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TiiK oorirr or roris riiiLtrrK. 


Titk fjcliuolhov, ap\i)o nt the tinsel 
s])i(ni<l(>iir and seemin'^ mirnnles ot“ a 
Jioiiday pantomiiiio, lungs ibv a jaTj) 
?)oIihid tlio i)astebaaril parapets tliat 
limit Ids view. Wlioiithe laliiufreiirUjii 
l)Uts a period to (Uown’s nuiUcious fnil- 
fooiiery and to tlie Blunders of jXM-se- 
eutod and long sutferiiig Pantaloon, ho 
nnirv(‘ls as to Pie. snl)M‘({nent proeei^l- 
iiigs of (he lithe and agile udines A\ho 
have so glmionsly diverted him. lie 
is tciniRcd to betievo that Ilarleijuiii 
sleeps in his niotl(‘y shin, that Ch)bun- 
l)ine pe-rpetiiaily retains her graceful 
r(»BC-MTeatlis and diajiiinnous muslin. 
He can hardly n^alize tlu*, reJ.nxise of 
siKili glittering aiiparitiojis into the 
])rosaie humdrum of <‘very-day life, 
and would gladly pemd rate the veil of 
baize that shrouds from his eager eyes 
tlie nib'th-pnn’uhiijg cr<»w. Better 
that ho sljould not. Sadly would his 
illusions Rije, sore be his dis- 

^ "otment, conlil he recognise tlie 

Harlequin in yon shabby- 
^pieman issuing from the 
% < /p- discern her of the 

L ^ 't,rewar(iuig herself with 

VDljl ' ^ f Barclay for the piron** 

. / 'll- etitre<*liats that lately 

yottthftil vision, 
live :tli^ ho/s desire for a 
scenes, is the.iK^j^-^' 
gUini>se^' of 


privacy. The concei 
(•(•vidod, the tbrbiddelili; 
sired. Keep an ape 
and faiK'v converts her 
it was the small key, the Ij 
bimeh, that lilneln^artVs ; 
longed to tise. For the., it! 
the (dironicles of Courts ‘ 
strong awl yiecuUar attribct*'^'' 
Avliat avidity is swallow^ 
detail coneeriiing prln 
com])anious; how an: 
humble many to obtain, 
llu; every-day life of I*. 
j)rivil(‘ged few, to dive into the 
of ])ahices, and contemplate 
relaxation of the doiw^stic cis 
who in public are m\] 
imp(>^ing banler of 
Jiud dignity. In the 
pr(*ciso and pungent i 
the bald ann fnlsoiii^jl 
court circular hid!! , 
leani with strange ij 
ti<»u and extent of ;i 
ride, and the ' 
some infant 
abroad fdr ^an 
anclfUiOre sje 
afTorded to. 
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pf £ou^ Phifippc, 
refer, 



iioydothLy- 

beirvtlian a\«<Mb\fi>|)ittblio 
Truth is rkp3^ toW of 
/ tfipse who cDjoy^ :aeok, or 
their favour. These 
mfs of flattery, as a 
^ ^‘5 OOihi^ior does upon those of 
I <H^i^>jwiuted ambition. And 
^ , liifitory affords us examples of 

K o'^lkO, having, tlirougU mis<;on> 
kKEifnisforttuie, lost the counte- 
4: of i^ieir sovereign, resorted, to 
good gi-accs, to sliaineiess 
ilhtibu;.and servile panegyric. 

^viiot include in any of the 
30 ./ci|rt0]^ics just named, the 
chOK of the book before us. ‘We 
"be justified in attribnting 
motives his ])raises of Ids 
' but believe, on the 

although familiar with 
^ no mere coin-tler. Had 

<rf one, his fortunes 
‘ be better. From a very 

agieji Monsieur Appert devoted 
" ^ id the prosecution of philaii- 
jlaus and researches, having 
^ chief objects the amelioration 
condition of the lower elapses, 
of convicts, the education 
and -that of children 
3sertion or vices of tludr 
left, destitute and un- 
. has freqmmtly been em- 
Fmicli govenunent, mid 
aipiod yarious important i)osts. 
only one-aud -twenty, Jio >vns 
4>|H>intfed. diroctor of. a model-school 
amy. With reference to his 
:|^hliO\-schcmes, he has published 
^ On the education of 
orphans^ on the prisons, 
£. ijSdi: Other CQrt'ec tional and 
iit ’ of France, 

nothing to do. 
of ^ lighter »n<l 
e;\iM00tiTly interesting chara6tt*r. 

be hejd the office of 
Queen of the French, 
jsiste|t-ia4aw, Madam© 
10’ f<bh«rfities tbesu 
presently 


''ter'ft'NlwSy'^idaoely’ scfde. To 
‘'Ueiihlp:''no ’ShlaTy was at- 

m gktwitqusly, and cs- 
' w<S.inwaipcd by , th© 
■^d bpipib^i of the 
be': :0erved.. 


[January, 

-income from other sources was'aniple : 
his position honiuirabic, and ovoii dis- 
tinguished ; his friends, true or false, 
were reckoned by hundreds. Ibit inis- 
fOTtuTM?, swift of foot, oveitook him iii 
the xOTiith of liis prosperity. Heavy 
pecuniary losses, cJiiefly resulting, as 
he iin])li(‘s rather tlian informs us, 
from iil-advis(‘d loans and goiicrons 
assistance to unworthy persons, im- 
paired liLs UH‘aus. (JoncciTiing his 
disgrace at court, he is more explicit. 
He attributes it to the envy and in- 
trigiie.s of courliers, against whom, as 
a class, he bitterly inveighs, 'riiat 
his oflice w^as one well calcidatcd to 
make him enemies, if he conscien- 
tiously fulfilled its duth's, is mad(5 
evident by vtirhtus ]>asvsagcs in his 
book. During ten years that he 
■was in tlm daily habit of seeing 
them, and of dlstribuliug the greater 
jiortion of their charities, the fpioen 
and Madame Adelaide, he tells us, 
never made him tlic slightest re- 
proach; but, on the contrary, in- 
vmiably ap]jrovecl his proposals and 
retpiests, none of which, he adds, 
tendiKl to his personal advantage. 
The king, on various imjiortant occa- 
sions, show ed great confidence in him, 
and a strong sympatliy with hiij phil- 
anihropic lal>om’s. Ko'ortheh^ss, th© 
oecult, but sir<uig and iierscvering in- 
fluence employed against M. ApiHU’t, 
at last juH; vailed, ami he w as removed 
from the court, laden with costly pre- 
sents from the royal family, wbo 
a.s-urctl him tliat tiny vvoukl never for- 
get, but ahva 3 s ac'knowledge, his long 
ami devoted services. After Ids dis- 
grace, he j^old a villa he possessed at 
Nouilly, ami left Paris, with the in- 
tention <if founding an exiierhneiital 
colony of released couvie-ts, ftid of the 
cluhlnm of criininal^j. Whether this 
experiment was can’ied out, and how 
far it succeeded, lie docs not Inform us. 
He is now travelling in Germany, 
visiting the. scl tools, prisons, and mili- 
tary institutions, and writing books 
concerning them. Ibe King of Prus- 
sia has received him favourably, and 
given him every encouragemeid ; the 
Bovert^igns of Belgium, Denmark, Ba- 
varia, Saxony, and Wurtomberg, 
have written idm flattering letters** 
promised' him'^ Oil facilities and 
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The Cmrt^fT.mkrn^^: 


It was at Berlin, in the spring of the 
pKisent ycfli*, tlmt M., Appert coin- 
pieted, after vciT* brief labour, ln« tliree 
volumes of Memoirs. He confesses 
that they were ^Titten in haste, and 
whilst his miiwl was preoccnpiiKl with, 
the objects of his German four. This 
is to Ih> regretted, for the result proves 
that the work ivas too quickly done 
to be well, done. The motive of his , 
precipitation is nnox]daiiiC!d, and w'O 
are not told why it was necessary to 
complete, by the loth of March, a 
book destined to appear but in late 
antninn. Did the mml-wmjen pace of 
tltc Gennan huehdruchm net id half a. 
year for the prinling of a thousand 
pages? Surely not ; and surely M. 
Appert might have given lihnself a 
little more time, — have indulged us 
vbli more detail, — have proiluccd, 
instead of a hasty outline, a tinisli(‘(l 
picture. His materials were aiupio, 
his subject is most inten'stiinr; he is no 
novice in the craft of authorship. Be- 
sides his opportunities of obseivatiun 
at court, he has (mjoyed the acquain- 
tance, in many cases* the intimacy, of 
^ a vast number of notable persons, 

‘ inilitarv, diplomatic, scieiitilic, lite- 
rary. M iiiiste: s awldepiities, peers of 
France and nobles of the ohl rogim(‘, 
geiicmla of the (uiipire and distin- 
guished f treiguers, wore reclamed iqion 
his list of friends ; many of them w^ere 
regular partakers of his periodical din- 
ners at liis Paris hotel and his Neuilly 
villa. It was in Ids power, we. are 
convincc*d, to have produced a first 
rate book of its class, instead of these 
hasty and unsati.sfactovy sketches. 
Each night, he tell ns, especially since, 
the year when lie was first 

attaid^ to the Oiieaiis hxmily, he 
WTOte*owni, before retiring to rest, 
the events of the day. And yet such is 
his haste to huddle over his W’ork that 
he cannot wait to receive his volumi- 
nous memoranda and coiTespondence, 
but trusts entirely to his As 

far as it goes, this serves him pretty 
w^tiU. Whilst correeting the last 
page of these I have received 

the enormous mass of notes and auto- 
letters which ought to have 
miOtt; Of gpiat utility hi the composition 
of the bobfc; and, on rofenhig to the 
am surprise^ tp 
' mMiwy has aorved me 

of 


rest, 
in 

pc^rhaps, to rectify, , 

should think, to 
perf 8 notes;, judgiiJg. 
verbatim specimens^ were ' 

and minute, and iUielTOj 

many Intcurestmg I 

(lotos of the remarkable 
w hom he came in contact dhi' 
varied phases of. a busy ai>#i 
life. Gould he not, without in 
or bn^ach of confidence^ have, 
more of such particulars?- ! 
moirs would have gained iu valtie! i 
ho defernd their jmbllcatioU 
or fifteen years ; for then niaixp'^' 
livhigwould have dis^ipearetl^^O 
scene, and ho might have 
of things and person.5 concietsid^'’*'^ 
he no\v deems it pnident ori'.j 
be silent. But peraogul 
of the present 
\vh(‘u loosely and imp^Ctly 
cannot fall to eommaod attehtloilt, 
excite interest. And' miieli 
novtd and curious may tee eitlM 
hi. Ap]iert's pages, although we i 
a.s we peruse them, that they .isfi 
have Buttered from top' 
and an overstrained 
M. Appert opeuBhisdwiasiiE^f^ 
year 1807, in the prospet<itoa^4j( 
Napoleon, whose aitlent admirter?! 
The earl iev (djapteiT? of hieteoaky 
to tlie Empire and the 
have Ici.ss to recommend tlieui; 
later ones,, and we 
i-apidly over. At the 
teceamo a. pupil of the 
of drawing. Hero he^ cduW : 
fir.<t prizes, was made 
and liopes wxrte held^cmt 
he should tukeashaipe iii> ' 
of the King of 
in 18 1:2 j thO (hieUiNs of 
Ixegnn, RusgEiu’:had''^i 
telow to N(^ledisfs ^ 
less power ; — tJtevJteqf 
pnofessor were 
the retura. of tlm 
Watelieo^^■ hw; ' U 
ship,. 

Bonw 
'giving St 
employed^ ;to 
an^es <0 i 
wbiehnsude' 

heai^iiV 




T%eOourt of Louis l^hilippe, [Jannaiy, 



than that 
once aspired. He 
the organization 
%nd military schools, 
Of mqlhial instniGtloii. 
' *vras most successfhl; and 
, to the Minister of war 
in three yeara, one Imn- 
men might be taught 
cipher^ at the small 


AJttifeaee; of fhteo hundred thousand 
per man. In 
^ ^Ehihottgh then only twenty-three 
‘ P8; he whs intrusted with the 
of the regimental schools 
guard and fii*st militaiy 
5 and his connexion with <lio 
amy imught Mm acquainted witli 
.jiheny Of the Bonapartist plots at 
thaitiHie iifh':' Although often confided 
|n by ihe conspirators, who were aware 
0 # his attachment to tjic Emperor, he 
tiOoh share in none of tlicir abortive 
:isj(3i^6s ^ placing Ifapoleoii the 
i^ond on the throne of France ; l)ut, 
noVOtth^esSj he was looked upon 
w|h 6nsi)icidh by the government t>f 
tl^^BotirDOns;. Still, however, he was 
:'pe!tmittOd to become the director, 
Without salary, of a j^chooi established 
in the Jirisoft at Montaigu, ai^propn- 
ajted to military criminals. I’o this 
i^sehvin'tho year 1822, were sent two 
noh^djmihiS{iiione<l' officers, by name 
and Conderc, implicated in 
th^j^hsptracy f6r which General 15(»r- 
,|i!in 'JEoet,;hi8 head. Yielding to his 
eyinhatliles and to the prayers of these 
^oimg men, who were bent uj)on 
suidde, M. Appert promised 
th^r flight. lie did so, sne- 
ly, aheVthe consequence was his 
myn imprisoum^* Force, wliere 
tie p^ed in the room subse- 
, qUontly’ooouijkd by the poet Jieranger. 
PendihS hik trial, he had for senwant 
a i^lehrUt^d thief of the name of Dor<5, 
Of i^omTideksq^ the thief-taker, moi*o 
3 mention in las curious 
offS, wlio, for a robber, 
■l^ety deteit fellow, and -who 
4:l!lfl:;Aj3i}i)ert with the greatest 
' Ijy apd fidelity, once had the 
, ;aioBci and nnassistUd, save by 
^ stop a diligence 
, KrS. Wittr a skill that 
ji'^toiade him an itivaluablc 
U I^Ondon or Paiis 
several ex- 
size oflife, 





and quite as natural — at leastdn the 
dark. These he invested with the 
needful toggery — neither fresh nor 
fashionable, we presume, but sciwing 
the purpose?. Finally, ho fastened 
sticks, intended to represent mus- 
kets, to the shoiddors of the figures^ 
wliieli lie posted in a row against 
trees bordering the high road. Up 
came the diligence. “ Halt ! ” shout- 
ed Dor(^, in the voice of a Sten- 
tor ; “ Halt ! or my men fire ! ” The 
frightened driver pulled up short ; 
coiiductor and passengers, Kooing a 
row of figures wdth hivelled fire-arms, 
thought tiny had fallen into the power 
of a whole anny of banditti, and 
begged for mercy. Dore came for- 
ward in the character of a generous 
l>rotector, stcn-nly ordered his men to 
abstain .from vioh'iice and remalit 
Avherc they wore, and collected from 
the trembling and iiifimidated passen • 
g(TS their purses, watches, and jewels. 
“I forbid you to fire,” he shouted to 
his qiiaker gang, whilst pocketing tlut 
rich tnl)iit(' ; they make no resist- 
ance ; 1 will have uo useless blood- 
shed.” The conductor, delighted t(k 
save a large sum of money secreted in 
a chest, (piietly submitted: the pas- 
sengers were loo hajipy to get off 
with whole skins, and the women 
thanked their spoiler, called him a 
Immaiie man, and almost kissed him, 
out of gratitude. for his sparing tlieir 
lives. The plunder collected, the 
driver received penuission to coutiime 
his jouniey, which lie did at full speed, 
lest the banditti siiould change their 
minds and forget tlunv forbefu*anec. 
Dore made his escsqie unmolested, 
leaving his straw regiment on picket 
by the road side, a scareemw, till 
daybreak, to the passing traveler. 

The few persons ac(|uaiiited with 
M. Appert’s share in theN^seape of 
Mathieu and Conderc, proved stanch 
upon his trial ; nothing could be proved 
against him, and he was acquitted. 
The affair gave rise to long and bitter 
controversy between the Liberal and 
Royalist newspapers. Of course M. 
Apport lost his place under govern- 
ment, and he now had full leisure to 
busy , himself with his philanthropic 
investigations. To these ho devotes^ 
Ms time ; but the poHce looked upOn * 
bim^as a dangerous character, j^d, Ifif . 
May, lS23, Mm were again IssuM 



1847. j The Court of I^oms 


for lua aiTOSt. Forewarned, he ea- 
vaped by the garden-gate at the very 
moment that Ills pursuers knocked at 
the fi’ont door. The cause for which 
he was persecuted, that of Bonapart* 
ism and liberal opinions — the anti- 
Bourbon cause, in short — ^made him 
ipany friends, and he had no difficulty 
in concealing himself, although pru- 
dence compelled liini frequently to 
change his hiding-place. One of las 
iirst nitreats was the hoiis(i of La- 
fayette, tlien looked upon as an arch 
eon3j>irator, and closely w atched by 
the ))olicc, but who, ncv(irtli(dcss, 
afforcicd a willing shelter to young 
Appert. A happy w'C(!k was i)assc(l 
by the latter in the hotel and eoii- 
stant society of the venerable general. 

“ I bad his coacliniairs room, and a 
lively in readiness to init on, in case 
of an intrusion on the part of tlic 
police. I dined with him tcte-a-tCte^ 
uirUvc spent the evenings together; 
the porter tellitig all visiters, c‘xce[)t- 
iiig relatives aiul intimates friends, that 
I he general w^iis at his country house of 
La ll range. 

“ JVrunsieur do Lafayette’s^ conver- 
Bfition WMS most interesting, iiis lan- 
guage well chosen, his iiaiTalive style 
simple and . charming ; his character 
was gay and amiable, liis physiognomy 
respectable and good. His tone, and 
every thing about him, imlicated good 
humour, kindn(‘.ss, and dignity, and 
the liabit of the best soci(‘ty. He had 
the exquisitely polished manners of tlic 
old regime, blent with tliose of the 
Jiighest classes of the present day. I lis 
vast information, the numerous anec- 
dotes of his w'dl-lilled life, his iiii- 
nieiise acquaintance with almost all 
tlm celebrated .persons in the world, 
his many and curious voyages, the 
great events in which he had borne a 
leading part, the historical details that 
he alpne could give on events iu»t yet 
written down in history, constituted 
an inexhaustible conversational trea- 
sure, and 1 look upon it as one of the 
happiest circumstances of my life to 
have paisftcd a week in tlic intimacy of 
that, excellent and noble general.” 

A1I» however, that M. Appert tliinks 
tQ record in print of these 
anecdotes, historical details, &c., cou-^ 
a abort conversation with 
^ho, predicted, the dual 
and the 


advent of a .more 
things. In 18^3, mimy 
la^^Ctte w^ere ready with tho IW 
phecy, M. Appert!. then aAid, 
general whether, in- the. 
revolution, the Duke of 
appeared sincerely liberaJi 
raged the progress of art an^ 
scut his sons tQ the publie 
cultivated the opposition : 
and was generally popular! 
julvocates of the pi-ogreds^ ndght 
become King of France. , 

^“My dear Applet,’ repfieil! jto 
general, ‘ what you 4iay is very trnW 
and ] myself greatly esteem the Duke 
of Orleans. -I beliovo him sincere 
his iiatriotism, his children are veyy 
interesting, his wife^is , the best, of 
w^omen. But one can answrej* no* 
thing ill times of revolution; N^.vei'- 
tlieless, the Duke w^ould have ramiX 
ehances in his favour; and for my part, 
w'cre 1 consulted, I should certainly, 
vote for him.’ ^ 

“Seven years after this curioui^ 
conversation, which I wixitC .dowit 
at the time, General Lafayette,. athi 
(‘iitortained, and expressed at the, 
lloUd de Ville, the same oi)inion,,of 
the Duke of Orleans, now King of 
the French.” ' ! 

From Lafayette, M. Appert traasu- 
ferred himself to the Duchess of Monte* 
beilo, the ex-lady of honour and esdUr 
lidential friend of the Empress 
Louisa. In her hotel ho abodjo a 
month, and then went into the coim- 
try. After a while, the police,, wlto* 
by not capturing him, had shown great 
negligence or impotence, diseondpued 
their i>ersecutions, and he w'as agahit^ 
able to appear in public: 

To aiTivc the sooner at the reign of 
Louis Thilippe, M, Appert .does little 
more than briefly recapitulatj|.;'.^he ; 
liriucipal events of the last, 
of the Restoration, intn^duqhig, noW'’ 
ever, hero and there, a lenn^k or 
anecdote not imworthy of upte^ Take 
the following, as a Frepclimon’l pp|*.. 
nion of the militaiy promohtPQ,' 
18SJ3, and of its leader, . tbo^ 
d’Angouleme, ^ 

“ The battles were , 
our troops showed thc^^^.;bw^ ' 
as ever ; but, in orddr 
prince, sq much 
the military feats ‘ ^ 
about the 



3^ Cowrt Philippe. 


[JiiMuary^ 




^Kurope, laughed to 
Utn&o tor etidi small 
!i/ the l>uke of 

jlHJwtnfid to I^aris ; enter- 
, ^ere given him, tnumphal 
' “ tSttisXVlll. and the 
told him lie was the 
^ the age; the old 
^ empire, now hecomc 
added the 
to the royal 
cph^endfttions. ‘ The poor priiico 
4{^e.^'tiietieve that he really was a 
; !#Arrior, 4 He, by dint of re- 
a^mrcs the semblance of a 
esp<^ially when it Hatters onv 
onr vanUy and pride, llohold, 
tihen, tkmigj Ai^biue, Fila dr. France^ 
iH.' jsp'Oafcer'^.aptahi than Bayanl or 
^l?chne. ":Na|)o]emi I do not name ; 
if him, thoi ll^toratioii ha<l inad(‘ u 
^ ^orkic0i fHurqukj 'who had had the 
h^nmr to with (tome distinction 
V'lM^ htavhy^ in the French emmj under 
0^ orders of' (lie primes^ duriruj the 
of 'U.M. Louis X17f/, Kuuj of 
. . and piaeorre, 

' 7 Before his d^^^^ for this 

; jftit&bus wat^, the Duke of AiigoulcmeV 
!: disposition W'as simple, modest, and 
j When he returned ho was siib- 
|fetvtO absence of* mind and to fits of 
^ and his undevstanding ap- 

: j^rbdwetdfcened. Exaggt'rated praise, 
i dlz;?}^ height, often turns the 

Xtonis XVin., long a sufferer 
Ifcom the gout, at last died, and Mon- 
mi^rra Jbecatpc king under the title t*f 
fjhitilies Xi The pdests and ultra- 
.'^idyalists Tejo|^ ; they thought their 
kii^pm was^fptc.” 

In: fihotUer placp we find a dcscrip- 
tjbh of the ikrsonal appearance of the 
cOMnaiKlcr, who, duly diy- 
iife*sed and tutored by his inajor*gen"c- 
arjiJI, €ottiit Duilkminot, won imix^rish- 
Igiilg latjirets in the great fight of the 
t^eadero. Short in stature, and 
1^0 , fhfce, hla look was absent, 

; his pit and J$lta|ki were ungraceful, 
j phort and thin,” M “ 

, paid by the (hike, 

ifob'^his cousins at the 
Boyni. .t'isit, a rare 

about t-u^nity minutes, 
off’-Orleana, ac- 
MB^^'ff'^ilji^ablished etiquette, hM 
da’upllille‘6^x}oak, the 


duke and duchess conducted* their il- 
lustrious visiters to the first step of 
the gi-and staircase. Here the dauphin 
had a fit of absence, for, instead of 
saying adieu,* he repeated seterai 
times ‘ word of honour, word of honour.’ 
The danphinc took hold of his am 
and they returned to their carnage,” 
'rhis alisent man is next shown tq ns 
in a very uni»rincc!y and unhccoming 
passion, for which, however, ho re- 
ceived fi proper w'igging from his royal 
dad. The anecdute is worth extract- 
iiig. 

“ The sentries at tin* gates of the 
chateau of St. (Moud had orders to 
allow no \)evson in itlain clothes and 
canying a parced, to outer the private 
courts and gardens. One of the 
dauphin’s servants, not in livciy, 
Avished to pass through a door kapl hy 
the Swiss guards. 'I'lie scntiy Avould 
not allow it, and the siTvant appealed 
to tlic subaltern on guard, Avho Avas 
imcing up and dow u near the gate. 

‘ Yon may be one of ]Vlonseigneur'*s 
seiwMuts,’ the otlicer politely rejdii'd, 

^ and that. ])arc(‘l may, as you say, 
belong to His JIoa al'Highucss, but* I. 
do not kufov you, and I must olxy 
orders.’ The iacqmy got angry, Avas 
insolent, and attempted to forei‘ apas- 
wige. Thenuipon tlie officer, a young 
man of most estimable character, 
pushed him shaiply UAvay, and told 
liim that ff he renewed the attempt 
he sliould be sotiI to the guard-house. 

From his window the datqdiiu 
SHAv aihnission refused to his servant. 
AVitiiout’reflcx’t'on or inquiiy, he ran 
doAAm stairs like a madman, Avent up 
to the lieutenant, abused him vioIcnti,A% 
without listening to his dolbnce, and 
at last so far forgot himself as to tear 
off his epaulets, and threaten him 
AA ith his SAA'ord. Tlnm the officer, in- 
dignant at seeing himself thus dis- 
honoured in front of his men, when in 
foot he bad done no more than his 
duty, took tAvOi. stops backwards, 
clapjicd hand' on hilt, and exclaimed, 

‘ JVlonseigncnr, keep yoiir distance!’ 
tfiist then, the danphinc, of 

this scene, liurried doAvn, and carried 
off her lutsbaiid to his apartments, 

‘ I eutoat you, sir,’ said slk to tbd 
officer, * forget what has passed! You 
tjliail hear further from me.i 

** The same evening ilie king 
fokl of ihis af&uf, which mi^t 
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had very serious conscqucuccst for all 
the officers of the Swiss guards were 
ahont to scud hi their resigualioiis. 
As cx-Coionel-gcneval of the Swiss, 
Cliavles X. was loo iiarilal 1o them 
not to rei>rimaiid his sou severely for 
the acaiiilal lie had cmised. *T<i make 
the mailer up, and give satisfaction to 
the corps of ofluuu's, he desuvd the 
<laui)hhio k> send for the insulted lieu- 
tenant, and, in preseiic-e of that prin- 
cess, who anxiously desired to see Jicr 
hushaiid’s unpardonable act atoned for 
and forgotten, the king addressed the 
young ofiieer Avilli great affabilily. 

' Shs’ he said, ‘ my son lias behaved 
most culpably towards you, and to- 
wairis me, your furm»*r colonel -gmie- 
ral. Accept these captain’s epaulets, 
which 1 have great pleasure in- ofter- 
ing and forget tlui i)a.st?’ With 
much emotion the dauphiue added a 
few gracious words, ami the ntlieer, 
not without reluctance, conluiued in 
the royal giiaixl as eajdain. The 
dauphin, who was good in the main, 
did not fail, the next time he saw the 
noAv made captain, to olfer liim his 
liand ill sign of re-concilialioti, and, by 
a singular e.hauce, this otUcer was one 
of the last Swiss on duty with the 
royal family wJieii it departed for 
< Cherbourg on its way into exihi/’ 
How striking the jiicture of regal 
dignity here iircsented to us ! 'i’he 
heir to the French ilironc*, seutlliiig in 
his own iialace yard with a siibaitei'ii 
v>f foreign mercenaries, and r<‘scued by 
his wife from ]>ossible cliastisianent at 
the hands of his uppouent. #rhe king 
compelled to ajiologize for his son’s 
rniscoiiduct, and almost to crave the 
acceidauce of a captain's commission 
as ])laster for the Vvouiidej honour (.>f 
the Swiss guariLsniaii. Tliej'e is an 
unmistakeablc 13ourl)OU ch»aractor 
about the stoiy. And triiJ\', both 
ill givat tilings and siiuill, what a 
pitiful race of kings were those older 
Hoiu’bous ! Fit only to govern some 
petty German state of a few dozen 
sqtiai'C mile's, where tiiey might revel 
ill etiquette, surround tlicniselves w ith 
priests aud llatterci'S, and play by 
turns the -tyrant and the fool. High 
time wmit that a more vigorous brancli 


'cf the vault at St. Denia> the body of liis 
iml refitiug-|»laee till ite arrival. 


The hour of 

hand, although 

blind to tlm appiroam®^ 

gay courtiers and 
throngfMl to UUelms to 
of Charles the Tenth, 

> niony was the Ust 
the last descendant of* SC lK)uiai 
that the corpse of LouiaXVTII. 
w ait in vain, in the regal vaiilt a4 St. 
Denis, for that of his saocossor.* ' 

In 182(5, M. Appert. was elected '. 
mcmlMT of the lloyal Society ^ ' 
IVisons, which the Dauphin waa . 
l>r<isideiit, and alnnit the same time i 
lie becixmc a frequent , yisiter at the 
l^ilais Royal. ' The Duke of Orleans 
took much notice of him, and begged 
him to pay luirticular atteution to 
the sc 1 jo(>Js and prisous upon his, .0x7, 
tensive domains., Madame . AdelsqilO 
(iMiidemoiselle d’Orleaiis, as She was • 
tliiui styled) desired his assistiauq® 
for the establishment of a school . 
nem’ her castle of Randan;. aii4 rilO 
Duel less (»f Orleans craved his ail vice 
in the distribution of her charitieab> 
He jiassed some timp at, liaudaaqt,^ 
w'heri\ the whole Orleans family were 
asse,mi)led, and he describes thphr 
rational, ehcerful, and simple lujumer 
of liA^. It was that of opulen|tl and 
w (‘ll-educate(l exmutry gentlemen, hos^' 
]>itable, charitable, and intellectuiilv 
kingly cares had not yet wiinMod' 
the brow of Ijouis PhilfpiMS ; ^f^the^ 
liad sorrow , anxiety, ami alariu fhrr 
rowed the cheeks of the virijnpHa 
Marie AmeJic. “At that time, l^tl^ 
IMiulemoiselle and on seigneur wp^e , 

gay and cheerful. JSinoo royalty, jiaS 
replaced that life of i>rincd[y re^bror,; 
nieiit, I have never seen 
sudi calm and tranquil days { I ; 
say, never such happy ouea.7 
Randan, M. Apiwut start^^Oii nltour 
to the south of Franco, aald;^) thtijt' 
the galleys. When he 
Fans, he undertook , tq , ' 

Duchess of .Orieaiisiand . 

in their charities ; and from , 

he saw them every two qr; ' 

sometimes ofteuer. : 


sttccest80j^^ and 
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Tim Oilcans family 
.Sreuill}^ and Avhilst the result 
of tlie' between king and people 
^udeertain, the duke, appre- 
v6. violence from the royalist 
* ^ut hmiself up in a little pa- 
ift park. Tlici-e Ids wife and 
ejater aeci*etly visited him, and took 
Mm the news as it arrived from Tavis. 
IVoiEn hjs reti'eat, he plainly heard the< 
din of battle raging in tlie streets of 
the On the 28th of July, a 

cai^nipu^iaUf fired fi’om CoinboA o^e, 
fell iptoai* the palace, and at a sliort 
distance from the duchess and luir 
shflterrin-law. There could be lit lie 
doubt of , the intention of the shot. 
This drcumi^taiice made Madonioiselle 
think, that in their fury the royalists 
tnight attack Neuilly, and eany oil* 
the family. Accordingly,^ the duke, 
accoirijianfrd only' by Ins faithful 
adherent Oudard, left his retreat, 
and crossed the country on foot to 
liaincy, another of his seats, situated 
near This was on the 2Uth 

July; the duke was dressed vi-ry 
simply, and wore a gray hat with 
a tii-colored cockade. As soon as 
the cannon shot was lired from 
OourbeVoye, Mademoiselle said to 
the ducUess, ‘*My dear, we cannot 
stand by those people any longer; 
they massacre the mob, and lire at 
ns; we must take a decided jairt.” 
Hastening to her wardrobe, sli(‘ tore 
up severS silk dresses, white, blue, 
dhd red, made them into cockades, 
and to the house- 

hold. , From that moment, it is evi- 
dent, that if the royalists had had the, 
upper baud, the house of Orleans w as 
ralnndt^ 

bii their way to Rainey, the duke 
and <ili|d^rd fell in with a jjcasant, 
di^ng his held as if nothing extra- 
ordinary was occurring. They asked 
him^the pews. Ma foi^ Momieur^'' 
replied the mmi, “ they say that the 
people are thri^dng the royal guard, 
that those stupid, |iourbons" have nni, 
aud\ .that liberty will once more 
triiunph/’ , 

the Puke of Orleans?” was 
neitt quesfiop, - ‘ What do (hey 
'.sayMhhp?” 

^ ^^^o doubt Im cousins, 

shown Mmself at his 
He^anohettor than the 
und nothing else.” 


Not overpleased at the* peasant's 
reply, the duke asked no more ques- 
tions, but contiuued his pedestrian 
journey. Forty-eight ' hours after- 
wards, how'ever, ho was at the ralais 
Royal, w ith the men of July for his 
body-guard; and ten days later he 
w'as King ol‘ the French, llow'^ far he 
owed liis elevation to intrigues and 
nianmiivres of his ow n — how far he 
had aimed at the crow n wiiicli Ihus 
siuUh‘uIy settled upon his brows — are 
(juestions that liave been much dis- 
cussed, but luwor satisfactoril}^ cluci- 
diited. M. Api)ert’s oi>inioii is w'orth 
recording. To us it appears a tem- 
perate and rational one. 

"^1 consider it proved that the 
Duke of Orleans did not, as many 
believe, w ork foj‘ the, overthrow of his 
cousins. As a shrewd aud ^jlevcr 
man, he could not forget the, chances 
given to his family by the retrograde 
policy of the Rourb<)ns ; he rcnieiu- 
l)er(‘(l that he had five sons, brought up 
in the ])ublic colh'ges, partaking the 
intelligence and ojnnions of the rising 
geiKTation, and therefore secure of 
jinblic synipatliy ; he bore in mind 
also, that (he Duke of Bordeaux, who 
aloin* stood above his sons, in the 
sense of legitimacy, but far below' 
them in the opinion of the masses, 
was still very yuiiug, and liable to the 
diseases of cliildhoo<l. All these w'ere 
So many motives for him to court that 
])opiilarity which the Tuilerics each 
day lost. 1 Ic did not omit to do so. 
He showed himself cordial and affable 
wiiii Ih#* poptiliu* members of the 
Chambers, adopted and sustained the 
system of mutual instruction, which 
was iirotected b}^ the liberal se(diou 
of the nation, in opposition to the 
priests, and founded schools on that 
plan on his estates. A generous pa- 
tron of artists aud uumI of leflers, for 
l)oljtical refugees, Poles, Greeks, and 
Italians, he was ever ready to sub- 
scribe. In short, without conspiring, 
the Duke of Orleans did as much to 
advance the ro}'al desthiy of his family 
as the elder branch, by a completely 
contrary line of conduct, did to com- » 
promise theirs.” 

If the,sc were the sole arts and con- 
jurations used by Ixmis PhiUpPQ to 
compass his ends, certainly 
was ever more fairly come by |i]tan. 
his. And verily so, nneasy-a 
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so thomy a scat as that of Kiiiff of 
the Fi’ench, was scarce worth mor(3 
active efforts j it would have been 
dearly bought by a sacrifice of honour 
and priiicij)le. The life of LonLs 
Philii>pe is one of incessant toil and 
anxiety ; -his Icisurt? is less, his work 
harder, than that of his incancst sub- 
ject. Late to bed, lie rises early, 
rar(‘ly sleeping more than four hours; 
after a careful, but rapid toilet, his 
day’s labour begins, lie .seldom 
brcalifets with his family ; it W’ould 
take too much lime; but has his fru- 
gal rei)ast brought on a Iray to the 
room where he ha])peiis to be. AVheu 
he was Duke of Orlt'aiis, he i*ead all 
the letters and i>etitioiis addressed to 
him, writing ii])on each an opinion or 
mi order for the guidance <)f his secre- 
taries. - This i)racti(te he was of course 
obliged to discontinue when he be- 
<.*nmc king. At the commenccmenl uf 
his reign, the number of letters and 
a])i)licati(nis of various kinds, sent 
to the difierent members of the roj^al 
tmnil}", amounted to the astonishing 
number of a thousand or twelve hun- 
<lrod a-day. Although, upon an 
average, not above, fifty of these pos- 
sessed the h'ast interest, or deserved 
an answer, the mere reading and 
classing of such a chaos of corres- 
pondence gave employment to several- 
secretaries! After a wliih*, the flood 
of petitions abated, but M. Ap]»ert 
estimates them, in ordinary times, at 
jaix to eight hundred daily. Of the 
hitters, only the important ones are 
laid before the King, who an.sners 
.many of them himself. ex- 

amines the reports, projects, and 
nominations brought to him by Jiis 
ministers, and, at least twice or 
thrice a- week, presides at the council- 
board. Private audiences^ occupy 
much of his time ; liis conferences w ith 
.iirehifocts, with the intendants of the 
civil list and of liis private estates, 
am of frequent occurrence. The gal- 
leries of Versailles, and the improve- 
ments at F’ontainebleaii — all maxleafter 
his plans, arid in great mea.sttre under 
his personal sui>erintendence — court- 
balls a^nd dliiuers, diplomatic andi- 
ancest coiTespondence with foixfigi^^ 
courts, journeys of various kinds, '^dsits 
to the castle of Eu and to inilitiu'y 
;tatrips— such are a portion of the in-^ 
iluriiterable claims upon the time of the 


King of the Fi’cncli. But; by a 
headed, active, and earnest man, 
dowed w ith the faculty of order, wliicict' 
Louis Philippe i)Ossesses in a v^^ 
degi-ee, much is io be got throng^' 
a day of tw^eiity liotirs; 
doing all that has been enumeratoif^f 
and many other things of less import* ^ 
aiice, the king still finds time to deVotO - 
to his family, for the necessary health^ ' 
fill exerciser, and for the penisal of the 
jirincijial new^spapers and publications, ' 
both English and forcign. “Eacll 
morning, either before or after break- ’ 
fast, all the newspapers, political 
])ainph lets, even caricatures, were laid, 
upon the table, and the king and the 
])rinces w ore the first to read aloud tlie 
arth'les ])iiblished against them. Tliey 
(examined the caricatures, and passeu 
them to tlie bystanders, saying, ‘What 
do you tliiiik of this V ’ 

The taunt e>f parsimony has ever 
beiMi prominent amongst tlic weapons * 
of oftenee emi>loyed against the «Tuly 
monarchy by the French opposifimi 
The avarice of the Civil Listp 
the eaiidle-mul economies of the Ch^t- 
teaii, the medr/re chbre of M^de Mont- 
ali ^'et, have been liarpeihupon till they 
have become bywords in the mouths 
of the mob, aKvays eager to detect the 
jietty failings of their superiors. They 
iiav(‘ betm a fertile subject of pun, . 
singer, and w itticism for those pasqtiin- ' 
ading i>erio(liea1s wdiich care little for 
truth or justice so long as th^ tan 
tickle the pojmhir palate, aur , r' ' 
their circulation; a peiio^ ^^‘ksuire 
for such loose and cpheip'^ , ..;/unts as' 
the (liuriran and the v\'^rt*rc, thtj 
Fiparo and the Tintei$i^irre, Even 
graver jonriial.s, the dull and fanatical 
organs of the Legitimatlsts, iri H 
gi’avi^r tone, made seomfiil ref^[ir^ee' ^ 
to dcgi’ading and uiikingly 
whilst that witty monomania^, i/hd; 
editor of the has latitneh^ ' 

the keen shafts of his nnspa^g ridl*;; 
eifle against the mesqudv^U rif to 
usurping princes. It is easy to g^' 
up and sustain such a cry ^ 
against Avliicli it would be beri<^l|;:^' - 
dignity of the persons a^sapd, ^ 
tlihir newspaper organs, W ' 

and, wiien supported by 
of squib and jeer, dafly , 
reading of a peoplri M 

are most apt 
theii* friend, it ,>ls/ 
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tiat a fabiication sliould ac- 
a fkist^liood Im a<iceivtiMi 
as boHfevc there is no 

maiM ttccasing the Orl<!ians 
fainily of avarice. Tnic, they do 
not, in Mitation of some of their pre- 
decessors, indnlgi^ in a reckless pro- 
digaJityT and squander enonnoiis sums 
iipod profligate courtiers an<l lewd 
^otnon. 'they better linderstand the 
j)rOl)or distribution of their gr(»at 
^*ealth. They do not gtunMe, or luain- 
mmsof IS ^ or ostaMish a 
Ptxrc-^uiii^Jci^rfi^ or commit any otluir 
of the dikgi’aceful extravagancies for 
tvitich sd many Bourbons JiaA'tj made 
themselves conspicuous, in this re- 
spect they have iinprov(‘d uijon the 
traditions even of their own honst*. 
Louis thilippe must be admitted to be 
a great improvement, both as a ]»rivale 
and public man, upon his dissolute 
and disreputable fon'fathers, ('v<*n by 
those bitter and malicious fo(*s who 
convert iiis habits of ord(n- and proj^er 
scoUoray into a fp’ave olfenee. U"e 
lefthi from M. Appert to what extent 
bo sins in these particulars. To ])re- 
^erv’e his health, which is excellent, 
be li^os verj» simply. At diuiicr, lie 
rartily eats aii}' thing but soup and a 
ioM slice of roast beef ; l»nl the 
bwenty-tive or thirty ])ersoiis wiio daily 
•mn’ound his board "are subjected to no 
mdi frugal diet. The royal table is 
perfectly w*eU swerved *, the w hies, es- 
pecially, arc old and delhdous, and 
the king takes as much care of his 
guests as if he w'cre a luivate gentle- 
man giving a dinner. The iiitendant 
of the household submits each day’s 
bill of fare for the qiieeuV ap]>rovaI. 
Bueh, at least, w^as tlie custom in the 
time of iM, Appert, w*hoso jiersonal 
experience of the com-t, as far as w^e 
can judge from his ]\J(‘uioirs,— sfor 1 h‘ 
is sparing of dates, — extends np to tii<‘ 
yeftr 18)57. 

' ^ ** The king takes particular care of 
bis dothes ; and I once saw him in a 
veiy bad humour because lie had torn 
his^coat against a door. The papers 
in his private study, tlie 'bo(»k.s in his 
library, are arranged w ith great order, 
hnd he iloes not like to have tliidr 
places changed in his absence. Whilst 
cmiyming, his majesty amuses him- 
self by making envelopes for letters, 
and often mak(‘s those for the large 
ipafehes serve twice, by turning 


them. He has thb liabit' of wasting 
nothing, not Oven a thing of small 
value, that can again be made avail- 
able. He loves nd ther play nor field - 
sports : of an evening, in his domes! 16 
circle, he sometimi^s amuses himself 
with a game at billiards, but seldom 
for long togetlier; for it is veiy rai'c 
that he can get more than an hour to 
himself, uninterrupted by the arrival 
of important despatches, by tlic 'vdsits 
of nihiisters or Ibreigu ainbassadoi's.” 

AVe discern nothing very reprehen- 
sible ill tlu; harmless little peculiarities 
here enumerated. It may be stingy 
and iinkingly to dislike being robbed, 
and in that c.ase Louis Philippe is to 
blame, forw’o are told that he keeps a 
W'atchfnl (‘ve over the expenses of his 
lionsehold. On the other liamb he is 
generous to prodigality in the repairs 
and embolUshmeuts of his palaces and 
domains ; thus giving emiiloymieiit to 
many, and preparing for posterity 
monuments of his magnificence and 
of Jiis princely enconrageummt of 
the artists aiurmen of gcaiins of Ids 
day. J fe lias no nb>tract Jove of gold, 
no jiartiality for gloating over money- 
bags: his (‘X]H‘nses, on the contra ly, 
often exceed Ids income, and entail 
debts upon Ids civil list and ])rivate 
fortune, lie has an oiien hand for his 
friends, a charitable heart for tlie poor. 
P.trty feeling should not blind ns to 
])rivale virliie. Even tlum* wdio least 
admire the public conduct of Louis 
PInTrp]>c, who dislike hi.s system of 
govcriimcnl, and blame Ids tinduons 
foreign ]i()licy, may, whilst ceiisiiriiig 
the conduct tif the king, admit ami 
admire tlie good (pialitics of the indi- 
vidual. 

I remember,” says M. Appert, 
wdien speaking of the subordinate 
oflicers of the royal household, that 
one of these gentlemen, liaving 
amassed, a great <leal too rapidl^^, a 
certain competency, asked the king’s 
permission to leave liis sorvi<*e, and 
3’eturii to his owni province, wdietv an 
aufit, lie said, had left Iriin a pretty 
Income. ‘ I liave not the least objec- 
tion,’ rejiliod his majesty ; ‘ I only 
hoiie that 1 have not b(?en youri/wcfe/ ’ ” 
And w'ith this good-lnuuonred remark, 
the heir, whether of dead aunt or 
living uncle, w^as allowed to retire 
U]>oii his new^-foimd fortune. Another 
anecdote, highly characteristic of him 
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of>4i!C«a it is told, may here he iirtro- 
clueed. The tmrijil-place ol‘ the house 
of Orleans is at Drenx. Fi*uni an 
exaggerated feeling of w^gard or friend- 
ship, or whatever it nia}" be calkd, 
the dowager-duchess, mother of the 
king, inserted in Iter will an earnest 
ivish, indeed an iiijiinetioii, that her 
intendaut, M. de Folleville', should, bo 
buried ill the outer vaults which pre- 
(icdes that of the Orleans taniily, and 
tliat a slab with his nanui and cpiality 
fdionld close his grav(i. I’he king duly 
complied v/itli his motlier's wisli, but 
caused the inscribed side of the slab 
to be placed inwards, thus fulftlling 
the desire of the duchess wMtIiout ex- 
posing her to tlK‘ ill-natured connneiils 
of future generations. 

M. A]»pert tak(*s us even into the 
royal bed-cliauibcr. lie does so with 
ali proper discretion, and we will 
venture to folhnv him thither. 

Tlie king and queiui ahva\ s occupy 
the same bed,, which is almost as 
broad as it is long, but whose tw'o 
halves are very ditlereutly composed. 
Oil one side is a ])laiii liorse-hair 
iiiatircss, oil the other an excOleiii 
feather-bed. The latter is for the 
(jueen. The i)ritic(‘s and princesses 
are accustomed, lik(* the king, to i;jl(*ep 
on a single mattr(‘ss. 'rii(‘re is ahvays 
V light in their majesties’ aiiartment, 
and two pistols are placed upon a 
table near the hintj.'''' 

“ Uneasy lies the head that wears 
a ciwii !’’ Ill this instance, liow’ever, 
the ])istol ])ractice is tin' r<*siilt ])ro- 
bably of an old habit ratlier than oi' 
liny a])pn'liensioii t»f a night attack 
upon the Tnileries. have iiasseil 
the days wlieii kings were stabbed in 
thcii* beds or poisoiu'd in their cups ; 
and the attiunpts of the Fiesdiis and 
Lecomtes do not ai>pear to ])rey ujioii 
tlic I’obusi health or dwell upon the 
imagination of their intended victim. 
With Marie Amelie it is very ditVe- 
rent. The anxieties and sorrow's she 
has experienced since IHilO have be<*n 
terrible ; and doubtless she has wished 
many times that her husband had 
never exchanged his retinmieiit at 
Neuilly, his circle of friends at the 
.Palais lio^^al, for liis present exaltinl 
but difficult and dangerous station. 
‘‘Ah! M. Appert,” she more than 
once cxelaimed, “ lie wdio invented 
the proverb, ‘IJappy a a king,’ had 


certainly nev<^r worn a crown ? 
When wc contemplate the carewotft : 
and siitfering, but benevolent and in*- 
tei'esting couutcnanee of the virtuous 
Queen of thePrench, and call to ‘mind 
all her trials during tlie last fifteen 
years, the constant attempts on the 
king's life, the doa-tli* of the Prince^ 
Mary and of the imich-loved Duke of 
Orleans, and the perils incunisd^ by 
liLT other sons in Africa, how can W'o 
doubt the sincerity of this exdama- ' 
tioiiV In nmifiected piety, and in 
charily that blnslies to be seen,'thi& 
(‘xcellent jiriiicess finds consolation* 
M. Aik]M;rl becomes enthusiastic when 
lie s\)eaks of luu’ unassuming virtues^ 
to wliicli, however, his testimony wm 
scarctily neinled. None, wo lidieve, 
not (‘I oil her husband's greatest ene- 
mi(‘s, have ever ATiitured todeiij^ them* 

“ The (iiieeii disjioses of five hun- 
dred thousand francs a-year for all 
her personal expenses ; and certainly 
sin*, gives nnwe than tbiir hundred 
thousand in charity of all kinds. ‘M. 
Apiiert,’ she w'ould sometimes say to 
me, ‘givi^ those five hundred francs 
w e spoke of, but put them down nimi 
next montli's list, for the watei^ are 
low. nuf purse is emplt/,' ” Imposture, 
ingratitude, even the insolent form of 
th(‘ petitions addressed to her, fail to 
di^courage her in her benevolent mis- 
sion. Madam,” an old Ihmapartist 
lady one day wrote to her, “if the 
Uourbons had not return od to France 
— for the misfortnue of the nation—* 
my beloved mistress and protectress, 
the Empress ]\Iaria Louisa, would 
still be upon the throne, and 1 should 
not be under the humiliating neces- 
sity of t(»lling you that T am without 
e:u , and that the wi'efcdied mattresa^ 
n[)oii wiiich T sleep is about tO *bo 
tlirow'ij out of the gan’Ot 2 
b(M an.s(* my year's rent is unpaid I I 
dare not ask you for assistaaafce, for 
my heart is with injr real sovorCignv 
and I cannot promise you my grati- 
tude. If, howrever, you think projicr 
to proseiTC a life wiiich, since *the 
inisfbrtimes of iiiy country, has been 
so full of bitterness, 1 will accept a 
lofin : 1 should blush to receive a gift.. 
I am, madam, yonr servant, 

Here w as a pretty letter to aeffe be- 
fore a queen ; ' a mode of Imploring 
alms that might well have disgnstetj 
the most charitable. But what nyai?* 
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reply to tlie ])recions 
was accustomed to open 
petitions addressed to her — 
Vipujnerous indeed they wore — 
own hand, and to witc upon 
^ of them instructions for M. 
iCppert. "Whon the impertinent mis^ 

■ »lve of the J3onapartist reached tJiat 
.‘ge^tleman, the following lines had 
Seen added to it : — ‘‘ She must be very 
vimhappy for she is very unjust. A 
hundred francs to be send to h(?r iin- 
a^iodlately; and I beg M. A])p(Tt to 
' .make inquiries coiiceriiiiig this Jnd.v’s 
eii^umaUnces/’ M. Appert, iiidig- 
al^, the tone of the letter, ven- 
tui?^ tO: remonstrate ; but the queen 
^ and even tripled her intended 

dpnatioU) in case it should be ref|uired 
by hia:- singular petitioner, whom her 
almonor accordingly pro(X'eded to 
visit. “ I knocked at a wonn-eateu 
<iOQF, on the fifth fioor of a house in 
the Rue St. Aiub’c des Arts, and a 
lady ditssscd in black (it was lun* only 
goiva,) opened it. 

< : , ‘ Sir/ said she, nuicli agitated, 
^ai*e yon the commissary of police 
Copie td( arrest me fur iny shameful 
letter to the queen ? You must for- 
I am so unhappy that at times 
hCcoiue deranged. J am sony to liave 
written aa I did to a princess whom all 
ttm poor call good and charitable.’ 

‘;Be not alainicd, madam,’ 1 re- 
plied, taking her petition from my 
jpoeket. ‘ Read her majesty's orders ; 

will enable you to judge of her 
better ' tSian,. miy thing 1 could tell 

p. road the afreetiiig 
addM % the queen; then, 

‘ Into tears, she jwessed the 

.pappr ^hor*^lq)s. ‘Sir,’ she ex- 


‘g^vb me nothing, but leave 
bply relic. I will die of 
wi<b R upon my heart.’ 

, j ;i?Madame C. proving in all rc- 
wqrthy of the queen’s gene- 
I her the three hundred 
" nf had much difticulty in 
^ on her to give up the perti- 
eb. I iatill preserve with re- 
4 veneration.. This trait of 
of the.‘ French is only one 
iai;tboiwucl” .■ 

AdelaMed’Oiieansyics in 
her siat®r4u-|aw ; aud, 

■ has ju>^separpwtciesfcab^ 
pi'ifjfit ' bat .lives always 


with the king, her generosity and the 
expenses of frc(|iu*nt jotmieys, and of 
a certain retinue which she is com- 
pelled to maintain, have sometimes 
caused her temporary embarrass- 
meuts. “Thus is it,” she one day 
said to ]VL Appert, with reference to 
a loan she had contracted, “ that 
royalty enriches us. People ask what 
the king does with liis money, and to 
satisfy them, it would bo necossaiy to 
inihlish tlie names of lioiiourablo 
friends of liberty, who, in consoquoiic(3 
of misfortunes, have solicited and ob- 
tained from him sums of twenty, thirty, 
forty, and even of three limidrod thou- 
sand francs. They forget all the extra- 
ordinary (?xi)enscs my brother has had 
to meet, all the demands he has to 
comply with. Out of his n^venucs 
lie has finished the Palai.'? Royal, ini- 
])vovcd the appanages of the house of 
Orleans, and jet, sooner or later, all 
that proiierty will revert to the State. 
'When we returned to France, our 
inheritance was so encumbered, that 
my brother was advisial lo decline, 
a(innnist(»ring to the estate; but to 
that neither he- nor I would consent. 
For all tlu‘si3 things, people make no 
nllowoincc. Truly, M. App(n*t, we 
know not how to act to inspire the 
confidence w hich onr opinions and our 
consciences tell us w e liilly deserve.” 

This w'as spoken on the ^fid Jaiiu- 
.nry, 18.‘)2, and written down the same 
evening, by IM. Appert. Madame 
Adelaide had then been too short a 
time a king's sister, to have become 
acquainted with the bitters as well as 
theswTots ofthat elevated position, — 
to have (*x])erieueod the thorns that 
lurk amongst the roses .of a crown. 
Doubtless she has since Icainecl, tliat 
cahimiiy, misrepresentation, and un- 
merited censure, inevitable penal- 
ties of royalty, their eifdurance forming 
part of the moral tax pitilessly levied 
upon the great ones pf the earth, 

So liberal an alipsgiver ,as tlie 
Queen of the Fi’ench, and one whoso, 
extreme kiiidnc^ss of heart is so uni- 
versally known, is of course peculiarly 
liable to impo§*itton ; and the princip^ 
duty of M, Appert was to investigate 
the merits of the claimants on the 
royal bounty, an(| to pi*eveiit it, ^ far, 
as possible, , fe’om passuig info ; 
woithy^ hands. For this M$ 
acquaintance ; wltJi the prions apl 
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galleys, with tlie habits, tricks, and 
vices of the Pjoor, peculiarly fitted 
him. lie discovered innumerable de- 
ceits, whose authors had hoped, by 
their assistanof*,, to extract an unde- 
served dole from the cofFci's of the 
qiieen. Literary men, assuming tliat 
designation on the stnmgtii of an ob- 
scure pamphlet or obscene volume, 
and .who, when charity was refused 
them, often demanded a bribe to ex- 
clude a venomous attack on the royal 
family from the coluinus of some scur- 
rilous journal ; sham refugees from all 
countries ; old oificers, whose cam- 
paigns had never taken them out of 
Paris, and ^^hosc rod ribbon, given 
to them by VAulre^ on the field of 
Wagi’am or I^Iaroiigo, was put into 
their button-hole on entering the 
house, and hastily taken out on leav- 
ing it, lest the police sluudd inquire 
what right th(^y liad to its w(‘ar : 
such were a few of the many classes 
of iin])Ostors detected b^y M. A])pert. 
One insatiable lady sent, regularly 
(‘ver}' day, two or lhv(‘e ])(ditions to 
various members of the i’ 03 "al family, 
considering them as so many lottery 
tickets, sure, sooner or later, to bring 
a pri»e. {She frankly confessed to 
M. Appert tlu^ priiieipic slic went 
n])On. “ Petitions, ” she said, “like 
advertisements in tlic newspapers, 
end by yielding a profit to tliose 
who patiently reiterate them. IVr- 
sons who constantly sec my name, 
and hear that 1 have eighteen chil- 
dren, come at last to pity and relieve 
my distress, which is real.” This 
w'oman was, as she said, in real diffi- 
culties, but nevertheless it was im- 
possible to comply with all her dc.- 
niands. When, by M. Ajport’s advice, 
the (pieen and Madame Adelaide re- 
fused to do so, this Pertinacious peti- 
tioner got up a .melodramatic effect, 
boiTOwed from the. Porte ISt Martin, 
or some other Boulevard theatre. She 
imte a letter, announcing tliat if she 
did not receive immediate assistance 
she had made ’eveiy preparation to 
suffocate herself with charcoal that 
evening. “ TJicu this good 
qtiecti would send for me, iitid say, 

* S£on Bieu 1 M. Appert, Madame ll* 
is to 'hill herself. It i$ a great 
eiWe, and Wmnst prevent it. Be 
as to ^^end her forty fraiwis*' 
Aot tny raiding Objectiona 


to this too great goodness, her tnajesty" 
w^ould add immediately, * I know what 
you are about to say: that she de- 
ceives me, and will not kill herself; 
but if it did happen; God would not 
forgive us. It is better to be deceived 
than to risk such a misfbrtunc.’ ” 
There exist regular joint-stock coni* 
panics, coini)oscd of swindles leagued 
together for the plunder of the charit- 
able. Some of the meinbers feign, 
misfortune and misery, and send 
petitions to the (lueen, the minis- 
ters, or to any one kno^vn as rich 
and benevolent ; whilst others, well 
dressed and* decorated, assume the 
character of i)rotectors of the un- 
fortunate, and answer fm* the respec- 
tability and deserts of their protl^es, 
]Vl. Appc‘.rt describes a lodging rented 
by one of those companies. It might 
have funiished Kiigene Sue with a 
ehajder in liis ‘‘ Mysteries of POi-is,^^ 
“ It cuusistcul of two rooms. In' one 
^^ere a wretched tnickle-bcd, two 
brolvcu cliairs, an old table ; the other 
was well funiished with excellent 
chairs, a nialiogany tabic, and clean 
curtains. The door connecting the 
rooms was carefully masked by a 
hnughig of old paper, similar to that*' 
of the outer one ; the bed was a dirty 
straw mattress. Tlie itiipostor wha 
Occupied those lodgings received her 
visiters in the shabl)yroom, aneV there 
she looked so mismible, that it was 
impossibh* to help relieving' her* The 
cliaritablc })erson or pcrsons'gone, sIk?" 
transfened herself to the hmor apart- 
ment, and led a joyous life with her- 
contederates and fellow-petitioft^rg, 
^J’horc are in Paris as many' as fifty Of 
these immoral associations, \fliioh the 
police (loos not iiiterfei'e with, becaujste « 
it iinds most of their mcuutiers > 

able Ills spies.” The 
seems a favourite resource of mialfeiitai;;: 
jj^'cll as femah^ impostors. 
fonncrly in the army, now h 
alw ays carried two loaded 
his i^ocket, (the balls forgotten, 
lik(^y,) and wdien he 
for assistance, which was aS 
hundred tinn^KS a-yeaf, hIS ' 

thr(3atened to blow out 
my i-oom ; having left, be* C 
to a newspaper 
xmblishing to 'tiiaHv 

' the royal ifiwfily,^'and 

thoBo aJK)u^#^em^'bei^wr^ 
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toykld 

m^'Ur, B. clsan|?(Ml kis 
t<) livie, but ^yith. 
m tejm-ki^r me in uveiy 
rl; to pro- 

jitky naan of letters wrote 
newspaper, and Rent 
^tefs to the TuilerioH.’* 
princes, Italian i)a- 
. possible ahnios 

laitjj' #r^fly mmistaolied to tlic or(‘s, 
^^IfeMr c^ats covered with cros^sc*.*^, their 
Itjfeiifits/as theyaffinuod, with scars; 

' a|tVde^camps of half the kiriffs ainl 
iu the world ; woiiiidod au<l 
fever-stricken soldiers fi-oin Al<>'oria ; 
-r-^ these - were a few of the false, 
title^s to oharity impudently adv aiiced 
by the ^niob of rojfues and iini)ostors, 

, wliiO daily crof^’ded M. A]r])(‘rt's anti- 
chamber, giving' it tlie aspect of a 
guard-room or of the JlepAi of some 
house of correction, and disidaying in 
their talcs of wo astonishing address 
and ingenuity. And in spite of tlK‘ im- 
mense ^rxny "of gcinlarmes and poliee- 
' spies, who are snppos(‘(l to eiivelo]) 
UTrance-' in the vast not of their vigi- 
lance — and wlio certainly succeed in 
reiwleriiig lt asnnlikc a land of liberty 
^ as afree country well can be — ^in spitot)f 
the eomplicated pass])ort system, liv- 
ing for one of its chief objects the check 
of crime and fraud, we find that these 
jail-birds “had always pass})orts and 
eertilicates, and were often ])rovidt;d 
with kvttets of reeommendation from 
persons ofTarik a?id wealth, vdio found 
’ it easier to »sign their name than to 
draw their purse-strings. 1 p(iss(‘>s 
more tkaU fifteen hundred lettt'rs and 
hotes, laf ge and small, from pc*(*r.s of 
France, gekerals, ex-ministers, and 
others^ recommending iictitiouers ; and 
sometimes, wlien I met tliese com- 
ploigaint patrons, thc^" kmnv not even 
the name of those they had thus snp- 
portkL Tflio visits of these illnstrioua 
persons often lost me a great deal (»f 
; ahd what astonislu’d me bcyoml 
^ inoashre was,: that the ])osseKsion of a 
teu^d or a hundred aivl tifty thou- 
"‘kahd; francs a-year did not' prevent 
' '^ese rich mis(.‘ra from tormenting in(^ 
wonM lose two or three hanj*s 
pay down a penny. The 
of one of the rich«*st 
^'■^pii^lors in Franco once wrote me 
and sii])pliant letter, 
me to obtain from tlie Queen 


k grant of thirty francs' to one of kk 
domestics, who, through old ago, vrm 
compeltod to leave Ins sonl’ce.^’ Ami 
mai\y an eucniy did M. Appert irialte 
by iioncompJiance with the requests 
of the wealthy skin-flints, who sought 
to do a charitable act at another’s 
expense. The Queen and the Princess 
Adelaide often received petitions from 
ladies of I he court, who expatiated on 
ilie interesting and desening charac- 
ter of thosi^ they recommtMuied. Ni*- 
vertheless, :M. Appert was always 
desired to inquire into the I’cal merits 
of the case, and frequently found that 
it was not one tleserviug of suceoiir. 
Th(‘n tht‘ (jiiceu or pnneoss would say, 
wheji iu‘xt they AV(‘re importuned on 
the subject, “ Aly dear countess, M. 
A])pert has 1 m*(Mi to se(‘ your protef/et\ 
lias made due inquiry, ’ and finds 
that w'e have many iqioii onr list* in 
far greater need of assistance. I am 
sorry, tiierefon*, to be unable to com- 
]>ly^with }onr wishes." Here, of 
course, was an (uuMny for poor AL 
Appert, who certainly needs thes 
a]>|>robatioii of liis own consciiaiee as 
reward for having gratuitously held 
so thankless an otlice. Ills functions 
w ere no light ones, and tooJc u]) nearly 
Ids >vhoh‘ I ime. His positiim r<‘latively 
to tlic royal family compelled' Idiii to 
receive a vast number of |a‘rsons of all 
ranks and classes, some of them of no 
Yiuy respectable description, l)!it w^ho 
were useful in procuring him infonna- 
tion. Once or twice a moiitli tlie 
J^hreuologieal Society Held its sittings 
at his house. J hiring one of these 
meetings two heads were brought into 
the room in a iiasliet, and idaced witli 
great carO upon the table. “ I thought 
they were in w^ax ; the eyes were open, 
the faces placid. L'poii approaching, 
I recognised the, fratiinis of the as- 
sassins, Jiaccnairo aild Avril, wdiom T 
had Sv^cn in their dungeons. ‘Ho 
yon find them like, M. Appert?’ said 
the man who had bwnght them. 1 
replied in the afhrmatire. ‘ No won- 
der,’ said he, ‘ they are not more than 
four Jioiirs off their shunJders.’ They 
w'ere the actual heads of the two mur- 
derers.” Not satisfied with having 
the heads, onr philantlntipical phreno- 
logist had the headsman. We have 
already referred to the less scimtific 
but more convivial meetings held^^^t 
M. Api>ert’s house, in the shape of 
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iliiinm, .given each Snturday^ and 
5 it which th0 guests were all, in 
some way or other, men of mark. 
Sometimes the uotorioas Vldocq, and 
Samson, the executioner of Paris — 
son of the man wlio decapit ated Louis 
the Sixteentli, Marie Antoinette, and 
1^0 many otlicr illustrious victims — 
t ook their places at i\I. Appert’s table. 
When tills occurred, all Jiis friends 
were anxious for an invitation . The 
only two who declined meeting the 
tliief-takor and the headsman, were 
the archbishop of hi alines, and M. 
Ai’iiault, of the French Academy', 
hrother-in-law of Jtegnaiit dc St. 
dean d’Angely, who was so indnential 
a person in the time of Napoleon. 
Tlu're wore others, howcNcr, whom 
M, Arnault disljke<l to meed. He 
had a great prejiidiee against writiu’s 
of the romantic sclioid, ami espe- 
cially against Dumas, Avlioin he called 
a washed-out negro. If hi. Apjiert 
wanted an abrupt refusal, he merely 
had to say to him, “ Dine xvith me on 
Saturday nc‘xt. 1 shall have Balzac 
and .Alexander Dumas.” (laustic in 
mann<;r, but good and amiable, hi. 
Arnault clKunshed the memory of 
Napoleon wit)', a fidelity that did him 
honour. In tin? court of his house 
grew a willow, sprung from a slip of 
that at St. Helena. Al)(‘r IS30, mis- 
fortune overtook Jiini, and M. Aiipert 
tried to interest t he king and hladame 
Adelaide in his behalf. He was sm> 
cessful, and a librarian’s pla(*o was 
promi,sed to bis friend. But, the pro- 
mise was all that hi. Arnault ev(*r 
obtained. Tlie ill-will or obstiiiaey of 
the minister, who Jjud tlio ]mw'er of 
nomination, is assigned by hJ. Appert 
as the cause, of the disaj>poiutui(‘ut, 
which he hesitates to attribute To 
Inkmvhnmiess on the part of his royal 
patrons. l.»onis Pliili})i)e is the last 
man, according to our notion of him, 
to suffer himself to l)C thwarted by a 
minister, whether in geeat or small 
tilings, Ivings, wdiose position ex]>oses 
them to so much solicitation, should 
be especially cautious iu promising, 
strictly on their guard again .st the 
odious vice, too common, in the world, 
of lightly pledging and easily breaking 
tlicir word. They', alw^vo all men, 
alionld ever bear in mind that a 
broken promise is but a lie inverted, 

* Wo return to M. Appert’a dinners. 


To njeet Samson >ilhd: 

mvUed the Idte 

Bowring, De Jony; the 

Admiial Laplace, awd aOivcsral QthiAt " 

The executioner sat on his Tbq 

]ioliccmau on his left^. and both oicchH 

sionally favoured hnn with 4 

tial a parte. Samsjqn Wftj; 

serious, rather out of his 

amongst the t/rmd 

(‘.ailed them ; Vicloai, qn tho.,coittis^Y 

was gay, lively, and quite atjhise^$. 

“ ‘Do you know,’ said he, with a 
langli, to tlio heiuisman, *I haveofleii 
sent you customers when I was chief 
of the brigade of safety ? ’ 

“ ‘ 1 k!io\<^ you have, M. Vidoeq,’ 
replit'd Samson. Then, ina low voiCo 
to me, ‘Aliy Avhere but in your house, 
sir, I Kshould hardly like to dine in 
c-ompany with that joker. He’s a 
((uoer one.’ Almost at tlie same mo- 
ment, Yidocq whist>ercd, ‘He’s a 
worthy man, that Monsieur Samson ; 
but all tlie sam(‘, it- seems odd .to mo 
to sit at tlm same table 'with bimi’” 
Very good, the 8t>y; not bad, tho 
haugoiiaii. In the conversation that 
followed, Lonl Durham and the ae- 
complislied Ibumite de la Chauss<5©’ 
irAiitiii took a shave, and Samson gavo' 
some curious details conccnnnghiS' ter- 
rible profession. Ho was on the scaf- 
fold when Louis XVI. w’as executed. 
“ We all loved tlie king in onr fa- 
mily,” said ho, “ ami when my father 
was obliged, accovtling to orders, to 
take up tlie bead by the hair and 
show it to the peojile, the sight of 
that royal countenance, whidi pre- 
served all its noble and gentle ex- 
in’ession, so affected him that, he 
n(‘:irly swooned a’way. Luckily 1 was 
tlieixs and being tall, I masked him 
from the emwd, so tliat his tears -and 
oiiiotiou, which in those clays^imight 
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A^ell behaved. His ai)poaraiice was 
so respectable, his black coat, gold 
’oUaln, and frilled shirt, so irreproach- 
able, that on his fii'st visit to M. 
iAppert, that gentleman’s secretary 
took him for sonic village mayor on 
his way to a wedding, or about to 
Jhcad a deputation to the king. 

Lotd Durham’s expressing a wisli to 
see the guillotine, ho obligingly olfer- 
«d to show it to him. JM. *Aj)pcrt 
gives an account of the visit. On 
the following Saturday, Lord Durham, 
accompanied by his nephew, heir, 1 
believe, to his title and vast fortune, 
^amo ill his ciimage to fetch me. He 
had told so many English of our in- 
tended visit, that we were followed 
by a stiing of vehicles, like the j»ro- 
cession to a funeral. On our way, 
Lc^ Durham asked nui if it were 
not possible to buy a slieop to try fhe 
gtullotine upon. On my telling him 
that to do so would givcj just grounds 
fmr severe criticisms, he did ik»1 press 
hia wish. On reacliing the Hue dii 
Martds, 1 went alone into Samson's 
house* He was in a lull (fress suit of 
black, waiting to receive us. Ho 
conducted our party, at least fifiy in 
numbeis to the banks of the Canal 
Mardu, where, in a coachmaker’s 
shed, the guillotine ”was kei)t. Ileie 
there was a fine oiiportunity for the 
display of a geiuiinc English characte- 
ristic, Everybody wislied to toiicli 
eveiy ibing ; to handle the liatcljct and 
baskets, and get upon the jdank u hich 
sui)ports the body when tlu; head is 
dtted into the fatal frame. Santsoii 
had had the guillotine i-ej)iiiiit(*d and 
put together, and bundles of straw 
served to show its tenible power.” 

4^t another dinner, to wliich Sam- 
son and Vidocq were invited, Jlalzac 
iiud Dumas were jiresent, and the 
talk was most amusing. Fur romance 
writers, the conversation of such men 
must possess especial interest anti 
valtte. Of Vidoeq. M. Appert .speaks 
ve^ highly, with respect both to his 
head and heart. He began life as a 
aoldicr under Diunouriez, and was 
pent to prison for forging a passport. 
Endowed with great intelligence and 
phj^sical strength,, and with a restless 
inSavity of inlndand body, lie made his 
and opened a negotiation for 
on which condition he 
to render gicat scnicos to 


the police. His offer was aa’epted 
and he kept his. word. M. Appert 
considers his skill as a police agent 
unsinpassablc. It is perluips*in la- 
titude for that gentleman’s good opi- 
nion that Vidocq has bequeathed him 
his head, should he die lirst, for the 
l)m^JOse of phre.iiological investiga- 
tions. We find two or three in- 
teresting traits and anecdotes of 
the thief-catcher. A report once 
got abroad that he had an only 
daughter to marry, and as he ^vas 
supiJOSed to be ricJi, be immediately 
received a host of otters for her liaiul, 
mau}'^ of tliem from young men of 
excellent family, but in needy cir- 
cumstances. Vidocq, who had iio) 
children, was vastly amused at this 
sudden eagc*riiess for the lioiioiu* of his 
alliance. Samson lias two pretty 
daughti‘rs, who arc well brought ii]i 
and even aecompHshod, and wlio will 
■jirohably marry tlie sons of the exe- 
cutiomu’s of large tow'iis. Hangmen, 
like kings, can only wed in their own 
sphere. Samson, who Avas grateful 
for the politeness sIioavh him by Lord 
DurJiam, thought it might ideasc that 
nobleman to ])Ossess the clothes Avorn 
by Tcmarkable criminals, and offered 
to send tlumi to me. Thus 1 had for 
K(»mc time in my possession tlui coats 
Avorii at their execution by Fieschl, 
Lacenaire, and Alibaud, It Avas one 
of Samson's assistants wdio brought 
them, and each time I gaA’e liim lift(‘(‘n 
francs as compensation, the clothes 
being his perquisites.” M. A]>])ert i’(‘- 
Jates maiiA* other ciiriou.s [airticiilars 
concerning French executioners, and 
gives a remarkable letter from ♦Sam- 
son hirnscir, relating to the guillotine, 
to- the imiiishmcnt of branding, and 
to the old tax called vavatje^ Avhich 
was Ibnnerly leAded, to the profit of 
the headsman, on all grain ami fruita' 
entering Paris. This tax gaA^e rise 
to many disputes and discussions be- 
tAATcn the country people and the 
meu ai>pointcd to eoEect it, wdio re- 
ceived from the peasants the title of 
i^niets cle bourreau, Fi'om that timo 
(late.s the French proverb, “ Insolent 
as a hangman’s lactpiey.” 

Of the four sons of Louis Philippct 
M* Appeit speaks in terms of very high 
praise* Doubtless they are all 
informed and accomplished princes> 
although, as yet, none of them have 
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given indications'of sinking talents or 
high qualities ; possibly because they 
have lacked oppoi-tunitios for their dis- 
play, ^ot one of them enjoys the pres- 
tige and popularity of the late Duke of 
Orleans^ The Prince de Joinville, by 
his handsome pereon, and frank, off- 
hand manners, also by his antipath 3 % 
real or supposed, to the English, and 
by his occasional indulgence in al)it of 
harmless clap-trap and rhodomontade, 
has acquired the favour and good opi- 
nion of certain classes of the French 
•people, who behold in him the man 
destined, at some future da}", to 
humble the maritime power of England, 
and to take the British fleet into Brest 
or Cherbourg, as Gulliver towed the 
hostile meii-of-war into the port of 
Liliput . W e trust it will be long before 
he has an opportunity of displaying his 
pro-wess, or of disappointingthe expec- 
tations of his admirers; The Duke of 
Nemours, against whom nothing can 1)0 
iillcged, who has distinguished him- 
self in Algeria, and who is represent- 
ed, by those who best know him, as 
a man of sense and moderate views, 
>sealous for the welfare of his countiyt 
has been far less successful than liis 
nautical brother, in captivating the 
sympathies of the bulk of the nation. 
This can only bo attributed to his 
manners, which arc reserved, and 


thought to indicate ptjde; but tlila- 
seeming hanghtin^s is said to disapr f . 
pear upon nearer acquaintance., QfV 
the two younger brothers, the charait!^ ' 
ters have yet to be develop^., It . 
has been affirmed that the natural 
abilities of the Duke of- Auia»lev.heO; . 
superior to those of either of ! hi» 
seniors. As far as can bd judged 
by the scanty opportunities tliey have 
hitherto had of displaying them, the 
military talents of the French princes 
are respectable. Their personal con- . 
rage is undoubted. But for the oppo- 
sition of the king and of their anximus . 
mother, tkaj would, according td M. ^ 
Appert, 1)0 continually in AiHci^r 
heading and serving as examples to 
the troops. Bravery, however, whosb 
absence is accounted a erhno in, the 
private soldier, can hardly be made a 
merit of in men whose royal blood 
raises rtiem, when scaredy beyond 
boyhood, to the highest ranks in the 
service. And the best wdah that enu 
be formed on behalf of the princes 
of France, of their country, and of 
Europe, is that their militaiy exjpe- 
rience may ever be limited, as, with 
some slight exceptions, it has hitherto 
been, to the BUpcriutcndence of fielcD* 
days, and the harmless manojuvres of 
Mediterranean squadions. 


’vot. txi.--cccLxx:v. 
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MILDRED ; 
A Tale* 
Chap. IV. 


A,ip»w^ayis afterwards the Bloom- 
aarid Miss Willoxighljy loft 
Palis. 

, It is far from our puiposo to follow 
' jihOha step by step upon their route. 
w3|^ little love^aftair we have under- 
. [tiikon to relate, leiuls us a daiice upon 
Continent^ but we have no disjx)- 
SiMiPdi to play the tourist one moment 
than & necessary; and as no 
f oonnected with our story 

?c^;^rred in Paris, we shall not loiter 
<<}0ng even in that gayest and most 
a^idactiTC of Capitals. He who knows 
and who ’does not? — ^^and at 
0^1 understands what soit of traveller 
sMildred was, will easily conceive the 
4le1%ht siie felt in visiting the public 
monuip^nts, ancient and modern : in 
Observing its populace, so (fivcrsili<!tl 
Anfl , mobile in their expression, so 
aombre and so gay ; in traversing the 
d^erant quarters of a city which still 
Wtains in parts whatever is most pic- 
turesque in the structures of the iiii(ldl(} 
whilst it certainly tlisplays what- 
ever is most tasteful hi modern ai’chi- 
tecturc, and- which, in fact, in cveiy 
sti^se of the word, is the most com- 
plete summary of human lifti that 
exists upon the face of the eartli. 

What modem city can boast a j)oint 
qf view comparable to that wliich 
;;buu^s upon the stranger as he eulers 
^'tlie place de la Concoi'de ! What 
beautiful architecture to his right and 
to Ills left ! — the l^cdais Bourbon^ tho 
distant KtadeJcine, the Clpimbor of 
Deputies whilst before hpu mns the 
ioiig avenue of the Champs Elysc/es, 
teiminated by its tviumpluil arch. 
Ko crowding in of buiUliiigs. lsU> 
"^ads^ng oi‘ the air. Heiti is oi>cn 
iviipace!ahd open sky, trees and foun- 
l t^ins, and a rivef flowing through the 
scene. Tlmre 'jp: room to quarrel, n() 
doubt, with some of its details. Those 
ifejjtiitiful fqiu^^ns in the centre 
»;;a^'beautifid only at a certain resiiect- 
jf;jpiu distance ; you hntst not ajqu'oacli 
itJioSe .discoloured nynqdis who are 
bgch^tmeej^hg water out of the body 
of thl fish she holds in her anus. K or 


can we ever reconcile ourselves to 
that Egjq^tiaii obelisk which stands 
between them ; hi itself acbnirablo 
enough, but ns much out of place as a 
sarcophagus in a drawing-room. But 
these and otluT criticisms of the like 
kind, are- to b(j made, if worth while, 
oil after reflection and a leisiue exami- 
nation ; the lirst view which the scene, 
as a whole, presents to the eye, is like 
euchantment. So at least Mildred 
thought, when, the morning after their 
arrival, (while the breaktast was 
'waiting for hej* uncle, ."w ho was com- 
pensating hiinsclf for the latigiies of 
the journey,) she coaxed her aunt to 
put her arm in hers, and just turn 
round the corner — she knew from the 
map xx'herc she wfis — and take one 
look at it whilst the suu was shining 
so brightly above them. 

Nor are there many cities, however 
boastful of th<‘ir antiquities, which 
present more inctnrcs(pie views than 
meet tlifi eye as, leaving tJjo garden 
of tlie Tuileries, yon ])rocec(l np the 
river ; and tlj(*, round towers, with 
their conical roofs, of the Palais de 
Justice^ rise on tlui opposite banks, and 
you catch glim])sos of Aotre JJame, 
In Loudon, the houses have crowded 
doxvn to tJie edge of tluj water, and 
are standing up to their ankles in it, 
so that the inluibitants may walk 
about its streets all their lives, and 
never know that a river is flowing 
tinougli tlmir city. From {he centre 
of one (»f its bridges they may indeed 
assure themselves of ’tlie fact, and 
coiilinn, by tlieir own observations, 
what tiny hgd learned in the geo- 
gra])hicnl studios of tlieir youth, tliat 
London is built ou tin river T’hanies ; 
but, even from this position, it is 
move wood tJian water they will see. 
'J'lic shipping, and the boats of all 
kinds, blot out the river, and so crush 
and overcharge, it that it is matter of 
wilder how it continues t o exist and 
move under such a bitrdcn. It is 
(uhenvise iu Pails. There one w*^ka 
sihmg the quay, and sees ,the river 
flowing through the city. ^ 
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In spite of its revolutions, of its 
innovations, of its impatient progress, 

. there^ is much still in Varis to cany 
back the thoughts of a visitor to anti- 
quated times. If the IMadelcino is a 
Grecian tcmjde, if he finds that roll-, 
gious ceremonies are j)ei*fbrmcd there 
vidth an elegaiic(*- and propriet}" n hicli 
propitiate th(‘ taste of the protane, if 
they fail to sa-tisty the fer\'our of the 
devout — a short walk will bring him 
to the venerable church ofSt. Germain, 
hard by the Louvre, when' lie will 
encounter as niueh soloninity and 
antiquity as lie can desire ; an anti- 
quity, liowever, that is still aliv'e, that 
is still worshipping as it used to wor- 
ship. }Ie will s('e at the further 
extremity of the churcli a dark, aniln'd 
recess, imitative of a cavern or sojuil- 
rbro, at the end of wliieh lies the 
Christ, ]>ale and bleeding, visible only 
bytlieliglit ofta]KTs; and, if he goes 
to matins tliere, lu^ will probably find 
himself siuTOimded by a crowd of 
kneeling (kvoteos, kneeling on the 
stone pavement belbre this medimval 
exhibition. 'J'wo distant ages seem 
to be brought together and made con- 
temporaries. 

But we will not b(‘ tempted to loiter 
on our way even at I’aris; we take 
post horses and pi-oceed with our party 
to lyons, 

A long ride, what an excoptional 
state it is ! — what a cliaptcr apai*t — 
what a parenthesis in life ! Tlu' days 
wo pass rolling along the road are 
filw'ays dro])ped out'()f the almanack ; 
we have lost them, not in the siibUnnj 
sense of the Koniuii enqx'nir, but 
fairly out of the calendar ; we cannot 
make iq) the talc* of days and weeks. 
We start — esfiecially if it is in a foreign 
country that we ajo Iravcdling — with 
how much exhilaration ! Eveiy thing 
is new, and this charm of novelty hnids 
an interest to the most triN ial things 
W'o encounter. Not one of tlie least 
.amusements, of trav el is this passing, 
in easy aiulrajnd iTvi<*w, the Avay^ide 
novelties winch the nmd, the village*, 
^id the street that we scamper through, 
present to us. The changing costume 
of the poasjuit — the Avhimsical, tradi- 
tionary head-dress of the AvonH*n, 
which, Avhimsical as it is, ret a ins its 
geographical boundaric's with a. con- 
stancy rarely found in any Jhra of 
the botanist — the oddly coiistnictcd 
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vehicles, carts fashioned upon dl 
cemable plans, and drawn by 
or mules, or oxen imrnessed and dfe 
corated in what seems qiuto a 1na8t4| 
queraduig attii*c — these, and a thou^f] 
sand other things; in their nature tlK;^ 
most common and familiar, elafia 
once the power to surprise us. Altthe^^} 
commoji-place of daily life eoitteajl 
before us, ’ - 

“ Trick’d in this momentary ‘wonderm^snt/*' 

Here, in the south of France, for in- 
stance, a curt-horse approaches you 
with a collar surmouiitetl by a lar^ 
upright hoiai, and furnished, moreover, 
with two long curving antennae braueli-- 
ing from cither side, which, with the 
gay trappings that he wearst, gijfic tb 
an old Meml the appearance of some 
monstrous *sp(jcimeii of entomology'; 
you might (‘.xp(jct him to nnfoki ik- 
pair of (‘iionnous wings, and take 
ilight as you ad\%‘ince, and not pass 
you quietiy by, as he soon witt, nod- 
ding head in his old familiar style, 
ami jingling his bells. While the 
iniml is fresh, there is'^iiothing which 
does not (‘xcitc some transitory plca- 
snr(*. But AvJien the jounicy is felt 
to be grooving long — ^veiy loug^what 
a singular ai>athy steals over us I 
IVe struggle {igainst this encroaching 
torpor — are ashamed of it — we 
rtmse the mind to thought, we wake 
the eye to obsciwatiou — all in vain. 
Those incessant Avlieols of the carmgc 
roll rouud and round, and we ai*o' 
rolling on as inechanicallyus they. The 
w’atch, Avhich we refrain from’^Cou- 
sulting too often, lest the intereStt Of 
its aimoun cements should bo abated,,, 
is our only fjiend ; Ave look at it Avitli 
a secret i»oi>e that it may have^ tra- 
yt'Iied farther than wo venture 
j)rognosticate ; o jnoclaini that it ia 
just tAvo o’clock, and in reality b:$peCt 
that it is three, and - try tb cheat 
selves into an agreeable surprisOi We 
look, and the liniids point precisely 
hall-past one 1* - * , . oit; 

“What a lojdk^ifg 

filing,” said Mildr(^, ;a| she :f(>tte^d' 
hersi‘lf from this unwel6<;ahje . 

“seimis earth when it ia 
into square fields, and eut 
fuiTOAAs by the plough I— so 
a mere manufactory' til* gi’^lr\ ■ 

AAdieu shall I sec it iiscv;^'' 
tlie moiiiitaia?” 



Mildred, 

. " M Mf d^r Mildfcd,” said her aunt, 
joi^gitig- her, “ do you know 
: ; arfe talkinj? in your sleep V ” 

i| : "JJWiaVe been aslcei), mydear aunt, 
something veiy lilse it, I know ; 
thought just tlien^-lwas quite 
;( was Mildred’s quiet nqdy. 
tWheti'jthe party reached Lyons, 
vnas some little discussion "as to 
the* mute they should take into Italy. 
Mildred had hoped to cross the Alps, 

' ' a^nd this bad bccji their original iiiteu- 
r, tidit j but the easy transit down the 
:liver, by the steam-boat, to Avignon, 

^ Vas a tsemptatioii AVhich, presenting 
ftsfelf after the fatigues of his long 
jotiiliey from Paris, was in'i‘sistiblc 
to Mf. Blbomficld. He detormiuod, 
therefore^ to proceed into Italy by 
■way of Marseilles, i)roiiiisiug bis iiieco 
i that she should cross the Alps, and 
pasis through Switzerland on their re- 
turn home. 

Accordingly, they embarked in the. 
Utcainer. Here Mr. Blooinfielrl was 
nrore at Idi^ ease. One circumstance, 
however, occasioned him a little alann. 
He was watching, with some curiosity, 
the movements of two men u ho u'cnj 
ooilndlng the river, with long ix)les, 
on either side of the vessel. ^Ihe rea- 
son of this nianceuvrc never distinctly 
occurred to him, till he heard the. bot- 
toth of wie boat grating on tlie bed of 
the river. “No danger!” cried the 
man at the helm, who caught Mr. 
Bloomfield’s eye, as ho looked round 
with some trepidation. “No danger!” 
muttered Mr, Bloomfield. “No danger, 
perhaps, of being drowned ; but' the 
risk of being stuck here fast in the 
, ^^midst of this river for four-aiid-iwciity 
hours, is danger enough.” After this, 
lie watched the motions of theses iiicii 
with their long poles with less curio- 
'^sity, indeed, but redoubled interest. 

' It was in vain, however, that ho 
endeavoured to communicate his alarm 
' toMildi’ed, who contented herself with 
'imping, that if the boat rqally meant 
1 to stop, it would take up a good posi- 
tion, and w'fiem the view was finest. 
With her the day passed delightfully. 
The views on the Rhone, though not 
';jequal to those of the Rhine, fonn no 
introduction to the higher onlcr 
sc^eiy; and she marked this day 
h(^ caletnlm* as the first of a series 
ivhich she hemed would be very long, 
;\pf duys^Spentin that highest ami purest 
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excitement which the sublimities of 
nature procure for us. On the Rhine, 
the hills rise from the banks of the 
river, and enclose it, giving to tlus 
winding stream, at #ome Of its most 
celebrated points of view, the appear- 
anre of a lake. It is otherwise on the 
Rhone. The lieiglits arc ruder, grander, 
but. more distant ; they api>crtaiii 
les.s to the river; tiny present bold 
and open views, but lack that chai*m 
of tenderness Avhich hangs over the 
Oernian stream. In some parts, a 
high barren rock rises pvcciiiitatel}’^ 
from tiu; banks, and, the suiface having 
been woni away in great recesses, our 
party v.as struck Avith the fantastic 
rcsiiinblance these occasionally bore 
to a series of vast architectural ruins. 
A beautiful sun.sct, in Avliich ’ the old 
broken bridge, Avith its little walcli- 
tcAver, disidayod itself to gniat adA'aii- 
tage, Avelc(nned lliein to AAdgnon. 

A gait! , from Avignon to Marseille.s, 
their route lay through a very pic- 
turesque. coiiiUry. One iicculiarity 
struck Mildred; they whu'c not so 
innc.ii/!///i?Avhicli rose before and around 
her, as lofty na-ksAvliich liad been built 
11]) upon the plain — abrupt, precipitous, 
isolated — such as seoni more properly 
to belong to the bottom of the sea 
than to the otlienvise level suriaee 
over Avliich tlicy were passing. As 
their most expeditious conveyance, 
and in order to nm no risk of the loss 
of the packet, onr travellers performed 
this stage in the dildjaivc, and Mildred 
Avas not a little amused by tlic oi)por- 
tiiuity this afforded of observing her 
felloAA'-passengers. It is singular how 
much accustomed vtc ai’e to regard all 
Frencinnen as, under One tjqie; for- 
getting that every nation coiitaiu.s all 
varieties of clniracU‘r Avitliin itself, 
hoAvever mndi ceitain qualities may 
prcclojuinate. Amongst iior travelling 
com])anion.s Avas an artist, not con- 
ceited, and neither a coxcomb nor 
an abominable sloven, but natural in 
his manners, and, as the little incident 
AAG shall have occasion to mention will 
*l)roAx*, somcAvliat energetic in his 
inoveracnts, Li the corner opposite 
to him sat a rather elderly gonllcman, 
travelling i)rol)ably in some mercantile 
capacity, of an almost infantine sim- 
])lidty of mind, and the most peaceable 
temperament in the Avorid; but who 
combined Aritli these i)aciiio qualities 
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the mo&t imceasinj? watchfulness after 
Ills oWii little interests, his own ci>iu- 
fort and convenicucc. The manner 
in which he clicrished himself was 
quite amusing; and admirable was the 
ingenuity and perseverance he dis- 
played ill this object ; for whilst quietly 
3'esolved to have his own ivay in eveiy 
thing, he Was equally resolved to enter 
into collision with no one. lie was 
averse to much air, and in 11113'’ ivere 
the manoinvros that he played off 
upon the artist op])osite, and on 1 he 
controller of the other window, that 
he might get tlican both arraiig(*d 
according to the idea which he had 
formed of perfect eomibrt. Thmi, in 
the disposition of his legs, whilst he 
seemed desirous onlt" of accommodat- 
ing liis young friend oiiposite, he so 
managed matt<‘rs as to have his own 
limbs very comfortably extended, 
W'hile those of his ‘‘3*oiing friend” 
were cramped np no one could say 
where. It greatly facilitated these 
latter inanmiiM-i's, that our elder!}" 
gci\tl (Jinan wore large wooden slnxjs, 
painted black. JX 0 one c.ould tread on 
hi 8 toes. 

Sedulous rs he was to protect him- 
self against all the iuconveniencics of 
the road, he setnned to have no desire 
to monopolijKj the knowhjdgc h(^ pos- 
sess(Ml requisite to this end, but, on the 
contrary, was quite willing to coni- 
miniicate the ivsiilts of his travelling 
experience, lie particularly eulargeil 
on the essential servic.es rendered to 
him fiy these veiy wooden shoes— 
how well they ju’otected him from 
the wet — liow well from external 
pressure! He was most instructivi*. 
also and exact n|)pii the sort of gar- 
ments one should travel in — not too 
good^r travel spoils them — not too 
muclW^oni, (»r too slight, for in that 
case they will succumb under the 
novel hardships imposed upon tlnnn. 
Pointing to his own coat, he showed 
how w'oU it illustrated his principles, 
and bade the company observe of what 
a stout and somewhat coarse material 
it was fabricated. AVarming upon 
his subject, he procecih'd to give them 
an inventory of all the articles of dress 
he carried with him in his iiorimantcau 
— how many coats, shirts, jiantaloons, 
<&c. &c. All this he gave out in a 
manner tlie most urbane and precise, 
filling up his pauses with a short dry 
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cougb, which hatf nothing to 
any pulnionary aficctioii, but irVaaj; 
merely an oratorical artifice^amcklcsti:; 
])lan of his own for drawing tlip qtrtottr : 
t ion of Ins hearers. , • 

Pnfortimately he had not longi S 14 C-J , 
cee(l(^.d in. arraiPgiiig matters tOt 
]»crfoct satisfaction, when a;, little. aCci^ 
dent robbed him of the fruit 
his labours. The artist, in hw ener- 
getic manner of speaking, .au4 for* 
geltiug tliat he had been induced by 
the soft persuasions of hia neighbour 
to ])ut up the window (an act which 
be Inwl been led into almost nneou*' 
scionsly) tUnist his elbow through the 
glass. Cln^at w as the eoustcniiatioii 
of our elder!}" traveller, and yet it was 
in the genti(\st tone iidaghiablo that 
he siiggi\sted to the artist tlie pro* 
])rifly, the absolute necessity, that ho 
shouid get the window mended at tU^ 
next ])liicc where they would stop tCh 
cliange horses. Mended the wincUJW 
accordingly was. When the new 
glass was in, and paid for, ai>d they 
had started again iqxm their jonnioy, 
then the fVi(‘ii(lly old geutleniau plac^ 
all his sympatliics at the command of 
llie young artist, lie waa of opinioii 
that he had been greatly ovcrchaa-ged , 
for the window^ — that ho had pai4 
twice as much as he ought» Nay, 
he doubted whether he ought to have 
jiaid any thing at all — Avhetlicr he 
(*,onhl be said to have broken the wip*- 
dow — lor, as he now began to remeni* 
ber, ho thouglit it wets cracked before* 
Mildred could hardly refrain firoot 
a hearty laugh at w^hat she found to be 
as aniusiug as a comedy. 

First the town of Aix, then that of 
Marseilles, received our travellers* 
Of Aix, Mildred caiTied aivay one ujft- 
jiression only. As they entered into 
the loivn with all the rattling yoho* 
meiic.e which distinguishes thedfiigonco 
on such occasions, there stood beftire 
her an enormous cnicifix, a colossal 
ivpresmitation of the Passion.; mi 
underneath it a company of sho.w- 
me-ii, bulibons of som# description, 
had established their stage, and wcro 
beating their dnims, as French sboiy- 
men can alone b(^at*tJiem, and caUini? 
the crow"d together with ajpi manner Of;:, 
noise and gesticulation. ; Strange 
juxtaposition I thouglit Mildred-*-the 
cnicitix and the mountebank 1 
not the fault of the mountebank. 
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ta«te is this which 
cier^^ display I That 
fit <Bjly for the saiictnaiy — ^if 
il!l for the oye of man, or for 
ij^teary and desolate spots — ris thrust 
iie|ja ']8(ti’«ets aaid market-places, there 
■ttJ^3inGet with ft perpetual desecration. 
TOat which hanuoniy.cfi with one mood 
tUo most sad and solemn of the 
h^man liaind^ is dragged out into the 
.j^hUc square, whci*c every part of life, 
,fttl its comedy and all its farce, is 
) ijiehessflrily transacted.. Jf tlie most 
3mtoltinf? contrasts occur — no, it is 
imt the fault of the profane nioiintcj- 
:>Wik. 

' Marseilles, with all its dirt ami fra- 
. grance, ieft almost as little im])ression 
tipon her mind. The onl}^ nunom- 
brance that outlived the day was tJiat 
df ' tlie peculiar di^^nity w hich vS(‘omc,d 
to have been conferred upon tlie irnir- 
1^-women of the town. At otJior 
places, » especially at Ihnissf'ls, our 
juuty had been not a little amused by 
luspectiug tlie countenances of the old 
women wiio sat, thick as their own 
apples, round the (Jrande Plaec^ or on 
ifeth sides of the street. What for- 
midable phj'siogiiomies ! What ])re- 
ternatiu’al length of no?ic! What 
terrific projection of the chin ! lint 
these sat upon the pavtunent, or on 
ah uptnnied wicker basket- ; a stool or 
a low'' chaii* that had suffered am])ut:i- 
tlbhiu the legs, w^as the utmost they 
aspired to. fiere the market-w^omen 
have HOt only possessed tJicTnsclvos 
Of huge anrt-chairs, but tliese arm- 
; ifikldrs ‘are elevated upon the broad 
i^^ooden tables that are c()vcre<l w ith 


t|he Cabbages, and caiTots, iind turnips, 
over which they thus magisterially 
ijpMidc. ' Here they have the curnic 
^ ' Manifestly tliey are tht^ A^dlfes 

of the town. Our travellers 
did" not, however, see them in their 


they saw only dimii the cx‘ntrc 
; street the row of elevated chairs, 

if originally of ivoiy, had cer- 

S " ’ " much of their brightness and 

diiooe tic time when the Komnu 
^ had j^sented tlwmi. The 
not' sitfag as they passed, 
foljowi^^ saw them in the 
ibr CMoa. In a 
;bfe' coasting the 

imist tlie -oppoitiufity 
of \showhag, by mi 


example, how justly our Mildred may 
bo said to have been a solitary travel- 
ler,* though in almost constant com- 
lianiouship. Hhc was alone in spirit, 
and her thoughts were un participated. 
The steam- boat had been advertised 
to leave Marseilles at four o’^ock iu 
the afteiiioon. The clock had struck 
six, and it was still slationaiy iu the 
liarixmr, — a delay by nu moans pii- 
nsnal w'-ith steam-boats iu that part of 
the- world. jMildred stood on the 
d(M*k, l)y the sid(5 of the ^'cssel, w\atck- 
ing the movenu^nts of the various craft 
ill the harbour. To her the ddays 
wiiich HO otten v(‘X the traveller rarely 
gave rise to any impatituiei^. She 
always found sometliing t() occupy her 
mind ; and the ]>assing to and fro of 
men in their usual avocations was 
suHieient to awaken her reflt'ctioii. 
At. a little distance from the steamer 
was a v(‘ssel nmha-going someivjiairs; 
for which ]mr]*ose it was balUusted 
dow'ii, and made to float nearly on 
one side. Against the oxjiosed side 
of the vessel, astride upon a plapk, 
si!spen(i(‘d by a rope, sw’uiig a bare- 
h‘gg(»d mortal most raggedly attu’od, 
daubing its scams willi some most 
disgnstiug-looKing compomuL ^ Thi^ 
man swinging in tliis ignominious 
fashion, and immersed in tlic filth of 
his operation, attracted the not ice of 
aMildivd. What an api»licalion. thought 
she, to make of a man ! Tins fcliow'^- 
creature of mine, they use him for 
this! and pi*rha)>s ior such as this 
only ! ^.rUey use his legs and arms — 
which ave sutffciently developed — but 
where is the rest of him? — wdicre is 
the man V lie has the same humanity 
as the noblest of ns : what a waste of 
the stuff, if it is worth any thiiig I 

This bust expression Mildi*cdJi^OBt 
unconsciously, utteVed aloud,— WV^hat 
a w-^aste of the stuff, if it is ivortli any 
thing !” 

“ My dear,’’ said Miss Bloomfield, 
who sat beside her, “ it is nothing but 
tlic commonest pitch or tar. llow 
can you beai;^ to look at it V” 

“ Dcaitjat Wit,” siiid Mildred, ‘.‘I 
was not thinking of the pitcli, but the 
man.” ■« • , 

What can you be talking 
child said her aunt; iu utter 
meat. ' ''■■■', ’'i- 

But there %v]as one b«14ad who 
appeared to have iiisderfttKiod 
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Mildred was talking of, and wiu> now, 
by some observation, made his pre- 
sence known to them. As she turned, 
she caught the eye of — Alfred Win- 
ston. 

They met this time as old acquain- 
tances ; and that glance of intellectual 
freemasonry which was interclianged 
between them, tended not a little to 
Incriutse their feeling of inthiuicy. 

“And yon too are going into Italy?*’ 
she said. “ But how is it tliat you 
select this route ? ” 

“ I made an excursion,” he ]*epli<‘d, 
“last summer into Switzerland and 
the noiih of Italy^ whicli accounts for 
my turning the "Alps on this occa- 
sion.” 

The vessel now n eighed anchor. 
l)ei>iirtu«» — and a beautiful sunset — 
made the view delightful. But day- 
light so< HI deserted 1 hem. IMr. Bhioiu- 
liekl came to take? the ladies down to 
the cabin, where a nu^al, wliicli might 
be called either dinner or suj)per, uas 
preparing. IMLldnal would rather 
have remained on deck ; but as he had 
expressed his intention ot‘ doing Si», 
she thought it better to descend with 
the rest. 

Amongst the company in the cai)in 
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she immediately recognised 
fellow-travellers of tHe pr-ov'ioTBis.diH 
I'here Avas the elderly gpuQ^man’ iipM 
his black wooden sboes^ and his shocM 
diy cough, gently but stranttQiisi^,f 
chiding the gari;^Qn for his delay. . 
tluisc vessels the passage-money fer- J 
eludes provisions, so that, eat or-ndi»:'i 
5"ou pay ; and our oxi^ericnced travei - m 
ler, having taken due precaution, aft 
lie soon afterwards infonued all the 
com)»auy, not to dine, was very ex-" 
ciisa bly sum ewhat impatient. Mldreil 
Avas amuseil to hud him eupi)orting 
his character throughout Avith poifect^ 
consist(‘.nGj'. Although every one but 
himself Avas siitfering from heat, he-^ 
anxious only for the public good* and ! 
esjxjcially for tJic comfort of the ladies 
— ^maintained a strict watch upon both;, 
door and AAdndoAv, and would have 
kept both, if ])ossiblo, hermetically' 
clos(*d. And as the waitei’s handed 
round the soup, or any thing thatw^aa' 
fluid, lie, with a mild solemnity , of. 
manner, Avarned them not to arroser 
his coat, iiol to sprinkle that excellent 
garment which Avas doubtless deatiuod, 
under so considerate a master, to 
luany years of service. 
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TIic next moniiiig Mildred had 
risen with the duAvn, leaving her aunt 
and the rest of the passengers locked 
in their slinnbei’s. What a delightful 
sensation awaited her as slu*, rose from 
the close cabin bf the steamer, and, 
nsceiidiiig upon deck, ixici the breeze, 
the sunrise, the daneJng Avaters of 
the Mediterranean, and liailed at her 
side riie mountain coast of Italy ! Tt 
waslno flrst time in Jier life she Jiad 
seen tlie blue hill crested Axirh the 
snowy summits of the moi*e ilislaiit 
and lofty mountain, — a combination 
which the art of the paint^’ is dailA^ 
attempting to iinilatc, but the etherial 
tsftect of which it never can at all ap- 
proach. What an enchantment is the 
iirsfc view of tlic greatta: beauties of 
nature! The flrst lake— -the first 
mountain — the first time we behold 
tnoetental snow, wdiito as the summer 
dond; but which passes mi away— is 
sin era in tm etistence, — sa flrst love 
Its dlsftppoi]^ The in- 


habitant of a mountainous countiy; 
though lie may boast his greater inti- 
- uiacy AA itJi nature, though he may 
have luiked all the teeUngs of home 
with hcj- grandeur and sublimity,, catt 
never knoAv AA’liat tlie dwcDer in.tlm 
plain and the city has felt, aa'Iio, nath 
matured taste, with iipugination cuillr 
vated by literature, stands, in aJi 
vigour of his mind, for the fli^; 
before the mountain! lfr%'aiS,hut ft* 
distant vicAv of the Alps tha* 
iiOAv obtained; but that snowy 
against the hiue sky--that mwed iiol, 
that Avas not cloud— ^exerdsed 
describable fascination OA^r v ; 

WitmtoQ Avas also soon i^n. 
but, observing how wdl 
ployed, he was careM 
her. He well kneAV,^kowy 
Avas solltiide. to the 

tion which cither 

It is but a second^ 

dtemeat- that 
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heairt is but Iialf full of its object, 
to cc^pletc its plcasiu'c, craves 
mj?ympAtby, 

; ,|Et Was not till they were within 
wht of Genoa that lie ventured to 
the side of the vessel where 
$]|e was sitthig. 

■ iSTow/’ said ho, with a .smile, “ it 
is' permissible to talk. We approach 
tSc shore too near for picturescpic 
effect: and the town of Genoa, seen 
hero from the bay, whatever tourists 
iil9.y assert, is neitfier more nor less than 
what sea-port town may be expected 
to be.** 

Yes,” said MUdred ; “ I wa.s just 
observiim to myself that a hilly coast, 
delightful to him who is on it, and 
delightful to the distant spectator, is 
at a certain mid- way, station seen to 
great disadvantage. It has lost the 
cerulean hue — ^that colour laid in the air 
-—that visible poetry which it had ap- 
propriated to itself; it has lost this 
bnohantment of distance, and it [S' still 
too remote for the natural beauty of 
its several objects to be perceived. 
These arc dwaifed and hatteiied. 
The tees are bushes, mere tufts of 
gi^en ; the precipices and cliffs are 
patches of gravel darker or lighter. 
For thebhann of imagination it is too 
near ; for the effect of its on n realities, 
tod remote. And yet — and yet — see 
what a Wc is thrown over the scene 
by the shadow of that passing cloud, 
moy^g rapidly over the little lickls, 
and houses, and the olive groves I 
How it brightens all, by the contrast 
it forms with the stream of light which 
follows as rapidly behind it I I re- 
trari-r-I retract — ^Nature has a pencil 
wliich never is at fault ; wliich has 
always some touch in reserve to kindle 
fev^iy scene into beauty.” 

“ 5ut the town ” 

“ Ohi I surrender the town. Cer- 
tainly, if this is the vieiV which tour- 
ista admire, they shall-uever have the 
moul^ng of my anticipations. The 
.sail by ime coast has been delightful ; 
but it is precisely here, in presence of 
this' congregation of ordinary build- 
ings, that, the ]>leasiire deserts us,” 

‘JFoople,” said Winston, “have 
dei^ibed Genoa the Proud as if its 
palaces stood by the sea. Tliey have 
combined, I suspect, in one view all 
that .the exterior and the interior of the 
town had presented to them. They 


have takcif the little privilege of turn- 
ing the city inside out ; just as if one 
should make up a picture of the ap- 
proach to London by the river Thames, 
by lining its banks with sections cut 
out of Regent’s Park. But here we 
are at anchor, and shall soon be able 
to penolratc into this city of palaces-” 

They landed, and Allred Winston 
assisted the latlics to disembark, but 
showed no symptoms of any intention 
to attac'li himself to their party. He 
did not even select the same hotel. 
But as all travellers are seeing the 
same sigh Is, visiting the same churches, 
the same palaces, the same points , of 
view, it w'as not possible for them to 
be long without meeting. And these 
casual encounters seemed to afford to 
both parlies an equal i)leasiire. 

We have seen that there was a 
strain of thought in Mildred’s mind, 
wdiich found neither sympathy nor 
apprehension with her coiupauions. 
!Mr. Bioomffcld was, indeed, more in- 
lelligeut than his sister ; but his half- 
perct'ptions, coupled unfortunately 
with no distrust whatever of himself, 
made him the more tedious compiuiioii 
of the tA\ o ; for he w ould either inflict 
nj)on her some misi)laced flii)pancy, or 
some wearisome common -place; which 
last he doubted not was oxtremcly 
edifying to his niece. Good man ! he 
little suspected that the great ditic- 
rence between hiniseli and his niece 
consisted in this, that ho was indeed 
iiica]>ahlc of receiviug any edification 
from her ; whilst she, in her own 
silent way, would often extract from 
the chaff' he d(‘alt in, some truth for 
herself. Her respoiisivo ‘‘ Yes,” waa 
often yielded in assent to a moaning 
other and higher than he was aware 
Ik* had exi)ressed. To luu', theretbre^ 
the intellectual s^'bipatliy wliieHl she 
found ill their felloAv-travcllcr was 
peculiarly grateful ; it was as uovtd as 
it w^as agreeable. 

If she 'had refused to be pleased 
with the applauded view of the bay of 
Genoa, shp was unfeigncdly interested 
in the interior of tlio town. Nor^ 
perhaps, is-tlierc any town hi Italy, 
with the exception of Venice, which 
makes a more atiiking iinpi^ession 
ujion tlie traveller, lie wnlks through 
a str(*et of palaces, the painted frouta 
of many of which remind him of thtt 
scenes of the theatre— so that he can 
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liJVdly bcliew. Iiimself to bo in a real 
town ; lie i5ccs tlic ovan^jo-trco upon 
the terrace above him, and its veri- 
talvlo golden fruit hangs over his head 
— Is hanging in the open air : he feels 
» he is now really in Italy ! ho sees the 
light arcade running by the side of the 
palace, with its decorated arch, its 
statues, its rases; and as passes 
along the strecd, the open portico 
partly reveals tlie branching staircase, 
and the inner court, Avith its deserted 
galleries, and its noAV so solitary foun- 
tain. And as' he walks on — ^in strik- 
ing contrast— naiTOAv, very iuutoav 
stmets, at his right or at his left, 
descend upon him, dark and preci- 
pitous as a mountain gorge, bringing 
down the clattering mule, laden inge- 
niously encfngh Avilli whatever is else- 
where stowed into a cart, or the 
antique sedan, the onl}' vehicle in 
wliich a living man could navigate 
those straits. Tlieii the iiniltitucle of 
jiriests and friars, black and brown — 
the Avhite muslin veil thrown over the 
heads of the women, or the gaudy 
scarf of printed cotton substituted by 
the poorer sort (Miss Bloomfield ex- 
claimed, and very naturally, that they 
had got their bed furiiitui’e about 
their ears) — all this, and much more, 
Avhich it is not exactly onr j)uiq)OHc to 
describe, give to the’ town an air of 
complete originality. The A ciy decay, 
in some parts, of its antique state and 
gi-andenr, adds to its interest. ()ii(‘, 
looks into the deserted porch, deserted 
of all but that sleepy shoe-black, Avho 
lias installed himself in its shade Avith 
the necessary implements of his* call- 
ing; and one sees the fountain still 
bubbling up, still playing there before 
its only companion,' that stained and 
mutilated statue, avIio looks on Avith 
Low pensive, hoM’' altered, hOAV de- 
ploring an aspect ! 

The young jn'icsts, Avith their broad 
hats and Avell draped vests of spotless 
black^ebth, Mildred thought the best 
dressed inen stie had any where seen. 
The finished dandy looks contemptible 
by the side of these. She could not pass 
the sjtme compliment on the*broAvii 
friar, corded mid sandeled, Avith his Ioav 
brow find his bare shaven crown. In 
vaiA does he proclaim that his poverty 
is voluntary, and most meritorious : he 
has a sad, plebeian aspect; - and even 
his saintly brother in black manifestly 
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looks doAvn upon bim^ as they irveet', 
upon the pavement, as beibnrfng'te'! 
the d(unocracy of their sdcred order. 
Voluntaiy po\^ertyl the faith in the 
existence of such a thing is rarer CA^en 
than the thing itself; it is Avoni oiity 
and in this age a mendicant friar can 
be nothing more than a legalised 
bcggai*, earning his subsistence (as 
tlic C‘hurch, Ave suppose, Avould ex- 
l>lain it) by the useful ottice of stinm- 
latiug the diarity of men ; there being 
in the natural constitution of society 
so fcAV occasions for the practice of 
benevolence. 

Onr follow-tvaA'cllers had met hi 
the church of tlui Anmmeiation^ one 
of the nujst gorgeous structures AvhicU' 
the Catholic religion has erected for 
its AA'orship. It Avoiild be ‘almost im- 
])ossible fm* gilding, and painting, and 
all the decorative arts, to produce any 
thing more siilcndid than the interior 
of this temple. Neither Versjiill^s 
nor Rome has any thing td Compete 
Avith the suni])tuous efiect which is hci*o’ 
])roduced by these means. By drawing 
a red silk cin*taiu across the iippeiv 
AviudoAA^s, Ihere is throAvn over the 
gilding so ricli a hue, that the roof 
and pillars glow as if Avith moltcii 
gold. High up, within the dome, 
there stand, in iiaivs, one at each side 
of every AvindoAV, gilded statues ; and 
tli(*se, in the red light thrOAvn upon 
them, look as if inA^ested Avith flame. 
Tliey reminded Mildred of some de- 
scription sIjc had read in Southey’s 
Curse of Kehwiia, 

Winston was disposed to quarrel 
Avith the building as being too gor- 
geous ; but Mildred, Avho resigned 
herself more readily to genuine and 
natural imi)nl.ses of pleasure, and Who 
at all times exj^cssed the unaffected 
dictates of her taste, would not 
quiesce iuUny censure of the kind. 

“ No,” she maintained, “ if the art- 
ist aim at being Tgorgeous, he must 
stop at no half measures. There is a 
higher aim, no doubt, where fonn and 
})rop()rtioii ought more strictly to pre- 
dominate OA'cr colour, and all the 
splendour of marble and of gilding.^ 
But if he is resolved to dazzle us — 
to be sumptuous is his very object, 
let him throw timidity to the winds ; 
let him build — ^as he has done here — 
in gold; let him paint — as on this 
ceiling— in such glowing colouns aaf 
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tlii« roof of flame cannot over- 
power. Look up the dome ; sec liow 
elouds ai^ I’OlHiig down upon 

' ^ ’** But,’’ said Winston, still disposed 
to be cHtical, there is soniethlng 
else in that dome which seems dis- 
" posed to fall; and which, from its 
\ Batm*c, ought to manifest no such 
tendency. Do you nmnirk those 
small Corinthian pillars i)laced round 
the upper part of tin* dome — Jiow they 
lean inward? A pillar is the last 
thing , which ought to look a*^ if it 
nocdcd.siipport ; yt't thos(‘ evidently, 
dnless fastened to the wall, would, by 
their own gravity, fall down u]>on us. 
This is surely con traiy to the simplest 
rules of taste, yet* it is not the first 
time I Jittve observi‘(l iu Italy this 
jspecies of ornament.” 

“ I acquiesce in your crith'ism,” 
Sfiid Mildred, with a smile; “now 
point me out something to admire.” 

■ They sat down quietly on one of 
the beiichos, ])liic(‘d there for the sej*- 
♦ vlc-o of the faithful, to survey at lei- 
sure this sumptuous <*dili(‘e, and led II s 
impression &iwk into their memory. 
But this pleasure was not a little 
inlernipted by the devotees iu tlieir 
neighbourhood — diity, ragg(‘d, s(jua1id 
men and women, mumbling and spit- 
feg — spitting and mumbling. They 
were unmasonablc enough to feel that 
the devotion of those pi'Ojde was (piife 
an intrusive circumstance. For such 
wo^hippei’s ! — such a temple ! — 
thought Mildred . They were J a bher- 
ing their prayers, lLlv(j kliocy, behind 
her. “ Let us move away, ” she 
Whispered. “After all,” said Win- 
ston, as they retired, “ it is for their 
idiocy, and not onr admiration, that 
the temple is built.” 

On leaving this building they di- 
rected their steps towards tIk' suburbs 
of the town, and entered a chureli, 
which, in its mfidest ap]>(‘.arane(*, 
formed a strong <*outrast witli the one 
they had just visited. A level space 
, before it, phyitcd with trees, gave it 
the air of an English parish church. 
JNeitbor the interior nor the exterior 
presented any andiitectiiral display. 

; Whilst Mr. and Miss Bloomfield M ere 
^Widking up to t he altar, and taking, 
duty bound, a smvey^of the 
':|i?hdle building, Mildred and her com- 
i lingered near the entrance, 


attracted by some monumental tablets 
set up against the 'walls. 'JIic ba.s- 
reliefs on one or two of these M'cre 
remarkabh} for theh- beauty, their 
elegance and tenderness, and the in- 
scriptions accorded With them, and 
seonH‘d fidl of feeling. 

“ I am glad,” she said, “ we hap- 
]icned limiter here. 1 M as bt‘ginning 
to be a nttlc out of Immour with my 
catholic brethven; but these tablets 
bring me liack to a cliavitable and 
kindly mood.” 

Winston joincMl lier in reading sonn? 
of the inscriptions. 

“ It is really,” said ho, “ the first 
time 1 can remember to b.ive been 
atfected by monumental inscrii»tions, 
or to liave read them Mith any ]doii- 
sure or patience. Jn an English 
cliiireliyard, the tombstone eitlier 
preaches at you — ami tiiat with such 
an ofiinisive d()gniatism as none but a 
(l(‘ad man M'onld v(‘htLuv to assume — 
or it ]>resents a fulsome, collection of 
Jamiatory phrase, s, sho^'efi('d upon the 
dc‘ad with as mneh thought and con- 
sideration as Men* the dirt and clay 
his <!ofiiu. Jf vers(‘ is added, it 
seems to have been snppU(*d, Mith the 
stone, ly the stone-mason ; the eoiiu- 
tr.ymen of Milton — and not alone the 
poor and ignorant — seleci, to be eii- 
graveil on the (mdnriug marble, some 
intiablc doggerel that ought never to 
liave been lieard beyond the nursery, 
so that hwpersons stop to read the 
epitaphs in our chiircTiyards, unless 
in a spirit, of nuickery, and M'ith 
the hope of extracting a jest from 
them.” 

“ For Mdiicli reason ^ amongst others,” 
stud Mildred, “1 generally avoid them. 
J would j‘es]H‘ct the dead, — and the 
living in tluar afiiicjioii. But Mdiat a 
natural, humane, tender, and faithful 
spirit an* sonu* of these written in 1 
And this beautiful figure of a young 
girl aset*ndiug to the skies, end»racing 
the cross in her arms, — what a sweet 
piety it breathes ! Flow M^ell it beai:«t 
out the inscription underneath, the 
conceit in which iniglit otherwise have 
at least failed to please, — 

e fatta iu cielo quale parve iu terra 
— un aiigelo. 

“ And here — how full of tenderness 
— ^how full of faith— i^oem these simple 
M'ords! — 
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Qui dorme in pace 
la gentile c virtuosa gioviiie 
Maria, &ic. 

Yoleva all’ amplesso di Dio. 

““And tills — 

O Gincvra, 

Uiiioo iiOBtro tesoro ! 

Arridi a noi dal ciclo 
cara aiigioletta, • 
e lie prega da Dio 
novella prole clio ti Bomigli, 
a rcndere inciio accrbo, 
il dolore della tua partita. 

“Earth and lloaveu — how lluy 
mingle lierc!” 

“ Is it ])octi 7 or roliginn tliat wc 
m*c reading V” SiilcL Winston. . “Jt 
seenns to me as if tlnvsi* pt'ople, had 
suddenly turned their jKxdry into 
taitli.” 

“ Or Jiave some of ns Ijeen turning 
our faith into poetry? 1 believis” 
added Mildred, “ that, in every mind, 
iu»t utterly destitute of imagiiuition, 
tli(‘ bouiKbiries oj' the two are not very 
rigidly defined. 'Diere is always sonu*- 
thiiig of faith in onr poetry, and some- 
thing of poetry in our faith.'’ 

They were now JoiiuHl hy Air. and 
Miss Bloonilield, who had niach^ their 
lour of the dinreli ; cand the whole 
party ret raced t heir stejis towards them 
hotel. AVinston felt that he had not 
once indulged Air. Blooiulield in an 
opiiortiiuily of venting liis hinunita- 
tioiis over the evils of iras i*!, and the 
discomforts of foreign jiarts; lie there- 
fore a.sk(‘,d that gentleman how had 
found himself aeiunnmodatcd at the 
hotel at which In^ had descended. 

“ Ay,” said Air. Bloonilield, de- 
lighted to have a topic on Avhieh liii 
could feelingly exjiatiate, “ Descended! 
— "tis the Ereiichinan’s phrase. 1 know 
that I have, ascended to iny^ hotel, 
and to no trivial elevation. Why, 
hotel itself does not begin till lierc 
ahojilier house might end, and where 
it ends might b(‘ a problem for astro- 
nomers to calculate. 'The ladies got 
deposited somcwlicre beneath the 
clouds ; but for m 3 "self 1 am really at 
a frightful altitude. 1 was conducted 
up a dark stone-staircase w'ith an 4j*on- 
bannister ; after some time my^ guides 
branched off laterally through by- 
mssages, with npgkzed openings, 
navittg the most cheerless look-out 
imaginable, and across damp landing- 


places cojitiguous to sinks, apd Whaft^ 
seeinoil wasli-liouses, and where you 
heard the pcn-petual dripping of w-atfcr. 
All this lay in the mad to my bed-r 
room; but the be<l-room waa hot 
reached y id . T had again to mounfe-^ 
to mount — till 1 w'as almost giddy* 
When at leiigtii I attained the apart* 
meut destined for me — the only one, 
I was assured, vacant in tlio hotel — : 
aiul was left up there alone hi it, I 
f(‘lt so remov ed from all human fellow- 
ship, all succour or sympathy from 
th(*. iiilnibitaiits of the earth below, 
that 1 do d(‘clarei if 1 had not been 
a liUie initiated on the journey — ^if I 
had eoiue direct from my English 
home at Wlinboriie — and if, more- 
over, I was not. here in character of 
])rotector to two ladies, and therefore 

i) omul to cany a bold face in gll 
extriMuities — 1 do declare that 1 
should have throwm myself down in 
utter ilesi»air upon the floor, and tliere 
lay' till the umlerlaker should come 
and take ipe down again! — it ^med 
the only mode of descent that was at 
all practicable.” 

Certainly it would bo the easiest 
audtln‘ sah'sl,” said Winston, hmnour- 
ing his vein of exaggeration. “ And 
y et it is hardly upon the floor that 
y'(»u would have thrown yourself — 
•which being jirobably of painted tiles, 
w’oiikl have given yon a cruel recep- 
tion. Yon would rather have chosen 
Captain Shandy’s attitinJo, when he 
w as overw lj(‘lmcd with grief, and flung 
y our.'^elf face foremost upon the bed.” 

“ Very true. ' And as to that* same 
bed, wiiIdliei*^ow'ing to the fatigue of 
niy toilsome ascent, or to some good 
properties of its owu, 1 must confess 
1 nev er slej)! on any thing more agree- 
able. Y>t, on examination, 1 found 
it stuffed with the di'ied leaves of tie 
Indian corn. Strange substitute for 
a feather bed ! It'^ is inconaiiyable 
how comfortable I* found it. And to 
be the dried leaves of Indian corn — 
a sort of straw, in short. And tho 
,ncxt morning when t woke, and sw 
by daylight the ligiit and eleganfe 
drapeiy of my bed, and looked tip 
at the gaily painted ceiling-*-! sup^ 

j) ose in this coinilry tlie pigeon-hott^fei^ 
have their ceilings painted ^ — I OQuld 
hardly believe that I *waa in, an attte 
— raised even to the fifth pow er of m 
attic.” 
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When Alfred Winston mgjintocl to 
that night — as Mr Bloom- 
it^d persisted in ealiiiig every elevated 
ddl^itory— ho ought, if fatigue was 
^flicient to ensure it, to have slept 
jHOdlitdly too. IJiit he did not. lie 
did not sloop at all. And tlie result 
of this sleepless night M’as a, rcsolh- 
tiOn, Tyhich does not seem strictly con- 
sequent thereon, — a resolution to rise 
ladth the dawn, and leave Genoa 
intmediateiy. 

The fact was, that tliis Mildred 
Willoughby was exercising over liiiu, 
not, as is often sifid, a fascination ‘"for 
which he could not account,” but one 
fbr which he could account too w(‘ll. 
She realized all that ho had ever ]>ic- 
tnred to himself of feminlno channs, 
—his ideal of woman, — gi'aee, beauty, 
tenderness, and a mind highly culti- 
vated. But he had not come to Italy 
to fall in love. Besides, what liad he, 
in Italy or elsewhere, to do with love? 
If was a thing out of his calculation at 
all tilles and places, and just now 
more than ever. Ilow could he sec 
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Italy— SCO any thing — ^^vith this Mil- 
dre(i by the side of Mm ? He would 
escape from this dangerous party, if 
was their intention, he had heard, to 
proceed to Pisa; lie would start at 
once to Florence, and visit Pisa on 
his return. By this means he should 
get the start of them, and he would 
keej) it. ^ 

By eight o’clock that morning ho 
was t^l^ elling on t he road to Fhn'cuce. 

Tlie Bloomfield^ wore a little sur- 
]>ris(Hl at not encountering their agiTc- 
able ( ompanion again ; and at hmgth 
concluded tha;t he had taken his depar- 
ture. Kather abruptly, to bo surcT 
yet what claim had either on tln^ other 
to any of tlie ccu’einonies Of social 
intercourse? They were meixi tra- 
vellers, whom hazard had thrown 
togetlicr.’ 

“ After all,” said Mr. Bloomfield ; 
“ we h.'ive never been introdirce<l.” 

“ Very ti*ii(‘,” said Miss Bloomfield, 
“ that never stnult me.” 

MiltUed was silent. 
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Winston so far succeeded in his 
dcMgn, thathy hastening from Genoa, 
and leaving Pisa uiivisitod, he was 
enabled to viov the galleries of Flo- 
rence without' being disturbed by any 
other beauty than that which looked 
on him from the avails, or lived in t lie 
Oi*eal^ns of the sculptor. From FJo- 
rence he had proceeded to Home, and 
hiid surveyed its aiitiqtBties and the 
in^'ols of art it contained, still undis- 
tracted by the* too fascinating Mildred. 

Bat although he had secured his 
SofitnUnfi'orn intemiption by a person 
Mdy to interest him too keenly, he 
Uhis BOfr equally resolute, or equally 
(iliecdssM, in keeping hiinfeelf aloof 
ftete ftllow-ti'awllcrs witlr 

ivhte hei had scarce one thought or 
im taste in common^ Our readers 
indy remnteber^ young lady whom< 
^ dttethpted to describe, figuring not 
a<t the ball-room 
damsel belonged 
rhio; in her own way, was 
oddity, and who, indeed, 
rissponsIWe^f^ 

insistci^ipon 


it that, as all the world know' tliey 
w'erc travellei’s, just lookiug in, as it 
were, as they were passing through 
the town, they might very well go to 
the ball in their travelling dresses; and 
as she was one of those who hold, 
rigidly to tlie pindent maxim that 
“ any thing w^as good enougli to travel 
in,” these dresses were not likely, be 
the occasion what it might, to be re- 
markable for their frcslniess. 

!Mrs. elacksoii was tlui widow of a 
citizen of London who had lately died^ 
leaving her and, her daughter a very 
ample fortune. ’ Now, ^although Mr. 
Jackson had, ever since his marriago, 
been adding InmdnM to hundred by 
the sale of wax and 'tallow candles id 
the city, yet had he continund to inhab- 
it the ^ame little house at Islington 
into which he had ftfst packed himself 
wdth dear Mrs; Jackson immi?diate^ 
after the honeymoon ; nor had he, in 
any one way, made an tO'^Moj 
his increasUtg income. ' An Effort 
it would have been. What .jporb 
did Jackson Want 9 * What ' 

he hav^i enjoyed? lioUncMsiing 
took him to his wai^Oiise id 
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^ind tlio afternoon brought him back 
with an excellent appetite for an ex- 
cellent dinner, and quite sufficiently 
fatigued to enjoy that comfortable 
digestive nap, in which Mrs. Jackson 
also joined Jiiin ; and from which he 
W'oke up only the better prepared for 
the hearty slumbers of the night. Ills 
wealth, liad he been obliged to spend 
it, would liave added' to his discom- 
fort, instead of diffusing, over him, as 
it did, a peiTictual pleasant glow of 
self-import ancc. A larger and finer 
house, with tlio toil of receiving com- 
pany in it, would have distn^ssed him 
beyond measure. It was bad enough 
to be compelled, ocx-asionally, to takes 
his spouse to the theatre, or to a 
CJiristmas party : siudi enterprises 
were looked forward to witli uneasy 
approhmisicm ; and the gratification 
of having tjot over them was the only 
one they afforded him. llis ledger — 
bis ncwspa])cr — his dinner and a fire- 
side, quiet blit not s<^IUary, this was 
the siimniary of lihi happiness, llis 
little wine-glass, as Boswell Avoiild 
have expressed it, was quite full ; you 
would only liavo made a mess of it, 
mid spoilt all, by attempting to pour 
in a whole tumbler-full of happiness, 
OiKi daughter only had blessed the 
luiptia-ls of Mr, and Mrs. Jackson. Sli(» 
w'as still at boarding-school when her 
father died. But, after this event, 
her fond mamma could no longer bear 
the separation ,* and home she came, 
bringing with her that accuratij ami 
complete stock of hiininii knowledge 
and female accomplishments which is 
usually derived from such cstablisli- 
meiits, namely, infinift^ scraps of every 
thing and every thing iu scraps, with 
the beginning of all languages, of all 
arts, and all sciences. There was in 
her portfolio a map of China, faithfully 
delineated, and a group of roses not 
quite so faithM. She had. strummed 
one sonata till she played it with aU 
the certainty of animal instinct^ 
and j^he had acquired the capability of 
raying, How d^o in at leiast 
three,, several hjngii^gcs beside the 
Bn^sh. , , . . , , 

Jackson” even the 
epcitety of the acopmpikhed Louisa 
not compensate. The nvidow 
vety dullU N, Het cqnifiortatole 
at Islington ceased to, 1;u*iug 
jpqtft&rt; tq: her ; and she was torment- 


etl by a most unusual restlessness. 
Her daughter, who had heard 
her favourite companion at tlio board- 
ing-school, of the charms of foreign* 
travel, — of the romantic adventures, 
and the handsome counts and barons 
that are sure to be encountei'ed on th^ 
road, took advantage of this restless- 
ness to «persiiadc her mamma to take 
a lour on the Contiueiit. After much 
discussion, much hesitation, iufinito 
talking, and reading of guide-books, 
and explonng of niaj>s — they started. 

Absurd ! — impossible ! — exclaims' 
the intelligent readei^tliat good Mrs. 
Jackson should commit herself and her 
daughter to all the casualties of travel 
witbout a male companio^. And for 
what purpose ? What pleasure could 
rocks and moiintains, or statues and 
])ictiires, give to her, that would be 
worth the trouble of getting to them t 
Very absurd and quite impossible] 
'wc ourselves sliuukl, perhaps, have 
exclaimed, had we been inventing 
incidents, and not recording #mere 
sober matter of fact. But so it was- 
Aml, indeed, let any one call to mind 
the strangi*- groups he has encountered 
— ^scrambling about the Continent, the 
Lord knows why or wherefore — and 
whateviT -difficuity ho may have, ,ht 
oxi)laiuing Mrs. Jackson’s motives, 
he will have none in believing her 
conduct, were it twice as absurd. Of 
])]easnre, indeed, she had little, and 
very much ti’ibulation. To be sui^ 
she f(‘lt quite at home upon tlie steam- 
boat on the lihine; — “it did ^^0 re- 
mind her” of a trip she once took -to 
Greimwieli with the dear departed. 
And then it was voiy amusing and 
instructive to both herself and her 
daughter to find out aU the places as 
tlicy passed on that “ Banorama^Mth^ 
Rhine” which lay exteud^ed ott thehf 
laps before tliem. Being on thJi^ spqL 
they could study tlic map 
lar advantage. But it was not alwaj^ 
tlicy had a map of the countiy^Jto look 
at, nor even any , one tq tell them 
names of the plin^es. The idea of 
iug a place and not 

—this always puj; Jdrs. iufc 3 

perfect fever: iis well, she .wom4jSa|5i 
shake hands w^tli the 
mid not know jh;' 

And, then what 
tell, ftom the 
put hofore, >an4 
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r ^Jt&in’hcT*? and that daily affliction 
^liiposed on her with such uniicces- 
JWtiy et-ttOity*— of eating her meat with-- 
: , regetables, or her vegetables with- 
Wnieat? 

I Still on she went — ^bustling, olbow- 
Ing, sighing, scolding, coin])laining — 

V tral nevertheless ti-avelling on. Being 
‘at Home, in the same hotel with 
Winston, and finding that he had 
. jtnswercd one or two of Ikt questions 
' very civilly and .satisfactorily, both 
, she and her daughter liad frequently 
applied to him in their difficulties. 

' And these difficulties generally re- 
jBtiJtcd from a lack of knowledge, so 
easily supplied, that it w^ould have 
been meri churlishness to w'ithhohl 
the necessaiy information. 

. These diilicnltics, how'ever, .seemed 
to increase vatlier tliaii diminish with 
their sojourn at Koine; and well they 
ihight. Louisa Jack.son found them 
the most convenient things imaginable. 
She had been all th(‘. wuiy on the look- 
out fdf adventure.^, counts, and barons, 
nnd had hitherto met with iiothiug of 
the sort. But Alfred IVinston -was 
as handsome a.s any count need be — 
why not fall in Jow w’ith himV A 
gentleman she was convinced he w’^as ; 
of wealth slmhad sufficient, and to do 
her justice, had quite generosity 
enough to be inditferent as to his pos- 
. sessions ; and for the rest, she would 
^ l^t ha* eye, let her heart, clH»ose tor 
her. The brave Louisa! And lior 
eye and her lieart. — w hich mean here 
p^tty much the same thing — had 
xhada no bad selection. As she had 
mehtally resolved to bestow' herself, 
and all her “ stocks, funds, and secu- 
rities,** upon our hci-o, and as sJie had 
Wit Chough to see that her only hold 
him at present, was through his 
compassion for their eiuban’assments, 
she was determined to keep an ample 
,ahpply of than on hand. 

' j; %ey came sometimes witliout being 
* Jpalfed for, and without the least col- 
IhiSidn on her ,part. It w^as from no 
principle of economy, but from a cu- 
which could not bo gi-atitied .so 
well m any other* manner, tliat Mrs. 
JadksoA and lior daughter oceasionally 
' t^tnfed ti) thread their ^vay on I'oot 
J the streets- of Komo. On one 
C3Gpeditions they found tliem- 
liW™ in the .neighbourhood Of the 
''Opposite this building 
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there is a sort of ambulatory market, 
outrivalling all other markets, at least 
in the commodity of noise — a com- 
modity in which the populace of 
Home generally abound. On .ap- 
proaching it you think some desperate 
affray is going on ; but the men ai*o 
only parading and vaunting their dls^ 
gnsthig fish, or most uninviting vege- 
tables. The merits of these they pro- 
claim w ith a perfect storm of vocifera- 
tion. Mrs. Jackson, who had heard 
of resolutions on. the Continent^ did 
not doubt for a 'moment but that one of 
these frightful things w’as taking place 
before her. She and licr daughter hur- 
ried back with precipitation, hcaunted 
by all the terrors of the guill<»tiiie and 
the lamp-post. Louisa rememhered a 
certain beautiful princess she had read 
of, wiio had been compelled to drink 
a cup of blood to save her father. 
AVliat if they should treat her as tlu?y 
did the beautiful ])riijces.s, and otter 
her such another cup, and fovcij her to 
drink it, as the only means of saving 
her mother? Her heroism did not 
desert her. She resolved she w(»uld 
r/nh/i half. But as they w^ere- hurry- 
ing away full of these imnginaiy 
dangers, they nishcd upon one of a 
more real, though l(‘ss imposing de- 
scription. It is no joke in the naiTow 
streets of Rome, to meet with a string 
of caris draw'll by Inige oscen, wallow- 
ing along under their uneasy yokes. 
Just such a string ofeans encountered 
them as they turned one of tlie niany 
narrow .stn^ets that eimduct to the 
Pantheon, The enormous brutes w'Ciit 
lioking tliiir spreading lioriis thisway 
and that, in a manner veiy quiet per- 
haps in the aininars apprehensions, 
but very alarming to those of Mrs. 
Jackson ; huge Iionis, that were large 
enough, she thought, to spit an alder- 
man, and still have room tor her at 
the top. The two ladies, seeing the 
first of these calls approach, had 
drawm np close against the wall, and 
placed themselves on a little h^ihp of 
rubbish to bti more completely out of 
the way. To their dismay the line of 
these vehiejes seenvid to be endless-^ 
there was no escape — in that portion 
they had to stand, wliilo each brute 
as he passed turned his hom round 
to them, not with any ferocious inten- 
tion, but as if he had a;, great curiosity 
to feel them, aud examiue tMt texthr© 
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— attention which would have been 
^if?hly indecorous, to say the least 
of it." 

What could Winston do, who en- 
countered them in this predicament, 
but offer his escort? lie calmed their 
Tarious terrors — ^both of mad bulls 
and of revolutions — rccoudiicted them 
to the Pantheon, and secured an ex- 
ceedingly happy daj^ for one at least 
of the party. 

Winston liad now been some time 
in Home, and with an inconsistency 
so natural that it hardly merits the 
name of inconsistency, he tbuiid Jiim- 
self lookinpf about in tlic ffallerics and 
cliurches for Mr. llloomfield and his 
party, and with a curiosity which did 
not bespeak a very violent deterniina- 
tion to avoid them, lie bofijan to 
think that tliey had linjjfcred a long 
wdiile at Florence. lie had forgot 
the danger — he rcnieuil Hired the 
chann. 

One morning — having stolen out 
early and alone from his hotel — as he 
was engaged in viewing, for perhaps 
the last •time, the sculpture of the 
Vatican, he observed standing before 
tluj statue of Amazon, a female 
tigure, as beautiful as it, and in an 
altitude wliicli had been unconsciously 
moulded into some resemldaiice of the 
pensive, queen -like posture which 
tlic artist has given to the marble. 
It w’’as Mildred. He hesitated — lie 
approached. She, on her part, met 
him with the utmost frankness. His 
half-uttered apologies were imme- 
diately dropped. lie hardly knew 
whether to be pleased or mortified, as 
she made him feel that tJie peculiar 
footing on udiich they stood tasked 
him to no aiioiogies, no ceremoiiial, 
that he M^as free to go — aiid withal 
veiy welcome to return. 

“ You are lieforo the Amazon,” said 
he: “it is the statue of all others 
which has most fascinated me. 1 
cQiinot understand why it should bear 
tliq name it does. I siippose the 
learned in these matters have their 
reSsons : I have never inquired, nor 
feel disposed to inquire into them; 
but 1 am sure the character of the 
statue is not Amazonian, I'hat atti- 
tude — the right ann raised to draw 
aitlde her veil, the left hand ^at its 
elbow, steadying it — that beautiful 
cbutttenauce, so full of sadness and of 


dignity— no, these cannot belong to att - 
Amazon.” ^ ^ . 

. “ To a woman,” said Mildred, “ it 
Ls allowed to be indiffcivmt on certain 
points of learning; and, in such cases 
as this, 1 certainly take advantage to 
tiui full of the privilege of my sex. I 
care not wliat they call the statue*. 
It may have been called an Amazoiif 
by Greek and Homan — ‘it may have 
been so named by the artist himself 
when he sent it home to his patron : 

1 look at it as a creation standing 
between mo and the mind of the- 
artist ; and sure I am- that, bear what 
name it may^ tlu^ sculptor has eiu- 
l)odi(*(l here all that his soul had felt 
of the s^vcetness, and i)Ower, and 
<ligiiity of woman. It is a grander 
creation than any goddess J have seen; 
it has more of thonght ” 

“And, as a consequence, more of 
sadness, of unhappiness. How the 
inysUay of life seems to hang upon 
that pensive, brow I I used to share 
an impression, which I btjlieve ia very 
gencj’ul, iliat the deep soitow which 
comes of thought, the reflective mobm- 
choly w^hich results from pondering on 
the bitter pr(d)!(‘m of life, was peemiar 
to tin* moderns. This statue, and 
otlna-s w’liich 1 haN'c lately seen, have 
coiiviiUHHl me that the sculptor of 
anticpiity has occasionally felt and cx- 
preshod whatc\'(‘r could bo extra(ited' 
from th(i mingled poetiy of a Byrou 
or a Goethe.” 

“It seems that tlie necessity of 
representing the gods in . the clear 
light of haj)piuess and luiuwiedgo, in 
seniKi measure clq)rivcd the Greek 
artist of one great sonret! of sublimity. 
But it is evident,” continued Mildred,. 

“ that the mysterious, with its attend- 
dant sorrow^ Avas known also to hihu ^ 
How could it be otherwise? , pii- 
wiuit a beautiful creation is Wfj^^ 
stand before! And wiiat an art ifc 
is which permits us to stand tht*» 
before a being of this high ord^, andi» > 
note all its . noble jwssions \ 
the real life w^e should turn our 
aw^ay, or drop them, abashed, 
the ground. Here is more thati HfSt. 
and we may look on by > 

and mark its graceftil * to' 

queen-lika beauty, and this . dyer-/ 
miustered grief which we Jghay wfente, 
at, but dare not pity.^,’ ; . . ^ 

They passed ou to other 
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They paused before tlic Menander, 
sit^hig in his chair, “ 'J'he attitude,” 
siddishe, “ is so noble, thabtUc simple 
chair becomes a throne. But still 
how plainly it is intellectual power that 
alts enthroned tlicre ! The postui*c is 
imperial ; and yet how evident, that it 
is the empire of thought only that he 
governs in ! ” 

“ And this little statue of Escuhi- 
plus,” she added, “ kept me a long 
while before it. The healing sage — 
how faithfully is he represented \ 
What a sad benevolence I aecpiaiuted 
with pain — eompelled to inllict even 
in order to restore.” 

They passed throiigli the Jlall of the 
Miisos:‘ 

, How serene are all the Muses ! ” 
said Winston. “ This is as it should 
be., Even Ti-agody, the most moved 
of all, how evide4illy her emotion is one 
pf thought, not of piission ! 'riiongli 
Idle holds the dagger in her down-dropt 
* litmd, howplainly we see that she has 
'not used it! 8ho has j licked it up 
ftowa- the floor (ifter the fatal deed was 
perpetrated, and is musing on the 
ifeble catastro])hc, and the still more 
terrible passions that led to it.” 

They passed'through t\iQ Jlall of the 
Amlwo/s? but this had comparatively 
little attraction for Mlltlred. ll(,*r 
companion ' pointed out the bronze 
'‘centaur for her admiration, 

** You must break a centaur in half,” 
efi^l she, ^‘before I can admire it. 
JSiS, if I am to look at a satyr, jmiy 
, let Jim goat’s legs be hid in the bushes. 
1 cannot embrace in one conception 
tlicse fragments of man and brute. 

, Oomo with me to the neighbouring 
gallery } I wish to shoVyou a Jupiter, 
'isCi^ated at the further cud of it, which 
^ made half h Pagan of me this morning 
as 1 stood venerating it.” 
t ^*The hoad V your ♦Jiiiuter,” said 
Winstop,,.as they approached it, “is 
stffpasaed, I think, by more' than one 
,) bust of the same god that we have 
' «4rea4y seen ; and 1 And something of 
fiiflness or rigidity' in the figure ; but 
Jhe immession i| makes, as a whole, 

V,; > gK)W wonderfully on you 

;;:i; ycu JoA at it.” said Mildred. 
|\;:;'':^^''|!ow well it typj^^all that a Paga^v 
'Conceive of thi’e supreme fuler 
s^es, controller of the 
||5' ^'pwcrs^of nature, the great adm|nis- 
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trator of the world who has the Fates 
for his council 1 Ilis power irrosistible,^^ 
but no pride in it, no joy, no triumph, 
lie is without passion. In his right 
hand lies the thunder, but it reposes 
on his thigh ; and liis left hand rests 
cahnly ui>on his tall scejitrc sur- 
mounted by an eagle.. In his coiintc- 
iiauce there is the. tranquillity of un- 
qimsliojied supremacy; but there is 
no repose. There is *care ; a constant 
wakefulness. It is the governor of a 
nature wlmsc elements lla^e never 
known one moment’s pause.” 

“1 sec it as yon sjioak,” said M^in- 
ston. Wiiistoii then jiroposed that 
they should go together and look at the 
Apollo ; but Mildred excused herself. 

“ I have paid my devotions to tlu; 
god,” she said, “ tliis morning, when 
tile eye.s and the mind were fre.sli. 1 
would not willingly displace the im- 
pression that 1 noAV cany away for 
one which would be made on a 
fatigued and Jaded attention.” 

“ Is it not godlike V ” 

‘ ‘ Indeed it is. I ivas jiroBiimptuous 
enough to think I kncAv the ApoUo. 
A cast of the hciui — esteemed to be 
a very good one — my uncle had given 
me. I iilaccd it in my own room; 
for a long time.it was the first thing 
that the light fell upon, or my eyes 
ojicned to, in the morning ; and in my 
attempts at crayons 1 copied it, I be- 
lieve, in CATiy aspect. It seemed to 
me therefore that on visiting , the 
Apollo I should recognise aii old ac- 
quaintance. No sucli thing. The 
east had given me hardly any idea of 
the statue itself. There w’as certainly 
no feeling of old acquaintancejshqi. 
The brow, as I stood in front of the 
gml, quileovcraw'Cdmc; involuntarily 
1 retreated for an instant; you wdll 
smile, but I had to muster my courage 
before I could gaze steadily it it.” 

“lam not smpiiscd; the divinity 
there is in no gentle mood. How ma- 
jestic! and yet how lightly it touches 
the earth I It is buoyant with godhead':” 

“ What strikes me,*’ continued Mil- 
dred, “ as the great triumph of 
artist, is this very an^er of the god. Jt 
is an anger, whicli, ; lifeo .the aixow ho 
has shot from his bqw^ ^^ponds itself 
entirely upon Ufe viciik; there is«no 
recoil) as in human passion, upou 
mind of liinrwho feels it. Therc^is 
no jar thcre^ The lightning stsi^os 
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down — it tarries not a moment in the 
sky above.” 

Wo are giving, wc arc afraid, in 
these reports of Mildred’s conversa- 
tion, an erronoows impression of the 
speflLker. Wc collect together wliat 
often was uttered with some pauses 
between, and, owing to a partiality to 
our heroine, w'O are more anxious to 
report lier sentiments tlian those of 
lier companion. She is thus made 
to speak in a somewhat elaborate 
style, very diflft?rcnt from her real 
manner, and represented as rather the 
greater talker of the two ; whereas 
she was more disposed to listen than 
to speak, and spoke alwaj^s with the 
giT-atest simplicity — Avith "entlnisiasni, 
it is true, but never Avith effort, or 
display of diction. 

The delight wliich Winston ex- 
perienced, (haAdng already siirv’e3'^(»d 
them for and by himself,) in re- 
tracing his steps through the marA cIs 
of Rome witli such a companion, is 
indlscrlbable. The pictures in the 
Borghese, aud other palaces, broke 
upon him Avith a second novelty, and 
often with a deeper sentiment. But 
Avas there no danger in wandering 
through galleries Avith one l)y his side 
to whose living beauty the beauty on 
the canvass served ordy to draw re- 
newed attention and heightened ad- 
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miration ? If he fled at Genoa, Avhy 
docs he tarry at Rome? There are 
some dangers, alas I that are seen the 
less the greater they become. He 
Avas standing with her before that 
exquisite picture ill the Borghese 
palace representing the llirce Ages s; 
a youth is reclining in the centre, atid 
a nymph is playing to Imn upon two* 
flutes. He had seen it before, but ’ho 
se^ined iioav to understand it for the . 
first time. “ Hoav plainly,” he mur- 
mured to himself, “ is youth the all of 
life 1 Hoav idainly is love the all of * 
youth ! ” 

As he Avas hoAV somewhat familiar 
Avith Rome, ho could be serviceable to 
the Bloomfield party in the capacity ojP* 
ei^'oronc. Th(‘y Avere pleased Avith 
his services, and he found every day ^ 
some incontrOA^crtiblo reason why ho-* 
should bestOAv them. The embarra^^^ 
monts of Louisa JaCkson iind, h^r 
mamma Avere quite forgotten; nor^" 
could tludr difiicultics excite a naos- 
ment’s compassion or attention. In 
vain difl Louisa, sigh ; no inquiiy was 
made into the cause of her distress. 
In vain did she even, with plaintTve , 
voice, ask whether, “ being n Protes- 
tant, slie could take tli<^ veil, and be,, 
a nun ?” the question Avas xuiheeded, 
and its deep significance unpcrceived* 
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th^itkiwaoia^ 0^^ gwfate liowife* <m4br«fie«‘ ^of ifeeiiiig 
yirgii, attd , sublimity tbougHt Mii- 

^ tbb of ‘ tofi^ idoes k(i|ketu^us ilmii% otoatcttjf- 
%" 4fcJi^)'btiVe; Is^ Bu^Oue, ;$oUsi^ui«iite , gexierfedsbip 

DmV of > tho 1 jMorlboroiigfc ' tudouiltuble iinuties;# 

I^^BugenOf Maiir Bredetick, lofty ^uius l^pojooii, uo- 
^Vv^Kapoleottf aud errkig, ^sdimi WolUugtou. Great- 
Jb ^batd^'to say wbfcli iiosa iu tho militaiyf as iu cvmy other 
^^),whotherworQgard met, ie to be attaiuiHl ouly by strong 
ly ^have rendeiicd to natural talents^ perflevoni>gly directctl 
. CQUiitiies, Of the to one object, umli&trartod by other 
docd^ have loft pursuits, undivide^J by inlbrior aiubi- 
1 < ^bhad dhiiculties tton. /i!ho raci\ who have risen to thcr 
s to , 5^uteud with, highest eminence in war, have done 
>ntly ihsimnduntable soby the exercii^e of facilities as great, 
aM ;alt piwed In the and the force of genius its transcendent, 
^triOus oyor them. AU have as that, which formed a Homer, a 
qli^d 'l^eu* names, by exploits Bacon, or a Newtom {Succors doubt- 
ceding i^se i^'^rded of other loss commands the admiratiou of iho 

multitude; militiuy glory, captivates 
the "subsequent fate m the unthuiking throng; but to those 
^ij^rions., ■ Xhe relative position of the who know the milititry mt, %ud 
EprofM^h stales, thq preservation of can appreciate nial merit, tbif chief 
jgtrlSm rights, the maiatenarico of the ground? for admiration of its • gi’cbt 
. bulaiiigo.of power, tlu) salvation of the . masters, is a Souse of the difficulties, 
/wpk&om t^^'SBp of the strong, has to most imkiioivn, which they have 
tioen mduly owing to their exertions, ovorcomcj' < 

To thoiir biiogrgphy is attached not Piiikok Eugene, tliougli belonging 
fine^ly ft^^tuue^of the countries to to the same ago, often acting in the 
whjofr tliey belonged, bht the general same army, and sometimes coinmaud- 
\ dcstjpie^ of tEiU’ope, and through it of iiig altci’iiately with Maflborougii, was 
"^he hiljiian race. ’ ^ a general of an essentially dilferent 

y,i ,a faithful pictui*o, in a few ishanicter. A descendant of lliqIloiis(j 

'^qiagesv^f such men, may seem a hope- of Savoy, born at l^aris, in IbdJI, and 
li^Syo^id tovtheir mcrits^all invidious originally destined for the churchf he 
task* A brief summary, of the chief early evinced a rei)uguanco for theo- 
' actlbns of tliq^c of thorn to ordin^ logical studies, and, instead of his 
readers le^t khqwn, is, however, in- brevhuy, wfis devouring in secret 
^ dispousabletolaya^undationfDriheir Plutarch’s lives of ancient heroes. 

with those, wdiose dee<ls His figure was slender, and iiLs constl- 
jwe ^.'household prords. ' It isnot iin- tiition at first weak ; Init these disad- 
^ssiblc^ to .gonvey to those, who ate vantage, which caused Louis XIV., 
^fj^jimliar >vitn theii: exploits, a j>l casing .tp refuse him a regiment, dVom an 
,thhir loading features, and oiiinion that he was not equal to its 
6!f diflfetenco^ to those duties, were ^oon overcome by the 
W ho are tiqt; give some idea of the iOrdour of his mind. Immediately 

^>hjfag«re wniclitjieir studyis calculated setting out for Vienna; he entered tlui 
jiftbril*. ; GendriU^, like poets or pain- imperial service ; but he was stilt pnr- 
ters, have bertain leading clgiracter- 'aticft by tbp eiimity ofeLouvois, wlio 
iatics wWch may be traced thro^bAll pg^cured from Louis a decree whidi 
Itlieir acuieyi^^ments:; a peculiar Impress ^^proiiouiicjed sentence of l)anishment on 
ebrnmunlcated by nature to.;, Bcfenclimen pi % aimies of foreign 

who, to 

re*e^jt,^r1?rapcfi 
mr^Pito .of him, sahk Kjflgepe viasd" h^ 
yas more on^c ya his 


^thclr^minds, ' which appears, fe>t lami 
^thanon the painter’s oan^ass or 
4i|k)efe’i| ^Unes, in ^Ptheir ‘ action^. ' 

segrandedr of inception toljK 


wi. ' Ilto r^ios tiyr lyar was not 
! nlQtliodical or scientific like that of 
T:^pi»0 oa?s>MrIl^ essen- 

tially (J^hliralroaB like that of the Black 
Friu^ i&r the Great CTondd. ' It was 
to the ten*ible of the 

Tartar chiefs;, it savoured more of 
oriental dhriug. ^ So was as t>rodigsd 
of the blood of his soldiers as Napbleou ; 
but, unlike him, he never Med to ex- 
pose his own with equal readiness in 
the fight, lie did not reserve his -at- 
tack in person for .tlie close of the 
affray, like the Fiench Btnpei*or, but 
was generally to bo seen in the fire 
from the very outset. It was with 
'*<Ufiiculty he could t)e restrained 'from 
heading tho*first assault of grenadiers, 
or leading on the first charge of horse, 
liis first distinguished command was 
ill Italy, in 1691, and his abilities soon 
gave his kinsman^ the Duke of Savoy, 
ail ascendant there over tlie French. 
But it was at the great battle of 
Zenta, on the Tcife, where he sur- 
prised aiid totally defeated Cara-Mus- 
taj^lia, at the licad of 120,000 Turks, 
that his wonderful genius for war first 
shone forth in it^s fuU lustre.' He 
ihoi'e kiUc<l 20, (^00 of the enemy, 
drove 10,000 into tlic river, took tlimv 
wdtole iiFtillery and standards, and 
entirely dispersed their mighty array. 

, l^ike Nelson at Copeiiliiigen, Eugene 
Lad gained this glorious victory by 
acting in opiiosftion to his ' orders, 
which^wero positively to avoid a ge- 
neral engagement. This circumstance, 
joined to the envy excited by his un- 
^paralleled triumph, raised a storm at 
Court against the illustrious general, 
and led to his being deprived of liLs 
command, and even tlu'catcned with 
a court-mavtiaL Tlie public voice, 
liowcver, at Vienna, loudly condoinn- 
, e<l such base ingratitude toWiU’ds so 
great a benefactor to the imiKirial d 4 >- 
minlpfis: tlie wailt of his' directing 
eye Was speedily felt in the cam- 
paign with the Tiirksy and the Em* 
jicror was obliged to restore Idin to 
his command, which, he, however, 
only agreed to accept bn beipg^ given 
carte hMnche for the conduct of the 
war. ^''The peace Of Cairlow^tepip , 
1699. between Inipe0alisi;s'> 
the Ottomans, s(^U|ifter.i'eStoiie|l4w 
a 'pacific^. lifC 

history, in HvlMi, atwe alpy^otijaef, 

be dnnWfe ^caking 


out 

■duties ' 
measured hi^ 
su<^^ in ^ 

.'Ca^nat,' and -the 
O^'MarsM; .’VUlerol*;; '"Vixi ; 

nocturnal ^att^k 
In 1704, he " was ’ 'traitsfeired'!^' 
north of the"A!ps.to unite .wlthi'S^^ 
boibugh in maldng hem' 
the great arfny of 
which w^as ady aiming, ijti so 
ing a manner, -throng Bavarik^ 
he shared with thoUlnstrIditsEng]i»h|| 
man the glories of Blenheim, wHi|; 
at once delivered Germany, and ^urlb^ 
od the Frohch aimiea with diag^ja^B' 
behind tlie RMne.^ Then chmjtiieniSi^ 
that steady friendship,: and sinli^ 
and mutual regard, betweeirriifeso IItj 
lufitrious men, w^ich eoiitpued W'-,, 
broken till tJie tihie of theh^ ^dhath^ 
and is not the’ least Imhourable tridt 
in the characlei* of eaichr. Bit- the 
want of his protecting ,ann wUiS Idng 
felt in Italy : the greht abifirids 6f the 
Duke de VeudOme. 1^ \well-ui^ 
counterbalanced fUatot all tlie advali- 
tages of the allies in (Germany ; ahd 
the issue of the war in'^thutplaip^ df 
Piedmont con tinned doubtful tin the 
glorious victory of Eugene,^ OH the 
7th Sept. 1706, when ho stormed the 
French intrendiments around Thrm^; 
dofeiidcKl by eighty thousand men, 
at the head of thirty thousand^oiiij|^, 
and totally defeated Mamhal Mm'sin 
and the HukC' of Oj(i[uans, with such 
loss, that the Frencli Jipnies W'cre 
speedily driven across th<? Alps?'' 

Eugene was now received in , the 
most flattering manner at Vienjia: 
the lustre of las exploits had pul^ 
silence, if not,. to. shafiie,,, tho mal^ 
nity of his enemies;* ‘‘ if ha%buf bpu 
fault to find with'j;oii,’’»sai|d'46$tS4^^ 
p^'or when ho first ]^esentM to 
V him after his victory^? ^ai fa 

,that yon expose yon&mlf tod 
He was next placed at tlie hda4%i 
Bnporial armies in Flanders ; ali4 
shai^ with Marlboroudi ill to ebn- 
;4utt, as he did in the glcmds, 

and Ma|pjaqnet. ^,lnti;usliisd 
towminand of. to sl&rpa whic$ 
'^^iegod Eille, he''^'|>enetratod'iM 
v^. nitmOgit ndipiralloh for Mssphal 


^6 l:^agem\ Marlborough^ Frederteh^ 

Boufflcrs, and evinced tbc native 
genei^osifcy of his disposition, by the 
readiness with which lie gi’antod the 
most favoiirsciile terms to the illustri- 
- ous besieged chief, who had with equal 
' Hikill and valour coihluctcd tlie ilefence. 
When the articles of capitulation pro- 
posed by Boufllers Avere placed be- 
fore him, he saM at once, Avlthout 
booking at them, ** I Avill subscribe 
. them ,at once: knowing avcII yon 
WOUI 4 propose notliing unworthy of 
ypu ay a me*” The delicacy of his 
subsequent attentions to his noble 
\ptisonor evinced the sincerity of his 
"ltdihiratioii. AVlnui IMiirlborough’s 
t lyfluetice at the English Court was sen- 
^;i|11bfly declining, in 17 1 1 , he rei>aired to 
jjbon^oy, and exerted* all his talents 
addhiss to bring the English 
council pack to the coiunion cause, 
restore fils great rival to his for- 
' iher ascendency Avitli Queen Aime. 
When it was "all in vain, and the 
*;^^igli8h armies withdrew from the 
"^coalitkiu, Eugene did all that skill 
fiyd genius could achieve to make up 
for the great deficiency arising from 
the AVifhdrawal of Marlborough 'and 
JtUf gallant foUoAvcrsj andAvhcii it had 
Iw^comc apparent that he w^as over- 
i^atchcd by , the Eronch annics, he 
was tljie iiirst to counsel bis Imperial 
I master to conclude peace, which Avas 
'' djcym^it Hasladt on the 6th March, 
X714* / 

: ^ Great as had been the services then 
pjjfrformed by Eug(‘iic for the Tmjie- 
riftlisfk, they Avei’C outdone by those 
which he subsequently rendered in 
' the Avars w ith fUc Turks* In truth it 
^Avas .jhc who first effectually broke 
their poAver, , and for ^ever delivered 
Europe from the sabres of the Os- 
lyanlis, l)y which it had been inces- 
santly threatened for three hnndred 
years. Inti’usted Avith the command 
of the, Austi’ian army in Hungary, 
sixty thOysand strong, he gained at 
J?eterAv;aTdin, ^in 1716, a complete 
Victory OArer an hundred and fifty 
thousand Turks: This glorious suc- 
cess led him to resume the ofhmsivc, 
and in the folloAving year he laid siege, 
•with f<y’ty thousand men, to Belgrade, 
the great frontier fortress of Turkey, 
kn presence of the Avliole strength of 
the Ottoman empire. ' The obstinate 
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resistance of the Turks, as famous 
then, os tiny hjivo ever since been, in 
the defence of fortified places, joined 
t<i the dysenteries and fevers usual oil 
the marshy banks of the Danube in 
the autumnal months, soon reduced 
his (‘ifectivc force to twenty-five 
thonsantl men, whilO that of the 
cruuny, hy prodigious efforts, had 
btHui sAvelled to an hmulrod and fifty 
thousand around the besiegers’ lines, 
b4‘sidcs thirty thousand ivithin the 
Avails. EA^ery thing presage^d that 
Eugene Avas about to undergo the 
fate of Marshar Marsin tw elve yeai\s 
before at Turin, and even his most 
experienced olficefs di'cmcd a cai)itn- 
liilioii the only A\ay of extricating 
fheni from their ])eriloiis situation. 
Eugene himself Avas attacked and 
seriousl3" Aveakenod bv tin* prevailing 
dysentery : all seemed h»st in tlie 
Austrian camp. It Avas in these cir- 
cumstances, with this Aveakened and 
dis])irited force, that he achieved one 
of the most glorious victories (*ver 
gained by the Cross over the Crescent. 
With ndmiral>lc skill he collected 
Ills little armj* togidlicr, divided it 
into columns "of attack, and thongli 
scarcely able to sit on liorscback 
himself, led them to the. assault of 
tlie Turkish hitrenchinents. llie re- 
sult WMS oiptal to the success of 
Cmsar over the Gauls at the blockade 
of Alesia, seven tc(in centuries before. 
The innumerable host of the Turks 
Avas totally defeated — all their artil- 
leiy and baggage takim, and their 
ti’oops entirely dispei-sed. Belgrade, 
immedialelA^ after, op(‘ned its gates, 
and lias since remained; with some 
mutations of fortune, the great fron- 
tier biilw ai^ of Europe against the 
I'urks. q'he ,succ(‘ss(*,s Avhich he 
gained in the foll 9 wing campaign of 
1718 Averc so cleelsiA'c, that they en- 
tirely broke the Ottoman pOAA^er ; and 
he Avas i)reparing to march to Con- 
stantino] »k*, when the treaty of Pas- 
samAvitz put a])ej-iod to his (Wqiiests, 
and gave a breathing time to the ex- 
hausted Ottoman em})ire:* 

From this brief sketch of 'his ex- 
ploits, it may readily be understood 
Avhat was the character of Eugene as 
a general. He had none of the me- 
thodical prudence oif Tijrenne, Marl- 
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boron nil » or Villavs. His gi'iiins was 
eutiroly cliftercnt : it Wiis more akiu 
to that of Napoleon, when he was 
reduced to counterbalance inferiority 
of numbers by siijieriority of skill. 
The immortal campaigns of 1796, in 
Italy, and of 1814, in Champagne, 
boar a strong rcisenibbuice to those of 
Eugene. Like the French Empijror, 
his strokes were rapid ‘ and forcible ; 
his coup-fTwil was at onco (piick and 
just ; his activity indefatigable ; his 
courage undaunted; his resources 
equal to any undertaking, lie did 
not lay much stress on jn-evious ar- 
rangeincMits, and seldom attempted 
the extensive combinations whicli 
liiiabled Marlborough to command 
success ; but dashed fearlessly on, 
trusting to his own resources to ex- 
tricate him out of any dilliculty — to 
his genius, in any circumstances, to 
connmuid victory. Yet was this dar- 
ing disposition not without peril. His 
audacity often bordered on rashness. 
Ills rapidity on haste ; and he re- 
licatediy brought his armies into sltua- 
tious all but des^jierate, and which, to 
a general of lesser capacity, umpu‘s- 
tionably would have prov(‘d so. Yet 
in these dilhciilties no one could exceed 
him ill the energy and vigour with 
which he. extricated hiiiiself from the 
toils; and many of his greatest vic- 
tories, iiarticularly those of Turin and 
Belgrade, wen*, gained under cireiim- 
stanecs where even the boldest oflieers 
in his army bad given him over for 
lost. JI<v was prodigal of the blood 
of his soldiers, and, like Napoleon, 
indifferent to the sacrifices at which 
he iiiirclnnscd his successes; but he 
was still more lavisli of his owm, and 
never failed to share tlui hardships 
and dangers of the meanest of Ids 
folloVci's. He w^as engaged in thir- 
teen i>itched battles, in all of which 
he fought like a common soldier. He 
was in consequence repeatedly, some- 
times dangerously, w'ounded; and it 
was cxtraordinaiy “ that Ids life 
escaped his reiterated perils.” He 
raised the Austrian monarchy by Ids 
triumphs to the very highest pitch of 
glory, and tinally broke the ]»ower of 
the Turks, the most pcriiiA'criiig and 
not the least formidable of its enemies. 
But the enterprises wldcli his genius 
prompted the cabinet of Vienna to 
undertake, w’crc beyond the strength 


of the hereditary states ; and for 
nearly a centiny after, it achieved 
nothing worlhy, either of its gi'owdng 
resoIlrc<^s, or the military renown 
w hich he had spread arouiid its annals. 

Fukdkuiok 1 1., surnamed thk 
Grkat, with more justice than that 
title has elsewhere been a]q)licd in 
modem times, was born at Heiiiri on 
the 24tli Jaiiiiaiy, f712. Ilis educa- 
tion was as much n<‘glocted as ill-di- 
rected. 1 )estiii(‘(l from early youth for 
the military ])rofession, ho was in the 
first instance subjected to a discipline 
so rigorous, that he conceived the 
utmost aversion for a career in which 
he was ullimately to sldnc with such 
eclat, and, as his only resource, llirow ’ 
Idmsiif with ardour into the study of 
French literature, for which he retaine4 
a strong predilection through the whole ' 
of his subsefjuoiit life. Uid’ortunatcly 
his education w^as almost entirety 
eoiifiiK'd to that literature. , That of"* 
his own country, since so illustrious, 
had not stavtiMl into existence. Of 
Italian and Spanish he w^as ignorant. 
He could not read Greek; arid with 
Latin Ids aeqnaiiUance w^as so imper- 
fe(‘t, as to he of no practical service 
to him through life. To this unfoN 
tiinate eontraetiou of his education his 
limited tasle in literature, in subse- 
quent lif(‘, is chiefly to be ascribed. 
He at first was desirous of esppusing 
au English inincess; but his father, 
who w as most imperious in Iiis dispo- 
sition, decided otherwise, and he was 
compelled, in 17113, to many the, Prin- 
cess Kli/aibetli of Brunswick, Ttds 
union, like most others contracted 
under restraint, provi;d unfortunate ; 
and it did not give Froderick the 
hlessing of an heir to the throne. 
Debarred from domestic enjoyments, 
the young prince took n‘iiige with 
inoni eagerness than eviu' in literar) , 
pursuits ; the chateau of llhiiisberg, 
Avhich w as his favourite abode, w'^Es 
styled by him in his transport the 
“ J^ihice of the Muges ; ” and the 
greatest general and most hardy sob- 
dier of modern times spent some years 
of his youth in coiTcspondhig with 
ManjK'rtiiis, Voltaire, and other JVench 
])hilosu])hcrs, and in making indifferent 
vei’ses and madrigals, w’hich gave no 
token of any remarkable genius. He 
had already firepared for the press a ^ 
book entitled “ Befutation of the 
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Prince of Macliiavcl,” when, iu 1740, 
the death of his father called him to 
the throne, its duties, its dangci's, and 
its ambition. 

The philosophers were in transports, 
when they beheld “ one of them- 
selves,” as they styled him, elovatiMl 
to a throne : they flattered themselves 
that he would continue his literaiy 
pnrsaits, and acknowledge their influ- 
ence, when suiTOimdcd by the attrac- 
tions, and wielding the patronage of 
the crown. They soon found their 
mistake. Frederick continued thi\)ugh 
life his literary tastes: he correspond- 
ed with Voltaire and the philosophers 
thix)ugh all his campaigns : lie made 
French verses, in his tent, after tracing 
out the plans of the battles of Leutlien 
and Rosbach. But his heart was in 
his kingdom : his ambition was set 
on its aggrandizement : his passion was 
war, by wliich alone it could b(i 
achieved. Without Ixdng discarded, 
the p)iilosophei*s and madrigals were, 
soon forgotten. The finances and the 
ai'my occupied his whole attention. 
The former were iu admirable oriler, 
and his father had even accnimilated a 
large treasure which remained in llie> 
cxcheipier. The army, adminibly 
equipped and disciplined, already 
amounted to 60,0OU men : he augment- 
ed it to 80,000. N othing could exceed 
the vigour he displayed in c\ ciy depart- 
mentyi'or the unceasing attention lie 
paid to public aftViirs, Indefatigable! 
day and night, sober and temperate 
in his habits, he cmpl03'e.d even arti- 
ficial means to augment the time 
during the day he could devote to 
business. Finding that ho was con- 
stitutionally’'' inclined to more, sleep 
than he deemed consistent with tlic 
full discharge of all his regal duties, 
he ordered his servants to waken liiin 
at five in the moniing^ and if words 
were nost effectual to rouse him from 
Ills sleep, he commanded them, on pain 
of dismissal, to apjily linen steciied in 
cold water to his person. l'hi.s order 
was pniietually executed, even in the 
deptli of winter, till nature was fairly 
subducdi the king had gained the 
he firom his slumbers. 
Itjlib' ^ he had an 

oppdminity of -^ncing at once the 
Vi^ur and nnscruptilous ehaaracter of 
The EmperarChaiies VI. 
JfWyingdied m the 20th Oct(*er, 1740, 


the immense possessions of the house 
of Austria devolved to his daughter, 
since so famous by the name of Maria 
Theresa. The defenceless condition 
of the imperial dominions, consisting 
of so many different and discordant 
states, some of them but recently 
united under one head, when imdf*r 
the guidance of a young unmarried 
princess, suggested to the neighbour- 
ing powers the idea of a partition. 
Frederick eagerly nuiled witli Francis 
in this i)roject. lie re.vfvi‘,d some old 
and obsolete claims of Pnissia to 
Silesia; but in his manifesto to thi^ 
Eiiro]>ean powTi-s, upon invading that 
province, he Avas sciircely at th(‘. jisuns 
to conceal the ri*al motives of his 
aggi’cssion. “It is,” said he, “an 
aniiy ready’' to take the field, trea- 
sures long accinnulated, and ]>erhai)S 
the desire to acquire glory.” lie was 
not long in Aviniiiiig tlie battle, though 
it Avas at first rather OAving to the 
skill of his generals, and discipline of 
his soldiers, than Jiis own capacity'. 
On the lt)tli April, 1741, the army 
under his roinmand gaiiieil a coni- 
])h‘tc Adetory over the Austrians, at 
JM(dlAvifz, ill Silesia, Avhich Jed t<i the 
entire reiliiction of that rich and im- 
portant province. The king owed 
little to his own courage, Iioavca'Ci*, on 
tliis occasion. Like Wellington, the 
first essay- in arms of so indomitable 
a luiro Avas unfortunate. 1 1(*. fletl from 
the field of battle, at the first repulse 
of bis caA-alry ; ami he AA^as already 
scATii miles off, Avhere he was resting 
in a mill, Avhen liereciaved iulelligcnee 
that his tro(»x»Ji had regained tlie. day- ; 
and at the earnost entreaties offiene- 
ral afterwards Marshal Schwerin, he 
returned to take the command of tlic 
army. Next y^ar, lioAvove.r, lie evinced 
equal courage andcapacityin the battle 
of Czaslaii, Avhich he gained’over the 
Prince of LoiTOine. Austria, on the 
brink of min, hastened to disami the 
most formidable of her assailants ; 
and, by a, Beparatei(t.peaee, concluded 
atBreslaum June 1 1, 1742, she ceded 
to Prussia nearly the whole of Silesia. 

This cruel loss, however, was too 
jJainly the result of necessity to be 
acquiesced ill AVithout a stniggle by the 
Cabinet of Vienna. Maria Tlieresa 
made no secret of her determiBatiofi 
to resume iiossesskm df the lost pto- 
vince on* the first oottvenient 
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tuiiity. AusUia soon united the whole 
of Gemany in a lcuj?ue a,|Gfaiu»t Fre- 
derick, who had no ally but the Kinf? 
of France. Assailed by such a host 
of enemies, liowever, the young king 
wm not discouragtxl, and, boldly as- 
siuning the initiative, he gained at 
Holuinfriedbcrg a complete yictoiy 
over his old antagonist the Prince of 
Lorraine- This triumph was won 
entirely by the* extrfMU'diiiary genius 
tlispla^^cd by the King of Prussia : “ J t 
was one of those battles,” says the 
military historian, Gnibert, ‘"where 
a great master makes eveiy thing 
ghe way bei'ore, him, and which Ls 
gained from the very beginning, be- 
cause he nm er givt‘s the cnem^' time 
to recover fnun tlielr disorder.” The 
Austrians made gr*‘,at ex(‘i*tions to 
rejuiir the consetiiiences of this dis- 
aster, and with such success, that in 
four months Prince (Charles of Lor- 
rahio again nttack(‘d him at the head 
of 50,000 men near 8oor- Frederick 
had' not 25,000, bnt with these he 
again defe4it(*d the Austrians with 
innnenst! IokSS, and took uj) his win- 
ter quarters in Sih;sia- So vast 
were the resources, how'(*ver, of the 
gixjat German League, of which 
Austria was the head, that they were 
enabled to keep the ticid during win- 
ter, ami even meditatci a coup-de-niaitt 
agaiiLst the king, in his capital of 
IJerliii. Informed of this design, Fre- 
derick lost not a moment in antici- 
pating it by a sudden attack on Jiis 
part on his enemies- Assembling Jiis 
trooi)s in the depth of winter with 
perfect secrecy, lie sm-prised a, large 
body of Sax^nis at INauuiberg, ma<le 
himself master of their magazines at 
Gorlitz, and soon nt'ter made his tri- 
umphant entry into Lresd(‘n, where 
he dictated a glorious peace, on 25th 
December, 1715, to hiseneiiiies, which 
secured, iiennanentl}^, Silesia to Prus- 
sia, It was full iim(^ for the Jnipe- 
rialists to come to an ae^eominodatiou. 
In eighteen months Freiteick had 
defeated them in four pitchy battles, 
besidas several comlmts'! taken 45,000 
prisoners, and killed or w ounded an 
equal number of his enemies, lik 
own armies had not sustitined losses 
to a fifth part of this amount, and tliQ 
chasms in his ranks w^ere more than 
compeusated by the multitude of the 
prisoners \riio enlisted under his baii-> 


ners, anxious to share the fortunes of* 
the hero who had akeady filled Europe 
with his renown. 

The ninbitious and decided, and, 
above all, indomitable character of 
Freileriek, liad already become con-i 
spicuous during these brief campaigns. 
His correspondenci*, all conducted by 
himself, evinced a vigour and 
c/iant style, at that ]K*Tiod unknown 
in Enrol >ean diplomaty, but to which 
tli(i world has since been abumlantly 
iiccustoined in the )n*oclamatioiis of 
M apolcon. Already he spoke on every 
occasion as the lieio and the con- 
queror — to co«(pu*r or die was his 
invariable maxim. On the eve of his 
invasion of Saxony, he wu*ote to the 
iCmpress of Kussia, who was endea- 
vouring to dissuade him frani that 
design: — “ I wish nothing fr(an the 
King of Poland (Elector of Saxony) 
but to punish him in his Eloctoratt*, 
and make him sign an acknowdedg- 
ment of repentance in his capital.” 
During the negotiations for peace, Ins 
wrote to the King of England, who 
hafl ju’oposed the mediation of Gi*eat 
Pritaiu : — “ These arc my conditions, 
r will perish with my army before 
departing from oncj iota of them : if 
tlie Emi)rcss docs not ac(iept them, 

I will rise in my demands.” 

The ))eaco of Dresden lasted ten 
years ; and these were of iiu^stimabh*. 
importance to Frederick. Ho cni- 
pU»yed that luecions inteiwal in con- 
solidating his conquests, securing the 
atf(‘ctions by protecting tin*, interests 
of Ills subjects, and pursuing every 
design w hich could conduce to their 
wtI fa re. M m’shes w(‘rc drained, lands 
bn»keij up ami cultivated, inanufac* 
tiises established, tlic finances* were 
])ut in the best order, agi’iculturc, 
the great staple of the kingdom, sedu- 
lously eneoiu’agcd. His capital was 
embelllslied, and the fiiine of^lls ex- 
ploits attracted the greatest and most 
celebrated men in Europe. Voltaii’c, 
among tbe rest, became for years his 
guest; but tbe aspiring getiius and* 
irascible temper of the military mo- 
narch could ill accord with Hie vanity 
and Insatiable thirst for praise in tjall 
Franch author, and ^oy paited with 
mutual respect, but irr^tiieyahid 
alienation. Meanwhile, 
of the monaStchy was dally inevi^tig,, 
under Frodcriek’s providoa4 
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«dmifli£itmtion. Tlw population nearly 
reached 6,000,000 of souls ; the 
cavalry mustei-ed 30,000, all in the 
highest state of discipline and eqiiip- 
Wnt; and the infanfiy, esteemed 
Tvith reason the most perfect in En- 
FOpe, numbered an Imndrod and 
twenty thousand bayonets. These 
troops had long been accustomed to 
act together in large bodies ; the best 
training next to actual service in the 
field which an anny can recxiivc. llic}* 
had need of all their skill, and dis- 
cipline, and courage, for Ihnssia was 
ere long threatened by the most for- 
midable confederacy that ever yet Inul 
been directed in modem times agamst 
a single State. Austria, Russia, 
France, Sweden, and Saxony, united 
in alliance for the. purpose of ])arti- 
tioniiig the Pmssian territories. They 
had ninety millions of men in their 
dominions, and could with ease bring 
four hundred thousand men into the 
field. Prussia had not six million 
of inhabitants, who were sti*ained to 
the uttcimost to array a huudr(‘d and 
fifty thousand combatants — aiul even 
with the aid of England and Ilauovcjr, 
not more than fifty thousand au.xi- 
liarios could be relied on. Prussia 
had neither .strong fortress<\s like 
Flanders, nor mountain chains like 
Spain, nor afrontier stream like France. 
It wa.s cliictly coniposed of fiat idains, 
unprotected by great rivers, and mu-- 
ronnded on all sides by its enemies. 
The contest seemed utterly d<‘sperate ; 
there did not seem a chance of escape 
for the Prussian monarchy. 

Frederick btigan the contest hy one 
of those strokes wdiicli demoiistralwl 
tiie strength of his understanding and 
the vigour of his deteiiniiiatiou. In- 
stead of waiting to be attacked, he car- 
ried the war at once into the enemy’s 
territories, and convcrt(?d the* re- 
sources#! the nearest of them to his 
own advantage. I laving I’eceived a u- 
theiitic intelligence of the signature of a 
treaty for the partition of his kingdom 
by the great powers, on 9th May 1756, 
he suddenly entered the Saxon terri- 
fies, made himself master of Dresden, 
Ipd shut up the whole forces of Saxony 
in- the intrenched camp at Pima. 
]^arshal Brown having advanced at 
head of 60,000 men to relieve 
them, he encoimtered and totally de- 
feated him at IjOwosUz, with the loss 
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of 15,000 meiL Deprived of all hope 
of succour, the Saxons in Pima, after 
liaving made vain efforts to escape, 
were obliged to lay down their arms, 

14.000 strong. The whole of Saxony 
submitted to tlio victor, who thence- 
forward, during the whole war, cou- 
vertod its entire resources to his own 
support. Beyond all question, it was 
this masterly and successful stroke, in 
the very outset, and in*the teeth of his 
enemies, adding above a third to his 
warlike resources, which enabled liiin 
subsequently to maintain his ground 
agaiusylie desperate odds by which he 
was assailed . Most of the Saxons taken 
at Pima, dazzled by their conqueror’s 
fame, entered his sendee !*thc Saxon 
youth hastened in crowds to enrol them- 
selves under the banners of llie hero of 
the North of Germany. Frederick, at 
the same time, effectually vindicated- 
thw step he had taken in the eyes of all 
Eumpe, by the publication of the secret 
treaty of partition, taken in tlie arcliives 
at Dresden, in spite of the efforts of 
the electress to conceal it. Whatever 
migJit liavo been the case in the foimer 
war, when he seized on Silesia, it was 
apparent to the world, that he now, at 
least, was strictly in the yight, and 
that his invasion of Saxony was not 
less justifiable on the score of public 
morality, than important in its conso- 
cpicncf j to the gri*at contest in which 
he w as engageil. 

Tlie allies made the utmost efforts to 
regain the advantages they Iiad lost. 
France, instead of the 24,000 men she 
w as bound to fiiriiisli by the treaty of 
])artition, ])ut 100,000 on foot ; tlieDiet 
of Katisboii jdacc'd 60,000 troops ()f 
the empire at the disposal of Austria; 
but Frederick still preserved the as- 
cendant. Bn^aking into Bohemia, in 
March 1757, lie^lefeated tlic Austrians 
in a great battle under the walls of 
Prague, shut up 40,000 of th(ar best 
trooj)S in that tow n, and soon reduced 
them to such extremities, that it was 
evident, ff not succoured, they must 
siirrendeiP T'he cabinet of Vienna 
made the greatest efforts for their re- 
lief. Marslial Dauii,.whoSe cautious 
and scientific policy were peculiarly 
calculated thwait the designs, and 
baffle the audacity of his youthful an- 
tagonist, advanced at the head of 

60.000 men to their relief. Frederick 
advanced to meet them with less than 
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20,000 combatants. 11(5 attacked the 
Imperialists in a strong position at 
Kolin, on the 18th July, and, for the 
first time in his life, met with a bloody 
defeat. His anny, especially that 
division commanded by his brotlnn-, 
the prince-royal, sustained s(5vere 
losses in the retreat, wliieli became 
unavoidable, out of Jioheinia ; and the 
king confessed, in his lu'ivate corre- 
spondence*., that an honourable death 
ahnie remained to liiin. Disaster ac- 
cuuiulated on every side. TJie Eng- 
lish and Hanoverian army, his only 
allies, capitulated at Closterseven, and 
left the French army, 70,000 strong, 
at liberty 1o follow the Jh*iissians ; (he 
French and troops of the eni]>ire, witli 
the Duke of Kiclielien at th(*ir head, 
menaced Magdeburg, avIktc (he royal 
family of Prussia had taken refuge ; 
and advanc(Ml towards Dresden. The 
Kussians, 00,000 strong, were mak- 
ing serious progress <.>n tlic suh*, of 
lN)Jaiid, and had rec(*iitly defecated 
the Prussians opposed to theun. TJie 
king was put to the ban of the empin*, 
and tlichrmy of tlie empire, niustering 
40,000, was moving agaitist him. 
Four huge armies, each stronger tliaii 
his own,* were ailvanciiig to crush a 
prince who could not collect 00,000 
men round his baniuTS. At that pe- 
I’iod he carried a sure poison always 
with him, determined not to fall alive 
into tlu*. liaiids of Jiis (Miemi{*s. He 
seriously contem[)lal(Ml snieide, and 
gav(i v(*nt to the monrnrul, but yet 
heroic, sentiments with w hich he w as 
inspired, in a letter to Voltaire, termi- 
nating with the lines — 


Pour moi, menayc de iiaufragc, 
Je dois^ eu aifrouiaut Torage 
Penser, vi\re et mourir en roi. 


Then it w^as that tlie, astonishing 
vigour and powers of his mind shone, 
forth with their full lustre. Collecting 
hastily 25,000 men out of his shat- 
tered battalions, he marched against 
the Prince of Soubise, who, at the 
head of 60,000 French and troops of 
the empire, ’svas advancing against 
him through Thuringia, and totally 
defeated him, witli the loss of 18,000 
men, on the memorable field of Kos- 
bach. Hardly w'as this triumph 
achieved, wdieii he w^as called, with 
his indefatigable follow ers, to stem the 
progress of the Prince of LoiTJiine and 


l^larshal Daun, who w\5re making 
most alanning pix)gi*es« in Silesia. 
Schwcidiiitz, its capital, had fallen: 
a largo bodjj^of Prussians, under the 
‘Duke de Bevorn, had been defeated 
at iii'Oslau. That rich and important 
province seemed on the point of falling 
again into the bands of the Austrians, 
when Frederick reinstated his affairs, 
wddeh seemed wholly desperatb, by 
one of tliose astonishing strokes which 
distinguish him, ])erhaps, above any 
gon(*ral of modern times. J n the d(5pth 
of winter he attacked, at Loutlicn, 
nil the 5(h l)cccmb(?r, 1767, Marshal 
Daun and the of Lorraine, — ^wko 

had 60,000 admirable troops under 
th(*h* orders, — and, by the skilful ap- 
] dication of tlie oblique method of at- 
tack,, defeated them entir(‘ly, with the 
loss of :?(),000 men, of wIruu J8,000 
were prisoners! It was tld* greatest 
A ietury that had been gained in Euroi)C 
since tbe battle of lllenhcim. Its 
(dfects were iuiiiiense: the Austrians 
>v(*re driven headlong out of Silesia; 
Selnv(*idnitz w as regained ; the King 
of Prussia, pursuing them, carried the 
war into iloravia, and laid siege to 
Olimitz : and England, awakening, at 
the voice of Chatham, from its un- 
worthy slumber, r{*fus(‘(l to ratify the 
caidtnlation of Closterseven, resumed 
the, war on the coutiiH'iit with more 
vigour than ever, and intrusted its 
directioji to Prince Ferdinand of 
Brunsw ick, w ho soon rivalI(*dTur(*ntie 
in tin* skill and science of his method- 
ical welfare. 

But it w as the destiny of the King 
of l^rnssia — a destiny which dis- 
l>layed his great qnalitms in their full 
Jusire — to bo ]»cnjctually involved in 
dirticidties, from the ciiorinoiis nume- 
rical i)repoiideranc,(*, of his enemies, or 
the misfortunes of the lieutenants to 
wdiom his subordinate armies w'ere 
intrusted. Frederick coiiUk not be 
personally present (rs ery where at the 
same time ; and wherever he w as 
absent, disaster revealed the over- 
wdudming superiority of tlie force by 
which he w’aa assailed. The siege 6f 
Olmutz, commenced in March 1768, 
proved unfortunate. The battering 
train, at the disposal of the king, was 
unequal to its reduction, and it became 
noccssaiy to raise it on the approach 
of Daun with a formidable Austrian 
army. During this ims^ccessful irnip- 
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tion into t^e south, the Russians had 
been making a1ai*ming progress in the 
north^east^ where tlie feeble force 
<^osed to them was w(j|.I-nigh over- 
whelmed by tlieir eiioimous siipcrio- 
lity of numbers. Frederick led back 
the flower of his anny from Olmutz, 
Ui Moravia, crossed all 8il(‘.sia aiul 
Prussia, and encountered the sturdy 
barbjuians at Zorndorf, defeating 
them with the loss of 17,0(i0 men, an 
advantage which delivered the eastern 
provinces of the monarchy from this 
formidable invasion ; dearly purchased, 
however, by the sacrifice uf 10,000 of 
his own best soldiers. But, during the 
kiiig^S absence, IMncc Henry of' Ih-iissia, 
whom he had loft in comm mid of 
16,000 men, to keep Marshal Danii 
in check, w^aa well-nigh overwhelmed 
by that able commander, vho was 
again at the head of 50,000 comba- 
tants. FredcTick How liack <o liis 
support, and, having joined Ids brother, 
took ])ost at ITohoukirchen. The posi- 
tion was unfavourable : the army in- 
ferior to the enemy, “ If Dann does 
not attack us h<‘re,” said Marshal 
Keith, “ he. deserves to be hanged/’ 
“I hope,” answered Frederick, “ he 
will be, more afraid of us than tlie roi»o.” 
The Austrian veteran, howeven*, saw’ 
his advantage, and attacked the Prus- 
sians, during tlie night, with such skill, 
that he threw them into momentary 
confusion, took 150 jiieces of cannon, 
and drove tliem from tlujir gronud, 
with the loss of 7000 men. Then it 
w'as that the courage and genius of 
the kiug shorn', forth with their full 
lustre. Though grievously woundi'd in 
‘ the conflict, and after having seen his 
bait gonoraks fall around him, he rallied 
his troops at daybreak, — formed them 
in good order behind the village which 
had been surprised, and led them 
leisurely to a position a mile from the 
field of conflict, wIicit. he offered battle, 
to the enemy, wdio did not venture 
to accept it. Having remained two 
days in this position to re-organize his 
troops, he decamped, raised the siege 
of Niesse, and succeeded in taking 
up his winter quarters at Breslau, in 
the very middle of the )>rovince he 
^ ha<i wrested from the enemy. 

The campaign of 1759 w^as still 
mofe perilous to Frederick; but, if 
possible, it displayed his extraordinary 
talents in still bi’ighter coloiu's. 11c be- 
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gan by observing the Austrians, under 
Dann and the Prince of Lorraine, in 
Silesia, and reserved his sfrength to 
combat the Rnssians, who were advanc- 
ing, 80,000 strong, tlirongh East Prus- 
sia. Frederick attacked them at Ciin- 
nersdoif, with 40,00i) only, in an 
intreiiclied posh ion, guarded by 200 
pieces of cannon. The first onset 
of the Prussians was entirely suc- 
cessful : they fon^^d the front line of 
the Russian intrencliinciit, and t<»ok 
72 pieces of camion. But the situa- 
tion «)f tli(! king >vas such, pressed on 
all sides by siiperitw armies, that he. 
C(»nld not stop sliort with ordinary 
success ; and, in the alfeHqit to gain a 
decisive victoiy, he Iia<l well-nigh lost 
all. Tin* heroism of his troops \vas 
shattenul against the strenglli of tin* 
sceoiid line of the Russians; a large, 
body of Austrians came. ii[) to their 
siqiport during the battle, and, af- 
ter having oxhausfed all the re- 
soifrces of couragi* and genius, he, 
was driven from the field with the 
loss of 20,000 men and all his artillery. 
The Russians lost 18,000 me# in this 
terrible battle, the most bhmdy which 
had been fought foreenlmiesin Euro]H‘, 
and >vere in no coiulilioii to foll(»w 
up their victory. Other misfortunes, 
how ever, in appoavaiice overwhelm - 
ing, succeeded each other. General 
Sehmollau eapilulated in l)j*<‘sden; 
and CieiKU’al Fiiieli, with 17,000 men, 
was obliged to laydown his arms in 
the defiles of the l>(»liemiaii moinitains. 
All seemed lost; but the king still 
]>er.severed, and the victory of Minder 
eiiabl(‘d Prince Ferdinand to detach 
12,0t)0 men to Ids support. TIm^ 
Prussians nobly stood by tlieir heroic, 
sovereign' in tii(‘, hour of trial ; new 
levies siqiplieil the w ide chasnis in his 
ranks. Frederie.l/s gw‘at skill averted 
all future disasters, and the canijiaigii 
of 1759, iho, fourth of tli(3 war, con- 
chided with tiie king still in possession 
of all his doininioTis in the mklst of 
the enormous forces of his enemies. 

The campaign of 1700 began in 
Maivh by another disaster at J.»aiid- 
slioch, wiiere ten thousand Ifrussians 
were, cut to pieces, under one of his 
ge,m*rara, and the important fortress 
of Glalz invested by the Austrians. 
Frederick advanced to relieve it ; but 
soon reineasiired his steeps to attempt tlio 
siege of Dresden. Daun, in his turn, 
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followod him, aSfitl obliged the Prussian 
monarcli to raise the siege ; and ho re- 
sumed his march into Silesia, closely 
followod by three armies, each moje 
numerous than his own, under Laudon, 
Daun, and Lacey, without their being 
able to obtain the slightest advantage 
over him. Laudon ,^he most active 
of them, attempted to sin 7 )iise him ; 
but Frederick was aware of Ids design, 
and received the attacking columns 
in so nmatcrly a manner, that they 
were totally defeated, with the loss 
of 12,000 men. Scarcely had he 
achieved this victory, wdieii he had 
to make head against l^acey, with- 
stand Daun, rcpci an (mormons body 
of linssiaiis, who were advanidng 
through East JVussia, and deliver 
Berlin, which had Ix'cm a s(‘Cond time 
occupied by his eiumdes. Driven to 
despcrat(i measures by such an unpa- 
ralleled succession of dangers, he ex- 
tricated himself from them by the ter- 
rible battle and extraordinary victory 
(if 'J'organ, on Novi^mber 3, 1761, in 
which, ^ter a dreadful struggle, ho 
(lefeate(W)aun, though intrenched to 
the te(dh, with the loss of 25,000 men 
— an advantage dearly purchased by 
the loss of 18,000 of Ids own bravo 
soldiers. But this victory saved the 
Prussian •monarchy : Daun, severely 
wounded' in the battle, retired to 
Vienna; the army withdrew' into Bo- 
Innnia ; two-thirds of Saxony was 
regained by the Pnissians ; the llns- 
sians and Swedes retired ; Berlin was 
deJiver(Hl from the (iiumiy ; and the 
fifth campaign teniiinatcd with the 
nnc(jii(pierable monarch still in i>os- 
sessiou of nearly his w hole dominions. 
The military strength of Prussia was 
now all but exhausted by the niipa- 
ralleled and heroic efforts she had 
ma(lt‘. Frederick has left ns the fol- 
lowing picture of the state of his king- 
dom and anny at this disastrous pe- 
riod : — “ Onr condition at that period 
can only he likened to that of a man 
riddled with balls, weakened by the 
loss of blood, and ready to sink iiiid(T 
the W(ight of his sufferings. The 
noblesse was exhausted, the lower 
licople mined ; numbers of villages 
burnt, many towns destroyed; an 
entire' anarchy had overtuniod the 
whole order and police of govcrii- 


mcnl: in d. word, desolation was 
universal. The army w^as in no 
better situation. Seventeen pitched 
battles had mowed down the flower of 
the officers and soldiers ; the regiments 
w^crc broken down and composed in 
part of deserters and prisoners : oiHler 
had disappeared and disGi[)line relaxed 
to sucli a degree that the old infantry 
was little bctt(ir than a body of newly ^ 
raised militia/’* Necessity, not less 
than prudence, in these circnnistancea, 
which to any other man would have 
seemed- desi>evatc, i)rcscvib(Hl a can^ 
lions defensive policy ; and it is 
doubtful W'licthtn* in it his gi-eatiiess 
did not appear more conspicuous than 
ill the bokhn* parts of bis former 
career. The campaign cd’ 1701 passed 
in skilful marches and countermarches, 
without his numerous enemies being 
able to obtain a single advantage, 
where the king (Mimmaiulcd in person. 
He was now, literally S])e,aking, as- 
sailed on all sides : the iminmiso 
masses of the Austrians and JIussiaiis 
wer(‘ converging to one ])oint ; andFrc- 
derick, who could not inusteT 41), 0(H) 
men iind(n* his banners, found himself 
assailed by 120,000 allies, whom six 
campaigns had brought to ]>erfection 
ill the military art. It seemed impos- 
sible he could esc, ape : yet he did so, 
and compelled his emnnics to retire 
withont gaining the slightest advan- 
tage, over him. Taking post in an 
intrenched camp at Bimzdwdtz, forti- 
fied with the utmost skill, dedended 
with the utmost vigilance, he suc- 
ceeded in maintaining himself and 
pro^'iding his troops for tw'o months 
Avitliin cannon -sliot of the enormous 
masses of the Uusxsians and Austrian^, 
tillw^ant of provisions obliged them to 
separate. “ It has just come to this,’!^ 
said Fred{*rick, “ who will starve first V” 
He made his enemies do so. Burning 
with shame, they wore forced to retii'e 
to their respective tenitories, so tlnit 
he was cnalded to take up his vrinter 
quarters at Breslau in Silesia. But, 
during this astonishing stmggle, dis- 
aster had acciimnlated in other qiiar- 
tei’s. His cam]) at Buiizelwitz had"' 
only been maintained by concentrating 
in it nearly the wliohi strength of the 
monarchy, and its more distant pro- 
vinces suffered severely under the 
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drain* Schweidnitz, tlic capital of in the coiiteist. Fraiuc, exhausted 
Silesia, vas sui7>rised by the Ans- and defeated in every quarter of the 
trians, with its garrison of 4000 men. globe by England, could render no 
Prince Heni-y, after the loss of Dres- aid to Austnii, u])uu M'honi the whole 
den, had the utmost difficulty in main- weight of the contest fell. It was 
taifting himself in the part of Saxony soon apparent that she was over- 
which still mnaiiicd to the rnissians : matched by the rrussiaii hero. Kc- 


in Silesia they had lost all but Glogau, 
Breslau, and Neiss \ ami, to complete 
his misfortune, thc^ dismissal of Lord 
Chatham fi-om office in England, had 
led to the stoppage of the wonted 
subsidy of X760,000 a-year. 1'hc 
resolution of the king did not sink, 
but his judgment almost desfjainal of 
success under such a coinidicatioii of 
disasters. Determined not to yield, 
he discovered a eonsiiiracy at his 
head-quarters, to seize him, and d(‘- 
liver him to liLs enemies. Dreading 
such a calamity more than death, he 
carried with him, as formerly in similar 
circnmstancos, a sure poison, intemh‘d, 
in the last extremity, to tcrminale his 
days. 

“ KcVertholess,” as he himself said, 
“affiiirs which 8(‘(‘med d(‘.sperale, in 
i'ealit3nycre m>t so ; and ])ersoverance 
at length sunuountctl e\’<«jy ]>eril.” 
Fortune oftcAi, in veal life as well as 
in romance, favours the, brave, lu t he 
case of Frederick, however, it would 
be unjust to say ho was favoured by 
Fortune. On the contrary, she hnig 
proved adverse to him ; and he n*- 
covered her smiles (»idy by heroically 
persevering till the ordinary chance of 
human affairs tiinicd in his fa vour. J Ic 
accomplished w hat in serious cases is 
the great aim of medicine ; he made 
the patient sinwive the disCcasc. In 
the winter of 1701, the Enqn-ess of 
Missia died, and was succeeded by 
Peter III. That prince had long 
(joiicxdvcd the most ardent admiration 
for Frederick, and he niauif(*sted it 
in the most decisive uiaiiiier on his 
accession to the t hrone, ly not onJ^^ 
withdrawing from the alliaTice, but 
milting his forces w ith those of Prussia 
against Austria. Tliis great event 
speedily changed the face of affairs. 
The uriited Prussians and Russians 
Tinder Frederick, 70,000 strong, retook 
S<‘.hweidnitz in the face of Daun, who 
bad only 60,000 men ; and, although 
tb©' sudden death of the C'zar Peter 
a few pionths deprived him of 
jthe aid of his poweiful neigliboui*s, 
yet Russia > toedt no farther part 


lieved from tho^ load which had so 
long oppresseil iiini, Freilerick vigor- 
oiivsly resumed the otleiisivc. 81108111 
was' wliolly rogained by the king in 
lierson : the battle of Freybcrg gave his 
brother, Prince Henry, the ascendant 
in Saxony ; and the cabinet of Vienna, 
seeing the contest ho]>eless, w ere glad 
toi make iKiaee at llubevtsbinirg, on 
loth February, 170:1, on terms which 
left Silesia and his whole doininions 
to the King of Prussia. 

He entered Berlin in trhnnph after 
six years' absence, in an ojjeii chariot, 
Avith Prince Ferdinand of BnmsAvick ~ 
siMtcd by his side. Xo words can 
])ainl the enthusiasm of the spectators 
at the august s]K‘ctacle, ortlie admira- 
tion Avith Avhich they regarded the 
hero A\ho hail filled the AAwld A\ilh 
his renown. It was no wo®er they 
were proud of their sovereign. His 
like had never been se(‘d in modern 
times. He liad founded and saved a 
kingdom. He had conquered Europe 
in arms. AVilh six millions of sub- 
jects he had vaiuiuished jjowers jios- 
scssiug ninety millions. He had 
Croat (‘d a mwv ora in the art of Avar. 
His i)eo])Ie Averc exhausted, pillaged, 
ruined ; their numbers had declined a 
tenth (luring the contc'st. But what 
then ? Tlmy had come victoricuis out 
of a struggle unparalleled iu modern 
limes: the halo of Lcutheii and Rus- 
bach, of Zormlori* and Torgau, played 
round llu ir bayonets ; they Avere in- 
g]>ired with flie energy w'hich so 
.«!f)cedilv repairs auA' disaster. I'rede- 
rick wisely and magiianiinously laid 
aside the sword Avhen he resumed the 
pacific sceptre. His subsecpient reign 
Ava.s almost (uitircly pacific ; all tho 
Avounds of Avar were speedily healed 
miihu’ his sage and beneficent ad- 
ministration. B(€ore liis demth, his 
subjects AAore double, and the national ^ 
AA'ealth triple Avliat it had been at ‘ 
Ibc commencenumt of his reign *. and 
Prussia now boasts of sixteen millions 
of inhabitants, and a iM)pulation in- 
creasing faster iu numbers and re- 
sources than any other state in Europe. 
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No laboured character, no stiulicd 
eulogium, can paint Frederick, like 
this brief and simple narrative of Ins 
exploits. It places him at once at 
the head of modern generals, — if Han- 
nibal be excepted, ijerliap.s of ancient 
and modern. He was not miiformiy 
successfiiJ : on the eontraiy, lie sus- 
tained several dreadful defeats. J>ut 
that arose from the enormous supe- 
riority of force by which ho was 
assailed, and the dcsp(‘rate state of 
his affairs, wJiich were generally so 
pressing, that a respite e\ (‘ii in one 
fpiarter could be obtained only by 
a victory instantly gained, under 
Avliatc\'cr eirciimstances, in another. 
IVhat a])j>ears rashness was often in 
him the height of wisdom. He could 
pr(»tract tlie strugghi only by strong 
and vigorous strokes and the Jnstre 
of instant success, and tliey could not 
be dealt out without risking receiving 
as inanj'. The fact of his maintaining 
the struggle against such desiderate 
odds proves the general >visdom of 
Ills poli(2^ No man ever made more 
skilful tfSe of an interior line of com- 
mnnication^or flew with such ra])idity 
from one thre.itcncd ])arL of his 
dominions U) another. None ever, 
by the force of skill in tactics ami 
sagacity in strat<‘gy, gained siudi 
astonisJitiig successes vitli forces so 
inferior. And if some generals have 
eonimittcd fewer faults, none. were 
impelled by such desperate drcnni- 
slaiicos to a hazardous course, and 
none had over so mucli magnanimity 
in confessing and explaining them fur 
tlic benefit of future times. 

The only general in mudern liim s 
who can bear a coinparison witli Fre- 
derick, if the <liliiciilties of his situa- 
tion arc considered, is Napoleon. It 
ii^ a part only of liis campaigns, how- 
ever, whi<'Ii sustains the anal(»gy. 
There is no resemblance, between the 
mighty conqueror pouring down the 
valley of the Danube, at the head of 

180.000 men, invading Knssia with 

500.000, or overrunning Spain with 

300.000, and Frederick the (Ircat with 

30.000 or 40,000, turning every way 
ttgaiiist quadruple the number of Aus- 
trians^ French, SwT-des, and Kussiaus. 
Yet a part,, and the most brilliant i>art 
of Napoleon’s career, bears a close 
rescmblanco to that of the Prussian 
hero. In Lombardy in 1796, in Baxoiiy 


in 1813, and in the plains of Cham^ . 
I)aigm5 in 1814, lie was upon the whole 
inferior in force to his opponents, and 
owed the superiority which he gene- 
rally enjoyed on the point of attack 
to the rapidity of his movements, and 
the skill with wJiich, like Frederick, 
he availed himself of an interior line of 
communication, ills immortal cam* 
paign in Franco in 1814, in particnlary 
where he bore ii]) wo'th 70,000 men 
against 2ol>,000 enemies, bears the 
eios(^.st resemblance to those which Fre- 
derick sustained for six years against 
I he forces of 1 he Coal i f ion. Itapidity of 
inovemeiit, skill in strategy, and the 
able use of an interior line of commu- 
nication, were what enabled both to 
compensate a prodigious inferiority of 
force. Both were often to appearance 
rasJi, because tin* atiairs of each were 
so desperate, that nothing could save 
i liom but an audacious policy. Both 
were, indomitable, in roaolution, and 
]ire,f(‘,rred ruin and d(*ath to sitting 
dow n on a dishonoured throne. Both 
were from the outset of the struggle 
j)laccd in circumstances apparently 
Ju>))eh,‘ss, and each succeeded in i)ro- 
tractiiig it solely by his astonisliing 
talent and resolution. The fate of 
the two was widely dillerent : the oue> 
transmitted an honoured and aggran-, 
dized throne to his successors ; the 
other, overthrowni and discrowned, 
terminated his days on tlie rock of St, 
Ilelejia. But success is not always 
the test of reaJ meiit : the verdict of 
ages is often different from the judg- 
ment ot present times. Hannibal 
comjuered, has left a gi*eater name 
among men than Sdpio victorious. 
In <leiuh of tlioiight, force of genius, 
variety of information, and splendour 
of success,' Frederick will bear no 
comparison with Napoleon. But 
Fn*derick’B deeds as a gen^pral weiv 
more extraordinary than those of the’^ 
French em])eror, because he bore up 
longer against gieater odds. It iff the 
highest praise of Napoleon to say, 
that he did in one campaign — his last 
and greatest — what Frederick had 
done in six. 

If the campaigns of Eugene ans^ 
Frederick suggest a comparison With 
those of Napoleon, those of Marl- 
borough clialleugc a parallel with those 
of the other great commander of o^r 
day—Wellington. Thejr political and 



viirere i9 Blimy 
BoQt 4x>iBlMed at the 
^ s|Qr^4)fanad^ cbm- 
.Similar nations, actuated 
iutei^ests, ' inflamed by 
pasaioiis. Both had the 
IT;. dfffifMlltj,, in soothing their 
deeaiid at&flug their selfishness ; 

, [ l^th ^dundthei^lves often more 
gjT^^wiisly impeded by the allied cabi- 
* peta iaSieir rear, th<m by the enemy’s 
IbtceD iiv-tlieir fhmt. Both wero tire 
^♦^nerali? of a nation, which, albeit 
covetous of militaiy ^ory, and pi-ond 
OrwarHke toiiowii, is to the last de* 

, ,gree tomtiont of previoTU5.]>rei)aration, 
and ^ets' ast the cost of ■wars,, which 
its political position renders una- 
voidable, ^ol its' ambkious s}>b'it had 
ix^adily undertaken. Both were coin- 
^ polled, to husband the blood of their 
eokhers!,) and spare the nesourcos of 
their governments, from the con- 
sciousness that they had already been 
strained to the uttennost in tlic cause, 
and that any farther demands would 
render the war so unpopular as 
fipoedily' to lead to its termination. 
4^6; cai’cer of botli occipTcd at a 
time >rhen political passions were 
sti’ohgly roused in their country ; when 
tj|^hi^:war in which they wcue engaged 
Waged against the lucli nation, 
liL a{^araucc at vleast, iigaiiist 
si^^f^terestfi of a large and poweiful 
imrty at , home, whiclL svmimthizcd 
feom political feeling with tlieir ene- 
mies, and were>^rcady to decry eveiy 
Jiucoess ai^i magnify every disaster of 
their own arms, from a secret feeling 
‘iillhut their party eluvation was identi- 
^ed rather with the successes of the 
OBomy vthan with those> of^ their own 
^^ecmnfiymbn. The To/ies were to 
JdadbaroughpreciseJy what the Whigs 
Were to W^eiling|t:oni» Both were op- 
posed the, apnies of the most 
" pbw^id monarch, led by the most 
.renbwn<E|ji generals of Europe, whose 
/oi«ejS,,piepo*derating over the adjoin- 
ing had come' to tlireatoh tlie . 

titerties^i all Europe; and at leugtjli 
produced a general c^iilpn to restrain 
the ambition "flroti| which so .much 
. Itotrinimt had amady beeh "experir 
‘ enoedi.^ - 

Bht whfledu theSb ftipects the two 
Bidth»li;|ierps wore piioed very mneh 
aallie iiurcumstahces, in 0ther 


not le^ss material, their 


sitimtioae wewidelydiffeieiit. 
borou^i had never any difliGulties 
approaching those which beset Wel- 
Imgton tp struggle with. By great 
exertions, both on Ms own part and 
that of the British and Dutch govern- 
mcuts, his force was generally equal 
to . that with wdiich ho had to 
contend. It was oftep exactly so. 
Wai- at that period, bi the Low Coun- 
ta^Ies at least, consisted chiefly a 
single battle dui*li]g a campaign, fol- 
lowed by the siege of two or thiee 
frontier fortresses. ^J’ho number of 
BtrOnghpkls with .which tho country 
btistmd, rendered any farther or more 
extensive operations, in general, 
impossible. This state of matters 
at once rendered success more 
probable to a general of superior 
abilities, and made it more easy 
to repair disBBtei*. No velieinent 
passions had liceii roused, biHiigiitg 
whole nations into the field, and 
giving one state, where they had 
burnt the flercest, ,a vast suj>eriority 
in point of numbers over its more 
l>adlic or less excited neighbours. 
But in all these respects, the circiiiu- 
stances in which Wellington was 
placed, were not only not paraliel — 
they wore contrasted. From first to 
last, in the Fonitisula, he was enor- 
mously oiitminibered by the enemy. 
Until the campaign of wlieii his 
force in tlie field was, for the firsttime, 
equal to that of the Freneli, the su- 
peri(nity to which he was o]>posed was 
so prodigious, that the only surprising 
tiling is, how he was not driven into 
the sea in the veiy first encounter. 

^Vhile the French had nevw* 
less than 200)000, sometimes as 
many as 200, 0<X) effective troops at 
,^ieir.. disposal, aftei; providing for all 
their garrisons and cotuniunications, 
tho English general had. never luqre 
than 30,000 effective British and 
20,000 Portuguei^e siround Ms stau- 
danl. The french were directed by 
^fie Emperor, who, intent on the sub-». 
jugation of the Peninsula, and wielding 
^tbe inexhaustible powers of the eon-v 
Bcription for the supply pf Ms armies, 
cared not though he lost i00,00f 
so as ho purchase sucoedf Tjy «%ir 
sacrifice in every campaign. 
libgtdn was supposed jtt hoiUf^ b^a 
government, rMsing iftssc4dlM 
by voluntaiy^ enrolment, could 
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ilifflu^ulty supply * -^taiiii'a^; 
men a-ycar irom^ theb mufeBy »and 
watched by a , paiiy * which ilecried 
cveiy advantage, and magnified every 
disaster, in order to induce the entire 
wdtlidrawal of the ttortps from the 
reniiisiila. !Napoleon sent into Spain 
a host of velcraiiii trained in fifteen 
- 3 'ears’ combats, who had carried the 
French standards into every capital of 
J^hirope. Wellington led to tliis eii- 
c( milter troops adiniiably disciplined, 
indeed, but almost siU unacquainted 
with actual war, and who had often 
to IcfU’n the imdiuiciits even of 
tlic most necessary field operations 
in presence of the enemy. Marl- 
borough’s troops, though hctcroge- 
iitKuis and dissihiilar, Imd been trained 
to tlwar iwreictical duties in the preced- 
ing wai*s under William 111., and 
brought into the field a degree of ex- 
|>eriencc noways inferior to that of 
their opponents. Whoever weighs 
with imiMn»tiality those dilierent cir- 
<*iunstanc<?s, cannot a\oid arriving at 
tlie conclusion that as Wdiiugbjii's 
dilHculties were incomparably mor<‘ 
formidable than Madlmroiigh’a, so 
his niciit, in sm^mouiiting them, was 
pvo|.)OTtionally greater. 

'riioiigh similar in many ,raspects, 
80 fai* as the general conduct of their 
<'.ampaigns Is concerned, fi’oni the 
necessity under which both laboured 
of husbanding the blood of their sol- 
diers, the military qualities of J5ng- 
iaud’s two chiefs were essentially dit- 
i’erent, and each possessed some 
points in which he w as superior to the 
other. By nature Al'cllinf^on was 
more (hiring than Marlborough, and 
though soon constrained, uccessit}’', 
to adopt a cautious system, he con- 
tinued, throughout all his career, to 
inclific more to a Imzardous policy. 
The intrepid advance and fight at 
Assay^e; the crossing of the Ilouro 
and movmneut' on Talavera in 1 809 ; 
the advance to Madrid Burgos in 
T8J2; the actions before Bayonne in 
1813 ; the desperate stand made at 
^ Waterloo in 1816 — ^place this beyond 
a ^oubt. ’ Mar%»rough . never ha- 
BO "much the, success of a 
over aimed at 


oombination',^? 
them on • the , eha»]^4' 
lington was a 

Eugene ; Marllmrpwgi ] 

frctioii of the Tureipie . 

Ku man could fight 
gallantly than Marlbomngfi:; W 
lent and rapidity of eye,, in 
were, at least, equal torhie sfciljl 
etmtegy and previous 
But he w as not partial tof uch despe*^ 
rate passages at arms, and? ubver re^* 
sorted to. them, Imt from necessity or 
the of a liappy opportu^ 

nity for striking a blow. Xhp proof 
of this is decisive. > Mariboirongli, 
during ten eami>aig«s, fought only 
five pitched battles. Wellington in 
.seven Ibnght fifteen, in ovqry one of 
which he proved victorious.^ 
Maiiborough’s consmnmal^ 
ralship, throughout his whole career, 
lv(‘pt him Out of disaster. Tt w&s said, 
wdtli justice, that he never fouglit a 
battle w hich he did not gain, nor laid 
siege to a tow ii which he did nottaJae. 
He took above t>v(mty fortified places, 
of tlH‘ fi^^g^t order, generally in ft# 
seucc of an enemy’s anny supeiioir to 
Ills ow’iu. WelKiigtou’s holder d|f8po- 
silkm morofre(|ucntJy involv(?d hfl^i|t1 

peril, and on some occasions' 'cirtihed 

serious, losses to lib army; but, 
were the price at which he purchal^diim 
transcoiuhmt kSUgcosscs. ButWoiliing- 
ton's bolder strategy gained^ for hun 
advantages which the more circum- 
spect measures of his predeoes^^ 
iievcn’ could have attained* rMari- 
boroiigli would never, with ‘Bcarcoljf^ 
any artillery, o hazaided tha attach 
on Burgos, nor incurred the,: periloiiis 
cliaiices of the retreat from tha^ ^!ow|i 
but he never would fiaa’C delivered wie 
Bpiith of tlie reniusula ifi a 
campaign, by throwing hii]|^lf, 
40,000men,u^n the oominunicalkniaf'* 
in the North, of 200,000- ’ ^ 
to say wliidi wW the gi^tnr general, 
ifi thoir merits In the^ tl^d alp^e are 
considered; but '^Vellin|ibii’s . 
cesses were more vital to his emub 
try, for they delivered it 
grec^ter pbril ; and 4hey wef^; plola 
honoumbie to hlilnselfi fdr 


via* Viittera, ih# Bouro, TalaTsca, Busaao* FaentBs dPOnoro^Saiaiibjl^^ 
WkL 'PyreneeSt-l^lte 'BlchEssoa, «the Nire^ l^e Nivelle^ 
iradWaWloo* -o' % •• 
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ii^M^ved Against greater odds. Aud 
ms fame, in futare times, will be pro- 
IterWonaliy brighter ; for the final 
of Napoleon, and destruc- 
tion of tlie revolutionmy power, iu a 
SilUgle battle,* present an object of sitr- 
pa^ng interest,- to which there is no- 
lliingin histoiy^ perhaps, parallel, and 
Jiirfiiicjf, to the latest generation, will 
, fS.aOinate the minds of men. 

? The examination of the coinpara- 
merits of tliose two illustrious 
^j^eherals, and the enumeration of tJie 
. nijmles of their glorious triumphs, sug- 
gests one reflect ion of a very peculiar 
kijld.; That England is a maritime 
power, that the si)irit of her inhabi- 
tants is essentially nautical, and that 
the sea is the element on wliicJi her 
power has chiefly been developed, 
need be told to none who reflect on 
the fnagnitude of her present colonial 
empire, and how long she has wielded 
the empire of the waves. The Freiicli 
jutJthc first to tell us that luir strength 
is conflnotl to that element ; that she 
land, only a third-rate power; 
,^hat the military career docs not 
the geidiis of licr people. How, 
thefl^ haa it Inipiieued that England, 

^ the naii^cal power, and little inured 
operations, has inflicted gi-eater 
tfppu France by military sue- 
than f any ^ther power^ and that 
m a^iost all the pitched battles which 
nations Jiave fought, during 
c^taries, the English have proved 
riotorious V That EuglamPs military 
larce is absorbed in the defence of a 
colonial empire which encircles the 
Ifiarth, is indeed certain, and, in every 
^age, the impatience of taxation in Ikt 
sh M*ved down her estab- 
/JIlibmQnfV dm'ing peace, to so low a 
poii^, as rendered the occurrence of 
dmastcr, in the first years cons(iquciit 
{Si the Ig-eaking put of^ war, a matter 
of ce^^ty ; while the military spkit 
its neighbours has kept theirs at 
4he level winch ensures early success. 
Yet with these disadvantages, and 
^h a pOfSilatiou ^'hicljjj down to t^c 
close of the last war, was little more 
tlian half that of Frances, she has in- 
flicted far greater land disasters on her 
redoubtable* neighbdur than all the 
inilitaiy monarchies Europe put 


(Sg^h armies, fpr 120 years, ra- 
Tj^ged Franco : they have twice taken 


its capital ; an English kiiig was 
crown^ at Paris : a French king rode 
captive througli London ; a French 
enqieror died in English captivity, and 
his remains were siiii’endcred by Eng- 
lish generosity. Twice the English 
hoi*se marched from Calais to the 
Pyrenees ; the monuments of Napo- 
leon in the French capital at this mo- 
ment, owe their ‘preservation from 
fTerman revenge to an English general. 
All the gi*eat disasters and days of 
mouniirig for Franco, since the battle 
of Hastings, — Tench ebraj', Cressy, 
Poitiers, Azincour, Verneuil, Blon- 
lieim, Oudenarde, Kamilies, Malpla- 
quet, jMinden, Quebec, Egypt, Tala- 
vera, Salamanca, Vittoria, Orthos, 
the Pyrenees, Waterloo, — wore all 
gained by English geiuTals, and won, 
for the most part, by English soldiers. 
Even at Fontenoy, the greatest vic- 
tory over England of w hich Franco 
can boast since Hastings, every regi- 
ment in the French army w'as, on 
their own admission, routed by the 
t(Trible English column, aiub victory 
was sr)at(5hed from its gras])), solely by 
want of su]>]>ort on the ]>art of the 
Hutch and Austrians. No coalition 
against France has ever been success- 
ful, iu which England did not take a 
prominent part; none, in the end, failed 
of gaining iis objects, iu which she 
stood foremost in the fight. This fact 
is so a])pareut on the surface of history, 
that it is admitted by the ablest French 
historicans, though they profess tlicjn- 
selvos unable to explain it. 

Is it that there is a degree of hardi- ' 
hood and courage in the An^lo- 
Saxon race w hich renders them, with- 
out the benefit of previous expcricnco 
ill war, adequate to the conquest, on 
land, even of the most waiiike Conti- 
nental military patid^is? Is it that tlio 
quality of dogged resolution, detenu i- 
iiation not to be conquered, is of such 
value in w ar, that ‘ it compensates 
almost any degi’cc of inferiority in the 
iwac tical acquaintance with w'hr Is 
it that the North brings forth a bolder 
race of men than the South, and that* 
other tilings being equal, the people^^ 
in a morc,rigoroU3 cbmatc nrifl van^ ' 
qnish those in a more genfal?"^ It' 
that the free spirit wdiich; ift eVC?hr' 
age, has distinguished,, the E&gfish 
people, has ^fommiuiicat^ a degree^iif ^ 
vigour and resqlution to their t^rUkQ. 
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operations, which has rondored them so 
often victorious in land fijrhts. albeit 
nautical and commercial in thtiir ideas, 
over their militaiy neighbours V Or is 
it, that tills courage in Avar, and this 
vigour in jicace, and tliis jiassiou for 
freedom at all times, arise from and are 
but symptoms of an ardent ami aspir- 
ing disposition, imprinted by Nature 
on the races to whom Avas destined tlie 
dominion of half the globe V Exi>e- 
ricnce has not yet determined to Avhich 
of these causes this most extraordi- 
iiaiy fact luis boon ouing; but it is 


one Ujxm Avhich our militaiy neigh- 
bours, and (ispccialJy the French, Avould 
do Avell to j)onder, now that the popu- 
lation of the JU’ilish isles Avill, on the 
next census, be thirty millions. If 
England lia«s done such things in Con- 
tinental Av arfare, Avith an army Avliich 
iiCAXM* brought tirty thousand native 
British sabres and bayonets into the 
held, Avhat AAonld be the result if na- 
tional distress or necessities, or a 
change, in tliii objects of general <le>iro, 
Averc to send two liundi’ed thousand ? 


I-AY.S AXD LF.OEXDS OF THE TII.UIES. 


Paut II. 


Bushing along, leaAung innumc- 

I'able chimneys behind pouring out 
sempiternal smoke ; the air till(‘d Avith a 
perpetual clank of hammers, the crash- 
ing of enormous ^vlieels, and jangling 
(if colossal ciiaiiis ; every human 
being Avithin siglit being as black ns 
a negro, and tlu^ gust from the shore 
giAung tin; closest resemblance to a blast 
lietneen the tropics. Our steamer 
played her jiart handsomely In thi.s 
general ctfort to stifle the population, 
and threw columns of smoke, right 
and left, as she moved through the 
bends of the riA'or, thick onongli to 
baA'c choked an army Crt’ coal-heaAX‘rs. 
I am as little of a seiitnnentalist as 
any man ; 1 IniA'c ahvaj/s ])ronouiice(l 
llonsseau an impostor. 1 regretted 
that the pilh»rv has b(*en abolished in 
the da3’s of the modern noA olists of 
F ranee ; but I AV’as nearly in a slate 
of snffocatron, and some alloAAaiicc 
must be made for the Avrath of as- 
])hyxia. As I looked on tlui fiiligiiums 
sky, and the ciiicritioiis liartli, (in llie 
ember-coloured trees, and lialf vitrified 
villas, the whole calcined landscai)o, 
I involuntarily asked myself, A\'hat is 
the good of all this hammering, forg- 
ing, jand roastiujt tdive ? Is man to 
be made perfect in the inamier of a 
Westphalia ham? or is it to be the 
evOAvaing glory of a nation, that she 
gi’oat nail-maker to the ciA'iliixid 
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globe? Ts berAvliolo soul to bo ab- 
S(n*l)ed in the making of chain-cables 
and eott on-tAvist ? Are all her aspira-;, , 
lions to breatlie (»nly linsey-AA^oIscy;'*’ 
Yorkshire broadcloth, and Birming- 
ham buttons? Are tlio cheeks of her 
maids to groAV pallid, for the stikc of 
clothing tlK‘ loAver portion of a Hindoo 
mountaineer in flannel, and the foi*e- 
head of an African savage in book- 
musliu? Or are onr men, by patulv 
the finest race in the Avorld, to be 
cripjded into the physiognomy and 
faculties of baboons, merely to make 
.shawls for tin* Queen of Madagascar, 
or slipiMTs foy the great Mogul ?. 

I Avas stai’tled, by an univeysiil run 
toAve.rds the lu‘ad of the ' isteamerw 
;RIen, A(om(ui, children, la])-dogs, and 
all rii.sluul forv ai d, folloAA'iMl hy an ava- 
lanche of bandboxes, AAdiich, lu'apod 
lialf chimney high, had heav<*d with a 
sudden lurch of the helm, and over- 
siir(*ad tlic di'ck Avith a chaos of caps, 
bonnets, and inferior ajipeudages to the " 
toilet. In th(j cloud of smoke above, 
around, and beloAv, Aye had as nearly 
as possible run avslioi'c upon the Isle 
of Bogs. The cajdain, as all the re- 
giilar reports on occasions of disaster 
say, behaved iu this extremity ‘‘^ith a 
coolness, a finnness, and a sagacity 
Avorthy of all admiration.'” He had 
made nine hundred and ninety-nihe 
voyages to Margate before ; it Avas 
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theMorc wholly impossible that he drowned, wa^ not a shareholder in 
nould have shot the head of his vessel, and have an antipathy to conrte* 
ship into tlie mud of the left bank of martial, 1 turned from the brawling 
the Tliamcs on his thousandth Iran- of the present, to the bulletins, of 
sit. The fact, however, seemed rather past, and thought of Bog-laud iu its 
sgainst the theory. But as I was not gloiy. 


TIIE TSLi: OF DOGS. 

On Linden ivhen the stm mrs loir.''' 

T(‘n thousand years the Tsle of Bogs, 

Lay sunk in mire, and hid in fogs, 

Bats, cats and hats, and snakes and fi-ogs — 
The tenants of its scenery. 


No pic-nio parties came from town. 

To dance with nymi>hs, white, black, or brown, 
(They stop] )ed at (»re(Mn\ieh, at tlie Crown, 
‘Neglecting all its grecner\.) 

But Bog-l^nd saw another sight, 

AVJien Serjeants cried, ‘‘ Eye> left, exvs right,” 
And jackets Idue, and breeches wliite, 

AV'erc seen upon its tenantry. 

'I’lien lent.s along the shore were seem. 

Then opened shop the gay Canteen, 

And floated tings, inscribed, — 'riu‘ Queen.” 
All bustle, show, and pennanlry. 

There strutted Inugliter-loving That, 

John Bull (in spirits Hat,) 

And Boiiald, restless as a rat, 

Three nations in their rivalry. 

There bugle rang, and rattled drum, 

And sparkled in the gla>,s tin* rum, 

Each licrtr thinking of his ])lnm, 

The prize of Spanish chivalry. 


At last, Bluc-retcr mast-high shone, 

The Isle of Bogs was left alone. 

The bats and rats then eJahned tlnur (»wn 
By jn-ocess suffe ajul summary. 

The bold battalions sailM for Si)ain, 

Soon longing to get home again, 

Finding lluur stoma<*hs tried m vain 
To live on Spanish flummery. 


A cloud of smoke, which the wrath 
of iEolus poured upon our vessel, 
as a geiieiid contribution from all the 
forges along shore, here broke my 
reverie, by nearly suffocating the 
fillip’s company. But the river in this 
qu^er is as capricious as the fa- 
shions of a French milliner, or the 


loves of a figurante. We rounded 
a point of land, emerged into blue 
streaui and bright sky, and loft the 
whole Cyclopean region behind^ rud- 
died with jets of flame, and shrouded 
with vapoW, like arc-rehcarsal of the 
great firo of Loudon, 

I had scarcely time io rejoice ia 
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tfe.6 eoitsciottfsncss that I brcathccl 
once B^oro, when my ear was caught 
by tlie sound of a song, at tJic foixi- 
pajTt the deck. The voice was of 
that, p^tdiar kind, wliich oiiC(5 be- 
longed to the stage coachman, (a 
race now belonging alone to Jiistory,) 
— rstpong witliont clcarn(,*ss; fall with- 
ont force; deep without i)rofundity, 
and, os Sydney Sniitli says, “ a gi’eat 
many other things without a great 


many other things or, as Dr. Pm-r 
would tell mankind, — “ the product 
of nights of driving and days of in- 
diilgenee ; of facing the wintry storm, 
ahd enjoyingthe genial cii]), theJabours 
of the Jelin; ami the luxuries, of the 
Sybarite,” — it was to Moore’s me^ 
hidy, — 

My dream of life 

From morn till night, 

Was love, still, love.” 


Till-: SOXG OF THE JTAIL-COACTTMAX. 


Oh, the days were bright 
When, ytunig and light, 

I droN'O my team, 

My four-iii-haml 
Along the Strand, 

Of bloods th(‘ ereain. 

But time hies t \\>{ ; 

Those days iww juist, 

Th(^ ril)bons arc a dream : 

N 0 \x , lh(T( n ot li i ng h a1 f so « n lick in life 
As steam, still, steam. 

The Bri.stol IVIail, 

Is but a snail, 

The York stands Flill, 

Th(? Liver[K)ol 
Js but a. stool — 

All gone (hnvn hill, 

Y<»nr lire yon |>ok(‘, 

Up springs >our sinoki', 

On svv(‘eps the liery sti’oam: 
Now, there’s not hing lialt‘s(M juickiulife 
As steam, still, steam. 

Along tlic sky 
Tli(*. sparlvl(‘s tly, 

Vou tly hehnv, — 

Yon leave belli ml 
'rime, tide, and wind, 

JIail, rain, and snow, 

Throngh momitaiu cores 
TJie engine snores, 

'fhe gas lamps iiah'ly gleam : 

Oh, there’s nothing half so quick in life 
As steam, still, steam. 

Yon see a. hill, 

You see a mill, 

A bit of sk 3 ' ; 

You see a co w, 

You see a plough, 

All shooting by. 

The romantic disappears from the 
world every day. Canals and docks 
now vulgarize this tract of the Shore, 
and the wJiole scene will yet undergo 
the fate Of Billingsgate. But it' has a 


The cabin, s jiraucc, 

The hodgeron.s dance, 

Like gnats in Evening’s beam : 
Oh, there’s nothing half sn quick in life 
As steam, still, steam. 

Y"ou hear a .sound, 

Yon had a bound, 

Yon all Ibok blue. 

You’ve si>lit a horse, 

A inairs a corse. 

All’s one to you, 

ITpon the road 
You meet a load, 

in vain yon wildly scream. 

Oh, there's nothing half so (piickiulife 
As st(‘ani, still, stcain. 

Yon come full front 
Upon a hunt, 

You hear a yell ; 

You dash along, 

Yow crush the throng, 
lh»gs, squires, iiell-mcll, 

Y'‘ou see a van ; 

Tlie signal man 

Is snugly in a dream. 

Oh, llicre's nothing half so quick in life 
As steam, still, steam. 

Yon see a flash, 

♦ Y<m feel a crash, 

I'rom toe to cliin. 

You touch a bank, . 

Y'ou top a tank, 

Y"ou all plump in. 

You next engage 
The three-mile stage, 

And long f<n* m}' old team, 

Y'onr tvial’s o’er, you trust no more. 
To steam, steam, steam 1 

story as rpmantic as that of Romeo, 
and'juJict; excepting the masquerade, 
the moonlight, and the iiightiugales Qf 
Veroua. 
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The Isle flies from me, and I must 
give but the outline. 

The daughter of the old Baron do 
Bottvrayc, one of the followers of 
William the Nonnan, and lord of the 
cx)untryfor leagues along the northern 
shore of tlie Thames, was the conit 
beauty of tlie time. With the Kor* 
man dignity of fonn, she had the 
Saxon beauty of coiinleiiauce ; for the 
Baron had wedded a Saxon heh-ess. 
The channs of the Lady Blanche do 
Bpinrayc, were the tlieme of the 
whole race of troubadoiws ; and tluj 
most popular jioem of Ciiiklo dc 
Bpezzia was written on the incident 
of her drop])ing her wimide at a court 
ball. It was said that she had a 
thousand lovers; but it is certain, 
that suitors crowded from every ))ai t 
oi Christendom to claim her liaiui — a 
number probably not diminished by 
the knowledge that she was to succeed 
to the immense possessions of the 
barony. 

But, to the sorrow of some, the in- 
dignation of others, and the astonish- 
ment of all, the Lady Blanche laug]u‘d 
at the idea of love. William, no! 
accustomed to have his orders dis- 
puted, commanded the beautiful heir- 
ess to fall in love with soioe one or 
other wit liout a moinen t \s delay. But 
she langhcd at tlie herald who bore 
the command, and bade him tell his 
master, that thongli armies might he 
connnanded, and crowns conquered, 
Blanche de BoinTaye would be neither. 
William was indignant, and ordered 
the IwTald to prison for a month, and 
to lx* fed on bread and u atci’, for the 
audacity of bringing back such an 
answer. But the lady was unchanged. 
The Baron remonstrated, and dc- 
inanded whether she was prepared^ 
see his line extinguished, and ms 
lands go to 'strangers. She laughed 
and said, that as the former could not 
l)e while slm lived, and the latter 
could take place only after she was 
deal, she saw no reason w'hy she 
fihoukl oonceni herself on the subject. 
The abbess of the famous convent of 
,tlic Cclestinea, near the ford of the 
fMii wliere the town of llom- 
. ford has since giwn up, was sent to 
\ aigtte with her. But her Answer was 
;tbc question, “ Why hadnot the abbess 
Her father confessor 
WB& next sent to her. But she spor- 
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tively asked liim, “ Where w(wc ///V 
wife and cliihkcn — a question 
which, though put in all innocence, 
so perplexed the good father, that, not 
desiring to be the penitent instead of 
the confessor, ho rctunicd wdth all 
possible sp(*ed to liis convent. 

Yet the Lady Blauclui’s eye often 
exhibited tli<*. signs of Aveepiiig, and 
her check grew pale. All was a pro- 
blem, until a handsome youth, the son 
of a knight on llic Iveutisli shore, w as 
seen one night touching a theorbo 
under her wdiuknv, and singing one of 
the Tuscan love songs, Avhicli the trou- 
badours had brought into KiiglaiKl. 

This was enougli for the suspicions 
of the Baron. The young minstrel 
w'as seized, and sent to join the Cru- 
saders then embarking for tln^ Holy 
Land ; and the lady AA as consigned to 
the Baron’s castle in Nonna mly. As 
Siiaks[»care said four Imndreti years 
after, 

Ike collide of tnic lovo never dees run 

stnooil). 

It would lake thes pen and song of Ic'ii 
troubadours to tell tlie ad\entures of 
the lady and the youth. In the 
fashion of the age, llicy had each con- 
sulted an astrologer, and each liad 
been told the same fortune, that they 
should constantly meet, but be con- 
.staiitly sei»arated, and finally be 
hjqqy. 

In Normandy, tin Baron’s castle 
and the lady had fallen togAdher 
into the haiul' of the troops avIio 
had rebelh^d a jainst William, w^heii 
a band of the crusaders on the 
march, coimnjiiidod by her lover, 
rescued her. The lady Avas next 
ordci’od to take up lu‘r abode in a 
convent in Lombardy, of Avhich lier 
father’s sister was the abbess. The 
vessel in which she embarked was 
driven up the IMediteiTanean by a 
slonn, and WTCcked on the shore 
where the army of the cnisaders wns 
encamped. Thus the level’s iPet 
again. By the Baron’s order, tho 
lady returned once moi*c to Europe ; 
but when in sight of the Italian coast, 
the felucca w'as captured by an Alge- 
rine, and, to her astonishment, she 
found in the pirate’s vessel her lover, 
who had been wmnded and taken 
prisoner in battle with the Saracens, 
jgmd sold- into slayoiy. Again they 
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were separated; the lady was ran- 
somed by her father ; and the lovers 
seemed to have parted for ever. 

But the stars M-'cre ti*no. The 
lover broke* his Moorish chains, and 
the first sif?ht Avhich the lady saw on 
her landing at Ancona, was the fugi- 
tive kneeling at her feet. 

I hasten on. As the vessel in which 
they sailed up the Thames approached 
the baronial castle, they saw a black 
flag waving from the battlements, and 
heard the funeral bell toll from the 
abbey of tlie Cclestines. The Baron 
had been lahl in the vault of the 
abbey on that day. Their hopes were 
now certainty : but the lady mourned 
for her father ; and the laws of the 
church forbade tlic marriage for a year 
and a day. Yet, this new separation 
was sootiied by the constant visits of 
her lover, Avho crass(Ml th(' river daily 
to bask in the smiles of his betrothed, 
who hatked more beautiful than ever. 

'riie eve of the wedding-day ar- 
rived; and fate scemctl now to be 
disarmed <»f th(‘ power uf dividing the 
faitliful i)air ; wdien, as the lover was 
passing through a dark gi'ove to re- 
turn to the Kentish shore for the last 
time, he avjis struck by an aiTo>v shot 
from a thicket, fainted, and saw no 
more. 

T'he morning dawmed, the vassals 
WTre in array, the bride was in her 
silk and vehet drapery, the bride’s 
maids bad th(*irflow'er-bjw?kets in their 
liands, the joy -bells pealed, a hundred 
liorscmeii Averc drawn up before the 
castle gates, — all Avas pomp, joA', and 
im])aticnce, — but ho bridegi-oom came. 

Atlengtli th(‘ mournful tidings Averc 
brought, that his boat had AA'aitecl for 
him ill vain on the evening before, 
and that his plume and mantle, dabbleil 
with blood, Jiad been found on the 
Bands. All iioav W'as agony. The 
bank, the grove, the river, w'crc 
searched by liundrcds of eager cyt's 
and hands, but all in vain. The 
bride cast aside her jeAvcls, and A’OAvcd 
to live and die a maid. The castle 
waa a house of mourning ; the vas- 
sals returned to their homes : all was 
stooping of heads, wringing of hands, 
and gloomy lamentation. 

But, as the castle bell tolled 
midnight, a loud barking, was heard 
at the gate. It w as openiid ; and the 
favourite wolf-hound of the bride- 


groom rushed in, making Avild bounds, 
running to and fro, and dragging the 
guard by their mantles to go forth. 
They folloAved ; mid he sprung before 
them to the door of a hut in a SAvampy 
thicket a league from the castle. 

On bursting open the door, they 
fonml a man in bed, desi>crately tom, 
and dying from his Avounds. At the 
sight, the noble hound fitJAv on him ; 
but the dying man called for a con- 
fessor, and declared that he had dis- 
charged the aiTOw by which the murder 
Avas committed, that he had dug a 
grave for the dead, and that the dog 
liad tom him in* the act. The next 
demand Avas, wdierc the body had been 
laid. The dying man Avas carried on 
the pikes of the guard to the spot ; 
the graA"(j Avas oi)cn(Hl ; tlu* body Avas 
taken uj) ; and, to tbe astouishnieiit 
of all, it was found still with traces of 
life. The knight Avas carried to the 
castle, restored, Avedded, and became 
the h>r(l of all the broad acres lying 
bctAvcecu the Thames and the Epping 
hills. 

lie had been wmylaid by one of his 
countless rivals, aa'Iio had employed a 
s(af to make him the mark for a cloth- 
yard shaft, and avIio, like the Irish 
felon of celebrated memoiy, “saved his 
life by dying in jail.” The dog Avas, 
by all the hiAvs of chivalry, an nni- 
A’ersal favourite wdiile Jiving; and Avhen 
dt;ad, Avas buried under a marbh? 
mommient in the Isle ; also giviiighis 
i)amcj|) the territory ; Avhicli was more 
than Avas done for liis master ; and 
hence the title of the Isle of Dogs. Is 
it not all Aviitten in Giraldus Cam- 
hrensi's ? ^ 

Enter Limohoiise Beach. — Tlic 

sea-bre(?ze comes “ wooingly,” as aa’o 
♦ wdiul by the long serpent l>each", the 
r4i4>l is left behind, and Ave sec at last the 
surface of tlie river. Hitherto it ha« 
b(^en only amagnificdFleet-ditch. The 
Tliamcs, for tlie river of a grave 
people,' is one of the most fi-olicsome 
streams in the AA^orld. From Loudon 
Bridge to the ocean, it makes as many 
turns as a hai*d-rn!i fox, and shdots 
round so many points of the shore, that 
vessels a feiv miles off seeSl to be lie 
ropeniakers ivorking in parallel linesi 
or the dancers in a quadrille, or Mr. 
Green’s balloon ininning a race with 
his ^on’s (the old story of Bmdalns and 
Icanis renewed' in the 18th century) ; 
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or those extravapranzas of the Ai’abian 
Nights, in which faiiy shi])s Jiro hold- 
ing a i*egatta among meadows strewn 
With ciysolit es and emeralds, for prim- 
l^ses and the grass-green tuif. 

lint what netr dty is this, rising on 
the right ? What ranges of onoi-mons 
penthouses, covering enormous ships 
on the stocks ! what sentinels parad- 
ing ! what tiers of ■warehouses ! what 
boats rushing to and fro! what life, 
tumult, activity, and clank of hani- 
Xiiers again '’Phis is l)ej)tford. 

“Deep fordo,” says old Holinshed, 
*‘alsoo called the Goldenc Strande, 
from the colour of its brighte sandos, 
the whicho verilic do shine like n(‘\v 
goldc under the crystaJle waters of the. 
iiaveiisboiirne, winch liere lloneth to 
old Father Tliamis, even as u yoimge 
daughtt‘re iloth hninglio 11 v to the 
embrace of her aged pan^nto!” 

liut Deptford has other claims on 
posterity. Here it was tiiat lh*t(*r 
the Great came, to learn the art of 
building tlic Ih'ets tliat were to cover 
the Euxine and maki; the Crescent 
grow pale. At this moment I closed 
iny eyes, and lived in the ]>enultimate 
year of the 17tli century. Tlie scene 
had totally clinnge<l. The enWds, 
the ship.s, the tumult, all nere gv>iu‘ ; 
Isaw an open shore, •with a few wooden 
dwellings on the edge of the winter, 
and ii single shi]) in the act of build- 
ing. A gnmp oi' shiif caipciitcrs ucre 
standing in the fon’groiiiid, gazing at 
the uncouth fierceness witli v^icli a 
tall wild figure among them was driv- 
ing bolts into the keel, lie wore a 
common workman’s coat and ca]) ; but 
there was i^boldms.s in liis figure, and 
a force in his movement, wdiich simwed 
a superior order of maji. llis coun- 
tenance, was stern and repulsive, but>» 
stately; there was even a touch- of 
insanity in thewrithhigs of the mouth 
and the wildness (J the (‘vc^ ; but it 
did not require the star on the cloak, 
whicii W'as flung on' the ground beside 
him, nor the massive signet ring on 
his hand, to att(‘st his rank. 1 saw 
there the most kingly of barbarians, 
and the most barbarian of kings. 
Theta I sStw PeKu‘, the lord of the 
' the Tartar, and of^tlie polar 

While 1 was listening, in fancy, td ' 
ihe Song of the Steppe, which this 
Oi>erative was shouting, 


rather than singing, in the nide 
of his w^ork, 1 was roiise.d by a cry of 
“ Deptford! — Any one for Deptford? 
Ease her ; stop iicr ! ” 

I sprang from the bench on wdiich I 
had been reclining, and the world 
burst upon me again. 

“ Deptford — any one for Deptford?” 
cried the captain, standing on IIk^ 
paddle-box. Kone answ^ered flic (‘all, 
but a whohi fleet of wherries came 
skimming along the surge, and threw a. 
crow'd of fresh passengi‘rs, with tninks 
and carpet-bags ninnber!es.s, on board. 
TJie traveller of taste always feels him- 
self instinctively drawn to one objiict 
out of the thousand, and myobsena- 
tion was fixed on one fun ‘ign -featured 
female, wlio sat in her ■Nvheriy wrapt 
njj in an envelo]H‘ of furs and i)Ossess- 
ing a pair of most lustrous eyes. 

A sallow Italian, who stood near 
me, looking (n er the side of the vessel, 
exclaimed, Faxxi .Fkllmeli.o, ” 
and the. agility with whicli slit^ 
sprang up the .st(*]>s was worthy of 
the name of that most ' celebrated 
daughter of ‘Mlic muse who preside.s 
over dancing,” as the o]K',ra critics 
have told us several million times. 

The salUov Italian wa'- passed willi 
a smile of recognition, which put him 
ill good .“iiirits at once. Ivothing vJn i- 
fies the tongue of a foreigner like thi^ 
memory of ilie f juid he over- 

fiow^eduixm m(»withti*e history of tJiis. 
terrestrial Terj>siclKH’e. It ha])])eni*d 
that he was in Ilonii* at the time of Uiat 
memorable levee, at winch Fanny, in 
ail h(jr captivations, ])aiil her obcisaiico 
at the Vatican ; an I'veiit which iiolt*- 
rioirdy cost a wiiole cotei i(‘. of inin- 
cesscs the. bursting of tlieir stay-laees, 
timmgh sheer envy, and on wiiose 
gossip the. haai^ioH of the “ Etenm! 
Citv” liav(*. subsisted ever since. 

The Italian in his rapture, and witli 
the vision of the dansouse still shining 
before liim at the poop, began to 
improvise the, jwcsentatioji. All tint 
world is aware that Italian })rose slides 
into rhyme of itself, — ^tliat all subjects 
tm’ii to verse in the mind of tbo Italian, 
and that, wdien o\w on his Pegasus, 
he gallops up hilt and down, snatches 
at evoy topic in Ids way, has no 
meiTy on antiquity, and would intro- 
duce King Solomon and the Queen of 
Sheba, dancing a quadrille with Prince 
Albert and Queen Victoria. 
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TUB PitESENIATlOis. 

The month was September, 

The day 1 remember, 

(’T\^ fis the conge of Clara Novello), 

I saw troops under arms, 

Dra^^oons and ;?endarm(‘s, 

Saluting sweet Fanny reUiuello. 

At St Peter’s last cliiinc 
A choiTiS sublime 

(By-thc-by, from Kossuii’s Otello), 

Was sung by Soprani, 

In lumiage to Fanny, 

The light footed Fanny rellmello. 

As she rusli’d on their gaze. 

The Swiss-guard in amaze, 

Thought they might as well stand a Alariello j 
All tlieir muskets they dro] >]>'(!, 

On their knobs they all po))i>\l. 

To worship sweet Famiy rellmello. 

To descril)e the danseuse^ 

Is too mirch for n/// muse ; 

But if ever 1 light a duello,” 

Cl’ (piaiTol at mess, 

It V ill be, to possc'^s 

Such a je>N el as Fanny rellmello. 

On h(T bro>v a tiara. 

Like the lady’s in Lara, 

Or a }M)Vtrait of thine, BLamlello *, 

With a twist and a tvirl. 

All diamond and pearl, 

Jn bounded sweet Fanny relliuttllo. 

All the men in the couls, « 

Were startled like on Is, 

Wlien the sunbeam first darts in their dell, O ; 
As she flasli'd on their ey(*s, 

All were dumb with siirja'isc — 

Ail moon-struck u iili Fanny Pellmello. 

As she waltzed through the hall, 

]None heard a foot fall, 

All the eliambciiiiins stood in a spell, O ; 
While, silent as snow, 
yiie revolved on her too, 

A la Psyche — svNcet Fanny Pellmello. 

WJwm she knelt to within 
1 can’t say, for ray sin ; 

Those are matters on whicli 1 don’t dwell, 0 ; 
But I know that a Queen 
Was nigh bursting with spleen 

At the tliamonds of Fanny Pellincllo. 

Were I King, wore I Kaiser, 

I’d have perish’d to please her. 

Or dared agiiiust ^ to rebel, O ; 
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I’d Imve barter’d a throne 
To be bone of thy bone, 

Too exquisite Fanny PoUmello. 

If Paris had seen 

Her pas seul on the green, 

When the goddesses caine to his cell, O, 
Forgetting the skies, 

He’d have handed tlie prize 

To all-conquering Fanny Pelhncllo. 

Achilles of Greece 
Though famed for caprice, 

Would have left Greek and Trojan in bedo. 

Cut country ami king. 

And gone otf on the wing 

To his island Avith Fanny Pellinello. 

Alexander the Gi’cat, 

Though not ovei* sedate, 

And a lover of more than I’ll tell, O, 

Would Jiave leani’d to despi'^e 
All his Persians’ black e^-es, 

And been faithful to Fanny Pellmello. 

^farc Antony’s self 
Would havc laid on the shelf 

His Egyptian so ineny and mellow ; 

Left his live hundred doxi('s, 

And found all their proxies 

In one, charming Fanny Pellmello. 

The renownM Julius Ca\sar, 

With nose like a razor. 

And skull smooth and l)right as a shell, O, 
Would his sword have laid down. 

Or pilfer'd a crown. 

At thy bidding, sweet Fanny Pellmello. 

llis nejdicw Augustus, 

Kot lainoiis for justice, 

(Unless wlieii tlie gout made him bellow,) 

His nose wonhl have curl’d 
At the i)omi)s of the world, 

For a cottage with Fanny Pellmello. 

The Emperor Tiberias, 

(A rascal nefarious,) 

Though all things on earth lie would soil, O, 
Would Jiavc bid lloim* adieu, 

.To the. Alps flown with you. 

And play’d shepherd to Fanny Pellmello. 

That Bluebeard, young Nero, 

(Not much of a hero. 

For a knave earth has scarce seen his fellow,) 
Though his wife he might smother, 

Or hang up Ids mother. 

Would have worshipp’d sweet Fanny Pellmello. 

Nny. Alaric the Goth, 

Though ho well might be loath 

lli.s travelling baggage to swell, O, 
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Would have built 3"Oii a carriage, — 

Perha]>s otter’d luamage, — 

And march’d ott‘ with Fami^' rcllniello. 

Fat Leo the Pope, 

In tiara and cope, 

Who the magic of beauty huew wcH, O, 

Would have craved your permission 
For your porti'ait, b}^ Titian, 

As Venus — sweet Fannj’^ Pellmello. 

Tlic Sultan Mahmood 
Who tlurSpaliis subdued. 

And mow’d them like corn-fields so yellow, 

Would have sold his lliu*am. 

And made his salam 

At thy footstool, sw(^ct Fanny Pellmello. 

Napoleon Ic Grand 
Would have sued for ih}^ hand, 

B(dbrc friuii his high horse he fell, O ; 

He’d have tlioiight Josephine 
Was not fit to lie seen, 

B3' thy beauties, sweet Fanny Pellmello. 

But the Thames, like the woi*ld, is firewood . B3' that curious propensity, 

full of changes. As the steamer ran which innkes the fox so often fix his 
close in under the riglrt: shore, I ob- burrow beside the kennel, the sur- 
sciwed a small mnOv, as overgrown j*uuuding shore w as tho favourite resi- 
wdth sedge, as silent and as lon(‘ly as deuce of the smuggler ; and many a 
if it had been hid in a corner of liud- br()ad-shouldered hero, w ith a visage 
son’s Ba3\ It vrua once called «Juliiis bronzed l\y the tropic sun, and a heart 
Ciusar’s bath, from the Iraditioii, that that would face a lion, a fire-ship, or 
when marehing at the head of the any thing but his w ife in a rage, W'as 
Tenth L(‘gion, on a visit to Gleo- seen there taking his sulky rounds, 
l)atTa, then resident in Kent ! he and biting his thumb (the apj)roved 
ordered his w liolo brigade to w ash the style of insult in those da3\s) at tho 
dust from their visages ])rep;\rator3" to ciistimdi()iisc ofiicers, W’ho kept their 
appealing before her niaj(‘stv and her uneas3’^ w atch on board. ‘ With some 
maids of honour. But this was the the ruling passion was so strong, that 
age of romance. An unw ashed age tlie3^ insisted on being buried as near 
follow’cd, and tlic classical name gave as j)OPsiblc to the spot, and a little 
way to the exigencies of things. Tho churcliynrdw^as thence established, fYiU 
creek was called the, “ Coiuleinued of c*pitaphs of departed gallantly ana 
Hole,” and w as made tho])laee for iin- dosi>erato adventure — a sort of Buc- 
poiinding vessels caught in the act f>f camber Valhalla, with occasional 
smuggling, which were there, secured, sculptures and efiigies of the sleepers 
like otlier malefactors, in chains. It below'. 

may not unnaturally be concluded. Among those the name of Jack Brad- 
tliat tlie sjiot w^as unpopular to tlic well lived longest. Tlie others exem- 
tribo of gallant fellows, who had plified what Horace said of the injus- 
only followed the example of Greek, lice of fame, the3' ‘Svanted a poet” 
Saxon, Dane, and Norman ; and who to immortalize them ; but Jack took 
saw the beloved companions of man3’ that oflicii on himself, and gave tho 
a daring da3" and jo3'ous iiiglit (for if w'orld an esgutsse of his career, in tho 
the sailor loves his sliip, the smuggler following rough specimen of the Dept- 
adorcs her) laid up under sentence of ford muse of 1632 : — 

EPITAriT. 

Fiillc thirtic yearcs, T HvcmI a smuggler bolde, 

Dealing in goodc Schiedam and Eiiglishe golde. 

My hando was open, and my heartc was lighte ; 

M3' ow^iiors knew my w'ordc w'as hougur bnghte. 
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In the West Indies, too, for sevi^n long yeares, 

1 stoutlle fougUtc the Dims and the Moimsecrs. 
Commander of the tight-built sloop, the Sharke, 
Late us tlie owle, and early as tluj hirke, 

I roamed the s(‘a, nor cured for tide or 'vviiidc, 
And left tJio (xinirda Costas all hehinde. 

Until betrayed by woman’s flattering tongue, 

In San Domingo my tla’cc mates were hung. 

I shot the Judge, forsook the Spanish Maine, 
And to olde Eiiglande boldlie sailed again e. 

AVas married tlirice, and tliiiik it rather harde, 
That I sliould lie alone in this chiircln ardc. 


But the march of mind is fatal to sen- 
timent. A few yen rs ago all ves- 
tiges of Jack nere s\ve])t away. A 
neighbouring tanner had taken a 
liking to tluv spot, purchased it, 
planted his* jut s in it, and earned oft* 
Jack’s nionuineiit for a ehimiiey- piece! 

But what hills are thos(‘ edging the 

horizon, greem, soft, and sunny. I 
hear a bm-st of sonorous bells — 

Over this wide-watered shore, 

Swinging slow with sullen roar. 

No; MDton’s bells are monastic; 
the Bolcmu clang of some huge cathe- 
dral, calling the bretluvn to vespers, 
and filling the air with the meUuielioly 
j)Omp of the aiiti(iue cloister. — These 
arc gay, glad, tumultuous, a clang of 
joy. It is the Queen's accession. 
I'lags an* flying on e\ery ship and 
steeple, and I hear a distant eaimon- 
ade. The guns of \V ool » icii are firing 
in honour of the day. 

And what i)alace is looming on my 
right V Greenw icli Uos) lilal. A facade 
worthy of Greece ; ranges of Ooriiithiaii 
colimins; vast courts ex]»andiiig in 
front; gi'oves and gn^en hills in the 
rear ; mid on the espliuiacle, a whole 
battalion of oiie-leg’ged or oiie-anued 
heroes, toned in, line, and, as 
arrive, gtving tlir(*e (dieers to the 
"‘glory” of her Majesty. 

I leave the chroniclers to tell, that 
tliis noble establishment was founded 
by AV'Uliam the Dutchman, of free- 
dom-loving and Ei’cncli-liat ing jne- 
luory ; that the call for public muni- 
ficence w'^as answered, as such calls 
always are, by England ; and tliat at 
this hour it pensions nearly forty thon- 
>saiiil as bravi! vetci-ans as any in the 
•wdirld. 

AVhat magnitude of benevolence was 
ever equal to tins regal and national 
benefaction ? In what form could 
public gratitude have evembeeu more 


nobly displayed ? Or by w'ha t means, 
miitiiig the highest charity to Iho most 
just recomi)ense, could comfort have, 
b(;en more pnnidly administered to tlio 
<leclining days of the British seaman. 
Ill the long coiij’se of a liuiidrt‘d and 
fifty years, w hat thousands, and tens of 
thousands, must have be(‘n ivseued, by 
this illustrious benevoleiuM*, from the 
unhappiness of nepleeted old ago! To 
wJiat multitudes of brave old liearts 
must it have ghen euinfort in their 
distant cottages, and wbat higli reeol- 
leelioiis must the sight ot its memo- 
rials and trophies revive in the men 
wlio fought under Itodney and Ilowc, 
fcit. \'iiic(‘iit andA'eUon ! Those are 
the true eNulenees of national great- 
ness. Those w alls are onr witnesses 
to i^oslerity, that their fathers liad not 
lived in viiiii. TJie .shield of the coun- 
try throw n over the. sailor and the sol- 
dier. against the chances of the w’orld 
ill his old ngc, is tin* emblem of a 
grander siipreinac.v than ever w'^as 
gained by c\en its irresistible- spear. 

But the steamer has made a dash 

to the oi)posite bank, and wt glide 
along the skirts of a small peninsula, 
marked by a slender stone pillar, 
wiiere the Ixn-der of lOssex begins. 

At this s]K)l, a couple of hundred 
years ago, a ma}*or of l.rfnidon had 
been liange<l ; for wduxt reason, Elkanah 
Settle, the. city lanreaU*, does not aver, 
further than that "‘wise people dift’ered 
much <111 the subject,” — some imagin- 
ing that it was for bigamy ; others, 
that it was for having, at a great 
bainpiet given to the king by the cor- 
poration of spectacle-makers, mistaken 
the royal i)iirsc for his own ; but the 
chief report being, “ thatlunvas banged 
for tlie bad dinners which he gave to 
the common-councilmeri.” Tlie lau- 
reate proceeds to say, that at tins siiot, 
whenever tin* mayor of Eoudoii weiit 
down with theOuinpanies in their visi- 
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tation of the houndaries, the barj^es aldennon, knelt on the dock, and tho 
all made a solemn stoj>. Tho mayor, chief chaplain, taking olF his cap, rc- 
(Iie was not yet a lord,) with all the pcated this adinoiiftion : — 

Mister Mayor, Mister Mayor, 

Of a sinner’s death bewai-c. 

Livcth vii’tnc, liveth sin 
Not without us, but within, 
hlan dotli pever think of ill, 

While he letuleth at his will. 

None doth seek his ncighboiu*’s coin, 

When he seoth the sirloin. 

No man toiichcth purse or life, 

Whil(‘. ho thus doth use his knife. 

Savoury pui and smoking haunch 
hlake tile hungry traitor staunch. 

Claret spiced, and ISIalvoisic, 

From ill Spirits sol ns free, 

1 letter far than axe or sword 
Ts the t/ity’s well filled bfiard. 

'riiiiik of him onc(* liaiiging tlicro, 

Mister Mayor, Mister Mayor, 

('horiis, — lleware, lien are, Fewarc! 


The various corporate bodies chant- 
ed the last line with unanimous devo- 
tion; the mayor and aldermen then 
rose from their knees, and tho whole 
])ageaiit moved jii to Blac/kwall to 
lllXK. 

AVlio has not lieard of Flack'svall? 
more lasliionable for three months in 
the year than Almaeks itself for the 
same perishabh! jicriod ; fuller than 
Ikniil Street, and with as many eliarm- 
ing taverns as Kegeul Street eontaiiis 

Hiiination sliojis,'’ (so called by 
Ijjidy J. tlic most riante wit of the 
<lay,) tliose shops where oin^ can inu*- 
ehase every thing that nobody Avants, 
and that few can ])ay for. Empo- 
riums, as tJiev name I Inunselves, bril- 
liant collectioijs of all that is dazzling 
and delightftil, from a liligree tooth- 


])ick, up to a service of plate for a 
royal visitation. 

FlackAVJill is a little city of taverns, 
luiilt by Avlihe-bait, ns the islands iii 
the South Sea are built by the coral 
ins<‘(it. The scenery is a marsh, 
backed hy the watiu's of a stagnant 
canal, and lined Avilh AAdiitCAvashed 
AAmrehoiises. It is in fact a transfer 
of Wai>piug, half-a-dozen miles doAvii 
the Thann‘s. }btt IllackAvall disdains 
the pioturesr|ue ; it se(»riis exterior 
chann.s, and devotes itself to the solid 
merits of the table, and to dressing 
Avhile-baitwitli a ])eriectiommrivalleci, 
and imrivalable in the circumfereiico 
of the terresti ial globi?. 

Blackwall deserves to be made im- 
mortal, ami J gave it a i>assi)ort to 
posteritj^, in an Ode. ’ 


ODK TO BIACKAA ALL. 

Let me sing thy praise, likckAN all ! 

Ihiradise of court and city, 

Gathering in thy baucpiet-hall 

Lords aiul cockneys — dull, and A\itty. 
Si)ot, u'here ministers of state. 

Lay aside their humbug all ; 
Water-souchy, and Avhite-bail, 
Tempting nnuikind to Blackwall. . 

Como, ye Muses, timeful Nine, 

Whom no Civil List can bribe. 

Tell me, Avho come here, to dine, 

All the great and little tribe, 
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Who, as summer takes its rounds, 

O’er Wlntechapcl, or Whitehall, 

Fi%m live shillings to live pounds, 

Club for dinner at Ulackwall. 

There the ministerial Outs^ 

There the ininisterial Ins^ 

One an emblem of the pouts, 

T’other emblem of the gi*ins ; 

All, beneath thy roof, aix) 

Each forgetting rise or fall, 

Come to spend’ 07IC honest day, 

All good fellows, at Blackwall. 

Tlua-c I sec an old Premier, 

Very like a Lord at iiiu’se,” 

Rather j/car, rather near, 

Dangling a diminish’d purse. 

Grieving for the days g(»ne by, 

When he ha<l a “ hoiuie of call,” 

Every day his tish and pie, 

Grati3~?w>< like thine, Blackwall. 

There I see an Irish brow. 

Bronzed with blaniey, hot with wine, 
Mark'd by nature hu* the ])lough, 
Practising the Superfine.” 

IMumbling o'i‘r a cmirtly sjieech, 
Dreaming of a palace Ball, 

Things not (juite within his reach, 

Though quite asy at lilackwall. 

There the prince of Exipiisites ! 

O’er his claret looking sloppy, 

(All tlie ladies know, “ he writes,” 
Bringing down the price of poppy, 
Sjioiling much his scimted paper, 

IMakiiig books for man^' a stall,) 

Sits, with laiigiiid smile, Lord Vai>our, 
Yawning through thy tcast, Blackwall. 

By him yawning sits, Earl Patron, 

Well to artists {too well) known. « 
Generous as a workhouse matron, 
Tender-hearted as a stone : 

Laughing at the pair, l^ord Scoffer 
'Whis]>cr.s faction to F — x M — Je. 
Asking an “ official offer,” 

Ainsi va k monde Blackwall. 

But, whence comes that storm of gabble, 
Piercing easement, wall, and door, 

All the screaming tongues of Babel ? 

’Tis the “ Dii>lomatic coips,” 

Hating us with all their souls, 

If the knaves have souls at all. 

I'd soon teach them oth(*r ro/ft?, 

Were I Monarch of Blackwall, 

Then, I hear a roar uproarious ! 

There a Corix)ration diue,” 

Some are tipsy, some are “ glorious,” 
Some are bellowing for wine ; 
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Some for all tlicir sins are pouting, 
Some bcneJith the table fall ; 

Some lie singing, some lie shouting, — 
Now, farewell to thee, Blackwall. 


Stopped for five minutes at the 

han(lsom(^ pier, w^aiting for the arrival 
of the raihvay passengers from Lon- 
don. The scene was animated ; the 
pier croAvded Avith porters, i)ie-men, 
Avandering minstrels, and tliat in- 
genious race, Avho read “ moral les- 
jtioiis” to country gentlemen AA'itU 
tlieir breeches’ pockets open, and 
negligent of their haiulkercliiefs. 

Ste])i>ed on shon^, and, tempted by 

the attractions of one of the taverns, 
ordered a bottle of claret, on the 
principle of the paiTiamciitary ma- 
chines for cleansing tlic sinoko-coii- 
vc^ing orifices of our drnAviiig-rooms. 
The inconceivable ciuantity of fuli- 
ginous material, Avbieh 1 had sAval- 
loAved in my transit doAvn the ri\"Ov, 
Avould haA’C stifled the A'oicc of a 
prima donna. The claret gave me 
the sense of a i*ocoverod faculty, and 
as I inhaled, Avith that c(>ul f(‘(‘Iing of 
enjoyment Avliich salutes the man of 
'Jjonllon Avith a c<>iisciousiiess that sea- 
breezes are in cxistent*c, 1 had leisure, 
to glance along a vista of sui>erl) 
saloons, anIucIi Avould have better 
suited a Tasha of Bagdad, than tlio 


payers of Ibc income tax in the din- 
giest and mightiest city of the known 
Av oriel. 

Yet all Avas not devoted to the self- 
ish principle. In a recess at the end of 
the vista Avas a small bust — a sort of 
A’ofivc otrering to the “ memory of 
>S}imuel Simpson, formerly a waiter in 
thi.s tavern for the space of fifty 
)’ears,” this bust liaving been 
“ here placctl by. his grateful master, 
Tlicmias Ilamincrsley.” 

I am ]Aroud to IniA C soon, and shall 
be prouder to rescue, the names of 
botli those BlackAvall Avorthics from 
oblivion. They have long slept Avith- 
Oiit their fame ; for the bust is dated 
A.T>. 1714, the year Avliich closed 
Iheexistenceof that illustrious queen, 
Anna, Avhose name, as Swift rathei* 
saucily obsci*ved, like her friend- 
ships, 

Both backward and forward was always 

the mine. 

An honour .shared in siicccotling ages 
only by the amiable Lord (Alcnelg. 

But iiLscrlbcd on the pedestal Avas 
an epitaph, Avliichl lrau.sfeiTC(l to my 
lueiiioranda. 


Bacchus ! thy wonders fill the wondering world ! 
Thrones in the dust have by thy cups been hurl’d. 
Yet, still thou liad’st for man2:ind one surpri.se : 
There Avas one honest drawer ! and here he lies. 
Sam Simglon, of the Swau, who, forced to wink 
At drinking hard in others, did not drink. 

A man wlio, living all his life by .sots, 

Yet fairly drew, and fairly fill’d his pots. 

Steady and sure, his easy way held on, 

Nor let his chalk score tiro, Avheu called for one. 

If man’s best study is lii.i fallow man, 

Reader, revere this hero of the Can. 

^Twere well for kings, if many a king had been 
Like him avIio sleeps beneath yon Churcliyard-grecn. 


“ There is nothing ncAV under the 
sun,” saith Solomon ; and as the lato 
Lord Mayor said, “ I am quite of Solo- 
mon’s oi)inion.” Here is Crabbe, lifty 
years b(*fore ho. aa jis born. Here is 
iiis pomp and liis particularity ; his 
force and liis facility; his pungency 
and his pictm'csque. Is the. thcoiy of 
transmigi'atioii true? and has the 


BlackAvall tavern -koepor only reap- 
peared in the Rutlaiidshji*e parson? 
Let the antiquarians settle it among 
them. 1 leave it to occupy the life ot 
some future llitson, to poison some 
future Stci)heii3 with liLs OAvn ink ; and 
to give the Avhoje race of the Malones 
the shadoAv of an excuse for their 
existence in this Avorld, 
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lint, I hear the fsiiQi’t of the l6coino- 
tivc ; T sec the cloud of steam iiishiuj? 
towards the pier; ^Thc bell riugs, the 
chaos of trunks and ]>asscuger3 is 
rolled oil board. T follow, and Black- 
wall fades ill the distance, as the poets 
say, “like a dream of departed joys.” 
-- — Came in sight of a promoiitoiy, 
Purfleet, flanked by an immense row 
of dark-roofed ominous-looking build- 
ings, — these are the gunpowder depots 
of the navy and army of the empire. 
I pretend to no ex elusive poltrooneiy ; 
but T must acknowledge that 1 highly 
approved of the speed Avliicli earned 
us past them. If they had blown up 
at the moment, in what region of the, 
atmosphere should aa’c liav(* been, 
steamer and all, in five, seconds after. 
Yet, hoAV many things might have 
tumed our Avhole cargo into gas and 
carbon at the instant? a flash of light- 
ning; the Avire of a Voltaic machine, 
apparently as hannless as a knitting 
needle in the hands of an old spinster ; 
the spark of a peasant’s pipe; the 
scrape of a hob-nailed shoe! Within 
a hundred yards of us there lay, in 
“ grim rppose,” a hundred thousand 
baiTels of giinpoAvder. "W e iniglil have 
lighted them from the sparks of our 
fminel, and committed an iiiAxiliintaiy 
snicido on the most comprehensive 
«cale. 

But AA'C should not Iiha'C perished 
iinkiiOAvn. As the maid, in Sdiiller’s 
famous ]\Ionologne, sings, — 

Even jia the solitudes 
Of th'S'Transatlantic woods. 

Where the elk and bison stalk, 

Men of that dark day should talk. 

Old men by their fireside sitting. 
Maidens in the sunset knitting, 

Still should think of that dark day. 
Till the^world itself grew gray. 

If the magazine at Purfleet Avero to 
1‘xplode, the Thames AA^oiild b(*. routed 
out of its bed, and carried into Tun- 
bridge AVells ; Woolwich would lie a 
cinder, GraATseud an ash-pit, Chatliara 
a cemeteiy, BlackAA-all a noneutity, 
the Tunnel a tomb, and one half of 
the mighty metropolib itself but a re- 
collection. 


Yet human beings actually the at 
Purfleet! actually eat, driifk, and sleep, 
with this volcano beside their pilIo\^^s ; 
Essex pi(‘.nk*3 are Caten Avitliiii sight of 
this earth-sliakcr. Nay, balls have 
been giA^cn ; and creatures, calling 
themselves rational, have danced 
quadrilles, with the salient temerity 
of the incurably insane. What a 
short-sighted and saltatory thing is 
human natui'C ! 

Among the changes produced by tho 
iiCAv importation of passeng(‘rs, it was 
my fate to he placed beside tho 
Authoress ; Avho did me the honour of 
thinking me worthy of Ijcr notice, and 
who rapidly admitted me into tho 
most nnlKuiiidcd confidence, respecting 
tU(‘ mia-its of her own pmfonnances, 
and thii demerits of all the Avorld of 
authorship lu'sldes. 1 listeiu'd Avith 
the most profound snbmisshm ; only 
lining up th(' pauses, Avlien she stop])ed 
to take bi*eath ; by a g<^-iturc of acqui- 
escence, or that most A'aluabh* of all 
AA’ords, “ Yes.” She “ had met nu*,” in 
a hmulrcd ]>laccs, Avhere T Avas not 
conscious of haAing catc boi'ii; and 
“ recognised my style. ” in a hundred 
A'-oliimes Avhich 1 had never read. In 
short, she Avas (flianiu'd Avith nu^ ; and 
eonfessiul, after half an hour of the 
most 111 li Lite rmpted oloiiuonce on her 
side; that “though eA’idently cautious 
of gi-A'ing an opinion,” I slu>iild thence- 
fortli b(‘ ranked l)y her, among the most 
brilliant conversatiomdi'^ls of the day. 

Must T acknowl(*rlge, that I forgot 
ns expeditiously as I learned, and, 
(excepting ortv recollection, all Avas a 
blank by time. 

BiitAA’^^eZ/urnriet oncebeforeju a scone 
Avhicli, on afterwanls ^^asnally turning 
over solm^ pajicrs, T found recorded 
on those scvaiis of foolscap, and in 
those snate.li(‘s of rhyme, Avhicli argue, 
T am afraid, a desultory mind. So lu^ 
it. T disdain to plead “ not guilty” 
to the charge of perfection. 1 make 
no attempt to exonerate myself of tho 
cardinal A'irtiics. I Avrite jaxdiy, be- 
cause it is “better beluived” than 
lu'osc ; and in this feeling I give tho 
liistory to a sympathizing world. 


THE poet’s auction. 

As r si roll’d dOAATi St. James’s, T heard a voice ciy, 
“The auction’s beginning, come buy, sir, come buy.” 
On a door was a crape, on a Avail a placard, 
Proclaiming to earth, it had lost its last bard. 
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In t and, climbiuf? a dark pair of 

,p6nnd all the blue-stockings, all giggling in pairs; 
iTho crooked of tongue, and the crooked of spine, 

All ugly as- Hecate, and old as the Niue. Tol do rol. 

There were A, B, C, I),V — all yonr “ladies of letters,” 

Well known for a trick of abusing their betters ; 

With their haaus! the old snuffling and spectacled throng, 

Who liaunt their “ .sv>/Vrc.s‘ ” for liqueurs and souchong; 

There was ‘*d(‘ar Mi*s. Blunder,” who scribbles Astronomy— 

IVliss Babble, who “owns” the “sw<‘et” Tales on Gastronomy; 

IVliss (-laptrap, who ^ndtes the “Tractarian Apologies,” 

With a host of ohl virgins, all stiff in the ologics. 

Tol dc rol. 

There, sat, gi'iin as a ghoul, the sublime Mrs. Tomb, 

AVith 1 ‘ouged Mrs. Lamp, like a corpse in full bloom, 

And th(‘. hackney-coach tourist, old Mrs. Bazaar, 

AVlio lauds every a.^s with a ribbon and star; 

Di'seribes every tunible-down SchJoss, brick by brick, 

And qjiotes her flirtations with “ dear MeUtTiiich;” 

AVith those frolicsome ladies \\ ho visit harains, 

And swallow, like old Lady Mary, their qualms. 

Tol dc rol. 

Tlicre W’a.s, dressM o la CJnchq§nw^ IVIiss CMiesapeak, 

A\'lio makes novels as naked as “ nymphs from the Greek;” 

JMrs. IVIyth, with a chin liln* a Jew^'s n]H)n llennon ; 

Mr;^. Tuff, who review(*d tin* archbishop’s last sermon; 

JMiss Scanq)er, who runs up the Jihine twice a-year. 

To tell n.'> how Germans smok** ])ii»es and swill beer. 

All the hreahfasting set : for the bard “ drew a line,” 

And ask’d tlie JMaguiticoes only, to dine. 

Tol dc i*ol. 

Then* stood old Viscount Bungalow', hiding the fire, 

As blind as a beetle, the great picture-buyer; 

With Earl Dilettante, stone-deaf in both ears, 

An opera-fixture these la.st fifty years; 

Litlhi Dr. d(‘ Ivougeinont, the famous INlesmerie, . j; 

Who enr(*s all tin* girls by a touch of hysteric ; 

And Dean Dismal, court-eha|>lain, whosi* pathos and prose 
A\\mld beat Mesmer himself at producing a doze. 

Tol do rol. 

And there, y itli their eyes starting out of their sockets, 

A lrib(‘, whose light lingers 1 keep fVom my jioekets, 

Mvssiiurs /cs AftarhvA^ all grin and moustache. 

With their souls in full seen! for our heiresses’ cash. 

Four eminent lawyei*s, with lirst-rate iiitenlioiis 
Gf living the rest ol' their lives on their pensions, 

AA’ith six heads of colleg(*s, hurried to town, 

To know if Sir Bub, or Lord John, would go downi. 

Tol do rol. 

“ IT ore’s a volume of verse,” Avas the auctioneer’s ciy. 

“AVhat! nobod}" bids ! — ^Tom, throw that book by. 

Though it cost the great author one Jndf of his life, 

Tliqdagiied (1 beg pardon) Avitli children or AAifo. 

Here’s an Epic in emliryo, still out of Joint, 

Here’s a bushel of Ejiigrams AA-anting the point, 

AVith a lot of Jmp7'0)7i2)ttis, all finished to fit 
A dull diner-out with extempore wiU 


Tol do rol. 
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“ Here’s a sonnet, inscribed ‘ To the Shade of a Sigh.’ 

A ‘ Lament’ on ‘ Tlie Death of a Favourite Fly 
And, well worth a shilling, that sweetest of lays — 

To tlie riband that tied up a ‘ Duchess’s stays.’ 

Here’s a note from a Young-Eugland Club, for a foan, 

Lord B ’s famous speech on ‘ The Sex of Pope Joan,’ 

With the bard’s private budget of II — 11 — d House stories, 

Of Tories turned Wliigs, and of Whigs Tories. 

Tol do roL 


“ What ! nobody bids ! Must I shut up the sale? 

Well ; take all the verses at so much per bale ! 

1 come to the autographs: — One from the Duke, 

Assigning the cause for cashicr-iiig his cook ; 

A missive from Bvr-ii, — a furious epistle, — 

Which proves that a bard may pay ‘‘ dear for his whistle 
With letters from geniuses, sunk in despair 
By the doctrine, that ‘ Poets should live upon air.’ 

Tol do roL 


A scrap from Bob Bums, to d — n the Excise, 

Where they scut him to perisli — (a word to the wise ;) 

A line from Sir W-lt-v, in anguish and debt, 

To thank his good king for ivhut nei /r came get; 

A song fi’om the minstrel nf minstrels, T-^iu J\I — re, 

To laud his ‘ dear country’ tor keeping ))im j)oor ; 

With a pvaver from old Coleridge, in hoj>e that his ])ones 
IMight escape all the humbug of • National stones ! ’ 

Tol do roJ, 

Her(?’s a note to T-m C-mpb-11, (indorsed, ‘ From a 
To mulct Iiicoine-tax irom hi-^ hundred a -year; 

Pimi’d up with a uotv* from his C/afio his Grace, 

That he ‘ must have th e hundred, or throw up his place ;’ 

Here’s au ciutapli written ])y Ilaydon's last pen 

Poll I Genius may die in a ditch br a den ! 

The country wants none of it, female or male, 

So, as no one bids sixpence, J’ll shut up the sale.” 


Tol de rol. 
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“ Vieux soldat, vieille hUe^'* is a 
JVciich proverb, implying an ex- 
ceedingly low estimate of the mental 
acuteness of the veteran soldier. Wc 
do not know that English soldiers arc 
(piicker witted than Fi*cnch ones; 
better educated we know the}’' arc 
not, except, as wc love to belic^vc, in 
what pertains to push of bayonet. 
But ill how much more flattering terms 
is couched the j)opular oianion in this 
country, concerning the capacity and 
“uit of tlu! man of miiskcd and sabre. 
t)n this side the Channel, to be an 
“old soldier” iini)li(‘s something re- 
markably knowing — a man quite “up 
to snulf,” and a tride above it. “ He’s 
too old a soldier for that,” signift(;s 
that th(‘ “ he ” is a very sharj) and waiw 
<log, the last fellow to be taken in or 
made a fool of. “ He came the old 
seddi^T over me,” is a common cant 
aekuowh'dgment of Inning met more 
than one's match — of having been 
overreached or outwitted. Other 
similar i)hrases arc there, familiar to 
most ears, and unnecessary to cite. 
',rhey concur to show a in'cvailing be- 
lief, that a long habit of scarhd — we 
mean no jum — and familiarity with 
])il»eolay, or else the many vieissitiulcs 
and much experience* of life they 
argue, ])olish tiie soldier’s faculties to 
a particularly sharp point, and remove 
from his (diaracter each vestiges of the 
iinsophistieati'd, as efiectnally as he 
liinis(‘lf, with sand and oil-rag, Avoiihl 
rub all stain of nist from scalibard or 
barrel. There is (*xaggeiMtion in this 
notion. Jt is not iinnsnal to fiinl in 
veteran soldiers a ehish of ndii'e siiii- 
]|>licity, ev(‘ii of childisli credulity, co- 
<*xistent with much shre'^^dness and 
knowledge of the world. i^^or this 
incongruity, lot physiologists account; 
we shall not invostigati*. its causes. 
The remark ai)plies to soldi(*rs of most 
countries; for, with certain sliades of 
ditference, derh'able from climate, 
race, and national customs, tlu’, sol- 
dier is the same, every wliere. TJic 
original mtiterial is various, but the 
moulds in which it is fashioned are to 


a great extent identical. Divide the 
whole population of Europe according 
to ti-ades and i>rof(*.ssions, and in the 
military class shall the least diversity 
be found. 

Wo strongly suspect that Baron 
von Hahden, whose “Wanderings” 
we noticed in a previous number of 
this Magazine, and from wdiosc agree- 
able pages we propose again to glean, 
is a fine example of the comjxuiiKl 
character above described. On duty, 
none more matter-of-fiict than he, 
none more jirompt and keen in con- 
duct and language; but, suspend the 
activity of camps and dangers of the 
light, remove him for a niom(*iit from 
his battalion’s ranks and the routine 
of servic(*, and behold ! he builds iii) 
an idyl alxuit a peasant girl and cow; 
or, better still, and more fully con- 
firniiug our o])inion, treats you with 
all gra\ityand deep conviction to a 
S])ice of the supernatural. Of his 
ghostl}' gambols wc wdll forthwith 
give a sjK'cimon. 

It ^vas in the month of October, 
that a party of j^onng cadets, of 
whom the baroii w as one, left Bres- 
lau for Berlin, there to pass their 
examination as otRcers. The ordeal 
to wiiich the asjjirants liasti‘ued w^as 
severe and dreaded, and tin* journey 
w as no vciy soothing preparation for 
the rigours of the examiners.' Oer- 
man roads and diligences were far less 
respectable then than now', and tbelum- 
boiing carriage* in wliirb the cadets, 
in company w ith i’olish Jew s, luarket- 
women, l)askets, bags, and blankets, 
prosecuted their Journey, Avas a bone- 
setter of most inhuman construc- 
tion. Its W’oodcn lining Avas clouted 
AA'ith nails, com]x*Jling the travellers 
to pros(*rve a rigid ])ei’i)endicnlav, lest 
a sinhlen jolt should diminish tlie 
number of their teeth, or increase that 
of the apertures of their heads. About 
midnight this modem bairel of Rcgiilus 
reached a large toAvn, and i)aused to 
d(*]x>sit passengers. The halt AA'as of 
some duration, and the cadete dis- 
persed themselves about the streets. 
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€to6 of them, designated by the Baron 
inader the initial Von L., did not re- 
appear till the post-hom had sounded 
Ita fourth signal, when he came up 
Chaste and agitation and threw liim- 
$0^ into tho canit^e, which imine- 
ffiately drove oif. The next day this 
youth, who had been silent and gloomy 
since the halt of the pre\dous night, 
was taken grievously ill, a misfortune 
Iditribnted by .his comrades to a plen- 
-tifhl breakfast of sour milk and sau- 
sSe^s. On their retuni from Berlin, 
however, Von L., wliosc health was 
stiU delicate, and depression visible, 
showed, on passing the scene of then- 
midni^t hm, symptoms of nneasi- 
Uess so strong as to excite suspicion 
that his illness had had some extraor- 
dinary cause. That tiiis suspicion 
was well foimdcd, he, at a laterperiod, 
confessed to Baron von Kahden, who 
tells" the stoiy in his friciuVs own 
words. 

“ Being very thirsty,” said Von L., 
“ I lingered at the great tbuntain on 
tlie market-place, and there I was pre- 
sently joined by a young peasant 
girl, oanying a great earthen pitcher. 
We soon became great friends. It 
was too dark for me clearly to dis- 
tinguish the features of my little 
Bebecca, but T nevertheless readily 
C^Muplicd with her tittered invitation 
to escort her home. Arm in arm we. 
wandered through the naiTOw by- 
streets, till wo Kiiiched a larg(j garden, 
jiving a grated door, which stood half 
open, sgilere the damsel proi>osed that 
we should part, and nimbly evaded 
my attempt to detain her. She ran 
from me with suppressed laughter. 
1 eagerly followed, soon overtook 
her, and, by* flattery and soothing 
words, prevailed on her to sit down 
beside me upon n bank of soft turf 
in the shadow of overhanging trees. 
Here, for a short quarter of an hour, 
,yie Joyed and prattled, when I Avas 
roused from my boyish love-dream 
by the distant sound of the post-hom. 
I sprang to ray feet; at the same 
mstaut, with a peal of shrill wild 
laughter, my cqmimnion^ disappeared. 
My light and joyous huniour suddenly 
checked, I looked about me. I ivas 
now better able to distinguish sur- 
roimding objects ; and Avith what inde- 
OUribable hon*or did f recognise in the 
^Itlpposod garden a churchyard, in the 


turf bank a grave, in the sheltering 
foliage a cypress. And noAV all tliat 
related to the maiden o^med so 
mysttjrious, her maimer occuiTed to 
mo as so strange and unearthly ! How 
1 found out the gate of the cemetery, 
I know not. 1 remember stumbUiig 
over the graves and rushing in the 
direction whence the postilion’s horn 
still sounded, x)uvsued by echoes of 
scornful laughter. Shuddering and 
breathless, I at length rejoined my 
comrades, but the impression made 
upon me by that night’s adventure has 
never been effaced.” 

So much for the Baron’s friend. 
Noav for the Baron himself, who re- 
lates all this, bo it observed, with a 
mpst conimeiulable solemnit}’", im- 
l»Iying conviction of the supernatural 
nature of his comrade’s adventure. 
“ Willi reference to this unnatural 
occurrence,” he says, “ I frequently 
met my friend during the Avar and the 
early years of the peace, bii!*' never 
without that incident recurring to me, 
and the more so, as from that day 
forward, melancholy settled upon Von 
L.’s manly and handsome counteimucc. 
He strove, Avith indifferent success, as 
it ai)pcared to me, to combat his de- 
pression by dissipation and worldly 
pleasures ; but the expression of his 
dark eye Avas ever one of scAoro mental 
sufferin g. il c never mai-ricd or pai’took 
of the peaceful joys of domestic exis- 
tence. During tiie War of Liberation he 
distinguished himself liy daring courage 
and reckless exposure of his life, AVfis 
repeatedly Avounded, and died sud- 
denly at tlic ago of thirty, in the full 
bloom and strength of mahhood. He 
is still well remembered as a gallant 
officer and thorough soldier. 

“Whilst on a visit to* the town of 
N., a few years ago, my cA^ening walk 
frequently led me, in company with 
a much esteemed friend, to the church- 
yard whore Von L., after his short 
and melancholy career, bad at last 
found repose. During one of these 
walks, my companion related to me 
the folloAving story : — ^At the hour of 
tAvelva, upon three successive nights, 
the sentry, wliosc lonely post Avas 
adjacent to the ccmeteiy, had chal- 
lenged tlic rounds, as they approached 
through the deep shadow of an 
arched gateway. To lus question, 
‘Who makes itho rounds?’ was each 
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time replied, in deepsq)uldiral tones, 
‘ Captain von L.’ and at the same 
instant tlii^ visionary patrol yanislied. 
So rimstKe guard-room tale.” Which 
the Baron is sufficiently reasonable to 
treat as such, although he assures his 
readers that, oven aiter an interval of 
tlu'ce-and-thirty years, ho does not 
write down the details of liLs inolau- 
dioly friend’s adventure with the 
mysterious cujuaria without something 
very like a shudder, lii a collection 
of Mcihrchen this very (Tcrinan story 
might have been accepted as an 
endni'able fragment of imaginative 
diablerie^ but coming thus in the 
semi -historical autobiograpliy of a 
hero of Leipzig and Waterloo, and 
Knight of tlic Iron Cross, it ccn taiiily 
subjects the WTiter to the a])]jlicatiou 
of the uncomplimeutary FreJich pro- 
verb already cited. 

As a boy — and during his German 
and Fi*ench campaigns, lie was but a 
boy — ^Hirou von llahdcu showed an 
odd mixture of the raauly and the 
childish. Cool and brave in the light, 
iioaring wounds and hardship with 
courage and fortitude, the loss of a 
trinket made him weej) ; an elder 
comrade’s rebuke rendered liini down- 
cast and unhappy as a whii)p(Ml scliool- 
boy. Scarcely had he joiiKsd his re- 
giment, when he was admitted to the 
intimacy of a lieutenant Patzynsld, 
an e.xperieiiced officier and crack 
duellist. Jt was a mode amongst the 
young officem, when sitting round the 
punchbowl, to outer into contracts of 
brotherhood. The process was ex- 
ceetlingly simple. The glasses clat- 
tered togctlier, an embrace was given, 
and thenceforward the partakers in 
the ceremony addressed each other in 
the second person singular, iu sign of 
intnnacy and friendship. Emboldened 
by the palroiiag<i of the formidable 
Patzynski, and heated by a joyous re- 
past, llaljdeii one day approach- 
ed Lieutonjmt Merkatz, who was con- 
siderably his senior both in rank and 
years, and prolfoi*ed him the fraternal 
embrace. ‘‘Witli th^ greatest plea- 
sui*e, my deiu* boy,” replied Mtjrkatz, 
who had observed with some disgust 
the. forward bearing of the unfledged 
spbaltera, “-but on one condition, 
xou shall addi'ess me as Sit^ and 1 
will call .you AV.” The former 
being jnost respectful style of 


address, the latter slighting and evea ' 
contemptuous, only used to servants 
and inferiors. Cowed by this unkind, 
if not undeserved reproof. Von Rah- 
deu retreated iu confusion. Subse- 
quently he met many unpleasant 
slights and rebuffs from Merkatz ; bat . 
they did him good, and his persecutor 
eventually, became his warm friend* 
Tills, however, was not till the recruit 
had i>rovcd liis manhood in many a 
hot fight and sharp eiusountor. “ For- 
ward,” said the stem Prussian soldier 
on the field of Lutzon, when, borne 
back bleeding from the foremost line 
of skinuishers, l!li met Von Bahden 
hurr^dng to replace him. “ Forward, 
boy 1 Yonder will you find brothers 1” 
Til the smoke of the battle, not in the 
fumes of the orgie, were the esteem 
and friendship of Germany’s tried 
defcn<l('rs to be conquered. After the 
battle of Kulm, Von Raliden bought 
a French watch, part of a soldier’s 
plunder ; and Ins pride and delight in 
this trinket were, according to hia 
own confession, something quite child- 
ish. 11 is comrades, with whom he 
was a fa VO mite, bore with his exulta- 
tion. Merkatz aU>iie showed a tiispo- 
sitiou to check it. He had assumed 
the charactfu’ of a surly Mentor, re- 
solved, apparently, to cure his young 
comrade of his follies, and drill liim 
into a man. He now assured Von 
llalideii that if he did not leave off 
playing with, and displaying, hia 
watch, he would knock it o»t pf hia 
hand tlie very first opportunity. This 
soon proscuted itself. Whilst bi- 
veuacking in the mountains of Bo- 
hemia, the two officers chanced one 
night to be seated near each other at 
the same fire, and Von Rahden, for- 
getting his couipnnion’s menace, le- 
pcatcdly j)ii]led out liis watch, until 
I^hTkatz, with a blow of a si^ck, 
shivered it to pieces. “ Although, 
in general, when my comr^dM^ 
jokes displeased me, 1 was r^dy^ 
enough to ausAver tkem with my^ 
sabre, on this occasion I ao^ 
astonished and grieved, that 
into tears, and retreated to niy'^ooudi 
in the corii(*r of the hut, where ICiiob^ 
bed myseff to sleep.” Thi§ whljik- 
periiig young gentleman,, how^lB^ 
was the same who, only a few day 
jireviously, iu the hottest inonR*^ 
-of the battle of Kulm, led liis 
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^iicotiraglng them by voieer and pie4 by the eaemy. But the Barou 
li&edy up to the vciy musket-muzzles shall teU the story himself, 
jftf the parapeted Frenchmen, and . In darkness, surround^ by foes, 
lirho, twice already, had been wound- ignorant of the ground ive manoeuvred 
e«4 amidst the foremost of the com- upon, a handful of men against a 
toatants. At tho fight of May, too, powerful force, and our old Father 
^though that was somewhat later, Blucher, with the elite of his* generals, 
his brav 6|7 was such as to attiuct tlic in danger of being taken — all this 
Udtice of Prince Augustus of Prussia, made up an alarming picture. But 
The men of bis battalion w-erc weary the greater the need, tho prompter 
ftod Exhausted by a hard day’s com- the deed. In an instant it was dc- 
bat, when, suddenly and iuiexj)ect- cided to throw out skinuishers into the 
, edly, theywere again ordtu’cd forward vineyards, whilst tho battalions, form- 
bito a fierce fire of artillciy. They ed close and compact round the Field- 
tnuiinured and hesitated, and for a marshal, should cut their way along 
lUofiaent refused to advance. “ Upon the road. Ooimt Iloichonbach gave 
iWs occasion, I was fortmiate enough his orders accordingly ; and his aclju- 
to contribute, by niy boyish and joy- taut, Lieutenant Merkatz, w'ho sat 
Oils humour, for which the men all chilled and weaiy upon his horse, 
Uked me, and by my contempt of tumedmechanically tome, and desired 
danger^ in restoring courage and coii- me to extend my skirmishers on the 
jfideucc. -Shot and shell flew about left of the road. This was beyond a 
us, and the younger soldiers were joke : 1 had been skirmishing the 
hard to keep in their ranks. I ran wholij da)-, pcipetually under &*c, and 
forwai’d thirty or forty paces to the hard at work^iuce nine in tM|bnom-’ 
front, and several shells happening to ing. Tired to death, I had been 
fall close to me without bursting, I heurtily glad to rejoin my battalion, 
laughed at and cut jokes upon them, and now I was ordered out again into 
tho men laughed too, and the cold dark nighty and on tlie most 
came willingly forward. Such little uncertain service. All my old grudge 
incidents occur in far less time than against Merkatz recurred to me, and, 
it takes jto toll of them. So it w'as as it was not my turn for the duty, I 
Here ; but we had effected what we answered him in loud and' marked 
wanted — the men were in bettor tones, ‘ Order out somebody else, 
humour. I had no idea that Prince and don’t be too lazy to ride to the 
Augustus had observed my behaviour, next company.’ When, however, 
whidi was certainly rather juvenile ; Count Re icheiibacli turned round, and 
and when I saw him standing near with some disidcasurc desired me to 
me, i was ashamed and diw back ; speak less loud in the Jieighbourhood 
bnt^ he called cut to me, and said, oftheGcneral-iii-chicf, I became more 
in a loud voice, ‘ Veiy^ good I veiy complying, and only argued that my 
good ! Lieutenant Ralulen,’ apd then large cloak, which I carried rolled 
dpoke a ^Iw words to Count Reichen- over my shoulder, would hinder me in 
bach. From that day I found great the vineyards. ‘ Give me the cloak 
favour with mir illustrious geilbraLof hero,’ replied I^ferkatz > ‘ I am freez- 
brigadc. ^ The first proof of it was ing uiv)n my horse.’ What could I 
the from Cross.” doV Time pressed: so venting my 

Vorf Rahden’st final reconciliation ill humour in a few grumbling wor(^ 
Merkatz t^ok place under the 1 threw my cloak to the mlju^t, and 
entoy’rfir^ M was the day after Imiried with iny skirmishers to the 
MdUtmifaii, Blucher’s corps vineyard. . I had tak^n out a few 

iTaiinie;^ after gallantly protecting steps, however, when an arm was 
S5loth|^’fl#b6aten«i:rf>aps from Gron- thrown round me. It was that 
ch 3 ’^’ 4 ^®^ab*y, itjj^lf retreated towaids of Merkatz. . ‘ Listen, Rahden,’ 
At about half a league fwm said ho ; ‘ before we pait, perhaps for 
thbi Maeb, whUst, marching along a ever, become my brotlier for life, and 
Yan'betweeu viueyaads, the Jet us forget all past unkindness.* J 
litirnilleutg flattacked them,* and I’epliod by a hearty embrace, for ,jt 
pati^ls ,camc in to inform tlio had long esteemed l^Ierkalz as ouq of 
; ili* mmhal that Etogea was occu- the bravest of . my comra^, emd, 
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eliatisd at the atonement he now made 
me for havihgreftisod my friendshij) at 
the comnlencemcht of the pn^vfons 
'campaign, I pressed forward cllcor- 
fuDy into the fight.” 

The French caviiliy had T)een sevc- 
inil hours in ijosscesion of Etogea, 
had removed the railings from the 
wells, and sawn the tinihcrs of a 
bridge which a’ossed a broad and 
muddy stream. As soon as the 
Prussians set foot on it, it broke 
down, and hn a\vfu! confusion en- 
sued. The panic was aggravated 
^ the darknt'ss, and by the fire of 
fhe enemy, who blazed at the AUios 
from behind trees and houses. In at- 
tempting to jump the stream, Voii 
Ralideii fell in, and all his efforts only 
sank him deeper in the mud. A 
number of soldita-s, w^lio had also 
missed the leap, struggled beside him, 
involuntarily w'ouiiding cac*]i other 
with iJ||ir fixed bayonets. Voii Pah- 
den fPre himself up fi»r lost. “ 1 
littered a short i)ray(ir, ga\c one 
thought to ‘my distant home, and 
awaited the death -bl<)w^ My senses 
had atready half left me, wiicii I 
heard a well-known voice exclaim, 
‘ Lieutenant, where are ^’ou ?’ With 
SI last effort I raised myself, and 
saw Schmidt, my sergeant of skir- 
mishers, i)(*ering dow n into the ditch. 
Hh lield out his musket. I seized it 
with the gi-asp of desperation, and the 
brave fellow^ dragged me u] >. Ilarefoot, 
and covered with mild, I follow^od in 
the stream of fugitives. So great 
was the liiiny and disorder of the 
flight, thiit if the enemy had sent a 
single squadron after u"s, thousands 
of prisoners must have been taken. 
It seems incomprcliensible that they 
did not pursue ; but I think I may 
safely affirm, that a young Russian 
ofliccr, wiiose name I do not know, 
savUl the anny by liis presence 
of mil!#, In a loud voice, he shout- 
ed several times, ‘ Barabauezek I 
Barabanezek H which means a drum- 
mer. A number of dnnnmers and 
buglers gathered ai*ound him and 
beat and blew a charge. The French 
did not suspect the stmtagem; and 
supposing that reinforcements .were 
looming np under co^iir of the night, 
they would not risk, by a pursuit, the 
advqinfage they had already gained. 
My friend, Merkatz, was amongst the 


prisonci’8 taken upon that disastro^a- 
evening; but he soon managed to 
escape, leaving bejiind him, howeyei^ 
his own horse, and my w*arm and 
much iirized cloak.” 

A terrible campaign was that of 
1813-14 ; and the man who had mado 
it, from Lutzen to Paris, might well 
style himself a veteran, though hla 
whole military career were comprised" 
ill the shoi-t ten months of itgroura- 
tion. What incessant fighting! not 
occasional battles, with long intervals, 
A’^aried by insignificant sfcimishes, 
but a rapid siiccessi(»ii of pitched and 
bloody fields. rest or relaxation, 
or pleasant rejjose in comfortable 
quarters, but short rations and the 
bivouac’s hard couch as sole solace 
for the w^eaiy and suflering soldier. 
The hardshi])s of the allied armies 
arc l)i*iefiy, but frequently and in^*- 
pressively adverted to by Baron a'OH 
Raliden. As if the ravages of load 
and steel were insufficient, diseases 
and ex])Osiire added their quota to the 
harvest of death. “ Although in the 
lieight of summer,” says the Barori, 
speaking of the month of 4#gust, 
JHlo, “ Ave had had, forihrec days 
])ast,* iinintiTruptcd rains, and the fat 
black soil w'as so soaked, that our 
progi’css w^as painfully difficult. We 
could bivouac only in meadow^s, and 
on the uncut corn. In fiilloAv or stub- 
ble fi(‘lds Avc must have lain iu 
mud. Wc Avere vciyi^ill fed; 
commissariat stores w'ero far in rear, 
detained in the mountain passes, and for 
several days our o*ly nourishment 
consisted of wild fruits, potatoe#and 
turnips, w hich the nieii dug up in the 
'fields. Our clothes and (^npraenb, 
to the A^cry cartouch-boxes, w ere WQt 
through, aiubnot a ray of sun, a tree 
or lioiise, or even a Ijj^A^ouac fire, waif 
tliere for Avarmtli or 's1ieltcr*’t With’ 
vermin also, bequeathed td them 
often by their Cossack allies,^ 
Prussians were gwewusly toImfginteC 
“ Jn our camp, by OMttn[ibtz,‘^in Bdh4^ 
mia, Avhere wc passed sofiie^dayigj 
had rain and 
to- imt np Avith. 'THie 
out to us had ah’eady been 
and the consequence wa!'s, 

. of our clothes and person^ % 
small creeping 1!iing}f of Tw' 
pleasant de^riptlOn. ; Whethef^l^ 
were of Austriati or ttussiaii 
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-I lun tillable to ptate ; nor did 
matter: we succeeded to 
Looking out of my hut one 
. I saw a man issue fi-dm one 

: ’ , pf the straw-btiilt sheds occuiued by 
; fte soldiers, and run, wiinging his 
liands, to an /idjaccnt wood. I fol- 
lowed him, to prevent mischief, and 
t recognised an old friend and fellow 
OadcL Von P. He was in the greatest 
despSr. The soldiers had turned him 
#nt of their tcmiiorarj’ abode. The 

f or fellow swarmed with vomiu. 

succeeded in calming him, fetched 
him clean linen, and, after a careful 
Examination (rf his clothes in a 
neighbouring oat-field, he* returned 
with me to my hut, which he thence- 
forward inhabited. Should the Knssian 
commandant of the Polish fortress 
of Czonstochau chance to read these 
pages, and remember the above inci- 
dent, let him give a friendly thought 
to his old brotlier in anns, who will 
soon again have to speak' of the brave 
Von P., of the Second Silesian Regi- 
ment.” If, ill the rugged Bohemian 
thountains, hardships were to be anti- 
cipatid, ip the plains of Champagne 
things mi^t have been expected to go 
better. If possible, they went worse. 

' ‘'‘ To speak plainly,” says the Baron, 
Teferring to the campaign in Fram*e, 
- which commenced very early in tlie 
year, “ flltlr and ordure were our 
couch ; rain, ice, and snow, our cover- 
ing; half-iww cow’s flesh, mouldy 
biscuits, and sour wine lees, oiir 
nourtehnient j for heart and mind, the 
sole relaxation was shot, and blow, «aiid 
stao. Some one has said, ‘ Make war 
with angels for twenty 3 "ears and they 
wHl become devils.’ To that I add, 
‘ Six months of such a life as then 
led, and men would tiiA into boasts.’ ” 
Little wopderif soldiers thus situated 
greedik^ seizeoreach brief opportunity 
6f enjoyment. The cellars of Ai and 
jpSpei'miy paid hesi^y tribute to the 
thirs.ty ^!Noi|honi Warriors. We are 
told of on^ instance where a whole 
division 5f the allied army was unable 
to msyohf and aii^important military 
' operation had to be suspended, in can- 
of |t Pantagruelian debauch 
a ^ chateau neai* (Jhalons, where 
bottles, by tens of tbop- 
‘^idfe,' werc emptidft down, Pnieisian 
1' Muscovite .giillets. T^e sactdng 
rjthelr cellars, ho%vever, was not the 


only evil endured at the hands of the 
invadcirs by the unlucky vine-growers. 
Wood was scarce, the nights were 
very cold, and the sticks upon which 
the vin(‘a were trained, were pulled up 
and us(hI as fuel. Sometimes, in a 
single night, many Imndreds of thoti- 
sands of these echalas were thus de- 
stroyed, cvely one of tlrem being 
"worth, owing to the hardness ancl 
rarity of tlic wood retpiired for tluun, 
at least two sous. Their second visit, 
to France hardly entered into the an- 
ticlj)ations of the reckl(\ss destroyers, 
or tluy w7)uld perlia])S have had inort^ 
considerafion for that year’s vintage? 

From a host of anecdotes of Baron 
von Rahden’s brother- ofiicers, w'c select 
the following as an interesting and 
characteristic incident of Prussian 
camp-life three-and-thirty j'ears ago. 
It is told in what the Baron calls his 
poetical style : 

“ JVIy captain, a Pole by bh|h, was 
brave, as steel, but harsh andWtgh as 
the s(mnd of his name. He >vas defi- 
cient in the finer feelings of the heart, 
in philanthropy", and in a due appre- 
ciation of tlie wortli of his fellow -men. 
Although a good comrade to us young 
officers, he W"as a tyrant to his infe- 
riors. Ilis envy" aiid jealousy of his 
superiors he barely" conei^aled under 
an almost (jxaggerated courtesy. Such 
was Captain von X. 

“ It w"as the eve of the battle of 
Leipzig, and a violent gust of wind 
had overthrown the' fragile bivoiiac- 
hnts, at that time onr only protection 
from the cold and wet of the October 
nights, Tiio rain fell in torrents, and, 
in all haste, the soldiers set to w'ork 
to reconstruct their tcmporaiy shelter. 
The more ennning and unscrupulous 
took advantage of the prevailing con- 
fusion to consult their o>vn advantage, 
without respect to the rights of others. 
The obj(*cts which they coveted, •and 
occasionally ])illaged, wouhl?' under 
other circumstances, have been of 
little worth ; they consisted of straw", 
branches, and stakes, invaluable in 
the construction of our frail tenements. 
As in duty" bound, our military archi- 
tects first built up the captain’s but, 
w"itlnn which he took refuge, or- 
dering me to fsfemain outside and pr#- 
serve order. As junior officer^ of 
the company, this fiiti^ie-‘duty fairly 
fell to me, in like manner aa fee tot 
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txkm for an hononrablescmce belonged 
to the Bcnior ; but, nevertheless, Ifelt 
vexed at the captain’s order, and 
could not help wishing him some, small 
I>iecc of ill luck. My wish was >’01*3' 
soon realizc<L 

Our major’s hut, more carefully 
and strongly constructed, had resisted 
the hurricane : it stood close beside 
that of the captain. The major was 
long since asleep and snoring ; but his 
servant, a cunning, careful dog, was 
still a-foot, and watched his opportu- 
nity to get possession of a long bean- 
stick, to be used as an additional prop 
to the aJnjad^' solid c(li/ic(‘, under which 
his mastcu’ sliunbered. Th(J unlucky^ 
marauder had not remarked that this 
stake formed one of the supports of 
the captain’s dormitoiy. lie seized 
and ])uiled it violently, and down came 
the hut, hur^dng its inmate under the 
ruins. There was a shout of laught(T 
from Jhe spectators of the dowiifal, 
and Mil the Pole disengagcal himself 
from the wTcck, cursing awfully, and 
rushed upon the unfortunate fellow 
wdio had jdayed him the trick, l^alc 
nud treinbliug, the delinquent awaited 
his fate ; but }n» <‘ry nf ten’or brought 
liim assistance from his master, who 
suddenly stepped forth in Ills night- 
dress, a large gray cavalry cloak 
thrown about him, and a white cloth 
bound round Ids head. The major 
was an excellent and kind-heaited 
.man, loved like a father by his men, 
but subject to ocx'ashmal fits of uiicou- 
trollable passion, which made him lose 
sight of all propriety and restraint. 
>\'ithout investigation, he at once took 
his servant’s side against tl)e captain, 
in which lui was certainly w rong, seeing 
tliat Ids worthy domestic had been 
caught ill the veiy act of theft. IJc 
snatched the bean -stick from the man’s 
hand: the captain already gi*asped 
the other end ; and, for some minutes, 
there Jt^icy were, major and captain, 
})ulling, and tugging, and reeling about 
the bivouac, not like men, but like a 
bnme of unmannerly lioy^s. Myself 
and the soldiers w'ere witnesses of this 
singular encountci’. Accustomed to 
regard our superiors with fear and re- 
apect, we now^ beheld them in the most 
jicbildisb and ludicrous position. As- 
toHislmicnt kept us motionless and 
client, last the, captain made a 
violent ^ort to wrest the pole from 


his antagonist: the major held * 
and * resisted with all Ids strength j 
w^hen, suddenly, his opponent let go 
his hold, and our major, a little round 
man, measured his length in the mud. ‘ 
111 an instant he was on his feet again. 
Throwing aw^ay the bean-stick, and^ 
stepping close up to his .opponent^ 

‘ To-mon*ow’,’ said he, ‘ w^e will settle 
this like men : .here we have been 
fools; and you, captain, a maMcloon 
fool.’ ^ ^ 

“ ‘ I acceid your invitation wffln 
pleasure,’ replied the captain, ‘ and 
trust our next meeting will b(? with 
bullets. But, for to-day, the pole is 
mine.’ And ho seized it triumphantly. 

“ ‘ Certainly ; yours to day',’ re- 
torted the major. ‘ To-monw wo 
ivill fight it out upon my dirty cloak.^ 

“ The moiTow came, and the battle 
began, not, however, betw'ecu major 
and caidain, but between French and 
Prussians. Silent wo stood in deep 
dark masses, listening to the music of 
the bullets. ‘ Finn and steady P was 
the command of our little major — of 
the same man wiio, a few hom’s be- 
fore*, had played so childish a jiart. 
Skirmishers were called in, and a 
(iiiirge with the bayonet ordered. 
The foe abandoned his first position. 
Animated success, wo attacked the 
second. Our battalion h unied on from 
one success to another, and my gallant 
ca])tain w as ever the first to olicy, in, 
the minutest particular, the orders ot' 
our famous little major. The noblo'^ 
emulation betw'eeii the two brave fel- 
lows w'as unmistakpable.. In them 
third position the ’French defended 
themselves with unparalleled obsti- 
inicy, and our young soldiers, in spite 
(»f their moral superiority, were com- 
peJled to recode. ‘ Forw ard, my fine 
fellows!’ cried tlmjujynr; ‘ Follow sno. 
men! ' shouted the capliain, and, deiziiig 
the' sin king standard, whose bearer had 
just been shot, raised it on ^ 
and (lashed in amongst the foe. 
a tremendous ‘ Hun'a ! I the whdle iine 
followed, and Napoleon’s. ‘ Vieme 
Garde* was forced, to a speedy retreidib. 

. Tlic major gazed in admiration at 
his bitter opponent of the pteeedl|0|[ 
day. Calling him to him, heelas]^ 
him in his arms. For a momant^ tha 
two men wore enveloped doSk^ 
upon whiefi they were to 
Words cannot describe ' that scesm. 
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a caunon^ball boomed from early mom till late 4t night. 


air, and, lol they lay 
ihe gromd, shattered and lifeless, 
oncili^itipu their dying thought, 
a fight over, aud^our bivo'uac estab- 
4)@hed in a siiibble-field, we paid them 
last military lioiioui's. Fifty men, 
^ ajl Uiat remained of my company, 
V fbllowed their bodies, and a tear stood 
in every eye as ^ve consigned the gal- 
lant fellows to one gi*ave.” 

' ^Witjh bitter and ill-suppressed rage 
®d the military portion of the French 
nitipn, after a brief but busy cain- 
pa5^t,^isce themselves compelled to 
submission, their emperor an cixile, 
their hearths intruded ui)on by the 
foreigners w'ho, at tfena and Wagi*am, 
4.nsterlitz and ilareiigo, had quailed 
and lied before their conquering eagles. 
Besistance, in a mass, >vas no longer 
td be thought of: the hVcncli army 
was crushed, crippled, almost ainiihi- 
latod, but its individual members still 
sought opportunities of venting their 
; fun’’ upon the hated victors. , By sneer, 
and fi%hting word, and insul ting look, 
imy strove to hritatc and lure. them 
t6 the lists; and them provocations, 
oven the more indirect ones, rarely 
fdled of etfect. On the duelling- 
ground, as in the field, steady German 
courage was found fully a match fur 
the brio and presumption of these 
Wench spaclassins. After, the capitu- 
lation of Paris, Von Rabdeu’s regiment 
was sent into country-quartern at 
AlniQUS, and they were but a few dajKS 
: in the town before the ill-smothered 
antipathy between Gaul and Genuan 
* Woke out into a flame. 

“,When we were fairly installed in 
our , quarters, and ijie first little 
squabbles and disagreements between 


hundreds of ofiicers, of all aims, sat 
in the cafd,, drinking, playing, and 
sigliing. 

Happening one forenoon to bo 
■^orderly- officer, 1 received several 
complaints fi*om soldiers conceiiiing 
the younger son of ihe family upon 
'which they were quartered. He, had 
returned home only the day before, had . 
shown himself very unfiiendly tO'wai'ds 
the men, and did his utmost to hvi- 
tate their other hosts against them. 
Ui>on Inquiry, I found the complkint 
to be just, and that a young and hand- 
some man, of military apijearance,, 
was doing all in his power to .excite 
ill-will towards us. After several 
warnings, which were unattended to, 

I was compelled to arrest and put him 
in the guard-room, menacing him with 
further pimishmcnt. This done, I 
Joined my comrades at the cafe, 

‘‘ Tlnit day our favourite place of 
resort presented an unusual ^pcct. 
A rcgiuieiit of French hussai’s, on ita 
march n'cstwards, had halted for tho 
night at Amiens, and upwards of 
twenty of the ollicei's were now seated 
ill the coffVie-hoiisc, Thci-e was a good 
deal of talk going on, but not so much 
as usual; and the division between 
the different nations was frtrongl}^ 
marked. To the right the liussiirt; 
had assembletl, crowded round thi*ee 
or four tables ; on the other side . of 
tlie saloon sat fifty or sixty Prussian 
infantry officers. The situation wast 
not the most agi'ocablc, and there was 
a mutual feeling of constraint. Pre- 
sently Ihere came to the cofiee-house 
(by previous arrangcmon,t, as I am 
fuily persuaded) one of those Italian 


jKitUars, for the most part spies and 
town’s-people and soldiers had been . thieves, of whom at that time gi*eat 
settl^, chlefiy byjihe good offices of iiumlicvswere tobemet'withinFmnco' 
the iiuthorities, wo officers gave (mr- and other parts of the Contiiuuit- 


selves up to the pleasure^ of the place, 
amou^gi^t which a lai*ge and elegant 
>jW*rwas not to be forgotten. In this 
coffiee-house the tables were of marble, 
the walls covei:ed with mirrors, the 
windows and doors of plate-glass, in 
gilt frames. All was gold and glittcj*, 
and tlie Quines de might, 

from their appkrance, have been fash- 
. ionalJe ladies, placed there to lead the 
? conversation. All this wgs very now 
attractive, and wdl calculated to 
ns young men. Accordingly, 


Stopping at the glazed door opening 
into the street, he offered his wares 
for sale. Soon one of the hussar offi- 
cers called to him in excellent (jlcr- 
man, and asked him if' be had any 
liocket-books to sell, lie wanted one, 
he said, to note down the anfii versa- 
l ies of the battles of Jena, Austei'litz, 
& c. Although tins inquiry was mani- 
festly a. pi*eraeditated insult, we Prus-^ 
slans remained silent, as if waking 
to sec what would come iiQxt. Tho 
pedlar supplied the demands of the 
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Frenchman, and was about' to leave 
the I'OQin^.whon one of*our officers, 
Lieutenant von Sebottendorf, of the 
23d infantry ixigiment, called to him 
in his turn, and observed, in a loud 
voice, that he also required a pocket-^ 
book, ^wherein to mark the battles of 
Bossbach, the Katzbach, and Leipzig. 
The names of liossbach and Leipzig 
served for a signal. As by word of 
command, the hussars sprang from 
theii* chairs and drew their long sabres ; 
we followed their example, and bared 
our weapons, which for the most part 
were .small infantry swords. In an 
instant a iiiSldc began ; the French 
l)rossing upon Sebottendorf; we de- 
fending him. At the same niomi'iit 
the hussar trumpets and oiir drums 
sounded and beat in the streets. As 
officer of the day, those sounds cal kid 
mo away. With great difficulty 1 got 
out of the caffi, and hiuTicd to the 
I inain-gilard, which was already me- 
naced bjy the assembled hussars. 1 
had just made my men load with Imll- 
cai'tridge — we had no othei’ — when 
lucidly several companies came up and 
rescued me from my very critical posi- 
tion. Nothing is more painful than 
to be compelled to use decisive and 
severe measures in such a conjuncture, 
at the risk of one’s acts being disap- 
proved and disavowed. 

“Meanwhile, in the coffee-house, 
a somewhat indecorous fight went on, 
the mbroi’s and windows were smash- 
ed, and the scuffle ended by the offi- 
cers forcing each otlior out into the 
street. All these affronts naturally 
would have to be washed out in Jilojod. 
In a quarter of an hour our battalions 
were drawn up in the market-place : 
the general commanding at Amiens, 
and who just then happened to be 
absent, had given the strictest orders, 
that, in case of such disturbances, we 
were not to use our anus tiU the very 
last extremity. We were compelled, 
therefore, patiently to allow the French 
to- march through our ranks, on fqot 
and with drawn sabres, clialleiigiug 
us to tlie fights as they passed, not 
with words, certainly, but by their 
threatening lool^. Amongst them I 
saw, to my great aetouisliim^nt, the 
young civilian whom 1 had that morn- 
ing put in confinemeat, and who now 
assed scvei'a! tim^. before me, in 
Uflsar uniform, and invited me to fol- 


low him . In the confusion of the 
alann-, ho had escaped fi'om the gifard- 
rooin, init on rcipmentals, and nqw 
exhaled his vindictiveness in mutter^ 
invectives against fne and the detested 
Prussians. Of course I could not leave 
my company ; and, hadT been abl^ 
it w^ould have been veiy foolish tb , 
have (lone so. , 

“In a short half-hour the French 
and Prussian authorities w ere assem- 
bled. The hussars received ordera to 
march a^^'ay instantly, and wo were 
to change our quarters the iicx)^ day. 
Ik'fore we did so, howw(‘r, rendez- 
vous w^as' taken lind kept by several 
hussar officere, on tlic one hand, and 
by Lieutenant Sebottcndoif, his se- 
cond, M(U‘katz, arfd six others of our 
regiment, on the otlier, to fight thb 
matter out. Sebottendorf and his 
opponent, wiio had commenced tho 
dispute, also began the fight. They 
w'alked iij) to the barrienw, fixed at 
ten paces ; the Frenchman’s shot 
knocked the cap off the head of our 
comrade, wdio n‘tui’ncd the fire witlt 
such cool and steady aim, that his. 
(qipoiicnt f(dl dead upon the spot. 
Another hussar instantly sprang for- 
ward to taki*. his turn with Merkatz, 

I looked about for my young anta- ' 
gonist; but no one had seen him 
since the ])rcviotis day, nor did the 
French officers know whom I meant ; 
so it is possible that, favoured by the 
wnfusioii of the-previoiis day, he had 
doiuicd a iiiiifonn to wiiich he had no 
right. There w as no more fighting/ 
however. After long discussions aa<i 
mutual explanations, matters were 
peaceably arranged. The officer who 
had caused the strife, alone bore the 
Ijenalty, He w^as carried away by 
his comrades, and w'e repafted ,to 
our new cantonments. The bravc,^ 
Von Sebottendorf had vindicated! ’ 
with fitting energy and decision tHe 
fame iHul honour of the Prussian I 
officer.”^. 

The month of February, 1815, 
ncssed the. return to Gcnnany of y oft' 
Rahden’s battalion. A soldlcfr’shoftljS. 
is wherever the quarters are best { and. 
it was with many regrets that the , 

and his comrades left the pleasaht Can- 
tonments and agreeable hbsftitiiat^ 
of gay and lively FranCe, for the, dffl 
fortress of Magdeburg. Thb Baton" 
shudders at the bare i^ollection of 
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Ishfi unwelcome change, and of tho 
ittlutoquent reduction of his regiment 
to the peace, establishment. Nor, 
I , jlijefiording to his account, did any very 
• hmrty welcome from their civilian 
countrymen console the homeward- 
bound warriors for stoppage of fickl- 
allowimce and diminislied chance of 
promotion. They were received coldly, 
if not with aversion. Instead of good 
quaiters and ^j^'holesome food, bad 
lodgings and worse rations feU to their 
share. Stale provisions, the leavings, in 
Somt^Jn stances, of tlie foes than whom 
they had delivered Gerinany, wore 
deemed g^d enough for the conquerors 
Of Kiilm and Leipzig. Fatigue duties 
replaced opj)ortuiiities of distinction, 
economy and ennui were the order of 
the day, aaul, aipongst tlie disap])oint- 
Od subalterns, for whom the war had 
finished far too soon, but one note 
was heard, a sound of discontent anej 
lamentation. It "was the first oppor- 
tunity these young soldiers had of 
learning tliat the man-at-arms, prized 
and' cherished when his seiwiccs are 
needed, is too often looked upon in« 
peace time as a troublesome encum- 
brance and useless expeus(*.. 

Suddenly, however, and most unex- 
pectedly, came the signal for renew ed 
activity. On the 29th of' March, intc- 
ygence reached Magdeburg that Napo- 
Iwn had escaped fkmi Elba, and, after 
a trinmi^hant march of twc\ity days, 
had resumed his seat upon the imperial 
throne. Joyful news for the ambi- 
tions subaltern, eager for action and 
advancement ; less pleasant tkUiigs to 
the ©Id ofilcer, who believed his cam- 
paigns at an end, and hopexl tranquilly 
to enjoy liis wdl-eamed promotion, 
Ooc&^e and sabre instantly rose in 
pubjic estimation; and those who, a 
4ay previously^, had cast sour glances 
it the neglected soldier, now lauded 
his valour and encouraged his ansplra- 
tioud. Forgetting the toils attti perils 
of recent campaigns, old Blncher's 
lei^ons joyfhliy prepared for another 
bout with the J^ciiniau. Oncemoi^ 
tlie!inai!C]i wa^ ordered Rhine-wards ; 
aatdt on the ISth April, Yon Eahden 
md his haithllion crossed that river at 

overti^ of 

>whieh''tie was, severel;^^ hurt, 
the .Banon, Ibr eow^^tme^ 
Me -'rejoined it at 


Liege; to the great smprise of all^ 
for his death had been rej>orted, and 
his name stntck off the strength. The 
officers gave him a dinner^ — the men 
welcomed his appearance on parade 
^with a triple hurra. Happy in these 
proofs of Ills fellow-soldiers’ esteem, 
he looked fbnvard joyfully and confi- 
dently to the a])proachiug struggle. 

It soon came. In the night of tlie 
15th June the alarm sounded: Bil- 
low’s coiq)S liastily got under* arms 
and marched to the assistance of Prince 
Bluclier. From three in the morning 
till one ill the afternoon they advanced 
without pause or slackening; then a 
short halt was ordered, i’he sound 
of Blucher’s cannon w^as jilainly heard. 
He was hard jiressed by the French ; 
but a buniing sun and a ten hours’ 
march had exluuist(^d the strength of 
Biilow^’s troops ; rest and refreshment 
W'oro iudis})eiisable. It was not till 
ck^ven at night that they reached Gem- 0 
bloux, and there met the old field- 
marshaFs disordei’cd battalions in full 
retreat from the disastrous field of 
Ligny. 

Of the battle of Waterloo, the Barou 
of coiu:s(> saw but the close. Never- 
theless he had a little hai-d fighting, 
and ]*eceived a w’onnd ^t the taking 
of Planchenoit, which" was full of 
French troojis, principally grenadiers 
of the guard. The order was given, 
‘The second regiment will take tJie 
village by stomi.’ My brave colonel 
was the first man in the place; but he 
was also the fii-st killed : a sliot from 
a window knocked him over. Not- 
withstanding this loss, in an instant 
W'C w^eve masters of the village. At 
its further extremity w'as the chmx^h- 
yard, surrounded by a low wall, and 
bccnpie<l by two battalions of the old 
Imperial Guaid. Hats^ off! he who 
has fought against them w'^ill know 
how to admii^ them. Like a swaxm 
of boos, my regiment, whose ranks 
had got disordered during the short 
fight in the village, da^hid fienwa^d 
with lowered bayonets against ths 
cemeteiy. We were within fifty 
paces of it ^ Sboulda* arms f died 
the Frencii commaitte. J^m xlhan 
once , had' the this 

sign of profit jliein, 

ftt^g their anta^^sts, and^siM^ig 
them, into a hm^y imd 
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in^five minutes the clmrehyard was 
ours. Scarcely had we won, when we 
again lost it. Tlirico did it change 
hands, and the gi’ound was heap(^ 
with dead. Tlie third encounter was 
terrible— with the bayonet, just below 
the lime trees that shaded the ceme- 
tery gate. We officers took the mus- 
kets of the Mien, and fought like 
common soldiers. Some of tli(‘. French 
officers followed our example ; others, 
standing in the foremost rank, (lid 
fearful execution witli point of sw'ord. 
Here, fell my dearest friend, thni.st 
through tlie heart ; I sprang forward 
to revenge his death, when a Iwonziid 
hero (>f the. Pyramids sliot me donm.” 
The ^yoiiiid was not very sc^ ere ; and, 
altliough tlie ball could not be (ex- 
tracted, tlie Baron, after a month’s 
stay at Brussels, was able to rejoin 
his battalion, then (piartered in Kor- 
•maudy. Thence, early in Augu-st, he 
inarched to Paris, to take shsu*e in the 
grand ceremony of blessing the colours 
of the Pnissian regiments. 

“ Oil a splendid summer’s day, (2d 
Sei»tenibci‘, 1815,) 25,000 to J'K),000 
Pnissians, eomprishig the whole of the 
guards, six infautry and six cavalry 
rc'giments of the line, were formed up 
in the Champ de Mars in one gi’cat 
square. In its centre was au altar, 
composed, military fashion, of dnims, 
and covered vitii red velvet, uyion 
which lay the Iron Cross. The Em- 
perors iUexander and Francis, our 
noble king, and all the gtmerals of the 
Allies, stood around and listened 
bareheaded to the impressive thanks- 
giving offered up by Chaplain Oflels- 
meyer. Hero the colours of the 
various regiments, surmounted by the 
Iron Cross, and having the Alliance 
ribband — white, black, and orange — 
and the ribband of the medal cast out 
of capturod artillery for ‘ Prossia’s 
brave warriors ’ fluttering from their 
staves, received, in the hands of onr 
king and his imperikr friends, a high 
and rare consecration.” As the bless- 
ing Was spoken over the lowered 
ccjfours, a numerous park of artiileiy 
fired a royal* salute, re- 

view order, the troops defflod before 
the Eing of Prussia. “ When the 
inihntiy of the line had passed, the 
were alk^wed to Ml out and 
whilst the and ^ena^ 
it was a splendid 


sight, especially at the moment when 
the two emperors, nt the head of their 
Prussian grenadier regiments, low- 
QYiHl swords, and paid military honours 
to our King.” The honours of the day 
wore for Frederick William the Third ; 
and the sovereigns (jf Hussia and^ 
Austria, P>aron vtm Kahdeii teHs un, 
reined back their horses and keph a 
little in rear, that they might, not 
s(Hna to m>propriate a share of them.- 
“ Only one soldierly figure,' astride, 
proiurand stately, uyiou a splendid 
chargor, had taken post on the same 
line w'itli the King of Prussia, some 
twenty iiaces to ttis right. Alone, aaul 
seemingly unsympathiziiig, he beheld, 
with thoroiigli llritish iihlcgm, the 
niilitsn'y pageant. It was the Duke 
of Weiiiiigton, the bold hero of East- 
ern fight, the ])rndent general in the 
P(‘niusula, the fortunate victor of 
Waterloo. Accident and the crowd 
brought me close to liis horse’s breast ; 
and, with the assurance of a young 
man who feels him.sclf au old and 
oxiierienccd soldit^r, I contemplated 
his really lofty, and proud, and noble 
appcaraiice. I should find it very 
difficult to describe the Duke as he 
then was. Not that one line has 
been effaced of the impression stamped 
my memory wiiilst I stood for 
more than half an hour scarce throe 
pa(M^s from his stirnip. E|ut tame and 
feeble would be any portrait my pem 
could draw of the flashing eagle eye, 
tlm liawk’s nose, the slightly sarcastic 
expression of the pointed chin, and 
ooinpressod, seemingly liploss, mouth. 
His hair was scanty and dark; neither 
raoustaclu^ nor whLskei' filled and 
roiiucled his thin oval physiognomy* 
His high forehead, 'that nobiest feature 
of the masciilliH^ countenance, I could 
not see, for a long narrow mllitaiy^ 
hat, with a rather shabby plume, wae 
pressed low down upon his browse 
For two reasons, however, the 
pn^ssion the English leader that day 
made upon me, w^as not the. moat 
favourable ; I was vexed ali ^ ^ 
placing himself thus intenflipi;ii^ 
apart fVom, and on the same line wm 
my king; and tlien it aecoiad 
me unnatural that hk 
should be. so stiff, his \mk 
like, and that at such 
features should .not 
mated, or his i^e 
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' ^*1^ was not ' the last sight ob^ 
tith^'by the'Prtfss4n l^tcuant of 
fieid-marshar. In 

JB^gon’Ttm Rabden came to London. 
jD^ibg t^e siege of Antweqi.ho had 
^Bblrved a volunteer mnder General ‘ 
€faiSs^, nud had drawn' a large niili^ 
liiy or .plan of the defence of 

^ citadel. Tfiis*h(} }iad dedicated to 
lih^ King of Holland, and now wished 
. to coftlide to an. English eiiCTavcr. 

'!Po facilitate’* his views, Chasso gave 
' him an introduction to the Duke. mVc 
will translate his account of the in- 
terview it procnrecl him. He went tx) 
House in Dutch nnifonn, his 
Iron Cross and medal, and the Pnis- 
^n'order of St. Anne, upon his breast, 
the latter having been bestowed upon 
him for his conduct at Waterloo, or 
*La'*‘*Belle Alliance, as the Pnissians 
style it. He was introduced by an 
old domestic, who, as far as he coul|J 
judge, might have been a mute, into 
‘a spacious apartment. 

" “I had W'aited almost an hour, and 
became impatient. I was on the point 
bf soeMng a sen'ant, and causing my- 
self to bo announced a second time, 
when a small tapestried door, in the 
darker part of the saloon,, opened, and 
a thin little man, with a stoop in his 
shoulders, di’cssed in a dark blue frock, 
ditto tivjusers, white stockings, and 
low shoes with buckles, approached 
withont looking at me. I took him 
for a serx^ant, a stew^ard, or some such 
person,* and inquired rather (luickly 
whether I could not have the lionotiV 
to be announced to the Duke. The 
next instant I perceived my blunder ; 
the little stooping man suddenly grew 
a head taller, and his ?aglC* eye fixed 
itself upon me. I at onco recognised 
my neighbour on the Champ de Mai’S. 
Etfther chjoying my confusion, as 
I thought, the Duie again tnnied 
to the door, and, without a word, 
signed to me to follow him. When 1 
entered the adjoining room ho liad 
already taken a chair, with his back 
to the light, and he motioned me to a 
seat opposite to him, just in the ftill 
disre from the plate-glass windows. 
We converted in French ; I badly, the 
Duke after a veiy* 'middling fashion. 
With tolerable cleame8.s I managed to 
.bxplam what, had brought me to Lon- 
: dlmi, and to crave the Duke’s gracious 
protection. ■ In reply the Dime said 


thafry^He estemned GenlUl 

Chhss^, Wmo had fought bravely at 
Waterloo mider his orders: that he 
was pleased with bis defence of Ant- 
werp,’ At last he asked me ‘ by 
wiiom my plan;’, which lay upon the 
table beside bim^ and which.he neither 
prafsfed nor founds fault with, * w^as to 
be engravdd!*^ ’ * ' 

• Chez df, JoMfs Wyld^ gdographe 
tin rqi/ w’as ihy somewhat over-hasty 
answer. 

“ (Jeogretphe de sq MajekU Britan- 
' nlqite' said the Duke, by way of coi'- 
rection. 

“ A feiv more sentences were ex- 
changed, doubtless of veiy crooked 
construction, as far as I was con- 
cerned, — for 1 was a good deal em- 
barrassed ; and then I received my 
dismissal. 

“ The Ge/)graphe de saMajeste Bri- 
ianniqm told me, some w^beks after- 
wards, that the Duke had been to him, 
had bought several military maps and 
])lans, and, as if casually, had spoken 
of mine, wiiieli hnng in the shop, had 
said that lie knew me,” &c. 

Notwithstanding the Duke’s kind 
notice and patronage, Captain von 
lialidcn takes occasion to attack hia 
grace for an expression used by him 
in the House of J.*ords in 18JIC, during 
a debate on a motion for the abolition 
of coiqioral punishment in the ai-fiiy. 
The Duke maintained that such pun- 
ishment was necessary for^ the i)rc- 
servatiou of discipline; anil on the 
Prussian aniiy being cited as a proof 
of the contrary, he 'referred, in no 
very flattering terms, to the state of 
discipline of Bluchcr’s troops in 1815. 
There w^as some talk about the matter 
at the time, and an indignant answer 
to the Duke’s assertion, written by 
the Gfiman general, Von Grolmaii, 
was translate(l in the English journals. 
Baron von Ilahden himself, as he tells^ 
ns, took advantage of being in London 
on the srnniversary of Waterloo; 183G,. 
to perpetrate a little paragraph scrib- 
bling, in certain evening papers, with 
respect to the battle, and to the share-, 
borne in it by old Manj^CHALL Vou- 
w'AEBTs and his m^« Tliat tiio 
campaigns of 1813-1^ were most cre- 
ditable to Prussian courage and pa- 
triotism, none will dispute; that the 
discipline of the Prussian aimy was. 
then by no means first-rate, is equally 
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t)oaitivo. ^Tay, its mediocrity is easy 
to infer from passages in. Baron von 
Bahien’s own book. Without affinn- 
ing it to have been at tlie lowest el;ib, 
it was certainly not such as co^d 
find approval with on^i who, fOr five 
years, had ranged the Penmsula at the 
head of the finest troops ki Europe. 
As towbowon the battle of Waterloot, 
the discussion of.that question is leng 
since at an end. .The Barbu claims' a 
liandsome share of the glory for his 
countrymen, and insists, that if they 
wxTO rather late for the* fight, they at 
least made themselves very useful in 
pursuit of the beaten foe. “ If their 
dhscipliiic had been so very bad,” ho 
says, “they could hardly, on the 
second day after a defeat, have come 
up to the rescut of their allied breth- 
ren.” The anival of the Prussians was 
certainly opportune *, but, had they not 
come up,, there cannot be a doubt 
that Wellington, if he had done no 
more, would have held his own, and 
maintained the field all night: for ho 
commanded men who, according to 
his gi'cat opponent’s own admission, 
“ know not when they were beaten.” 

“ Old General Blueher was a sworn 
foe of all unnecessary wordiness and 
commciidation. ‘ What do you extolV ’ 
he once said, to put an end to the culo- 
giuvns lavished on him for a gloriously 
Tvm victory. ‘It is my boldness, 
Gneisenau’s judgment,- and the mercy 
of the Great God.’ Let us add, and the 
stubborn courage and perseverance of 
a faithful peoide and a brave army. 
W i thout these thoroughly national qua- 
lities of our troops, such gi'eat results 
w’ould never have followed the closing 
act of the mighty struggle of 1813, 
1814, and 1815. General Gneisenau’s 
unparalleled pursuit of the French 
after the battle of La Bello Alliance, 
could never have taken place, bad not 
our troops displayed vigour and powers 
of endurance wonderful to reflect upon. 
The instant and rapid chase com- 
manded by Guciisenau was only to 
cease when the last breath and 
strength of man and horse ’svere ex- 
hausted. Thus w^as it that, by day- 
break, on the 19th June, he and his 
Piusslans found themselves at Frasno, 
nearly six leagues from the field of 
battle, which they bad left at half- 
past ten at night. Only a few squad- 
rons had kept up with.lum ; all the 


infantry ranainod behind ; but ^ the 
French anny that had fought so 
gallantly at Waterloo and I^a Belle 
Alliance, was totally destroyed,” ^ 
The battle won, a courier was in- 
stantly despatched to thd King" of 
Prussia. The person chosen, to jpon^ 
vcy the glorujus intelligence waa" 
Colonel von Tliile, no^v a general, comT 
manding the Blihie district. From 
that ofliccr’s narrative of his jouiifoy,* 
the Baron gives some interesting 
extracts. . ^ 

“ In the course of the fight,” Vpn 
Thile loquitur, “ I had lost sight of 
my servant, and. of my second hor^e, 
a capital gray. The brown charger I 
rode was wounded spid tired,^and it 
was at a slow pace that I stg^rted, to 
endeavour to reacl\ Brussels that 
night. A Arurtemberg comioMiad 
also been scut off, the only one, be- 
sides myself, .who carried the good 
news to Germany, Whilst my weary 
steed threatened each moment to 8ii& 
under my "weight, the Wurtemborger 
gallopccrby, and with him went my 
•hopes of being the first to announce 
the victory to the king. Suddenly I 
perceived my giny ti’otting briskly 
tow ards nie. I w asted little time in 
scolding servant ; I thought only 
of overtaking the W iirtcmbergor. 

“ At Brussels I learned from the 
postmaster that my fortmufte rival 
had left ten minutes before me, in. a 
light carnage with a pair of swift 
horses. I followed : close iqKm his 
heels every wlierc, but unable to 
catch him up. At last, on the evening 
of the third day, I came in sight of 
him; his axle-tree was broken; liis 
carriage la}^ useless on the road. I 
might luive dashed past in triumph ; 
but I refrained, and otFered to take 
liiin with me, on condition that I 
should bo tltc first to proclaim' the 
victory. lie jo}I‘ully accepted the 
proposal ; and I was ixwvai’ded for my 
good nature, for he was of great ser- 
vice to mo.” * 

Von Tliilc expected to find the 
king at Frankfort-on-thc-Main bpt 
be haxT not yet amvpd, and, the 
colonel continued his hiimcd journey, 
by Heidelberg and Fulda, to Naum- 
berg. ' , . 

“Five days and nights unceasing 
fatigue and exertion had e^an^tea 
my strength, but nevertheless Ipuslied 
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forwiurd, and on the following morn- 
ing reached Nanmberg on the SaaL 
' in the snlrnrh, on this side the river, 
€ fell in with Prussian troops, return- 
ing, covered with dnst^ and in vciy 
ibidif^rent humour, from a review 
passed by the king. At last then 1 
was at my journey’s end. They asked 
ipo what news J brought : all e^gipectcd 
flOibe fresh misfortune, for only an 
hour mreviottsly intelligence of the de- 
Ihat ^ Ligny had .anived, and upon 
pamdo the king had been migracious 
ffend out of temper. I took good care 
not Jto breathe a -vyord of my precious 
" sepieL and hurried on. In the further 
suburb I nliet the king’s carriage, We 
stopped ? 1 jumped out. 

“ majesty! a gi-oat, 4 glorious 

victory l^apoleon annihilated ; abuii- 
* die# and' fifty guns daptured 1’ And 
I handed him a paper containing a tew 
lines in Prince Blucher’s handwriting. 
The king devoured them with fiis eyes, 
and cast a grateful tcarfiil glance to 
Heaven. 

“ ‘ Two HUNDRED CANNON, aCCOrd- 
iDg to this,’ was his first exclamation, 
in tones of heartfelt delight and satis- 
faction. 

“I followed his majesty into the 
town. The newly instituted assembly 
of Saxon States was convoked, and 
the king maoe a speech announcing 
,?ttie vietbry. And truly 1 never heard 
such speaking before or since. I was 
ordered to go on to Berlin with my 
good news. This was in fact unneccs- 
‘saiy, for a com’icr had already been 
despatdiod, but the king knew that my 


family, from which I had been two 
years separated, was at Berlin, and ho 
wished to procure me the pleasure of 
seeing it. For that noble and ex- 
cellent monarch was also the kindest 
and best of men.” 

Soon after Waterloo, ]^aron von 
Ralidcn appears to have left the sea- 
vicc ; for he informs us, that between 
1816 and 1830 he made long residences 
in Russia, Holland, and Enghuid. 
Perhaps he foimd gamsondife an ini- 
endiu*able change from the stfr and 
activity of campaigns, and travelled 
to seek excitement. Be that as it 
may, fifleiai yeai’s’ repose did not ex- 
tinguish his martial ardour. The 
echoes awakened by the tramp of a 
French army marching upon Antwerp, 
were, to the veteran of Leipzig, lik^c 
tnmipct-souud to trained charger, and 
he hurried to exchange aiiothci' shot 
with liis old enemies. Having once 
more brought hand and hilt acquaint- 
ed, he grieved to sever them, and 
when tJio brief struggle in Belgium 
terminated, hq looked about for a fresh 
field of action. Spain was the only 

S lace wherp^ bullets were just then 
ying, and thither the Baron betook 
himself, to d(itbnd the cause of legiti- 
macy under Cabrera’s blood-stained 
banner. Concerning his travels, and 
his later campai^s, he promises his 
readers a second and a third volume ; 
and the favourable i-eccption the first 
hsis met with in Germany, w ill doubt- 
less cncom’age him to redeem Ids^ 
pledge. 
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LAPl’ENBERO’S ANGTX)-SAXONS. 
THB HEPTARCUY. 


We are wflling to acknowledge, 
without blindly- exaggerating, our ob- 
ligations to the mdn of learning of 
Germany, in several branches of art 
and science. We owe them some- 
thing in crMcism, something in philo- 
sophy, and a great deal in philolog}^ 
But in no department have they de- 
served better of the commonwealth 
of letters, than in the important pro- 
vince of antiquarian history^ wliere 
their erudition, their research, their 
patience, their impartiality, are invalu- 
able. Wliatcver subject they select 
is made their own, and is so thoroughly 
studied in all its circumstantial detaiis 
and collateral bearings, that new and 
original views of the truth are sure to 
be unfolded, as the fixed gaze of an 
unwearied eye will at last elicit light 
and order out of apparent darkness 
and confusion. 

The writer, whose chief work is 
now before us, cannot and would not, 
we know, prefer a claim to the fore- 
most place ’among those who have 
thus distinguished themselves. That 
honour is conceded by all to the name 
of Niebuhr, a master mind who stands 
nniwalled in his o^vn domain, and 
wliose discoveries, promulgated with 
no advantage of style or manner, and 
in opposition to prejudices long and 
deeply cherished, have wrought a re- 
volution in the study of ancient 
history to which there" is scarcely a 
parallel. But among those who arc 
next in rank. Dr, Lappenberg is en- 
titled to a high position. His present 
work is one of the v^ best of a series 
of European historic of great merit 
and utility. He • has given fireslr 
interest to a theme that seemed woru 
out and exhausted. He has brought 
forward new facts, and evolved new 
conclusions that had eluded the obser- 
vation and sagacity of able and in- 
dustrious pred^essors. He has treated 
the history of a country, not his own, 
with as much care and correctness, 
and with as true a feeling of national 
character and destinies as if he had 
been a native ; while he has brought 
to his task a calmness of judgment, 


and freedom from prejudice, as well a» 
a range of illustration from cx'traneptii^ 
sources, which a native could scarcol;^ 
be expected to command. Tk mtfsi 
now, we tliink, be granted, that the 
best history of Saxon England — the 
most comidetie, the most judicious, 
the most unbiassed, and the most 
profound, is the woBk of a foreigner. 
It must, at the same time, be said that 
Lappenberg’s history , could not have 
exhibited this high degree of excel- 
lence. without the aniple assistance 
afforded by the labourS of our coua^- 
mcn who had gone before him, a,wr of 
w'hich their successor has freely takejik 
the use and frankly acknowledged the 
value. 

The history and character of our 
Anglo-Saxon anc(‘stors, have em- 
ployed the pen of the most illustrious 
among our native writers. One of 
our greatest poets, and one of oin: 
greatest masters of prose, ~ Milton 
and Burke — have felt the attraction 
and importance of the subject, at the 
same time that they have given evi- 
dence to its obscurity and difficulty.^ 
In later times men of less genius, but ^ 
of more acquaintance with the tinUte 
and topics involved in the inquiry, 
liave added gi’catly to bur knowledges' 
of those imporiant events and institu- 
tions in which the germs of our pre- 
sent govcniment and national disposi- 
tion arc to be found. But Saxon 
England can only be thoroughly 
understood by means of aids and 
appliances, which have been seldom 
possessed in any eminent degreo by 
the general run of our anthiuarian 
writers. A thorough familiarity with 
the Anglo-Saxon language and litera > 
atux’c is obviously the first requisite : 
yet this attainment was scarcely to 
be met with till within a few years' 
back, and even now, we fear that it 
is confined to a nairow circle, aiid that 
the able men wlio have made progress 
in this arduous path, lament that they 
have so slender and so scattered a 
train of followers. If wo can suppose 
inquirers studying Roman history, 
without being able to conjugate a 
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verb, or to gather moi-c than 
l| ditn suspicion of a Latin author’s 
^j^flining, we shall liave a case nearly 
. *^^0gous to the condition and achieve- 
; ;f ^ent;s of our Saxon scholars in the 
^tast, and even in part of the present 
oentury. ^ Another qualification for 
fhe successful cultivation of this field 
: of study, is an intimate acqiiapitaiice 
With the andogous customs and tra- 
dition| of kindred countries, an ac- 

a lament which few Englishmen 
tin lately pretend to possess, 

^ but without which, a great deal of 
, W^at occiu's in opr own early histoiy 
lUUStjSCem senseless and iiuintcUigible. 
The key to many api)arcnt mysteries 
Jn English antiquities, is often to be 
founds in something which has been 
mom clearly developed elsewhere, and 
Wh|l|R may even ydi suivive in a 
Danish song or sap, or a Geimaii 
proverb or superstition. 

In these respects, our kinsmen 
.across the water have undoubtedly 
" the advantage of us ; and to most of 
them the subject of English histoiy 
. cannQjt be alien in interest or barren 
of at&action. It is impossible for an 
enlightened native or neighbour of 
eontineutiil Saxony, to tread the 
’ eontheni sliord of the North Sea, and 
think of tlio handful of his coimtiy- 
men who, fourteen centuries ago, cm- 
2%arked for Britain from that very 
^and, without feeling the gi’cat rc- 
^ suits involved in that simple incident, 

, and owning the sacred sympathies 
which unite him with men of English 
b^ood. He may well remember with 
* wonder that tlie few exiles or emigrants 
who thus went forth on an xibscurc 
smd uncertain enteiprisc can*icd in 
their bark the destinies of a mighty 
^ moral empire, which was one day to 
fill the world with the glory of tlie 
Saxon name, and to revive the valour 
and virtue of Greece amj Koine, >vitli 
. a new admixture of Teutonic honour 
and Christian purity. He may well 
kindle with pride to admire the emi- 
nence to wliicli that adventurous 
colony has attained from such small 
beginnings, and to consider how much 
the old Germanic virtues of tmth and 
honesty, and home-bred kindliness, 
ihave conduced to that man^ellous rc- 
pcrhaijs the lefes pleasing 
llj^ought may at times overshadow his 
' eoimtiy, gveat as she is, 


has in some things been outstripped 
by her descendant, and that the best 
excellencies and institutions of ancient 
Germany may have been less faith- 
fully preseived and lessiiobly matured 
in their native soil than in the favoured 
island to which some shoots of them 
were then transplanted. 

If some such feelings prompted or 
encouraged the writer of these vol- 
umes to. engage in his work. Dr. Lap- 
penberg had other facilities to aid 
him in the task.' He had been sent 
to Scotland m early life, and had 
studied at our metropolitan university, 
where he is still kindly remembered 
by somo who will be among the fii'St 
to peruse those pages. His residence 
ill this ancient of the Angles, and 
his visits to the most interesting por- 
tions of the island, must have fonned 
a familiarity and sympathy u ith our 
language, manners, and institutions 
which woidd afford additional iuduce- 
inents and qualifir^ations to undertake 
a liistory of England, lie has dis- 
tinguished himself by other valuable 
compositions of a historical and anti- 
quarian character, and particularly by 
some connected with the mediaival 
jurisprudence and history of his na- 
tive city of Hamburgh. But his 
reputation will probably be most 
widely diffused, and most peniianentlj^ 
preserved, by the admirable work 
which is the subject of our present 
remarks. 

Tlie labours of Mr. Tliorpo, so well 
Jcjiowu as one of the very few accom- 
plished Saxouisis of whom we can 
boast, has now, after much disoom'- 
agement, placed the Anglo-Sakon 
portion of Lappenberg’s liistoiy«ivithiu 
the roacli of English readers, and has 
given it a new value by his own addi- 
tions and illusti^Lons. The transla- 
tion ought to be found in the library 
of every one among us who professes 
to study the history or to patronize 
the literature of his country. 

The Invasion or occoi^tion of Eng- 
land by Gcnnan tribes is involved in 
an obscurity, which does not disap- 
jiear.before a rigorous examination of 
its traditional details. On the con- 
trary, the more we. consider it the less 
certainly we oan prouotpice as to the 
truth. That on the departm*o of the 
Bomans in the fifth century, a full 
and continuous stream of Germanic 
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popnlfttion found its way into Britain, 
and that 6 re long tho invading race 
gained the ascendant, and planted 
lirmly in the soil their laws, their lan- 
guage, and their institutions, ai-e facts 
established by a cloud of witnesses, 
and by that real cvidoncc which law- 
yers consider 8 iii>erior to testimony. 
But how, or.at what exact date this 
process commenced, under whose 
leadership or auspices it was carrunl 
on, and with what rapidity, or 
through what precise channels the 
tide flowed, are matters of more diffi- 
culty, on which, from the want of 
nuthentic materials, it is idle to dog- 
matise, however nii pleasant it maybe 
to remain in doubt. There is ii(» 
want of ancient narratives of these 
.sup|K)sed oveuts ; bat though ancient 
as to us, they are nei flier so near the 
time to Avhicli they nder, nor so clear 
jiiid consistent with probability, and 
'with each otlict, as to command iiu- 
])licit deference. 

Dik liappcnberg, leaning perhaps too 
readily to the Gcnnian theory of 
inythes, sees little in the history and 
achievements of llengisfe and Ilorsa 
which can be consuiol-ed authentic. 
Mr. Thoiiie, on the otlicir hand, is less 
SCi'ptical, and while directing our 
notice to the -fact tliat tlui northevn 
tribes occasiomilly submitted to the 
obmiuaiid of double^ leaders, lie has 
adduced in evidence the ancient 
])oetical celebrity of llengist as a 
Jiitish hero. ■’J'lie episode from 
Beowulf, winch lie has inserted and 
ably translated iu a note., is interest- 
ing and inipoi-tant in this view. But, 
after all, we confess that our mind 
remains in a state of suspense. Wo 
think the proof sufficient neither to 
justify a belief in the existence of the 
two chiefs, nor to authorise us in con- 
signing them to non-(mtity; and we 
hold it an important duty in histori- 
cal criticism to proportion our conclu- 
sions precisely to the premises from 
which theyf are deduced. Wlicre 
there is good evidence, w'e should be- 
lieve; where the evidence is inco- 
herent or imiK)ssifole, we should dis- 
believe. But there are conditions of 
a historical question where we can 
legitimately aiTive at no opinion 
dther way, and where we .must be 
content to leave tho fact in uncer- 
tainty,. by a verdict of nQt proven, 
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There is no historian, we flunk, i^ho - 
mentions Tlenglst or Ilorsa, until at ' 
ail interval of two or three hundred 
years affer their suppo^sed eta ; aind 
what sort of interval had . thus 
elapsed? A period of pagap, pb- 
scurity, passed by the invader^ , in 
incessant coiitiiots, for a home 
habitation, or for existence itself, 
period of which not a relic even, of 
])oetical tradition has survived, and 
in which the meansof recording events, 
or of calculating time, were wholly 
diflbrent from our modem apparatus, 
:md are too little known to let us 
judge of th(‘ir'*sufi5clen(’y. The cele- 
brity of llengist in the old Saxon 
(‘.pics, but in which he is neyer, we 
think, connected with the invasion of 
England, apj)eai-s to be a di)ublc!j|edgc<l 
Avca]) 0 n, and inny cviui account, for 
his name being tak(‘Ti as a convenient 
stock to benr a gi*aft of latqr romance. 
If w(‘. add to all this tlui tendency of 
the ag(». to fiction and exaggeration, 
tlu‘. marks of a fabulous character, so 
forcibly pointed out by Lajipenberg 
in the rcciirrencci of cerfcam fixed 
11 nmbers-or periods of 3 ’^ears, chiefly on 
an octonhiy sj’stem, as distingiiislied 
hy conspicuous evetits, the divine 
genealogies attributed to' the heroes, 
and the resemblance in incident to- 
similar traditions in other ages or 
s(Hni(-‘s,* we shall easily see the nii- 
stoady footing on whicii the question 
stand'^, and lie obliged to own, that, 
if our 1)1*1 icf must be renounced in 
llomulus and Remus, wo can scarcely 
go to the stake for llengist and Horsa. 
It is remarkable, that whih* the Roman 
brotliers are said to bear one and tlio 
same name in different fonns,. the 
appellations of the Anglo-Saxon lead- 
ers are also so far identical, as eacli 
signifying tho warlike animal wh^h 
is said to have been, cmblazonedon 
the Saxon banner. , 

It. should bo satisfactory to our 
West-Brhish brethren, that Lappen- 
b(?rg secs no reason to distrust the ex- 
istence of the iUustVioiis Arthur, but 
hp admits too readily the questionable 
discovciy of his grave. 

The contemporary who records the 
victory at Bath gained by lus countrymen 
in the first of his life^smd who heard 

witness of its consequences after a lapse 
of fvty-four years, sumamea the 

Wise, considers it superfluous to mention 

F 
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; name of the far-fhttidd yietor ; hot 
Wide-spread work, and the yet more 
'jli^eHipread extracts from it in Bcda, 
‘ lilBlif e reached no region in which, the 
r li^iie of King Arthur bad not outstript 
wm> the noble champion who defended 
the liberty, usages, and language of the 
ancient fcountry from destruction by 
aaTage enemies ; who protected the cross 
‘ against the Pagans, and gained security 
,1iOtho churches most distinguished for 
i iheir antiquity and yarious knowledge, 
to which a considerable portion of Europe 
, owes hoih its Christianity and some of 
its most celebrated monasteries. Called 


“ Arthur fbll in a conflict on the river 
Camel, in Cornwall, against his nephew, 
Medrawd ; his death was, however, long 
kept secret, and his countrymen waited 
many years for his return, and hje pro- 
tection against the Saxons. The dis- 
covery of his long-concealcd -graTc in the 
abbey of Glastonbury, is mentioned by 
credible contemporaries, and excited at 
the time no suspicion of any religious or 
political deception. Had the king of' 
England, Henry the Second, who caused 
the exhumation of -the coffin in the yeai 
1 18.0, wished merely, through an artifice, 
to convince the Welsh of the death of 


' to auoh high-famed deeds, he needed not 
. tho historian to live through all ages more 
brilliantly than the heroes of tlic chroni- 
ctCfl, among ^7hom he is counted from the 
time, of Jeffrey of Monmouth; not 
to mention the works which, about tlie 
year 7'20, Ercmita Britannus ' is said to 
have composed on the Holy Graal, and 
oh the deeds of King Arthur, the rapid 
.i^iread of Jeffrey’s work over the greater 
part of Europe, proves that the belief in 
thq hero of it was deeply rooted. In 
the twelfth century a Greek poem, recently 
restored to light, was composed in cele- 
bration of Aytliur and the heroes of the 
round table. Still more inauifostly, how- 
ever, do the numerous local memorials, 
whi^ througliont the whole of the then 
Christian part of ISurope, from the Scot- 
tish hills to Mount Etna, bear allusion 
tq the name of Arthur ; while on the 
other hmid, the more' measured venera- 
tion of the Welsh poets for that prince, 
^ who esteem his general, Geraint, more 
highly than the king himself, and even 
relate that the latter, far from being 
. alway.s victorious, surrendered Hampshire 
and Sorrersetshirc to the Saxons, may 
be adduced as no worthless testimony 
fbr the historic exi.stenoe of King Arthur. 
Even those traditions corcerning him, 
which at the first glance seem composed 
In determined defiance of all historic 
truth, — tliose which recount the ex- 
pedition against the Bomans on their 
• demand of subjection from him,— ap- 
pear not totally void of foundation, 
when wo call to mind that a similar ex- 
pedition actually took place in Gaul ; 
nnd are, moreover, informed, on the most 
unquestionable authority, of another 
undertaking in the year 468, on the de- 
mand of Anthemius, by the British general 
^ Hiothamui, who led twelve thousand 
Britons aepW the ocean against the 
Visigoths in Gaul, and of his battles on 
ihe EoHre. This very valuable narrative 
iP^ves us some Insight into the eonnexloua 
resonrees of those parts of Britain 
whiidt had not yet betin affiieted with the 
Baxou pirates. 


their national hero, ho would hardly him- 
self IiavG acted so conspicuous a part on 
the oocamon. Poem and tradition bear 
witness to the spirit and his ashes, and 
the gravestone to the life and name of 
Arthur. Faith iu the existence of this 
Christian Celtic Hector cannot be shaken 
by short-sighted doubt, though much 
must yet be done for British story, to 
render 'the sense latent in the poems of 
inspired * bards, wliich have iu mnny 
cases reached us only iu spiritless para- 
phrases, into the sober language of historic 
criticism.*' 

It appears not unlikely, fliat Iho 
peritul fixed by Ihc traditions for the 
arrival of tlio iSaxons does not truly 
indicate the first ftcttlenient of tludr 
coiintrynieu on oiir shores. In Hast 
Anglia, (Norfolk and SiillblK,) as well 
as iu Northumbria, and perhaps iiule- 
tinitely to the iiprth-east, suecessivo 
colonies of (ierinau immigranis had 
probably found a home tm islands 
at the mouths of rivei-s, or on barren 
tracts of sca-toeh, along a llunly 
peopled and ill cuitivated country. 
The cautious and tentative occupa- 
tion of the shore thus taken, may 
have ultimately suggested Iho, invita- 
tion of the Saxons, or facilitated their 
invasion of Britain in •the dosei-ted 
and distracted state in wliich tho 
Konianised inhabitants wx're lei't, 
when their masters and protectory 
withdrew^ 

Tlio introduction of Christianity 
among the h}ngU.sh Saxoiifti is the first 
great event in their annals, that stands 
brightly out in tlui light of histoiy. 
To wdiom we ai*e indebted for this 
mighty and merciful revolution, does 
not, we think, admit of controversy. 
Though no friends to the comiptions 
or ambition of Romo, we cannot 
wjtlihold from the Roman see tho 
honour that hero belongs to it. and for 
the service tlius rendered to England, 
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to Europe, and to manldiid, the 
name of Gvogoiy the Great deserves 
a ])laco in a nobler calendar than tlmt 
in which the saints of his own chnrch 
a, 1*0 enrolled. The liberal spirit in 
which tlie mission was in some re- 
spects organized, deserves high praise. 
“It is my wish,” wi*itcs (rrog6ry, 
“ that you seduioiisly select what you 
may think most acceptable to Al- 
mighty God, be it in the Roman, or 
in the Giillican, or in any other church, 
and introduce into tlie church of the 
Angles that which you sliall have so 
collected; for things are not to be 
loved for the sake of places, but places 
for the sake of good things.” The 
ijitorveution of th<* l*opft was t!jc more 
meritorious and seasonable from tlni 
'Conduct of the British clergy, in leav- 
ing their Saxon compUTovs witliont 
an attempt to convert them. Such a 
coiir.se may have been natural and ex- 
<;usablc, but it was not ])rom])tcd either 
by Christian love or by enlightened 
])olie.y ; and we cannot altogetln;r re- 
frain from nniding in the snbse<iueut 
massacre of the monks of Bangor by 
the Pagan sivord of EtliehVid, the 
retribution whi<‘Ii Augnstiiui had de- 
iionnced as a waiting the Celtic Church, 
for not preaelniig to the Angles the 
way of life. 

ilic Irish clergy, useful as they 
afterwards wore, hail not then aib an- 
ced so far in their progress, as to reach 
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the Anglican border. It was m tho ? 
year 503 that St. Colntnba passed’ 
over from Ireland to the Kortliem 
Piets, in whose conversion ho wa» 
occupied about thirty years. And it 
was in .507 that Ethclbert of Kent 
was bapfciz(Hi, and ’was followed soon 
after to the font by ten thousand of 
his subjects. Whether there w'as any , 
connexion between thci^^ siraultaneOTia ^ 
inoveimnits, beyond the ripeiimg of 
events for so desirable a result, has 
not, so fiu’ as wo know,* been tr#cOii 
by any inquirer. * 

TJie rapidity with which Clhristia- 
nify w«'i3 tlieir accepted implies a 
remarkable condition of the public 
miml. The bigotry, and even the 
coutitOng belief of "the old religion, 
must in a gi’cat measure IniA^e passed 
away, and a certain dissatisi&otiojJL * 
have- come t*) be felt with its creedk 
and its consolations. This Is pecii-«‘ 
liarly visible in the course which tli» 
eonversiou took in >Jorthumbria, 
wdiei*e, if we can trust the traditionary 
accounts, a spirit of iihilosophical in-* 
<liury had pervaded the nobility, and 
(;ven the priesthood, implying a higJi 
degree of intellectual advancement, 
aiul an earnest soUxSe of the religioua 
necessities of onr nature. Let us t»ika 
the \u*ll-known incidents of thw event 
as they are given in the poetry of 
Wordsworth, rather than in anyproau 
naiTativc. 


But to remote Nortluimhria’s royal hall, 

Where thoughtful Edwin, tutorM in the school 
Of sorrow, still maintains a Heathen rule. 

Who comes with functions apostolical ? 

Mark him, of shoulders curved, and stature tall. 
Black hair, and vivid eye, and meagre check. 

His prominent feature like an eagle’s beak; 

A man whose aspect doth at once appal 
And strike witli reverence. The monarch leans 
Tow’rd the pure truths this delegate propounds; 
Repeatedly his own deep mind he sounds 
With careful hesitation, — then convenes 
A synod of his counsellors ; — give ear, 

And what a pensive sage doth utter, hoar ! 

PEUSUASION. 

Man’s life is like a span*ow, mighty king ! 
That, stealing in while by the fire you Fit 
Housed with rejoicing friends, is seen to flit 
^3a*fe from the storm, in comfort tarrying. 

Here did it enter — there, on ha.sty wing 
Flies out, and passes on from cold to cold ; 

But whence it came we know not, nor behold 
Whither it goes. Even such that transient thinly 
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Th« baman soul, not utterly unknown 
While in the body lodged, her warm abode ; 

But from what world she came, what wo or weal 
On het departure uo tongue hatli shown; 
This mystery, if thipfijbnger can reveal, 

His be a welcome cordially bestowed ! 


" The Christian doctrine gnce planted 
in the hearts of Englislinien was never 
, eiwlicated, l^it a storm passing over 
i^orthiqnMa levelled, for a while, the 
. ripening harvest with tlm soil. Tcnda 
\ of Mercia, a man of remarkable cha- 
naet^ and fortune, the last unshaken 
and powerful adlicpcnt of raganism 
athong the Anglo-Saxons, ” sw ept like 
a. tempest over the scene, and seemed 
; to blast the gi*owing liopcs of the Oliris- 
tian husbandman, while ' the native 
princes, in whom, from a national 
respect for royal lineage, tin; govern- 
ment was nominally left, relapsed into 
the orix)rs of the old faith . Tlio deliver- 
ance, however, was at hand, from a 
quarter then beginning to send forth 
Sts beneficial influences. Osw'ald, a 
Bemician prince, educated among tlic 
Scots, or convcrt(‘d Piets, assembled 
a few followers under the banner of 
tlib cross, and restol’cd to his country 
independence and Christianity. 

"History informs us that Oswald^s 
eross decided the fate of Britain for ever. 
.Oswald obtained the sovereignty of Ber- 
xilcia, and also of Doira, being entitled 
latter country by his maternal 
descent, his mother ^ Acha,’ the sister of 
Eadwine, being descended from Aelle. 
He Was acknowledged as Bretwalda the 
sixth who held that dignity, and is said 
to have reigubd over the four tongues of 
Britain, of the Angles, the Britons, the 
Piets, and the Scots. Oswald combined 
great vigour with much mildness and 
iveligious enthusiasm. 'By him Christi- 
0* unity was introduced anew into his king- 
dom, but it was that of his teachers, the 
Scots, by hWhom Aidan was scut to him 
firom the isle of St. Columba, (Hii or 
icolmkill,) and to whom as an Episcopal 
seat, he Ranted the isle of Lindisfarne, 
now Holy Island, the hallowed abode of 
many heroes of the Christian fi^ith. 
Severity towards Kmself and the power- 
ful, humility and benevolence towards 
thellMeor ittid lowly, activity in the cause 
of religi^pMzeal for learning, were the 
admirable ,maIitieS)ii|khat were praised in 
Aida^ana shed the purest lustre on the 
f , old Swttish Church to which he belonged ; 
:;Mdfew%riU fSeel disposed to doubt that 
general impression which the lives of 
' meii made on the minds of people 


disgusted with Paganism, together with 
the internal truth pf the Christian doc- 
trines, has ever, and in a greater degree, 
contributed to their first conversion,, 
than even the most convincing and solid 
arguments. How else could the so-often 
vainly attempted conversion of the North- 
umbrians have been effected by Aidan, 
who, sprung from a hostile race, scut 
from a hostile school, strove to propagate 
the doctrines of the defeated Scots and 
Piets, the former oppressors oftha Britons^ 
in a tongue for which Oswald himself wa$ 
compelled to act as the interpreter ? 

" Of Aidan’s fitness for the pious work 
committed to him, a judgment may be- 
formed from the following anecdote re- 
lated by Beda. At the ' solicitation of 
Oswald, a priest had been sent by the 
Scots to preach the word to the Pagans 
of Northumbria, who, proving unqualified 
for the task, and unwelcome to the people^ 
through the austerity of his character, 
returned to his country, where, in aai 
assembly of his brethren, he declared 
his inability to effedt any good among a 
people so ungovernable and barbarous. 
On hearing this declaration, Aidan, who 
was present at the meeting, said to him,» 
^ Brother, it seems to me that you jlrave 
been harsher than was fitting towards 
such uninstructed hearers, and have not,, 
in conformity with apostolic usage, first 
offered the milk of* milder instruction, 
until, gradually nourished by the divine 
word, they might become capable both of 
receiving the more perfect, and of execut- 
ing the higher precepts of God.’ A dis- 
cussion, to which these words gave rise, 
terminated in the uimnimous declaration, 
that Aidan was worthy of the Episcopal 
dignity, and that he ought to be sent 
back to the ignorant unbelievers. . 

" In such, and in every other manner 
possible, Oswald promoted the religion 
of the Cross, planted by him, not in hia 
own kingdom only, but in the states en- 
circling the British empire. In this he 
followed the impressions of his youth, 
and the conviction which had steeled his 
arm to victory. He might also have 
cherished the hope that in a British 
Christian church, the surest spiritual sup- 
port would be found to eonalst in the 
union of all the tongues of Britain;” 

. For some time the Catholic and 
Coluraban clergy lived and laboured 
togethel* in the common cause of tnie 
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religion, with mutual cliarity and in- 
creasing usefulness. But the desire 
for external unity, so attractive in 
theory, so unattainable in practice, 
<listurbcd this pleasing repose ; and, 
in the tjtruggle that ensued, the victory 
was on tlic side of the Romish system, 
aided perhaps by superior learning 
and experience, and perhaps by the 
great advantage whicjh dictatorial in- 
tolerance often possesses, in religious 
inattei*s, over an enlarged liberality. 
On Aveak or ill-iiistr acted minds, the 
bold assertion of an exclusive access 
to salvation, so dogmatically- claimed 
by bigots t)f all clmrclies, will gener- 
ally prevail over opposing doctrines, 
which invest the choice of a sect with 
a less hazardous responsibility. The 
scene at the Synod of AVhitby reveals 
a part of the truth, but perhaps a 
part only and vic'ws of deei)er policy 
jiiay have been concealed under the 
.somewhat slender ])ret(‘xt which led 
to this momentous change. 

“ An important measure, both for the 
benefit of tho church and the closer union 
of the Anglo-Saxons, was reserved for 
King Oswiu. The Anglo-Saxons, accord- 
ing as they had been converted by Au- 
gustine and his iollowcrs, or by those of 
Columba, were attached to the' Homan 
Catholic, or to the British Church. The 
majority of the ecclesiastics, at least of 
the nftore distinguished, belonged to the 
latter hence arose a difference in reli- 
gious views and worship, not only in the 
several kingdoms, but in the several pro- 
vinces, which threatened to become ex- 
tremely dangerous to the new faith. 
We see this religious discussion intro- 
duced through marriages even among the 
royal families, and that Oswiu himself 
celebrated the Easter festival, according 
to the Scottish practice, on a different 
day from that observed by his queen, 
Eanflced, a daughter of the King of Kent. 
Eulhfrith also, the sou, and co-regeut 
with Oswiu, was, through the persuasion 
of his friend Genwealh, favourable to the 
Roman church. Difiereiices of this kind, 
thougli affecting externals only, greatly 
oudangered the Christian faith among a 
people scarcely weaned from the worship 
of their forefathers, and acquainted with 
Christianity only in the closest connexion 
with the new external observances. Col- 
man, a Scot, the third bishop of Lindis- 
farne, after the death of Finan, zealously 
etrove to establish the principles of his 
jseot. A synod was called at Streones- 
healfa, (Whitby) in which, under the pre- 
eidency of Oswiu, the most distinguished 


ecclesiastics of each chnrcli defeDde(i' 
their respective doctrines. Among the < 
partisans of Rome were Agilbert, bishop 
of Wessex, and Wilfrith, (Wilferth) the 
future celebrated bishop of York. The 
disputation was maintained on both 
sides with learning and acuteness, and 
the Scottish clergy might have succeeded 
in settling for ever a strong barrier against 
the Catholic pretensions of the Rdmah 
church, if the king, wavering under the 
weight of so many conflicting arguments, 
had not remarked, that the Scots appealed 
to St. Columba, but the Catholics to the 
Apostle Feter; for Wilfrith had no^^ for^ 
gotten to adduce, in support of tlie 
Roman tenets, that Peter was the rock on 
wliich the Lord had founded his Churchy 
and that to him were committed the 
keys of Heaven. ^IlaS Columba also* 
received such power demanded the 
king. Colman could not answer in the 
affirmative. ^I)o you both agree, that 
to Peter the Lord has given tlie keys of 
Heaven P Both affirmed it. ‘Then,^ 
said the king, ‘ I Will not oppose the 
Heavenly porter, but to my utmost 
ability will follow all his commands and 
precepts, lest, when I come to the gates 
of Heaven, there' be no one .to open to 
me, should he, who is shown to have the 
key in his custody, turn his back upon 
me.’ Tlioso sitting in the council, as 
well as those standing around, noble and 
vulgar, alike anxious for their eternal 
salvation, approved of this determination, 
and were thus, in the usual spirit of 
large assemblies, and without farther 
investigation of the arguments adduced, 
impelled to a decision by the excited 
feelings of the moment. The Scots 
either returned to tlieir friends, or 
yielded to the opinion of the majority, 
and thus, by the learning o1‘ their school, 
became useful to the Anglo-Saxons; but, 
together with these apparently trivial 
externals, the great latent influence was 
sacrificed, which their church would 
probably have acquired in opposition to 
the then less firmly established one. of 
Rome.” ^ 

The arrival of Tlieodore, an aWe 
and accomplished Asiatic, appointed 
to the primacy by the Pope, and the- 
co-operation of Wilfrith, ^usfc iftenV 
lioticd, an Aiiglo-S^sixou of transc(^*- 
claiit talents and uncdntiucrable . 
coutinned throughout Enj|^an44)a^^ 
ascendency of Romish infi^mce^ 
had thi;s been estj^blistiol^in 
umbria, aud which, from the 
been recognised in Kent. ^ ^ 
Wc may speculate, with Laffjpenteg, 
on the results to be expectgd If tlihk» 
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differently. 

J-liicvfcfeoiy of opinion, gained in England 
the fellow^^rs of Columba, might 
laid the foundation of a United 
■'^hiivch, com].>reh^nding all the races 
inhabifed the island, and stilTi- 
I Gently powerftd to contest Avith Italy 
guidance of Christian principles 
Sever the rest of Europe, and to coniine 
It&e Eomaii Bishoprick within nmwer 
land safer bounds. 

^ ^ The British Chnrch, established pro- 

. I^bly on the oldest direct traditions from 
^adea, in elosest connexion with conver- 
i of the highest import^^ticc in the 
lilfitdry of xkiaidcind, appeared, no less by 
, dta geographical position thaii by its 
/'^salted B^ritiial endowments, fitted to 
^become the foundation of a northern 
^patriarchate, which, by its counterpoise 
Home and the rest of flie south, its 
^guardianship over a Celtic and Germanic 
population, sanctified by tlie doctrine of 
^Christ, might have been the instrument 
to impart to those within its pale, that 
which both meditative and ambitious 
ahenin the middle-age sometimes ventured 
to think on, but which, in comparatively 
snodem times, Martin Luther first strove 
to extort for Romanized Europe/’ 

The picture is pleasing if we con- 
template these possibilities merely ou 
** the side that’s next the sun.” W (5 
fancy a church system extending over 
IJorthern E«i*oi)e, pure in Us doctrines 
peaceable in its jwlicy, free from 
Ihreign influence and intvigne, and in 
Imraony with the frank and caniost 
Character of the nathms it embraces 
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had i*emaiiied pure, the niiaided energy 
of the Roman See ' might have sunk 
under the formidable errors with 
which she was at one time threatened, 
and the limits of orthodox Christendom 
might have been fearfully abridged. 
As it is, by the unity that ff>r a time 
was attained even at a serious sacrifice, 
the pn'servatiou and extension of the 
apostolic fhiih ma.r hswe Ix^en secured 
until the fulness of time arrived, when 
the Refonnation set men free from a 
boiulage that had ceased to be neces- 
sary, and had begun to be pernicious. 

The ascendency of the Koiuish 
church bi*ought with it another com- 
pensation, in the influx of southern 
art and classical learning. It cannot 
1 k^ doubted that our religious connex- 
ion with Christian Rome, was mainly 
instrumeiitiil in rendering us familiar 
with Roman and oven with Grecian 
antiquity: and wdio shall say wdiat 
might have been onr mental condition 
if we had wanted all the ennobling 
and ameliorating influences wdiich 
hare thence been derived V A Saxon 
or a (hdtic tendency predominating 
in onr literature, and in our liabits of 
thought and action, and excluding 
perhay)s benigner elements of senti- 
ment and reflection, miglrt have made 
us a nulc and rugged peojdc, bvav(i 
and impetuous, ardent aud impas- 
sioned, but without cither the roline- 
ment of taste, the soiiiiduess of judg- 
ment, or the depth of iiliilosopliy, 
which have be<*n the fruits of that 


within its bosom. IVe imagine, too 
aljhat 'Rpme herself, uninjured by the 
jboitoxlcatioii of a wealth aud power 
|jO€! great for any clerical rulers to 
luear meekly and innocently, wmdd 
Imye retained sometliing more of 
»postoiical truth and simplicity ; and 
tlmt the two rivals might have run a 
friendly #aee of Christian zeal and 
^igencc. But there are also opi)Osit<} 
.eonringencies which may reconcile us 
fr) the coTOc, in which events liavo 
1)6611 directed by a wdsdom greater 
Aim diir own. We might have seen 
in onr own rej^on the estab- 
a church at vai Uince with 
M Bom6 essential 
ito- whidh now 
with ier.'\v #e might have been 
a .grM 'Arhui' ^ 

of ‘sietto'; u w0 


iiigraft(^d instruction wdiich has* 
softened and subdued our native 
character. On the w'hole, then, let us 
be gratefid fr>r w hat ^ye arc : not rc- 
] lining at having learned our religion 
from Rome, and not regretting that 
wo are now emandpated from om* 
schoolmistress, and at liberty to j.udgo 
and to act for ourselves. 

With otiher arts and knowledge, as 
Laijpciibcrg Observes, 

" Architecture also came in the sake of 
the Roman Church. The Scottish clergy, 
from the preference, perhaps, of the nor- 
thern nations for that material, had 
built their churches of wood, thatching 
them With reeds, on example of which 
existed in the new Cathedral «t Lbdis- 
ikme. It woe at a later period otily 
reeds were excihuiged Ibt sheetact Xdad, 
which the' waUi aW Wtra ^e- 
i^es mered. Wilfrilhi sent Ifihvseem 
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from Kentj and the abbot Benedict for 
workmen from Gaul. The atone basilica, 
erected by Paulinus, at York, which had 
falfeu into a disgraceful state of dilapi- 
dation, was restored by Wilfrith, the 
roof covered with lead, the windows 
filled with glass, till then unknown 
among hia countrymen. At Kipon, ho 
caused a new basilica of polished 
stone to be erected, supported by pil- 
lars with a portico. The consecra- 
tion — at which the Kings Ecgfrith and 
^Ifwine were present — was concluded 
by a feasting reminding us of Pagan 
times, which lasted during three days 
and nights. The four gospels, .written 
with golden letters on purple vellum, 
adorned with paintings, in a case of pure 
gold set with precious stones, enables us 
to judge both of the wealth and munifi- 
cence of the patrons of Wilfrith. 

An edifice still more remarkable was 
erected by the bishop at ilexham, which, 
it is said, had not its like on this side of 
the Alps. Benedict’s structure, too, at 
Wearmouth, was the work of masters 
^'om Gaul, after the Roman model. Thus, 
we perceive, in the instance of the most 
memorable buildings of which mention is 
found ill the history of the Anglo-Saxons, 
how their architecture sprang from that 
of ancient Rome, however it may have 
Jbecu modified in England, to suit a difie- 
ron6e of circumstances and climate. 

The (letaild we possess of iho ex- 
ortioiis of Benedict, mcntionoil lu the 
preceding extract, and generally 
distinguLslied by the name (»f Benedict 
Biscop, ar(i especially interesting, and 
prestmt remarkable view of the 
actual importation and iivogress of 
those arts of ciyilization, to which 
the Saxons but a ceiitiuy before were 
litter strangers. He ivas the builder, 
and first abbot of St. Peter's monas- 
tery at Weremoiith: — “A man,’’ as 
Bede tells us in Ills Lives of the Ab- 
bots of that locality^ “ of a veucrahhi 
life, (wo use Dr. Giles’ translation,) 
blessed (benedictus) both in grace 
and ill name ; having the mind of an 
adult even from his childhood, sur- 
passing Ills age .by his manners, and 
TVith a soul addicted to no fah^e 
pleasures. Ho .was descended from 
a aioble lineage of the Angles,' and 
by corresponding dignity of mind, 
worthy to be exalted into the 
eompahy df the angels. Lastly, he 
was the inittistcr of* King Oswy, 
md by gift enjoyed m estate 
, snltiabie to^ rank ; but at the age 


of twenty-live years he despised 
transitory wealth, that he might ob^ 
tain that which is otenial.” Hd 
visited Rome five times, and never 

Ip'ned with empty hands. After 

f^g settled at Weremouth in the 
year 674, Benedict visited Gaul, and 
brought with him masons and glaae 
artiticci*s, to build his chimih in the 
lionian style. He then made his 
fourth voyage to Rome, (we quotd 
again fixnu Bede,) 

*^And returned loaded with more 
abundant spiritual merchandise than be- 
fore. In the first place, he brought back 
a large quantity of books of all kinde ; 
Becondly^ a great number of relics of 
Christ’s Apostles and Martyrs, all likely 
to bring a blessing on many an English 
church; thirdly, he introduced the Roman 
mode of chanting, singing, and ministerhig 
ill the church, by obtaining permission 
from Pope Agatho to take back with^diU 
John, the arch chanter of the church 
St. Peter, and Abbot of the MonasteryW 
St. Martin, to teach the English'. •— 
Eiirther, “ he brought with him pictures 
of sacred representations to adorn the 
church of St. I’eter, which he had built 
namely, a likeness of the Virgin Mary 
and of the twelve Apostles, with whiel 
lie intended to adorn the central nave 
oil boarding placed from one wall to the 
other; also some figures from ecclesiastical 
history for the south wall, and othen 
from the Revelation of St. John for tin 
north wall ; so that every one who enterec 
the church, even if they could not read 
whereever they turned their eyes, mighi 
have before them the amiable countenance 
of Christ and his Saints, though it weri 
but in a picture, and with watchfu 
minds might revolve on the benefits of on: 
Lord’s iiioaruation, and having before 
their eyes tho perils of the last judgment 
might examiue their hearts the mor« 
strictly on that account.’’ 

Borne yem*.s afterwardri, he mficdi 
Lis fifth voyage 

" From Britain to Rome, ^d >*etur!V€ 
(as usual) with an immense numbi^t O' 
propef ecclesiastical relics^ Theira wot< 
many sacred books and pteinrea , of th^ 
saints, as numerous aa before. , Ho ^ 
brought with him pictures out, 

Lord^s history, which he hung rouUaf 
Chapel of Our Lady in the larger 
tery; and others to adorff 
church and monastery, ai»)y 
the connexion of the Old 
Testament ; as, for ' 
bearing the wood fotibie 
and Christ carryi^ 
he wa»abo.ut.to 
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Ag^aia, the serpent raised up 
iu the dpsert, was illustrated 
3911 of Idau exalted on the eross. 
Hiwong other things, he brought two 
air of silk, and of incompaiable 
^Ij^ir^manship, for which he received an 
; 4 ^ate of three bides, on the south hank 
river Were, near its mouth, from 
Alfred.” 

'A glimpse of the pictures thus im- 
JvJiOrtett into England, in the seventh 
;;:jeentmy, and of the gazing multitudes 
i who Would crowd around them, would 
^icaixy tis back almost to the childhood 
?^irinodeni art, and to the in fancy of 
«3nglish taste. 

V' *The establislimcnt, however, of 
Homan influence in England w'as 
’^partial after all, and ecclesiastical 
, authority was not indcpen(l,ont of the 
State. The Anglo-Saxon clergy, as 
Lappenberg observes, ^vere not so 
free as their brethren on tlic conti- 
nent, and many are the complaints 
that their subjection to secular power 
seems to have called forth, iitirticn- 
. larly as to their liability tQ the tnuvda 
mcessita^ of fortress and bndge 
money, and contributions for military 
^le^es. I'he w^enkcT liohl maintained 
by the Papal power helped to pro- 
mote the use of the vernacular tongue 
in their church service, and llie diflh- 
sibn of vernacular versions of Scrip- 
ture, as w'cll as other benefits of 
wfil(3i w^e are still reaping tlie good 
^fralts. 

llie permanent importanccj of the 
/^tnitrgles then maintained for eccle- 
, siastical ascendency, and the profes- 
. Sion and pursuits of the only men by 
whom histoiy could be written, have 
, nece^arily given an undue pnuni- 
neut^ to those actors on the scene 
who belonged to the church, and liave 
{left the laymen and even the royal 
personages of the period in compara- 
tive obscimt}'. As jllnstrating the 
workings of Roman influence on the 
minds of men, wo may select two ex- 
amples of distinguished churchnieu of 
Northtnnbria, the one representing the 
secular, and the other the monastic 
portion of the clergy,' and h\ whom 
the different elements entering into 
the^ spirit of the times w^crc very 
; yaiiiouily exhibited. 

though not of noble birth, 
l^^fPWowed with all those natural ad- 
the influence of which over 


rugged, uncivilized people appears inmost 
fabulous. lU his thirteenth year, the 
period at which an Anglo-Saxon yoptU 
was considered of age, lie resolved to , 
leave his parents and renounce the 
world. Equipped suitably to his station, 
he was sent to the court of Oswiu, and, 
through the influence of the Queen Ean- 
fleed, was roceived into the monastery of 
Liadisfarne by the cliamberlain Cudda, 
who had exchanged earthly joys anti 
sorrows for the retirement and observ- 
ances of a cloister. There he was as 
' remarkable for humility as, for inental 
endowments. Besides other books, ho 
had read the entire X'salter, according to 
the emendation of Stt Jerome, as in use 
among the Scots, liis anxious desire to, 
behold and pray in the church of the 
apostle Peter must have been tlic more 
grateful to the queen and- her Homan 
Catholic friends, from tiie novelty and 
singularity of such a wish among his 
countrymen. In furtherance of his ob- 
ject, she sent him to her brother Earcoii- 
berht, King of Kent, where he made him- 
self familiar with the doctrines of the’ 
Homan Church, including the Psalms 
according to the fifth edition. He was 
attached as travelling companion to 
Benedict, surnumed Bisoop, a distin- 
guished man, who, « at a later period, 
exerted himself so beneficially in ^ the 
cause of the Church, and in the civiliza- 
tion aud instruction of the Northum- 
brians. Benedict died abbot of the mo- 
nastery founded by him at Wearmouth, 
an establishment not less famed for arts 
and scientific treasures, than ennobled 
through its celebrated priest, the vene- 
rable Bcda. On WilfriihV- arrival at 
Joyous, Dalfiuus, the Archbisnop, was so 
struck by his judicious discourse, comely 
cuuntei)aHcc, aud mature understanding, 
that he retained him long witli him, 
eifered to adopt him for his son, to give 
him tlie hand of his brother’s daughter, 
and to procure for him the government of 
a part of Gaul. ^ 

But Wilfrith hastened to Rome, ac- 
quired there a thorough knowledge of the 
four Gospels, also the Homan computa- 
tion of Easter, which, as we have already 
seen, he afterw'ards so t’riiimphaiitly em- 
ployed, and at the same time made him'* 
self familiar with many rules of ccclesias- 
ticaP discipline, and whatever else was 
proper for a minister of the Roman 
Church. On bis return, *he passed three 
years at Lyons, w'itli his friend Dalfiiius, 
and extended his knowledge by attend^ 
ing the most learned teachers.. He now 
declared himself wholly devoted to the 
Church of Rome, and received from Dal- 
flnus the tonsure of St. Pe^r, consisting 
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of a eirchi of hair in imitation of the 
crown of thorne, while the Scots shaved * 
the entire leaving the hair only on 
the hinder part of the head. Here he 
nearly shared the fate of his unfortunate 
firiend, tho archbishop, in the persecution 
raised against him by the Queen Bald- 
hild, the widow of Clovis ^the Second, and 
the mayor of the palace, Ebruin; but the 
comely young stranger, through the ex- 
traordinary compassion of his persecutors, 
was saved from the death of a martyr. 
He now hastened back to his country, 
where he was honourably received by 
King^ EalhfVith, consecrated abbot of the 
monastery of llipon, and regarded as a 
prophet by high and low. After the 
disputation with Bishop Col man at 
Whitby, Oawiu and his son, with their 
witau, chose the abbot Wilfrith for Biabop 
of York, who passed over to Paris to be 
consecrated by Agilbreht. On bis return to 
Northumbria, he was driven by a storm on 
the coast among the Pagan south Saxons, 
who proceeded vigorously to exercise 
the right of wreck on the strangers. The 
chief priest of tho idolaters stood on an 
eminence for the purpose of depriving 
them of power by liia maledictions and 
magic, when one of their number, with 
David’s courage and success, hurled a 
htoue at him, trom a sling, which struck 
him to tlie brain. At the fall of their 
priest, the fury' of the people was excited 
against the little band, who succeeded, 
however, after a conflict, four times re- 
newed, ill re-ciiibarking with the return 
of the tide, and reached Sandwich in 
safety.” 

Wilfrith in his absoiico had been de- 
prived of thi Woe of York, and on liis 
return retired^ with real or aflfccted 
^submission to 'his cloistcT at liipoii ; 
but the see was restored to him by 
the iiifluience of Theodore. Various 
events hastened an outbreak of dis- 
sensions among the higher ehwgy, and 
of the jealousy of the secular towai*ds 
the ecclesiastical power. ' ' 

In order partly to curtail the di- 
juensions of Wilfrith’s ])ow'cr, the See 
of York was divided into two dioceses; 
and the influence and remonstrances 
of the bishop were unavailing to avert 
the blow. He set out, therefore, on a 
journey to Home, to appeal to the 
Papal authority • but he had enemies 
abroad as well as at home, and was 
only saved fi*oin their hostility by a 
stoim, which drove his vessel to the 
coast of ]‘>iesland, and secured for 
hiin the honour of being the first of 
the numerous^ English missionaries 


who bdre the tidifigs of the Gospel 
the continental Pagans of tlie Korth. ' Jj, 

RciSttining his journey, after a year, 
he laid' his complaints before the* 
Roman Sec, and was here also tJx^ , 
first in a less honourable path, — , 
jirevioiis appeal to the Papal protcc* ' 
tion having ever been attempted by ' 
Anglo-Saxcm churchmen. The thun- 
ders of the Vatican sounded,. as yet, 
but fiiintly in British ears ; and Wil- . 
frith, on his return, was consigned to 
a prison, instead of* obtaining that re- ' 
storation of his honours which Pope 
Agalho had ventured to decree. 

Driven from ^Northumbria a home- 
less exile, Wilfrith fled to the shores 
of Sussex, the scene of his former peril 
and preservation, and, renewing hhj^ 
efTorrs agjxinst the remains of PagaiL 
barbarism still lingering in that qiiaiv 
1(M*, he taught the natives the Jove of 
a bettcu* life, both in 'worldly and jn^ 
Si»ivUual things, and cstablisUeAl a* 
bisho]ni\;, to the charge of 'wdiioh li^ 
was himself elevated. 

Again reconciled to Theodore, He 
“was ap)iointed to the Sec of Litchfield, 
the fourth that had fallen to him, and' 
h(i, afterw ards had the glory of declin- 
ing an offer of the archiopiscopate pf 
(Canterbury. After recovering the 
bisliojn-ic of York, he once more lost 
it by becoming invoheil in uoav dis*^ 
imtes and contests' for the superiority' 
of the Romish disci]>liiic, and, in lim, 
seventieth year, caivied another ap- 
peal to the Papal Chahv which, ou 
this occiision, had the satisfiiction of 
fimliiig that both Wilfrith and his ene- 
mies pleaded to its jurisdiction. Wil- 
frith XV as cxcul])atcdby the Pope, but 
could only' obtain from the Anglo- 
Saxon Prince of Northumbria the See 
of Hexham and the luquastcry of 
Ripon. “ Aftej’ a few' yeai\s ]>assed in 
almsgiving arKl the improvement of 
cliurcli discipline, Wilfrith died in, ]u$ , 
s( 5 vcnty-sixth ycai-, a man xvhose foxv 
tunes and activity in the European rq- 
lations of England xvere long wntbobt' , 
a i)arallel.” lie comi>letcd wdiat 
gustinc began, and united the Eng)^ , 
(Jhurch to that of Romo in inatt|^8 Of , 
discipline. Ea'Cii his influence, 
ever, could not destroy the ind 
deuce of liis countrymen, 'who, afi I 
penberg observes, “ even after toey 
were no longer Anti-CathoHc, cwiti- 
nued alw'ays Anti-Papistical.” 
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The two achievements which occur 
,, as episodes in this singular biography, 
the commeiiccinent of a Christian 
: inission in Germany, and the conver- 
' y ^on of the last I'cnmants of Paganism 
in England, woidd have been enough 
to inmiortalise their author, inde- 
|)endently of liis in1iuenc(i on the out- 
ward discipline of the Clmrcli. 

To the chequered and restless career 
of "Wilfrith, thus divided between 
clerical ambition, and (Inistian use- 
fulness, a striking contrast is pre- 
■ seated in the peaceful litc of one who 
! Is the honoiu* of Saxon England, and 
the brightest, or the only bright name 
in European literature during the 
centui'ics that intervened betw^eou 
Theodoric and Charlemagno. 

^ Bui no one imparts to the age of the 
* Wisest King’ greater brilliancy than the 
' man just, named, whom the epithet of 
; * JThe Venerable ’ adorns, whose know- 
f^ge was profound and almost universal. 
Bom in the neighbourhood of Wcarmouth, 
he enjoyed in that abbey the instructions 
of Benedict, its first abbot, of whom we 
have already had occasion to make hon- 
ourable mention, as well as those of his 
nuecessor, Ccolfrith, equally distinguished 
for his teal in the promotion of learning. 
In the ueighbonring cloister of Jarrow, 
Beda passed his life m exercises of piety 
and in varied study ; and gave life and 
form to almost all the knowledge which 
the age could offer him. *lf, on a consi- 
^deration of his works, it must appear ma- 
nifest that that age possessed more means 
of knowledge, both in manuscripts and 
learned ecclesiastics, than we are wont to 
siscribe to it ; and even if we must recog- 
nise in Beda the high culture of the 
llOman church, rather than Anglo-Saxon 
naitionality, yet the acknowledgment 
which his merits found in 'Home daring 
his life, and shortly after his death, wherc- 
ever learning could penetrate, proves that 
hi him we justly venerate a wonder of 
the time. His numerous theological writ- 
ings, his illustrations of the books of the 
Old and New Testaments, have through- 
out many ages, until the total revolution 
in that branch of learning, found readers 
nnd transcribers in every cloister of 
!{Ittrope. His knowledge of Greek, of 
medicine, of astronomy, of prosody, ho 
inadetiubBervieut to the instruction of his 
contemporaries ; his work sex hnjus 
secuU mtatibus,” though less used than 
it dewvcs to be, is the basis of most of 
/^tikeimiversal chronicles of the middle age. 


But his greatest merit, which will pre- 
serve his name through all future gener- 
ations, consists in his historic works, as 
far as they concern his own native land. 
If a second man like himself had arisen 
in his days, who with the same clear, 
circumspect glance, the same honest and 
pious purpose, had recorded tlie secular 
transactions of his forefathers, as J3oda 
has transmitted to us those chiefly of the 
church, then would the history of England 
have been to posterity almost like revel- 
ation for Germanic antiquity.” 

It seems like a miracle ""to witnesji 
williiii a century of tlieir country’s con- 
version, t^vo native names so remark- 
able as those. Under the influence 
thus exerted, which in the one man 
wjis purely good, and in tlie other had 
inoixi good in it than e\il, an active 
spirit of ndigion was necessarily in- 
troduced, and the national chfti’acter 
underwent a mighty change. The 
condition of i)ublic feeling at ihi^ 
l^criod is strongly illustrated in th(^ 
concluding chapter of 13ed(*’s History. 

Such being the peaceable and calm 
disposition of the times, many of the 
Northumbrians, as well of the nobility 
as private persons, laying aside their 
weapons, rather incline to dedicate both 
themselves and their children to the 
tonsure and monastic vows, than to 
study martial discipline. What will be 
the end hereof, the next age will show* 
This is, for the present, the state of all 
Britain ; in the year, since the coming 
of the English into Britain about 2115, 
but id the 731st year of the incarnation 
of. ouv Lord, in w'Uose reign may the 
earth ever rejoice ; may Britain exult 
in the profession of his faith ; and may 
many islands be glad, and sing praises 
in honour of his holiness I” 

What will be the eml hereof the next 
age will show! TJuivse arc ominous 
words, of Avhich we arc ?uon to find 
the fulfilment in many grievous re- 
volutions and disasters. And yet 
amid all these it is impossible to de- 
piTdate the value and operation of the 
peaaitiil interval that preceded them, 
or to deny that, though other thinga 
might fall or fade away for a time, the 
great work of the diffusion of Chris- 
tian civilisation was destined ever to 
make more rapid i)rogress, even by 
the help of those very events which 
seemed to threaten its extinction. 
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SCOTTISH MELODIES BY DELTA. 

ERICAS DIRGE. THE STORMY SEA I 


Shon’st thou but to pass away, 
Chieftain, in thy bright noon-clay? 

(iVll who knew thee, love thee !) 
Who to Eric would not yield ? 

Kcd hand in the battle field, 
ICmsinaii's idol, 13eauty’s shield, 
Flowers we strew above thee ! 

Eaglo-like, in Glory’s sk}’*, 

Soar’d thy dauntless spirit high ; 

(All Avlio knew thee, love thee !) 
Scion of a matchless race, 

Strong ill fonn, and fair of face. 

First in field, and first in chase, 
Flowers we strew above thee ! 

TJirec to one Aigylc came on, 

Yet thy glance defiance shone ■, 

(All who knew thee, love thee !) 
Fear thine Islesnien never knew ; 

We were firm, tlio’ We were few ; 
And in front thy banner fiew :-y- 
Flowcrs n e sti*ew above thee ! 

What mere men could do was done \ 
Two at Icast^we slew' for one ; 

(All w ho knew thee, love thee I) 
15ut, all fatal w as our gain ! 

For, amid tlie foremost slain, 

Lay’st thou, w’hom wt mourn in vain : 
* FloAvers we strew above thee ! 

Mourn !— -nor ovn one tearioss eye, 
Barra, Ilanis, Uist, and Skye ! 

(All who knew thee, love thee !) 
Eric ! low thou liest the while, 
Shadowed by Iona’s pUc ; 

May no stop thy stone defile : — 
Floivers w^c strew above thee ! 


Ere the twilight bat vras flitting, 

In the sunset, at her knitting, 

Sang a lonely maiden, sitting 

Underneath her threshold tree ; 

‘ And, as daylight died before ns, 

And the vesper star shone o’er us, 
Fitful rose her -tender clionis — 

“ Jamie’s on the stormy sea! ” 

Wannly shone that sunset glowing; 
Sw'eetly breathed the young flow^ersf- 
blowing ; 

Earth, with beauty overflowing. 
Seem’d the home of love to be, 

As those angel tones a.scending, 

AVith the scene and season blending, 
Ever Jiad the same low ending — 

“ Jamie’s on the stonny seal” 

Cuifew bells remotely ringing, 
hlingledwith that sweet voice singing; 
And the last red iTiys seem’d dinging* 
Lingeringly to tower anJ tree : 
Nearer as I came, and nearer. 

Finer rose the notes, and dearer ; 

Oh ! ’Iwas heaven itself to lieajr her — 
“ Jamie’s on the stormy sea !” 

“ Blow, ye west avIikIs ! blandly hover 
O’er the bark that bears my lover ; 
Gently blow', and bear him over 
To his own de^ home and me ; 
For, when night winds bend the wiilovr> 
Sl(?ep forsakes my lonely pillow. 
Thinking of the foaming billow * 
“Jamie’s on the stonny sea!” 

How could I but list, but lingei*, 

To the song, and near the singer, 
Sweetly wooing heaven to bring ief 
Jamie from the stormy sea : 

And, while yet her lips did name me. 
Forth I sprang — my heart o’ercanj:©^ 
me — 

“ Grieve no more, sweet, I am Jamie, 
Home returned, to love and thee !” 



Gen&'id Mack^n Carol, 


[JanUairy, 


GENERAL MACK A CRISTMAS CAROL. 

2V> the Tune of**No one eUe could have done iC* 

At the’ taking of Ulin, flomo forty years back, 

“ Xo one could have done it” but General Mack : . " 

Like “The League,” the besiegers were certainly strong, 
But to Mack, without doubt, did the triumph bejong : 

“ In vain,” people cried, “ must have been the attack, . 
But for one single man — gallant General Mack !” * 

Yet “ the Hero of nm,” doesn’t stand quite alone, — 
I’or WE have a General Mack of our own ; 

And when any strong Foi’trcss in which he commands, 
Any morning is found in Tlie Eneinyls hands, 

We cry till our voices ai’e ready to crack, 

“ Pray, who could have done it but General Mack?” 

In the time of old Mack, although 01113’' a lad, 

VMiat delight in the name must the striding have had ! 

How the oi>t»iiing buds of t)oJitical truth 

Must hav<' sweird in the heart of the gen(U‘ous y^outh, 

As he iiobl3^ resolved to pursue the same track, 

Aiid become, in due season, a General Mack! 

“ Tf perchance,” he Avould “ the time ever should be, 
When somp fortress as strong is entnistial to me — 

If its chosen defenders I ever should lead. 

Here at once is a S3"stoni that’s sure to succeed ! 

How soon ma3' the bold<‘St and bravest attack 
Be brought to an end, 1)3^ a General Mack!” 

In days when the3^ tell us that propliets arc rare, 

This was, for a 3'oung one, 3"ou’ll own, pretty fair ; 

For ill due course of time, (not to dwell iiiion dates,) 

I^ull man3’' a fortress had open’d its gates | 

And 1 could not admit, tliou^i I were on the rack, ^ 
Any one could have done it but General Mack. 

On each new exploit, the same “wonderment ran — 

You’ll allow that this Mack is a woudeiful man. 

All the optics of jfriands and of foes he dc^es— ^ 

He is always preparing some pleasant surprise — 

IVliat a squint you must have, if you sec on w hat tack, 
lie next, is to go~honest General li^Iack ! ” 

Oh, Igl^lant conamtoder ! I hear j^ople py, 

of yOT^^ h|^ their 

hW iTar that, nw be, , ' * 

But Fm sure they have not beenj^bn^w)#^ 

sh^U' lack, ’ ’ * 
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reflection's suggested by the career of the late premier. 


We have heard a great deal said 
of late against what arc termed “ per- 
sonalities” — a term which, 1 suppose, 
implies remarks or reflections on the 
personal conduct of an individual. Tf 
a statesman' is hard pressed on some 
unpleasant point, he escapes by say- 
ing, that it is only a “personality,” 
aiul tliat to “ bandy pefsoiialitiea ” is 
a thing from wljich he is jnecluded by 
his dignity. If a discussion in Par- 
liament turn much upon these per- 
ft<»nalitios, they are treated by those 
who may And them distasteful, as a 
totally irrelevant matter, interrupting 
the true business of the House ; and if 
they arc noticed, it is done as if it was 
a* i)nro ir^fifycv, a gratuitous piece 
of condescension on the pin t of the 
]jerson replying to the attack. Jt 
seems to be laid dovrn a^j a sort of 
axiom by many, that politiciil ques- 
tions should bo discussed solely on 
tlieir own merits, abstaining from all 
I'cmarks on personal character, more 
(♦specially in Parlianient, where all 
such reflections are eon<leiuTH*d as pare 
waste of the time of the House. 

That political questions should be 
discussed on their own merits, and 
that those merits are in no way af- 
tected by the character of any indi- 
vidual wliatevcr, is perfectly trqc ; but 
if it be meant to be inferred that the 
))ersonal character of public men is 
therefore a matter of no imp<»rtaiice, 
a subjiict which is to be veiled in a 
sacred silence, and ne\'cr to be ex- 
amined or discussed, such a sentiment 
is eminently flimsy and false, one 
which could only find general accep- 
tance in a poor-minded age, to which 
material interests were of greater 
> value tlian the far higher ones of 
national character. For that the. 
national character is greatly affected 
by the personal character of its lead- 
ing public men, is a truth that will 
scarcely be called in question. The 
venality and corruption which more 
especially dis^aced tlie ministry of 
Walpole, and infected, in a greater or 
less degree, that of his sticc6Bsoi*s, 
may reasonably bo expected ,to Jiave 
exercised a widely debasing influence 
on the nation at large, an expectation 


amply confirmed (to say nothing w 
native testimonies) by the estimates 
which foreign writers of that timei 
draw of the national character of 
England. The intriguing and pro^ 
fiigatc character of many of the public-^ 
men undeF Cliarles U. had, no doubt, 
a similarly evil influence on the popu- 
lar mind ; and generally, all insincerity 
ill high places must be looked on as a 
bane to the countiy. Most widely 
should we ciT,-if, in estimating the 
cai*cer of lh(*so statesmen, we looked 
only to tlie outward character (»f their 
measures, in a commercial, economi- 
cal, or political point Of view. How- 
ever beneficial many of their mea- 
sures may have been in these respects, 
if their own character was not sincere 
and honest, if these m(‘.asures were 
brought about not by fair and open 
means, but by artful and underhand 
intrigues, by false professions, by 
dijplicity, and insincerity, by venality, 
wlietii(‘r of the open bribe, or the 
insidious goveruinent influence, wo 
pass a v(wdrct of censure on their 
career, we reject them from the rank 
.of the true patriots, the sacrod band, 
who ha\'e eaniod renown as the 
imrc benefactors of tlieir .conntr}", 
— “ Quique siii mcmorcs alios tecci'c*- 
mcrendo.” 

If we looked only at the commercial 
or practical consequences of his mea-^ 
snres," the career of Walpole might be 
esteemed, glorious — for 1 believe it i» 
gcuerall^^considcitid that his mcasurc.ss 
w^erc sagacious and successful. But 
the venal cJiaracter of his administra- 
tion is a blot that no one'may re^iove^ 
and this stain on his x>ersonal charac-^ 
ter nentralisc.s (as tar as ho is 
cemed) all the effect of his measure. 
Posterity, accordingly, has done him 
justice, and has assigned Mm his 
ting rank — he takes hia place amoitg' 
the skiLful statesmen, not among 
great patriots. Who wM be ame ld 
alter this decision ? Who sliall 
influence to induce the world to 
him to .the higher 

couple ‘the name of Walpole iSitlt 
■those Of .^isddea, tMl Sift- 

mosthenes?, ' 

%ace, then, ^ ^toracter 
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So wide an influence for 
bi\for bad iii>oii the character, 
tbereforB on the destinies, of a 
Ijioriv to be told, that it is 

subject of discussion, that it is 
Lin an inviolable as^duni, rc- 
from tlie free exercise of 
^ iliDUght ; / tlmt we must ’ confine oiir 
;,^ifew3 to the character of measures, 
Aand not daxe to direct them to the 
blwacter of men? Who is it, in 
, writiiig the history of .Charles I. who 
^IfM not pointed out the lamentable 
‘ defect in the charact«* of that unfbv- 
,i;unate prince, that his friends could 
HOt’ r^y on his professions V ' And if 
there be a statesman of the present 
bhiy» whOiSe friends cannot roly upon 
liii^ professions, are we totally to 
abstain from mahin^ any reflection, 
either mentidly or verbally, on so 
lamentable a defect? By whom ai*c 
fc.we taughi^ ihis new and precious doc- 
|ai«e? Certain members of the late 
dovemment take niwn them to be 
our diief instructors in it ; more espe- 
cially, perhaps, Hr. Sidney Herbert. 
Bbarp expressions had been raining 
pretty thick from liis foes, amid wliich 
he andhis collcagnos (proh iiefas !) had 
been tonned ‘‘ Janissaries I ” 

Talihus exarsit dicdiii violentia Sidiioi ; 

Dat gomitum ; 

vUnd he delivers an able lecture to his 
opponents on th'cir strong and nn- 
geutlomanly language. After tliis, 
let us take care what we are about : 
let us say nothing uugciiticmanly re- 
specting the conduct of Walpole: 
whatever we may think of the per- 
sonal diaractcr of Cromwell, let us, 
in’ our. language at Iciist, observe the 
established courtesies and urbanities 
:Of discussion. 

? “Jlot so,” perhaps says Mr. Her- 
bert;'- “I make a distinction ; I do 
dit mean to debar you from free 
discftsshm on j^hc characters otVtho 
dead ; but what I desire is, that yon 
abstain from meddling with the con- 
duct of the liVing.” Wheni is it, 
then, that he has found this doctrine ? 

those who blamed, and strongly 
too, the conduct of Shaftesbuiy, and 
Bo^itigbroke, and Walj)ole, when alh^e, 
culpafolef? . Was it only pennitted to 
do after their death? Is Aris- 
tlpfpj^nes thought peculiarly gtiilty for 
jh«^(ing blamed Cleon while alive ami 
power? Is Socrates stigmatised 


for having woumlcd the feelings of 
any demagogue of the day, or of the 
thirty tyrants? Is Ofc^ro reproached 
for his ungontlemanly ^tbne towards 
Catiline, his, disregard of the feelings 
of Verres,, his total want of courtesy 
and urbanity even to so eminent anil 
distinguished a man as Antony ? Or 
in oup own daj’S, is Lord LyndUun^t 
blamed for having again happily aj)- 
plied the language of Cicero todcnouiico 
the conduct, or rather mi5xConduct, of 
O’Connell ? No ; if their censure was 
deserved, they are honoured for hav- 
ing decidedly expressed it.' And 
wMb, indeed, is it of greater impxn*-. 
tance that a tnic« estima^'. should bo 
fpnncd of the character of public men, 
than while tlioy are^yet alive, — ^^vliiio 
that character is still exweising its 
widely-acting influence, and while 
mistakes in respect to it may lead to 
the most perjiicions cuiiscquonces ? It 
is during tlu'ir lifetime that we should 
discuss the characters of such men as 
O’CJonncll and Feel. A true estimate 
of tlieir charjl^jtor after^dc^ath is, doubt- 
less, better >than nothing ; bnt a true 
estimate of it during life is bettx'r 
still. I’lie pro^'crb tells us, that “ late 
is better than never;” but it does not 
deny that early is better than late. 

“ Well, then,” perhaps IVlr. Herbert 
may reply, “ yon may, if yon iflease, 
judge their cliaracter whi](3 they are 
yet alive, but this" must be in ])rop(‘r 
time and ]>lace ; 1 must request you 
to abstain from doing so in Farl la- 
ment. Strong language in Farliu- 
ineiit on personal character is a thing 
which T can never a])provc; here 1 
must insist on the use of imltl lan- 
guage, on a gentlemanly and coiudeous 
tone of discussion.” 

And what, wc would, ask, is the 
object of Farli ament, if not to discuss 
iiiipaitially, but firmly and decidedly, 
all importanljl^subjec.ta that deeply 
concern the public weal? Audwhat 
subject more important than the con- 
duct of the men who hold the helm ? 
Since liow long is it that Parliament 
has been considered as having no right 
to fl)rm or to express any opinion on 
this subject ? Since how long has the 
new doctrine been held or been acted 
on, that they tire oiily to regard 
measures, and not the con<luct of 
men? This is calling on tUeth to 
abdicate one of the highest and most 
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important of their functions;. for the 
public character of statesmen is at 
least as ihap6rtaiit a 'consideration as 
that of the moasnuTis they projKwe; 
fi-equently of much greater importance. 
And in what place can such opinions 
be more fitly expressed, or Svith 
gi-eatcr weight and propriety, than 
within tiie walls of Parliament ; of 
that assepibly, whose duty it is to 
<icliberatb on all matters concerning 
tlie national wlfare ? 

“Well, then,” perhaps says our 
Parliamentary niastta* of cere- 
monms, “ lot us grant even this poiij|; ; 
still J must insist on' their expressing 
such opinions in comrteous and gentle- 
manly language.” 

We should be much obliged to our 
preceptor, ifhe would inform us of the 
fjrecise mode in which this is to bp 
done. AVc su])posc he w ill grant that 
if such opinions are to be expressed 
at. the tiling chiefly d(‘sir<‘d>h* is, 
tlTiit tlic expression of th(i opinions b(' 
true; that the language emjdoyed 
convey an accurate and well-defined 
idea of the real sentiments enter- 
tained by the siicaker. 

iS^ow, if the deliberate opinion which 
the speaker wishes to convey to the 
assembly be, that a yntblic m«an is 
insincere, underhand, and artful, one 
whose convictions have no genuine 
strength, one whoso professions can- 
not bo trusted, w’e would tain be 
informed how these ideas can be 
a,ccnratoly, truthfully, juul unmistakc- 
ably conveyed., in gentlemanly, cour- 
teous, and yiloasing language. Our 
tutor must give us a. list of expres- 
sions, by which this can be eflwted, 
hefoiv. he blame us for not making 
use of them. Bnt even suppose tliat 
his ingenious intellect should enable 
him to accomplish this, we would 
still desire to l>c informed what would 
be the use of it, and wh|^^f we wish 
to ^press our opinion of a jyerson’s 
insineerity, the discourteous word of 
“insincere,” which is now in use, 
shoulfl not be as good as the most 
gentlemanly and elegant detour that 
could be invented even by Mr* Her- 
bert’s ingenuity. 

^ Or fake' the very wwd of 
sa/y,” which fonns the bone of con- 
tention. The Janissaries were a 
body wiio acted under orders of their 
chi<rf, without perhaps troubling them- 


selves much about the abstract merifesf 
of the case. If bidden by theih'-^ 
(Tcncral to do a thing, they diet it ; ifj^ 
bidden to abstain, they abstained* 
Such conduct is not altogethcfr liifec, 
knowm among the politicians of Engt - 
land. If, then, the word Janfss^W 
convey an accurate idea, well appHca^ 
ble to certain individuals, why sWitfC 
its use be so atrocious? Really?^ 
arc at a loss to emnprehend-the storm 
of indignation excitiHl in the late 
(lovernmeut by the simple word^' 
Janissary. AVe have heard of a fisb- 
wOnian w ho patiently endured, all the 
opprobrious epithets heaped uii her 
by one of her fidlow^s, till this latter^ 
liappencd to apply to luu- tlie term qf 
“ individual.” What the tenn of 
“ individnar’ was to the fish- woman, 
the term of “ Janissary” seems to have 
been to certain menibersof the late Peed 
ciibhiot. AVe will, however, giuftt^that . 
its aiiplieation w^as somewhat unjust, 
though rpiite in a diffeiviit w\ay from 
w’hat those partii‘s suppose. I^eaving 
it to them to defend themselvCs, wfs 
must take up the part of the Janis-^ 
sarics, whose foldings seem to have 
been totally disregarded in the wholB 
iuati(*r. ].*ct us remember that they 
no loiig(»r exist ; victims of a melan- 
choly end, they are incapable of 
speaking for themselves ; bo it then 
allowiul to us to see that frir play is 
done them. Is it just, wt ask, that their 
name should be so scornfully rejected 
as the nc pirn ultra of re])roaehes by 
English statesmen ? AVI i at great 

guilt are they charged with, that it 
sliould b(*. thus oi>])robrions? 'Kot, 
surely, that th(»y w'cre iiuid: I havo 
somer doubts even wdiel her such wms 
the case; but, granted that 
w'l'ro, so are our solduws, so are oiir 
offici.als. AVhatever w(‘re their errors^, 
they were hold and bravo, tnic 
consfet^t to their Mussulman pfiu- 
c3i)les. They were not basely sub- 
servient to govcnmicnt infiuonco^J 
their fault lay rather the other way* 
It w^as not that they truckled to tjb 
Prime ATzier, but that they did liofcr 
sidiicieutly respect their Su1ta||L 
Their misconduct has been expiated/ 
by their deatli. Peace be with thehr 
ashes ! Lot usJ not add insult tO 
injiiry. It is not for Peel and his 
follow-ers to spurn at and dislionour 
their name. Cbnsidering the rcCenfe 
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^nM We at bciiag calletl a ^aid 
iptnis^^ary? * 

- ' The cowtrifiStof all tlf esc .indignant 
^ofessione of our statcsiuon with tlitj&i* 
ftctaal^iiracticev, has not tl^e etfoct. 

prcaent is not the fiiiu* bbst fitted 
ibr tho^^e displa}’.?; tlie brilliancy of 
public virtue hasf not of late been so 
lilstrous' as to justify this tone of 
Isiumph over the poor Ott<^unaiis. If 
€he 9 e epithets are so distasteful to our 
pitblio^men, there is a. far better ‘inode 
of ftjpelling' tdieni than these angiy 
jirotostations. Let them «act with that 
^peitincss, sincerity, and«c*andour which 
^England looks for in her statesmen,* 
toid they heed not fear far ^harder 
ietms than this much di-cadcd name of 


, result of tioUticai fir^jiidiccs, 
darefiilijN abst^^ fronif |ii]i^iiig‘,'then» 
piiblicity. But I;»m iiOt cioAscibiig ,6f 
^beihg swa|»d mptfVcg. 

'\yith regard to the gi’e^v ^ri c^'tber 
aiS:ual measure^ brought forward by - 
Sir R. Poet, as & iis %^o|ir them, 1 . 
feel no reason td^iliapprove of them. 
With >#g^l of his mea- 

sures, >v1nch arc winMiag ift any 
^cific^or decided character, it is 
natural that no very decided opinion 
should b(5 felt. They arb good, for 
all 1 know to tlie contrary, f^r as* 
tliey go. 'With resi>cct to the "inotcj 
prominent pie^uro (»f ( Ca tholic Email - 
(gipation,‘ft is One that lias my hearty 
approval. With respect to the bulk 
of his liuancial measures, I believe 


Janissary. 

But enough of this digression, which 
18 purely incidental . We h live merely 
wished to state a princi]>le, let otlutrs 
accommodate it to the lules of Parlia- 
Montary warfare. Enough has been 
said for our' object, to vindicate the 
utility of a review of tlu? public cha- 
lactor of leading iitat<»sincn, and the 
of expi-essiiig a judgment uixm 
It in fim aiid decided language. 

THat the jiractice of defaming the 
of a public man . without 
simply because be is a political 
iopl^ent — a practice too much em- 
in the party political wa^arc 
day — is one deserving the 
ijQyerest reprobation: this is a truth 
fnAt po one ^ight to deny, the 
evil oLthis practice coiisistst’^wt in 
Itie deaded toiio of the language, nor 
in the scvt?idty of the opinion ex- 
pressed, but ih the. absence of all just 
cj^se to warrant the strength of the 
erasure.’ 

rf.*"But, to argue, that because many 
are Ijlamed unjustly, no one is 
iso pc bl^ed justly that the abuse 
eonsure preludes the use of — 
lUedo of reasoning which cannot^ 
for a moment bo admitted. ^ 

•fi ^ ^ 


them, from general report, to be saga- 
cious and skilful. But, it will be said- 
you have a strong opinion in favour of 
Protection, and here yo# p^iticali 
Iirejudlces warp your judgment. 8uch, 
1 can safely say, is by ho means the 
case. 1 by no means eiitiutairi an>' 
fixe<l and "definite opinion, either for 
or agauist the actilal measure of tIj,o 
repeal of the Com Laws. I liavi* not 
■ obtained sufficient knOAvledge of the 
facts of the case, to enable me to come 
to such a decisive opinion; and so 
little am I suited at present for a 
staunch Protectionist, that I feel in 
perfect readiness, if greater knowledge, 
or tlic practical result of tlie working 
of the measure should convince me of 
its utility,^ recognise its value and 
importauce; nay, I will even say,iliat 
in the state of excitement into which 
the public mind had been worked on 
the subject, I rejoice at the experiment 
beiflg made, for if it work well, so 
mucl^thc better, and if it work ill, oiu* 
laws are not as those of the Modes and 
Persians^ Its evils can be stojj^ped in 
time, and if so, * will bo far less than 
those arising from pemiancnt disafibe- 
^011 among the people. Certainly, 
many the principles urged in its- 
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* ^M>tfo<S|; rPJn'IMflj 
^0Uti t(i aiipl 


i fapiacjlonis, !antl 

t hare ouden- 
; hv^ I per- 
If t^ipooplo wfl^ a 
I'lu^cal Jndgmont^ though 
0 X.p\hinj philosophically, tlie 


truo ^principias ^ ivtilch tliat judg- 
xoont irt j^oafly bojpdd. 3#o eamest^ijoe- 
l^j^der, who ddvocditeys hia oauae uom 
a sociae of Its truth, opul/d wish sudi 
^alMcaos to rcntiaia Without exposure. 
Jf tlici^ ^OW lb tme, it caunot but 
jgapi iustead of loso, by beinj^ removed 
ihim the tfoachorous support of uii- 
aoimd })i4iiciplc'?. 

But J icel quite sure that T entertain 
no i)rejmliee against any man, merely 
on account ot" his being a ftee-trader. 
I dislike all whoso spspidous conver- 
sion ]|jrc\oiAts Ihll eonfidence in the 
sinceiity of their motive'^. I- feel no 
sympathy witji those who, Avith the 
ignoble violence of petty miii(lS|,prc.Kli 
up a war against the aristociacy, im- 
pugn ^1 moti^cs blit their on n, and 
seem to anticipate ^\j|fth triumph the 
dounfal of those above them, and 
their oun seizin e on rank and power 
in their tiurn.* But thou, it is not 
ixere the free tra le that I (li<;like, but, 
in the one case, the iushicc'rity ; in 
the otlier, the bigotiy and nanow- 
inindednoss. But with a reasonable 


h^sion^ in 4|)ie pmm% MttL 

wottlor tooUvwt Imr edUnplyw iJnb^ 
dc4rc of expressing my n^fon bti 
conduct whidi appears %o mo ib*n|El 
for grave and decided ceilStird, Ji|jr 
judgment Is not based on any isolWlir 
or doubtful expression, iior oti 
and recondite circumstances : Iftv 

the simple readliig of those plain and ^ 
nnmistakoablo charactoi-s which moro 
eonspiciuaisly n^irk Sir ilobert reel’s 
career, wliich arc knowrn and adiuitled 
by all, and which Ue wdthin the com- 
pj*ehensiou of all. » 

For my own- part, I knew next to 
nothing of hi^ former political conduct, 
till the discussion caused by recent 
circumstances ; a vague knowledge of 
.some cliangc' in his opinion on the 
Catholic* (2uesti()ii, was nearly the 
whole infonnation J pobsesseil of the 
career of a man respecting ^,whom, 
feeling no gr(‘at ndmii'mion of his ^ 
character, I never took any lively in- 
terest. Nor can I say, that at present 
T have any thing but the most ele- 
menlary kiiowhulge of tlic circum- 
htances of his political life. I know 
no mon* than those hsiding events 
which form the salient pointb in his 
career, which, however, it seems to’' 
me, arc quite sufficient for a just con- 


and liheral-mindod free-trader, siuh 
Ub many of the AVhig jiaity doubtl(*&s 
ar(‘, who is willing to do justke to 
otlier motives than liib own, and is 
actuated by a sinceie and eaniest be- 
lief in the truth of hU prim iples, I feel 
peilectly suic that no anhuobity v itiates 
niy feclingb tow ards him, and that 1 
could be as good fiiends witli him as 
w itli any person w hatever. I hi lieve, 
indeed, that there are few jicojilo in 
England less under the inllueiico of 
])arty or jiolitical iirejudicc than my- 
self, nor less unfitted, so far as their 
nhseucc is coiiccrneil, fey forming an 
impartial ofatimato of a public man’s 
clnvracter. 1 feel, theretorc, no appre- 


(lusion, — a conclusion which, perhaps, 
ib the less likely to eir, as founded on 
bimpler premibes, and freer fmm all 
bubtle minutiae. 

T tak(» then thg facts w hich, as far 
as I can learn, are udmitted by all, — 
hinibclf among the rest. It there be 
any error in my statement of them, it 
certainly does not arise from cleh\ign. 

After having been for some tl^e lil 
the govcTumenl with Cannhi^ ho 
lefused to hold office under liiuT^^m^ 
went into opposition, from a strbqg^ 
and deii(k‘d feeling (as was profes^l^^ 
by|bubelf) against the Catholic 
whi^ that btatchinan advocated. 

Amid the ranks of this opposition, 


* Even ill tlio House tlicic are some frec-tradera by no means irreproachable on 
this head, gentlemen whose speeches are profuse in invectives against the whole body 
of tho landlords, and who, wheii freed fi'om Parliamentary restraint, denounce theM 
as robbers, and openly express " their desire of levelling tlie aristocracy to 'the duirt/* 
However siuoere these patriots may be, this ungenerous tone docs not betoken'''that 
large and comprehensive mind which we look for in a Member of Parliament 
it 11 the fortunate possessors of minds like those, who, in our days, pleasantly 
themselves Liberals 1 Luout a non luccmlo. Where will this abuse of ktuguaip 
stop 1 An Aiperioan slave-hfeeder will be the next claimant of the name, whea 
theso Parliamentary Thersitm set themselves up as Liberate I 
VOL. LXI. — CCCLXXV. 
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partlflito, more ^zeaJjous majority. 'He stands forth in riio 
who carried on then* character of “ Defender of the rFaith,’^ 
/„ 'warfare dn an nnditly violent and of the institutions of i-Ohureh and 
,;whifeh -prodt^^ an effect much State, and,, generally, as the firm an- 
'than politicid attacks usually ^ tagonist^of all Whiggish principles, 
on • the ' ^^ous and sensitive * But more es|)ecia&y’ does he stand 
Clanning. This misconduct, forth as the great Champion of Protec- 
tion" — to ■’resist the ^menachig en- 
crpachmcnt^ ofPYee T]^de---to tsheck 


coitfinnd “to ' few, and little 
ght of^at the time by tlieir asso- 
s, has, 'by hw resuk, cast some- 
f^hat Of a shade over the whole of this 

*?Dwing at length to the efforts of 
Sirssdl. Peel is brought in, 
the Protestant champion, to resist 
^ Catholic daiius, wldeli the great 
^^btdfc of that party Took dpon as^h*aught 
'^with*’danger both to tlie spiritual and 
^itemp^al welfare nf the State. 

; 'Thfe party, which places him in 
:|jnww, never for a moment doubts 
lathis opinion coincides with their 
l^Wn, nor does he ever exprQSs a senti- 
; ^Iment whibh eoj^dd lead them to suppose 
'^ihat they were mistaken in their con- 
'"t'k^on. His actions and his speeches 
in harmony with that 
all tend to confirm tliem 
'Jn ttnllmited confidence. 

"‘^hen, however, he is seated in 
’office, and while they are still enjoy- 
ing thoir opinion in perfect^ security, 
*he astonishes them by proposing and 
:i;|iasling the very measure which they 
' imagined it was his principal object 
•' fto resist. 

On the sudden and unexpected tri- 
umph of the principles of reform, which 
’dMdsed the Whigs to power, Peel is 
‘'^oin reduced to the ranks of Opposi- 
and we heio find him strenuously 
;^tackin^ all their principles, which 
.%b llino&ccs as dangerous to the iii- 
'Mi^ons of Church and State. He 
tts rallies round hhnsolf a parly 
aed Conservative, 'whose object is 
resist these encroachments, which 
Key look on ps irreligious, destr^ivc, 
and anarchical. 

^ This party gradually gains ground, 
while the M'^higs decline in proportion. 
At length, the Whigs begin to 
, (devote their attention to the dcvelop- 
Meist of free-trado principles, the 
^itorm, muTcr Peers auspices, is roused 
?ilo the ^highest pitch, and the Wliigs 
prostrate under their triumphant 
.^{Oavei^aries. ■ 

.Fed then comes into poWer, (for 
the second time,) supported by a large 


hU advances in tlm direction of ithat 
tlimly seen and dreaded catastrophe — 
the KepCttl of Com^LfWirs. Here, 
again, his party entertam thb stronger 
convietion tihat his omnipns on this 
subject coificide with ^^leir Own ; and 
oil the strength of this conviction, 
they take their measures in full secu- 
rity’' on the molt iraportiuit nmt- 
tci*s. . . 

Sir R. Pbel, as b^re, never for a 
moment [leads them to infer, ly any 
word or action, that tMs conviction is 
errond^us ; on the contrary, for a con- 
siderable period of time, he gives 
repeated assm*aiic('s, in the strongest 
language, of his support of the priu- 
dqile of Protection. 

Nevertheless his measures, as it is 
soon observed, arc all imbued ^ritli 
the pi*ecfse policy which he had for-^ 
merly so denounced in his opponents 
— a (liscoveiy wiiich excites- consider- 
able dissatisfaction ainong his fol- 
lowers, though they reconcile them- 
selves to it, as they best may, on th<s 
plea of the necessity of the times. 
Not for a moment, however, arc they 
induced to doubt of his firm determi- 
nation to uphold the Com Laws. 

No sooner, however, has the repeal 
ofi these Jaws (by the declaration of 
the o})posite party and the stnuigtli 
of public opinion) become feasible, 
than, without giving any previous in- 
timation of his real opinion, while his 
party arc still in complete seourity, 
and relying on his support, he pro- 
poses and xaiTics the very measm*e 
which they believed him to be heartily 
endeavouring to oppose, and for the 
sake of resisting whieli they had placed 
him in pov/er, and supported him. 

Before quitting power, he makes a 
speech explanatory of his views and 
X)rinciples, in Avhich bo expresses his 
adoption of all those principles of 
policy which, when the Whi^ were 
in ])ower, he had so resolutely de- 
nounccd,^nd his perfect readiness to 
assist in developing their doctrines , 
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much further than they themselves upou that supposition; — whea,<kla<^i|r^;| 
had done. iii^ that they believe him. to sup|^^| 

j^eh is a simple outline of the facts, their cause, and. that they arc pla(^gr4 
facts ojf no dubious or recondite, their trust hi him aecordii^ly, me doeS' ; 
nature, but notorious, aud not, I ap- not undeceive them, as oue.^ord:of ' 
pfehend, capable of denial. his might do, but suffers them cpei- J 

It is from these facts that .my placently to remjiin in their errhit ? 
opinion is formed, that Sir 11. Peel’s Is not a man said to bo Urrwor^y ; 
career is deserving of the gravest of trust, or faithless, wlio, whS.4;dfc 
censure:- it is fmn these that 1 draw knows that, a trust. ol the greatest 
the ^conclusion, by soine so mudi portance is rei)Osed hi him, and vfho 
doprccatcd,-^and venture to -prououttcc, has tacitly acknowledged the accep- 
without ' feeling mu6h risk of error, tance of that trust, is seoldug all the 
that Sir li. Peel, in his public conduct, time the ruin of that cause, ihe 
is inshicere, a man uu’^ortliy of all defence of which has been intrusted 
trust aud coulideuce. A most uiiwar- iu full confrduuce to him ? 
rahtable attack, exclaim his partisans; ^ Is not a man said to be a hypocrite * 
an imputation that can only Ih^ the ^ho acts outwardly a part which is. at 
result of the vcuomous uialigiiancy of variance with Ins inward couvictioas ? 
a political oppeucut ! WIk) else would Is not a man a hypocrite who out- 
dare to braml such a man with the -wardly so behaves liimselt*, that he is 
odious crime of iusiucority, to assert looked upon as the Protestant chm^-' 
that he is not wprthy of bciug trusted pion, while inwardly he is casthig,^ 
— to impute to a statesman of such about how to carry the CalhoUc 
pure and exalted vhtuc the detestable claims ? Is not he a hypocrite whoi^e' 
guilt of political hypotnisy ! demeanour is such that he is clapped 

llowfar the simple ideas of right on the political stage as the hero , of 
and wrong may l)(^ altered by a tenure Protection, whilst inwardly ho is 
of olte, or byloug acciuaiiitance with tliiukiug of the time when, ho shall^jbe 
political affairs, we are fortunately cheered as the liepealer of thc.dbm 
ignorant; but unless they undergo Laws? 

some improvement, or at least some Now, that Sir It. Peel was ignoraiiLt ^ 
modihcatlou, wo are at a loss to that his party reposed trust m. himt 
account fur all the indignation mani- and believed his views to coincide 
fested at those charges, by the principal wdth their own, is, I imagine, what 
luembei'B of the late ministry, and by nobody, not even himself, could for a 
other leading political luminaries, and moment pi’cteud. It may be looked 
are tempted to inquire -lYhence arise ou as a fact that cannot be disput^t 
such great angel’s iu these celestial that he kueiv that a large body , of 
minds ? To om- unsophisticated in- men believed him to hold a certain 
tellect it seems, that to say tha^^Sh’ class of ppiuions, while he himself 
11. Peel is insincere, is only saymg, knew that lie was holding the con-- 
in a concise aud general Avay, Avliat is trary,* and that nevertheless he suf- 
conveyed in the simple statement of fered them to repose trust in Jbimy 
the above facts, Avlth somewhat more Avithout CA^er undeceiving th^ . of 
of detail. WJiat better espossition of their error, Avhich a word of his Wrodld 
tlie word insinverity could we give to huA^e sufliced to do, aud allpwed^them 
a person desirous of receiving it than to^ct in security on matters of 
thq plain recital of Sir K, Peel’s con- portance upon, that erroneous bcUof. 
duct, as giA^eii above V That conduct He is placed, then, in thisdllwnita; 
is little else than the A’.ery defbution — that if he acknoAvledges the fact he 
of the word. Is not a man said to acknoAvledges the insiiKjerity ; if (h# 
be insincere when, eitlier by Avords or dt'iiies the fact, nobody aaiU beUeyat^e 
deeids, or by tliclr omission, ho wil- denial ; aud so far from cscapu^ Jrom 
frilly leads people to believe that he tlie odium of insincerity, he wiu oj^ 
bolds opinions Avliich he really does prove it the more, by addiiigone.p^e 
not, and to ^ act iu iinportaat matters .of it to another. Any way, then» W 

* And this for a couaidera^ble period of time. Xh the last ease of the Cwn 
hy his own aocount; it would, seem to have been about thm ymrs^^ 
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escape this charge of in- 
ity, which is complained Of as so 
rly distasteful. To what pur- 
e, then, ai'e'all these high-sounding 
gches, this tone of injured inno- 
this indignation at the slightest 
^iliint of the names of deceit or hypo- 
^'^y? It falls powerless on his ac- 
^nscffs ; it is not they who laboriously 
Siaitfaln to prove the charges, it is the 
^^‘fActs which speak for themselves. 

1 But what is the use, alas 1 of all this 
\ ^declamation against the unhappy facts, 
triiich are in no degree moved ^or 
'/'Affected by it? Here, again, if the 
v^utation of sincerity be so much 
indued, would it not have been a far 
; , |>etter method of securing it, instead 
.making all these laboured pi^ofes- 
‘ taions of esteem, to have simply ob- 
; .<8erV€d'its niles in practice ? How is 
' It that so mature and able a states^ 
*iaan overlooked so simple and obvious 
a* course? Let politics explain the 
tttystery. 

/ ' .“ The fact that he himself professes 
see notliing in the least degree 
ihitoiable in his conduct, nothing 
' iiha^ can in any way be qualified as 
*in|[ncere, and that some of his parti- 
sans are indignant at such tenns being 
/ applied to it, is a useful example, to 
» snow how political prejudices can 
^:;blind the mind to the simplest moral 
truths. 

' The only lino of defence that he 
“ could reasonably take, would be to 
grant the insincerity, but to maintain 
^*&at it was rendered necessary and 
Jastifiable by circumstances. Thus, 

• (taking the second case, of the repeal 
of the Corn Laws,) his partisans 
iidght argue, that the measure was 

. one most highly beneficial to the 
j ooimtiy ; that. it was of vital impor- 
tance as well for its commercial inte- 
. rests, as also to' allay the strong and 

• growing discontent which had taken 
hold of the nation ; that the conceal- 
ment and dissimulation of which such 

^ ^complaint is made,iwere necessary to 

• obtain thcsiS^ benefits. Had Sii- R. 
Peel avowed at an early stage his 
real views, the prejudices of the Pro- 
tectionists would immediately have 
displaced him from power. It was 

^.necessary not to awaken, these pro-^ 
,r^.j|diccs, and this end was qbtaineu by 
concealing his true sentim^ts; hy 
them to repose their trust in 


one who was really their ciiemy, 
which, it is admitted, was certainly a 
piece of hypocrisy. “But then,” 
would they say, “mark the advan- 
tages of this hypocrisy. Peel is thus 
enabled quietly to watch Ids opportu- 
nity. The Whigs, finding the current 
of opinion strongly setting for free 
trade, declare their' adherence tout. 
Now, then, they arc fairly compro- 
mised, and Peel has the game afl to 
himself. If he goes out, and the 
Whigs come in, they will not bo able 
to cany it, for when Peel is ont of 
ofiice, not a dozen of his party will 
vote in favour of Free Ti’ade* They 
will not be able then to make any 
head, and if they come in they >vill Ixi 
immediately displaced again. Peel 
all the time, ^rith tliat hypocrisy which 
you so much blame, has kept his own 
plana snugly locked up in his impene- 
trable breast, and is still looked upon 
by the unconscious Protectionists as 
their hero and champion, so much so^ 
that they n^fiise to believe any ni- 
mours which may be floating about to 
the contrary. Thanks then to this 
hypocrisy, he smoothly comes in again 
as befi)rc, but the case, now that ho is 
once more in office, is widely altered. 
If the Whigs had proposed the mea- 
sure, perhaps not a doz(m of his party 
woulcl have supported it. But now 
that he is in office, the ‘ government 
influence'' is in liis hands;” (that 
“ gtyvernmmt influence^'^ a phrase after 
Mr. Sidney Hei’bert’s own heart, 
which means, I believe, being inter- 
preted, that mixture of motives wliicli 
combines, with the purest public duty, 
certain visions of peerages, salaries, 
offices of various kinds, and all the 
undefinable tribe of loaves and fishes.) 
“ Will Peel find only a dozen free 
traders among his ranks now? Rest 
assured that a w ondcrftir liberality 
will be diffused among them; for the 
government influence has the <pro- 
perty of making many a man ti free- 
. trader, who otheiwise would have 
lived and died a staunch Protectionist 
A round hundred will bo ponverti^d in 
addition loathe fanner dozen, by the 
m^c of this govcniraent influence. 
This, ' in addition to the Whigs, who 
would any way Vote fw free-trade, 
will be sufficient to cany th^ rileasijre 
' witli a good majority. . 

“Hornet then let iia blame so 
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loudly this hypocrisy, before we have cases to be sacHfied to superior duties 
o:Kammed how far it has been advan- is what all must on reflection admit, 
tageous. In the present case it has The wife who saved her husband by % * 
hastened on u, most beneficial mea- falsehood, is immortalized as the ; 
sure, and we may well overlook in “ si>lendide niendax” of Horace, and 
regard to that a little falsehood and many other cases might be quoted in 
deceit. If the Protectionists have point. There is no reason why ' 
been taken in, it is no very gi'cat statesman also might not, in some 
matter; they are not people to be circumstances, be splendide 
pitied; they - should have looked dax,” but it is a dangerous aim, and 
shai’per about wliat they were doing, he must take especial care, that th^; 
Peel had shown them before . what natural mcanucss of the “ mcndacia” 
they migld; ex])ect in the Catholic do not more than counteract the 
business ; and it is tlieir own fault if splcndoiu* of his measures, 
such old birds let tluimsclvca be in estimating such conduct, two 
caught, twice riuming, with chalf.” points come 4uto consideration, the 
This, altering somcwliat the ex- splendour of th(‘. benefit obtained, and 
pressions to suit the dignity of his the character of those upon whom thfe 
language, is the line of defence that deceit is practised. Thus, in the 
Sir 11. Peel ought to ado))t. Admit- above case of IJypcrmnestra, the 
ting the insincerity, which it is useless benefit obtained was the presoiwatioa 
to attempt to deny, he slioiild rest his of her husband’s life, a benefit of the 
case on the necessities of the State, on greatest importance to him, and one 
the important benefits of his measure, ^vliich her dut}^ to her husband made 
In tliis \iQ^v it will be a case of a it imperativti upon her to seek. More- 
conflict of duties, — of the duty of over, the conduct of those whom she* 
truthfulness and sincerity, wliich in deceived was such, that the duty of 
ordinary cases is biiuling — and the sincerity towards them was sc^itrcely 
duty to his country ; and he may say, binding ; for they themselves were 
that considcrinr; liis duty to liis coun- endeavouring to compjiss an act**^of 
try as greater than liis duty of sin- the greatest guilt, one which involved 
cerity to the Protectionists, he con- not only deceit, but murder. Ih 
sidcred himself justified in deceiving evciy way her conduct waiJ perfectly 
them, with a view (d' beiiefiting the right, and justly is she cedeliratod as 
nation. ' In this case, however, we “ splcndidc mciidax. ” 
must remark, that he ought to iicknow- l^t ns then examine, on both tiiese 
ledge the deceit, and feel compunction points, the conduct of the late, Pre- 
for it ; for the breach of a duty, even mier ; let us weigh Peel agaii|&t 
when sacrificed to a superior one, should lly pennuestra. Let us scrutinise the 
not (as the moralists and as reason character of his “mendacia,” and see 
tell us) take jdacc in a virtuous mind whether it should be ranked iii the 
without pain. * This pain, however, category of “splendida” or “iu- 
Sii’ R. Peel is particularly unwilling gloria. ” 

to acknowledge ; he strenuously in- ' First, then, as to the benefits which 
sists on feeling no hiimiliatiou or com- his recent conduct has conferred,4tpoB 
punction of any kind for any part of his country. 

his -conduct, by wliicli Assertion he , Admitting (what, however^ we 
gives us, no favom-able impression of cannot hold as any way proved at 
thft nature of his mind ; while by present) tliat the measure itself pf 
taking up so foolish and exaggerated free-trade in com, is one df theliighpst 
a posture, he ,matei*ially injures the benefit to the country, — glinting that 
strength of his defence. the promises held by its woei 

That the^ duty of truth, plough sanguine advocates, shall -^be <5q- 
pammount in ordinary circumstances, piolisly fulfilled, — ^it still remains to. 
is not so in all, and rcquii'es in ceifaiu inquire, how fai- the country’s posses^ 

^ * See this point well put in WhewelPs Treatise on Morals — a book which We 
Wrongly rocomlhend to Sir Robert’s perusal, as containing many mteresting views ' 
on these topics, and likely to be of peculiar service tp him, ", 

+ again Whewell’s Treatise, 
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benefits will be attribu- 
^to iibe conduct of Sir E. Peel, 
lip to the. eleventh hour, was 
strenuous and consistent ep- 
at, 

• is a generally admitted truth, 
finder the constitution wc now 
s, as soon as public opinion is 
eldediy formed in favour of any 
-yp^teaple, that principle must triiiinpli 
all opposing influences, if, then, 
j-piwip opinion wore strongly pro- 
in favour of free-trade in corn, 
:3f;ithe majority of the electom, who, 
luKder our constitution, rci>rcsont by 
$t^;memb6rs they send to Parliament 
,.tfo deliberate, opinion of the nation, 

; trere strongly and decidedly in favour 
^;of :the measure, why should they be 
timble to give effect to those opinions ? 
•^whAt need ‘would they have of all 
the cirenitons and underhand process 
j e^loyed by the late Premier? No 
, dAinage could have been done in this 
. case to their cause by Sir E. Peel’s 
-atrpwal of his rejil opinions, instead of 
tjfo close secrecy in which, for pur- 
I'pmd best known to himself, ho 
^t1lO]pht fit to veil them for so long a 
. pMod. Granted, that by so doing ho 
, would have been displaced from office ; 
tho country would not have felt at all 
ejbtiharrassed by such an event — it 
; tp»|dd have had no difficulty on that 
'account in finding men who could 
'^e^Aeeute its deliberate opinion. How- 
ever desirable it may be to Sir 
Eobert, ,tlmt he should have been the 
paitilisterto pass the measure, that his 
iSlil&e might bo associated with it, and 
tint; it should cast a halo on his 
eaneer, all that is a matter of pure 
indifference to the nation, and cannot 
^i^be looked on in the ligltt of a benefit. 
OCf the opinions of the actual Parlia- 
ment were the only obstacle, a disso- 
Infion was nlgli at hand, or might 
been resorted to at any moment^ 
when the countiy could have had no 
possilfie diffiCfulty in expressing its 
real opinioife, and caitying them into 
ofeef, either Ihrough diim or othere. 

. However much, then, it might be ad- 
; yantageous to himself, wc cannot see 
^ what Imefit, in such a case, free-trade 
have .-derived from the sinister 
; Qf all this disingenuous con- 

fSlt, if the merit Attributed to him 
e, that by means of his skilful arti- 


fices, and by the government influence 
at his (fisposal, he succeeded in carrj^- 
ing the measure before it was the de- . 
liberate opinion of the House, or Of the 
majority of the electors of the country, 
then it is plain that his conduct has 
been unconstitutional, and deserving 
far more blame than praise. In this 
case the majority would have been 
obtained ])y improper influences, not by 
the deliberate convictions of sincere 
and earaost men, and wonld have 
been forced, by a species of trick, by 
the minority of the electors on the 
majority. ,We all knoSv to some ox- 
t(‘Ut what goveniment infltience” 
.means — lliougli the idea of it is so 
mysterious and vague, that it is im- 
possible to give a ‘s ciy precise defini- 
tion. Without asserting that it is an 
influence of any* very dishonourable 
kind, (as times go,) wo may safely 
assort that it is not of the most hou- 
oiu'able. Motives resulting from 
sincerity and truth, arc" certainly moro 
cstnnablc than those which result from 
govemmont influence. We should 
have thought that a minister, how- 
ever useful he might find it in prac- 
tice, wonld carefully abstain from 
making much direct reference to it in 
public. That a statesman should 
boast of the success with which, by 
liis eloquence and oamestncss,^lic had 
advocated a principle — of the unpros- 
sion which liis arguments had made on 
the minds of his hcarera, — of how ho 
consist(»ntly supported it from tho 
time while it was yet weak and doubt- 
fnl, till its triumphant success had 
crowned his arduous exertions, this 
we could readily understand, — this 
would be a just subject of self-gratu- 
lation. But if he has no proofs of 
having persuaded the minds of men 
by reason; if, on tho contrarj^, his 
arguments have all tended to plunge 
them deeper into error and de-lpsion, 
wc cannot nndci'fttand how ho should 
think it a matter of boast, that he had 
persuaded their minds by “govern- 
ment influence.” Such a boast ap- 
pears to us not to bo df the most 
honourable kind to himself, add cer- 
tainly not veiy complimentary to 
.those who had supported him. If 
wo ourselves had voted for a minuter, 
and had heard him afterwards declare; 
tiiat he believed fis to’ have done so 
fix>m “ government influence,” wc 
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should . certauUy look «ix)n it as a 
species of insult. Sir K. Peel, how- 
ever, in giving his own account of his 
share of merit in promoting the mea- 
sure, makes no scruple of attributing 
it aU to his well-timed use of “go- 
vernment influence.” After pai-ticu- 
larly insisting, that Lonl John llus- 
sell cannot daiiu much merit in the 
aflair, he explains to us what amount 
properly falls to himself. “ Tlie real 
•state of the case,” sa^^s he, “ was, 
that pai’ties were iicari}’^ equally 
balanced, and that tjik goveunmjcmt 

INFLtJKNCK WAS TIIKOWK INTO TUB 
SCALE.” With his wonted egotism, 
he does not seem to think it possible, 
that the gentlemen of his party may 
have given tlieir vote without refer- 
ence to him, solely* as the result of 
their genuine conVictions. Such is 
the reward which his unhappy fol- 
lowers receive from the master whom 
they so faithfully supported. We do 
not say that tliey may not have 
deserved it, but wc think they had 
a right to look for it from other 
han(&. 

By hia own account, then, the mat- 
ter stands tlirs: the merit of the 
affair is to be sliared between Cobden 
and Peel. In this divftion of labour, 
Cobden has all the clean >vork, and 
Peel fill the dhty. Cobden converts 
all those whose minds m-e amenable 
to i>Grsua6ion, and Peel all those 
whose minds are amenable to “go- 
vernment influence,” 

Sir Robert Peel, how’cver, seems 
most peifectly satisfied wdth his ex- 
ploit, and never for a moment to 
doubt that it entitles liim to the 
greatest applause. iSt, Augustine 
could not speak with more exultation 
of converting millions of Pagans to 
Christianity by the fervour of his elo- 
quence, than Sir R. Peel does of his 
illustrious feat of converting some 
hundred ignoble minds to free-trade 
by his paltry government influence. 
This is the glorious, the devoted 
deed, upon which he rests his claims 
to immortality ; this it is which is to 
enshrine his^ name amid the gratitude 
of an admiring posterity. On ac- 
count of this he trusts that “ his name 
will be gratefully remembered in those 
places wiiich are the abode of the man 
whose lot it is to labour, and to gain 
his bread with the sweat of his brow, 


’’JiKSi, 

when ho recruits his strength, wdtM 
abundant and untaxed food, ttt; 
sweeter because no longer leavene# 
with a sonee of injustice.” ^ Whatfi 
this abiiiidanco Of fboil will actually^' 
turn out to be, and wiien it is toi. 
begin, (for I a])prehend that as yetj. 
although the law is in operation, 
labourers have been 
with plethora,) wc will not hero esi^v 
deavour to (hstemiiiie. But even if ittr 
should tuni out to be an abundaiicot; 
altogcllier unlooked for and unprece*^ 
d(mtcd, we would not have SiT’ 
Robert Peel imagine that much of the; 
labourer’s gi'qtitude will go to him., 
The labourer is generally a shrewd 
man, with a good shai’e of honesft 
common sense; and he neither like* 
his bread nor his minister to be 
leavened with the taint of injustice.. 
He is perfectly capable of discriminat- 
ing ludween those who consistently 
advocate a cause, and those 
haring profitably opposed it in tho\ 
horn* of its weakness, wiien they 
might have aided it, embrace it at 
the eleventh hour, in the time of it® 
triumph, when it is capable of aiding 
them. It is not on time-serving 
))atriots, kSucIi as these, that posterity 
confers her gratitude. Posterity' 
gives licr gratitude to the upright andk^ 
sincere, not to the crafty, sevvUe, and? 
deceitful. Posterity admires thosa" 
who convert their fellows to tnith by 
persuasion, she scoims those who can 
only convert them to dishonour by 
govemment influence. 

If, then, the majority of elector® 
w'cre in favour of free-trade, Peel^ 
artifices were null and superfluous 
if they wore not yet in favour of it, 
they were unconstitutional . lie either 
did no good whatever to the cause, oSt? 
h(^ passed it sooner than constitutional! 
principles Avarranted. Itt the. latl^^ 
case he might claim some merif for an- 
ticipating, by a brief period, the timi® 
wlien it woidd have been duly carried 
by a majority of the electors. A shorl^ 
additional interVal of tlic enjo^^mit 
of free-trade H then, it appears^ di® 
utmost extent of his services. 
this are to be placed all the evHs 
ing froih his peculiar mode of pasmg 
the measure, — the shock gi^mn to* oon** 
fidenco in public men by snch:nni$l6il 
inconsistency, — - the generid lowering 
of political character by Me caraftiuestt 
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jdi^{]jlicity,>^tl]o disgust excited at 
ifito ' Sivbwca and conspicuous part 
^:|picji ^vemmont influence has played 
ine occasion. The oountiy feels 
ll^y offended with the minister, who, 
free nation, where the conscien- 
voice of the majority should 
decide, attempts to anticipate 
decision by the voice of those who 
s biassed by lower and um*ecogniscd 
. Wtives, and who scruples not to boast 
ofj.liho success of such a method, and 
llfy claim fo merit on its account. It 
justly offended also at the dis- 
:bt)^efy, that no loss than a hundred 
, of ite roprescntfitivcs, who arc looked 
as the elite of the land, arc capable 
Of Toting on a measure of first-rate 
:uaportance, on other grounds tlian 
thmr own heartfelt convicfcio'us ; that 
are ready to vote against it if 
proposed by A, and for it if proposed 
VB., Even the cause of free-trade 
receives its share of damage by becom- 
ing associated with the odium of such 
. mi^hievous , proceedings, This, in- 
deed, is felt and acknowledged by 
^ ^by of the free-traders themselves. 
X may quote, as an illustration, some 
cxiite^ibiis in a imblished letter of 
Hi*. Vernon Smith, that hgs faUeu 
under my eye. He states as a motive 
ibr declining office, that “ he should 
;be yety sorry in his person, however 
ilmi^ble, to sanction the belief that 
/official emolument is a motive of ac- 
tion among public men. Sufficient 
shoglc,*' he says, “ has ab'cady been 
'given to public vktuc;” and he sub- 
sequently adds, spe^ldng of the Com 
Bilfv. We have to await many niis- 
cblefs from its mode of settlement,” 
For our part, had we been Xrcc- 
traipen^,*lnost earnestly should we have 
4mplorcd that our cause might not bo 
encumbered with the sinister aid of 
Sir’ Rbbcft Peel, 


Let us, however, inquire into th^ 
other point, as to the character . of tliose 
who were the dupes of his msincority, 
and how fax* the duty of sincerity 
between him and them was binding. 
The duty of sincerity between a. 
leading statesman and that body of 
men who were temed his party, does- 
not result from any verbal ])i'omiso 
given by one to the other, but is a 
tacit comimct, arising from the natures 
of things, mutually understood, though 
not defined; and, precisely on a<5GOUttfe 
of Us tacit natuio, and of so much 
being left to good faith, is perhaps thd 
mure incumbent on an honourable 
mind. Not, indeed, that the party 
who liave placed a public man in 
j)ower,^ have therefore the smallest 
right to claim aif inilueucc over hl» 
opinions; — not that because they 
think they liavc done a seivice to 
him, they are to claim his support of 
their views as a recompense for that 
seiTicc. He is perfectly free to 
hold what opinions he ])leases, but he 
is under an obligation honestly to 
profess those opinions. He is free to 
change them w lien he likes, but he is 
bound to give an intimation of those 
changes. This^is not a case of ser- 
vices bandied and fro between onio 
party and another, but it is a umtual 
duty which all public men owe to 
each other for the fiu*therauce of the- 
wxlfare of the State. Unless public 
men of all paxties and positions are* 
sincere in the avowal of their opinions, 
jniblic business sustains severe injury.. 
For in this, as in other things, , iso- 
lated individuals can accomplish little ; . 
men must combine tliefr eff(»rts, and 
organise themselves, that they may 
act effectually; and in order to do* 
this, they must know the general 
tenor of each other’s opinions, and 
count on their suppoit or their hostility 


Weighing, then, well all the circum- 
sUnces of the case; considering the 
relative value bf moral and economi- 
cal advantages: nay, even looking 
prin^ally merely to the latter, it ap- 
pears to me, as the i*teult of Sir K. 
Peers receht proceedings, that no rcsi- 
dumn of beiifeSt to the, ,pountiy is 
; iefb, but a very coiisiderable amount 
of injuiy. Suc|h a result is not one of 
lustre wid brightness to en- 
us to grant hipi the title m qu<?a- 
splenffitto mendax.” 


accordingly. If they once tot)k tio 
deceiving one another on these points ; 
if a body, of Whigs came over to thof 
Tory benches, (or vice versa,) and' 
acted and spoke lUte Tories, merely 
'with the view of deceiving them,, 
leading tliem ini;o erroneous calcula- 
tions, and then pnffitiog by the error 
they had caused, sqch conduct 'would 
justly be stigmatised as . baneful and 
dishonourable. For public men act 
and concert measures in matters of 
the greatest importance upon :'the^ 
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belief which they thus entertain of 
the general views of others, and luiless 
they can act in security on this belief, 
there is an end of .all public confidence. 
But this general sincerity of profession 
and behavioiu-, though binding on all, 
even the humblest member of the 
House, is more especially so on the 
leachng and more distinguished states- 
men, inasmuch as its breach in their 
case is productive of gi*cater evils. A 
knowledge of their rcah views is of the 
gi*eatest importance to all parties, 
whose measures vitally depend on the 
opinion they entertain of the general 
views of these statesmen. Upon this 
belief they securely act in matters of 
the gi’eatest importance; upon Ibis 
they support or oppose a ministiy; 
and if they are deceived in this belief, 
they are thus induced to act in a way 
which they would, if they knew 'the 
truth, think contrary to the public 
welfai’e. If a man sliould knowingly 
induce in another, tliuugli without 
any actual falsehood, an erroneous 
belkif, and siitfer him to act in conse- 
(pioiice in a way prcjilHicial to his 
]>rivatc fortune, (of which we have 
seen many instances in the late rail- 
road transactions,) such conduct is 
justly denounced as liighfy <;ensurablc. 
But much more censurable is the con- 
4luct of him who induces an on’oneous 
belief in*Sinother, so as to lead him to 
act in a way prejudicial (under his 
vieAvs) to the public welfare. By how 
much the public welfare is dearer to 
the high-minded man than his own 
individual fortune, by so much is the 
inisconduct of the hypocrite in Tar- 
liament gi’eater than that of the 
hypocrite upon ’Oliange. When, 
therefore, a Prime Minister knowingly 
suffers an erroneous belief to exist in 
the miiids of men, owing to which 
they give him their sni)i)ort, which 
sujiport, if they knew his real views, 
they would think injurious to the 
public welfare, he is committing a 
breach of a solemn trust; he is suf- 
fering, or rather he is inducing, men 
to act contrary to the dictates of their 
conscience, to do that which he kno\^"s 
they will afterwards repent of, as 
contrary to what they deem the 
interests of their country; and his 
conduct is in every way deserving of 
the strongest and severest censure. 
That Sir Robert Peel knew that 


men looked upon him as a Protec-i 
tionist, while he knew that he wa^ 
not one ; that ho knew that, in con- 
sequence of this belief, tlioy supported 
him ; that lie knew that if they were 
aware of his real views^ they Would, 
instantly withdraw their suppprt, f^n4 
that as soon as they discovered the^ 
th4‘y would grievously repent of thiifj 
which they had given him, as having 
been contrary to the real interests of 
Iheii* coimtiy ;— that he knew all this, 
and that, mivcrthclcss, he concealed, 
Ills real views from* these men, and 
allowed them to retain tlieir eiToncous 
belief, and to* act consequently in. a 
way “diametrically opposite to their 
conscientious convictions, though a 
single sentence of his would have 
sufficed to dispel their ciTor, and 
enable them to further their country’^ 
interests confonnably with their own, 
views — this, I say, is matter of fact,’ 
which he would in vain attempt to 
deny. 

This case, then, exactly corresponds 
with the .preceding; he has broken a 
solemn though tacit trust ; he has 
given a severe blow to public con- 
tidence ; lie has culpably suffered! 
lionourable men to deceive ihcmsclvost 
in mattei’s *. deeply concerning tKd 
])ublic welfare ; and his conduct, 
therefore, exposes him tq a severer 
censure tlian 1 have any wish to seek 
for language to express. 

And when honest men, who have 
boon fur a long time conscientiously 
supiMirting him, find that he has been 
tacitly deceiving them, and coucealmg 
from them Ills real views,— that he 
has been sporting with llicir convic-^ 
tions, and using them for nothing^ 
more than tools for his own secret 
imrposes, — ^shall wc wonder tliat they 
feel just indignation at such condoct/ 
•and ' that tliey express their feejin^ 
in stronger tenns thaii suit the do&ate., 
cars of Mr. Sidney Herbert ? 

Sir R, Peel has indeed attempted, , 
in a broken land of way, to cxc^ 
his conduct, by sajdng, — “I ueWiwp; 
told you so and so ; if yop stippqtted 
me without knowing my real qpfnioqi^^ ,, 
it was your own fault. I did not. , 
any thing that you can charge 
with as a falsehood.*^ Withont .Qie1|l- 
tioning that, in this case, m*0at; 
picion is cast onmany pven of hlfeVerSaT 
professions, which come dowh to no 
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cin scarcely need to> be told, 
is a deceit in actions not 
'flM than in professions. Does he 
it an excuse that he did not 
i^jitooeive others, but only allowed them 
deceive themselves? A pleasant 
y^d* of sincerity I Why, this is uq 
% iore than the excuse of a school-boy, 
trho,thinkait a sufiicieut salve to his 
conscience that he lias skilfully mmi- 
nged to deceive without uttering any 
iSing directly false with his lips. And 
thiS' is the excuse put forth by an 
^English M blister ! IVJ iseral )1 o excuse, 
iHlat fitly crowns tlie deceit — ^iialtriuoss 
of mind, almost inconceivable ! 

Stiliv worse is it, when he attempts 
to justify his conduct by lauiitiiig his 
fr^ds with, a pi-evious -inconsistency 
of their own, which they had been 
reliictantl;onduccd to commit through 
•iiim, in oriter to sniiport him in power.* 
We cannot understand why ho should 
thfcs delight ill exposing the not very 
pleasing ceoesses of his ignoble iiatiu-c. 
Certainly, Quern Jupiter vidt por- 
^ere, prius demon tat.” Othonviso he 
must see that such palliations as these 
.aitJ far more injurious to his character 
than the severest attacks of his foes. 

Tlie only case in which this duty of 
{Sincerity towai-ds public men could at 
all cease to be binding, and admit of 
41 valid excuse, would be, when those 
upon whom the deceit was practiscnl 
were not men conscientiously seeking 
the public good, but were acting from 
Unworthy views, for private or for 
dlftss interests. In tliis case, we wdll 
4idinit that the duty of sincerity would 
not be of any very strict obligation. 

is doubtless tlio view that is 
taken by mAny people of the conduct 
of the Proteetionists ; by all that 
immerous class representedby Messrs. 
Bright, Viljiers, jfec. — ^nieii who, how- 
ever sincere themselves, are not pro- 
bably endowed by nature with very 
comprehensive or liberal minds. From 
these gebtlcmon we hear nothing 
but attacks on the character <^' the 
whole body of the landlords ; they 
look on them as a selfish oligarehy, 
sacrifieiug the public good to their 
own class interosis. Such views 
havmg been industriously propagated 
by the League, are entertained with 


more or less of bitterness by a con^ 
siderable body of the people. It is oa 
tins account that Sir B, Peel's conduct 
lias met with so much applause a^^iong 
them ; this it was wliich animated the 
cheers that consoled him on his resig- 
nation of powers his treachery to tho 
Protectionists, so far from appearing 
censurable iu the eyes of these ad- 
mirers, has rather enhanced the merit 
of his success. But such views, how- 
ever they may suit the minds of those 
'whose passions ai*e aroused in the 
party waifiue of the day, .can meet 
with no acceptance trem the im])ariis^l 
judge. It is impossible to admit for u 
moment that a very largo portion of 
the whole population of the countiy, 
including not only landlords but people 
of all classes, morchauts, tradesmen, 
and operatives, wore so lamentably 
destitute of all regm*d for their couii- 
tiy , and that pubUc spiiit was entirely 
monopolised by tho pai-ty advocating 
free-trade- Neither can we admit 
that tlie large body of Protectionist 
members in the House, fonning iip- 
wai-ds of a tlfli'd of the whole, were all 
playing so imwoithy a part. For,, 
adding them to tho converts of 
“ Govonimcnt influence,” w^<j should 
thus have more than lialf the House 
of Commons acting upon questionable 
motives — a prespect certainly not 
cheering, nor honourable *to tho 
country. 

Sii' li. Peel, indeed, ivith his usual 
magnanimity, does not scrapie to 
adopt, in a great measure, the above 
view ; and, seeing how little he spares 
the feelings of his o-wn devoted sup- 
porters, we canpot expect him to sluw 
much toiideraess to those who. have 
become his foes. Accordin^y, -wo 
find him making b^quentf'^ints at 
these unworthy motives ; indeed, but 
for some such belief, we cannot under- 
stand how he could have justified to 
himself Ills deceitful conduct. In his 
last words, on laying downhtepowei', 
he does not conceal his senthwuts : — 
“I shall leave a name,” says ho, 
“ execrated by every monopolist, who, 
from less honourable motives,, clings 
to Protection for his own individual 
benefit,” — a sentiment warmly ap- 
plauded by Messrs. Blight, Vuliens,. 
& Co. 


In the matter of the Faetory Bill. 
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Tho generosity of nature displayed 
in this parting blow is indeed worthy 
of admiration 1 Wo should scarcely 
think that it was pronounced by a 
man, who, up to the age of fifty-six, 
had done every thing in his power tp 
iipJiold this very monopoly and (»ppose 
the Repeal of tho Corn Laws, and who 
had strongly denounced all iinp^ita- 
tions of the above kind, in the lang- 
uage of its early and consistent sup- 
porters. How noble must be tho man, 
who, haying for all his life courted 
and flattered the. aristocracy, aiul tliiis 
obtained power as their champion, now 
gives them a parting kick, ainl de- 
livers them over to popular odium ns 
monopoflsts, after having obtained for 
liiinself popularity and influence at 
their expense I 

‘Really, let us remark, wdicn Sir 
Robert scmples not to express such 
views, he 1ms no reason to be indig- 
nant if the stones of his opiioncnts 
Immk some of the panes of his o^vn 
glass house, 'even though they damage 
a few of the artifleial flowers, wliicli 
he has been striving to roar tiiero with 
so much care. 

But, as we observed before, tho 
impartial judge cannot accept this 
opinion of Sir Robert’s. He will pro- 
portion his pi-aise and blame pretty 
nearly equally between both parties. 
Ho will hope that in bpth, the main 
body of men are acting on sincere and 
worthy motives ; in both ho must ac- 
knowledge it to l3e probable that there 
a few wliose motives arc of a less 
estimable kind. But lie will not put 
all the virtue on one side, nor all the 
selfishness on tlic other. We have 
yet to leani that Sir Robert is in any 
way qnaiyiied to pass' liis censure on 
tho body of English gentlemen. Tlio 
less lie says upon those points tho 
better. Ill the impaitial estimate of 
the three parties, it is he and his that 
will come by far the worst off. 

We cjdttinot then admit that the 
character of tho parties deceived, in 
any w'ay justified the insincerity ; no 
«ufficiont excuse is found upon this 
head; and the Bfteach of the duty re- 
mains expoisdd to m*ave and severe 
eensure. England does not recognise 
such conduct in her Ministers. She 
has long been accustomed to pride 
Kerself on a general openness and 
sincerity of deaHng ; and that honesty 
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which she looks for in tho humbler 
walks of life, slie claims in a yet mord 
imperative degi-ee ' from her leading 
and conspicuous statesmen. She id- 
pnibatcs among these all deeeitfn! 
and underhand conduct, all espionage 
and mystery ; she loves not the secret 
opener of letters, even though thd 
plea of utility bo at hand to excu^ie 
his conduct; nor is the govomment 
influence, Sir Robert’s darling, at all 
jialatablc to her taste. Sudh proceed- 
ings she thinks more fitted to the 
court of the desqiot, to the sinuous 
])o]icy of the Oriental Divan ; in a free 
counliy she demands that public men 
should bo hoqcst mid straightforward^ 
and should not, from whatever motives, 
suppress and mask the gtuinine con- 
victions of their mind. She looks not 
on language as a method of conceal- 
ing the thoughts, but as a method- of 
declaring them, llie recent’ conduct 
of Reel lias been in every W'^ay alien 
to her principles. It was a sMlffl 
couj? (Vetnt^ well suited td’’=*a Turkish 
Vizier, but totally inappropriate to an 
English Minister. 

Having, then, examined the insin- 
cerity on both tho points proposed, 
^XG find that in neither does it weai 
an aspect of splendour or of brilliancy, 
but much of- the reverse. We refuse 
it then the title of a splendid insinoo- 
rily, but wo qualify it as poor, culpa- 
ble, and inglorious. 

8ir R. Peel, however,' gives ne 
quite a different account of tho matter: 
lie puts in his claim to a generosity ot 
the purest and most exalted kind, 
“ What possible motives could I have 
had,” he asks, “ except tho most de- 
voted and patriotic? See wliat an 
eiionnous sacrifice I have made I To 
afford iny country tho blessings of 
Free Trade, I have given up my 
power and the confidence of a large 
party, cveiy thing, in a word, which 
is chiefly valuable to a public 
I have come forward and b^Sdljr 
avowed tho tmth, in spite of all tlje 
taunts of inconsistency and apostaSy 
to wliich T inevitably exposed myseft’' 
But these T esteem as nothing in'ciom- 
f>arison with the good of my couutiyf 
For my part, 1 declare that the proua^^ 
cst moment of my life was wlm X 
avowed my opinionslto my €(^eagtreEr> 
and proposed measures for opemuff 
tho ports.” 



' . ‘*' 3 fe*<5«riotis to observe how com- 
blind Sir Robert Peel seems 
; w ^0 the point on which his con- 
y is really hlamable. He insists 
' on his perfect inte^ity in pro- 
ving the measure^ seeing that lie 
it highly Tjencficial to liis 
iWpntry. SUrely so self-evident a 
/j^sm c|h scarcely need so 'much 
piai^e : surely it^is an acknowledged 
that a statesman is not lo blame 
for proposing measures which he deems 
highly beneficial. j Sir Robert 
iVlperdQubtless most peifectly right in 
^ proposing his mcjisiirc ; nobody, I ap- 
prehend, at all , blames him on that 
head, lie was doing his simple duty, 
consideiiug what his views were nj)on 
subject. Rut that for which he 
if justly blamablc, is for not hhving 
done so before. He was culpable for 
‘ sppprSssipg so long his i%al oj)inioiis, 
forprofesiShig deem freoftatle in- 
nnious^ -while really he thought it 
Wnoficial.*^ Ho ji, culpable for the 
general md^k which he has so long 
^t^wn over all his real character and 
opinions, leading astray the minds of 
men, and mining imbibe confidence. 
This is the ]K)iiit to which blame 
attaches, and on this lie is perfectly 
jsilent. We should be glad to know 
whether it was from motives of a very 
h%h and exalted virtue, that he so 
long suffered his colleagues, and the 
public generally, to deceive them- 
sely^es? *Was it from any very 
Btoical sbnse of duty that he so long 
passed Idmsclf off fur a protectionist, 
when really a free trader? Was it 
from any veiy intense and devoted 
patriotism that for so long he bitterly 
denounced Whig i)rincijilcs, wlien, as 
it now turns out, he thoroughly ap- 
pipvcs of them in his heart? W^is 
it any great stretch of self-sacrifice, 
any veiy generous magnanimity, to 
obtain power, and so long to retain it, 
Ujm false pi’etcncos,? This is the 
poiw which it would be desirable for 
him to dear up. Instead of this, we 
have much declamation, quite beside 
the purpose, on his virtue in coining 
forward and avowing liis real opinion. 
What 1 is it then any such excessive 
stretch of virtue, that a man sliould 
, actually tell the tmth? Is it any 
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thing BO marvellous in a statesman, 
that he should advocate a measure 
which he thinks vitally necessary for 
his conntiy? Sir R. Peel seems to 
think that when it entails, as in his. 
own case, the sacrifice of power, such 
c(')nduct is eminently iwaise-worthy 
and mentorions. Why, it is his bare 
duty and nothing more ,* it is what ho 
ought to have done years ago, hold- 
ing the views lie does; or,* rather, he 
should never have entered on that 
power at all. Surely ijower and place 
are not so dear to statesmen that they 
should think it very arduous and 
])atriotic to sacrifice them for their 
duty to their country. Not to do se 
would be higlsly blamable, to do so 
is simply riglit, but in no way a sub- 
ject for praise or self-glorification. 
And yet Sir R. Peel naively tells ns, 
that the proudest moment of his life 
was when he declared his real senti- 
ments to his colleagues, and avowed 
his advocacy of free trade. A strange 
subject of pride, to fulfil (much too 
late) a duty of common honcjstyl 
Wondrous triumph of virtue, to put a 
tardy close to a culpable and perni- 
cious dissimulation, wliich had afready 
been productive of groat hann ! And 
this is the glorious teat, wiiich, as Sir 
R. Peel informs us, afforded him the 
proudest moment of his life ! Curious,, 
unenviable career, of which such is 
the proudest moment ? 

It seems then to be “ the enormous 
sacrifice wliich he has made, upon 
which he rests his claim to devotee]^ . 
vii’tue. “1 have sacrificed,” says hd, 
every tiling that “ is dear to a public 
maiL” Certainly, we do not deny 
that he has made many sacrifices. 
He has sacrificed his fe|i;ner sup- 
porters, handing them over to dis- 
comfiture and to the public odium aa 
monopolists. By his course of dis- 
simulatjpi and deceit he has also 
sacrificed his character, and with it 
all clauns to public confideillpe. But 
those sacrifices arc not of dny very 
sublime and devoted nature. It is. 
not by a sacrifice of character tliat a 
claim to exalted virtie can best be. 
established. The method ^ingenious* 
but somewhat Irish,* and iS&cly to 
meet with no solid success. 


, * Siinply in its peculiar naiVet^. We do not mean to assimilate the Irish character 

wWthatofPeeV 
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remains, the sacrifice of power, 
to which we will grant its share of 
merit, (provided it is not made a 
matter of boast.) We learn, how- 
ever, from some of his now admirers, 
that it has not been laid down for 
nought. It appears to have been 
exchanged for a good equivalent of 
popularity and influence, upon which 
it is hinted that a fiimer power is to 
arise ere long, much grander and 
more durable than tlio last. Mr. 
Wakley, for instance, infoims us that 
at this moment Sir R. Peel is the 
most po]m]ar man in the kingdom ; 
that he is beloved, nay adored, by 
the masses, who believe that no man 
has over before made such sacrifices 
on thoir behalf.” And that most 
probably “ho (Sir R. Pool) will 
shortly return to powtu* upon the 
shoulders of the people, and will 
remain there just as long as he 
pleases.” 

If this be. so, what sliall we sav of 
the sacrifice ? ^ Had Sir Robert a(lvo- 
cated this measure while it was weak, 
and wliile such advocacy entailed a 
real sacrifice, then might ho justly 
put ill his claim to heroism and de- 
votion. But he gained his power 
by opposing it while weak, he did not 
adopt it till it was strong, and capable 
of supporting that power. He re- 
jected it when its adoption would 
have weakened him, he embraced it 
when his adlieronce procured for him 
an extensive (though ill-deserved) 
.popularity and influemee. By asso- 
ciating his name with it, he has 
obtained renown, frequently the 
dearest reward of ambition. In no 
way are tho circumstances of his 
conduct wh as to support his claims 
to intense and exalted patriotism. 
It is not for men of time-serving 
convictions like these, to’ aspire to 
therarik of Aristides or Wa4ilngton. 

If, indeed, we go back to the cha- 
racters antiquity, wo find others 
much better suited to our man, than 
these exalted natures ; but there is 
one especially whose resemblance is 
such that we Hmnot help suspecting 
that there pust be more than chanco 
in it. He is described by Aristo- 
phanes, and with such lively and 
accurate traits, that no one can fail 
to recognise the type of our present 
hero. It has not, indeed, been re- 
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served for the nineteenth century to ^ 
discover that a measure pronfisii^' 
cheap food is well suited to procure 
popularity and power, and that the 
favour of the people can most readily 
bo obtained by courting that 
important organ, its stomach. "*(1^0^ 
can wo altogetlier blame this judg^ 
ment of the '“popular bellua.”) iSft 
late contest between our political 
leaders is most amusingly similar to 
that described in the “Knights,” 
between the^two candidates fo^ thi#^ 
good graces of the Athenian Demos. 

B. iftie ; lyi 0‘m 

P. cv JtkX’ iyett , 

B. r«i Kv/Stif sytlt, 

r^Tvvi S* kvTov ioVkK 

P. tyk (AiyxyfMii^r ^ 

B. Kxfit UVD trXxxeSvrat ritfoe mt;' , 

P. S' iKn yi ran ^XjtxtlSfTx 

But it is when., we cofj^ to thO 
crowning trick that w^ore especially 
recognise our patriot, that famoM 
“ coup” of the hitre, whijh has'sh^ 
immortal lustre ovt the iuwr«ri5xnf. 
How exactly was Cleon like the 
Mliigs, boasting 

■w 

K. ^XX* 0 V KxyoS iff* JlXX* iyit* 

AAAAN. xoOi* Kxyua (am ytv^rtrMt { ' 

£ 8vjLCi vuy/, /SujxoXox^r Hfvfi rt. 

And how beautiful is the heaven-sent 
flash of genius which irradiates the 
mind of the Athenian Peel, when, 
distracting his adversary’s attention, 
by directing it to “ envoys with hags 
of money^^ he snatches away the 
choice tit-bit, and proffers it with his 
own hands to the chuckling Demos ; — 

A AAAB. £ e^xg tx KxyS x ; 

It is a stroke that may have been 
often imitated, but never surpassM^ 
and must excite envy even in the 
breast of his present succeSsM M** 
lower. And is not our modem tricks^ 
ter’s recognition of the servic|| Of 
Cobden, and his own claim of mhrit 
for his skilful “ goveniment influehoe^^^ 
almost prophetically expressed in the 
slightly varied line-— 

P. T9 fiUtf vSfiftx rd n Ifthki 

and tho contest for. their ^e^p^tiyo 
claims to favour betsveQU hiinsdilt.end 
Lord John? , ^ ' 

B. IzivZvvtvT*’ P. 8* yh ' 
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iivyo; iWi <nS ntfuftmt i *•{<«'.* 

>'.. . ■ 

l^.riXefii, wlieu wc read^this it ia.k^pos- 
^le .to Hesitate; .m Attic colony 
Jiaiftt Have settled in England, and 
Ipufi ^usa^e-seller’s progeny must 
alffl*be' tbriving.a us. The blood 
^the must yet be .circu- 

jla|[Sig in the veins of the 
xs^lhe day. 

, ^Xet.when wc read of our sausago- 
^Beller^S subsequent career, wc feel that 
?^e%ave done liim injustice; most 
widely different is his policy as Ago- 
Tacritus, from any thing in the career 
ofTcel. 

In fact,' our Mrmwgit>.7is is the axx«i»- 

r iixw inverted. The Athenian starts 
a demagogue, and ends as a^patriot. 
Beel starts 'in the choi'actcr of a 


patriot,^ and ends in th$it of dema- 
gogue. The Athenian starts with 
the .tnck of the hare, and^ ends in an 
honest and noble pc^cy. Peel starts 
with the appearance of an honest 
policy, and- 6ndfl with the trick of the 
liare. 

The Athenian directs Jiis efforts to 
a high and noble aim, to. purify and 
regenerate the to purge him 
from the love of gain, from ficldc 
caprice, and overweening vanity, and 
lead him to higher and nobler inllii- 
cuccs ; to attune his mind to old 
natioiial feelings, and ' revive in him a 
love of his conntiy-s institutions, 
before fast falling into contempt. 
Under the auspices of the bard of the 
shining brow, wc arc conducted to a 
glorious vision, where amid the sound 
of the opening Propylaia, tiie regeue- 


— ^Tiiere, I’m the first, you see, to bring ye a chair. 

a table— *here I’ve brought it, first and foremost. 
C7^».ifr^S6e here this little half meal-cake from Pyios, 

-^Made from the'fiour of victory and success. 

Suwsa^e-Beller , — Bui here’&i a cake ! See here ! which the heavenly goddess 
Patted and flatted herself, with her ivory hand, 

Por ;||jour own eating. 

Cleon, — This slice of rich sweetcakc, take it from me. 

BivMCcge-eeller , — This whole great rich sweet-cake, take it from me. 

CUon [to ike jS". jS.] — Ah, bulr hare«pie — where will you get hare-pie ? 
^ausage’seller [a£«d«.] — Hare-pie I Wliat shall 1 do ? Come, now’s the time, 
O mind, invent me now some sneaking trick. 

Cleon, [to the 8, 8, showing the dish which he going to present,'] — Look there,, 
you poor rapscallion ! 

Sausage-seller, Psliaw, no matter. 

I’ve^ people Of my own there in attendance. 

'They^ coming here. — I see them. 

'Who ? What are they ? 

Sausage-seller, — Envoys with hags of money. 

C5fso».— Where ? Where are they ? 

Where ? Where « 

jShNM^^rsi^.^What’B that to you ? Can’t ye be civil ? 

Why don’t you let the foreigners alone I — 

«' XWhUe Clem^s attention is absorbed in looking for the supposed entogs, thn 
8aus€sge>-seUer deMerouslg snatches the mre-pie xmt of his hands, and 
presents it to the Demus,] ' ^ 

There’s a hare-pie, my dear own little Demus, 

4i#uce harorpie, I’ve brought ye ! — See, look there ! 

Cleon [r^^urniu^.j —By Jove, he’s stolen it, and served it up 1 
Bausage-setler,-^u.Bt as you did the prisoners at Pylos.4 
Dmusu — Where did ye' get it ? How did ye steal it 3 Tell me. 

Sausage-seller. — The scheme and the suggestion were Divine ^ 

The theft and the execution simply mine. ^ 

' Cleon , — I took the trouble. 

Sausage-seller, But I served it up. 

Well, he that brings the thing must get the thanks. 

C^n Alas, I’m cicumvented and undone, 

Out-faced and over-impudoiitifiod.” 

. The Ksiighis of Aristophanes, translated by Frere, 1. and li89-120(?. 
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tato 4 «i«f‘i 8 Bititag mlife rtironei clad 
in Jiis otnaments, 

*X^*mn Afurntl^ 

• 'Bat '^Uat is the vision to which 
Peers prindplos have conducted us ? 
How will the tliat delights his 
economical mind bear comparison with 
that of the Athenian ? The Atlie- 
nian’fi is sitting upon a throne, Peel’s is 
standing bowing behind a counter. 
The Athenian’s is animated by th(‘, 
love of the beaiitiful, Peel’s by the 
love of the gainful. The Athenian’s 
is alive to poetry and art, Peel’s is 
engrossed by industiy and commerce. 
The Athenian’s strives to give i*eal 
value to mind, Peel’s to give exchange- 
able value to matter. The Athenian’s 
delights in philosophical, Peel’s in 
commercial speculations. Tlic Athe- 
nian’s is a nation of heroes, Peel’s is a 
nation of shopkeepers. There is tli (5 
workman toiling twelve lioirrs a-day, 
while Parliament discusses the proba- 
bility of a discussion on his condition. 
There is the pauper, revelling in. the 
workhouse on his diet of “ abundant 
and untaxed foo<l.” There, too, is 
the lilK?ral cotton lord, proud of his 
intelligence, liis piety, and his purse. 
“ 1 thank my stars that I am not as 
other men are, monopolists, aristocrats, 
or even as this Protectionist. I eat 
slave-grown sugar. 1 pay half per 


cent income-tax on all that I 
I work my men ttvolvc hours a-dayV 
and leave them no time for vice and 
hllenesB. I buy in the cheapest) and 
1 seU in the dearest market.” 

There is the liberality thiatpi?eferfl 
free trade to foee man, and tlie 
ciples of economy to tliose of humanity. 
There is the piety that justifies its 
avarice by texts, and patroi^isea 
slavery on the ground of Christmii 
duty. There is the philanthropy that 
loves itself and its tea better than thiflf 
happiness of its follows ; that dboms. 
thousands of its race to the lowest 
depths of wo, iiporder to save a poimy 
on the pound of sugar. (fo, ye 
liberal and enlightened Christians, 
leani Christianity from Volbali’Q. He 
did not bow before the idol of trade, 
.at which you are now prostrating 
yourselves ; lie raised liis voice 4n ttie 
cause of liumamiy^against those vfle^ 
principles of commercial cupidity 
wliich you have clM^scn for your creed, 
lie, pointing to the degmded negro, 
could indignantly oxclajm — 

Yojez, a quel prix vous mangez du «uere 
en Europe 

lie did not think that mark^ ciieapy 
where such a price was paid for it. 
Yes ! while you are dealing out dam- 
nation in your bigoted sects, he^waa 
more, far more a Christian than you 
are.* 


* We would not apply this strong language to all the' advocates of the measure^ 
but ouly to those who uphold it oU principle as an enlightened and liberal ono. If 
it is honestly put forward on low commercial grounds, not on high moral ones; if it 
is frankly confessed that it is an ignoble and selfish meaSure, in which our love of 
sugar and of revenue prevails over the love of our fellows; if wo own that we havo 
not virtue enough to resist these palpable and material temptations' for the sake of 
the impalpable and invisible ones of right and humanity ; — let it pass, (sorry tlioagli 
it be;)-^iw pious and enlightened nation is already disfigured with toamany* of these 
commerciaiT blots, to make this further additional one matter of much eepessial 
censure. We can only lament that having made some beginning in the true and 
good line, we are so easily induced to give it up ; that whereas before we conld pomt 
to one brilliant exception .as a source of light and hope, this is now to be extingnikhed, 
and we are to relapse into totaidarkness. But it is the advocacy of this .maasure 
on principle, as an eminently liberal and Christian one, as a triumph of truth, 
and reasfc, which is so peculiarly disgusting, and argues the corruption of the people* 
It is the sneer at evei|g thing like true generous principle, the laugh at the 'hi^ 
moral, the complacency in the low commercial, the assertion of the paramount im- 
portance of mere considerations of lucre over all the laws of humanity, that forms 
the bad featured the case of these holy Liberals. When we find people, in a tone 
of profounds piety, putting forth tho purely commercial principle of buying dn * the 
cheapest and sellmg in the dearest market, a.s an inviolable law of the Great 
of the Universe, uie infringement of which, even to avert the deepest^ suiSbrilig fteWi 
our fellows, is an impious rebellion against His will; when we are implored in)t to 
do evil, that good may come, (the evil being a waut of sweetness in our tea; and. the 
good, the preserving from slavery and degradation a -large dumber ofvour racej) 





v: We by no nicane wish to lay Sit 
charge all the evils of tho 
pictiire ; nevertheless, we think 
‘ {ifaat ^6 economical principles so dear 
vio, bis heait, have had no little share 
contributing to them. Certainly 
>"wo look in vain for any efforts on lifs 
part tOjCleyate the national character. 
His last support of the sugar bill is 
adnonirably characteristic; he is do- 
ddedly opposed to its principle, (he 
: empathises indeed most warinly with 
; the negroes,) but, nevertheless, he is 
compelled as usual to support it — at a 
; ginat sacrifice of course to his feelings 
—rowing to the peculiar position of 
poetical affairs. Certainly, his career 
cuts a lamentable figure by the side of 
that of Agoracritus. 

Nevertheless, though we cannot 
think his career meritorious, it is 
without doubt remarkable. This idie- 
nomenon of a man, who through life 
had been regarded as a leader in the 
aristocratic or Tory school, casting his 
sUn nearly at thc'mature age of sixty, 
and soaring forth in the smishiiie of 
popular favour in the gaudy and 
pleasing colours. of the Kadical, Is ccr- 
tainlySwe of a curious and interesting 
‘ kind. A variety of questions are sug- 
gested by it to the inquiring spirit. 
For how long lias this suppression of 
his real opinions existed? For how 
long has ho been pleased, according 
to . his plirase, to allow people to de- 
ceive thenaselves ? Is lie still allow- 
ing them this amusing privilege ? 

oven now see him in his real 
odours, or is some further metamor- 
in store? Have his changes 
the sudden conversions of a facile 
PHtd unstable inconsistency, or are they 
prepared denouement of a 
aecret; and mysterious plot? Has a 
tyro in poUtics been unlearning his 
plgludices and mistakes at the ex- 
of his country, or has a KadiCal 
in disguise been prowling in the Tory 
fold, luringon the aristocracy to their 
owndiscondituic? 


Between the two altemdtlves- of in- 
consistency and insincerity, it tUight 
be thought that his apologists would 
all take the first, and nis accusers the 
second ; that while the latter attacked 
liim for premeditate treacheiys the 
fonner might defend him on the 
ground of a natural facility of disposi- 
tion, which rendered him prone to 
sudden conversions beneath the pres- 
sure of the times. 

Such, however, by no means seems 
to be the case: on the contrary, the 
darker and more mysterious view of 
liis conduct is the one taken by his 
most ardent admirci's; (fjr, strange 
to say, such beings still exist.) Hap- 
pening to be in conversation with one 
of tliesc, (a zcalons Radical,) T 
chanced to indulge in some animad- 
versions on Sir Robert’s weakness, as 
shown in his numerous and rcpeate<l 
conversions, expressing an opinion 
that a statesman so exceedingly fal- 
lible must be totally unfitted to guide 
the destinies of a great nation. But 
such, 1 found, was by no means tlie 
view of my radical friend; who, 
somewhat to my surprise, maintained 
that ho was a most able and skilful 
man, by far the best fitted of all our 
existing statesmen for the post of 
Prime Minister. Of any thing like 
weakness he would nfit hear. Docs 
Peel’s general character, said he, 
savour of weakness? docs he look 
like an iiinorcnt child, who does not 
know -what he is about?. Depend upon 
it there is a metliod in his inconsis- 
tency ; depend uponit he has perfectly 
well kiiomi, all along,, the game lie 
has been playing. 

What! then, said I, do you mean to 
say, that all his former, profes^ons 
were insincere? that when he op- 
posed Canning on the tiatholic ques- 
tion, he all along looked forward to 
his canying it? thatyiien he.opposod 
the Whigs, he intended when in 
power to adopt tlidir principles ? ’ that 
when he inade ^uch sti'emucro prbfos*- 
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sa^mre will probably caaseia 
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sioDls in favonr of .P|t)tectipn, he all 
along had an eye to the repeal of the 
Corn . 

Certahily, replied my friend, I ma^' 
say hot, only that I thmh it, but that 
1 Know it. Do you suppose that so 
skilfU a man would make his mores 
without having an eye to the game he 
was playing? 

And IS not such insineerity, said I, 
most detestable? 

Insinceiityl replied my Liberal, 
with a shrug of the shoulders, — ^it is a 
fine word, a very pretty word for de- 
clamation; but, young man, when 
you. are as old as 1 am, you will 
know what it passes for in the politi- 
cal world. Depend upon it, only 
those ciy out about It who are hurt 
by it ; those who benefit by it give it 
quite a different name. The man 
who is an apostate and a renegade to 
the party whom he betrays, is a 
virtuous and patriotic convert to that 
which receives him. 

Surely, cried I, if Peel has really 
been playing the game yon attribute 
to him, no one could hesitate to pro- 
nounce him insincere. 

Kot at all so, said his admirer, his 
sincerity can easily be defended. I 
look upon him myself as a most sin- 
cere patriot, notwithstanding the ip^w 
that I take ofibis policy. His prin- 
ciple has beon«a most consistent and 
patriotic one; — always to cairy the 
popular mei^ure, as soon as the public 
mind was ripe for it. 

But was not, then, his conduct to 
Canning most reprehensible, when he 
professed such repugnance to the 
Catholic claims ? 

Not by any means; he really op- 
posed them at the time, because the 
public mind was not yet ripe for 
them ; and he sjucercly proposed them 
afterwards, because it had ripened in 
the interim. The measure which 
would have been hazardous in the 
fbrmer case, had become safe and be- 
neficial in the secondL The same may 
be said of his apparent Hihanges with 
respect to the principles of the \Vbigs 
and the Free Traders. He abstained 
ftom these doctrines as long as their 
^|K»piilarb ;7 was doubtfulf and em- 
braced thm as soon as the midurity 
:^6t bUbHc had rendered' them 

Ibqulred^ did he pro* 
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fess to oppose them on principle?-^ 
why did he not declare that he waS 
only waiting for the pnldic mind to 
ripen? I cannot say that I ^t a very ' 
satisfactory answer on tMs head, but 
it was something to the effect that the > 
public ^od, statesman-like discretiem, 
peculiarities of political affairs, mil^t < 
justify some suppression on this point; 

In fact, continued my friend, hia 
whole opposition to tlie Whigs and' 
the Keform Bill, was nothing but a 
piece of acting, into which he was kd 
by the force of circumstances. No- 
body thought that the public mind 
was so neai'ly ripe for it as it proved 
to be, and Peel therefore was not pro* 
pared to take advantage of it. It was ' 
an unforeseen event which took him 
by surprise, and he thus, against his 
will, was forced out of the movement. 
But his opposition was entirely ficti* 
tious, — he was never a Tory at heart t 
he might use their prejudices as toqiS 
to serve his purposes, but he was 
always too wary to adopt them in 
reality. His heart was always with 
the popular doctrines, more so than 
was the case with the Whigs them-, 
selves, as his recent behaviour ^^ces. 
He is ready now to take up aritr^arty 
out their principles at a point where 
they themselves hesitate to do 
This is what he has all along been 
aiming at, — the post he aspires to is 
that of the man of the pe(^e, the 
leader of the movement. He is far 
better fitted for this than the Whigs ; 
he has no sickly visions of finality. 
He will not scruple to carry out the 
dominant wisheif of the people, whither- 
soever they may lead. Then he has 
this peculiar advantage, that wliile 
most other ministers are fettered by 
their pledges and professions, th^ 
arc no impediments to Peel. 
why I look upon him as our fittest 
minister, because he will most 
cany out the i)eople’8 will. As 
as that will is decidedly 
his only care will be to ex^te ttif: 

We ventured to raise some 
as to the fitness of such a < 
the post of Minister. Surely; 
he can smcelj be fit for e i 
is thus serrile to the.do 
ofthedajw Surely a J 
be somewhat in ^ 

and rather 

‘ 

''.V' 




^ loibk to ittcne Oiitiibaa 
replied he, that may be tme, 
# we look to solid utility, the case 
S ^ldj^reat. In a despotic coantiy, 
web a minister as you require might 
; rbe needful ; in Austria, for instance, a 
l^fei^mich may be of use to direct 
. %nd anticipate public opinion. But 
a free country like ours, where 
Mblic opinion is so active, we shall 
want demagogues to fbrm it; 
these there will always be aplenti- 


dimiuution, and at ladt4|^ 
of Ohnrdb EstabUshUients; *U tafiram . 
him, or from sudi as he, that we my^; 
hope finally to obtain '^a Bepublic^ 
You may sm9:e, and think sucli a 
prospect abstund. Would you have 
thought it more absurd, ST 1 had told 
you three years ago that from him we 
should have obtained Repeal of the , 
Com Laws? Depend upon it, we 
j^all yet sec the day when Sir Robert 
will be the triumphant popular 


' wl i^tock*^ the diflQciUty is to find a 
ni^ister who will interpret and exe- 
the poniilar will, after it has been 
'whioned by these more original 
» !|l|drit$. And this, if 1 mistake not, 
% bifiinently found in Peel, as time, 
Y' Suspect, will demonstrate. TJiink 
iibt that his career is over ; think not, 


minister. 

' Heaven forbid ! thought I ; yet I 
was fbiTed to confess that it did not 
seem nnUkely. I could, however, by 
no means join in the admiration which 
my friend expressed for such a cha- 
racter. Wldle granting tliat some 
respect, might be felt for the skilful 


his sbort<>>siglitcd adversaries may 
‘hbagine, that he is extin^ished as a 
%ublic man. That darling wish of 
fos heart, t<5 be borne triumphantly 
/into power by the masses, as leader of 
^he popular movement, lies at length 
^ Midmost within his grasp. His recent 
^desertion of the aristocracy was admir- 
^abiy timed ; though he may have lost 
^^^eiMnpport, he has gained in ex- 
jUl^iile the favour of the people. . He 
^has craftily qtiitted the falling house, 
to take ampler lodgings in the new 
(tod rising fabric. However power- 
'less'he may seem to the ignorant, he 
still admirable cards in his hand. 
His adversaries may l^e formidable in 
fiumber, but they are weak in intrinsic 
Strength. No one knows better than 
fee howto play them olF one against 
other, and to profit liy their dis- 
^Sbilsions. Meanwhile he is patiently 
vl^diiKg his thne, which^ bo assured, is 
;ilOt far distant* Politics have lately 
jdlsplayed much greater wonders than 
the triumphant return to power.of Sir 
wRobert Peel. 


hifMtyctyit, who leads and sways the 
popular mind, I could feel nothing but 
contempt for the servile who 

merely watclics and follows it. 1 
rallied him somewhat upon the mag- 
nanimous liberaHtiy,( which could ally 
itself with so poor and ungenerous a 
character, so debased, if his account 
were tnio, by meanness, duplicity, 
and hypocrisy. My Radical waxed 
somewhat wann, and at lengtii he 
parted, in all the dignity of his iibera- 
iityythinking me a young fool ; while 
I returned, laughing A his generous 
patriotism, and thinking him a servile- 
minded old humbug. * 

Tlie more, however, I pondered on 
the subject, the more did I see the 
justice of his views on Peel’s charac- 
ter, and at length I almost entirely 
coincided with him, — ^in every thing 
but his admiration. 

What then shall wo say of those 
principles, looking at them under their 
moral aspect ? I'akiiig, his admirer’^ 
view, I know not how they could 
escape the severest- censure. But 


“And if once he return, think not 
thnt he will easily be dispossessed of 
It.* He will well know how to play 
-the part "'of the popular favourite, 
.mere standa not in the House a more 
thorouto Radical than the inner man 


though these admirers of Ills make no 
scruple in adopting this view, and 
even in warmly defending it, we can- 
not but" heay;ate to follow their ex- 
ample. An insincerity so deliberate, 
so calculated, is more than we can 


'of ^r Robert PeeL It is from him readily admit. No doubt, his actual 
that we sltall obtain Extended Siif- conduct has been suhh as my friend 
Itage, finally to become Universal. It above described, as facts siifi0iciently« 
is from^hirn that wo shall obtain the show. No doubt, ho has jirofessed 


* Hio above convohiation, though with no pretensions to exact aocumoy in the 
Expressions^ la strictly founded on fact. ' 



hf the ' Ca»^0f t^ th$^£$U ;f S&' ' 

^ p when seeking accurately how long they have been 

powel'^ .ancC'another wheli in posses- sappress^, and he has not favoni^ 
Sion of doubt, he has used us on this point with much specific 

the ;arist^^cd element as his step- information*, but it would appear that 
ping-stone to greatness, and has they latently existed at the time thftt 
aft^wajKis kicked it over for the he so strenuously opposed that go- 
popular one* as its support. But we vermnent, and that the ^nn ' of 
think that these principles have acted Whiggery was developing itself in 
in a great measure spontaneously, his bosom, while outwardly he wga 
without any very fixed and deliberate shining as a high Tory. ^ 

plan in his own mind. We take his With respect to the Catholic Ques- 
eonduct to have been not so much tion he la more communicative, and 
the Tesiilt of calculatfon, as of the he takes care to inform ns, in a speeA 
peculiar organisation of his nature, revised by his own hand, and pn^ 
We believe him to have been in a lished for the benefit of posterity in 
great measure unconscious of the in- Hansard, that here, too, his duplicity 
herent servility and flexibility of his had been of long standing, and veiy 
convictions. When he opposed a much of a deliberate and premeditated 
measure, he probably imagined that nature. When proposing, as Minister, 
lie did so chiefly on its own merits, the measure of Catholic Emancipa- 
and was not aware that his conversion tion, which outwardly ho had so long 
would inevitably take place, as soon opposed, ho reports himself to hay® 
as public opinion was ripe for that said, “ So far as my own course Jji 
measure. this question is concerned, it is the 

Let us, however, listen to himself, same with that which suggested it8<^ 
aud see what ligli}; we can derive from to my mind in the year 1825, w^^^^ * 
his own lips as to the nature of his was his Majesty’s Principal Miwt^ 
principles. By his own account, in for tjie Home Pepartment, and found 
the case of the Coni Laws, the sup- myself in a minority in this Hon^ on 
pression of his .real opinions lasted this [the Catholic] Question. 
for somcwliere about three years, the course which he was then pur- 

About three years ago,” says he, suing was that of openly advocatitig . 

a great change took place in my and supporting the Catholic claims, 
opinions on th(i’ subject;” but it seems And the same course, he tells us, 
that for the public good, he thought it (that, therefore, wc must conclude, of 
best to allow people to deceive them- liis advocating these claims,) sug- 
solves, and therefore carefully sup- gested itself to his mind in 1825. 
pressed all intimation of tliis change. His duplicity then was of long stand- 
So far, then, his o’vvn account tallies ing ; for he did not, as is well known^ 
with that of his admirer, and we have suffer the public to be in -the wa»t 
his own word that his insincerity, for aware of any such suggestion, from 
a considerable period of time, was the time when it presented itself to 
deliberate and calculated. But the his mind in 1825, till 1829, when he 
actual duration of this hypocrisy it first avowed that favourable leaning 
must evidently be impossible to de- to those claims, which had. so wg 
termino with accuracy ; for if a person lain dormant in the intenor of his 
can, by his own avowal, practise it breast. His conduct certainly WM 
knowingly and deliberately for three well calculated to prevent any aus^- 
years, it is probable that in a vague cion of the existence of such n ten 
and unconscious way, not thoroughly deucy in his mind ; .for fw 

known even to himself, he has been years after the suggestion nad otow 
indulging in it for a much longer itself, he declared himself comp^a^' 
period. • by a painful but rigorous aense. 

Again, with respect to his Whig duty, to. quit Canning’s ministiy^ apS , 
principles, it is impossible to determine join the opposition against that stalei.»\ 

* Hansard’s Debates, vol. xx. New Series, p. 731..^^ The speech is said, in a Mto 
-on p- 727> to ha?e been “inserted with the permission and approbation .of, ‘Mr. 
Secretary Peel.” / ^ . , V \ 
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;:;<j(MWi, account of liis oivn deep 
:;^i^0pb;raaiiC6 to those claims, and his 
f i^n^eftion of their ruinous tendency. 

■ Ifay, more, he suffered himself to be 
borne into pov^er for the ostensible 
l^drpose of resisting those chums, and 
, ' made the round of the country amid 
the acclamations of his supporters, as 
il^testant champion, without giving 
the slightest hint of the suggestion 
which the minority in 1825 had awak- 
ened in his mind, and which was so 
$^ortly to develop itself in fiiU force, 
$t& soon as he was sealed hi power. 

-. 'If, then, we are to believe his own 
i|^unt,'hia h 3 rpocrisy in this matter 
must have been of considerable dura- 
tion, of much skill, and consummate 
pmrfidy. Though a feat of liis earlier 
prime, it must. have been quite worthy 
to compare with the recent great ex- 
ploit of his matuiity. 

The speech from which we have 
extracted the above passage, is the 
same which gave rise to the discus- 
sion in Parliament, in which Sir 
Bobert^s conduct in this business was 
attacked. He then endeavoured to 
rebut the charges founded on it, by 
deny^ the authenticity of the ex- 
pressions attributed to him, some of 
which rested only on the isolated re- 
ports of particular newspapers.* But 
the sentence above quoted stands at 
^fUU length in his own corrected report 
in Hansard; I’eviscd, as its title tells 
us, by Mr. Secretaiy Peel, the authen- 
ticity of which has never been ques- 
tioned. And certainly its natural 
sense would lead us to conclude, that 
he was ready, in the interior of his 
mind, in 182«5, to embrace the cause 
of Catholic Emancipation. If, as he 


Would fain demonstrate^ it has a con- 
trary meaning, it can be only, we pre- 
sume, when taken in some non-natural 
sense ;-T- the fixing of which, we leave 
to those mdre conversant than our- 
selves with that very ingenious mode 
of interpretation. 

And if it be true that he did feel so 
disposed, that he was “ almost per- 
suaded,” at that eariy period, of the 
wisdom of granting the Catholic 
claims, tlieiii his subsequent behaviour 
in putting hlnfself at the head of the 
party who unflinchingly and iindonbt- 
ingly opposed those claims, as injuri- 
ous to the country', his professing to 
coincide fully in their views, and his 
obtaining power on the strength of 
those professions, cannot but be looked 
on as a political maiiceuvi*e of the 
most clisingeiiuoiis and culpable kind. 

What, could have been tlio motive 
of his making so strange a confession, 
is a somewhat curious subject of in- 
quiry. We think we r(?cogni8e in it 
au attempt to es^blish a kind of 
vague compromise between insincerity 
and incousisteucy. If his conduct 
were attributed to mere inconsistency, 
he must plead guilty to a long pre- 
vious mistake, and mtist forfeit all 
pretensions to political prudence an<l 
foresight. If, however, it were 
thought that he had for a long time 
had a secret leaning in favour of the 
Catholic claims, and had only been 
waiting for the ripeness of public opi- 
nion to declare his real sentiments, 
then he would escape the charge of 
weakness and imprudence, and would 
only incur the blame of a beneficial 
insincerity. He would thus gain the 
good graces of all those whose strong 


* The expression which was chiefly insisted on in that discussion, and which he 
strenuously laboured to disprove, was that in which ho was reported to have said, 
that in 1825 he gave it as his opinion to Lord Liverpool that something ought to 
be done for the Catholics.” He strongly denied having ever used those words, and 
as indeed 'they are not found in many of the reports of his speech, there would not 
appear to he sufficient evidence that he did so. But it was labour lost to disprove 
the point, #)r this sentence after all was by no means so clear or explicit as that 
which stands in his own revised report. lie might have stated that something 
ought to be dope for the Catholics, without its being thereby evident, tliat by that 
'Something he meant the measure of Catholic Emancipation. &me other course 
might have^ ^ suggested itself to his mind,” as a solution of the difficulty. But when 
he tells nS in so many words, iliat the course which then suggested itself to his mind 
was the very same winch he afterwards pursued in pressing the measure of 
Catholic Emancip^on, no iibbm Ibr question is left ; this is a precise and explicit 
rtatement to which' we do not see how two meanings can well be given, "^en 
ifsuch i| statement stands in his own corrected report, it was worf-e lhaq idle so 
OlrOnoottsly to disclaim the weake^ one. 



Attachment to the measure would 
make them overlook, in behalf of its 
importance, what they would consider 
a pardonable deceit. . 

This view, indeed, he could not ex- 
plicitly state in so many words, as it 
would have laid him too open to the 
accusations of his opponents ; but it 
can be hinted at, as in the above pas- 
sa^. For what rintelligiblo meaning 
cah be attached to tl^it sentence, if 
it do not convey the idea that his 
inconsistency, after all, was not so 
flagrant as had been represented ; that 
his mind for some time previously Jiad 
been leaning that wfty, and that, to 
use his peculiar phrase, his course wfis 
“ the same with that which suggested 
itself to his mind in the 3 "ear 1825.” 
We believe this expression to be the 
most accurate that he could have used. 
I'he design of supporting the Catholic 
claims had not then fully ripened in 
his mind, he had not formed any 
accurate and deliberate plan of con- 
duct ; but the possibility of doing so 
at some future day secretly “sug- 
gested itself to his mind.” A scarcely 
audible voice whispered in his mind, 
“ Perhaps, Peel, sonic time or other, 
ill certain contingencies, State neces- 
sities, public duty, &c., may require 
that you should lend a fiivonrablc ear 
to the Catholic claims.” All hat these 
])eculiar contingencies were would 
also be suggested by the same little 
voice, but in so low a tone and in such 
vague tei-ms that ho himself would not 
be able to render a definite account 
of them. 

Whatever, howei^er, be the real 
construction of the above passage, or of 
any other similar ones that may be met 
ivith among his speeches, we our- 
selves should not be disposed to attach 
too prominent an importance to them. 
Such confessions might be admirably 
fitted as a taunt to him, as an “ argu- 
mentnm ad hominem,” as a case of 
“ haberaiis confitentem reum :” but it 
is not on his own verbal expressions 
that the judgment on his conduct 
is to be foiined. Strange Indeed 
would it be if a skilful orator should 
so blunder in liis speech as openly to 
avow an act of duplicity and deceit ; 
it is only matter of marvel how such 
exprcBsions as that, above quoted 
could cve,r have been used. But, in 
a case like this, if he wished fully to 
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express all that he knew of his 
intentions, if he desired to unburden^ 
his mind by the fullest possible con- 
fession, he would not bo able acc^^• 
rately to do so, and his own estimate 
of his own character would be little 
worth. It is an unfailing conse- 
quence with those who practise hypo*‘ 
crisy in the view of deceiving others^ 
that they also at the same time deceive’ 
themselves. One deliberate and sya-- 
tematic piece of deceit produces on, 
incalculable amount of this subtler 
and unconscious hypocrisy. It is a. 
kind of general veil or mantle in which 
the person walks;*which conceals his 
soul even from his own view, and 
deceives him as to the motives of his 
own actions. Under its sootliing 
iiifincnce no sense of insecuinty is felt ; 
and the man whose conduct Is all tho 
time biassed by some egotistical mo- 
tive, walks in the x)roud conviction to 
himself that he is a inoileA of patriot- 
ism and virtue. Such an lijrpocrisy, 
to take a prominent instance, is well 
exemplified iii the case of Cromwell ; 
but illustrations must be familiar to 
every one in the humbler walks of 
life, and if lie have a difficulty dis- 
ceniing it in others, ho will have none 
if he knows how to examine himself. 
It is a tendency which exists in all, and 
I’oquircs strong efforts for its subjuga- 
tion. All strong* passions or desires 
(*,aiTy it along with them, unless their 
deceptive influence be firmly coun- 
teracted by the stronger desire for 
truth and right. 

In Sir Robert’s case Vfo believe it 
to have arisen from the action'*^ of a 
strong egotistical desire of power and 
fame, unchecked by any heartfelt and 
earnest convictions with regard to the 
timth of his public principles. His 
whole career is a continuous proof 
of this defect of all genuine and 
liyely sciziu’C of the^^truth ; tbr 
does he advocate an ’‘opinion whfle it 
is weak, and never does he oppose it 
when it is strong. Owing to this, his' 
Iirinciples, though ho himself may haW 
no distinct consciousness of it, 
insensibly bent themselvea t# tV , 
stronger motives of ambition. , HOv 
I'cmains all the time in ignorance 
the secret bias, and is by ho - 
aware of hpw far from true {letriot-, 
ism he is. - * 

Accustomed to rdy on |he 



^ the absence ef all^ar- 

obiivic^ion in himself, he must be 
M to trust to their voice even in 

S ' lers relating to his own conduct ; 
when he hears the cheers of the 
:|ppalace that salute him at the door of 
J^eJ^ouse of Commons, he lays the flat- 
tering unction to his soul that he is a 
martyr and a patriot. How should it 
Jbe o&^rwise? When he hears himself 
r^^lauded as an eminently virtuous 
iSld injured man, what means is thei’e 
, , undeceiving him, if his own 

^conscience be silent or confirm the 
delusion? I And it well remarked to 
.pLj purpose by Mencius, the Chinese 
sage, speaking of some statesmen of 
his day, whom he declares to have 
had only a false appeai-ancc of virtue, 
Having had for a long time this 
appearance, and not having made 
any return to sincerity and integrity, 
how could they know,” he asks, “ that 
they did not possess it ? 

And ^heu we speak of the weak ■ 
ness or sciwility of conviction, we 
i^ould by no means be undei-stood to 
mean a mere liability to change. The 
msm of sincere and earnest mind fre- 
Wently changes his opinions oftenest. 
The diflerence lies in the motives of 
the change. In the case of the earnest 
man these arise from his own mind, 

; in the case of the servile-minded man 
from external drcumstances. Such, 
^ for instance, are political advantages, 
or the number, or clamour, or strength 
kpf the advocates of an opinion. Cir- 
^*<aunstances generally enable us to 
diseriminate pretty accurately. If 
a man always rejects an opinion when 
jdiared by few, and always adopts it 
when popular and dominant ; if he has 
nothing to say to it when it is of no 
aervice to him, but embraces it ivheu 
it is strong, and can give him renown 
andpopulmty, we shall not probably 
, err m deeming ^that man to be of a 
servile min^ Wanting in sincere and 
eapest co^ctions. The truthful- 
minded ihan at once avows his change, 
the servile-minded one cunningly con- 
ceals it tOl it suits his puipose. If, 
besides this, a man be cold, 'pompous, 
aud an egotist, if his character bo 
marked by duplicity, if liis,toguage 
be plausible, but uhsatisAictpiy if ho 
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fee ifeuud to deference to his 

4han to his Mends 
frqm aifeoS^ all these are corrobo- 
rating teste character in 

question. Though it' may be diflflcult 
to aBsigdnts preqse tokens in words, 
there is less diffi<^ty in discriminating 
it in practice. 

It is this total want of aH earnest 
and heartfelt convmion of the truth, 
which forms the key to the interpreta- 
tion of the whole of Sir R. Peel’s 
career. Deciphered by this, ail tlie 
tortuous inconsistencies of his course 
arrange themselves in systematic or- 
der, all the vari®l hieroglyphics of his 
mysterious conduct yield a clear and 
intelligible meaning. The man who is 
thoroughly convinced of the truth of 
his principles, labours unceasingly to 
impart them to others, to urge upon 
them the importance of his views, to 
point out the beneficial results which 
must flow fnnn his course of policy. 
Such an earnest conviction animated 
Pitt in his resistance- to the French 
Revolution, Canning in his advocacy 
of the Catholic claims, Wilberforce xn 
his endeavours for Negro Emancipa- 
tion ; aud lately, (if wo may be par- 
doned somewhat of a bathos,) Cobden 
in his war against the Corn Laws. 
Without meaning to assimilate the 
merits of these various elForts,'they 
all serve as , examples of the way in 
wdiich men act when animated by a 
genuine and sincere conviction. But 
there is no principle, great or small, 
wdiich has owed its advance in public 
opinion to one sentence of Peel’s. Say 
rather, there is none whiel) w'hilo jot 
in its infancy, and in need of support, 
has not been opposed by him to the 
best of his pow{;r. While it is weal?, 
he raises his tongue against it ; while 
it is doubtful, ho halts between two 
opinions, and watches the struggle in 
cautious silence; as soon as it has 
become dominant and can dispense 
with his support-, he proffers his aid 
with coi>ions professions of zeal, and 
seeks to fix on his inglorious biw 
the Igurels that ‘rightly belong to 
another. 

Had he lived in the Roman world 
at an earlier age, when Christianity 
was yet striving against the secular 


Meng-tseu^ Bo& II. chap. 6, Art’. 30. Pau^hieris Tranriatioh. 



im^i 

powers, , . , ^ ^ 

aplsed," who wp|Di|d":l^te« 9^ avoy a change m their opinions, lb 
more loudly than Peel of is of such as these that the wise Opn^ 

ther day ? Who* proujij have more fucius pointedly says, ‘^The moSt 
warmly urged its im^ractioabHity, its honest men of their time are the pe«t 
unfitness for the coiiiddnis of«.|ifh? who of virtue.” 

would more eloquently have exhorted “ What 1 ” asks the surprised dii^l|^ 
the iBoman worid Ho hold to the W6n-t(^iang, “whom do you call thi^ 
wisdom of their forefathers? As, how- most honest men of their time ? ” 
evqr, the tide g^ually and steadily “Those,” replies the Sage, *^*Whf0 
roUed on, and ^y by day one eon- direct their principal efforts to spe& 
version followed another, these , clo- and act like all the world, arc iKe 
quent protestations would begin some- adulators of their age i these ' are the 
what to flag, and at length that most honest men of their generation,” 
plausible toiiguc would lie in silence. “And why,” says the tociplo, “'do 
But when ht last it began to make you call them th^ pest of virtue ? ” 
its way among the higher powers of “ If you wish to find a defect in 
the land, amid the eminent and them, yon will not know where to lay 
wealthy ; when finally it even pene- hold of them ; if you wish to attach 
trated into the Court of the l^hnperor, them in any place, you will not bo 
and rumours began to be whispered able to compass it. They participate 
that he himself looked on it with no in the poverty of the manners of their 
unfavourable eye, a few days bcfor(‘, age. That which dwells in thdjr 
Constantine’s conversion Pellitts would heart resembles integrity and siil- 
anijouncc his foimal adhesion to its cerity, and their actions resemble tlio 
principles, witJi an intimation that lie practice of temperance and virtue. As 
had for some years been leaning that all the people of their country boast 
way, and that “ a similar course had of them incessantly, they ‘ believe 
suggested itself to his mind, ” even themselves to bo models of perfection, 
at the time wdicn he took some part 'I’liis is why I regard them as the pest 
in the Dioclcsiau persecution.* A of virtue.” ' 

skilful management of .“gpvcnim«mt “1 detest,” continues Confnciiis, 
influence,” pouring grace and unction “ that which has only the appearance 
on many benighted minds, w'ould of rc4lity : I detest the tares, in the 
secure him a good claim to merit, find fear that they will ruin the crop. I 
he would doubtless be rewarded for petest tue skilful statesman, in 
his seasonable change by a high post the pfj^h that he will confound 
amid tlie officers of the regenerate EtiUTTY.”t 

Emperor. Might not the simple lessons of 

This time-serving conduct, skilfuUy Confucius be read with advantage 
managed, will frequently succeed ad- even in our enlightened age, which 
mirably with the world; for these certainly is not without its ^‘adu- 
childi-en of this world arc in their lators?” Might not they do some 
generation wisei’ than the children of good to Sir H. Peel, and awaken that 
light, The sincere advocates of prin- “ skilful statesman ” to a juster esti- 
ciples through good and through bad mate of Jiis real virtue ? ‘ ^ 

report, are looked upon as unpractical Tlie idea contained in the above 
and fanciful theorists ; Avhile those passage is most accurately and pro-** 
who carefully watch their opportunity, (oundly tnie, and slj[Ows,.like most lof 
and conform themselves with good his remarks, that Ooi^clus ' a 
grace to the dominant tide of opinion, pcnetratfng knowiedg^ pf humhu 
are hailed as able and practical men, -nature, llierc are, in fact," two great 
and .even obtain from the mass the classes into which mankind m^y^ pe 
praise of more than common honesty, divided; those whose mbdei pfb^-* 


* This chronology might seom difiScult to conciliate wiih the life of an 
but it must be remembered that the Robert Peel never dies. There arS' 
tlje world not only one, but many representatives of the character, 

t Meng-tueu, Book II. chap. 7, Art. 37. Pauthier’s Translation. 


die! it vHbk luid'tjdov inaBmuch ^ thev am not ashamed^ ^ ^ 



! is ; ithe g^eral conduct of . Ibe 
f in which tlie7 live, and those 
modd is an ideal in ^dr 
unattainaUe indeed, and never 
realised in pracliGe, .biit the mere 
which deyat^ their c^ar- 
The first of di'ese are the men 
u|Ei^iibed above Jby Gonfacins, whose 
n^dpal effort is to thipk and tp act 
uke all the woild,’' whom Jio 
^nlcally terms the"" most honest 
mn of their district/’ And oven in 
day,|^is class famishes as with a 
number of most highlv respectr 
iu^ men.” Destitute of all splendid 
:Jl^ons, they are never led astray into 
litiy extravagance that might shock 
the de^rous laws of society, and they 
are loa^d npon accordingly as modete 
40f temperance and virtue. . These are 
!the “children of this world” most 
nHsoin their generation: the “men 
of , the world,” from whom arise the 
stop practical man, the skilful states- 
man, the time-serving diplomatist,* 
and all tne host of vicars of ^ Bray, 

> w^hethcr in religion or politics. 

The others are those who derive 
their principles not from the fashion- 
able dicta of the world, nor the ruling 
doctrines of the a^e, but from the idea 
of truth within their own minds ; who, 
“ though the sun were on their right 
hand and the.moon were on tlicirlen;,” 

, ^oidd not be diverted from the genu- 
ine aonvicti|pns of theii* conscience. 
They look hot to the flickering glare 
of public opinion, but to the immuta- 
ble light of truth; these are “the 
childien of light,” the souls of pure 
and high-minded virtue. fVom these 
l^ve sprung all that humanity has of 
Unreal: and noble,' all those who have 
Sj^orificed on the altai* of truth ; in rc- 
ItgjoiL the in philosophy the 

iShge^ in politics the sincere and de- 
viled Patriots, They do not despise 
pinions because the world despises 
^or do tbey honour them bocauso 
(he worid do§^hem honour they are 
“^ttsti ac tenaces propositi viri,” who 
dp ebb and flow with the tide of 
pnldic opinion. 

which of these two classes Sir 
Bpfaert Fed is to be placed, is what 
his own conduct will decide better 
pur Judgment^ , NevV^fSteless, 
w,o*wQ|i haziiid the opinion, that Sir 


Robert, Fed is no child of light, Wn 
suspect thut there are wiy few prht^ 
dpies, for which he would suffer him- 
sdf to^be burnt, —even in effigy. 
With no high ideal by which to giudle 
his eondi|i 6 t, with no generous or ex« 
e|tod views, he has ventured on^ a 
career beyond hih' powers. Fitted by 
Nature to make an excellmit Chancel* 
j^lor of the Exchecpisr, he has not 
known how to contot himself with 
fils proper post. A narrow egotist, he 
has attempted to guide the destinies 
of a great nation. His career, as 
might have bemi expected, has been 
a notable failure. If it be not ex* 
posed to very heavy blame, we de- 
cidedly must withhold all praise from 
it ; if it have little of the execrable, 
it certainly has nothing of the admir- 
able. Unstable as water, how cpnld 
he excel? and exccltenco has been 
wanting accordingly. His career has 
been one continuous mistake; tlie 
greatest mistake of all being that ho 
over began it. His only discoveries 
have been', that he liad previously 
been in cnw. Ilis only victories have 
been over his friends, whom thrice ho 
has dragged through the mire of dis- 
honour.t He has portioned out tri- 
unlph to his foes, defeat and bitter- 
ness to Ms Bupportors. Ho quits 
power amid the disgust and indigna- 
tion of Ms old friends, and the con- 
temptuous patronage of his now. Such 
has been the career of the sq/e man, 
the practical and able statesman! 
The generous Canning, a man. of real 
and noble ideas, was looked upon as 
dangerous, and the wary and cautious 
Peel was raised to power in his stead. 
Could they have foreseen — those who 
were toiling for their safe man, and 
so alarmed at the dangerous ideas of 
Canning — ^that it was to the safe man 
they were to be indebted for Cathdic 
Emancipation, and Repeal of' the 
Com Laws? Reflect upon this,^ ye 
lovers of ^qfe men, and be wise: 
choose those who are really safls, and 
see first that they arc men at all, and 
next only that they be safe ones ; men 
—of high and bold ideas, not crafty 
and narrow-minded egotists. 

The above described modification 
of character Is, no doubt, extenrively 
prevalent, and by its freqiiein^ in 


■ f TalleyrAnd U ft ^od eanunple. 


t Cfttfiolio Bill, Factoxy Bill, Com Bill. 





ttteir ranbi oasto ^Od^^what of a abode 
ovar the whole body of politicians and 
statesmen:; so much so, that it was 
an axiom of ono of the most' disthi- 
guided of their number, that they 
wore all to bo conffidered' dishonest, 
till thoir conduct prot^d the contraiy. 
Ikit, though far to% many examples 
of it are afforded by pc^itical history, 
we may safely eay tliat seldom"^ has a 
better opportunity of studying such a 
character existed, than at the present 
day, when it is exemplified in a far 
more open and unblushing way than 
usual, by tfie two most noted actors 
on the political stage, the one of 
England, the other of Ireland.'-* ' It is 
impossible not to recognise the in- 
trinsic similarity in the chai'acters of 
Peel and O’Connell, though outwardly 
very difierently modified by the cir- 
cumstances and the tempers pf the 
nations with which they have had to 
deal. But* in both, one great cha- 
racteristic is the same, that their 
professions have been at variance 
with their convictions ; that the ends 
to which they have secretly been 
working, have been totally different 
from those which they put forward to 
the public as their aim. Both have 
made use of principles and feelings as 
tools to their ambition, in which they 
themselves did not in the least degree 
sympathise; nay, which, in Peel’s 
case, were the secret object of his 
hostility and aversion. Peel made 
use of the principles of Toryism, the 
banner of Church and State; O’CoiineH 
of the principle of Nationality, so 
dear to the Irish, the cry of Repeal, 
and the Parliament in College Green. 
That O’Connell cares little enough 
about Repeal, is now snfiicioutly 
evident; and that Peel cared abso- 
lutely nothing about Toryism, is but 
a fakit expression of the truth, inas- 
much as his object has evidently been 
to overthrow it, as soon as it had 
raised him to power. O’Connell, 
while professedly upholding the cause 
of the National and fiery Anti-Saxon 
party, has secretly made friends with 
the much less romantic and;! more 
practical interests of the Catholic 
priesthood aiid the Whigs ; Peel, 
while professedly maintaining the 
dtoclinlng'>^> cause of the Church and 
State, the old institutions, the na- 
tional^ feelings, of the countiy, 
has secretly made friends with the 


much less idcA ahd more substauilft^ 
interests of the commercial dase^f * 
and the Manchester cotton 
Both have ended .in a coitt|^ib 
rup|hire with the party pf 'Mifclh th^Jr 
were the fonher chamxfari. Peel iS at 
open war with the Tories, O’Ce^M 
with the Nationals, love of 
former Mends, is in both cases tulii^; 
into bitter dis^t and contempt' 
as We have already , heard vlole^*^ 
denunciations of Peel from his 614 
supporters, we shall probably ere 
feng hear equally violent agalftst 
O’Connell. Both, in fact, share the 
merited fate of long-continued fals% 
of principle j they stand forth in thefr 
old ago with their nakcdnpss uur 
covered, the contempt of all those 
who can penetrate the hollowness (f 
their career. For both the same 
excuse is set up, that . they deceived 
for the good of their countiy. For 
both the excuse is alike untenable, fpr 
nothing can justify such deliberate 
tampering with the truth; and ‘ in 
both, their final exposure may serve 
as a warning to show how delusive is 
such a notion. * 

On the whole, howcvci', w^o must 
greatly give the preference to the Irish 
agitator; his services to his country 
have l^een mlich greater, his Exertions 
much more effective, and his career 
much more consistent; for, however 
insincere he may be on certain pbintSy 
he has never been guilty of professing 
principles diametncally opposite 
his (convictions ; he cannot be accuseef ! 
of any such hypocrisy as that of prp- 
fessing Toryism while in heart a Ra^ 
dical. He has consistently snpporte<It 
and very mainly procured, by his own 
exertions, many measures iinportan:^ , 
to his country ; not to nam^ otherte 
that of Catholic Bmandpatiou. 
there is not a single measure Wh^l 
owes its success to the exerfiou^ 

Peel ; though he may have beeUl^e; * 
nominal instrument of ^krrying them,! 
their triumph has been in reality the/ 
work of others, and they would 
been passed with equal or 
readiness had he never existed* 

Corn Bill, on which ho rests hili 
cipal chum, has doubtless lost ! 
more by his long-continued 
than it has gilded by his 
version. Ho has done notldng but 
adopt those principles whidi had 
already become dominant through the 



nil tfato 

superiov U f^h ^ In 
reapnotSi^^ Mp. ftad ^pen 

k #nn<inMn^ of^ 1^ IHph ajdtafcor, ipi 
^ .pMrAref^trie lovthn aad repulaivo 

f^gwm of Uie Engtinh statenmau. 
"llUat l^he career of lihe man wko, 
^ ^iri^ weak prindplee, as above de- 
IkoribedT attempts to play a cou6jucnous 

a in politics, will bo pregnant wilh 
Hation, is what wc might at oncp 
p^lct. Ill the present instance of 
teel this has been most stiikingly ex- 
ompMed. Unable to uourisli himselt 
with tins food of tmtli, he has scantily 
sustained himself by eating his pro- 
fessions. Pei-petually has he •opposed, 
to the best of his power, men whose 
principles he has afterwards been coiii- 
pelled to adopt. After gaining power 
by such opposition, he Inis been forced 
to confess that he gained it by ii\juiing 
his cottUtKy. Even should y\c take 
the most favourable ^ ic^\ of his con- 
duct to Canning, that the nature of 
the case will ollou, how much ha-» it 
Still of a humiliating character! Ife 
is rcluctantl}' induced, at a *gi<'at 
sacrifice to his feelings, to join the 
unfortunate opposition ngaiiwt that 
statesman, solely, as he 6c/wrci, fiom 
a stem sense of ]mblic duty. Yel he 
is obliged afterwards to confess tliat 
Canning was mmlj wiser tliau him&elf 
in the matter, and to cany tiio \ery 
measure on account ot which his 
fiiend had been so mercilessly assailed 
He dlscovei's that the violence done 


Ibjfi dviy irould entitle him to gratis 
itid^ add respect. But, ailas ! it turns 
odt that this fim eviction was waut- 
'mgf that It wss bas^d on a foundation 
or sand ; that what principles he had 
ivere va^e and weak, and were liable 
to bo bh^iii^d aft the time, much more 
than ho t^ew, by extraneous and 
contingent cireomstanecs. Hiis is the 
reason Why they afterwards gave way, 
when their yielding was demanded by 
his political ]» 06 ition. "Hu* law of 
duty that was deemed so stem and 
indexible, pro ed, A>heu the test u ns 
applied, to be pliant and elastic ; llie 
convictions which were beliovc^d to be 
based on the firmest Trotestant piin- 
dple, turned out to be chiefly depen- 
dent on public ripcnc^ss. And when lie 
icfiectcctthat he had gained his])owei 
by so mistaken a coiu-se, by b(» un- 
foundcj4 an oi>position to Canning, 
smely this would call for feelings ol 
repenlauce on aeiounl of his picvioiis 
eiTurs, this would at least diniaiid 
some e\|)iessioii of that coiitiition 
and humiliation, which seem so ilis- 
tasteful to his natuie. But this N 
what he seems peculiaih disinclined 
to do, and till some such avowal ot 
ivpeutance has been made, we cannot 
tliiiik that he will ba'v e expiaUnl liN 
enor. 

llis position with respect to the 
'VVhigs is c»f a similarly humiliating 
kind. What must he non think ot 
that bitter opposition which he 
formerly promoted and encouraged 
against them, now that lie disco^el 
that he is lully prc‘pared to cany out 
tli(‘ir c'Xtiemest jn'inciplesV Must it 


fo his teclings, upt only was producti\ e 
of no good to his count ly, but actually 
of detriment. He discovers that his 
^former objections wore not (as had 
been preft^ssed) to tho principle* of tlic 
measure, but only because the public 
mind was not yet ripe for it, and that 
* as fDon as the public mind ripened, 
Ms owm woulft ripen too^ What re- 
gret must thus pe oxcltod in tho mind 
a^wakeiied to the consciousness of its 
Jong mistake I 

If he had been satisfied that hh 
tmpOBition to Oanning had proceeded 
nm a film and well-grounded con- 
vietlon^ horn fi$ unswerving sbnae of 
puhlio duty, his oouduet^ however 
n^gnant to his fbelings* would, on 
the whole, be* a just subject of pride, 
and the sacrifice of his friendship to 


not be a subject of penitence* to hitii 
to disc*o\cr, that here again his poliiy 
w^as, under his present a iew s, injtirious 
to his countrj ; that his power has 
been based on an opposition to ])0ople 
WM’ser, as lie now cuufcHsc's, than him- 
self? Yet hero, too, ho most strangely 
resists any avowal of contrition or 
humiliutiou. 

This phenomenon is not of an 
amiable nature, nor one which would 
dispose us to a favourable view of Ms 
career* Wo can scarcely, I think, 
wondoTf all things considered, that his 
previous conduct, and mom espodaUy 
that towards Conning, should have 
been brought under discussioh in For- 
liament* as liable to tho suspicion of 
premeditate duplicity and 

having, In fact, been similar to 



that of his three 
respect to the<?om Laws. Jlli indeed; 
would it have spohea for ^Hpjs^litiical 
morality of that Honourahlp Hous^ IT 
his conduct had been Wei? 

without notice. as Jfie ^ map aiid « 
proper course woicli nUghf! 
lor from a British Statmi^^ 
this question we witfl^Ve olhers to 
dedde, for this is a point offVhich 
every one must entertain his own 
opinion. Since such has avowedly 
been his conduct for the three last 
years, there is nothing to prevent us 
from extending it over the whole of 
his public life. Wo do not, hoy ever, 
purpose to enter minutely into any 
such researches. W e can only wonder 
at the very needless amount of agita- 
tion into which his supporters were 
thrown, when the subject, not long 
since, was broached in Parliament, A 
belir*f Avas there expressed, that his 
v:onduct on the Catholic Qheslion had 
been equally insincere with his recent 
behaviour on the Corn Laws ; that he 
had then, as now, suffered his col- 
leagues and the public to deceive 
themselves, and had not openly avowed 
his real opinions. Sir It. Peel is 
roused to the greatest indignation at 
such an assertion. Yet surely this 
anger in him is somcAvhat out of 
place. His present insincerity, or - 
deceit by sufferance, he does not at- 
tcmjit to deny ; — ^it AvoiiJd, indeed, be 
Useless for him to do so. Why, then, 
is he so indignant at the idea that his 
fonner conduct should have been 
similar to his present? Was insin- 
cerity a gi'eater eyime tAventy years 
ago than it is now ? Is deceit in the 
gi'cen tree A\'orsc than it is in the di*y ? 
If his public duty in 1845 authorised 
him to alloAv * Lord Stanley, Lord 
Ashburton, and his party generally, 
to deceive themseh’-es,” Aray might 
it not have authorised him in 1825 to 
allow Mr. Canning and Lord Liver- 

K to deceive themselves also ? If 
laAvful for him now to mask and 
stppress his real opinions, why should 
not have been so then? Yetbyhis 
eneri^tic protestations he would seem 
to tuink»,that it' must have been highly 
Such charges could oply 
|)iroo^4$ if we believe him, from the 
'^e hud t^dictire malice of pohtleal 

? The charges of having done 


xet wuat are these ma bitterest o|^nentbefi#i^ 

? The charges of having done we*to beHieve his ' mt 

then precisely what he has avowedly the same course which her pureued in 


ftod led Jfa 

hstray ; ' Of h^vIhyOptoiMA' meiiU^ 
pi;Ofe«sedly on pHn^le,/ when 
reaMtyTie Was only ' 

dent symptoms of publbdp<mml^ 
or forioome Othd favoUrat^ 
ture, as might best snit^his View9fr.v#^ 
^His indication, then, seems to im 
to be the severest censure ^at coM 
be passed on his conduct ; and since 
he takes such pains to condemn him- 
self, we will not* trouble onrselvCs^to 
defend him.. We will leave him to 
Bis oAvn tender mercies; from no 
quarter can his castigation proceed 
better than from his oa^ti hand. 

Wg will merely hint a few remarks 
on the line of defence he has 'adopted. 
He seems to think that it all turns on 
some verbal expressions of his owU, 
and that if he establish his position ^ 
on these, no possible ground is left for ‘ 
suspecting him of insincerity. He 
insists several times, “ I repeat that 
the Avhole of this question turns on the 
point, Bid I, or did I not (at a cer- 
tain time) use such and such expres- 
sions to Lord Liverpool?” We can- 
not agree with him in thinking Ibat 
the question turns mainly upon this, 
or even that it is much affected by it. 
The question, in our appreh^hsipn, 
turns upon this: — Seeing that you 
have been, tlirough an unknOwn por- 
tion of your eareer, accustomed to 
suppress and made your opinions, and 
allow people, as you phrase- it, to J 
deceive themselves, liaA^e we any rea- 
son to think that your conduct Avas 
more ingenuous in your youth than it. 
was in your mature prime^ud Is in 
your declinmg age? SeHng wWit ; 
your practice has recently beemi^^ iWa 
think that people must be #; 

these matters to judge for 
and to form their oWn^ opmioti, iqniS; 
your insincerity, as^o^ its natii^ 
duration, andate amount. ' 
the question were to be dedded 
oivn Avords, it would farei* ffl : 3^1 |i 

case ; for, as we saw above, 
of hiB^^revised and icoiremd 
'his 'own expresdOiii-on\;.tSif^w|p^ 
meJre' against 'him 





R^ecti&ns by the Va^e^t <ifAe^ Late ^emkrii 


with respect to the Catholic 
:^;dp].estioii, had sugi^sted itself to his 
so early as in 1825, wo should 
I '^^^^iorccd to regard his conduct to 
^M^^ng as disgi*aocd by most culpable 
iff^ypocrisy* Ho must have opposed 
^ statesman upon hollow and do- 
f fitful grounds, and must have ob- 
Itoed power upon false pretences* 

' assert that such was actu- 

W lffi^-the case, but if we are to believe 
f statements it must have been so. 

We can only hope that his account of 
/the business was incon^ct, and that 
the foresight ho would seek to attri- 
butd*to himself had no. rejil existence. 
If, then, any body is maligning him, it 
would seem to be himself; and when 
he is thus merciless to his own cha- 
he can scarcely wonder at 
some severity from the hands of his 
foes. We have no wish for our part 
to say any thing of him so injurious, 

^ as that which he has left on record 
against himself; and wc will leave liim 
therefore, as before, to smart beneath 
the lash of his own sclf-iuflictcd 
chastisement. 

i'here is another charge, quite 
distinct from the preceding, brought 
against him with respect to his con- 
duct towai’ds Canning ; viz., that ho 
sanctioned the violent attacks made 
against that statesman by some of his 
snpportta.* 

,His own language, indeed, is free 
from this violence, but wc can scarcely 
avoid tlflnking that blame attaches to 
him for indifference in the matter, for 
suffering his followers to employ an 
iungencrous mode of warfare against 
his rival, when if may reasonably be 
sti|^osed that a decided expression of 
di&>]^proyal on his pait would have 
gone far^o put a stop to this. His 
ec^duct m the case, of the Whigs M^as 
similar, and their very generous 
behaviour at the prescut time to him, 
Words a most striking contrast to Ills 
pijevious treatment of them. As to 
the actual guQt tp, be imputed to these 
ai^auants Canning, we hear 


very different estimates. Hiat their 
attacks had a very powerful effect 
upon him personally, and were bitterly 
felt by hun, there can bef no doubt ; 
and there seems no good ground for 
questionihg,the opinion of his relatives, 
that they had a sbarein hastening his 
doafh. , It is urged, however, in &eir 
behalf^ that they were doing no more 
tlian wnat is frequently done in politics ; 
that they were young men, accus- 
tomed to sec violent jKsrsonal attacks 
considered ‘an ordinary weapon of 
political warfare, and they would pro- 
bably therefore think that theirs were 
perfectly en r^le ; that their assaults 
were not more bitter than what have 
often been made on other statesmen ; 
that public men must expect this kind 
of ajinoyance, and that it was impos- 
sible to anticipate that they would 
produce so uii'^'onted an effect in this 
instance. Granting them the full 
benefit of these apologies, there will 
still remain a considerable share of 
blame. If a practice is culpable, 
however general, those wdio adopt it 
must boar in some mcasm*c the guilt 
of any evil consequences that ensue. 
School-boys are in the habit of flinging 
stones without any very gi’cat regard 
to the damage they may occasion, and 
the prsxctice among them not being 
looked on as blamable, we cannot, 
from proofs tliat a boy has flung th<?se 
stones, argue in him any very pecu- 
liarly evil nature. NcA eriholess, no- 
body can deny, that if one of these 
boys, though not much mop? careless 
or vicious than his fello'W^, should 
chance to aim so full at a more than 
usually delicate head, that his stone 
should be the cause of death, this 
should be a subject of repentance to 
him, a lesson that ho should remember 
with huipilia'tion for the rest of h]|» 
life, and one which should bo fre- 
quently quoted as a^seful example of 
the cdpabilityfof the practice. > A 
guilt of a nature analogous to this is 
what we should attribute to , these 
assailants ; the guilt of gr^t wantoi^*^ 


. Thai. tins opposition to Can was eharaeteiiBod by a peculiar throlence on 

of its tneinborai appears to be ftidispniable^ inaemneh asilleeitie to 

opinlop Of aequaintod with Ckniringiihatithadtiooasidlsv^* 
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X It^teHons nuggetited by die 

Tiesa and mcannete, though not of 
maiUce prepenitse. 

And if a person whose years, or 
wnose position, stich as a tutor to 
these boys, ought to have rendered 
him wiser, should have been standing 
by at the time, while these stones 
were raining against a friend or rival 
of his, with the view of diveiliug and 
pleasinghim, and should have re^rded 
the matter with indifference, thinking 
to himself it is no more than what all 
boys do, it is not likely thdt any harm 
will come from it this time more than 
any other ; — ho also should look on 
his couiihiance, under the circum- 
stances, as matter of humilialion and 
repentance, Aciili>ability similartothis 
very pos'^ibly a^taclu‘s io Sir 11. P<*el, 
and if so, it shonhl not be looked upon 
as in any way light and trivial, how- 
ever mueh it may be sought to be 
sheltered by custom or examine. 

Ilis blame indeed in this matter 
would be rather negative than po*^!- 
tive, rather of omission than (d‘ eom- 
luission, and would not therefore afford 
ground for any positive charge. Very 
probably, by the ordiiiaiy rules of 
jtolitical warfare, his conduct in this 
affair would be just itiable. It would 
be deemed sufficient by them that he 
should be clear from aU such \ ioleiico 
himself ; it would not be thought in- 
cumbent on liiin to take any especial 
Iilpins to stop it in others. Had he, 
however, been of a generous nature, 
wo should have expected more than 
this ; and wo think in that case he 
would ha VO taken more eiicrgelic 
measur<‘s to repress this wanton and 
culpable practice, especially against 
one who had been liis frieml. There 


of’tike Ltxie 

ordinarily done ; he , would have > 
more clearly the culpability of 
practice, though established by nsage; 
and would have blamed it in stronger 
language than many of his pairtyl^' 
would think it merited. We think, 
therefore, that it is a passage in ihla , 
career which he should look on wim 
deep humiliation, although we shoultf 
not be disposed to consider it thi < 
ground of any veiy serious charge. * 

It is riot, however, in any way* a 
matter of wonder that some should ’ 
entertain a severer judgment; for Sir 
11. Peel’s subseqijent conduct has been 
such, that it justifies much liberty of 
opinion on these matters. It is in 
these cases that a perfect sineerity 
and ingenuousness of conduct is of - 
the greatest use in purging a charac- 
ter which may undeservedly have, 
been placed in untoward and suar 
picious cirCttmstances. If his oWU, 
wily and deceitful behaviour has very 
much weakened the defence ^hicn 
such a character would have afforded 
him, he has none but himself to 
blame. We can feel no pity for him 
under such imputations, for these sus- 
picions are no more than the natural 
and proper punishment which genered'' 
insincerity calls down upon itstilf. 
As one 'of the rewards of tmthM 
and ingenuous conduct is^^at it fdt- 
tifics the whole character, and repels 
unmerited suspicion, so the fitting and 
appropriate punishment of hypocrisy 
is that it throws a tarnish over the 
whole career, and prevents the as- 
sumption of the high tone of blame- 
less and unassailable purity. 

Nor can we leave unnoticed the 
weakness of liis retort on his assall- 


is certainly nolhiiig in his conduct on 
Uiis occasion to applaud ; no generous 
traits, as there uiiglit have been, to 
raise him in our estimation. But this 
is more, perhaps, than wc could rea- 
sonably expect ; men do not look for 
grapes from thistles, nor for genero- 
sity from Peels. We cannot well 
ma^jS it an actual charge against a 
man, that he was not generous ; ab- 
sence of generosity is not guilt, but 
TOverty ^ character. Uliat Sir R. 
Pcidla conduct on this occasion may 
have evinced poverty of cliaracter, is 
no more than what his general daroor 
wo^ dispose us to believe* A higher 
mlim Umid not have been contented 
Wth doing ,no more than w^hat was 


ants, when he complains so loudly 6t ; 
these old accusations being distm%ed ' 
after so long a slumber. Ho woti]|$, 
arguo from this that they arise 
from'^arty malice. “ I ask,’’ 
whether, if I had not bron^t feiifS;: 
ward the ptesent measure, I ShoW;!: 
have heard a word of' all*these 
sations?” Very likely not ; we sqnlj^f 
agroe with him that in that case 
would probably have lain . : 

without muchTevlval of notloei 
acute a mind must, one VroulA tImKi 
perceive that their 
the present moment 
be expected, 

,pr unwDrtbyiriS||dvea:‘ 
induct nas been'' 




, and peo|dd ftfe nattir 
ta trace np the Mddeitr 
In Tfinoh so reniadcal)le«^4[* 
K0&cf t^es its 1 ^, Bnt more t]^alr 
is his recent conduct which 
more especially establislies his insin*^ 
"^Iseilty; and does he forget that it ta 
on the iiispicion of insmcOrity, that the 
: culpability of much of his previous 
'cod^ depends? His career cannotwell 
\ he judged apnon, bnt it can be somnoh 
hettWf ajEios^erion. Sy hen life refers to 
the character given him by Canning, 
as a testimony of #is integrilgr, does 
! he think that Canning would have so 
expressed himself, if he had known 
at that time what was to be hiS future 
conduct on the Catholic question? 
Does he not see that it is his subsc- 
hnent behaviour wliich enfbely nulli- 
fies all the praises that Canning ntay 
have bestowed upon him; even if it 
were not futile in everySray to refer 
to such comijliments ? And docs he 
not ^ee that his recent conduct in the 
case of the Com Laws aggravates 
the suspicion of insincerity? It is 
this which has reasonably awakened 
a scrutiny into the previous events 
of his career; it is this which;has ex- 
cited that discussion which has fixed 
for ever an unmusical dissoi^nco be- 
%een the names of Canning and of 
reel. ‘ 

For our own part, putting aside his 
culpability in the matter, we would 
look upon his relation with these 
maligners of Canning, to bo not so 
much blamablo as ominous. How- 
ever much we may be disposed to 
acquit him of any eonnivance in the 
matter, yet the mere fact that his 
po'wer owed obligation at its outset to 
so violent an opposition against a man 
like Canning — an opposition which 
so deeply imbittered the career of that 
generous and high-minded statesman, 
this mere fact, 1 say, is an unfortunate 
and untoward foct, one whicli would 
stand as no happy augury at the com- 
mencement* of the brightest course of 
^ure and irreproachable patriotism. 
But when it staanls at the cximmenoe- 
ment of a career like his, of that long 
tissue of inconsistent profession, of 
masked and disingenuous policy, it is 
a gloomy and an inauspicious fact^ 
one which fully justifies the expression 
of his antagonist, in calling his an ill- 
omcjued and a sinisieriparecr,' 
•Whatever view be taken, there is 


PO *^bui]Sd iyi^ complamt, if oon- 

^ |lw cpnsi&red, he is 

Dpt lay daim^ to 

ahjr e;aii0S3ive bM aeneous deli- 
csacy,. For ohr partf when we hear 
his (sonduct to- Ckmdng censnied, 
though it may be too severdy, we are 
rather disposed tq yeserve our jiity tor 
Canning, to give any portion of 
ov^ tenderness to the fragile and seu- 
sifiye Bo6l. ForHs it not jj^ecisely 
one of the* coinplais^ to which he is 
justly liable, that he was not duly 
alive to the evil of such attacks when 
made against the charactd 0 K>f another, 
and that he profited by the support, 
of, those who made them, without 
any voiy energetic ^remonstrance ? 
Did he not stand by while the iron 
was ef^ng into the soul of his tbnuer 
friend; without any voiy gi’eat and 
j)oignant grief, without any severe 
disturbance of his equanimity? He 
appears to have maintained a mngna- ■ 
turnons composure, and philosophically 
to have reaped the ailvantages, un- 
mindful, in his short-siglited views, 
of what might happen to himself. 

Efieu ! quam temere in nosmet legeni 
sqncimus iniquamP' Now, when his 
own conduct is assailed, though on 
just and reasonable grounds, while 
that of Canning was attacked on the 
most frivolous and unreasonable, 
whither has suddenly vanished that 
stoical fortitude with wliich he so 
firmly bore up against the attacks on 
his friend? Now it is. to turn to 
wince and to complaini'Ho pix)test 
against all rancour in politics, to ch*.- 
precate all asperity of tone, to clalin 
a mildimd courteous mode of discus- 
sion. Maxims most good and true In 
themselves, but why were they not re- 
membered earlier ? Where were they 
among his former p,arty ? where were 
they w'hen those mijust attacks were 
made, whiclr-tiow form a just subject 
of attack in their turn? It was not 
from him nor his partisans that the 
voice was raised which stigmatised 
those proceeding. No: hjl^ present 
complaints are idle: to bd‘ of avail 
we ought to have heard of ihem eai^lier. 
His position at present is ho mom than 
the f;-|rcsult of that natural and 
equitable action, by wliich injustice, 
though late, punishes itself H is 
a law' of ^.nature from wmcli no 
man may escape ; neither a beggat^" 
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nor a Oiii{ imiw begets ettensivs iloflttence and popnlnilty. 

anothoTy dt Ukd brdod and' Mnd'witk It ia this, indeed, which renders ms' 
Itseif« icy*i> furk jutkp n^Ufm eiicampie inorq peculiarly baneful and 

T/jtni, r itMM Tho cup demoralisiiig, for, owing to the fa* 

Avhich in his youth ho tranquilly suf- irour he has gained by his recent mea<* 
fored a nobler soul to drain to the sdre^ tho hollowness and insincerity 
dregs, how should he refuse in hie of his prcviofie career are by niany 
declining years to put Ms lips to the wholly otcrlookcd. Tho admiration 
margin V Let him tiy its taste with lavished on such a policy as this, must 
the best faco he can, ^vithout super- enereise a most pernicious Influence, 
Hnous winnings or complainings* ii^uiious to the charactci: of public 
lie need not be unnecessarily aiTpro- men, and of the nation at large, 
hensive of its eJTect ; it will not act Every thing that can counteract this 
on him as it did on a nobler nature, mistaken tendency,* would be a real 
The chill and callous organisation of benefit ; and it is chiefly witli this 
thcegotist Will receive no more than a view that we have been induced to 
beneficial stimulus ffom tho potion contribute our mite in an otherwise 
which is deatli to the generous soul, nngeoiai task, l^at hen we find 
The darts which would find their way skilful insincerity r*‘ceiving the praises 
direct to the frank and open heart, due only to disinterested virtue, we 
will fall blunt and ])owerless long feel called upon to lift our feeble voice 
before they reach those hidden and against so fatal a delusion. Thopros^ 
inaccessible recesses of Ids own, pect, by no means improbable, of his 
eased Jis it is in a trii)le mail of cold- return to power, renders such efforts 
ness, feocreoy, and self-delusion, still more important. For such an 
Should a stray one, piercbig that ele- event is far more likely than many 
phantinc hide, awaken an unwonted uouid bo inclined to deem. How- 
smart, our pit} would be sti'cled by t‘\ cr deserted lie maybe by his old 
the reflection, — “ 7^af/as te hoc vuU Irieiuls, a new and rising party is 
mre^ l\tlhs immolat^'^ and we should gathering around him, and the old 
w’at(*h the flow of blood, with no ap- thampion of the High Tories is become 
prehension of a serious efl'ect, but tho flower of the Ultra Radicals. Tlie 
i\ith feelings of pleasure, arising strongest hopes arc entertained by 
from the soiiec of a somewhat satisfied these of his sj^cedy retum to the 
justice. I)ost of Minister. \Vo are told, as 

What, then, is the moral of the quoted tibove; that he is to be trimn- 
whole matter? A short and simple phantly bonie into power on tlie 
one. shoulders of the people, and in that 

IjET no OKI- Aspinn to a i-ifiAOTNa enviable position to remain as long as 
TAKT IN poiUTics, ijNLKSs HE POSSESS lu* ])leasos ; a sort of periiotual C! rand 
olfcNPiNK AND p vuNEST convictions: Yi/lor. lie has made friends, it 
LIST NO ONE w'ifoiLA.s NOT SUCH iiRM would .ii>poar, w itli the Mammon of 
PKiNOiPLES JN ins iiEAHT, OIVe i r- tlic Cotton Lords, that when the 
^TEiiANCK TO rNLiiGEiic PKOFEssioNS Landlords failed they might receive 
WITH HIS LIPS : LET NO ONE WHO HAS him iiito everlasting habitations. That 
NOT A GiiFAT soi^L SET UP FOR BEING he lias Sufficient })opuhirity and influx 
A GREAT MAN. CllCO for tllis J)llTI)OSO iS IlOt tO* be 

questioned, and tho jealousies of the 

If Sir R. Peers career as a public two great rival parlies are likely to be 
man w ere over, the reflections stig- favoiu-able to his views. If it be tme 
gested by it, however intercbting in a that he has all along been working to 
speoulative point of view, would not this constuumation, that bis secret 
be of much immediate practical im- steady aim has been to come out ae 
portauce. But such is by no means the Popular Minister of the move* 
the case : this mysterious character ment, however severely his previoua 
irt still among us, playing his part conduct must be censured, we cannot 
upon the stage, and possessed of veiy deny it a certain amount Of skill. We 

Translated by Shelley : 

KoTengo and wrong bring forth their kind ; 

The foul cubs like the parents arc.’’ 
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hope, however, that it will meet with 
the ill success that it deserves. It is 
impossible to think that a character 
like this, however able, is fitted to 
govern the nation. That the popular 
will, whatever it may bo, wfll be 
readily executed by him, is perfectly 
dear ; but something more than this 
is necessary to cuiibtitute a good 
Minister. They must indeed bo a 
peculiar kind of Liberals who would 
gladly oily themselves with such a 
leader as this. 

Lirenso they mean, when they ciy liberty. 
For who loves that must itrst be wise and 

good.” 

Now their chosen master, Sir 
Bobert, has unfortunately placed him- 
self in such a position, that he cannot 
be both wise and good, 'His course 
must either have been very mucli 
mistaken, or very iii&iiicerc, so that if 
he be wise he cannot be good, aiul if 
he be good he cannot be w isc. It is 
impossible, therefore, that he can be 
l>olh, though perfectly possible that 
he maybe neither. AVe cannot, then, 
congratulate the Ultra party upon the 
acquisition that they have made ; and 
if as fnends th<»y find reason to l>e 
satisfied with their new champion, 
they will be the first of his friends 
who have done so. 

Surely, how ever, we are not yef so 
badly off, but that we may find men 
both wiser and better for ourMinisters, 
Let us hope that the new government, 
in spite of its very inauspicious coiu- 
mencement, may at least, by its 
honesty and sincerity, form a brilliant 
contrast to its predecessor. Tliey 
have a great task before them, one 
whidi will test their worth and then* 
abilities to the ntmost, and afford the 
amplest scope to their energies ; viz. 
the improvement of the social condi- 
tion of the labouring classes. Let 
them know at once, and let them 
openly proclaim it, that this will re- 
quire far higher and more extensive 
principles than those of political 
economy ; that it will not be accom- 
plii^ed by the “ competition ” or by 
the “ state of nature ” proposed by an 
Episcopal economist, nor by the 


mere process of buying lii the cheapest 
and selling in the deai'cst market. 
Nay, let them be well assured that it 
will require an infringement of this 
sacred principle, however blasphemous 
it may sound in the ears of our Liberal 
cottonocracy. It will require an in- 
terference with the market of labour, 
and with the lonlly privileges of 
capital. They must be prepared to 
encounter the censure of mail} a dog- 
matic economist, the odium of many 
a wealthy capitalist, and even the in- 
gratitude of many of the people upon 
whom their benefits shall be con- 
ferred. Tlie problem is one for which 
their i)rcdccessor, Sir Robert, was 
evidently totally unfitted, for it will 
require minds above the spirit of the 
time, Statesmen who must anticipate, 
not follow, the reigning popular doc- 
trinw. Their present conduct will 
show whether tiny arc really Liberals, 
or merely false and empty assumers 
of the name; whether they avo in 
jiosbChMon of the high and true prin- 
ciples which conduce to the virtue 
and happincfe'^ of Stales, or whether, 
like the moss, they aie principally 
engrossed in c(mnnercial and indus- 
trial doctrines. It cannot be dis- 
guised that they have made a veiy 
poor beginning, disgraceful to their 
name and to their former achieve- 
menth ; let us hope that shame may 
serve to stimulate them for the future 
to something more glorious and 
honourable. 

Sir Robert Peel’s conduct wdll sci^’c 
them ill many matters as a u&cfid 
example, as a solemn warning, as a 
] practical illustration of the lioindy 
adage, that “honesty is the bes^t 
policy.” AVc have seen enough of the 
evils entailed by a masked and disin-« 
genuous jiolicy, which delights in 
allowing people to deceive themselves. 
hoi us uoAv contrast with it the ad- 
vantages of a sincere, open, and con- 
sistent course Let us profit by the 
late Premier’s career as an example, 
in which case it will not have been 
without its use; and let ns, by so 
doing, avoid the disgrace of falling 
again under his ]>ower. 


pT mted ly II Jiiam Bhehvood 4* Ediuhurgh* 
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MEMOIR OF THE LATE JOHB|j^WILTAlAAI SMITH, OP THE INNER TEMPLE, 
bSrister-at-La\w. , 

BY SAMUEL WaVRREN, OP THE INNER TEMPLE, BARRISTER- AT-L AW, 

• But tlio fair guerdon when we hope to find, 

And think to burst out into sudden blaze, 

Comes the blind Fury with tho abhorred shears. 

And slits the thin-spun life. 

Milton.— 


The name of John William Smith, 
haprister-at-law, of the Inner Toni] do, 
now appears, possibly for the first 
time, before ninetccn-tivcntictlis of 
the readers of Blackwood's Magazine, 
It is that, liowcvcr, of a remarkable 
and eminent man, just cut uff in his 
prime, before he had completed his 
thirty-seventh year: having as yet 
lain littlemiore than a twelvemonth in 
his grave, to which he liad been borne 
by a few of his soiTOw^ful and admii*- 
ing friends, on the 24th of December, 
1^5, Another eminent member of 
the English bar, Sii* William Follett, 
belonging to tho same Inn of Oom-t, 
and also cut off in the prime of 
life, while glittering in the zenith 
of his celebrity aiicb success, had 
been buried only frv^ mouths pre- 
viously. 1 * endeavoured to give the 
readers of this Magazine, in January 
1846, some account of the character 
of that distinguished person ; and Mr. 


Smith, learning that Iwas engaged upon 
the task, with morbid- anxiety repeat* 
c^dly begged me to show him what Iwas 
wriliug, up to within a few weeks of 
his own decease : a request with which, 
for reasons which 'will become obvious 
to the reader of this sketch, 1 declined 
to comply. "With Sir William F oUett’s 
name all the world is acquainted : yet 
I venture to tliink that the name of 
John William Smith has greater claims 
upon the attention of readers of bio- 
graphy. Ilis character and cjuver 
w^ill, it is lielicvcd, be found penna- 
nently and intrinsically interesting, — 
at once affecting, inspiriting, and ad- 
moj I it ory . lie fell a martyr to intense 
study, just as that competent and 
severe body of judges, the English 
bench and bar, had rocognl^f^d his 
eminent talents and acquirement^, 
and the shining and substanti^ 
wards of unremitting exertioii«fcwero 
beginning to be showered .upon hSia 


* This narrative was oiiginally composed in the third person ; but so much of 
it consists of my own personal intercourse with Mr. Smith, that the use' of that cir- 
cuitous form of expression became as irksome to the writer, as he thinks it would 
have proved tedious and irritating to the reader. 
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to the 'bar almost' totally ments. INTo one is less disposed than 
.^^p^filtnowny and was destitute o^ any the writer of .tliis memoir, to set a 
of person, voice, or man- high value upon prcscocious intellectual 
His soul, however, .was noble, development. Observatum Jwe est, 
pid^ feelings were reftned aud ex- says (iuinctilian, in his passionate 
Jlted,* and, when he departed from lamentation for the death of his gifted 
■Sih^fr scene of intense excitement and son, celcrius occidere fastinutam maturU 
;^alry iijto which his lot had been totem, f The matiwity*, however, of 
those who had enjoyed the best John William Smith, far more than 
hpjportunities for forming a true judg- realised his early promise, and rendei *3 
ment of him, knew not whether more doiiblji^iteresting any wcll-authcnti- 
tQ. adinii<e, *his moral excellence or his cated Account, and such I liave muc- 
l^i^cctnal eminence, which shone the ceeded in obtaining, of Ins early cliild- 
brightly for the sensitive modesty hood. When advanced not far from 
Which enshrouded them. Many have infancy, he appears to havo^beeii cha- 
expressed surprise and regi’ct that so ractcrised by a kind of quaint thought- 
interestinj^ a character should ftule fiilness, rjiiick observation, and a pre- 
from the public e 3 "e, ■^vithont any at- dilection for intellectual amusements, 
.tempt having been made by his ft'iends He was alwa^^s eager to have poetry 
to give a full account of Ins character j-ead to him, and soon exhibited proofs 
and career. I was one of his very of that prodigious memoiy, by which 
earliest friends ; witnessed the whole he wah all his life pre-eminently dis- 
of his professional carect, shared his tinguished, and which has often made 
hope^ and fears, and, wdth tw'O or the ablest of his friends imagine that 
three others, attended upon him aficc- with him, forgetting was a thing im- 
tionafc^iy tothcveiylast. During the possible. Before he knew’ a Sdgle 
3 ’’ear wHcli has since elapsed, I have letter of tlie alphabet, wliich he leanit 
iseflected much upon his character, far eai'lier, inoreoAXM, than most 
and had many opportunities for ascer- cliUdreii, he would take into his hand 
|ta|niug the respect with wliicli liis his little i)ictnred stor}'-book, ivhich 
biemoSy is cherished in the highest had been perhaps only mice, or lios- 
quartai^. I shall endeavour, therefore, sibly twice, read over to liim, oml 
though W'ith great misgivings as to pndend to read aloud out of it : 
my oompotency for the ta^, to present jthos<^ overlooking him scarcely credit- 
to reader an impartial account of iug the tact of his mdly being unable 
my gifted Mend : no one else, wdth one to tbll one letter from the other ; for 
exception,^ having, up to this time, he repeated the lotteipress verbatim^ 
undertaken the tiisfc. from beginning to end. Tliis feat 

..John William Smith, the eldest o( has been repeatedly witnessed before 
Bightchildren, wiwof ahighlyresjK^ct-’^' he had rcacl»ed his third year. To 
able family : liis father having died iu all the Irieuds of Mr. Smith in aftor- 
I88i6, Vice-treasurer and Paymaster- life, this cii'cumstance is easily crodi- 
geiw^al of the Forces in Ireland. Both ble : for the quickness of his memory 
Im ^onts wore Irish — his mother was equalled by its tenacity, and both 
liaving been a Miss Connor, the ajipeared to us almqst unequalled, 
sistar of a late Master in Chancery, When three years old, he read with the 
in Ireland. They lived, however, greatest facility aU such tiooks as are 
in London, where the subject of usually put into the hands ot* children; 
this memoir was bom, In Chapel and his delight was to act, m the 
Stre^pi^Belgrave Square, on the 23d evening, the fable which ho had read 
ctaBUhiy, 1809. From the earliest in the morning — and ai'cador iuea* 
[)eriod at witich note could be taken tiate he even then appeared to be. 
of tliieir manalestatian, he evinced^the Between his thiid and sixth year, ho 
[)Ofises»ion; of ' superior mental eudW- had read, effeciualig^ many hooka of 


OlcHindiit but brief sketch, of W, Smith, in the Law MctgeisA'ne ftwr Peb^ 
ruaT3^ia4e, by Mr. Pbillimore, of the Oxford Circuit, one of hia S|08t aocom^iahed 
fUendfi. 

+ Lib. vi. |)roc'm. 
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history, especially those of Greece, 
Rome, England, and France ; acquiring 
with facility what he retained with 
the titmost fidelity. He seems to 
have been, at this time, conscious 
of possessing a strong memoiy, and 
pleased at testing it. " When not five 
ycfirs old, he one day put tlic parts of 
a dissected map, consisting of a hun- 
dred pieces, into his father’s pocket, 
and then called for them agpn one 
by one, without having made a single 
mistake, till lie had finished putting 
them together on the cnipet. At this 
carlyperiod, also, ho displayed another 
first-rate mental quality, namely, the 
power of abstraction — one by wliich he 
was eminently distinguished through- 
out his subsequent life. When a vciy 
young cliild, he was frequently ob- 
sciwed exercising this rare powder — 
lost to all around him, and evldeiatly 
intent upon some one object, to tiie 
exclusion of all others. Thus, for in- 
stance, hg would often bi'. ocenpied 
with a play of »Shakspcare, while 
sitting in the corner of the drawing- 
room, in wiiich w'eve many pei’sons 
engaged in (jonversation, or oflicrwiso 
doing wiiat would have eflectu* 
ally intcrnipted one wiio was not 
similarly endowed with himself. 
One of his brothers often played at 
chess with him, with closed folding 
doors between them, the- former mov- 
ing the chess-men for both, and the 
latter calling out tli(‘ moves, without 
ever making an erroneous one, and 
frequently winning the game. His 
partiality to ])oetry, from almost his 
infancy, has been already noticed : 
and it is to be added, that he was 
ec^ually fond of reading and writimj 
verses. One of his reiatives has at 
this inonumt in her possession a 
‘‘ Poem ” from his pen, in pencilled 
printed cliaracters, before lie bad 
learned, though he learned very early, 
to write, entitled, “The Mariner’s 
Return.” Till very recently, also, the 
same lady possessed another cmious 
relic of this precocious child, — namely, 
a prose story ; the hero of which w^as 
a peasant boy, wliom he took through 
almost all the countries of Eurojie, 
and through many vicissitudes, flniilly 
exalting him to the po§t of Prime 
Minister to Hemy Vni. The know- 
ledge of geogi*aphy and history dis- 
played in this performance, is declared 


by those who have read it, to be truly 
wonderful. Shortly after he hadT 
reached his eighth year, he was sent ^ 
to a sdiool at Isleworth, kept by a Dr„ 
Greenlaw, and remained there four ■ 
years. I have heard him fi'equentljJ* ^ , 
(lescribi^ his first anival at the sdiool, , 
and several incidents atteinling it, int 
such a manner as showed him th^'\ 
to have had great shrewdness and. ' 
keenness of obseivation. One, in 
paii;icula]*, struck me at as 

illustrative of his stern sense of right, 
and habits of iTflection, at that veiy 
early period. “I remember,” said 
h(5, “that soon after T had gotlo school, 
a big l)()y called me aside, add toldmo 
very seriously that I must prciparcfora 
ten-ible flogging on Satmxlay morning, 
and that bow'cver well T behaved, it 
would signify nothing, for it was an old 
custom at the school to flog a little boy 
on his first Satmday, before the whol© 
school, by way of example, and to 
make him behave 'svcll. I was hbr- • 
ribly friglitoiied at tliis ; but flic first 
thing that struck me, and kept mo 
aw^akci a good while thinking of it, 
was, how’ very unjuU a thing it was 
to do this ; and I thought so 
of thi&^ that 1 do believe I was 
length far luoiH} angiy than fright'- 
ened. Of course, when Saturday 
came, I found it had been all a joke 
only ; but I alw^ays thought it a very 
disagreeable and improper joke,” I 
have several times lieard Mr. Smith 
mentioji this little circumstance, and 
1 have above given many of liis own 
^^expressions, lie used to proceed to 
desci‘jbe the reasonings which he liad 
held in his own mind upon this sub- 
ject,^ all wiiieh, he said, ho vivi<lly 
recolhH!ted ; and it was certainly 
b(dh cm-ious and interesting to hear 
how he puzzled himself in trying to find 
out “ reasons why it might be right to, 
flog him under these circumstances.’* 
Dr. Greenlaw’’ was not slow in 
covering the extraordinary ^ilitiea 
of the little new-comcr, and used 
to describe them in glowing ferma 
to his father ; but would ad(F that, 
much'' as he admii*ed the 
talent and diligence, he* ' enter^jif. 
talned a still higher opiniom of 
the little fellow’s perfect podestyf^ 
his seeming nnconscioasness' ^ his 
mental superiority over his eo!mp»- 
nions, his honesty and simplicity of 
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'! j^itracter, aiid, above all, his im- 
; Waverihg and inflexible adherence 
tnith on even the most trifling 
I^Sspcasions. Every living friend of 
will testify that ho was thus 
j^Wtinguished throughout life, cxhi- 
; i^ting that 

'^Compoaituv jus, fosquc animi, sanctoaque 
recessus 

' llontis, 6t iucoctum gciicroso pectus honcsto, 

.which the stern moralist* declared 
;.^0 s#)rd the noblest quaUflcatlon 
, ,for appi^oaching the presence of the 

Hteo oedo ut admoveam iemplisj ct farre 
litabo. 

During this period, namely, from his 
; "eighth to his twelfth year,, he became 
' liassionately fond of writing verses : 
and I have now before me, kindly 
forwarded by one of his relatives 
in Ireland, Wo small quarto MS. 
vnljumes, containing exclusively 
what he wrote during tills period, 
extending to upwards of seventy or 
d^ty ' pieces, some of considerable 
length, and in every khid of English 
verse. Their genuineness is imques- 
and I shall quotes from 
them in the state in which they 
were originally collected at the 
time, without the alteration of a 
dngle letter. Having completely 
satisfied myself on this point, and 
hope the reader also, what will 
he think of the following evidence of 
the creative perception of humour 
jMrofessed by a cliild scarce thirtccu.^ 

, years of ago ? I have transcribed 
^verbatim. It is jn-efixed to a sati- 
rical poem of some length, entitled 
** Pr^tical Morality. ” 

Preface loquitur — 

“ Though it may appear' to thee, oour- 
ieQua reader, iihii 1 have in all ages been 
* considered as a vehicle of fumbling apo- 
logies and trivial excuses, a sort of go- 
between emph>yed by the writer to 
deprecate the anger of the peruser, in 
short, the literary servant of all-work, 
wbetter my duty be to expatiate on the 
merits, or apologise for the defect^ of my 
master, or ^as it oftep is) to claim the 
^^pity and* |broeilarance St the mobile, and 
set lirth in hu|ible terms the degrada- 
tions he has sabmiited, and Is still ready 
to,^l say, reader, though a 

* Pers. Sat 


part so servile has been assigned to mfit» 
yet, should my natural claims and iutrin* 
sic merits be duly considered, different, 
far different would be my station. tVhat I 
am 1 thus exalted in situation above my 
[sic] situated, (as I may say,) in the very 
van, exposed to thei sneer of every satiri- 
cal reader and sententious critic 1 Am I 
placed in a post so dangerous, and are 
contempt and humiliation my only re- 
ward 1 0, mankind, where is your gra- 
titude t Think, generous reader, on the 
services I have so often rendered you.: 
think how often, when you were about to 
enter upon the stupendous folio, or the 
dull and massy quarto, four inches 'at 
least in thickness, thiilk, 0 think, how 
often my timely, though unpromising ap- 
pearance, has warned you not to encumber 
your brain with the incalculable load of 
lumber ! With me, then, let the glorious 
work of reformation commence, restore 
me to the lionour and esteem 1 so justly 
deserve. I, for my part, shall still con- 
tinue to be a spy upon stupidity, and oft 
shall you receive the reward of your 
benevolence from my friendly and season- 
able admonitions.” 

“ ITozukiah Shortcut, 

C) tempora ! O mores ! ” 

The poem i« in two cantos; the 
first of whicli thus opens, — 

Long have I view’d the fglly and the sin 
That fill this wicked globe of ours, call’d 
earth, 

And once a secret impulse felt within 
My bosom, to convert it into mirth ; 

But then the vo*icc of pity, softly sighing. 
Hinted the subject was more fit for crying'. 

Democritus was once a Grecian sage— - 
A famous man, as every one must know — 
But rathqr fond of sneering at the ag^. 
And turning into laughter human wo ; 
Another sage, Heraclitus to wit. 
Considered if more wise to weep for it, 

1 can’t determine which of them was 
right. 

Nor can I their respective merits see ; 
The subject, disputation may invite, 

But that belongs to wiser men than me* 
It has already been discuss’d by pne, 

A better judge by far (see Penelon.) 

Verse the twelfth touches upon a 
topic with which its writer was des- 
tined afterwards, for a short time, to 
be practically familiai*. 

How sweet a fee unto the youthful lawyer 
Never before presented with a brief, 

To whose distressing case some kind em- 
ployer 

St|ps in, atiS'hrings his generous relief ; 

. ii. 73, 74* 
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7hus giving him a chance to show that 
merit 

So long kept down by the world’s envious 
spirit. 

Here is the little* practical moral- 
ist’s advice to the ladies 1 — 

Ye ladies, list ! and to my words attend, 
They’re for your good, as' you shall quickly 
see. 

Sit down by the fireside, your stockings 
mend, 

And never mingle spirits with your tea. 
When you retire at night, put out the 
candle. 

Discard your lap-dogs, leave off talking 
scandal. 

When card-tables are set, you must not 
play 

For ought beyond the value of one shilling: 
This is my firm decrco, although you may. 
As ladies mostly are, be very willing. 

I bid you cease, for into debt ’t will run 

ye. 

Do you no good, but spend your husband’s 
money. 

Husbands are fools who let their wives 
do so, — 

I scarce can pity when I see them ruin’d; 
For when they squander all, they ought 
to' know. 

Destruction is a consequence pursuant. 
When each hj^s turn’d his homo into a 
sad-house,' 

lie then finds out that he deserves a mad- 
house. 

I do denounce, in all the songs you sing, 
The words, meet, lovely^ dear angelic 
charmer, 

JFlames, sights^ irhhes^ hopes, — they 

only bring , 

Thoughts to a lady which perchance may*' 
harm her. 

You therefore must consider as ironic 
Every expression which is not Platonic. 

llic whole* poem is written in a droll, 
'sa-tirical strain, and sljows a gi*eat 
familiarity with the topics of ancient 
and modem literature. The rest of 
the volume consists of translations 
from ‘ Anacreon, Horace, and other 
Greek and I^atin poets, and many 
origmal pieces ; one of which latter, 
entitled “The Prodigal Soia,” thus 
gi'avely and imi)ressivcly opens, — 

Far from his kindred, from his country’s 
soil, ^ 

By want enfeebled, and oppress’d by toil, 
Compell’d with slow reluctance to de- 
mand ^ 

The niggard pity of a stranger’s haiid. 
And forced, ip silent anguish, to abide 
'The sneer of malice, the rebuke of pride : 


A wretch opprest by Sorrow’s galling , 
weight, ^ 

Deplored his ruined peace, his hapless 
fate. 

His was such anguish as the guilty knoW| ’ 
For self-reproach was mingled with his 
wo. 

He dared not fortune’s cruelty bemoan-^ 
The error, the offence, was airhis own. 
There arc also scattered over thio* 
volume several epigrams, one of, 
which is headed thus : “On a Lady 
who married her Brother-in-law.” 
After so many tedious winters past, 

The lovely S has caught a swain at 

last — 

A swain who twice has tried the marriagS 
life. 

And now resolves again to take a wife. 
Behold ! hehold the new-made mother 
runs, 

With ardour to embrace — her nephew^ 
son* / 

The second volume commences^with 
a poem of considerable length, entitled^ 
“Salamis,” with a notice that “The 
foregoing i)Ocm was presented to his 
fatlier, by John William Smith, Janu- 
•aiy 23d, 1821, the day on which ho 
completed his twelfth year.” Tlie 
following is “ The Argument,!^ of 
Canto T : — ^ 

Themistocles lying awake in the 
night, is surprised by the entrance of 
Aristides, who informs him that the Per- 
sian fleet had completely surrounded 
them. Themistocles tells him that this 
was effected by a device of his own, to 
prevent the Greeks from deserting the 
Straits, and sends him to Eurybiades, 
i calls a council in the morning, in which 
it is resolved to attack the enemy, and 
the whole fleet move forward in order of 
battle. — Scene, the Grecian camp on the 
sea-shore of Salamis.” 

The first C.iiito thus opens — 

Now darkness over all her veil had 
spread, » 

Save where the moon her feeble lustKa, 
shed. 

When from the clouds emerging, her dim 
ray . ^ 

Mc^ck’d the effulgence of the lucid day. 
Stretch’d on ^leir beds, the Greeks'lnJoft 
repose ^ 

Awhile forgot their harass’d country’s 

woes. , 

Themistocles alone awake remain’d, ' ^ 
By his anxiety from sl®cp restraijfd; " 
Although t^c chief with li^dtrr wife 
opprest, ’ IKf 

His care for Greece withheld his' wonted 
rest. ^ K 
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h ^6^ long hooTSj all had been fitiil 
0 ^- ' . around) 

; length he hears (or thinks he hears) 
fe';., ^ a sound; 

t wo startS) and sees a stately form advanee, 
in bright arms, and with a shining 

' Isinoe, 

' ^d by the moon’s faint beams, the chief 
V descried 

fA Perrian sabre glittering at^his side. 

Here follows the “ Argument of 

^ n — 

j , ^ Mardonius is surprised by the noise 
‘ 1 of the Greeks advancing, and the liostiie 
; fleet appearing, the ships move forward 
.'to meet them. — Lycomedes takes the 
flmt galley, and consecrates the spoils to 
Apollo. — The acts of Eurybiadcs, Mar- 
dohins, *and Themistocles. — .Aristides 
Bind Lycomedes landing in the Isle of 
Psyttalia, destroy a number of Persians 
stationed there, at sight of which, part 
of the Persian fleet gives way. — Aria- 
men^ endeavouring to rally them, is 
alain. — At his death the rest of the Per- 
sians fly. The Greeks pursue them to the 
Attic shore, and obtain a ‘complete vie- 
/torj) which concludes the Poem.” 

^ The whole poem showt^ a mind 
thoaronghly imbued with Grecian his- 
toig^, and the action is conceived and 
desi^ribed with considerable spirit. 
There aa'O a few lame verses, here 
imd thcrci but scarcely a single 
puerile conceit ; whih? a penisal 
the entire coiitouts of tlic,se 
records of a gifted chihl, is calculated 
to surprise, by the great extent of 
reading displayed by its >vritcr, and 
the ease and precision with wliich lie 
brings it to boar upon his subject. 

In the spring of 1821 he entered 
WestaWduster S^ool, taking his plac(5 
on the fourth fonii, wliich secm'ecl him 
jUii exemption from fagging. llc;ro, 
again, his progress wa^ss that of a boy 
of lirst-rate abilities, great dUigence, 
l^nd iinvaiying'good conduct. Two 
years afterwards, viz. in the spring of 
1823, he gained a king's scholarship, 
Smithout the assistance of a help^'^ a 
thing which it is believed was unx4‘e- 
eedent^. In the CoHegcvhoweviftr, he 
could hot escape sncIi 

was his independent spirit, that he 
refused to submit to IF, and imme- 
dlately resigned Ills hartl-won scholar- 
ship, witli all it^ prospects. His 
j^thei- was somewhat nohpliissed by 
IlKjb occurrence*, and pi*csently sent 
biin.to a school atlilackheath, kept by 


the present rector of AVoolwich, the 
llev. Wiliam Greenlaw, a son of his 
former master. Dr. Groenlaw. The 
Blackheath school contained no fewer 
than scveiity-two boys, many of them 
on the eve of quitting for Ihe imiversi- 
ties; but as soon as John William 
Smith made his appearance, he was 
not only recognised as being far supe- 
rior to them all, but equally well read 
with the ushers ; juid he consequently 
read with Mi*. Greenlaw himself, 
alone! being then, it will be recol- 
lected, little more than fourteen years 
of age! lie wrote every species of 
Latin verse u iih tin? utmost facility — 
of which he gav(s on one occasion, a 
]>roof not yet forgotten by his school- 
fellows : for, one civouing, shortly after 
going tliciv, he wrote all the Latin 
A'erscs for the entin* school, ft*om the 
highest to the lowest — in all metres, 
and on e\ery variety of subject. 
This feat was lately counmiiiicated to 
me by one of hisS then selioolfellous ; 
and 1 also recollect liim emee meuf ion- 
ijig the subject to me liimself ; adding, 
if I recollect correctly, that there was 
not a bliimler found in any of tlio 
vei*ses wliich he had written. During 
Ids vaciitious lie visited France, and 
mastered Ihe Fnmch aiul Italian lan- 
guages, with both of which, up to the 
])crio(l of his (lealh, he continued |>er- 
fecti}' familiar, and >(?ry partial to 
the writers of botli. About this 
time he began to cast about fora pro- 
fession: and entertiiincd the notion of 
either going uni to India, in a military 
ca]>acity, or entiu'iug Woolwich aca- 
demy us a cadet . His fa tlier persuaded 
him to relinquish tJic funner step, but 
assented to Ids adojiting the latter; and 
he paid close attention tp eiigiiieeriug. 
He has often exiiressed to me the 
delight he took in studying yh/ri/Yca- 
tion; adding, that he had sometimes 
regretted h^l^^ing abandoned that line 
of life, for that he fancied ho should 
liav<' been successful in it. His father 
would lij|ve procured 1dm an appoint- 
numt ill coiifomdty with his wishes, 
had not Ida views conccniing him 
been changed by his friend, the Eight 
Honourable Sir George Fitzgerald 
Hill, then Vice-treasurer of Induii4) 
who gave his son an appointment in the 
A'ice-tn^asnrer’s office atDublin Castle. 
Sir (jcorge quickly detected the supe- 
rior talents and acquirements of young: 
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Smith, and 1>ecam^ft much attached 
to him; evincing peculiar satisfac- 
tion in conversing with him, and lis- 
tening to his quaint, exact, pithy 
migwens to questions proposed to him, 
jyi)oat tins time he was smitten with 
the love of Lord Byi-oii’s poetry, which 
he devoured with avidity, and his own 
love of verse-writing revived. He 
became, indeed, very anxious to excel 
in poetry. He was soon tii'cd of his 
odidal duties, and resigned his situa- 
tion in favour of his brother, who at 
this moment fills a responsible office 
in the same department, in Dublin 
Castle. 

In the year 1826, being then in liis 
seventeenth year, Mr. Smith entered 
Trinity College, Dublin, where his 
whole career was, as might have been 
expected, one of easy triumph, lie 
constantly cavrii^d off the Mgbest 
classical premiums, and occasionally 
those* in science, as 'well as — whemwer 
he tried — for composition. In 1829, 
he gained a scholarship, and in the 
ensuing yciur obtained the highest 
honours in the power of Trinity Col- 
lege to bestow^ nai.ieJy, the gold medal 
for classics. 1I(! thought so little, 
however, of distinctions gained so 
easily, that he either forgot, or at afi 
events neglected, (wen to a^q^ly for 
his gold medal till several ye/ars after- 
wards ; when, happeuiiig to b(^ in 
Dublin, and conversation turning 
upon the prize wliich he had obtained, 
he said, in a modest, easual kind of 
way, to a friend, the way, 1 

iMH'cr went after the inedal; but 1 
think, as Dm here, i’ll go and see 
about it.” This he did, and the medal 
was of course immediately delivered^ 
to its phlegmatic oblivious winner! 
He was a great favourite at college, 
for he bore his honours with perfect 
meekness *and mod<*sty, was vejy 
kind and obliging to all desiring Ids 
assistance, and displaycil, on all occa- 
sions, that truthful " simplicity and 
straightforwardness of cluiracter, 
which, as we hav(5 already' seen, he 
had borne from his birth. He was 
much beloved, in short, by all his 
Mends and relations; and one of the 
latter, his nncle, JVIr. Connor, an Irish 
Master in Chancery, confidently pre- 
dicted that John Williaan would live 
to be an honour to his profession and 
friends.” lu 1829, he joined his fiunily, 


who were settledinVersailles, andspenl ' 
some time there. In the ensmiiig year,, , 
his father, ^vho possessed a first-i*ate 
capacity for business, was appointed . 
Vice-treasurer and Paymaster-general 
of the forces in Ireland, and was obliged 
to reside in Dublin, whither he accord^ 
ingly soon afterwards repaired 'With life 
family. life son, John William, how- 
ever, remained in London, having de- 
termined upon forthwith commencing 
his studies for the Engl fell bar : a step 
which Ills father and he had for some 
time before contemplated ; as it appears, 
from the* records pf the Inner Temple, 
that he was entered as student for the 
bar on the 20th June, 1827, which 
was during his second year at Tiinity 
College. The facility with whicli he 
not only got tiiroiigh the requisite 
studies, but obtained every honoiir for 
which he thought proper to compete, 
allowed of his devoting much of hfe 
attention at that time to tlie acquisi- 
tion of legal knowledge. 11 e parocured 
a copy, tliereftire, of Blackstoue ; that, 

I believe, which had app<‘.ared a year 
or two before, edited by the iMresent 
(then Sergeant,) Mr. Justice Coleridge, 
— ^tlie only edition of the Common tariee 
of which he approved, and which he 
used to tlie last, — and read it through 
several times with yirofound atteiitioi^ 
as he 1ms often told me'; expressing 
himself as havmg been charmed by 
the' purity and licauty of Blackstonefe 
style, his remarkable power of ex- 
plaining abstruse subjects, ami his 
persi>icuous arrangement. The next 
book whicli lie read was, I believe, 
Cniise’s Di^st of the Laws of Eng- 
land, respecting Keal Property,” in 
seven volumes octavo, a standard work 
of grt‘,at merit'; wdiicli, while at col- 
lege, he read, I tJiiiik, twice over, ami 
continued perfectly familiar with It 
for the rest of bis life. He also x’cad 
carefully through nearly the 'whole ot 
C oke lipon Littleton, which be told 
me he found vei*y “ troubleso!He,*j^ 
and that he had expended mudi 
valuable time and attention on soi^ 
of the most difficult ]X)rtionO, whl# 
he very soon afterwards found to be 
utterly obsol«le, particularly moBtion- 
iug those concerning, 

“fealty,” “ Jaiight-service,!’ ‘^wsiasd- 
ship,” &c. The above may;*jSO^ia a’ 
great undertaking for vacant hours at 
college, but will not afi^Miar to.any of 
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itk Smith's friends to Lave been such 
W Idni, who road as rapidly, as he 
wt^snded closely to, and tenaciously 
j^^ed what he had read. It may 
'l^re be mentioned, that in this 
.^^rtienlar, viz. reading law at ool« 
Smith ixjscmbled Sir William 
FoUett, who also devoted himself with 
milottr to the study of the law when 
at Cambridge, but did not hhe Mr. 
'fimith, also gain the highest college 
htoilours ; for Sir William never com- 
peted, or at all events never obtained 
Obilego honours of any kind. IMr. Smith 
eommencedkoeping terms at the begin- 
ning, I believe, of 1830 ; and it was at 
the mess-table of the Inner Temple 
Hall that I, who had also sliortly before 
come np from Edinburgh University 
fbr the same purpose, tirst had the 
happiness and the humour of becoming 
acquainted with my late distinguished 
Mend. He was then in about his 
twenty-tirst year. 1 distinctly recol- 
lect the first time of our meeting, 
which was at the aforesaid mess- 
table ; and that his appearance 
etmek me as that of a bashful 
ami awkward i)erson dull and taci- 
turn, with a formal precise way of 
speaking, and a slight abruptness of 
maimer. If Lord Bacon's saying be 
coii’ect, tlint a good face is a letter of 
recommendation — poor John AVilliam 
Smith may be said to have come 
without a character ! How little did 
I dream of the bright jewel hid in 
so plain and frail a casket : how often 
have I felt ashamed of my own w^ant 
of discernment: wliat a lesson has it 
never again to contract any sort 
of ptejudicc against a man from per- 
sonal appearance ! It was not till I 
hod known him for nearly a year, 
wwing partly to our unfreqiient meet- 
ings, and his absence, that I l)cgan to 
be sensible of his superior talents and 
acquirements. His personal appear- 
ance wa^, it must be cainlidly owned, 
certainly insignificant and unprepos- 
. scssing. He >vas of slight make, a 
trifle under the middle height, his hair 
w’as rather light, and his complexion 
l>ale. He wore spectacles, being ex- 
cessively near-sighted, hnd had a very 
Blight cast in his eyes, wliich were 
i BOinewhat full and prominent. The 
, compression of his features, at all events 
in repose, w'as neither intel- 
, iectnal nor engaging, but they im- 


proved when he was animated or ex- 
cited in conversation. His forehead, 
however, was, though retreating, 
lofty, and I have heard it charac- 
terised as intellectual. At the time 
of which I am speaking, lie used to 
wear a white hat, placed so far back 
on his head, that it gave him, to 
a stranger, almost a ludicrous aspect. 
His utterance was slow, his de- 
meanour vciy^ solemn ; and he would 
sit at (linfibr for a long time silent, 
till you would be surprised by his 
bursting into a short, sudden, but 
veiy hearty laugh, when any thing 
liad been said which tickled his fancy; 
fm* 1 found out before long, that ho 
had a gn‘at taste for the ludicrous, 
ail exquisite perception of humour. 
When he shook hands with you, he 
placed his cold hand intp yours, like 
a dead man’s hand — even with his 
most intimate friends — -instead of 
gi*eeting you with a hearty cordial 
gi*asp or pressure. How long again 
this little circumstance misled me as 
to his supposed insensibility to the 
claims of friendship or affection ! 
wliereas the veiy reverse was the 
case ; for he w^as a most' finn and 
devoted friend, and of an exquisite 
delicacy and Kcmsitivcncss of feeling. 
He did not, at first, as the phrase is, 
make way with his companions, nor 
a]>pcar desirous of doing so. J recol- 
lect, on one occasion, that he and I 
remained the last at the dinner-table; 
and, though he sate ojiposito to me 
forf;ome minutes, thoughtfully balan- 
cing his wine-glass in his hand, an 
empty decanter being between us, he 
spoke not a syllable ; and I was 
^watching him (his eyes being directed 
towards the floor) with an amused 
curiosity, on account of his apparent 
(‘c^cuitricity, when he suddenly said, 
“ Mr. Warren, will you take a walk 
with me up Ilegcmt Street, or any 
where else, as it is such a fine even- 
ing?” What passed through my 
mind, on being thus unexpectedly 
encountered, was, “ Well — he’s a 
curiosity, and scioms to know^ no one — 
so 1 «?*///” and, having said ns much, 
we rose. He walked down the hall, 
and we took off our gowns in the ante- 
room, and quitted the bnilding, without 
his having uttered a syllable !. I re- 
collect feeling almost inclined to be 
ofiended. We then walked about the 
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town till nearly nine o’clock, and I 
think ho talked a little about France, 
and wc compared notes together con- 
ceniing Dublin aijd Edinburgh Uni- 
versities. 1 quitted him, musing upon 
his quaint, manner, and his' solemn 
precision of language: but nothing 
tliat had paased between us gave me 
the idea of his being a person of 
superior abiUty or acquirements. He 
was, indeed, a very shy and modest 
man. , It was not, for instance, till 
after a seven years’ intimacy, that I 
knew of the distinction which he 
had obtained at coUege; and on 
my asking him, one day, whether it 
was time that he had ol)taiued the 
gold medal, he blushed, slightly moved 
his head aside, and, after a pause, 
said, in a time rather even of dis- 
pleasure than gratification, “Possibly 
Ididl” and wo dropped the subject, 
lu the year 1830, lie entered the 
chambers of Kichard Grainger Blick, 
Esquire, one of tlie most eminent 
special pleaders in tlie Temple, and who 
has assured me, that he always con- 
sidered Mr. John William Smith to be 
a remarkable man. Probably tliero 
never before enteied the chambers of 
pleader or barrister, in the character 
of novice, a man oJ‘ more foriiiidablo 
legal aptitude and acciuircments. Wo 
have 4ilready seen the substantial and 
extensive character of liis law-reading 
at college ; but, Ixdwccn leaving it, and 
entering Mr. Blick’s chambers, IVfr. 
Smith read carefully over “ from cover 
to cover” — such were liis words to me 
— ^ “ Tidd’s Practice, ” a statidard 
book, iu two closely printed, large 
octavo volumes, and also “Sclwyn’s 
Kisi Prins,” in tAvo similar volumes. 
He had not been long in chambci's be- 
fore he found that “ lie had not a 
sufficient knowledge of pleading, to get 
any benefit from the business, Avhieh 
he saw;” wherefore he absented hhn- 
self from chambers for some time, to 
enable him to read through the first 
volume of “ Mr. Chitt;^’s Ti’catiso on 
Pleading ; ” and some time afterwards 
he again Avithdrew, for similar 
reasons, to read “Pliillips on Evi- 
dence.” Having obtained such an 
acquaintance with these tAvo works, 
as to a person of inferior intellect or 
discipline might seem a complete 
masteiy, he returned to chambers, 
able better to avail himself of the ad- 


vantages afforded by Mr. Blick’s 
tensive practice ; very fi*equently snr-* 
prising that gentleman by liLs mental 
vigour, and accurate and extensive 
legal knowledge. ‘‘I was A^e®y cun- 
ning,” he has more than once said to 
me, “ at chambers ; for I sooii‘* saw 
how to go to AVDi-k, better than tho 
other pupils, 'fliey would be all for 
the ‘ heavy papers,’ the great caseg 
that came in, not caring for the shoal , 
of small things that Avere contmually 
appearing and disappearing. Now it 
seemed to me, that these constituted 
three-fourths of a lawyer’s business, 
and that to b(i able to do • theni^ was 
three-fourths of the battle : so I A'ciy 
quietly let my fine gentlemen take all 
the gi-eafc papers, Avhilc I did nothing 
but these same despised common 
things, till at length 1 really began* to 
feel that L Avas improving, "and leaj;7i- 
ing a good deal of law. But, as 
to the othei* sort of cases and papers, 
as soon as my fclloAV-pupils had 
done puzzling their brains ovei: 
them, and Avritten the opinions, or 
drawn the pleadings, and Mr. Blick 
had revised them, and given them his 
imprimatur^ I then read them over 
ATiy diligently, and with great profit : ' 
but yon must remember that this 
Avas before the late revolution iu 
pleading.” All this he repeated to 
me one day, only a fcAv months l)e- 
forc his death. — He never studied 
under any other practitioner than 
Mr. Blick, AAdth Avdioin, moreover, ho 
si)eiit only one year: yet such Avas 
his close application, iiis Avonderiul 
memory, his clear, vigorous, and 
(Jiscipliued understanding, and tho 
soundness and extent of his pro- 
viously acquired law, that on quitting 
Mr. Blick, Mr. Smith Avas really an 
able pleader, and had laid the basig 
of an extended, profound, and scien- 
tific knowledge of the hiAv. Even at 
that early period, 1 frequently heard 
his opinion deferentially asked by. 
men far his seniors, and of consider-; . < 
able standing in business. Oii,^ 
quitting Mr.' Blick, Mr. Srait|t 
read a number of other law boqk^. 
in his usual attentive and thorfrii^,. 
manner^ completely mastering bojh 
them and the “cases” coutaigejd 
in them, and of Avhich, generally 
speaking, they were little, else than 
digests or epitomes. He was a 


Barrister-at-Law, 
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,^' ftor'keen and acute logician, and 
gr<mt. satisfaction in balancing 
pros and cms of the roi^orted 
fi'lwises, and testing the sonnduess of 
jOJho judges’ .decisions, ami the rcLe- 
S«nc 3 r and force of the arguments of 
^council which had led to them. Among 
I ^e l^ks which he read about tliis 
k time,' he enumerated to me “vSandera 
on Uses and Trusts,” (which-, he said, 
he found to be a difficult book 
. to master practically;) “Feame on 
’ jOotitingeut Remainders,” which ho 
\ TBpresented as likely to jn-ove iuterest- 
ittg to any educated mau of intellect, 
fond of exercising it, who would take 
trouble to read it; 8ir Edw'ard 
Sngden’s Treatises on “ Vendors and 
Purchasers of Real Estates,”'and on 
Powers,” and Willmms’ “ Saun- 
ders;” while “Comyn^s Digest” was 
ever lying before him, tire subject of 
continual referciict^., and with which he 
aoon acquired au invaluable famili- 
arity. He also read several books on 
i. Equity witli great attention, and 
diften said, that no one, who really knew 
law, could fail to feel a deep iiiterest 
HI Equity, and the mode of its operat- 
ing upcm laiv. TJie Code Kapoleon,” 
too, he read very carefully, and for 
many years. He had a co])y of 
Justinian’s Code, and Institutes,' 
always lying on his mantel -piece, 
aaid which he was veiy fond of 
reading. We have frcipiently con.» 
versed together on the subject of tlie 
extensive obligati(.»ns of our Com- 
mon Law to tlie Roman La\\ ; tc 
which he used to rcfei*, in the absence 
of" the books, Mdth great facility and 
accuracy. He was very f<jnd of 
Plautus, and would quote almost an 
< entire scene, as accurately, and 
with as natural a fluency arwl zest, 
as another would have shown in 
reading off any of the scenes in a 
popular English play; often accom- 
panying hisquotations with shrewd and 
ingenious critical* comments. He was 
al^ very fond of the French Drama- » 
tists, particnlarly Moliere, from whom 
I have heard liim quote entire scenes 
with wonderful « accuracy. You 
might have imagined him reading 
fSpoixi tlie book, as I have several 
times myself observed, and heard 
^others remark: and ali this he did 
itt a peirfectly natural and unobtru- 
i^ve way, as if raerelv to relieve an 


over-charged mind, and give pleasui’e 
ta those whmu he credited with 
inclination and aMlity to appreciate 
the excellencies which he pointed out. 
His memory seemed, indeed, equally 
tenacious of things important and 
unimportant; incapable, in short, of 
forgettmg any thing. I have heard 
him quote long-forgotten but* once 
popular and lau^iabie trash, ballads, 
squibs, epigrams, till at length 
he revived in the Mstenei' such a sort 
of recollection of them, as made 
him imagiuc that Mr. Smitli must 
have recently committed them to 
memory for some special purpose, 
but for their appearing so really 
fresh and racy to him, and plainly 
suggested by the casual current of 
conversation. He was, about this 
time, and for years aftenvards, a 
very frequent visiter at my house; 
and never was any one, indepen- 
dently of my personal regard for 
him, more welcome ; for Ins coii- 
versatioii was alw’aj^ that of a 
ripe and varied scholar and fastidious 
gentleman. He was ever gay and ani- 
mated as soon as he had recovered, 
which he quicldy did, from the ex- 
haustion of a long and severe day’s 
work, and his fund of anecdote ap- 
peared inexhausUble. Never wjis 
any man further removed from Jlieing 
that insufferable social nuisance, a 
professed talker. Display of fl.ny 
kind was quite foreign his natui’e ; 
ami wluMievcr he chanced to encoun- 
ter a i>ersou cursed with that pro- 
pensity, lie would sit in silence for a 
w-holc evening: not in the silence 
of vexation or pique, but of a iiiau 
left at leisure to ])ur.suc his own 
thoughts, or calmly amuse himself 
with the chai’iicteristics of the 
chatterer. If, while thus occupied,, 
unexpectedly biterriipteil, or a,p- 
])ealed to by the afbrbsaid chut- 
torcr, or any one else, he readily an- 
swered, though certainly with a some- 
what frigid courtesy. It w'as inqios- 
sible for any one, of the least powers of 
observation, to &ii of detecting in Mr. 
Smith, though beneath a reserve and 
formality not ver 3 =^ca«y to penetrate, a 
kind of scrupulous antique courtliness, 
suggesting to you a resuscitated gen- 
tleman of the school of Addison, par- 
ticulariy in his intercourse with ladies. 
He was caution personified, — never 
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saying any thing that required retrac- 
tion or modification : and though you 
might guess the contemptuous estimate 
which he had formed of some parti- 
cular person’s character or doings, he 
rarely permitted himself to express it. 
, He would sometimes smile signifi- 
cantly at the recital, or witnessing, of 
some particular absurdity or weak- 
ness: but I think that no one ever 
heara him utter a hasty, harsh, 
or uncharitable judgment of any 
body. He seemed, in fact, equally 
chaiy of giving praise or blame. 
No man woulcl laugh louder, or 
longer, on hearing, or being told, 
of some signfil aud ludicrous mis- 
caiTiage of another ; but he would 
sar/ nothing, except on very ran; oc- 
casiojjs, and among his intimate 
friends — and even then, never any 
thing severe or violent. Tell him, 
however, of any thing vcall}^ mean 
and unworthy, or hit him have wit- 
nessed it, and no one could fall to see, 
calm and measui*ed though Mr. 
Smith’s langmuje might be, the jiro- 
fomid contempt, or the lively indig- 
nation with which ho reganle.d the 
d<*iinqueut and nis delinquency. I 
fear, however, that I am (ligi\‘ssing. — 
fie and I commenced our carom’s as 
special pleaders about the same time, 
viz. in 1881; and not many days 
pass(!(l without our being at each 
other’s chambers, bon’owing one 
another’s books, or going out to walk 
together, or conversing on law^ or 
otlicr matters. I always listened to 
what lie said on legal subjects, as to a 
masttir: he was so ready, so coiTcct, 
-so concise, so judicious, tliat liis sug- 
gestions, npoii any case which 1 nieu- 
tioned to him, weivi very valuable ; 
and they were given with a licarti- 
ness of good-iiatun^ that made them 
doubly welcome. He was delighted 
to assist me, or any other of his 
friends. AVe werc a small circle, 
alK)ut that time, of some half a dozen ; 
and 1 may take upon myself to say, 
that we all cheerfully recognised in 
him our superior — oiw fcucih princeps^ 
from th(‘. first. Some of tis set a- 
going a little Weekly periodicjil, called 
The I.<egal Examiner,” to which 
lie was a constant contributor — ^lus 
papers being always chai'acteriscd by 
point and precision, though the style 
was dry and stiff, ft gricA^s me 


to say, that he met with no 
couragement as a special pleader; 
consummately qualified as he was for 
success in that department, and 
scarcely over to be found absent from 
his chambers ; where he was at all 
hours to be found, modest, patient, 
though sometimes a little dejected,—^ 
yet 

True as the dial to the sun, 

Although it be not shone upon. 

I question whether, during this two 
or three ycai’s’ bitter and dishcailening 
probation, he made moi’e than thirty, 
or at least foity guineas ; his annual cer- 
tificate for leave thus to do — nothing, 
cost him, neveitheless, £12. Yet I 
never once heard him, nor I under- 
take to say, did any of his friends, 
ex])ress fi’otf illness of impatience at 
his disheaitcmiug lack of employment. 
He manifested, on the contrary, a quiet 
fortitude tliat vras touching to wit^ 
ness. I recollect him once, however, 
when ^ve w'ei*e conversing ou tlic sub- 
ject, sa^dug rather pensively, “ If one 
lias not connexions, aud cannot make 
them, it is next to impossible to get 
any business. ’ ’ The professional public^ 
]> 0 Hsess conclusive and permanent 
evidence of the admiralile use which 
he made of his time, during the first ' 
year or two of liis essaying to practise 
as a pleader; for in July 1884, twO' 
months after having been called to 
the bar, he gave to the w’orld a work 
which, as soon Us it had becoiSie 
known, raised him to the very high- 
est rank of legal writers. The more 
it was read or referred to the liigher 
was the estimate formed of itS; 
writer’s intellect and Icaniing, alike 
by ihtj bench and the bar ; for he had 
most discreetly, yet boldly, chosen 
a subject of great difficulty and im- 
portance, properly treated by no work 
extant, and wdiicli gave him opportu- 
nity of supplying a long-acknowledged 
deficiency in pi*otessiorial litorature^ 
He undoitook, in fact, to produce 
a comprehensive practical treaiiser 
within an exceedingly moderate com^^ 
pass, on “ Mercantile Law aud- 
succeeded to admiration — did this, 
neglected young man of scarce twenty?^ 
five years old — ^in producing, entirely 
unassisted, a work signally catadated 
to attain the proposed object; conden- 
sing into a very small space, and Avith 
almost unemng , accuracy, a great 
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c!x(^cd^gly^diffi£jiilt\law, 
and 'i^crapicftionaly a^- 
'^iiyce4/ so ns that even laymen, might 
,;iV 3 rWa as they ran, ftni^ receive guidance 
tij ihc most pejrpTestihg exigencies "of 
f^pusmess, ^ilc the, ablest lawycni, 

! ^ig ht safely refer to the pages of the 
# Cojjqpenmum” fora tefse and true 
ntateuienj^ of the Jesuit of many con- 
flicting decisions, and a luminous ex- 
jX^sition of the principles which ought 
0 govern the administration of com- 
naercial law. The calm, practised 
nkill with which this young unknown 
jurist moved about in these regions of 
ntibtle intricacy — inter apices juris — 
excited the cordial admiration and 
respect of all competent judges. lie 
was manifestly a master of Iris sub- 
ject; and having qiuetly detected 
important but unoccupied ground, had 
ilossessed himself of it with skill and 
W-solution : — and this he did within 
little more than two years after he 
had quitted the scene of his solitary 
year's pupilage. Within six years 
this book has passed tlirougli three 
large editions ; and a fourth is, it is 
believed, in prej)aration, which will 
comprise a great number of its de- 
parted Jiiithor’s o'wix additions and 
emendations, continued up to within 
two or three months of liis decease. 
Ifot only ill this country, but in the 
tJnited States of America, is this 
valuable work desciT(‘tlly held, yt this 
moment, in the highest estimation, as 
practically the only book of its kind. 
A glance at the brief Pj-efacc will suf- 
fice to show to a competent judge, 
whether lay or professional, at once 
"tlie real and peculiar difficulty of the 
undertaking, the author’s exact and 
happy illustration of the sources of 
that difficulty, and the simplicity and 
acciuMcy of his style. 

“ The Mercantile Law is in one respect 
better adapted to compression than the 
Law of Heal Property ; inasmuch as the 
reasons upon which the former is based, 
>can be explained more shortly than those 
which support the latter. The reasons 
upon which our Law of Real Property is 
founded, are, generally speaking, his- 
torical ; and part of history must there- 
fore be recounted, in order to explain 
them clearly and philosophically ; whUe 
■the Mercantile Law is deduced from con- 
ajderationB of utility, the force of which 
. *we mind perceives as soon as they are 
'pointed out to il. For instance, if a 


/loiter wereHesirpUB of explaining why a 
t^nt-Ceryioe cannot be reserved in a con- 
veyance, by a Subject, of lands in fee- 
simple, he .would be obliged to show the 
feudal rela^ns that existed between 
lord and tenant, the nature of sub- 
infeudations, and how the lord was injured 
by them, in such his relation to his 
tenant, how the statute quia implores was 
enacted to prevent this injury ; in conse- 
quence of which statute a tenure, without 
which no rent-service exists, cannot be 
raised by a conveyance firom one subject 
to another, in fee-simple. In like man-^ 
ner, the explanation of a recovery, of a 
fine, of a copyhold, of an estate in ancient 
demesne, of an use, of a trust, would 
require a process ,of historical deduction. 
But when the. reader is told, that the 
drawer of a bill of exchange is discharged, 
if timely notice be not given him of its 
dishonour ; because, without such notice, 
he might lose the assets he had placed to 
meet it in the drawee’s hands ; or, that if 
A hold himself out as B’s partner, he will 
be liable as such, because he miglit else 
enable B to defraud persons who had 
trusted him upon the faith of the apparent 
partnersliip and joint responsibility : when 
these reasons, and such as these, are 
given, every man at once perceives their 
cogency, and needs not to be told Aotc, 
that he may know vthyy the law was 
settled ou its present footing. The fitness 
of this subject for compression is, there- 
fore, hardly questionable. The difficulty 
of compressing it is, however, extreme. 
The author who attempts to do so, must 
continiially keep in view a triple object, 
must aspire at once to clearness, brevity, 
and accuracy ; a combination so difficult, 
that its difficulty may, it is hqped, be 
fairly pleaded in excuse for some of tlie 
deficiencies and imperfections which the 
reader may discover in the following 
pages.” 

After a luminous and elegant in- 
troductoiy ac-count of the rapid growth 
and develoj)ment of mercantile law, 
the author thus announces the con- 
venient and comprehensive plan of 
his work : — 

^^This treatise will be divided into 
four books. The first, concerning Mer- 
cantile Persons ; the second, Mercantile 
Property; the third. Mercantile Con- 
tracts ; the fourth and last, Mercantile 
Ilemedks ; a method which appears the 
simplest and most comprehensive ; since 
it includes, under a few heads, the de- 
scription of those by whose intervention 
trade is carried on $ of that which they 
seek to acquire by so employing them- 
selves ; of the arrangements which they 
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are in the habit of adopting, in order to 
do so efEbctually; and of the mode .in 
which the proper eiecntion of those 
arrangements is enforeedi” . 

A striking evidence of valuo of 
this work, the soundness of his. opi* 
jiions, and the importance attached. to 
them ill the highest judicial quarter, 
was afforded by the very first number 
of the Reports of the Court of Ex- 
chequer, published after his death, 
wlicrc (in Tanner v. Scovell^ 14 Maeson 
and Wehhy^ 37,) the Lord Chief 
Baron, after time taken to consider an 
important question of mercantile law, 
delivered the judgment of the Court 
in express<ul conformity with tlie 
doctrine which Mr. Smitii has laid 
down in his “ Mercantile l^aw,” and 
ill opposition to the opinion of the late 
very learned Mr. Justice Taunton ! 

To retrace our stops, however, for 
a moment : !Mr. Smith at length de- 
spaired of getting business under the 
bar, and tired of sitting a prisoner at 
€liaiiil)ei*s, ill vain expectation of it. 
His rooms and mine were directly 
opposite to each other, on the same 
floor ; and rarely or never was a 
knock heard at his door, except thiiA 
of some friend coining either to ask his 
able and willing assistance, or chat 
away a weary half hour. Towards 
the close of 1833, hii announced to 
Ills Mends that he contemplated try- 
ing his fortmic at the bar, and was 
easily iiersuaded, with that view, to 
commence attendance at a professional 
debating society, called “ The Foren- 
sic,” which, coiiliued to banisters and 
students for the bar, and established 
so long ago as 1815, has numbered 
among its members ahnost every 
lawyer of eminence who has appeared 
since that yejii:, including 8ir William 
Folle-tt and Mr. J. W. Smith. Uo 
entered this society on the 29th Janu- 
aiy, 1834 ; and 1 well recollect his 
first essay at addressing it. It was 
upon the discussion of a legal ques- 
tion. Ho was evidently very iiciTous 
When he rose, for the colour quite 
deserted his cheek. His niaimer was 
cold, diy, and formal, and suffi- 
ciently uninteresting and uninviting. 
We were all, however, soon stnick 
by the book-like precision of his lan- 
guage, the clearness and closeness of 
his reasoning, and the extent of his 
legal knowledge. He spoke for 


about tea lUfaiutea ; h^tdiig 
liseu amidst a h^-suppveased tltM . 
sate down amidst earnest cries or 
“Hear, heaf, , heai" I ’’ He ‘after- : 
wai-ds spoke pretty regularly, espe- 
feially upon legal questions ; ^ and |ho8e 
•whOi in due coilrse, were apiiointed 
beforehand to argue against him, feR 
it expedient to comb particulaily weff, 
prepared ! Shortly, before, ho wus 
called to the bar, he said to me, witli a 
timid, dejected air, “ It is a bold step; but 
I really*dou't sec what else is to be done. 
Why should I sit any longer perishing 
in chambers ? Besides, my ‘ Merr 
cantile Law ’ will be out in a month 
or two, and if it succeed, it may 
sibhj give me a lift — so I shall try it.’^’ 
He w'as accordingly cidled to the bar 
on the 2d May, 1834, selecting the 
Oxford Cii’ciiit and the Hereford and 
Gloucester Sessions. “ There aro 
only two w'ays,” I heard him say, 
(quoting the well-known dictum of' 
a late able judge,) “of getting on 
at the bar, ricadlng Or Sessions. 

I have failed in the former, I shall ' 
now tiy the latter. Fhctere ^ 
nfqueo svpero,% Avheronta moveho / ” 

I was, I confess, amongst those of 
his friends who wore not sanguine 
as to Ids pr(>spccts of success at thb 
bar, regarding him as unlikely to 
attract fiivourable notice in court 
jiractice. Shortly after he had at- 
tcndcid at the Sessions, however, he 
began to obtain a little employment 
in ])etty cases there ; and, contrary 
to expectation, became very success- 
ful in defending prisoners : his acute- 
ness, vigilance, ingcmiity, and legal 
knowledge — i)articularly of the law 
of evidence — became more appai‘ent 
ill every succeeding case iiitrustbd to 
him. Ill spite .of the dry formality 
of his maniior, ho soon attracted 
the vnderstanding of his liearerg, 
exhibiting great caution imd judg- 
ment in dealing with the evidence, 
his tenacious memoiy here standing 
him in great stead. His start at 
sessions, however, seemed likely to 
lead to nothing on the civil side 
the assizes — where his reception was 
sufficiently disheartening. He attendr- 
ed rcgiilaily, nevertheless, both ^ 
sizes and sessions ; during his stay tn ^ 
town laboiuing with indefatigafelB 
energy in the acquisition of law. Ta 
1835, he composed a lucid little 
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toatise on the Law of Practice, en-r 
jUtied, “ An Elomcutaiy View of the 
^^rocoodinge in an Action at Law,'’ 
i# 9 tmguishc(I by simpKeity, correct- 
jiBBS, and condensation, and calculated 
to give students a pcsrspicuous view 
s©f an extremely dry and troublesome 
ipbject. This* also has become a 
Standard book. In 1836, he wrote an- 
other little work — one upon Patent 
Law, explanatory, in a practical way, 
of a statute which had just before been 
passed, and had effected important 
alterations in that depaitment of law. 
He told me that “he did not like to 
thiw a chanco a'W'^iy,” and tliis 
might possibly get him some briefs 
in Patent cases ; '' but 1 suspect that 
in this he was disappointed. In the 
flame year he and I occupied om* loug 
vacation in preparing togcthei* a work 
entitled “Select Extracts from Black- 
stone's Commentaries, carefully adapt- 
ed to the use of schools and young 
persons.” Wc Imth took great pains 
with this book, and it has had a large 
Bale : but for some whimsical reason 
or other, he would not allow his name 
to appear, though particular In retain- 
ing a share in the copyiight. 

Neglected and discouraged though 
he was, he continued to prosecute 
his studios with patient cnoj'g}’, ap- 
pearing to me scarcely ever to 
flpend an idle moment. Ho atleud- 
^ very fi*equontly the Courts at 
Westminster, and on returning to 
chambers would spend tlie rest of 
the day in reading the constahfly- 
accumulating Reports, and noting 
their more important contents in 
his favomite text-books. He con- 
j^antly sat up till a very late, or 
rather early hour in the morning, 
and would iiPequciitJy, on awaking, he 
reading in bed till noon, when he woidd 
rise and take a sparing breakfast. I 
recollect calling upon liim one gloomy 
day in December, about the time of 
which I am writing, to ask him to 
accompany me home to dinner, ns he 
generaUy did once or twice a-week. 
He suffered a martyrdom from tooth- 
ache ; and on this occasion had pass* 
ed a miserable night from that cause, 
not having sl^t at. all, and his swol- 
len ftwse betokened the violence of the 
iftt* He had, nevertheless, got up 
much earlier than usual, to oblige one 
flf his Mends, for whom he had pro- 


mised to draw some very pressing 
and difhenit pleadings, which he was 
finishing as I entered; When ho 
had despatched his clerk with them, 
he requested mo to sit down and take 
a cup of tea with him, as he was suf- 
fering, both finm pain, and fatigue, 
and emnuL I never saw him in so 
desponding an lumioun He. pro-* 
mised to dine with me on the 
morrow, provided I would sit with 
him for an hour “ gossiping,” for ho 
said that he could not sleep, he could 
not sit still, he could not read or 
write. T complied uith his request, 
and stayed with him a long time. 
In the course of conversation, I 
recollect him saying, that “ He sup- 
posed he was not to get on in the 
law ; tliat he could not fight against 
the want of a connexion.” I re- 
minded him that it was surely pre- 
mature to hold such language, aud 
that he must bide his time, — ^Aviien ho 
interrupted me by saying, shaking Iiis 
head, “ Ah, but while the grass gro^vs 
the steed staiwes.” Presently he said, 
rather suddenly, “ Should yon be sur- 
prised to hear of my entering the 
dmreh?” “The church!” I echoed 
with suiprise. — What do you see so 
wonderful in the notion of my going 
into the church V” said he gravely. 
“ Do you think me unfit for it V” — 
“ Not at all ; but what I wonder at 
is, that you should dream of quit- 
ting the bar.” — “ WTiy not, if I find 
that it will not afford me a living? 
Let me tell yon, that I am veiy paii:ial 
to the study of Divinity, and have 
read a good deal of it, much more 
than you would suppose. I think I 
should like composing sermons, though 
it is very possible that they might not 
be popular; and I suppose you will 
not deny that Divinity' is a nobler 
study than law?” He said much 
more in the same strain, which led 
me to believe that the subject had 
‘for some time occupied his thoughts, 
and that he had bcgmi seriously to 
contemplate quitting the bar— at all 
events, if another year should leave him 
as little likely to succeed in obtaining 
practice, as that which was on the eve 
of closing. Many of even his intimate 
friends were unaware of his partiality 
for Divinity, and the extent to which 
he had studied it; for he was veiy 
reserved on such matters. 
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I once told him that I had i*ead the 
whole of Pearson on the Creed ; ” 
at which, in his, usual cold dry way, 
he replied, “So have I, and very 
carefully. I liked it much. And I’U 
tcill you* another book that I have 
read still more carefiilly, both in Latin 
and English— Mosheim’s ‘Ecclesias- 
tical llistoiy.”* I have heal’d him 
say the same of Hooker’s “ Ecjclcsias- 
tical Polity.” We have often dis- 
cussed the merits of .Tcreiuy Taylor, 
Barrow, and South ; the last of whom 
was a favourite of his. He had a 
suiprising knowledge of tJic Old and 
New Testaments. One of liis oldest 
and ablest friends, and whom he ap- 
])ointed one of his executors, recently 
alluded, in conversation with me, to 
this circumstance, adding, “ Smith 
read the Bible as Tew but he could 
read it ; and remembered it, as very 
few but he could remember it.” I 
have occasionally myself had evidence 
of his exact knowledge of very recon- 
dite portions of the Old 'rostament ; 
but, as already intimated, he was 
always cautious and sparing in scrip- 
tural allusions or quotations. Since 
writing the foregoing sentences, a 
hjanied friend has informed me, that 
Mr. Smitli, about two years before 
his death, had entered into a ])ro- 
lohgcd and ardent discussion with hmi 
on the subject of Apostolical Suc^ 
cession^ insisting that no one who did 
not assent to that doctrine, was in 
reality, or could be conscientiously, a 
minister of the Church of England. 
Again and again, during a consider- 
able inten^al of time, whenever they 
met, Mr, Smith pertinaciously re- 
newed the discussion, — his friend for 
some time doubting whether Mr. 
Siuith had any other motive than to 
amuse himself mth the matter as one 
of mere logical exercise, but being 
at length satislied that ho was sin- 
c*(U’ely expressing his own opinions. 
To a brother of this gentleman, Mr. 
8mith . became closely attached, on 
discovering the extent and depth of 
his knowledge of divinity, a subject 
on -which they conversed whenever 
they could, Mr. Smith .exhibiting, on 
all such oocasions, the utmost zest 
and energy. I have already intimated 
the extent of his acquaintance with 
general literature ; to which it may be 
here added that he possessed a correct 
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and very extensive knowledge of hisy 
toiyy ancient and modem. lie knew 
it, atid its true uses; and was e(iually * 
conv(n*saut with its minute details, 
and its general scope and bearing, as 
illustrative of the practical opiM’ation of 
political principles and doctrines. He 
always, in short. api>eared to me tck 
be a man, whose first anxiety in alf 
matters was to obtain a thorough * 
Lnowl(‘,(lge of details, of facts; ami 
then experienced delight in contem-* 
plating and reiiecting upon them with 
a view to the discovery or detection 
<jf some leading principle of action or 
coTul net in volv ed in them . Such grave 
matters, however, did not alone oe- 
cupy hiiii ; for J never saw a more . 
eager und indiscriminate reader of 
eveji the ephemeral trash loading 
the shelves of circulating libraries. 
Scarcely n novel, play, or magazine 
appeared, which he did not take 
and, whenever they happened to bo 
mentiimed, show as com\>lete a know- 
ledge of them as if they had been 
worthy of it. 1 have often laughed 
at him on those sicxioraits ; ho gene- 
rally receiving my sallies with a sort 
of ju<iiie(l silence, or simjdy saying, 

“ Ft amuses me.” I think that this 
ouTuin stance is wxll accounted for by 
Mr. Philliinoi'e — that Mr. Smith’s 
over-tasked mind foimd light and easy 
narralive, of any kind, a relax atiem. 

Early in Ibe yeiu’ 1835 appeai’cd a 
work on h^gal education, in whidi 
was enforced the advantage to the 
student and practitioner, of eaily 
mastering, as so many ?mclei of future 
legal acquisitions, a few of the “/cac?- 
ernes ” in the Law^ llejwrts, which 
suggJisted to ]Mr. Smith the idea of 
writing a book under the name of 
. “ Leading Oases.” He was engaged 
upon it from about tin*, middle of 1835 
till the early part of 1837. There 
was no lKK)k of the kind extant. 
The idea w'as felicitous ; but much 
leaming and Judgment were requisite 
to work it out ])ractically. Mr. Smith 
proved liimseh*, hovrever, fully equals 
to the undertaking. Tliough in 1835 
and 183G he composed and published^ 
as wo have seen, two other mincir 
professional w^oi'ks, he was all the. 
while quietly elaborating this more 
imporiant performance, the first 
lume of which (in large 8vo) he 
published in March 1837* His ]^laxi 
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; to select fi’Ojui .the i*ecog- 

f Law Beports some Of the 

;^ief Cases whicli had been decided 
( the Common Law Courts, and 
'{^hich were of such superior impor- 
T 'tittice as to have become “ Leading 
Cases,” u e. in his own words, “ in- 
Toivlng, and being usually cited to 
^tablish some point or principle of 
iresl practical importance.” Each of 
these he made the basis of an elabo- 
rate disquisition, in which, to con- 
jtiime his own explanation, “ in order 
that the consequences of each ‘ Case ’ 
jml^t be understood, and its authority 
, intimated as easily 'as possible, Notks” 
were “ subjoined, in which were col- 
}ected subsequent decisions 4jcaring 
, on the points reported in tlic text, 

' and in which doctrines having sonic 
obvious connexion with them, were 
occasionally discussed,” .... 
without allowing them to digress so 
far from the subject matter of the 
text, as to distract the Header’s mind 
fipom that to which they ougiit to be 
subsidiary.” It is difficult to speak 
in terns too highly commeudatoiy of 
this masterly performance — one quite 
of a judicial tone of investigation — aud 
which, immediately upon its appear- 
ance, arrested the attention of all 
persons competent to form an ojiiiiion 
on the subject, as a sterling and per- 
manent addition to the highest class 
of legal "literature, and entitled its 
ahthbr to bo regarded as really a first 
rate lawyer. Almost all the judges, 
and the most eminent members of the 
bar, wrote to him in 'tenns of warm 
respect and approbation ; and to tliis 
moment evince tlic same apprecia- 
tion of the exceltence of the work by 
quoting, it, not more frequently in 
the arguments of counsel than in the 
most elaborate judgments delivered 
by the bench. It is indeed difficult 
to know which most to admire — ^tho 
great c:<jteiit and unerring accimicy 
of his law, or the clearness and jirc- 
cision of his reasoning, rendering 
simple and easy of apprehension the 
most obscure and pciqilexing subjects. 
The “Cases” were selected with gi-cat 
judgnreni out of the many thousands 
contained in the Beports ; and whether 
he confirms, or questions, or illus- 
trates the doctrine established by the 
case upon which he is annotating, he 
‘exhibits the same modest freedom, 


lUjasterly eaab) accuracy, and subtlety 
of discrimination, ^tinetness of 
thought, and com{dote familiarity 
with the progress of legal decision; 
Evqry note, in short, is a model of 
legal analysis ; and the style, also, is 
pure, simple, tei^e, aud perspicuous. 
He dedicated this work to his former 
tutor Mr. Blick : and I recollect our 
having a long discussion upon tho 
original terms of the dedication ; wliich 
were these, “To Bichard Granger 
Blick, Esq., this work is inscribed by 
liis obliged friend and pupil.” I sug- 
gested the insertion of the word 
“/o/iwer,” before “pupil:” without 
which, I said, it might appear that 
the work had been written by one 
still in statu pupUlaru He was a 
man always difficult to convince of 
the impropriety of any tiling on which 
he had once determined. Ho quitted 
my chamber unconvinced by what I 
liad said: but the dedication after- 
wards appeared in accordance ^vith 
my suggestion. I recollect being 
highly amused by the pertinacious 
ingenuity with which he deteiided his 
own view of the case. The fame of 
this work was not, however, coutmed 
to this country, but soon reached the 
United States of America, where it 
immediately met with the most flat- 
tering reception, aud is at this mo- 
ment accounted «n established text- 
book, and quoted as an authority by 
theii* best writers and judges, I 
recollect Mr. Smith one day coming 
to me, and asking me, with a quaint 
mixture of mysteiy, pleasure, aud 
embarrassment, if I would “ be sure not 
to mention to any one what he was 
going to tell me : ” aud on my promis- 
ing him that I Avould not, he showed 
me a letter which liq had just re- 
ceived from that emment Aiuej*icau 
jurist, Mr. Justice Story, hiniseJf one 
of the most elaborate and successful 
legal AM’itcrs of his age, and whoso 
works ai-e continually cited by both 
Bench and Bar in their country, witii 
the utmost respect in this country^ 
in which are contained the following. 

“ I consider your work among the 
most valuable additions to judicial 
literatiftc wdiich have appeared for 
many years. Tho ‘Notes’ are excel- 
lent, and set forth thq leading prin- 
ciples of the various caps'es in the 
most satisfactory fonn, with an accu- 
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racy and nicety , 5f discrimination selecting the “ Cases,” which he had 
equally honourable to yourself and explained fully to them, suddenly 
to our common profession. I know took it into their heads, that lu 
not, indeed, if any work can be found thus selecting some few cases from 
which more perfectly accomplishes the Reports” published by ,thera, as 

purpose of --the author mere texts for his masterly legal 

1 hope that your life may long be discussions, he had been guilty of 
spared, so that you may be able to Piracy ! and actually filed a bill in 
devote yourself to similar labours for Equity against him and hia publisher, 
the advancement of the learning and to restrain them “ from printing, 
honour of the profession.” Alas ! selling, or publishing any copies of 
both Mr. Justice StOry and Mr. the first part of the second volume.” 
Smith, each a great ornament to his I never saw Mr. Smith exhibit such 
country, died within a few months of intense vexation as that occasioned 
each other. When I congratulated him by this proceeding : he felt at onco 
iny friend on this encomium, from so his own honour impugned, and that 
competent and eminent a judge, he he might have seriously compromised 
replied modestly — Laudari a laudato the character and interests of his 
is certainly pleasing.” publisher. Such, however, was the 

So great was the demand for this confidence in the justice of his case 
work, that Mr. Smith’s publisher urged felt by the latter, that he resolved to 
him to proceed as quickly as possible resist this attack upon his own righta 
with the second volume, which he and those ofMr. Smith to the very last;" 
had, in his preface to the former one, and he did so, at his own expense, and 
announced his intention of doing, with triumphant success. The Vice- 
in tlic event of the first portion of Chancellor of England, (Sir Launcclot 
his laboura meeting with the approba- Shadwcll,) after an elaborate argu- 
tion of the profession. He accord- ment, refused to graht the desired iw- 
ingly at once set to work upon the junction-expressing his very decided 
second volume ; and although he was opinion that on the substance of 
beginning to have serious calls upon the case, and on the conduct of the 
his time, owing principally to his plaintiffs, (the publishers in question,) 
having accepted the a))pointmcnt, in they were not entitled to the injunc- 
November 1837, of Common Law tion which they had asked.” Against 
Lecturer to the Law Institution, such this decision the plaintifls imme- 
were his energy and iiulustiy, that diatcly .appealed to the present Lord 
by the 12th of May, 1838, he had Chancellor, Lord Cottenham, who, 
succeeded in bringing out the first after another veiy claborsitc argu- 
part of the second volume, which ment, and taking time to consider, 
was fully equal in execution to the delivered a luminous judgment confirm- 
lirst. While, however, he was ing the decision of the Vice- Chancel- 
receiving with his usual modesty lor, triumphantly vindicating the pro- 
the congi’atulations of his friends priety of both author and .publisher’s 
on this solid addition to his reputa- conduct, and supporting the right 
tion, he received a sort of check- which Mr. Smith had thought proper 
mate which embarrassed and utterly to exercise ; and his lordship lUs- 
confounded him ; occasioning him missed the appeal with coste.* Thus 
infinitely gi’eater annoyance and mor- ended, what has always append to 
tification than he ever experienced me a very absurd, and as Ihe event 
in his life. A highly respectable firm proved, expensive experiment, on the 
of law booksellers, the publishers part of the plaiiitifi's. Only one of 
of his “ Compendium of Mercantile them now carries on the business, and 
Law,” and to whom he hacL also is a gentleman of such high respec- 
offered the publication of his “Lead- tability, and also liberality in hia 
ing Cases,” which they had declined, dealings with the profession, that I 
without the slightest intiniation of feel satisfied he had really very little 
any objection to the principle of part in this most unsatisfactory pro- 

* The leading Counsel for the plaintiffs was the present Vice-Chancellor Knight 
Rruce ; for the defendants the present Vice-Chancellor Wigram* * 
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Mr. Smithes rigiit to 
& his- sclieetions firom the Reports^ 
^6 purpese of annotations hav- 
i% been thua established, and the 
ci^eHenco and importance of his 
ii^urs conspicuously made known 
that, indeed, been necessary) to 
mt entire profession, he at once pro- 
ceedled’ with, and in due time com- 
pacted the remaining portion of the 
second volume ; and for the sake 
of legal science, it is to be lamented 
t|iat there this admirable work ended. 
1^. Smith felt no exultation at the 
defoat of this most thoughtless and 
nhjustifiable attack upon him, nor 
evinced any pleasure in the friendly 
congratulations showered upon him. 
His sensitive mind had, indeed, been 
thoronghly sliockedby the imputation 
which had been sought to be fixed 
upon him ; and the only feeling on 
the subject which he over expr(».ssed 
to me, or appeared to entertain, was 
one of calm indignation. I must 
that in this I think he was 
abundantly jnst^cd. He ref»eatedly 
told me that he should never write 
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prevented' by his other feibOtt Theses 
lighter occupations^ however, werer* 
soon interfered with by Me appoint-* 
ment, as alreatly bittiniated, to bo- 
Common Law Lecturer t 0 ‘ the Law 
Institution in Chancery Lane, in 
November, 1837. lliis he owed 
entirely to his own' merit, and the re- 
putation which his writings had already- 
gained him ill the profession. 1 knew 
riiat fears w^ere enteit allied by the 
tlirectors of tiiat important institution, 
lest his unpopular manner shotild 
stand in the .way of his useftilness as 
a lecturer; but aware of his rare 
intellectual and legal qualifications, 
they wisely resolved to try an experi- 
ment, which completely succeeded. 

T recollect accompanying him, at his 
own reipiest, to deliver his first lec- 
ture, at the close of 1837. Ho was 
soraewliat ftnttered when he made 
his appearance befoi*e’ his audience, 
but at once commenced I'oading 
with appunmt calinifesfl, a very able 
introductory lecture, which s(jo« ar- 
ivsted attention, and caused the 
committee who sat before liim to 


another book, for that he had luid 
quite enough of it.” As it happened, 
lie never nor do 1 think that he 
would ever have done so, even hnd 
bis career not been cut short by death. 
Whenever works of solid intei*est 
and importance in generiil literatun^ 
sheared, Mi\ Smith was very eager 
fco peruse them, and seldom billed in 
loing so. 1 recollect him one day 
borrowing from me the lii'st volume 
rf Mr. Hallam’s “ Introduction to 
Hke Literature of Europe in the 16th, 
I6tb, and 17th Centuries,” which 
was published alone early in 1837. 
ETe read it with great interest, and 
'eviewed it very ably in this Magazine 
—his only contribution to its pages, 
in the No. for May, 1837. 

He was about the same time reading 
argely it the State Trials, and fre- 
piently conversed with me upon their 
nteresting character, wondering that 
ihey had so seldom been made ix^ally 
ivailable for the purposes of amusing 
iterature. He himself selected one 
af the trials as one possessed of iiecu- 
Rav capabilities^ and intended to liave 
completed itfor this Magazine, but was 


congratulate themselves on their 
selection. He held this appointment 
till March, 1843, during which time 
he delivered a great number of lec- 
tures to increasingly attentive audi- 
tories; and as lie read over several 
portions of them to me, I am able to 
say that, in my humble judgment, they 
were of the highest value, lor their 
clear, close, and con’oet exposition of 
some of the most difiicult branches of 
th(i law. He had a great talent for 
communiitating elenieutaiy informal- 
tion ; and even the most ignorant and 
stolid of his listenei's could scarce 
avoid understanding his simple and 
lucid explanations of degal principles. 
One series of his lectures on “The 
La# of Contracts,” has just (184fi,) 
b<*en published* verbatim from his 
MSB. as they were delivered, and 
fully justifies the opinion here ex- 
pressed. He never designed ] them 
for publica tion, but solely' for deliveiy to 
the attorneys’ and solicitors’ clerks, 
for whom the lecturesliip was founded; 
yet it is doubtfiil whether there bo 
any book extant in which the difii- 
ciilt and extensive subject of con- 


* In one vol. 8vo, pp, 386, Benning & Co. Fleet Street^ aoeompanied by Notes by 
Jelinger C. Symons, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 
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tracts iSr 9 fid ibat within tho^ space 
of ten short lectures, .comparably 
treatsiL apst youthfhl student, 
with only motoate at^tlon, can 
acquire from ity in a short time, 
correct general notions calculated to 
be of ji^nitc service to him, while 
able practitioners will regard it 2 i& at 
once concise, accurate, and practical, 
and evincing a thorough mastery of 
the subject in all its branches. In 
the words of his editor, “ The lec- 
tures embody the chief principles of 
that branch of tlie law, and will be 
tbuiid equal to any of tlie former pro- 
ductions of the author tor that clear, 
concise, and comprehensive exposition 
of his subject, which has clLaracterised 
Ids works, and ensured the ’S'itality of 
his reputation ; popularising a braucli 
of law which peculiarly Sleets the 
ordinary business of life ; divest- 
ing it of the superfluities with wMch 
it is often encumbered; educing the 
great maxims, and broad rules by 
whicli it is moulded, and unravelling 
the ^iplexity in which an occasional 
conflict of judgments had trom time 
to time involved it.” I am not 
aware that Mr. Symonds had any 
personal knowledge of Mr. Smith, so 
that the more valuable is his conclud- 
ing enlogium, — “That the profession 
already ranks him us among the most 
gifted of its writei*s, and most learned 
of modem lawyers.” As an example 
of the ease and precision with which 
he elucidated the most diflicult sub- 
jects, and brought them to tlie level 
of youthful capacities, X select tlie 
following brief passage on 24 most 
practically important subject, that of 
the “consideration” essential to sup- 
port a valid simjile contract, accord- 
ing to the civil law and that of Eng- 
land.* After explaining the doc- 
trine of '“'‘Nudum pcbctum^^' lie Aus 
proceeds : — 

“ Now, with regard to the question, 
— •TFAflSt (ktes the law of Kn^land re- 
cognise <is a comideratum capable of 
su^orting a simple contract ? the short 
practical rule” [after adverting to a 
well-known ]mssage in Blackstou*e, for 
which he substitutes his own definition] 
“ is, that cmy benefit adeeming to him 
mho makes the promise^ or ang loss^ 
trouble^ or disadvantage undergone hy^ 


or clujurge imposed upon^ him to whov^ 
it is made^ is^ a sufScient considemtiou . 
in the eye of the law to sostaiu an 
assumpsit. Thus, let us supposq that 
1 promise to pay B £50 at Clu’istmas, 
Now there must be a consideration to 
sustain this jiromise. It may be that 
B has lent me £50 ; here is a consider, 
ration by way of benefit or advantage 
to me. It may be that he has per*^ 
formed, or has agi-eed to perform,, 
some hiborious service fur me ; if so, 
here is a consideration by way of m- 
convenience to /nVn, and of advantage 
to me at the sanic time. It may be 
that he is to labour for- a third person 
at my ro(piest; here will be meon* 
venience to him, without advantage to. 
me: or it may be that he has become 
surety for some one at my request ^ 
here is a cimrge imposed upon him^; 
aiij" of tliese will bo a good consideral^ 
tiou to sustain the promise on my 
part. 

“Provided there be some benefit' to 
the contractor, or some loss, trouble, 
inconvenience, or chai’ge imposed upon 
the contractor, so as to constitute nt 
consideration^ the courts arc not wil^ 
ling to enter into the question whether 
that consideration be adequate in 
value to the thing which is promised 
in exchtuig^i for it. Very gross made** 
quacy, indeed, would be an index of 
fraud, and miglit afford evidence of 
the existence of fraud ; and fraud, aa 
I have afready stated to you, is a 
ground on which the performance of 
any contract may be resisted. But if 
there be no suggestion that the party 
promising has bi^eii defrauded, or de^- 
ceived, the court will not hold the 
promise invalid upon the ground of 
mere inadequacy; for it is obvious, 
that to do so would be to exercise a 
sort of tyranny over the transactions 
of parties yyho have a right to fix their 
own value upon their own laboui'^and 
exertions, but would be preveuti^ 
from doing so were tluy subject to a 
legal .scrutiny on each occasion, axt 
the question whether the Imrgain had 
been such as a prudent man would 
have entered into. Suppose, for in- 
, stance, I think fit to give £1000, for^ 
a picture not worth £50 ; it is foolish 
on my psirt ; but, if tlic owner do not 
take me in, as the phrase is, no i^ry 


* But not that of Sootland. Bell's Prindp. L w of Sootland, p. 4 , (4th Edition.) 
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ift done. I may have my reasons. Though many important causes were 
Possibly I may think that I am a thus referred to him, and were 
j {fetter judge of painting than my attended by some of the most ex- 
neighbours, and that I have detected peiienced members of the bar, 1 am 
in, the picture the touch of Raphael not aware of any instance in which 
or Correggio. It would be hard to his decisions were aftervvards re- 
prevent me from buying it, and hai'd versed by, or even questioned before, 
to prevent my neighbour from making the courts. When Once he had ob- 
the best of his property, provided he tained a fair “ start ” on his circuit, 
do not take me in. by telling me a ho quickly overcame the disad van- 
false story about it. Accordingly, in tagcs of a person and manner which 
the absence of fraud, more inadequacy one might characterise more strongly 
Of consideration is no ground for avoid- than as unprepossessing. Few cases 
ing a contract.”* of gi-eat impoi*tancc were tried, in 

Those who are acquainted witli the which Mr. Smith was not early en* 
practical difficulties of this subject, will gaged ; and the entire conduct of the 
best appreciate the cautious accuracy, cause, up to the hour of trial, confi- 
and yet elementary simplicity ami dently intrusted to his masterly man* 
dearness, which characterised his ageinent. Amongst many others 
teaching : he being then, be it remem- may be mentioned the great will case 
bered, little more than twenty-eight of Panton v. Wiliiams^ and tliat of 
yeans of age. James Wood of Gloucester, and otlier 

His writings having thus led to his well-known cases. He was, witliout 
being placed in a situation where he excei)tiou, one of the ablest pleaders 
had ample oi^portunities for exhibiting with whom I ever came into contact : 
legitimately to the profession liis great equally quick, sure, and long-headed 
^ legal acquirements and abilities, it was in selecting his point of attack or 
not long before he became sensible of defence with reference to the ultimate 
making his way, but gi*adually, never- decision, skilfully escaping from diffi- 
theless, into business. He had given up culties, and throwing his opponent in 
practising at sessions some time before, the way of them, and of such, too, as not 
and resolved thenceforth to address many would have had the sagacity to 
himself entirely to civil business in haveforeseen, or thought of speculating 
XiOndon, and at the Assizes. The late upon. A recent volume of the Law 
Mr. Robert Vaughan Richards, Q.C.,t Reports contains a case which, though 
then one of the leader of the Ox-r his name does not appear in it, attests 
ford Circuit, and himself an eminent his appreciated superiority. It in- 
lawyer and accomplished scholar, was volved a legal point of much difficulty, 
one of the earliest to detect the su- and so troublesome in its facts as to 
perior qualitications of Mr. Smith, and have presented insuperable obstacles 
lost no fair and legitimate opportunity to two gentlemen successively, one 
of enabling him to exhibit his abilities, under the bar, the other at the bar, 
by naming him as an arbitrator, wlien and both eminent for their knowledge 
the most important causes at the and experience. ' Their pleadings 
Assizes had been agreed to be so dis- were, however, successfully demurred 
posed of ; and he invariably gave the to : and then tljeir client was induced 
highest satisfaction to both parties — to »y the case before Mr. Smith, who 
the counsel befwe him, in arbitrations took quite a new view of the matter, In 
both in town and country, hnding it accordance with which he framed the 
necessary to conduct their cases as pleadings, and when the case came 
carefully as if they were before one of on to be argued by the gentleman, (an 
the astutest judges on the bench, eminent Queen’s Counsel,) wlio has 

* Pp. 88-96. 

"" + To this gentleman he dedicated, in 1843, the third edition of his Mercantile 
Iiaw.” Within a very few months of each other, both of them died — Mr. Richards 
, himiseU having, as he once told me, ruined his health by his intense and laWious 
proeeention of his profession. He had found it necessary to retire a year or two 
before his death. His brother, also, Mr. Griffith Richards, Q.C., one of the ablest 
members of the Chancery Bar, recently died under similar circumstances* 
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recently mentioned it to me, he suc- 
ceeded, and without difficulty. “ I 
never,” said he, “ saw a terribly be- 
puzzled case so completely disen- 
tangled — I never saw the real point 
so beautifully put forward: we won 
by doing little else than stating the 
course of the pleadings; the court 
holding that the point was almost too 
clear for argument.” I could easily 
multiply such instances. Mr. Smith 
had a truly astonishing facility in 
mastering the most intricate state of 
facts; as rapidly acquiring a know- 
ledge of them, as he acuratcly and 
tenaciously retained even the slightest 
circumstances. He seldom used pre- 
cedents, (often observing that “no 
man who understood liis business 
ne^eded them, except in very special 
occasions;”) and, though a rapid 
draughtsman, it was rarely, indeed, 
that he laid himself open to attack in 
matters of (iven mere formal inac- 
curacy, while he ^vas lynx-eyed 
enough to those of his oi)ponents. 
When he was known to be the party 
who had demurred, his adversaries 
began seriously to think of amending ! 
When his. cases were rii)e for align- 
ment in banc^ he took extreme pains 
to provide himself with authorities on 
every point which he thought it in 
the least probable might be started 
against him by either the bench or the 
bar. 1 told himf on one of these occa- 
sions, that I thought “he need not give 
his enemy credit for such far-sighted 
astuteucss.” — “ Oh,” said he quickly, 
“ never undervalue an opponent : be- 
sides, I like turning up law — 1 dou^t 
forget it, and, as Lord Coke says, it 
is sure to be useful at some time or 
another.” In court, he was absorbed 
in his case, ai)pearing to be sensible 
of the existence of nothing else^iit 
his opponent and the bench. II<^as 
very calm, quiet, and silent, rarely, if 
ever interrupting, and then always on 
a point proving to be of adequate im- 
portance. 11c did not take copious 
or minute notes on his brief, but never 
missed any thing of the least real 
signiHfeance or moment, Wlicn he 
rose to speak, his manner was formal 
and solemn, even to a degree of eccen- 
tricity calculated to provoke a smile 
from the hearers. His voice was rather 
loud and hard, his features were in- 
flexible, his utterance was exceed- 


ingly deliberate, and his language ' 
precise and elaborate. His motion^ 
were verj^ slight, and, such as he had, 
ungraceful ; for he w^ould stand with 
his right arm a little raised, and the 
hand hanging down passively by his 
side for a long time together, except 
when a slight vertical motion ap- 
peared — ^hc, the while, unconscious of 
the indication — to show that he w^aa 
uttering what he considered very ma- 
terial. When a question was put to 
him by the judges, he always paused 
for a moment or two to consider how 
best he should ansiver it ; and if it 
could be answ'ered, an answer precise 
and pointed indeed he would give it. 
He altbrded, in this instance, a contrast 
to the case of a gentleman then at the 
bar, about whom he has often laughed 
heartily with me. “ WliCtievef,” said 
he, “the judges put a question to 

, however subtle and dangerous it 

maybe, and though he evidently cannot 
in the least degree perceive the drift of 
it, before the words are out of their 
mouths, h(‘, as it w^rc, thrusts them 
doivn again with a confident good- 
humoured volubility, Ju-kiud4)f jocular 
recklessness of law and logic, which 
often makes one wonder whether the 
judges are more inclined to be angry 
or amused ; nay, 1 have once or twice 
seen one of them lean hack and laugh 

outright, poor looking upon that 

•as an evidence of his owm success!” 
How different w as the case with Mr. 
Smith, is known to every one who 
has heard him argue with the judges. 
Nothing consequently could be more 
flattering than the evident attention 
with which they listened to him, and 
most properly; for he never threw 
away a w^oi^, never wantlered frera 
the point, and showed on all occasions 
such a complete mastery of his facts^ 
and such an exact and extensive 
knowledge of the law appUcablc to 
them, as not only wareanted but re- 
quired the best attention of those 
w'hose duty it was to decide the case. 
His manner was veiy respectfel 
to tlie bench, without a trace of ser- 
vility ; and to those associated with « 
him, or opposed to him, he was uni-* 
fbrmly courteous and considerate. 
When he had to follow his leader, er«, 
even two of them, he would fluently 
give quite another tone to the case, a 
new direction to the argument, and 
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'isBm life opponents and the judges 
/fafter hiniv unexpectedly, into the 
iMeper waters of law. He was also 
^.dlstingttished by a most scrupulous 
. and religious fiddity and accuracy of 
. statement, whether of cases or facts, 
r naad documents, especially affidavits. 

! The judges felt that they might rely 
upon every syllable that fell from 
him ; that he was too accurate and 
oautious to be mistaken, too coii- 
- eeientioiLS to suppress, garble, mis- 
lead, or deceive, w'ith whatever 
aafety or apparent advantage he 
, might have (lone so. I have lieard 
Irim say, that he who made rash 
and ill-considered statements iii 
aigtung in a court of justice, was not 
worthy of being there, and ougiit to 
ibe pitied or despised, according as 
the fault ai^se from finildity and in- 
experience, or confirmed carelessness 
or mdifference, or fraudulent intention 
to dec-eive. It wm in arguing before 
the court in banr^ that Mr. Smith so 
.timcli excelled ; being equally lucid in 
stating and arranging his facts, logi- 
cal in reasoning iq)on them, and 
ready in bringing to bear on them the 
most rec(ui(iite doctrines of law. He 
was certainly not calculated to have 
ever made a figure at Nisi Prius ; 
yet I recollect one day that one of 
the present judges, ithen a Queen's 
Oounsel, was talking to me in court as 
Mr, Smith entered, and said, “ What 
think you? your friend Smith has 
l)eeu oi^osing me to-day in a writ of 
inquiry to assess damages in a 
iron. con. cose.” I laughed. “ Ay, in- 
deed,— I thought myself that if there 
WAS A. man at the bar more unfit than 
Ai^her for such a case, if was Smith ; 
hikt I do assiri’e you that he conducted 
the defendanti’s case with so much 
tact and judgment, that he reduced 
my verdict by at least £500 1 He 
rtilly spoke with a good deal of feel- 
ing and spirit, and when the Jury had 
got iicoiistomed to him, they listened 
most attentively; and the result is 
what I tell yem/’ 

Fc^owing !riie course of his profes- 
#mal progress, in 1840 Mr. Smith 
WAA ap^intod a reviiring barri^er tfor 
m ms drcult, "by 

ANlAnm, who wi^ pemon- 
My a atrangm:to Mm, and named Mm 
j|)t the office solaly On aocofmt of Me 
dtneSB for tho post. He Md 


it for several years, giving unmixed 
satisfaction to all parties, until pre- 
cluded from further retaining it, m re- 
ference, I believe, to a rule ctf etiquette 
respecting seniority, prevailing at the 
bar of the Oxford circuit. 

I recollect that, on one oocasiou, 
while he ^vas waiting, apparently in 
vain, for the chance of professional 
emplojnnent, and hot long beftbre the 
occurrence of that moment of despond- 
ency already mentioned, when he con- 
templated quitting the profession, he 
and I w^cre walking in the Temple 
Gardens, and he said, “Now, If I 
w^re to choose my fixture life at the 
bar, T should, of all things, like to have, 
and should be delighted with, a first- 
rate i)leading business ; not made up 
of many petty things, but of a few very 
important cases, — of ‘ heavy business,’ 
in short. I feel that T could get on very 
well with it, and that it is just the thing 
suited to me. It would exercise my 
mind, and also secure me a handsome 
income, and, before long, an indepen- 
dence. W^hat I should do then I don’t 
know.” His wishes were amply gra- 
tified a few years afterwards, as the 
reader must have already seen. So 
rapidly, indeed, did the calls of private 
practice increase upon liim, that h(‘, 
was forced, early in 1843, to resign his 
lectun'ship at the Law Institution, 
having, in fact, got fairly into the 
stream of his desired “ first-rate 
pleading business” to an extent which 
heavily taxed both his physical and 
mental energies. Whatever was 
bi’ought to him, he attended to thor- 
oughly, never resting till he had com- 
pletely exhausted the subject, and 
contemplated it from eveiy point of 
view. Even at this time, however, it 
would be incredible to wjiat an extent 
bf^Iiged his friends at the bar, priii- 
cijmlly by preparing for them ar^- 
ments, and sketching for them “ opin- 
ions” on theiir eases, and these, too, 
generally of special difficulty and im- 
portance. Some of the most aidmirablo 
arguments delivered by-o^ers of late, 
at the bar of the House of Lords, had 
Ixemx really pre|mred by Mr/%inith. 
In one instimee, indbed, t reccdlect 
heariitg the ablest Hvtxig lawyter^and 
advocate that in 

cause of 

found It tds pon- 

dbiNidB hridf lie was^oaUdd 4i|ifiia 
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to argue, he had time, before he rose, 
barely to glance over a very brief “ epi • 
tonic” of the facts, and of the rcaZ, 
though unsuspected point in which the 
case ought to be decided, wliicli had 
been prepared for his assistance by Mr. 
;Smith. In confident reliance uiion his 
accuracy in matters both of fact and law, 
the counsel in question boldly opened 
the case, implicitly adopting, and ably 
enforcing Mr. Smith’s view of it, and 
succeeded in obtaining the judgment 
of the House. Mr. Smith never spoke, 
however, of these his subsidiary laliours 
to others, nor liked ever to have any 
^illusion made to the subject. It was 
impossible that he could get through 
idJ this buaiuesB without sitting U}) 
during most oi‘ the night ; and I know 
for the last thre(i or four years 
of his life, he was rarely in bed before 
two, and sometimes three, and even 
feur o’clock , having to be, neverthe- 
less, at Westminster or Guildhall as 
-early as ten o'clock, or half-past nine, 
on the ensuing morning. Wiiile thus 
.amnously engaged, ho kept a constant 
•eye upon the progress of the decisions 
of the various courts, as bearing upon 
Ms “ Mercantile Law,” and Leading 
Cases,” interleaved copies of which 
-always lay on his table before him, 
and received almost daily MS. addi- 
tions. Hius it was that he was able, 
io 1841 and 1843, to present new^ edi- 
tions of his “ Leading Oases,” and 
Mercantile Law,” greatly enlarged 
and improved, and in many instances, 
ospecially in the “ Leading Cases,” 
-entirely remodelled. Nor was he, 
with all liliis, so absorbed as to forget 
literature; for, amidst his piles of 
opffliod law-books, you might often 
•floc a well-used copy of some classic 
English, French, Spanisli, or Italian 
author, either ^rose or poetiy, wliich 
lie would read with equal zest attd at- 
itention, as his pencil-marks in sudi 
volumes even now attest. As for 
■** I>on Quixote,” and “ Gil Bias,” 
3 really thhik lie knew them almost 
by heart, in the originals. He 
was also very fond ' of Tadtns, 
Cioere, aaid Demosthenes, ^om 
adl of whom, as well as the (Othei' 
classics, but especially #ee 
jtwo laAtar, lie could -quote to a mr- 
fousing eaieiiit;, and wM sigiual aoeu- 


at-Jjxw- 

racy — a fact well known to all his;' 
friends. Of this, indeed, Mr. PliiJIL*., 
more * has given a striking instanoc, 
in his sketch of Mr. Smith in the 
“ Law Miigazinc.” After observing 
that “ his mtnnoiy was, indeed, astotn- 
istilng, and the feats which he per- 
formed with it were incredible ; that 
the writoi* had heard him repeat, suc- 
cessively, scene after scene from *a 
French vaudeville, — the Kecord m 
an Action filling up the 
and a ])assiige from a Greek orator, 
without the least apparent dif&culty 
or hesitation,” Mr. Phillimore proceeds 
to say, that the*, passage in question 
“ was one of llie finest in the Greek 
language, bein^J in the spoccdi of 
iEschines, which the most celebrated 
efibrt of the genius of Demosthenes 
was required to answer,; when, after 
adjuring the Athenians not to raiiC 
a trojdiy to then- own loss and shamO) 
nor awaken in the minds of their^oon- 
federates the recollection of th(‘fr mis- 
fortunes, he proceeds — ‘ 
rotg cojfLam ov dXXd rwg 

ys diavo/aig am^s^ar avluv hg t^g 
(TUfKpo^agy (Src., down to the words, 

^ sm(fo(,rifrrwlag firihiyi rbv r^g 

sXXudog aXirii^m (Srzftxvt^^ the 
wTiter well rcinemboriug that .Mr, 
Smith insisted ])articularly on the ex- 
traordinary force and beauty of the 
word, ‘ IvttSTLrinrrwrag: ” I, also, have 
often heard him quote long passages 
fi-om the Greek di’iimatists, particularly 
from “ Aristojdianes,” reaUy .Vm- 
promptu^ and witli as much facility 
and vivacity as if he had been reading 
English. 1 have already intimated 
that he read many of the new publi- 
cations of tlie day. One of tliesC was* 
Mr. Macaulay’s Lays oi AncicAt 
Koine,” with which he was lUiich. 
amused, saying that some ^of tiieji 
were very clever and spirited.;” and, 
after rc^ading tliem, he sate down 
evening and wrote almmorotis piAiOdy 
on them, which lie showed me, en- 
titled, “ Lay of Gasetoigne 
prefaced by an Extract lillir- v 
nuscript of a Late Eepoofter,’* i 

says^ 1 liad observed nmndililB : 
traces, in the old rqperts %ad tmmmi.' C 
of the use of ii%is69ii iKi tfae nni p iMi i^^ 
of legal doctiiim; 

r.S. Yollxx.p,l|l. 
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fij^ieatigation, I at length persuaded 
tliat, in the infancy of English 
tite business of* the court was 
tirt^acted in verse^ or, at least, rhythm, 
auimetimes without, but on gi'and and 
aoiemu occasions with, the aid of 
tmtsic ; a practice which seems to 
lave been introduced by the ecclesi- 
astical advocates.” After a humorous 
argument in support of this notion, lie 
concludes : “The following attempt to 
restore certain of thcise of An- 
Law is conceived, as the original 
lays themselves probably -were, partly 
in bad English, partly in Dog-Latin.” 
Then follows the “ Lay of Gascoigne 
Jhsticc, Chanted by Cooke and Coke, 
Seijcants, and Plowdeii, Apprentice 
in the Hall of Serjeants’ liiii, a.t>., 
16 — Tlje subject of the Lay was a 
certain highway exploit of Prince 
Harry, Poins, and Peto. Poins gets 
into trouble, being brought inconti- 
nently before Gascoigne Justice, “pre- 
siding at the Bailey.” The concluding 
verses contain a just satire on certain 
gross defects in the administration of 
criminal justice, which have been only 
veiy recently remedied. 

When Poins he spied, ho, ho ! he cried, 
The caitiff hither bring 1 
We ’ll have a quick deliverance. 

Betwixt him and. the King : 

And eooth he said, for jnstke sped 
In those days at a rate 
Which now ’twere vain to seek to gain, 
In matters small or great. 

* * * . * 

For sundry wise precautions. 

The sages of the law 
Discreetly framed, whereby they aimed 
To keep the rogues in awe. 

For lest some sturdy criminal 
False witnesses should bring — 

Ilis witnetses were not allowed 
" , To twear to any thing. 

And lest his oily advocate 
The court should overreach, 

Uu advocate wa$ not allowed 
The privilege of epeech. 

Yet such was the humanity 
And wisdom of the law I 
That if in his indictment there 
Appeared to be a flaw — ^ 

The court assigned him counsellors^ 

To argne on the doubt, 

Prooideii. he Umnlf had fret 
' ^ Contrived to point it out, 

lest their mildness idiould pexehanoe 
crafUly abused. 


To show him the indictment they 

Most sturdily refused. 

But still that he might understand! 

The nature of the charge. 

The same was in the Latin tongue 

Mead out to him at large. 

’Twas thus the law kept rogues at awe,. 

Gave honest men protection. 

And justly famed, by all was named. 

Of * wisdom the perfection 

But now the case is different. 

The rogues are getting bold — 

It was not so, some time ago, 

In those good days of old !” 

It may be gathered from what has 
gone before, that Mr. Smith’s mind 
was one of equal activity and strength. 
His ])hysical energies might flag, but 
never those of his mind. He wan 
alw^ays ready to pass from protracted 
and intense professional study and 
exeriion, to other kinds of mental 
exercise — “ from gay to grave, from 
lively to severe” eitlicr reading 
general literatui-e, or amusing himgeS* 
witli slight affairs such as the fore- 
going ; or, as soon as a little leisure 
had recniitcd his spirits, entering with 
lufliiite zest into superior C/Onvtu’sation 
on almost any topic that could be- 
started. He was for a long time shy 
and distant to strangers ; but was quite 
a different person at the tables, and in 
the company, of his old friends and 
companions. There certainly never 
sate at my table a man who, when in 
the humour, could supi^y for houi-s 
together such genuine fun and amusev 
ment as Mr. Smith. Oiu* little chil- 
dren were always very glad to see 
him, for lie was patient and gentle 
with them, and contrived really to 
entertain them. Towards ladies, hie 
manner was always most fastidiously 
delicate and courteous. I'liere was, k 
1 may so speak, a smack of days gone 
by — a kind of antique and rather 
quaint gracefulness of demeanour and 
addi*ess, which I used frequently te 
contemplate with lively interest and 
curiosity. When he retunfed from 
filing out, to his chambers, he would 
light his candies, and, instead of gouig 
to bed, sit up tUl a very late hour ; 
for not only had he much to get 
through, but was a bad sleeper. A 
few years before his death, he b^ 
become a member tA the Gdrri^ 
Club, which was cvei; after his fa* 
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voiirite resort, and was also frequented 
by several other members of the bar. 
lie was delighted to take a friend 
or two tp dinner with him, and 
would entertain them most hospi- 
tably, and with increasing frequency, 
as his means became rapidly more 
ample. He was also fond of the 
theatres, taking special delight in 
comedies and farces, however broad, 
and even pantomimes. With what 
solemn di'olleiy be would afterwards 
dwell on the feats of (Uown and Pan- 
taloon ! I am liO’C, however, speak- 
ing of several years ago ; for latterly 
he said, “ It was a very hard thing to 
find any thing to laugh at in a panto- 
mime, however much one tried !” 

During the years 1842, 1843, and 
1844, his practice continued steadily 
increasing, and that, too, in the high- 
est and most lucrative class of busi- 
ness — ^not only before special iurics at 
Nisi PriuS, and the Courts m Banc 
and in EiTor in the Exchequer Cham- 
ber, but in the Privy Council and the 
House of Lords. Before the last 
tribunal, in particular, ho appeared 
as one of the counsel in the O’Connell 
case, on behalf of Mr. O’Connell and 
liis companions. His time was now 
incessantly occupied, by day and night ; 
his slight inteiwals of relaxation ne- 
cessarily becoming fewer and fewer. 
His evenings, indeed, were almost 
always occupied witli arbitrations, 
consultations, or preparing those plead- 
ings and writing those opinions which 
his constant attendance in the Courts 
prevented liis disposing of. His 
friends saw with pain how giievonsly 
he was over-tasking his strength, and 
earnestly importuned him to give him- 
self moi*6 intervals of relaxation — 
but in vain. For nearly two years 
before his death, his haggard counte- 
nance evidenced the dfreful havoc 
which he was making of a constitu- 
tion never of the strongest. Sir Wil- 
liam Follett and he were both sitting 
at the bar of the House of Lords, 
on one of the latest days of the hear- 
ing of Mr. O’Conneirs case, -each 
within a yard or two of me. Two 
death-doomed beings they looked, 
each, alas ! having similai'ly provoked 
and accelerated his fate. On the same 
afternoon that Sir William Follett 
leaned heavily and feebly on a friend’s 
arm as he with difficulty retired from 


the bar, I went home in a cab witl*fe 
Mr.- Smith, who sate by me si^t and; 
exhausted, and coughing conviffinvelyL ' . 
I repcateilly conjured him to pause, 
and give his shattered health a chance 
of recovery, by rctfriiig for a few 
months, or even for a year or two,- 
from the excitement and wasting 
anxieties and exertions of business; 
blit he never would listen to me, nor 
to any of his friends. “ It is all very 
well,” he said to me several times, 

“ to talk of retiring for a while ; but 
what is to become of one’s business 
and connexion in the mean time? 
You know it will have molted aWay 
for ever.” He had, however, been 
persuaded to consult a physician of 
experienced skill in cases of consump^ 
tioii ; who, after having once or twice 
seen him, sent a private message to 
the friend who had prevailed on Mr. 
Smith to call u])on lam ; and on that 
friend’s attending the physician, he 
pronounced the case to be utterly 
hopeless ; that it might be a matter of 
months, even ; but he ought to be 
pre^pared for the worst, and apprised 
of his situation. His fi’icnd requested 
the physician to uiideitakc that duty, 
assuring him of his patient’s great 
strength of mind and character ; bitt. 
lie declined, Mr. Smith spent the 
long vacation of 1844 with his brothers 
and sisters in Ireland. They were 
shocked at his appearance, and afiec- 
tionately implored him not to return 
to England, or attempt to resume hia 
professional duties ; but in vain. 
While staying in Ireland, he regretted 
the fast flight of time, evidently cling- 
ing to the society of his brothers and 
sisters, to the latter of wljom he was 
most devotedly attached ; but bleak* 
bitter, blighting November saw him 
again establislicd at the Temple, and 
fairly over head and ears in the business 
of the commencing term. lie attended 
the courts as usual ; went out in the 
evenings to arbitrations and consulta- 
tions as of old; dined also at the 
Garrick as before ; and sat up as late, 
at nights as ever. We all sighed a*' 
this deplorable infatuation ; but what 
could we do ? He was a man qf 
flexible will, and a peculiar idltkyn- 
cracy. Remonstrance and entreaty,^ 
from the first useless, at length eii- 
dentiy became only irritating. Not a 
judge on the bench, nor a member 


Barrister-at-Law\ 
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: ^ibaa*^ but regretted to see him per- wore joint or several: his argiraienfc 
I id»t ^attending the courts ; where he was successful, and the Court gave 
jjKilWfc «ni«tood, indeed, a pitqous ^pec- judgment in his favour. The next 
•i'^toele. He resolved on going the Spring jday he said to me, speaking of tliis 
.,'iCiiroiiit in 1S45, being it^taiued in occasion, “ The judges must have 
; Qiome of the heaviest cases tried tliere. thought me talking great nonsense : 

: Shortly before this, the friend ah^cady I was so weak, that it was with very 
!^«efen^ed to resolved to perform the great difficulty 1 could keep from 
) {>ainftil duty of telling him, that in liLs dix>pping down, for my legs trembled 
, |>hysician!6 opinion there w as not a undej* me all the time violently, and 
'Sray of hope tor his recovery ; a com- now and then I seemed to lose sight 
' msuiication which he reQ(‘ived with of the judges.” Yet his argument 

r 3 Ct calmness and fortitude. To was distinguished by his usual accu- 
brother’s entreaties, about the racy, clearness, and force of reason- 
. j^Bbonth of Jime, that he would either ing. Nobody could prevail upon him 
JIHD :^abrQad, accompanied by one of his to al)staiu tix>m going -the summer 
’ lathers or sisters, or allow the latter circuit. He w^ont accordingly , and 
4o come and live with Mm, in a house unless I am mistaken, held several 
little removed from town, he steadily heavy briefs. When the nortliorn 
> a deaf ear. He evidently knew ciixiuit had closed, I joined my family 

it was useless ; and spoke of his at Hastings ; and found that i)oor Mr. 
'desperate state as calmly as he would Smith w^as sta 3 "ing alone at tlie Victoria 
bave done in referring to the case of a Hotel, St. Leonards. 1 called upon 
SGiere stranger. It is believed that his Mm immediately aftm* my amval- 
tSOle reason ibr refusing to permit Ms His appearance was^ truly affiicting to 
itaster to come over, was Ms fond and behol^L Consmnptiou had^ fixed hea* 
.^tender regaad for her — a reluctance to talons still deeper in his vitals. He 
IxsPBUt her to witness him waste a wa}', sat in an cas}' chafr. from which Iks 
' A^j grhi;g in vain her own health and Cit)uld not rise without great effort ; 
.ajnrits. About tM^ time, be said to and he expressed himself as delighted 
jiis brother veiy <iuietl 3 ’, but sadly, that I, and aiiothci* of his oldest 
that “ he feai*cd Ms sisters w'ould soon friends, happened to have established 
li|iveto bearu severe shock !” He* sat ourselves sc» near him. He was qffite 
.jn his chambers, which were witliin alone — no friend or relative w’itli Mm; 
lOnly a few yards’ distance from the several briels, to. lay on Ms table, 
Temple Church, on the day of Sir tugethei’ with the most recent num- 
William Follett’s funeral. He heard bers ol theKcports, several law' -books, 
the tolling of the bell, and from his and works on general literature. A 
window* he -could have seen much of Bible also lay in the room, with 
sotomn ceremonial. What must several papers plaoedwitliin the leaves. 
Jhave been his feelings ? This was on Nothing could exceed the attention 
;the 4tb July; and five days after- paid to him by the landlady and her 
.wards;, (viz. on the 9th,) poor Mr. daughter, and the servants; but he gave 
Ssaith .appearod, I beliove for the last them veiy little trouble. His cough w^as 
m the Court eif Exchequer, much aggravated, as were the wast- 
, 4 liiring tlie posl-tenuiual sittings in ing night-sweats ; and he could walk 
'Trinity vsacatios, to argue a demurrer ! only a few’^ steps without assistance^ 
T was present part of the time. Soon after having got to Hastings, I 

Wliat a dismal object he looked, was summooed away to attend a court- 
while addressing tlie Ck)urt I I tMnk martial at X^ecds, ^ winch kept mci 
.we drove up to the Temple together, there for upwardis of a fortnight. Qn 
He had argued ike -case <if Bradbui'ne my rctmu, Mr. Smith expressed a 
BotWd, /reported in 14 Meeson and lively anxiety to hear from me ade- 
Welsby, the last tiime, I beU^c, tailed account of “ how the ludbitary 
hm appeaiy M the Reports, managed law.” He seemed never 
Jt wm a veiT nice quostioii, ,as to Hred of heartag of those ‘^curious 
wdn^ther certain eovemuEits in a lease p^Kieediitga,” as he .a^lod them. I 

i ^ His tlnbiiiihavB «me Ne. S, liitw Court finildiitgs, la adbMli ha had waaawad 
Ham Ha. 1% Kiagh Beaah WsH, aibaut twa yaasa before. 
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spent nearly two hours a day with 
him during the remainder of my stay, 
accompanying him in long drives 
•whenevor the weather permitted. 
Weak thougli his body was, his mind 
was as active and strong as ever. I 
saw several as heavy “ sets ” of 
papers, fronj time te time, forwarded 
by his clerk from London, acscording 
to Mr. Smith’s ordei*s, as I had ever 
seen oven ip his chamb(irs. When J 
implored him to send them back, and 
take a real holiday, ho answered sim- 
ply, “ No ; they must be attended to,” 
— and he did so : though I saw him 
onco unable from w^eakness to lift a 
brief from his knees to the talde. I 
never beheld so calm and patient a 
Biifteror. He never fepined at the 
fate wiiich had befallen him, nor 
uttered a word showing impatience 
or irritability. When wc drove out 
together, he generally said little or 
notliing the whole time, lest liis cough 
should be aggi*avated, but was very 
anxious to be talked to. Once lui 
Suddenly asked me, When wc were 
driviug out, ‘‘ Whetlicr 1 really ever 
intended to permit him to see the 
flketcli of FoUcct, wdiicli T was pre- 
paring.” 1 parried the question, by 
asking him, “ Whether he thought Su- 
William Follett a great lawym-.” — 
Certainly,” said he, “ if there he 
such a character as a great lawyer. 
What thing of importance' that only 
a, great lawy’^er could do, did not Fol- 
iett do ? He necessarily knew an im- 
mensity of law ; and his tact was a 
thing (piitc wonderful. I was a great 

admirer of Follett 1 ome 

heard him say, by the way, that either 
he bad applied for the place of a police 
magistrate, or woidd have accepted 
it, if it had been offered, soon after be 
had come to the bar ; so that it is 
quite a mistake to suppose that he 

was all at once so successful 

And I can tell ' yon another little fact 
about Follett : though perhaps no man 
took so few notes on his brief, dtuing 
cause : this was not always so ; for, 
when he first came to the bar, he took 
•most full and elaborate notes of every 
«a 8 e, and prepared his argumeaits with 
extreme care. I liave seen proofs of 
Shortly before his leaving town, 
he puiK^iased a copy of TMrlwaifi’s 
(the J^ihop ^ 'St. IMvid^a) Hlatofy 
of Greece, in dght Tolumes, ^ to reml 


txt-Laiw. 

over at the ^sea-side and he did S 0 r 
telling me that “ he liked it much,^. 
that it had told him many things whiolii 
he had not known before. ” This copy 
Jus brother presented to me after Mr, 
Smith’s death, and I value it greatfy. 
One morning I found him much ex- 
hausted ; but soon after I had taken 
my seat, he said, “You can oblige me 
by something, if 3^^011 will do it for me. 
Frec-iollect that there is generally lying 
on your table, at chambers, ‘BeH’s 
Principles of the Law of Scotland.’ 
Now I am veiy anxious to read the 
book, as 1 expect to be in one, if not 
two, Scotch aiJfK‘>al cases, in the House 
of Lords, next session ! — Will you do 
me this favour ?” Of course I iinme- 
diatedy procured the book to be for- 
warded to him, and it afforded him 
uncommon pleasure for many daya. 
He read it entirely through with.dei^ 
attention, as his numerous pencil, 
marks on the margin attest, as well 
as several notes on the fly-leai*, of 
leading points of difference between 
our law and that of Scotland. At 
page 35, § 76, the text runs thus : — 
“Tacit acceptance may be inferred 
from silence, wben the refusal is so 
put as to require rejection, if the party ^ 
do not mean to assent; as when a 
merchant wTites to another, that he is 
against a certain day, to send him a 
certain commodity, at a certain price, 
unless he shall pre\ 1 ou 8 ly fori)id.” 
Ojyj^ositc to this, Mr. Smith has writ- 
ten in pencil, “ Surely one man camnot 
throw the duty of refusal on another^ 
[in'] that way f ’ In the course of a 
little discussion whicli we had on this 
subject, 1 said, “ Suppose the parties 
liave had preriouslj" similar- transac- 
tions V” — “ Ah,” ho answered, “ that 
might make a difference, and evidentee 
a contract to the effect stated 
as nakedly enunciated in the text, I 
think it cannot be. the law of Scot- 
land, or law an}’^ w^here.” He mftdo 
many intei*estihg and valuable re- 
marks from time to time on Sootoh 
Jaw, and expressed a high opimon^of 
the work in question, referring te evetfy 
portion of it as readily as it ha»(l 

been his familiar text-hook lor yMsn. 

I often found him reading Ite bhib- 
bers of the Qiieen!s Bench, CiMmiCHi 
Pleas, and Exchequer Bepeits ; md 
be emee said, “ I bme m jgwd mmf 
arrears to get* tlar«K»^ 3 & tlds waf, 
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the beginning of term ! ” One 
I^saw a prodigious pile of law 
lying on liis table, which had 
Jist ’ arrived from London. “ Why, 
#liat are those, ray dear ISraith ?” said 
Xeanicstly — for he lay on the sofa in 
a state of miserable exhaustion. After 
some minutes* pause, he replied, “ It 
is a very troublesome case. 1 have 
to reply or demur to some very ha- 
rassing pleas of “ Btrt 

why not postpone them till near the 
Ond of October?” “ When I am not 
fatigued, papers amuse me, and occupy 
my aftention.” I odered to liira rny 
services. “ No, thank you — it would 
i^tigue me more to explain the pre- 
vious state of matters, with wdiich T 
am familiar, than to draw the plead- 
ings” — and he did it liimself.' On an- 
other occasion, 1 saw him sitting in 
his easy chair, deadly pale. AVhen I 
had placed inySelf beside him, he said 
in a faint tone, but calinl}* and deli- 
berately, “ This moraiiig a veiy seri- 
ous thing has happened to me,” and 
he mentioned a new and very alarm- 
ing feature in his complaint, which, 
alas ! fully justified his observation ; 
and during the day he allowed me to 
request Dr. Duke, who was attending 
a patient in the hotel, to see him. He 
<Ud — and on quitting him, told me 
iJmt of course the case w^as hopeless ; 
that his friends should be sent for, and 
he would not answer for his life for a 
few weeks, or even days. IVo or 
three days aftciwards, Dr. Duk^^ saw” 
}|im again, and had left him only half- 
an-hour when I called. lie >vas wilt- 
ing a letter to an old friend (one of 
his executors,) and his face w'orc an 
expression of peculiar solemnity. Lay - 
Ihg down his pen, and leaning back 
in his chair, he gently shook my hand, 
and, in an affectionate manner, said, 
Warren, I have just had a startling 
communication made me by Dr. 
Duke ; he has told me plainly that I 
cannot live much longer, — ^that reco- 
very is utterly out of the question, — 
and, that I am nearer death than I 
suppose.” After a pause, I said, “ He 
has been faithful, tlmn, my dear »Suiitb. 
It was his duty ; and I tnist he did it 
in a prudent manner.’* — “ Perfectly,” 
he replied, Pi'ofbnnd gloom was in 
his features, but he was perfectly calm, 
.fluently he said, covering his face 
with his attenuated hand, “I have 


none to thank but myself; I have 
killed myself by going the last cii-- 
cuit, but I could not resist some tempt- 
ing briefs wliich awaited me I I now 
regret that I did not allow my sister 
to come over, months ago, and go 
with her to the South of ft-ance ; but 
of course wishing now is useless.” 
Agaiu I entreated him to allow her to 
be sent for. ‘‘ My dear WaiTcn,” said 
he ver}" decisively, “ you and B. have 
often asked me to do so. I beg you 
to do so no more. I have private 
reasons for declining to follow your 
advice.” His voice slightly faltered. 
Ills “ private reasons ” have already 
been adverted to — they were, his tender 
love for one whom he w ould not shock 
by showing himself to her in the rapid 
progress of decay ! From that day 1 
never saw the semblance Of a siriilc 
upon his face, nor any appearance of 
emotion, but only of solemn thought- 
fulness. A few days afterwards I said 
to him, “ Well, if it ‘ be the will of 
God that you should never return to 
your profession, it is certainly conso- 
latory for you to retlect how great a 
Imputation you justly enjo}'’ at the bar, 
and in how short a time you have 
gained it. Your name will live.” lie 
made no answ'cr for some minutes, 
but shook his head, and then said, 
‘‘ I have done nothing w orthy of being 
remembered for; but you are very 
kind for saying so.” Even after this, 
the mail every now and tlicu brought 
him fresh “ papers ” from tow n ; and 
Miss , the daughter of the land- 

lady, and who attended him with the 
utmost solicitude, one evening biust 
into tears; as she showmd me a fresh 
packet ; adding, “ It is really Jieart- 
breaking to have to, take them in to 
him : he is so weak tliat he feels a diffi- 
culty in even opening them ! ” It was 
so, indeed ! The two old friends whom 
he had named as executors, came 
down to St. Leonards tw^o or three 
times, and spent several days with him^ 
As the time for our family’s return to 
town approached, he evidently re- 
garded it with uneasiness, and almost 
daily said, “Must you reaUij go by 

the 15th? And is 

also going before that : then I shall 
be left quite alone, and shall cer- 
tainly feel dull.” A friend of mine,, 
a lady, who ^^^resides near St. ^ Leo- 
nards, having requested me to intror 
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duce her to him, in^ order that when 
we were ipfone she mii^ht come and sec 
him, I asked him if he would allow 
me to do so? “Indeed,’’ said he, 
faintly, and with a slight flush, “I 
should not only feel it a^mpliment, 
but extremely kind.” The lady in 
question accordingly drove down veiy 
kindly almost daily, bringing him 
grapes and flowers, which he said he 
felt to be a very delicate attention : 
and so anxious was he to evince his 
sense of her courtesy, that he insisted 
on driving, • when very feeble, on a 
bleak day, to leave a card at the 
lady’s residence, nearly three miles 
off, with his own hand. When I 
took my leave of him, he seemed, T 
iTionght, a little moved ; but said 
calmly, “If the weather breaks up, 
I shall rctiini to the Temple : and 
it is possible that I maj’^take lodgings 
in another part of the town ; but to 
court I must go, at whatever inconve- 
nience — for I have cases there which 
I must personally attend to!” 

Towards the close of October he 
followed us to London, alone, and 
was sadly fatigued and exhausted by 
his journey. He went at once to liis 
chambers ; which he never, with one 
exception, (putted till his death ; lying 
stretched in his dressing-gown upon 
the sofa, a large table near him being 
covered with briefs, cases, and plead- 
ings, wliich he attended to almost as 
regularly as if he had been in perfect 
health. Yet he found it difficult to 
sit up, his hand trembled when hold- 
ing even a small book, and liis cough 
w^as fearfully increased in frc(jucncy 
and violence, and he could gat little or 
no sleep at nights. The reader may 
imagine the coiiceiii and astonishment 
with which I heard, that about a fort- 
night after his return, he had actually 
gone to dine at the Ganick Club! 
Sitting at his table there, as a friend 
who saw him told me, “more like a 
corpse than a living being ; in short, 
I almost thought it must be his ghost !” 
lie loft his rooms, however, no more; 
having his dinner sent in, till within 
the last few days of his life, from a 
neighbouring tavern. He had several 
cbnsultations held at his chambers, in 
cases whefe new trials were to be 
moved for ; his leaders, (one of whom 
was Mr.- Sergeant Talfourd,) consi- 
derately waiving etiquette, and coming 


to their dying junior’s chamb^a 
They were, as may be supposed, mosii ’' 
reluctant to transact business with omm, 
in his state, but he insisted upon it.' 
He earnestly requested me not to 
mention at Westminster, or elsewhere, 
how ill I thought him ; “ for if you do, 
my clients will send me no business, 
and then I shall have nothing to 
amuse my mind with.” Towards the 
end of the term, he observed to me one 
morning, — “See how very kind my 
clients arc to me ! I suspect they have 
heard that I cannot go to court, so 
they send me a great number of pleas, 
dcmuiTers, and. motion papers, which 
I have merely to sign, and got half a 
guinea: I think it so considerate 1” 
About the last clay of the term, I 
happened myself to be his opponent, 
in one of those minor matters of form, 
a motion for judgment as in case of a 
nonsuit, on account of my client’s not 
having gone to trial at the preceding 
assizes. Mr. Smith was lying in a 
state of great exhaustion on the sofa ; 
blit mentioned the “rule.” I told 
him that I had brought my brief with 
me, — “A percm])tory undertaking, I 
suppose,” said he, languidly, “ to try at 
the next assizes ? ” — “ Yes, and I wfll 
sign my own ]>apers, and yours too» 
to save you the trouble, — or your 
clerk shall ?” — “ No, thank you,” said 
he, and with difficulty raised himsclL 
“ Will you oblige me by giving me a 
pen ? ” 1 did so, and with a trembling 
band he wrote his name on the briefs, 
saying, in a melancholy tone as ho 
w rote, “ It is the last time 1 shall sigit 
my name with yom’s. Even if you 
perform }'our undertaking, I shall not 
be at the trial.” About a week after- 
wards T found him fliiishing the last 
sheet of a huge mass of short-hand 
wTi tor’s notes of an important case in 
which he wns concerned, and he was 
grievously exhausted. It was in vain 
to remonstrate with hiih ! An early 
and devoted fiiend of his, and I, called 
upon him daily two or three times, and 
sat with him as long as our cngagcr 
ments w'oiild permit us. We found 
his mind ahvays vigorous ,* and though 
he could converse little, from weak-' 
ness, and its iiTitating his cough, 
language Avas as exact and signiflcani 
as ever, and he liked to hear othera 
talk, especially aljout wliat was going 
on at Westminster. 1 was sitting 
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k^^uKi^lkeidse^li^ ^n](f 

he&m bts d»atl^ wlie^ n 
|iiM& earn andy eit&r whad^ amt 

Ifllim time t/o^kea^ aidied iw a quea* 
|v wbich had' just arisen iar hla 
f : Don’t ym think,” said liii,. 

' **‘that, und^ these eircunistaaces, we 
may read the word ^forlhwi^^ in this 
aet (tf pnrlmtnent, to mean, ^ ae soon 
a« reasonably may be ? ’ ” Our ^or 
who not spoken before,, 
lay apparently asleep, instantly 
; raised, his head, and with some quick- 
ness obaeiwcd, “ Ah ! if you could 
• oidy read an act of parliament m any 
way you lihed.^ what fine things you 
0Md do !” The reader is not, how- 
ever, to suppose that Mr. Smith’s 
mind was exclusively occupied with 
business, imd legal topics. ‘ On the 
contrary, I am certain that he both 
read and tliought much, and anxiously, 
on religious subjects. 1 saw the Bible 
constantly open, and also one or two 
religious' books ; in particular, Mr. 
Wifiserforce’s ‘ ^ Practical Christianity ” 
lay on his table and on his sofa. He 
seined, however, to feel no dis^sition 
to amverse an Sfcch topics, with any 
one.'* If any oila attempted to lead 
conversatioi^^ln that direction, he 
iifmdd silent, or in a signi- 

deant maiilM change the subject, 
lie bad a favouiite copy of Dante 
lying <Mften near him, and k may be 
inte^dSting to state, that he has l(3ft, 
underscored in pencil,, the two ibl'* 
lowing verses in the third , canto, 
(Dei Puryatorvo^) expressive of faith 
^ in the great mysteries of Christi- 

^ Matto e chi spera che nostra ragione, 
pDssa trascorrerla ’nfimta via, 

Che tiene una sustanzia in tre persone. 

State conteate, nmana gente, al quia ; 
Che si potuto aveate Veder tutto, 
Mestier non era partorir Maria.” 

It may not be necessaiy to say it, but 
I am persuadeti that he was a firm 
believer in the truths of Christianity, 
and a conscientious member of the 
Ohumh of England. One day, within 
. about a fortnight of his death, he said. 
There is a work which I have often 
beard you speak of, and tvhich, it does 
so happen, I never read, though I have 
wished to do so", I mean Paley’a 
MormPaulina, I may say almost that 


I Imow hi& Eoidenceo off by health 
Now, wiU^ you du me the favour of 
pFoeuriug mo a copy of the other 
book, in as Ifwge type as you can, and 
as soon as you can^ for,” he added 
wkhs a si^t sigh,, i^ter a pause, I 
have not mu^h time to lose?” I imme* 
diately procured him the book in ques- 
tion ; and about three days afterwajda 
he said to me, “ I have reM the llorm 
Paulime 7 it is a book of extraordi- 
nary merit ; I very much wonder that 
I never read it before.” I asked him 
if he had read “ Butler’s Analogy.” 
“ Oh yes, of coiu*so, several times, 
and know it well,” ho replied, rather 
quickly. Life was visibly ebbing fast 
away during the first week in Decem- 
ber. He grew weaker and weake®" 
almost hourly, and scarcely ever rosfr 
from his sofo, wh^jre he always lay 
in his dressing-gown, except to go to 
his bc 3 d-room, which adjoined and 
opened into his sitting-room. He 
would even then allow no one to be 
in his chamber with him during the 
night! not even his attentive and 
attaciied laundress, or his clerk ! I 
once very strongly lU'ged upon him 
to allow tlie former to sleep in the: 
chamliers. “Either she leaves my 
chambers at her usual houi*,” said iie,^ 
peremptorily, “ or 1 do.” We felt it, 
however, impossible to allow this ^ 
and, without his being aware of it, 
his clerk and laundress by turns con- 
tinued to siiend the night in one 
of the adjoining, rooms. It waa 
well that such was the case, for 
he began to get deUrious during, 
the nights. About ten days betbm 
his death,, a great and marked cliange 
came very suddenly over him : h|e»> 
eyes assumed a strange glazod ap** 
pearance, and his voice was altogether 
altered. His mind, however, con- 
tinued calm and collected fis ever. 
He moaned continually, though gently, 
assuring us, however, repeatedly that 
lie felt no pain, “ but an exhaustion 
that is <iuite inconceivable by you*^ 
Not many days before Ids end, he 
gave ns a signal proof of the integrity 
of his reasoning faculties. Two of 
liis Mends, I and another, were sitting 
with him, and he told us, as he often 
latteriy had, that he heard strange 
voices in the room. He askeil the 
one wlio sat next him if there were 
not strangers at that moment in the 
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that thore were not, bo asid vory 
eajnesttf, “ WIH^you, howow, oblige 
mo by Ibobmg ifsmediiatefy under 
the flKrfh, and tel® nw whether there 
is really no* t)ne there? ^ /Jiie fWend 
looked, and soiemnly assured hhn that 
there waa tio one there. Now,” 
said he, with some diflSculty, after a 
pause, and snddlenly looking at us, 
“how cxtraordmary this is I Of course, 
after what yon say, T am bound to 
belWe you, and the voices I hear are 
conseriuently imaginaiy: yet T hear 
them uttering arlicutate Hounds; they 
are human voices ; they speak to me 
intelligibly. What can make that; 
impression upon the organ of hearing 
— upon the tympanum ? How is it 
done? There must be some strange 
disorder in the organs. I can’t un- 
derstand it, nor the* state of ray own 
faculties!” Then be relapsed into 
the state of drowsy, moaning, half- 
unconsciousness, in which he spent 
the la^t fortnight of his life. For a 
few days pre^^ously, no more briefh 
or papers were taken in by the clerit : 
but one, a case for an opinion, which 
had been brought rbout a week before, 
Mr. Smith immediately read over with 
a view of answering it. In conse- 
mieiice of a communication from the 
physician, we at once summoned Mr. 
Smith’s two biothers, the one from 
Dublin Castle, and the otlier (an 
officer on board the Devastation Steam 
Frigate) fix)m Portsmouth. Both of 
them came as quickly as possible, aiid 
remained to the last in aifectionate 
nttend^iiceupon their afflicted brother. 
About thr(3€ days before, hw death, he 
was asked if he wished to receive the 
sacrament. “ Yes,” he immediately 
replied, “ I was dbout to ask for it, 
but feai^ed I was too ill to- go through 
with it. I request it may now be admin- 
istered to me as soon as can be, for I 
am sensible that I have no time to 
lose ; and T heg that the rutyric may he 
sttietly campfied with in all respects ^ 
This he said specially with reference 
todhe prescribed nninber (“ three, or 
two at the least ”) of communicants 
beside himself, The Rev. Mr. Hard- 
ing, father of one of his intimate 
friends^ being near at hand, imnuN 
dlately attended, and administered 
that sacred and awfiil rite: Liente- 
lumt Smith, 1, and another, poar- 


taking of Ae sacramiCHi^ wftb *ow*^ 
dybiig friend. Hfr wts m fvH 
Sion of hosi fociidtiea* He ecmld 
rise from the sofri, but madia a great 
effiort to incline towards the <tegy- 
man, lying with his hands 
upon his breast. When the nam of 
our Saviour was mentioned^ he bieiimeNi 
his head with profound reverence of ■ 
manner. It was, indeed, a very soientar 
and affiecting scene, such ae wiU never 
be effaced from my memory. When 
it was over, Mr. Smith gently graaped 
the hand of Mr. Harding, and-feiatly 
thanked him for his kindness in so 
proraptly attendkg. He was iinaMey 
at night, to walk to his bed ; to whiefr 
he was assisted by his brother and w 
Iriend. The dark curtain was now 
rapidly descending between him ami 
this life. He never rose again froB» 
bod ; but lay there in the same moanr 
ing yet com][iaTatively tranquil state 
in which he had' been during the weok. 
On the morning of the rlay of his cleatit,, 
1 went early to> sit beside him, alone ; 
gaeing at his poor emaciated counte- 
nance, with inexpressible feelings. 
Shortly after I left, Im oldest friend 
took my place ; and, after a while? to 
his great suaprise, Mr. Smll^ on recog^ 
uising him, asked if Aiiurtfet]^ 
“ case,” — “ Exparte — ^^^ -was n^t 
still in chambers ? On being ai^iwered 
in tlie affiimative, lie requested has 
friend to get pen, ink, and papei?'and 
he would dictate the opinion! His 
friend, though conceiving hnn to -be' 
wandering and dMirious, complied 
with his request ; on which Mit* ^mith 
slightly elevated himself in beds, 
to tlie amazement of Ins friend, in a 
])crfectly calm and cpUccted manner,^ 
iuit u'itli great difficulfy of utterance# 
dictated not only an appropriate, but 
a coiTect and able opinion on a casp^ 
of c^onsiderable difficulty! When he 
liad concluded, with the wordh, 
case is practkially reniecftless,” he 
quested that what had been written.' 
might be read over. It was don^^ 
and he said, on its being conchide<l^«> 
“There is only one alteration necessf^ 
— strike out the words ‘ on the diewe^^’ 
leaving it ‘«ctf</w,’simpliciter; ” 
by showing an exact appreciation bf 
a point ill the case, with referchhe id 
the suggested form of action, of much 
difficulty ! After"" this effort he raliied 
no moi-e, but lay in a doaihg state all 
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hia^friettd, his brother, .and 
>V, by tarns, sitting at his bed- 
HUjs* appeared to suffer no pain. 
iTiaite Vith him till about six: o’elock, 
j gi|i.»;Thg at him 'vrith mournful intensity, 
Smeiying that tho struggle was rapid- 
ly drawing, to a close. Being com- 
l^iled to leave, 1 intended to have 
ts^tlfued at., eight o'clock ; but, alas ! 
nHj^e befbre that hour, tidings were 
hiSu^tme'that at shortly after seven 
our poor friend had been 
^eji|ed f^m his sufferings. A few 
rfiimtes^S»efore he expired, none being 
but his brother and the laun- 
be gently placed his left hand 
his left cheek, and, after a few 
l^breatMngs, each loii^r than the* 
mer^g obe, without apparent pain, 
to pxist upon egrth. I imtne- 
^diktely retired to his .chambers, and . 
his brother and'his oldest friend, 
sitting in mournful silence 
toom. Around us' were 
lall . ^ of our departed 

bend's v^y lucent obcbpsbcy— his 
bMtdfeci^lay on thf; table;— mSny 
which Been his 
hil^ open only a few days 
bd^rsb rompned,, as as various 
ttg which were two large 
ibplss of hisr Mercantile 
(i'Leadtng Cases," with 
MB.,, admtions and cor- 
« own himdwriting. 
loked :at all these, and 
t jtbe ^prennaturely wasted 
ne (#my ^artiest and raost 
d|s lay ^ scarce yet cold, in 
"'tl^ja&^hgroQlp^ Io#n that I felt it 
i|up^ss ipy em(]dons. 

c^pudor^l^aat modu^ 

f the I7th Decembm% 

. *On toOkiug among his papers, 
fouad a wUl which he had 
Jb fojag before as the year 


doeumept, vlz.,*^ that on the 3d of 

* ;pbly id that year, wgs passed the Im- 
7 WiU. IV., andl Viet. 

^ ^ ■ ‘ " pidered it necessary for 

signed by the testator 
ot ti;wo or more attest^ 
.having, till riien 
in tho.^caso of/wiHs of 
e, ,whilh. alone Mr. 
had film. 'Bills docu- 
I , Bomo \ diaraeteristic 


Smithy 6f ike Inner Tempky ^ebmaiy, 

touches. . It bpgins inthls old fashioned 
and formal style : 

^ In the name of Ood, Amen ! * 
“I, John William Smith, of the 
Inner Temple, barrister-at-law, being 
minded. to make my last will and testa- 
ment before the ^t passed in the first 
. year of the reign of Her present Ma- 
jesty, (whom God long preserve,) 
entitled ^ An Act for the Amendment 
of the Law with r^pcct to Wills,’ 
shall have come into operation, do 
make this my lost wUl and testainent •/ 
that is to say," &c. &c. : and he pro- 
ceeded, after giving some ^flihg me- 
mentoes to his friends, to beijneath all 
his property to his two exedutors, in 
trust for his sisters. He directed 
that his coffin should not b^ closed 
till after decay .should Tiave visibly 
commenced in his body ; a precaution 
against the possibility of premature 
interment which he always regarded 
with pccupir apprehension. He .pro- 
ceeded to dlrwt that he should .be 
bm*iod jn the burying-grouiid ai*ound 
the Temple church, a' right which he 
always contended was possessed by 
every member of the Ian. Wifli this 
request, however, it was impossible 
for the Pcnchcrs to compfy, though 
anxious, by every raeatis in their 
power, to do honour to his memoiy. 
iro^was, therefore, buridd, on the 
December, 1845, at Kensal Green. 
Had it been deemed desirable by liis 
brothers and ^xecutors^a great number 
of the members Qf^tKet.bar would have 
attended his funeral. ' As it was, how*^ 
ever, sixteen only of those most ipti- - 
mate with him followed his remains 
to their last resting-place. A small 
Stone, placed at the head of his gnave, 
merely mentions his name, a|e, ^and 
profession, and the day of bis death ; 
and adds, that a tablet to his memory is 
erected in the Temple chmrch. ^On 
tho en^nii^ Sunday, the Bchch<ere of 

pole, surmoiinted with the arpis of the 
Inn, carv^ in sHver, afid^ wliiohais 
always borne bcihvo the Benchers !lnh> 
church, and placed at tlie oomfer^ of 
theirpew, tobecoverod with crape, and 
the vergers to wearaganeeis; a tfibdtc 
of resp^ Which had heyjKP bel^tre then; 

I beUey^; been .paid4bi(dhy hut de- 
ceased Benchers. ;l /Th# gi^pyessed ‘ 
anxiety to pay ev^ liiitohr to the 
memory of so distinguished a member 





^ the Inn,, and fibrdifdly- assented to 
the request that a" tablet should 
placed in the Tiiforhim, wtiere ohe of 
white iharble now stdn^. beating the 
foUowin;^ fitting inscription, wiittolt 
by his’ friend, Mr* PhilqmorQ, of the 
Oxg)rd nirottit , 


^ , JOU: fiVL; SMITH 

N. BTVpilS. nifSBiA^VF^lS. A(x! lATTl 
A.1nr«1!tlTlA. UiSMI^A. liAVDR, VB1 
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Thus died, and thus wasr honoured 
in. his, alasi prcinathre death, John 
, WitlijEmi Smith : leavij^g behind him 
a name of unanllied purity,' mid a pci> 
manent reputation, afbqtig a body, of 
men noted foi^ theirscyeredis/drirnnih-' 
tioh in estiifiatintf chari[otcr..: Unprac- 
tised Ipsp^ession in tfie spirit df a 
Gevti^man, di«daihing.all tlioso vul- 
gar anddejgtading expedients now too . 
oft<mresoixed to,foi: the purpose of se- 
curing shcoess at 4he bai*. He waited, 
and praised for, "Ath with 

modest 'pawnee nnd fortitude, and 
indomitable induistp" Una eiietgy. Ho 


an(l 
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eaj>able of , easily mastpilng ahy^^^iml 
to which its ehegies' were 
Having devoted 'himself to.. 
prudence, he obtained, a mdrvcU^p^' 
rapid masteiy , both theorOJidsP^Jt^SM 
practically, over its greate^V4^HB^-« 
ties, leaving behind him: 
ndiich have .contributed CqtiaferSBT 
facilitate thO study and tliO prag^ja ^^ 
the law, in an enlightened spiril 
Providence been .pleasc<l to p];ol 9 ii^ 
Jiis life, the voice of the profei^cy 
would, witliin a very few yea^V* 
called for hi| elevation to thd judidfij 
bench, and hie 'would havd proved, one, 
of its brightest on jamonts. Npr didhe^ 
sink tlve ' schtdar in the lawyer, ..Intf 
.cherished the last tij^ 
elegant, ^refuted, ^ aiid re^n^'taOt|K 
and pnrshitfl, which; liaviii^^'^Uj^^ 

dered in after life his ^ 
aVway^jdfelightfql to the mbst aeoi^ 
plished and giftiedlof hi^ 
acquaintauce, and 
a'never-failiqg sou^e o% 
recreation. AbqVfe all,, Jua cbnditel 
was iiniformiy^aracteri^^ 
and honoiir, by g^enerofisly^ip^ 
ficeiice, liid\ froth iHeariy djl btifl:lh|L 
objects otJW j iatJ^vby a pro^^ 
vcrcnce fOr relmon,. 4 n^a fhfth 

in rhat Cftri^uiiShy d^htise^ 
tfons he exi^riem^d in 
of sitoc»si^dri:eiith 4 ;^ndyjfic' ' 
alone a|fbrd him k well-fr)u»jdt 
Nof e^rrfal pe^pd'jShd^^ 

■ j ■'V'" 


vot. hxu^o, ccctari. 
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MODERN ITAHAK HlftXORi^ 

Upon the fifth day of Februaiy, tivity, we hWe seen peasants become 
* ' ^ J1783, the province of Calabria was princes, private soldiers occupying the 
, visited with a teirific earthquake, thrones of great and civilized coiiii- 
,,, ■“ The sway of earth like a thing tries, obscure individuals in eveiy 
uufimi/’thoitsauds of houses crumbled walk of life raised by opportunity, 
:to their base, tens of thousands of genius, and the caprice of fate, to the 
human beings were buried beneath most exalted positions. Some of these 
' or engulfed by the gaping have maintained themselves ou the 

, ^ inbound. In the small and ancient giddy pinnacle on whicli fortune 
town of Squiilace, the deva^atioii was placed them. They are the few. 
^JPlfdghtfttl; amongst otliei-s, the spacious llcvetigqs, even more sudden andex- 
^Itension of the noble family of PiSp^ tragir^nary than their upward pro- 

gress, have cast down the majority 
^ M the time of this caUiaity, Ji’ene from their high estate. The transi- 
ft,M;Jfeasaiiti, the wife of Gregorio Pepd, tions have been rapid, from the palace 
iwas ^ in daily expectation » of being to the prison, from the sway of king- 
brought to bed. . In vain was it at- doms to the sufferings of emigration, 
T liempted l;o find a fitting refuge for the from the command of mighty armies 
isufteriug and feebl(5 woman. The ruin to the weariness and obscurity of a 
^ >tliat had overtaken her dwelling ex- forced inactivity. Fortunes built up 
^tfended for league ai*ound ; not a roof- in a year, have been knocked down in 
Mrecr stood in the doomed district; a montlji ; again reconstructed, they 
‘ijpweqry and desolation reigned through- ‘ h ave been jdt more rapidly destroyed, 
i out the land. . A Jtent . was hastily Such changes have been as numerous, 

, greeted; and, underdts scanty shelter, offen as stiikingly contrasted, a» the 
in ^ season ■< of extreme rigour,, the shifting visions of a magic lantern, or 
. li^ gave birth to a son, who was the fitful corruscations of a firework, 
baptised by the name of William. Within a short half century, how often 

Soothsayers would have augured a has the regal, purple been bartered 
^ ^ stormy existence to the child who thus for the fugiti\e’s disguise, the dje- 
^ first saw light when “the, frame and tutor’s robe for a prison garb, the 
fotmdation of the earth shak’d fortunate soldiers baton of command 
, like a coward.’! Such omens might for tlie pilgrim’s staff giid the bitter 
! have attended the birth of an Alex- bread of exile. .Notable instances of 
a Cassar, or a Napoleon, mark- such disastrous fiucHlations are to be 
} ing the adveht of one of those human ; found in the memoirs of the Neapolitan 
iteteqra split at long inteiwals to general Giiglichno P^al, 

^ i.aiisi^onish and dazzle the world. In One of the youngest, of a family 
g- this Instance, if the man bom during of two- and- twenty children, born of 
Nature’s most terrible convulsion, w as wealthy and higlil^^ descendedparents, 
t mot'^desj^iied to exercise a material or young Pep^ was placed, before he was 
JftsJCing Uifinence on the fate of nations, seven years old, in tffo royal college 
at least his lot was cast in troublous of Cntjanzaro. ' There, his fatiKir, 

. and agitated times ; be took share in anxious that his education should be 
great events, came in contact with complete and exceHan|, intruded him 
extraordinary men, passed through to remain until the age of eighteen. 

' perils and adventures such as fow Tlie peculiar disposition of the boy 
encounter, and fewer still survive, proved a grave obstacle to the accom- 
The Jast sixty years, rxnnprising the . plislimeiit (fif the paternal wish. Na- 
most interesting and important chap- lure had desilned him for a military 
ter in the history of Europe, perhaps (jarqcr, a^d his tendency to a soldier’s 
of the world, have* been prolific Hii fife was early manifest. To the 
sudden transfiirmations and startling studies that would have qualified him 
reversA of fortuno^j^ During that for a learned piofessioji he showed 
period of revolution and restless ac- an insurm^faljle av«ort ; Latin he 

Mcttioli-R of General P<?p^. Written by himflelf. Xott^^ 1B4(>, 
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detested ; on the other hand, geo- 
graphy, history, and mathematics, 
were cultivated by him with a zeal 
and eagerness that astonished his pro- 
fessors. He had just attained his 
fourteenth year, when two of his 
brothers, but a little older than him- 
self, left the military college at JSaples, 
and received commissions in t^ army. 
This redoubled the military ^irdour of 
their junior, who had already caught 
the warlike feeling with which the 
Nea)>oHtan government strove at that 
lime to inspire the nation. He urged 
his father to purchase him a coui- 
mission ; his father refused, and the 
wilful boy absconded from coll<*,gc. 
Brought back again, he a second time 
escaped, and enlisted in a regiment of 
riflemen. Again lie was captured, and 
the poor sergeant who had accepted the 
juvenile recniit, was thrown into prison 
for enticing away a pupil of the r<^val 
college. But this time Gregorio Pope 
thought it advisable to yield to the 
wishes of hm headsti-Qiig^ son, and al- 
lowed him to cuter the military school, 
lie remained th(3re fwo years, and left 
it to join, as drill sergeant, a company of 
tlic n e wly raised national guard. This 
was in 1799. Tow'ards the close of 
the previous year, the ill-disciplined 
and inelficient 'NeaiKditan army, com- 
posed for the most ])art of raw and 
uniustriicted levies, had marched into 
the PapiBd States; and, the French 
having etacuated it, had entered Rome 
irithout opposition. The triumph was 
very brief. A'eitlier the Neapolilait 
troops, nor their loader, General 
Madk, were eqj>able of eontondiiig 
successfully against the skilful officei*s 
and ?vell-trahicd soldiers opposed to 
them. On the first alarm, the pusil-, 
lanimoiis Ferdinand of iS^aples fled 
frpm Home hi disgdisc^, and soon after- 
wards embarked foi* Sicily with his 
wife and court, ciurying away “ the 
wealth and jew'Cls of the cwwn, the 
most valuable antiquities, th^ ^ most 
preciouvS works of art, and what re- 
mained from the pillagc pf the banks 
and'chifrches, wiiich had been lying 
in the mint either in bullion or specie.” 
'i'hc amount of the rich treasure was 
estimated at twenty millions of ducats. 
The Frj;n6| ‘ still advanced, feebly 
oppo^d b^tlio disheartened Nea- 
politans and their ineflicieut foreign 
leaders. Gaeta, the Gibraltar of Italy, 
was surrendered after a frw hours' 


siege, by an old general so iguorairf 
of liis profession that we ai*c lojd 
w as accustomed to seek counsel froin 
the bishop of the town. Capua, the 
bulwark of the capital, was ^ven up 
by Ferdmand’s vicar-geiicral, Prince 
Hgnatelli, in consideration of a two 
months^ truce, Avliich lastiMl, how^ever, 
but as many days. A condition of 
this disgraceful armistice ivas a. pay- 
ment of two and a half iiiillions of 
ducats. The money was not fortli- 
comiiig ; and i\\v. French commander, 
General CJiampionnet, marched upoif 
Najdes. After three days’ obstinate 
combat, maintained around and in the 
city by the lazzaroni, victory reinainpd, 
w ith the assailants. They w ere aided 
by the republican or paffiot party, 
who delivered up to them the fort Of 
St. Elmo. By this party, then a very 
small minority in Nai)les — mucli the 
greater part of whoso populatioiw 
ignorant, fanatical, and worked upon 
b>' w'ily priests, wore fraiitk in theb 
hatred of the French, and of the 
Jacobins, as they called the libeiul 
section of their own countrymen — the 
‘^triumph of the invadei's w^as looked 
upeii ns a lem]>orary evil, triftiil^ 
w'Jmn compared with the advantiages 
that w’^ould rt‘sult from it. Amongst 
the most oiitlmsiastic liberals was 
young P6pc, who had already con- 
C(uved that ardent love of liberty, 
wdiich, throughout life, has been his 
mainspring of action. . lie hailed witi 
delight the ])ubliGation of the edict b} 
which Naples w as erected into the 
Parthcnopoaii llepiiblic. ^ lie wai 
eager to enter the pew army, whos< 
organisation had biHJii decreed, bui 
his tender age made liis brothen 
oppo.se his wish, and Jie w as fain tc 
Content himself with a post ivuthc 
f national guard. . 

f The new republic w^as destlhed tc 
’a very short existence. The- pro* 
visional government, consisting, ininu- 
tation of the FnuiOli sj^stem, of sh 
committees, disjdayed little activity 
and still less jii^ment. It iiegiecH;^ 
to conciliate and win over the populai 
party, whicli remained stanch to th< 
Bourbons and absolutism; it too) 
little pains to conviiice tim bigotei 
multitude ofv the advant^es an< 
blessings of a free constitution. Th 
treasury w'as*bare, the haiwest ha< 
been bad, to coast w as blockaded 
and their ditticiilties w ere uggravattM 
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hy the heavy taxes imposed, and 
rigorously levied by Cliampioonet for 
Tthe siij^port of his army. These im- 
poskioiis, and a decree for the dis- 
arming of the people, produced dis-^ 
content even amongst the friends of 
the new institutions. Nevertheless^ 
Championnet, by showing an interest 
in the rising llepublic., had gained a 
certain degree of popularity, when he 
was recalled to Paris to be tried by 
a court-martial, for his oi^position to 
the exactions of a French civil com- 
Snissary, “ one of those voracious 
blood-suckers, . whom the French 
government was wont to fasten 
upon the newly formed republics 
which it ci'eated, and upon which it 
bestowed ftc derisive title^ of inde- 
pendent.’” General Macdonald suc- 
ceeded Championnet ; the commis- 
sary, maintained in his functions, had 
ftdl scope for extortion, and the 
Republican governincnt, unable, for 
want of money, to organise an anny 
that might have given ponnanence 
to its existence, became daily moro» 
unpopular, and visibly tottered to 
its dowiifal. Meaiiwliilc, on the 
opposite coast of Sicily, Ferdinand, 
his ^kerents and allies, were any tiling 
but idle. They issued proclamations,* 
lavished money, spared no means to 
excite the ])eoplc to revolt against the 
French and their favourers. Every 
support and encouragement was given 
to the disaifected, and at last Ciu diual 
RuiTo lujided in Calabria, and by 
proclamations issued in his name, 
and in that of Ferdinand, promised 
tJie property and estates of the 
patriots to those who should take np 
arms for the holy cause of the king. 
Apulia was oveirun by four Corsican 
adventurers ; the other provinces were 
infested by bands of ruftians, mostly 
the outpourings of the ])risons and 
galleys, which had beim tlnw^m open , 
by the fiu’ious popidace when prepar- 
ing to defend the city against the 
IVeiich. A miller, by name Mam- 
mone, was one of the most ferocious 
an<l dreaded leaders of these banditti, 
llis (Tueltie.^, as related by General 
almost exceed belief. “ lie 
butchered in the most dreadful 
manner ml who fell into his power, 
and with his own hands murdered 
nearly four hundred of them, chiefly 
Frenchmen and Neai>olitans. Blood- 


thirsty by nature, he seemed to revel 
in shedding blood, and carried his 
cruelty to such a jutch, that when 
seated at his meals, ho delighted in 
having constantly before him a human 
head newdy divided from the trunk 
and streaming with blood. This 
monster, the perpetrator of so many 
horrors, was, nevertheless, gu'cctcd by 
King Ferdinand and his Queen 
C’:u-oline, in the most alfcetionate 
manner by the title of ^ dear general,’ 
and of ‘faithful supporter of the 
throne.’ ” 

After long and unaccountable delay, 
tw'o columns were formed for the 
pursuit of the Bourbonites, and a 
regular civil w^ar began. At first the 
Republicans, sui)portedbythe French- 
had the best of the fight, and the 
strong towiixS of Andria and Trani 
w^cre taken, after a vigorous defence, 
with great loss to the royalists, 
and no inconsiderable one to the 
assailants. But the Austrians and 
Russians now prepared to drive the 
French fi’om northern Italy, and 
Macdonald, compelled to keep his 
ai*my together, was unable to follow- 
up these successes. • Cardinal Riifib’s 
forces increased ; he besieged and 
took several tow ns and (n errun entire 
provinces, his ferocious followers 
committing, as they proceeded, the 
most terrible excesses and nets of 
cruelty. At last, in the month of 
May, * Macdonald evanrated the 
Neapolitan territoiy, placing French 
garrisons in the castle of St. Elmo 
and in the fortresses of Ckipua and 
Gaeta, and leaving ,the handful of 
republicans to defend themselves as 
best they might against the vast 
majority of the nation that supported 
the cause of the king. Against sueh 
odds, the enthusiasm of the lil>erals, 
ill assisted by a feeble and vacillating 
government^ was unable successfully 
to contend. Nevertheless, they still 
struggled on ; fresh troops w’Cre 
raised,, and in a sort of sacred 
battalion, composed of officers, young 
Fepe, who had just comidcted Ids six- 
teenth year, was appointed serjeant- 
major. In this capacity he first saw 
fire, in a skimisli with a band of 
armed peasants* But the enemy 
gained ground, the limits of the 
Republic grew each day narrower, 
until at last they Were restricted to 
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the capital aud its immediate en- 
virons. Cardinal Ruffe’s army, now 
amounting to forty thousand men, 
backed by . detachments of foreipm 
troops, and by regiments landed from 
Sicily, had improved in discipline ‘j 
and organisation, and, flushed with ' 
their successes, ventured to attack 
Naples. They encountered an obsti- 
nate resistance. General Schipani, 
an officer of distinguished liravcry but 
little skill, commanded the body of 
troops of which Tepd’s battdion 
formed a part, and occupied the most 
advanced of the Republican positions, 
between Torre dell’ Annuiiziata and 
Castella-mare. The Cardinal’s troops 
cut him off from Naples, and whilst 
gallantly endeavouring to force a 
passage through them and assist the 
city, his little band, tifteeii hundred 
in number, was assailed by a body of 
Russians, and by a thousand Cala- 
brians under the command of Pano 
di Grano, a r( 3 tunied galley slave, and 
Ruffe’s favourite officer, lii a namnv 
road a desperate contest ensued, and 
terminated in the defeat of the Re- 
publicans. Pdpe received a bayonet 
thrust and a sabre cut, and although 
he csca]>c(l at th(» lime, was soon 
afterwards captured with some of his 
comrades, by a parly of peasants 
armed with scythes. This was the 
commencement of the young soldier’s 
misfortunes. Suflering Irom hunger, 
thirst, and wounds, he was imprisoned 
in a damp and unwholesome ware- 
house, and subjected to tlic brutality 
of his peasant guards, who called in 
their Avoraen to gaze at the ill-fated 
patriots, as if they had been strange 
and savage animals caught in a .snare, 
and to be viewed as objects of iiiiiigled 
curiosity and loathing. On the 
folloAving day, Avlien a detachment of 
the Cardiiiars troops came to take 
charge of the prisoners and escort 
them to the capital, tliey were so 
exhausted with fatigue, loss of blood, 
and Avail t of food, that before they 
could move, it Avas nccessarj’ to 
supply them Avith bread and Avater. 
This meagre refreshment taken, they 
Avere stripped to their shirts, inamuded 
in couples, and marched ofl* to Naples. 
Although infonned of it by their 
captors, many of thorn had refused to 
credit the doAvnfal of the city, “This 
illusion was soon dispelled by the 


moumfnl spectacle Avhich presented 
itself to our gaze, and which I believe 
has veiy ra rely been equalled. Mon 
and women of every condition wei'e 
being barbni-ously dragged along the 
road, most of them streaming with 
blood, many half dead, and stripped 
of every article of apparel, presenting 
altogether the most deplorable sight 
the mind can conceive. The shrieks 
and hoAvlings of that ferocious mob 
were such, that it seemed composed, 
not of human beings, but of a horde 
of wild beasts. They cast stones and 
every si>ccics of filth at iis, threaten- 
ing to tear us to pieces.” The lazza* 
roni, ' instigated by the priests, — at 
Naples, as every where, the steadfast 
partisans of absolutism, — were the 
chief poipetrators of these atrocious 
misdeeds. Scarcely a party of patriot 
priscniers passed through the streets 
Avithout some of its number being' 
tom from the hands of the escort anct 
sacrific(jd to the blind fury of the 
benighted populace. Aud it Avas a 
question if death Avere not preferable 
to the barbarous treatment reserved 
for the survivors. "rvATiity thousand 
men, half-naked, many" of them 
wounded, were crowded into the halls 
of the public gi’anavy, now converted 
into a temporary prison. Heat, filtli, 
and vermin, AA^ere the least of the 
CA’ils endured by these unfortunates, 
[amongst whom Avere noblemen, 
priests, officers of high rank, many 
literaiy men, seA’cral Celestm monks, 

. and, to crown all, a number of luna- 
tics. The Hospital of Incurables had 
been held out by the medical studcnts 
against the royrilists, and Avbeii the 
latter took it, they sent both sane and 
Insane to prison, where some of the 
madmen A\erc detained on suspicion 
of feigning lunacy, “ One of these 
poor Avretches aaus tlie cause of a 
most disastrous scene, which wo' 
Avituessed. Having struck one of thO 
royal officers on the face, tiie latter 
called out, ‘ to annsl’ and as s(>oii as 
he Avas sumninded by his followers, 
he rushed furiously ujw)!! the lunatic, 
whom he clove iii tAvo by a sabm 
stroke. During this time the sentinels 
placed in the street to guard the royal 
granary, fired musket-shots 'at tho 
windows, and the bullets, rebounding 
from the ceiling of the building, 
wounded and killed several amongst 
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lU,” TliC lioiTOiH of iu* situation, French nation looked to him to 


ttfSA the panjjs-of hunger and thii*st 
Iss'iSi^ere sg^eat, that some of the sane 
’ 4moD]^t the prisoner nearly went 
mad. It was not till the third day 
that <t scanty ration of bread and 
water was distributed. This spare 
diet and the absence of covering had 
one good effect^ in preseiwing them 
froms* fever, and causing their wounds 
to „heal rapidly. Their republican 
enthusiasm continued unabated, at 
least -as regarded the younger men. 
“We had four poets amongst us, 
who sang by tunis extemporary 
hymns to freedom." After twenty- 
two days passed in the grafiary,. 
PeptS and a number of his companions 
were placed on board a Neapolitan 
corv’ctte. Hero they were, if any 
thii^g, worse off than in their previous 
prison. In short time they were 
taken on slig^^again Kiul lodged in 
the Vicaria iDifeOn, whence, each day, 
one or other ot tlijCm was conveyed 
to the scaffold- TVipe was summoned 
Sefoiv the Junta of State, 'where the 
Sold sliaqmcss of his rei)lies irritated 
his judge, who consigned him to the 
CriminalL dark and horribh? dungeons, 
appropriated to the worst of criminals. 
Three men loaded >vith fetters, and 
eil^tirely nak^, were his companions 
in this gloomy cavern. Two of them 
were notorious malefactors, “ the 
third recalled vividly to my mind 
Voltaire’s Lusignan in the tragedy of 
’ Zaire, 'which I had been penising a 
few days before. II is body was 
covered with hair, his head bald, a 
long and thick black board contrasted 
forcibly with his ruddy lips and 
pearly teeth." His name was 
Lemaitre, Mai-qiiis of Guarda 
Aliiori, and he had been several 
f/J^ears imprisoned for participation in 
publican cons]nracy. 

J^^At last, after six months of tlic 
.tfbst, painful captivity, IVpe, and 
seveiH Imndred others sentenced to 
exile, were put on board three small 
vessels, and after a voyage of twenty- 
two days, during which their numbers 
were , thinned by a destructive epi- 
demic^ were landed at Marseilles. 
Tlicr«t, the first thing they learned 
was the arrival of Buonaparte from 
and his enthusiastic reception 
in loanee. During bis absence 
Nothing had gone well, and the 


redeem their disasters. Italy was 
again in the hands of the Austrians*. 
To aid in their expulsion, the fonna- 
tion of an Italian legion was decreed, 
and this Pepe hastened to join. Upon 
reaching Dijon, where it was organis- 
ing, he found that every corps had 
its full compliment of officers. As a 
supernumerary he was onlcred to a 
depot, whei*e he would receive lieu- 
tenant’s half-pay until his seniccs 
were required. Like many others of 
the exiles, he preferred serving as a 
volunteer to remaining idle, and ao 
cordiiigly joined a company of rifle- 
men intended to be mounted, but 
who, from the scarcity of horses, 
were for the most part on foot. At 
the beginning of May, 1800, the 
legion, consisting of six thousand 
men, marched into Swit;«erland, and 
eroased the St. Bernard. They w'cre 
detached from Napoleon's army dur- 
ing the battle of Marengo, but distiii- 
giii.sh(*d themselves at tlie fight of 
the Jesia, and in the Valteline, until, 
by the truce which fbl lowed that 
meniorabh) campaign, I*ej)6 again 
found himself without employment, 
and in depot at Pavia. Ills iestless 
s]>ii*it would not tolerate rci)use, and 
he entered the s(‘rvicc of the Tuscan 
republic, 'svIkmi* In* continued until 
the truce of Luneville. An amnesty 
for Neapolitan political relhgees being 
a condition of the treaty between 
France and Naples, he might now 
have returned home ; but bis haired 
of the Bourbons imlisposed him to 
such a step, and he resolvc/d to enter 
the French army sening in J0gyi»t. 
Murat was then commander-in-ehief 
of the French tr<X)ps in central Italy, 
and to him the youilg officer applied 
for% commission. He received that 
of a cjiptain, and was about to start 
for Alexandria when his , purse was 
emptied at a faro table. This com- 
pcUcid him to visit Nai>les for fresh 
siipjdies, and owing to the delay, 
before he could embark, the French 
had received orders to evacuate? 
Eg.>Tt' 

Notwitlistanding the presence of the 
Fniiich troops, who by the treaty con- 
cluded at Florence, on terms ignomi- 
nious for Naples, ocenpifed several 
Neapolitan provinces, the patriot 
party b^gan to conspire against 
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Fc'rdinaud, and in tJieir nmchiiialioiis 
Tijpe, in spite of liis youth, soon took 
a prominent share. His aversion to 
the Neapolitan Bourbons was only 
equalled by the indignation with which 
he saw his native laud garrisoned by 
foreigners, feeding upon its fatness. 
Murat, who at first had viewed him 
with favour, soon looked upon him as 
a dangerous political agitator. At 
Home he w as imprisoned, but obtained 
his release, through the interest of a 
friend. All warnings were unavailing ; 
he was foremost in every plot, until 
at last he was aiTcsted at Naples and 
sent to the Fossa del Maritimo. He 
gives a striking description of this 
hon*ible place of contiiiement. Oppo- 
site to the city of Trapano in Sicily, 
at a distance of thirty miles, is the 
small island or rather the barren rock 
of the Maritimo, “ a Sicilian anagram 
of Morte-iiiia, a luime quite'* charac- 
teristic of the horror of the place. 
Upon a point of this island stands a 
(castle where, in former days, watch 
was kept for the aj)proach of the 
African pirates wdio iiil’ested tlie Sici- 
lian coasts. Upon a platform of tlm 
castle, situated at the north, a deep 
cistern had been made in the rock. 
Towards tliamiddle of the seventeenth 
centniy, th<! water had been emptied 
from this cistern in ordet to transform 
it into a prison for a wretched 3 outh 
W'ho had murdered his owm father in 
the most barbarous manner, but 
who was too young to be eonderaned 
to death.” lii this den, wdiicli since 
1799 had been used as a state prison, 
Pepe and live otlicr political otfenders 
wore confined. It was six feet wide 
and twenty-two long; only in the 
centre could they stand upright : it 
w'as so daa-k that a lamp was kei»t 
constantly burning; the rain entered 
through the only upi'uiiig that gave 
air ; and tw o prisoners, wdio had al- 
ready been there some time, declared 
that they liad counted twentj'^-two 
species of insects. Fortunately for 
him, P^pc W'as not kept long in this 
dismal cell, although his next prison, 
a dungeon cut in the rock, in the ver\'^ 
deepest vault pf, the castle of St. 
Catherine, on tlieojaland of Favignana, 
was but little preferable. Hero, how- 
ever, he obtained books, and was able 
to complete Ids education, which had 
been inten’upted by the revolution. 


“My passion for stiidj,” ho sa 3 ^s, 
“was earned to such an extent, that 
I felt pain and regret whenever 1 did 
not devote to it, either in reading m* 
writing, fourteen hours a-day. Dur- 
ing the three 3 xars of my imprison- 
ment, my application wms unremitting, 
and 1 owe to it that I did not fall into 
the habits, so common to prisoners, of 
smoking and drinking. ” 

Most graphically told, the chapters 
relating to General Pepe’s imprison- 
ment, are as amhsing as any romance. 
Mure than once did lie and liis felloAV- 
captivo muse over an escajie, and 
ponder its possibilities. Tluise Avere 
very remote. At last they devised a 
plan, wliicli they thought Avould en- 
sure their transfer to a less rigorous 
cojifinernciit, Avhence ^cy might find 
means of flight. Twenty galley 
slaves Averc imprisoned in th(^ castle. 
At night they occupied the same 
hpartuieiiL with Pep6 ; in tl,ic day-time 
they Avero set to work in diflercut 
parts of the fortress. These men 
were easily persuaded to ado])t aii in- 
genious plan of escape devised by 
Pep<$, Avho, Avitli his friend, ivas to 
remain behind, “ upon the plea that, 
as the government attached far more 
importance to the custody of state 
'prisoners, than to that of common 
criminals, our comj)an3' Avould prove 
more dangerous ihan useful to them.” 
The fact Avas, tlie chances wore 
a Imndrcd to olie against the escape. 
Nevertheless it Avas accomplislied, 
although the fugitives, with one ex- 
ception , w ere promptly retaken. Pt^pe 
and his conipaiiioii noAv made a merit 
of not having participated in it, and 
wrote to their friends at Naples, en- 
treating tlicm to urga, their release. 
This AA'ould hardly liavo been obtained 
but fur the outbreak of hostilities,, 
Ferdinand, w ithout waiting to see 
result of the straggle between 
tria, Russia, and France', decljM^d 
against the latter poAver. soon 
had reason to repent liis prccipitatkto. 
The crashing camiiaign of Austeiiitz, 
folio Aved b 3 " the march of INIassena 
upon Naples, sent him and his court 
flying into Sicily. In the confusion 
that ensued, P<5pe Avas set at liberty. 
Embarking at Messina, he okce more 
landed in his native province of Cala- 
bria, and reached Naples, a^wisCT a^ 
better man than he had left it. 



' shuly and i*eflectioii had cooled 
fen'^oiir of his youthful 
V litioiis. His desire for his eountiy^ 
fteedom was unabated, but liis Utopiai 
visions of a republic had lost much 
of the brilliant colouring that had 
dazzled his boyish imagination. 
Prudence told him that it was unwivse, 
by aiming at too much, to risk 
obtaining nothing. He was not 
' sUigalar in this moditicatioii of his 
views.- The great majority of the 
MherajL party had also moderated their 
^etensions; and in Naples, as in 
Prance, the word republic was now 
seldom siwken but in derision. 
Pep^ was content that the desired 
changes sjtiould come more gradually 
than would have suited him betbre 
three years of thought and duiigeoii- 
life had sobered and matunHl his 
iudgmeiit. And hcncidbrward wo 
nad his endeavours (lirecte<l, sti^adily 
and unceasingly, to the establish- 
ment of free institutions under a 
constitutional moiiareby. 

By the gra(H* (»1‘ his brother the 
king-maker, Josej)h Buonaparte was 
now upon the throne of Naples. On 
arriving in that capital, Pope was 
presented to the minister of war. 
General Dumas, From my ex- 
treiire^'anxiety to produce the well or 
ill digested theories I hatl imbibed in 
prison, 1 was very loquacious, aud 
urged so strongly tlm dangerthreatened 
to Calabria by the impending lauding, 
not only of tlie British, but of all 
Cardinal Riifib's banditti levi<;s, who 
had acquired consequence in 175)1), 
that he ordered a militia to be raided 
throughout the country.” By Dumas, 
the young tJicorist, whose predictions, 
however, were not ill-tbunded, was 
presented to King , Joseph, of aWiuiii 
ho-epeaks in no very favourable tenns. 
“®>-adiiiits him to have been courteous 
and attable, not deficient in inforiiia- 
ticffl, and to liave established many of 
those inslitiitions which pave tlie w«ay 
to liberty ; but he blames him for 
neglecting his ample op|iortuuities 
of establishing his power on a solhl 
basis, ami acrpliriiig tlie affections of 
his subjects. The higher classes — of 
which, in Naples, contrary to what is 
the casein many couiitrieii, tb§ liberal 
party eopsists — were devoted to 
Joseph, until he disgusted them by 
val^s parts of his conduct, and 
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especially by the introduction of a 
liorde of Frenchmen, who monopolised 
the most lucrative, posts, "both civil and 
militaiy. He also gave offence by 
his luxurious and expensive maimer 
pf livipg. The sumptuousnoss of 
table was proverbial throughout 
the" kingdom, and, having left Ma- 
diiiuc Joseph in Framre, he pc^raiitted 
himself considerable license, in other 
respccds, living a very free life amongst 
the young beauties of his court, whom 
he lised to take with him on his hunt- 
ing cxcui*sions iindor the name of 
vacciatnei. It is probable that Nea- 
politan morality might have found 
little giound for censure in these Sar- 
danapaliaii hidiilgeuces, but for the 
licavv expenses they entailed uinni 
Neapolitan pockets, and, indeed, they 
wore most unjustifiable in a country 
impoverished by wars and revolutions. 

Fcrsobally, lYpe had no reason to 
comydaiu of the. king, w ho gave, him 
a lieutenant -col oiu'lcy ami charged 
him with the organisation of the mi- 
litia ill rpper i'alabria. Hager to 
serve his country, tlm m^wiy madi*. 
ticid i»fiiCcr hurried to his post. The. 
Knglisli had not yid landed, but smne 
of Uufib's former followers liad been 
put on vshore, and laismred, not un- 
successfully, te, indiKie tlie peasantry 
to revolt. Pipe soon found himseif 
in action. Surprised in the town of 
v^cigliano, he shut himself up in a 
house with two-aud-twenty French 
soldiers, and there made a desperate 
defence, against an ovenPOWTring force 
of the insurgents. Coinjielled to snr- 
reiuh'r, 1 h‘ received from his caidors 
intelJigeiH c of the battle of Mnida. 
So })ersuaded was he of the invinci- 
bility of the French, that at first he 
cmild not credit their defeat. He 
gives a brief account of the action, 
tbiimled upon the repoi't of French 
ofiicers of rank ]>rcseiitat it, ami upon 
dt‘tails crdleeUid from the inliabitants 
of Mnida and Nicasfro. It smells of 
its French origin. At the battle of 
Maida there were barely thirteen 
llupusand men in tJic field, of 
which the larger portion, by some 
twenty-five hundred, Avere We.ueh. 
But the victory w^as as e.ouiplcto aud 
a.s creditable to the handful fd‘ victors, 
as it could have been had those num- 
bers been multiplied by ten. And the 
action wan especially interesting as 
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the firat, during the late war, in which 
the superiority of British bayonets 
over those of any oilier nation, was 
proved and established beyond the 
possibility of dispute, — the first of a 
long succession of triuinplia, the 
Alpha of the series of which Water- 
loo was the Omega. Destitute of 
cavalry, and fiercely attackid by a 
superior force of horse and foot, th<‘ 
British grenadiers stemmed the tide 
of the foeman’s jiridis and showed the 
men who had overrun half EuroiKS 
that they had at last met their mas- 
ters. By Cieneral JN'pe, Kegniers 
army is repri'simted as worn out by 
fatigue, and as attacking their oi)po- 
nents at the termination of a succes- 
sion oC forced marches, without any 
interval for repose and refreshment. 
It is well anthentii'ated that this was 
the .case with but a small ]>ortioii of 
*thc Kreneli force, which joined the 
imun body during the night pre^ceding 
tile action. I'lu^ bulk of ilegnier's 
division, Jimnerieally siijau’ior to the 
British, had been encain]K‘d upon the 
heights of jNJuida at least tu eiity-foin* 
hours previously to the battle. Gene- 
ral Pope says notliing of the brilliant 
charge with the bayonet that lirst broke 
the, French ranks, and by wliich the 
victory was half won. 'fhe Eng- 
lish,'’ he says, “ who had constantly 
practised firing at a target in Sicih', 
and wlio w ere become skilful marks- 
luen, directed th<*ir shot so ably that 
they caused great havoc in the. 
French ranks, killing and bounding 
many. General liegnier now' ordered 
the aecond line to advaiiei* and defde 
through tlic first, and as the move- 
ment i.s extremely <litlicnlt of execii- 
eutioii under an enemy's fire, the 
French army fell into confusion, and 
Begiiierwas obliged to retreat.” A 
ri'treat which liistorv calls a preeij)i- 
tate flight. General P^^pO's version of 
the affair reads like tln^ bulletin of 
a vanquished coimnauder trying to 
make the best of his disaster. Tlie 
General, although he inveighs against 
the French when they interfere with 
the independence of Ids cara patria, 
betrays a leaning to them on mere 
cam])aiguing questions. This is not 
unnatural. Both in Italy and Spain 
he fought by their side and witnessed 
their gallantry. AVith rc'gard to the 
English, however his subsequent 


residence in this country and intimacy 
with varions Englishmen may have 
modified his opinion of them, they 
were certainly in no good odour wth 
him forty years ago^ at least as a 
nation. Tliey supporW tlie cause he 
detested, that of an absolute Kiiig,* 
and to their greatest naval hero, he 
attributes the ileatli, not only of Car*- 
raciolo, but of a long list of Italian 
jiatriots. Ilis book is written in sgme- 
thing of a ])iirtisan spirit, nor could 
it well he otherwise, with so fciTenta 
poiUh^ian. Ilis Jiecouiit of many 
events and circiimstanech differs widely 
from that given by Ids former com* 
panion in arms, Clolletta, whom he 
speaks of w ith coiilenqd and dislike, 
ami frequently accuses of iiiisstato- 
iiient and wilful falshood. ‘‘ Men,” 
he says, “ of loose morals, and so 
eowMipt that they n^fli'cted contempt 
and abhorrenci* upon those wdio asso- 
eiau‘d with themi. Such were Cata- 
laui d'Azzia and tlie Idstorianv Pietro 
Coiletta.” That party feeling in- 
fliumeed Coiletta, to the prejudice of 
the iuquirtiality of liis wTiiings, is 
]>relty generally admitted. But does 
General l*epe feel that his own 
withers are unwning? Can he, hand 
on CDnseienee, dedans himself guilt- 
less of exaggeration V Probably he 
be)iev(‘s himsidf so ; there is evidence 
ill his memoirs of lioiiesty of puipose, 
and of a wish to do justice to all; but 
the best of us are led astray by our 
predilections, and it is right to be on 
one's guard against the colouring given 
to men’s actions, and to great events, 
by the ])«ditieal i)rejudices of an ar- 
dent j)artisan. 

Delivered into the hands of Pano 
di Grano, tlie ex-j^alhy slave, now a 
royalist chief, lh'*pe w as kindly treated^ 
and, being carelessly guarded, eflecte^:^'‘ 
his escape. B ecaptiired , he w as about 
to be shot, when an order for his re* 
lease was obtained from Sir, John 
Stew^arl, who ofl'ered him, he informs 
us, the command of an English regi- 
ment, if he. w'oqld change sides and 
serve King Eerdinaiid. He blames 
that general for having been in such 
haste to re-einbark his troops, thus 
nbundoniiig the insurgents to their 
fate ; apd is of opinion, that if he had 
eoiitiniied to advance, flanked by the 
Calabrian bands, his forces would have / 
increased, and he w^ould have reache/ 
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/ -Oja the dciportui'e of the 

l^itish, MtssenACon^enced rigorous 
i^erafions for suppression of the 
fi&urr^ion, and Pepd was actively 
employed in the org^isatlon of the 
<}a|abrian. patriot^. Massena pro- 
nged him the colonelcy of a light 
infantry regiment about to be raised ; 
but upon the Marshal being summoned 
to Germany by Napoleon, the pro- 
ject was given up, and Pope could not 
even’ get employment in his rank of 
Iieutenant-colouel. Disgusted at this 
injustice, and ])refeiTing ibreigS ser- 
vice to residence in liis own country, 
where he had the mortification of 
seeing the French paramount, he em- 
barked for Corfu as major on the stalf. 

After a year’s absence, during which 
he naiTowly escaped death by ship- 
wreck, and mot with various other 
adventures, Pop(5 returned to Naples. 
It was in. 1808 : Napoleon had created 
bis brother King ofs.JSpaiii, and given 
the Neapolitan crow^i to the Grand 
Duke of Berg. Soldat avant fouf^ 
Mm'at’s first care was the ameliora- 
tion of the array, then in a deplonilde 
state. To this end he sent for all the 
Neapolitan officers employed in the 
Ionian islands. Pope wa.s amongst 
the number. Pn'scmtlng himself be- 
fore King Joachim, he exhibited his 
testimonials of service., and claimed 
the rank of colonel. The ki ng replied, 
by appointing him one of his orderly 
officers, as a ju'oof of tlie good opinion 
he had of him. “ 1 recollect that 1 
was so engrossed by admiration of the 
elegance of his appearance, and the 
affability of his address, that I omit- 
ted expressing ray tha u ks. lie t alked 
to me a great deal <about the Neapoli- 
tan army, and manifested a confidence 
in us that even exceeded my ow n j and, 
God knows, that was not small. II is 
conversation filled me with such de- 
light, that, had it not been for fear Ic^t 
he should mistake my ardour of pa- 
triotisin for courticr-like flattery, I 
could have fallen at his feet and ww- 
shipped him. It seemed to me tliat I 
beheld in him the Charles XII. of the 
Neapolitans.” 

Murat was the very man to become 
at once popular wdth an excitable and 
ima^native people. His handsome 
person,^ his da.sh and brilliancy, his 
reputation for romantic and chivalrous 
courage, his winning smile, and affiiblc 


manner, prepossessed tlie Neapolitans- 
in His favour, and they joyfully re- 
ceived him in exchange for Joseph. 
But the dashing commander was not 
of the stuff of which kings should be 
made ; still less was he the man to 
found and consolidate a new dynasty, 
and reduce to order a fickle and divided 
nation. Strong-handed, but weak- 
headed, — a capital man of action, but 
valueless at the council-board, --Mu- 
rat’.s place was at the head of charging 
squadrons. There he was a host in 
liimself ; in the cabinet he was a 
cipher. He was not equal even to 
the organisation of the troops w'hom, 
in the field, he so effectively handled. 
His good nature rendered Jiim unwill- 
ing to refuse a favour, and, as there 
were no fixed and stringent regula- 
tions for the appointment and ])r()iijo- 
tioii of officers, the higher posts of his 
anny w'cre often most inefficiently 
occupied. “ He could never resist the 
siii)plications of the courtiers, still less 
the entreaties of tlie ladies about the 
cotirt.” — (Pepe's Memoirs^ page 262.) 
And again, “IMnrat was a Charles 
XI 1. in the field; but a Francis I. 
in his court. He would have re- 
garded the r(‘fusal of a favour to 
any lady of the court, even though 
she were not his mistress, as an indig- 
nity.” His deOonnaire facility was so 
w ell known, that people u'icd to way- 
lay him in the street with a petition 
and an ink-stand, and he often signed, 
without impiiry, things that shoulcl 
never have been gi-antcd. “ One day 
he was returning from the Campo di 
jMartc, w hen a woman, in tears, ami 
holding a petition in her hand, stotxl 
foi-Tvard to present it to him. His 
horse, frightened at' the sight of the 
paper, kicked and reared, and ended 
by throwing his majesty some distance 
from the spot. Afte.r swearing roundly, 
ill the French fashion, Joachim took 
the paper and granted its request — 
the fife of the woman’s husband, wiio 
was to have been executed the fol- 
lowing day,” As Jiis orderly officer, 
and .subsequently, when jiroiuoted to 
a higher military grade, as his aide- 
de-camp, General Fepe saw a great 
deal of Murat, and we arc disposed to 
place great faith in his evidence con- 
cerning that s])lendid soldier but poor 
king. His feelings towards Joachim 
were of a nature to ensure the inipar- 
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tiality of his testimony : as iiis mm- 
t&ry chief, and as a private friend, he 
adored him ; as a sovereign he blamed 
his acts, and was strenuously opposed 
to his system of govcnimeiit. He 
seems never to have satisfactorily as- 
certained the king’s real feelings to- 
wards himself: at times he thought 
tliat ho was really a favourite, at 
others, he imagined himself' disliked 
for his obstinate political opposition, 
and for the pertinacity with which he 
urged Murat to grant the nation a 
constitution. It is ijrobable that 
Joachim’s sentiments towards his 
wrong-headed fbllowc'r, wdioiii he used 
to call the tribune^ and the savage^ 
were of a mixed nature ; but, whether 
he liked him or not, he evidently 
esteemed and valu<;d him. No other 
officer was so' constantly employed on 
cx)rifidc‘ntial, important, and hazardous 
missions, both previously to the batile 
of Wagram, when the Anglo-Siciliaiis 
menaced Naples with an iiivtiaion, and 
at a later period, wdn'ii Murat enter- 
tained a design of landing in Sicily. 
In this project the king AViis thw’arted 
by the chief of his staff, the French 
genend, (Trenicr, a nominee of Napo- 
leon’s, who, with three French gener.als 
of division, strongly oi)posed the inva- 
sion of Sicily, acting, as General 
r(5pe believes, on private instructions 
from the emperor. “■The great aim 
of Napoleon was, so to divert the 
attention of the English, as to cause 
them to withdraw part of tlieir forces 
from Spain and the Ionian islands, 
whilst til at of Joachim was, simply 
to get possession of Sicily.” In piir- 
suanex3 of this design, the king estab- 
lished himself, with 22,000 men, in 
and around the town of Scylla. His 
own head-quarters were ui)ou the 
summit of a liill, in a magnificent 
tent, containing one large saloon and 
six small chambers. “ The tricolor 
banners, streaming from its summit, 
seemed to defy the English batteries 
on the opposite shore, which discharged 
bombs and shot tliat not only could 
reach th(j king’s tent, but even fell 
beyond it. Oho da)^ three balls de- 
scended into the tent, wffiere 1 was 
dining with the other officers of the 
king’s household, although it was 
situated farther back than tliat of 
Joachim.” From this cxfii^d posi- 
tion Murat gazed at Sicily through a 


telescope, and tried to persuade him- 
self that it w^as his. But English 
ships and men continued to ai*rivc at 
Messina, rendering his ei^oyment of 
his nominal possession each day less 
probable. * So sharp a look-out was 
kept by the British fleet, that it was 
impossible to bbtain intelligence from 
Sicily. The vessels could be counted ; 
but the amount of land forced was 
unknown, and this Murat was most 
anxious to ascertain. He ordered 
Pepti to take two of the boats called 
scorridore^ to land in Sicily during the 
night, and bring off a peasant, a sol- 
dier, or even a woman ; any thing, in 
short, that could speak. The expedi- 
tion 'was so dangerous, that Pt^pe ex- 
pected never to return, and made all 
aiTangoinents respecting the disposal 
of his property, as if condemned to 
certain death. The tw o naval officers 
whom be w arned for the duty, looked 
at him wdtli horror and astonishment, 
and asked w hat he had done, that the 
king wanted to get rid of him. To 
add to the peril, it was a .bright 
mooiiliglit night. Instead of perishing, 
however, he w^as fortunate enough to 
capture an English boat, having on 
board eight smugglers, spies of General 
Stewart. Murat's impatience was so 
great, that ho came into the saloon of 
Ids tent, wdtli only his shirt on, to 
receive Iris successful emissary; and 
General Pep(5 confesses, that if the 
king w-^as delighted at receiving news, 
he himself was no less so, at having 
escaped w ith life and liberty. At last 
the invasion w^‘ls attempted by a divi- 
sion of Neapolitan troops, and totally 
failed. Part of the invaders w^ere 
taken prisoners : the remainder only 
escaped by favour of the strong cur- 
rent, whicli prevented the English 
from coming up with them. Murat 
retunicd to Naples, having spent a 
vast dojil of money on these veiy ex- 
pensive and fniitfess operations. To 
Napoleon alone had they been of any 
use. He liad ‘ ‘ succeeded in conveying 
the uecessaiy ijrovisions to the Ionian 
islands whilst the seas w ere free from 
the enemy. At the same time, he had 
not to contend in Spain with that por- 
tion of the British forces which had 
been sent to protect Sicily.” 

In the stir and excitement of cam- 
paigning, Pope managed to endure the 
presence of the French, whom ho dis- 
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liot because they were French^ 
but hi their quality of forei^^ners, 
and of intruders in his country, lie 
felt them to be a necessary evil, in the 
^^.absence of an efficient native army, 
'Vbicli Murat, impatient of lus depen- 
dence on Napoleon, — who, accordiiijf 
to his custom, treated 1dm rather as a 
subject than as a sovereign, — persc- 
veringly endeavoured to organise. 
Had the king’s talents been equal to 
his decision and industry, he could not 
Jiave failed of success. As it was, his 
efforts had little result. Pepe observed 
this with pain, and his exaggerated 
feeimgs of nationality again obtaining 
the ascendency, lie "deteniiined once 
more to expafnate himself. lie re- 
Inlnded Murat of an old qnomisc to 
give him the comminid of one of the 
Italian regiments then serving in 
$pain. The king rei)r(>achcd him 
isfiglitly with wishing to leave him ; 
but, on his urging liis re(]\iest, and 
pleading a desire to imiuovc himself 
lii his profession, he appointed him 
colonel of the 8tli of the line, formed 
out of the remnants of three regi- 
ments, food for powder, lurnished to 
Napoleon by Naples. At the end of 
1810, took his departure, passed 
through Fyance, and reached Sara- 
gossa. iferc he met his brother 
Florestario, on his way back to Naples, 
where he received, on the recommend- 
ation of Marshal Snehet, and' by the 
express desire of Buomnparte," the 
rank of major-general for his good 
services in the Peninsula. 'J’he career 
of this distinguished officer is highly 
interesting. At the si<»ge of Aiidria, 
in 1799, lie was shot Ihrough the 
breast whiJst scaling the walls at the 
Jiead of his company of grenadiers. 
Without being mortal, the wound was 
extremely severe, and the surgeon 
who attended him, and who was 
esteemed the most skilful in Najdes, 
cut his chest completely open, in order 
the better to treat it. An India- 
rubber tul>e was inserted in the centre*, 
of the gash to receive the oozing 
blood. 8o temlde was the operation, 
that the surgeon wished liim to be 
held down by four strong men. lb 
this Florestanu refused to submit, and 
bore thv: anguish without a movement 
ora muraiui*. He was then told that 
the greatest care and regularity of 
iitiiig tsrere ess<uitial to his existence. . 


ITis answer w as, “ that he preferred a 
. month’s life of freedom to an age of 
solicitude about living and with this 
ghastly gaping wound ho lived, in 
spite of the predictions of his leech, 
through fifteen campaigns. In com- 
inaud of a brigade of cavaliy, he took 
share in the llussian expedition, and, 
on the night of the 6th December 
1812, it fell to him to escort Napoleon 
from Osmiana to Wilna. Out of two 
regiments, not more than thirty or 
forty men arrived. The emperor’s 
p(>stilioii was frozen to death, and 
had to be replaced by an Italian 
officer, who volunteered his services. 
The two colonels of the brigade had 
their extremities frozen, and FlorcvS- 
tano Pejio shared the same fate, losing 
half Ins right foot, and only rcaciiiug 
Dantzic through the assistnnee of a 
devoted aide-de-cainj>. But, even 
thus mutilated, the heroic soldier 
w^ould not abandon his beloved yiro- 
fCssion, and, during the lin^il struggle 
against the Austrians in 1815, he was 
made lieutenant-general, by Murat, 
upon the Held of battle. 

On assuming command of his regi- 
ment, Colonel I^epd "was as much 
stnick by its martial aspect, as lie w'as 
vexed at its dmnisy mana'uvres, and 
loAv moral (‘onefitiou. Both iiitai and 
officers lacked instruction. 1’he former 
were most incorrigible thieves. Plun- 
dering was a pretty common practice 
with the French armies in Si)ain, even 
in Suchet’s 0017)8, which was one of 
the best disciplined : and the Italian.s, 
anxious not to b(‘ outdone in any re- 
S]iect by their allies, were the most 
accoirqdished of depredators. They 
had come in fact to hold theft morito- 
rioiis, and designated it.by the elegant 
name of poftnj. I’blsslang term had be - 
come so general, that it was used even 
by the officers ; and the adjutant of 
'‘Pqit^.’s regiment, in i*eporting a ma- 
rauder to him, calls the man a poet. 
The prosaic application of a couple of 
hundred lashes to the shoulders of 
this culprit, served as a w'aniing to 
his fellows, and soon the crime became 
of rare occairrcnce. The officers, al- 
though deficient in the theory of their 
jirofession, “ were brave and honour- 
able men, and had shown their valour, 
not only against the enemy, but in 
numerouapiriuels, fought with the. 
FrenclbJtVstifying fully a saying of 
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Machiavel, that the courage of the Ita- 
lians, when opposed man to man, is 
far superior to that of other nations.” 
Tlie example of their new commander 
was not likely to break the officers of 
the eighth infantry of their duelling 
propensities. In the course of General 
P(5pd’s memoirs, he refers to at least 
half a score encounters of. the kind, in 
which he was a principal. With the 
exception of two, which occurred when 
he w as only seventeen, and of his final 
one —as far as wo are informed — with 
General Carascosa, fought in England, 
in 1823, these single combats were 
invariably with foreigners, with 'whom 
the general seems to have been very 
imcnduring. Not that pr()V(»cation 
was wanting on the part of the French, 
more t han sufficient to rouse the ire of 
the meekest. The insolence of Napo- 
leon’s victorious li|^ions exceeded all 
bounds ; nor was it (he loss irritating 
fbv being often unintentional, — the 
result ()f a Iiabit of gasconading, and of 
a settled conviction that they nere 
superior in valour and military quali- 
ties to all the world besides. A cer- 
tain General F. could find no higlnu* 
praise for Pe])c s battalions, when they 
had gallantly attacked and beaten a 
Spanish corps, than w'as exmveyed in 
the declaration that tliey ought, in 
future, to be nigarded, not as Neapo- 
litans but as Frenchmen ! A compli- 
ment which, to patriotic Italian cars, 
sounded vastly lik^ an insult. Attri- 
buting it to stupmity, IV^pe did not 
resent the clumsy eulogiuiii. But it 
was very rare that he- allowed .slights 
of that kind to pass nnuoticed, nor 
could he always r(‘strain his disgust 
and imj)atieiice at the fulsome praise he 
heard lavished nj)on Napoleon. The 
officers who Jiad gained rank and wealth 
under the French emperor, exalted 
him abt)ve all the heroes of antiquity, 
and liniathed fire and flames wlieti 
their Italian comrades supported the 
superior claims to immortality, of an 
Alexander, a ITaiiuibal, or a C’jcsar. 
‘'1 believe (-oloiiel IVpe loves nei- 
ther Napoleon nor the IVench ! ” 
angrily exclaimed a French general 
during one of these discussions. “I 
replied instaiitl\ , that 1 >vas serving 
in the army of Arragoii, but that 1 
made no parade of my affections,” 
W()rd.s like these were, of course, 
neither unheeded nor forgotten, and 


were little likely to push their iittei*er 
upwards on the ladder of promotion,^ 
But at no period of his life did Generar 
P(ip^ trust to courtier-like qualities 
for the advancement which he well 
knew how to conquer at point of 
sword. 

After two years passed in Spain,' 
and with the reputation of one of the 
best colonels in Sucliet’s army, P^p6 
returned to Naples. Murat, who had 
just come back from Kussia, received 
him kindly, and made him a major- 
general. Notwithstanding this, he 
entertained serious tlionghts of quit- 
ting the service, lie had left Spain 
full of ]>oljl-ical hopes ; and now the 
imlependcuce wlihdi Napolo(#'s disas- 
l(M*s had given to JVIurat rendered their 
realization moi*e than ever improbable, 
llis disconte nt was iiarticipated in by 
many of his countrymen, (*si>ecially 
by tlie (kirbouari, \\hicli sect was 
greatly on the increase, fostered by 
tlie Boiu’honitcs, vlio, for their own ' 
purjioses, sought to sow dissensions 
in Najdes. “ T looked upon this sect,” 
says General Fepts as a useful agent 
for tlic civilisation of the popular 
classes ; bnl, at the same time, I was 
of opinion that, as it was necessary 
to force the king to grant liberal insti- 
tutions, it was u(‘edful to irndte use of 
the army to avoid, as much as pos- 
sible, aU disorders of the state.” The 
Abruzzi were the focus of the Cai'bo- 
naro doctrines, and thither the. general 
had been despatched with hit* brigade. 
When there, lie learned JMiirat’s depar- 
ture for l>rcsden, to command Napo- 
Vtm’s cflViMrv . ‘ ‘>iiich was t he eccentri- 
city of Joachim, that a few days befoi*e 
quitting Najiles, ho had been in treaty; 
with England to proclaim the inde- 
^jendence of Italy, that nation engag- 
ing to furnish twenty tlioiLsaiid men 
and a considerable sum of money for 
this purpose.' The ratification of the 
treaty only reached Naples after the 
depai1m(‘ of the king.” Caroline 
Bnouaparto, regent of Naples during 
her liusband’s absence, hated F6pe for 
Ills lib(*ral iirinciples and declared op- 
j)osition to the French party, and 
showed him marked distnist. October 
came; Leipsic was fought, Napoleon 
retreated towards the Rhine, — Murat 
i*#tunied to Najdes. Dejirived of the 
support of Ills brother-in-law, whose 
star was visibly on the decline, dt was 
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time he should think niul act for liim^ 

. In this critical con, juncture, he 
dia^lafyed, as usual, a grievous want 
ipC judgment. With a strong Bour- 
in^ite pj^’ty against him, he could not 
make up his mind to conciliate, by 
CiOncession, tlie liberal section of hia 
^sniyocts. On the other hand, Ferdi- 
nand, under the guidance of England, 

. had given a constitution to Sicily, and 
promised to extend a similar boon to 
the Keapolitaiis if they would restore: 
hipi to Ms continental dominions. In. 
this promise, it is tnie, the x>atriot 
, with the h('iTors of 1799 
in their memory, placed little 
eouddeiice. General "Pqx* atti*ibiites 
mnch 0% Murat's undecided and in- 
judicious conduct to Xapol(?on’s treat- 
ment of him. ‘‘ The emperor,” he 
says, “ one day exalted him to the 
skies, and the next would humble 
him to the very dust, condemning 
every thing he did, not only through 
the public papers, but in his private 
correspondence.” On this head, the 
general gives very curious particu- 
lars, derived from the Duke of Cami^* 
GMaro, chief of the police, and mini-* 
ster under Murat. The dilemma in 
which King Joachim found himself 
might have perplexed a wiser man. 
It was an option between turning Ills 
arms against his country and his be- 
nenefactor, and losing hia crown, 
wMch he could not hope to retain if lie 
declared against the allies. After ne- 
gotiating at one and the same time 
with all parties, he tin ally, at the com- 
mencement of 1814, concluded a treaty 
ofalHauce with Austria. But his mind 
ivas in an unsettled and wavering 
state ; and he made no secret to those 
French officers who still folloivcd his 
fortunes, of the good will with w hich 
he would once more fight beside, in- 
stead, of against, his old compiinions 
in arms. “ Ttie Austrians so firmly 
expected this voUa-facta^ that ilitsy 
attempted, with one of Nugent^s regi- 
ments of hussars, to take him prisoner 
at Bologna.” At times, Pejie fancied 
that the king was about to comply 
with the wishes of the patriot party, 
grant a liberal constitution, and pro- 
claim th©indej[>endcuce of Italy. His 
hopes of this were particularly strong, 
when he found hunseif appointed 4o 
) 0 !l^ganjsc and command a legion, to 
of men fiom all the provinces 


of Italy, and of whose officei-s he was 
to have the nomination. That so 
important a trust as this should be 
confided to a man noted for his demo- 
cratic principles, of whom the king 
never spoke but as the tribune and 
the t&e de fer^ and who had been more 
than once suspected of an intention 
to revolt, was indeed a symptom of 
a change in Murat's views. - But it 
all ended in smoke. Pep6 drew up 
the plan of the legion, and submitted 
it to the king, wlio took no further 
notice of it. He was engrossed in 
watching tlic final struggle^ between 
Napoleon and the allies. 

On the 19th April, wlieii about to 
besiege Piacenza, new s r(*:ichcd J\inrat 
of the fail of Paris, and of the treaty 
of peace roncl tided with the viceroy of 
the kingdom of Italy. The w’^ar 'vvas 
suspended, and tlm Neajiolitan aimy 
retired southwards. At Rimini, Ge- 
neral Pdpi^, wlio commanded the rerfr 
guard, fell in witli the Pope, then pro- 
ceeding to Rome, and ivas admitted to 
an interview. Never o))livioii8 of his 
political principles, lu\ took an oppor- 
tunity of saying, “ that it would be 
wortliy of an Italian pontiff to collect 
about him the sons of Italy, and to 
drive the foreigners out of his native 
land.'* His holiness listened atten- 
tively, but made no rejdy. When 
Murat tvas informed of this bold j?Ug- 
gcstioii of Pepe’s, he exclaimed, lie 
will not leave c\^eii the Pope quiet,” 
and this saying ffocame a standing 
joke against the tenacious patriot. A 
few days afterwards, (itMJcral Ani- 
brosio, another of tht\lU)eralw#nirty 4 
had been advocating^ to the Pope the 
advantages of a constitution for Italy, 
“when a crippled gentleman wus 
brought to the carriage door, who 
requested the twntilT to bestow^ his 
blessing upon him, that he might re- 
cover the use of his limbs. The Pope, 
turning towards Ambn)sio, said, ** 
see, General, where 'wc are ; is 
still fur from the {teriod you soi||p||ptly 
desire.' ” Ambrosio and hi^ mfends, 
es})eclally P6p<i, W'pre of the contrary 
ojunion, and cons])ired to compel 
Murat to grant them a constitution. 
Seventeen gent^ral officers were impli- 
cated in the plot, but when the mo- 
ment for action came, the majority 
faltered, Pfqit^ was left in the lurch, 
and beeaiufj tlic scapegoat. Urged 
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to fly to Mian, he refused to lower 
himself in the opinion of his oonntry- 
men by seeking refuge amidst the 
oppressors of Italy, lie was ordered 
to the castle of St. Elmo, there to 
appear before a court-martial, but on 
reaching Naples, the placable Murat 
had forgotten his anger, and received 
Jihn kindly. “ 1 treat all my subjects, 
and you in particular, like my chil- 
di*en,” were his first words. In the 
interesting conversation that followed, 
Tepe urged the king to grant a consti- 
tution, as the surest means of secur- 
ing the affections of his subjects and 
consolidating his tln*one. Murat' 
replied, tlial he slionld long since have 
done so, hut that such a proceeding 
would draw upon him the implacable 
Hiiiniosity of Austria. And lie declined 
relying, as liis unceremonious Coun- 
sellor urged him to do, upon tlm 
courage of six millions of Neapolitans 
and the natural strongholds of the 
country. He was never offended at 
Pope's frankness, for he had faith in 
his personal attachpient. “It Ls cer- 
tain,” says the General, “that, after 
my country, I was most truly attached 
to Joachim, and I would ha^ given 
my life for him.” Snbscquenr events 
proved this, and showed Murat that 
the man who, boldly and to his 
face, had blamed the conduct of the 
king, was the firm friend of the dc- 
piH!ssed and iinhai)py fugitive. In the 
closing sc(?iie of .Joachim’s reign, when 
the disbanded IsUnipolitans, badly led, 
and in some instances deserted by 
generals who should never have held 
the rank, fled before the hosts of 
Austria, the syiniiatliy and friendship 
of his plain-spoken follower were 
amongst the last and best consolations 
of the falling monarch . V ery bit ter must 
have been Murat's reflections at that 
moment ; the conviction was forced 
upon him that his misfortunes resulted 
ff hLaifl v from his owii want of jftdg*' 
ad too great facility; captivity 

Itared him in tlie face ; thCi 

sunnppimle which, even in moments 
of thttirgreatest iieril, rarely left his 
countenance, was ebased by shame 
and self-reproach, and tears stood 
upon his cheeks. “ I could not re- 
strain my own, and, instead of speak- 
ing, I advanced, took his hand, and 
kissed it. Oli I how touched he was 
by this act of respectful affection on 


my part I Who knows but at thlif 
moment he recollected the words I ' 
had addressed to him in his palace, 

‘ Whenever you shall find, yourself in 
a situation of danger, you will leam 
to distingiiisli yoiw real friend^ from 
. the friends of your fortune.”* A very 
few days after this affecting scene, .0» 
the night of the 20th May, Murat 
crossed over in disguise to Ischia, and 
embarked for France. On the 23d» 
took place the tnuni{)hal entry of the 
Austrians into the city of Naples. 

The particulars of liluraPs last mad 
act, his landing in Italy at the head 
of thirty men, and of his consequent 
capture and tragical death, have been 
related by many Avriters, and General 
Pc‘pe. could add little in the w'ay of 
facts to Avhat was already known. He 
makes some interesting reflections on 
the subject, and truces the supreme 
ill-luck by which Joachim wae pur- 
sued in his last desperate venture. On 
the return of the Bourbons to France, 
two of his follower.**, who had accom- 
jianied him from N aides, lured a 
, vessel to convey him to England or 
America. But, as fate would havb 
it, the place of rendezvous w^as mis- 
understood. Murat missed his friends^ 
and, being in hourly peril of his life, 
put to sea in a Lauded in Cor- 

sica, the affectionate w elcome he met 
from thousands of the inhabitants, 
many of wiioin had formerly served 
under him, cheered his drooping 
spirits, and inspired him w ith the idea 
of a descent in Italy. 11c had tw^o 
hundred and seATmty followers, hardy 
C’orsican mountaineers, and had they 
lauded with him, General Pep^ is of 
opinion that he would soon have 
raised a force suffici(*ntly strong to 
maintain the cam])aign, and extort, 
favourable conditions from Austria, as 
far, at least, as regarded his life and 
liberty. But the six small A’^essels in 
Avhich he left Ajaccio wei'e scattered 
by a tempest, and ho Avas driven, with 
but a tithe of his follow'crs, to the very 
last port he ought to haA^e made. 
The inhabitants of Pizzo, whose coftit- 
ing trade had been ruined during tibe 
AA ar, AA^ero glad of peace on any terms,, 
and looked upon Murat as a iirebraad, 
come to reneAv them calamities. They 
assailed the adventurers nud drove 
them to the shore. But when Joachim 
would fain have ve-embarked, ne saw 
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1^ sMp standing out to sea. The 
#eaelierous commander had betraycfd 
him for the .sake of the valttal^S life 
had- ieft o)i board. And Murat, ^ thfe 
chivalrous/ the brave, > reuuuned a 

, ^prisoner in tlie hands of his former 

* sol^'eets, scoffed at and reriled by the 

' Ife^est of people. Five days after- 

wards, twelve bnllets in the breast 
terminated his misfoitunes. It ^as a 
BOldl^^s death, but had been better 
mfet on . the battle-<field. Tl>ero, amidst 
the boom df artillery, and the din 
of charging squadrons, should Ij^ve 
terminated the tari?cr of the most 
dashing cavalry olKcer of modern 
times, of one who might well have dis- 
puffed with Ney the proiul title of tlie 

des bravest 

We have purposely dwelt iipOn the 
earlier portion of General Pope’s 
work, to the exclusion of its latter 
chapters. We can take but little in- 
terest in IsTeapolitaii histor 3 " since 
1815, in the abortive revolutioiuirv 
stnigglos aikl niaineuvn's of tlic C’ar- 
bonari aiid btlier Would-be liberators. 
Nortlo the ample details gUen b^' the, 
general greatly increase our rcsj>ect fbr 
Italian patriotism ; whilst we trace 
more than one discrcpajicy between 
the conclusions he draws and the re- 
sults ' he exhibits, '‘lie holds his 
couiitiymen to have been long since 

j^ripe for a constitutional govermneut 

* apd free institutions, and yet he him- 
self 'Shows U.S that, when a revolution 
waa^cMoued, and those great objects 
attained, the leading men of his ])arty, 
those who liad been foremost in ef- 
fecting tile change, proved traitoi’s or 
dupes, and that the ix^ojile, organised 
in militia and nation hi guards, dis- 
played so little self-devotion, such 
small zeal in defence of tlieir ntoi ly 
acquired liberties, as to be utterh’ 
disheartened by tlie very first conflict 
with their treacherous king's suppor- 
ters, and to disperse, never again to 


• reassemble. Such was the case in 
. 1821, and in vain does General Pope 
^ try to Justify liis countiyiiien by at- 
tilba^ng' their weakness a nd defection 
to the maGhiiiations of the evil-dis- 
) posed. The trufh, we believe, is to 
' be found in the final words of his own 
proclamatiojUi addressed to the na- 
tional guards aftiai’ the disastrous en- 
countfei', in the vain hope of once 
\inore rousing them to resistance. 

' “ Your wommi,” he. said, “ will 
make you blush for your weakness, 
and will bid you hasten again to sur- 
‘romid that general whos<i confidence 
in 3 'our patriotism >^00 should have 
justified bettor than you did on the 
Vth of March, ^\heii yon fought at 
Rieti.” 

His darling Constitution over- 
thmwn, Pejx'j wandered forth an exile. 
Rut hope, never deserted him. Raf- 
fled, lie was not discouraged. He 
sought on all sides for means to re- 
ncy the struggle. And truly .some of 
his projects, however creditable to his 
inlrepidit V ami zeal, say little fbi* his 
])rudeuce. amd coolness of judgment. 
What can be thought of his applica- 
tion iu^ 82^1 to iVlavrocordato tor a 
thousaml chosen Greeks, witli whom 
he ])ropost‘d to land in Calabria I Of 
cour.se the. chief of the new Greek 
government civilly <l(*elined lending g, 
thousand of his coiintrx iiuui for ary 
such desperate venture. In 1830 the 
g<!aeral> hoj»es Mere rciis<*d Jiigh by 
the success of the French revolution. 
His active brain teemed u ith ]n*ojocts, 
and in his mind’s eye he again saw 
the tri-colored banner fioatiug from 
8t. Elmo’s tower.s. Vain delusions, 
not destined to realization, ' The 
feeble attempts of the Italian patriots 
were easily suppressed, and P^pe re- 
tired spi J'aris, to mourn the fatoof 
Iris Jreloved and beautiful couiitr 3 ', 
doomed to languish in Austrian aer- 
un^:jyiO*H’bon dofepo^ 
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Tn these dull day^ of lattdf winter 
few of our readers will quahrel^^ivitli 
us for transporting tl^cm td the gay- 
est capital in Europe, ^Ihe eity of 
pleasure, tlie Capua of the age. In 
London, at least, there is just now 
little to rcgi*et ; it wears its drcarit^st, 
dirtiest, and most disconsolate garb. 
Tlie streets are slippery with black 
mud and bUckcr ice, a yellow halo 
siUTcmnds the giis lamps, oven the 
Bude liglits look quenched and un- 
comfortable ; cabmen, peevish at the 
paucity of fares, curse with trii)le in- 
tensity the wood pav(\mcnt aud tlie 
luckless gaiTOiis that slide and stumble 
over it ; the blue and benumbed fin- 
gel's of Italian grinders can scarcelj^ 
turn the organ luindles ; tattered cliil- 
drOn and lialf-star\’’cd women, jiale, 
shivering, and tearful, jicsttM' the pe- 
destrian with offers of knitted war(‘S, 
and of winter nosegays, meagre au<l 
miserable as tlierasclvcs. The popular 
cheerfulness and i.ieny-making of 
Christmas timci are over, and nave 
not yet been succeeded by the bustle 
and gaiety of the fashionable world. 
London is abandoned to its million of 
iiobodics; the few thousands whose 
presence gives it life arc still on the list 
of absentees. 

Mark the contrast. But a minute 
ago wc* were in London — dull, enq>ty 
JAindon — and behold ! we arc in Taris 
— gay, crowded, lively Paris — now 
at the height of its season, and in full 
swing of caiTiival dissipaliun. By a 
process of which, since the days of 
8chchoyazade, we alone possess the 
secret^we havcjiown over Kent, skim- 
med the Gbaiiucl, sped across ^k! un- * 
interesting plains of Picardy, and ai*c 
seated at dinner — where? In the 
spoons saloon of the Uotd* <ks 
the suw'ulent table of the 
or in the gaudy and 
a]>artmcnts of the Maison 
Jhreef No matter. Or let us 
choose the last, the AfUison Dedoree 
as it has been called, its external gild- 
ing having ill resisted the assaults of 
winter’s snows and summer’s parching 


heat. But altliahgh, as Mr. Modge 
of lir^ud has informed us, aU^tha^^ 

' briglife must fjide, it 
the substantial deteriorates with 
supoHIciaL And the cookery of 
Ale^n Dorm has improved as i^ 
glMjng has rubbed off, until evert the 
dc Paris and the far-famed IVdis 
Frhres must veil their inferior charms 
before the manifold perfections of this 
Apician sanctuaiy. Here, then, we 
Establish ourselves, in this sung ein- 
bi*asm*e, whence wc have a full view 
of the throng of diners, whilst pirate 
glass and a muslin ciu*tain alone inter- 
vene between us aud the broad asphalt 
of the Boulevard. A morocco book, 
a sheet of vellum, and a pencil; are 
before us. Wc write a dozen lines, 
aud hand them to our companion ; he 
r(‘-adH, iK»ds approval, and transfers 
the precious document Jio the smug 
and expectant waito. '^lb® jjiarp 
of that Ganymede of the Gilt House 
Inul at once detected our Britannic 
origin, cons])icuous in our sober garb 
and shaven chins ; aud doubtless he 
anticipated one of those imcouth bills 
of fare, infamous by their gaiTtrono- 
mical solecisms, which Englishmen 
are apt to perpetrate, for he smiles . 
with an Jiir of agreeable disappoint- '^ 
iiient as he glances at our judicious 
menu. No cause for wonder, ^|jfiost 
dapper of yargom ! ’Tls not the first 
time, by many, that we have tabled 
our Napoleons on your damask napery. 
Schooled by indigestion, like Dido by 
misfortune, "wc have learned to older 
our dinner, even at Paris ; and afe * 
no more to be led astray in the labyr 
riiith of yonr interminable cartCy than 
you, versed in the currency of iibion, 
are to be deluded by a Brummagem 
siivercign, or a note of the Bank of 
Elegance. So, preeto^ to work! ouv 
blessing and a double pourhoire yonr 
promised rew'ard. And, verily, hn 
earns them well. The potage h h. 
bisque is irreproachable ; fhe tru^S, 
those black diamonds of the epicure,, 
are the pick of Perigueux ; the diam- 
bertiu is of the old g^een seal, the ^ 
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, ^iiurkliiig^ ai fr(^pe to a turn, and, 
wbflj^twetmnquilly de^^ and de- 
liberately imbibe, the influence of that 
' gri&atest achievement of human p:enius, 

; ^igood dinner, |>ercolates through our 
!' telling ui)on our moral as upon 

physical miin. Wc feel ineffably 
Ib^'evojent, : dditbtless we look so ; 
for yonder old gentleman with the 
i^hifcc hair, red ribbon, and ditto face, 

'' lining tete-a-t^e with himself, and 
is now at his eleventh disli — a 
ilfetnpting \nit inexplicable compound, 

: ‘'#fcich Oiiila himself would be puzzled 
to analyse — contemplates us, in the 
intetwnls of his tbrkiugs-iii, with a 
Iboi^igii and admiring look . () iir trusty 
friend and r/a-(?-rw turns his head, 
we behold oin*selves reflected in 
>|m opposite mirror. Tis as w(» 
ftdbght : our physiognomy is ])hilan- 
tfoopical in the extreme, (iuite the 
“ mild, angelic air,” that Byron talks 
tf, when describing a gcmtleman in 
^ery difterent oirciirastances. 

'Bntwc.^hgye no time to dv> dl upon 
wr jperigftlijil fascjinations, or to speeu- 
tftte upon the cause of their increase 
Wflhin thO' last half hour ; no eyes 
/have we save for that Lucullian salmi 
steaming before us ; and, like our- 
selves, all around us are absorbed in 
absorbing. Though eveiy table is 
full, there is little noise in the crowded 
Apartment. Men to tlu^ Matson 
J^ea to eat, not to chatter. With- 
out, too, there is a lull, after the 
jbu<S(|b and racket of the aftcmioon. 

day has been splendid — crisp, 
bright, and invigorating, and all the 
dandies and beauties Paris have 
been abroad, driving in tlu‘. Champs 
!l|iy8^s, galloping through the leafless 
w^ennes of the 13ois de Boulogne, 
basking in the winter sun ujjoii the 
eheerfnl Boulevards, The nioniing’s^ 
amuaements are over; those of the 
nigiit have not yet begun. It is the 
moment of the interlude, the hour of 
dine, and Paris is busied in the most 
Important of its diurnal acts. But, 
Idas for the briefness of earthly joys, 
wd the limited capacity of mortal 
«td!nacb»! Sad is it that not even 
hi rids Golden Mansion can a feeble 
(Sihlld of clay dine twice. We long 
for the appetite of a Dando, for the 
;i^*,stiou <5||j the bird of the desert, to 
meal, from the k>iip 
Tain arc our aspira- 


tions. The sdft languor of repletion 
steals over us, as we dally with our 
final olive, and btaz ' the Lafitte. 
Waiter ! the coffee. At the word, 
the essence of Mocha, blAck as 
Erebiis, and ftagi'ant as a breex^ from 
the Spice Islands, smokes bteath onr 
nostrils, the sparkling glasses reemve 
the golden and we hatSc 

T>TXKI>. 

Good dinners and amusing Thea- 
tricals enter largely into the ple^Ksttt- 
abh^ anticipations of English visiters 
to Paris. The fame of French cooks 
and actors is universal ; all are eager 
to taste their jiroductions, an^ 'v\itiic«js 
their performances. Let a t^anntcal 
royal ordinance or Ititw 

close the ]>layliouse8 and «Tit dou^i 
the bills of fare froiira vbJnme fo a 
])ag(% and a sensible diminution will 
ensue in the influx of fo^ignei's into 
l^*anee. However great the desire to 
Ausil Versailles, stare at the Vendome 
eoliiinn, and ramble round the Palais 
Koval, those attractions, if put into 
the scab*, will frequently b(^ found 
less weighty than a vaudeville, a 
dinner at ATmt’s, and a breakfast at 
the rciK>wued K ocher. lu their ex- 
pectations, both gastr<»noraical and 
theatrical, strangers in Paris ani often 
disajipoiiited. \^^e refer, of course, to 
tyros ; not to the regular bii’ds of 
])assage m Iio consider a month or two 
in the Freiu'-li metroi)oJis as essential 
a part of tlieir anunal recreations as 
Ascot or the moors. TIiCvSc, of coiutsc, 
are well versed in Parisian mysteries, 
both of the drama and the dining 
room. But to the novice, a guide is 
nect*ssary, wlMdher through the 
crowd(‘d columns of a restanrtdmr'H 
complicated carte^ or anii/lst j^tic fair 
promises heM out by the twtf tlozen 
jflaybills posted cacii morning at 
eleven o'clock upon the walis and 
pillars of Paris. For want of it, many 
a Johnny New-come finds himself, 
after much b<;wilderment and^pttlnfal 
deliberation, masticating aii'tniiaatis- 
factory dinner or witnessing d atupid 
play. We have often wondered tliat, 
amongst the multitude of Paris guide 
books, not one was to be found con- 
taining minute intotetions to the 
stranger as to the dinners he shoukl 
order, and tlui plays and a<;tors he 
should see ; giving, in short, a series 
of bills of fare, culMary and histrionic. 
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.This deficit has at last hceu suppliwl, 
*at least as rejfarda tilings theatrical. 
A book has been ]>ubli8hed wliich 
should find a place in the portmanteau 
of every Englishman starting for the 
French ^capital. Partly a compUation 
works, ,i.and partly the 
result of the author’s ohti experience, 
k;,<K>ntmiis the general history of each 
of the Paris ■ theatres, biographical 
And orituial aketclies of tlie actors, 
liats and anecdotes of tlie principal 
musicians and authors avIio coiiijmksc*, 
and Av^ite for the stage, ami, finally, 
an enumeration of the. i»C8t pcrforniers 
Jit e^eli tlicatre, and of tlu! i)ieecs in 
Avhich . they me seen to tlie greatest 
advautagd. need say no more to 
demonstrate the. utility of tlie AAwk to 
thoeo |[^iug "abroad. And l)y those 
rimiabiing at home, its liA oly pages 
AA’ill be fouj^i a mine of amnsuig 
anecdote and curious information. 
Abounding in racy and pungeni 
details, sometiiiKss valuable from their 
connexion Avilh liislorical characters, 
and as illustrations of the manners 
and morals of the times, tlie history 
of the French stage might almost l>c 
iiHh'tinitely prolonged; and, amidst the 
multif^ide of materials, it rcipiired 
sonn* ingenuity to sel(‘ct, as lilr. 
IJervey has done, those m(>sl suitable 
to the taste of the day, and to pack 
thejn into a siiigh* A^oliime, 

JjCss tliuj) a century ago Paris (‘on~ 
taiiied but four theatres. These o (‘n‘, 
the French Comedy, the Jtoyal Aca- 
demy of Music or Grand Opera, tlu^ 
Italian Cknnedy, where vaudevilles and 
comic ojKU’as Avere performtnl, and 
the Theatre dc la Foire, 'Jlie two last 
named Avere the aimestors of the }>re- 
sent C^ira Comiqiie. “ Up to 15 ^ 0 , ” 
says SFr. Uervey, ‘‘*iie actors of 
tJie Theatres de Ja Foire SC Ger-^j 
main and St. Laurent consisted of 
dogs, cats, monkeys, and even rats, 
some of tlie latter animals being 
so admirably ta*ained as to dance a 
grand ballet on a table, Avhilst one in 
pai'tlcular, a wliite rat IVom Lapland, 
executed a saraband Avith suq)assing 
grace,” In 1716 the niTinager of one 
of those theatres obtained leaA^e to 
give- musical perfonuancos. This was 
the origin of the Opera Comique, 
which, forty years later, avhs amalga- 
mated with the Italian comedy at the 
Hotel dc Eourgogne, whence, ill 178^, 
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the united companies transferrcsil ' 
themselves to the Salle Favart. Td 
the four thcatiAJS above cuimupited, a 
feAv others were added during the 
reigns of Louis XV. and his successor* 
but they were of little note, and the 
increase in the number of theatrical 
establishments w as unimportant 
the revoiiitiou. Then Jicerise ivaa 
universal, and no si)ecial one Avast 
required to open theatres. Li 17D1 a 
prodigious numlier Avere established, 
and, for some years aftcrAvards, ncai-ly 
fifty, largo and small, existed in Paris. 
Ill "the time of the empire tw'Ciity- 
eight of these i*emained, until Kapo- 
leon issued an edict reducing them to 
ten. At ilu* prwent day the French 
capital contains tweiity-tAvo theati'es, 
including the ncAv Theatre Mowtpj^j 
sier, the jn'ivilegc for Avhich Avas edB- 
cedial to Alexandre Dumas at ilic re* 
quest of tlu*. prince AV hose name it bears* 
llcsides tluisi' there are a number of 
petty playhouses outside the barriers, 
at the llatignolles, Bellevilh*, and 
similar places, and Mr. ' Jtowev in- 
forms ns that a license has just 
bemi granted for a third French 
opera-house. PhiA-loviug as the 
l>opulation of Paris undoubtedly fc/ 
it must be admitted that ample 
provision is made for its gratifica- 
tion. 

•J’he natural t‘bussificatiou of the 
more important of the Parisian 
theatres, about fifteen in jiunibcr, is 
under four heads: opera#- tra^ly, 
couie^ly, and drama — AaiideviUe 
meloibama. The first division in- 
cludes the French oiwra, the Italians, 
the Opera Comique ; the second, the 
Fraii(,’ius and the Odeou ; at the 
Porte St. Martin and Ambifu' 
Comique, melodrama is the staple 
►oomuiodity, Aiiru'd, lioAve\'er, Avith 
performances of a lighter kind ; wllilst 
vaudevilles, broad farces, and 
comedies constitute the chief stockin'^ 
irad<‘. of the remainder. At many 
of the theatres an entire change iiji ^ 
the style of the perfonnances la of 
no uutVequcnt occun'encci. VV^e 
knoAvn the Gaite in the dolefuls,. and 
the Porte St. Martin abandoning 
scalfolds, tra]) -doors, and othei' miQl<K 
dramatic hoiTors, for fgu, farce, and 
ballet. As a regular thh^, daackdg 
is only to be seen at the (^tod Opeta. 
The license of each theatre ^eciftea 




^enatare of the performances allowed 
l)nt this is a matter difficult ox- 
' to define, and the rule is easy 
fOfievasion. A better check, perhaps, 

< is the jealousy with which one theatre 
feholdS another infringing on its attri- 
/l^tes. Thus, some years ago, at the 
^^ 9 afs, where the performances 
should be confined to tragedy, high 
comedy, and drama, a play inter- 
^ersed with songs was brought out. 

Vaudeville viewed this as a 
yS]^T>a'tion of its privileges, 'and forth- 
with produced a piece called “ La 
^I5rag(klie an Vaudeville,” saying that 
if the Frain^ais saug vaudevilles, the 
Vaudeville was justified in singing 

There arc in Paris four Ihoatres 
**^^3|||^yal, subsidised , by the Fmu-h 
^veniincnt to the extent of about 
twelte hundred thousand francs, or 


constructed a theatre in his Nortnafr 
castle, and brought .out th4 ToisOn 
d’Or,” with words by Corneille. At 
last an opera company was regularly 
installed in a building iu the Rue 
Vaugirard, and here, upon one occa- 
sion, when the King was present, the 
Prince of Condd, and other great 
nobles, danced upon the stage amount 
the actors. Tlic first opera in Avhich 
female (lancers were introduced was 
the Triumph of Love, played at St. 
Oemiains before Louis XIV. On 
the occasion of this brilliant 
several ladies of the court were 
amongst the performers, and it was 
resolved that they shoultl in future be 
replaced by professional dansetL^s^ 
tlui female characters in tlie ballet 
having previously been ’sustained by 
men.” Lully, the celebrated eom- 
posc‘r, was "manager of the opt»ra 


nearly £60,000. Rather more than 
the half of this sum goes to the Orand 
Opera, nor is it too much, if we con- 
sider the enormous salaries paid to 
the singers and dancers at tliat 
ihektre, and the low prices of admis- 
sion; the best place in the house 
. costing less than a pit-ticket at the 
Italian opera in l^ndon. The Opera 
CoUiique receives nearly ten thousand 
pounds a-year, the Fran^ais eight, the 
Odeon four. The other th(‘atres do as 
well^as they can without subsidies, and, 
aa in this country, are losing or profi table 
concerns according to the skill of the 


liousi*, wlierc lie amassed a v(wy larg(s 
fortune. He made himself greatly'' 
dreaded by his orchestra, whom he 
used to belabour over the head with 
his fiddle. In this manner he is said 
to have brok(jn scores of violins, and 
one unlucky clarionet-player, iu par- 
ticuilar, >vho was never eitlier in time 
or tune, cost him a vast number Of 
instruments. They shivered like 
glass upon the obdurate noddle of 
the faulty Oi’iiheus, and Lully sw'ore 
he had never met w'ith so vile a 
musician, or so hard a head. After 
a time it w'as discovered that the 


manager, !b the merits of the actors 
atid plays produced ; and, oftener 
1 ^ 1 , according to the caprice and 
good Treasure of tlic public. Their 
p^ces of admission are generally' 
hi^er in proportion than those of the 
larger theatres. It must be admitted 
that thc^ir performances are often more 
amusing. 4 

Although one or two attempts w(tc 
made at earlier periods, the j^rmanent 
^ostablishment, of the opera in France 
^^eannot be traced further back than tlie 
; telgrf’of iKiiiis XIV., when Cardinal 
had the happy idea of 
it, in hopes of amusing 
tha^ tnoi!^ tmlA^useable of monarchs. 

, ^^pv^ity great favour, both 
; and *c6Urtrers, Ter- 

Wk j^lace : ip; king's 
ap||tnieuta| . Mai^n^ of 
W immense' ''wealth 
skSl, 


ofleuder wore a leaden lining to his 
j)(*n^vig. Louis XIV. never ceased 
to take a most paternal interest in 
liis opera company, lie went so far 
as to regulate and wiitc out with his 
owm hand, tlic salaries allowed to 
the performers. Those were not days 
wdien a singer was befter jmfd than 
the general of an army, or a minister 
of state ; when each note of a tenor’s 
voice was worth a corresponding one, 
and of no small figure, issued from the 
Bank of France. The salary of a first 
rate tenor or barytone, was then less 
than is now given to a choristerUi* walk- 
ing gentleman. Sixty pounds were the 
highest yoariy sum granted by Louis 
XTV, to the besi opera singer, liie 
first female dancer received thirty-six 
pounds ! Wo are ^uite sure, that the 
waitingmUkibf anElSBlerbiraTagitoni, 
wotdd tum up her nose at sudr U ifit- 
tidie/ I^autexmwasgkthnrodtoliis 
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fathera, and soon after his death were showered upon the stage, to tko i 
matters impro’vcd a little. , Still the amount of £800. Her annual salary 
pay was poor enough. But whaf of at the French opera was less than 
that ? Those were the palmy days £150. Tlic suppers of Mademoiselle 
tlie heroes and heroines^ of the Guimard, another of the fairy-footed 
fpot lamps. For the disciides of sisterhood, whose bust, bequeathed 
Thespis, Paris was a paradise. IVue, by her to the opera, is still the prin- 
when dead they were refused Cliris- cipal ornament of the dancers’ green- 
tiau burial, but they cared little about room, were renowned throughout 
Ahat, sinners that they were, for, Eui’opc. Tliey occurred tlirice in the 
whilst living, courted, flattered, and week ; the first was attended by the 
dicrished, they amassed, or more most distinguished courtiei's and 
loftcn spent, princely fortunes. Bur- nobles, the second by artists and 
ing the dissolute half c(*iituvy pro- by men of letters and learning, the 
ceding the revolution, they were at third, which deserved the name of an 
the summit of their prosperity, orgic, by the ‘prettiest women she 
High born dames, even princesses of could collect. 

blood royal, culled their favouribvs Few of the amateurs, who, armed 
fi*om amongst .the knights of the with double-barrelled tehiscopcs, con- 
buskiu ] actresses, dancers, mere template from box or stall the agile, ' 
figurantes, saw the wealthiest and bounds and graceful evolutions of tSb 
proudest languishing at their feet, liouris of the ballet, have any concep- 
and contending for their smiles, tion of the amount of labour and 
That Was the tune when A^c'stris, the torture gone through, before even aii 
<iod of Dance, as he called himself, a])proach to perfection in the Terpsi- , 
said publicly, and With the most cliorean art is accomplished. ‘ Alberic 
periect conviction, that there wcire Second, the very witty author of a 
only three great men in Europe, the very amusing book (albeit in thorough 
King of Prussia, M. do Voltaire, French taste) “Les Petits Mysteres 
and himself! '‘There arc roses as de TOpera, ’ to whose pages Mr. 
well as thorns in niy profcs.sion,” llervcy confosses himself largely in- 
said he to a friend wlio expatiated debted, gives many curious details on 
on the hai)piness of being a ])ublic this sul)jf‘(‘t. An immense amount of 
favourite. “ 1 assure you, some- courage, patience, resignation, and 
times 1 think 1 would rather he a toil, is necessary, to become even a 
mere eaptaiii of cavalry than what t micldling dancer. The poor children 
am ‘ ‘ Old chronicles, ” says Albert — ^for dancing, above all things, must bo 
<Jler, in a spirited sketch of the leanit young — commence with the 
Freju'li opera, tell us of the extra- stocks, heel to heel and knees out- 
ordinmy luxury, in caniaps, livcaies, wards. Half an hour of this, and 
furniture, and jewels, displayed by another species of niartjTdora begins, 
ihe goddesses of the oi)cra. The One foot is placed upon a bar vriiich 
Prince d’llenin passed a contract is gras])ed hy the contrary hand. Jhis 
with tiophie Arnonld, by a clause of Ls called sc casser^ to break one’s self, 
wdiich he engaged to 8n})ply her with After this agreeable profeess come, 
a. new equipage every mouth. A, thousand and one steps, esseutiatto 
nymph who flourished in the time of an opera dancer. “Such,” ^yjs 'an 
the Directory, the celebrated Clotilde, imagiriajy' danseuse from whoip^ M, 
^mjoyed, thanks to the raimificence of Second professes to receive his 
4m Italian prince and of a Spanish mation, “ are the agreeable elements 
admiral, an income of two millions, of the art of dancing. And do in^bt 
and managed, notwithstanding this suppose that these rude fatigues mAf 
jppyal revenue, to get into debt to the short duration. They, are < 

4une of pome five liuiidi*ed thousand and on that condition ojijy ^ So^ ! 
j^ncs yearly.” Earlier than this, dancer Vetain her activity anil 
by fifty years, the Camargo and the ness. , A. week’s idleness 
.Salld were all the rage. The latter, atoned, for by two months^ 

Mt. Heorvey tells . us, paid a visit to labour, Tim opeta*&mjcer 
iLondimf iMid. there, at one of her the fable of iS^yplms^a 
. '|kerfbrmances, .gold and bank-nqj^s She rescmblqa the 
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v ijW hiB repose, Ilia flesh and his wOTdB^^^MndemoMkJevompre^ente 
:^19ferty, the rapid victories of the race- 7na femme, “At Vienna she -wasi 
I have seen Ma<lemoisellc <m<*e called before the curtain twenty- 
after receiving a two lioni-s* two times in one evening, and was 
fi' i^S>n fi’om her father, fall helpless drawn to her hotel, in her own car- 
1^011 the floor, and allow herself to be riage, by forty young men of the first 
f; i&dhjssed, spunged, and apin attired, Austrian families.” Kvery one re- 
■ without the least coiiscionsness of members the enthusiasm excited by 
what pamd. The agility and won- Fanny Elssler amongst the matter- 
; dcifiil bonnds with wiiich she, that ol-fact Yankees. During her last 
same eveniiiL^, delighted the ])ul>11c, engagement at the French opera her 


, wore purchased at this price. ” Be- 
sides those t(4TibIe fatigues, dancers 
► often nin serious personal risks. So, 
at least, says the autlior of the “Tetit-s 

- iSdysten^^ as a .journalist and 

frequenter of the couiim's^ is ex<*ellent 

; authority, lie cannot resist a joke, 
.but it is easy to sift the facts from 
their admixture of burlos(pie exagger- 
sitions. “ r»y dint of inclining simu- 
lated dangers, the danctu* airustoins 
herself to real peril, a.s a soldier in 
war time becomes lialntuatcd tounirder 
’smd pillage. She snsp|n(ls herself from 
wires, sits upon pa.‘^t(‘l)onril clouds. 
dttUipi)ear.s through lrai> doors, com<*,s 
in by th<i chimney and g(»es out by 
the window, in tlie first act of the 
Peri there is ho dangerojjs a leai», that 
I consider C'arlotta (lii^i risks her life 
every time she takes it. Let ^I. 
l\'tlpa be once awkward, or even 
. absent, and ( 'arlolta will break her 
head upon the boards. I Know an 
Englishman who attends every per- 
Ibnnaiice of this ballet. Jle is ])er- 
£iiaded it will be fatal to (hirlotfa, and 
would not for the world mi^s tlie 
catastrophe. It is the same man wiio. 
for three years, follow ed Carter and 
Van Amburgl), always hoi)ing that a 
day would come when the animals 
would .sup witlt their masters, and n]»on 
their masters. ” Considering the pre- 
paratory ordeal and fre(iuetit ]K'rils of 
their profession, dancers fairly earn 
the inbmiy and hononr.s paid to them. 
Crowmed lieuds have condosceutleil to 
treat them as oqnais. At Stullgart, we 
m told, Taglioni, towards tlie coin- 
mencement of her career, won the 
Jifiections of the Queen of Wiirtcm- 
berg,Avho shed tears at her dej)avture. 
At Mnnieh, the King of Bavaria hi- 

- timluced her to his Queen, witli tho 


sahiiy wnis eighty tljoiisaiid francs a- 
year. Taglioni and Elssler ])er8onify 
the two styles into which the jn-esent 
school of dancing is divided, the 
bffihimv and the tacquete. The for- 
mer is lightness combined with grace, 
w hen the dancer seems to float upon 
air. I'he taequete is vivacity and 
rapidity ; little (piick steps on tho 
points of tlie feel. 

The principal singers now engaged 
at the Krendi opera arc Duprez and 
Lardoiii, tenors ; Baroilhet, thd bary- 
tone ; BrfMuond and Sijrda, who have 
sueeecMled, if they could m.>t rei>lace, 
the celebrati^d bass, Levasseur; amt 
j\Iadanie Stoltz. Duprez is well 
known in England as a singer of 
great energy and adiuii*able method, 
hut^vliose powers have giievonsly 
suffered fWmi ovcr-exiu'tion. llalevy 
and !MeyiTb(‘(‘r should be indicted as 
the assassins of his once beautiful 
voice. Th(‘ five treuiemloiis acts of 
llobert le Diablo, and the stiuining 
accoinnauinieiits of tlie author of the 
fliiivo, are destnietivc to any tenor. 
Jij Baris, Duprez is still a bivoimte, 
esjH'cially in (iinllaiime Tell, consi- 
dererl his crack part. (lardoni, who 
has now bi‘cu tw'o years on tht* opera 
boarils, lias repiaet*d him in some of 
his characters. This young singer 
Jias a very fn'sh and uieifxlioiis voice, 
<greal taste ami fe(‘ling, but lacks 
liow'cr, ami, it is to be. feared, will 
.share the fate of nmst of his prede- 
cessors, ami soon suceiimb to tine- 
thundering orelK'stra, of the Academie 
Koyale.^ As ]Mr. llerviy very Justly 
obseiw(‘.s, there is no medium for a 
tenor at- tho French o]>m*a. He must 
eitlK*i\ scream, in order to bo heard 
above tile music, or be wholly mandi- 
ble. Baroilhet is unquestionably 


Doubtless Qardoni was apprehensive jome sucli deterioration of his voioe, for 
110 nae just left the Jeadimie, after much opposition on the part of the manager, and 
has made a highly HUccoKsful appearance at the Italian opera. 
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the best of the present opera company* 
His ^ting and singing are alike good, 
and his voice, of a less delicate tex- 
ture than a tenor, has pvcser\'Od it» 
vigour aifd freshness. It would be 
uofriir to estimate bis abilitlcB by Ms 
perfonmince, some two yeai>j ago, at 
the London Opera-house. He was then 
in ill health, and was heard to groat 
disadvantage. He has been fifteen 
years on the stage, but only the 
last five of them have been passed at 
Pails. He previously saug at various 
Italian theati*es, cliiefly at the San 
C’arlo. HoiiMetti’a Roberto Dc- 
viTOUX and Ilolisario w(jr(‘. coni])Ose<l 
expressly for liim. ^radanie Rosine 
)Stoltz, wlioso portrait, a very fair re- 
stanblance, is iircfixed to Mr. llervey’s 
sketch of her operatic career, is a 
highly dramatic singer find an excel- 
lent acti’ess, but her voice, of unusually 
extensive range, has a. inetaliic shuvp- 
ncjss which lo our ear is not j>leasaiit. 
She possesses a good stage face and 
ligure, and her pei’formauce is most 
(dfeetive both in tragic and comic 
parts, although she is usually pre- 
terred in tlic former. AVi* b<*Jiev<j sh<». 
lias never sung in England, pin'liaps 
on account of the short respite al- 
lowed her by the French o])era — but 
one moutli in tlie year. She is said 
to be a god-daughter of the Duchess 
of lleiTi. Various notices of lier life 
have been ])ul)lislied, but tJicre is 
litth*. agreement between them. It is 
generally understood that her early 
years were unprosperous, and tliat 
she endured muclv sutfeTiiig and 
misfortune. If so, slu^ h'arned 
inerey from iierseeution, for slie is 
now noted for her benevohmee, and 
for tile gcma'oiis assistance she 
affords to the needy amongst her 
comrades. 

Notwit listaiidiijg the (dlorts and 
merits of these thre(^ or four sing(*ra, 
the French opera is in a d<xliiiing 
state. A numerous company is not 
always Rviionymous with a stnnig 
one. The present inaiifiger, M. J^eoii 
PiUtit, has been accused of disgusting, 
dismissing, or omitting to engage, 
some of the best singers of tin? day. 
Poultier, the Ronen cooper, a tenor of 
the Duprez school, is cited as an in- 
stance. He was engaged by a former 
management at a thousand francs a- 
month for eight months in the year, 
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but, although much liked by tliOi ' 
Iiublic, he was kept in the backgroimd^y'. 
owing partly, it was reported, to 
his own unassuming character, and 
partly to certain green-room intrigues 
and jealousies. Dining his vacation 
he stan-ed in the provinces, earning 
four or live times the amount of Ma 
Paris salary. In his native toym 
ivas earned in triumph, and treated * 
to an interminable screniwle, whose 
])Crfonners, according to the deposi* 
tion of our frumd, M. Second, reliev- 
<‘d eacJi other every two hours, and 
ktipt up their hannony for a whole 
day and night. * Roge.r, of the Opera 
Comhpie, i.s another singer whose 
])roj>er j^lace is at the Grand Opera, 
lie is young, handsome, ii good actor, 
and since Duprez’ decline, ilie best 
French tehor extant. 

At Paris Ihi'atres, and especially at; 
the oiiera, the next best thing to 
having a gofxl company is to have a 
good c/or/f/c. Snch, at h^ast, is the 
theory of the ♦tors and managers 
of the pnscut day. The more 
rusty the tenor, the more wrinkled 
the prima donna, the greater the need 
of an anny of iron-listed, brazen- 
visaged liirelings to get up artidcM 
applause, and inoculate the public 
with their factitious enthusiasm. In 
this latter respect tliey now rarely 
succeed. The device is stale, the 
trick detected, and 3 ct the practice is 
maintained. It takes in no one. Even 
raw provincials and newly imported 
foreigners are ui> to the stratagimi 
before the}^ have been a week in. 
Paris. The press inveighs against it; 
aiiditmei'S, far from being (inped, often 
rejiiain siJ(*nt mIkui most pleased, lest 
tli(‘v .sJiould l)(‘ eonfounded with the 
chffitrurs. Rut no manager dares to 
strike the first blow at this trouble* 
soiu(‘ abuse. There is a regulai* e<m^ 
tractor for tlie opera claque^ rccjjiving 
so much a moiitli from each actor. 
Duprez has alwa 3 ^s refused to subnutt^ 
to this extortion, but he is, or Avasl,* 
the onl 3 M‘xception lo tlie.nilq. The 
contraGor has an organised rcgiinont 
under his orders, mustering sijtty 
strong. Eveiy opera night, before 
the o]iening of the doors, they as- 
semble at a low coffee-Kouse in the 
Rue'Favart, to reoeive his orders for 
tlie evening, and thence follow him to 
the theatre, into which they are ad- 
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il^tod through a private entrance. 
fiSome of them arc paid for applauding 
these arc the chiefs, the veteran 
^elap|)ers; others applaud for a free 
^^mission, whilst a third class are 
'Oemtont to do their best for the good 
of the house, and to pay half-price for 
their tickets. The distribution of 
these hravo-battalions, these knights 
of the chandelier, as they arc called, 
fr^ the post of their main body 
being'-in the centre of the i^it, requires 
much skill and judgment. The captain 
of the claque is an important personage, 
respected by ids subordinates, courted 
by the actors, and skilled in th(‘ 
sfc^egy of his ])rofession, which 
yields iiim a handsome income. A 
tap of his cane on the ground is the 
signal for applause. The ch<^ouiUeur^ 
or tickler, a variety of tire genus 
daqueur^ is in vogue cliiefly at the 
smaller theatres. His duty is to 
laugh, and, if possible, infect his 
neighbours with his mirth. He stands 
upon a lower grade eflfehe sochil step- 
Mder than tlui claqueur; very iiii- 

a , as it appeals to us, his scope 
e display of original genius beiug 
decidedly larger. How d(dicately 
may he modulate his memment, and 
control his cachinnations, establish- 
ing a regular gamut, rising from the 
titter to the giitfaw, jibating from the 
irrepressible horse-laugh to tlie gi atified 
snigger. He may hunself be a better 
actor than those for wliosc benefit Ins 
mirth is feigned. And when, with 
achjug libs and a moist pocket-liand- 
kerchief — for an accoinplislied c//«- 
touMeUtT must Ix^ able to laugh till he 
cries — he retires from the- sc(me en- 
livened by his eflurts, it is with tin* 
proud consciousness that his con- 
tagious chuckle, as inncli as authors 
lokes or buffo's comicalities, has con- 
tributed to set the theatio in a roar. 
Boil^au said that 

Le Fran^nis, uc malin, crea le vau(!e^llle, 

uul Boilcau wa.s right, altlioiigh, when 
le vTote the lino, he referred to a 
^articular style of satirical song, and 
lot to the farces and comedies, inter- 
nixed with couplets and snatches of 
nusic, that have sinco borne the name, 
llie Fnmchman not only created the 
i^audevUlc, but he rescrvtxl to himself 
ts monopoly. Essentially French, 


it is inmiitable on any other stage^ 
Of the many attempts made, none 
have succeeded in -catching its peculiar 
spirit. The Englishman has his farce, 
the German his pos^empiel^ the Span- 
iard his saynete^ but. the vaudeville 
will only flourish oil French soil, or, 
at least, in the hands of French 
authors and actors. Piron ami Lc- 
sage were its fathers ; their mantle 
has been handed down through suc- 
ceeding generations, woni alternately 
by a Tiis and a BaiT(5, by . a Panardi 
whom Marmoiitcl called the l^a Fon- 
taine of the vaudeville, and a Desau- 
giers, until, in the present day, it rests 
upon tlie shoulders of Scribe, and liw 
legion of rivals and imitators. With 
the exception of the four theatres 
royal and the Italian opera, there is 
not a pJiiyhoiisc in Paris wlicre it is 
not pinfonned, although in each it 
takes a different tone, to which the 
actors, as they change from one stage 
to another, insensibly ada])! theiii- 
sidve.s. I'hiis the four principal 
vaiid<‘vi]le theatres have each their 
ov u style. There is an immcasurabli} 
distance between 1 ho vaudevillef/nVo/s, 
the laxity, not to say the positive 
imlecency, of the Palais lloyal — sup- 
ported bvllu* double-tutendres of Ravel 
and Madame Lemenil, and the buf- 
foonery of Alcide Tousez — and the 
neat and eorrix’t little comedies of the 
G^Tunase, so admirably enacted by a 
FenilJe, a ICnina, and a Rose Oheri. 
To the latter theatre, the. Parisian 
matrons eoiiduct their daughters ; the 
former tiny tliemselves Jiesitate to 
visit. 'J'he substauee is not invariably 
more praisew orthy at the 6ne than at 
the other, but the form is alw ays more 
decorous. 

In discussing the vaudeville, the . 
theatre bearing that name natu- 
rally daiiiis the ])recedence, to which 
the excellence of its present compan^^ 
also gives it some title. Hntil the year ^ 
3792, there existed at Paris no theatre 
sjiecially a]»propriated to this style of 
j)cribrnmiice, wdiich was given at the 
Gomchlie Jtalienne. It attracted 
crowd.s ; and Sedaiiio, the corni)Oser, 
vexed to see It preferi-ed fo his comic 
o]>eras, wTotc a couplet against it, 
exhibiting more spletui than poetical 
merit, 'i’he attack, hovever, together 
with the refusal of a small pentdon 
which he had claimed from tlie Italian 
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Comedy, to w^hose trefl^iy he had 
brought lAltlious of francs, irritated 
Piis, the Vaudevilliste then in vogue, 
the Scifbe of his day. In conjunction 
with Baird and a few actors, he opened 
a theatre in the Rue de Chartres. 'Hie 
enterinisc was crowned with complete 
tMicCcss, and an able company was 
soon assembled. Mr. llcrvey has 
-<*olle(jted some droll anecdotes of the 
actors who flourished under this’ ma- 
nagement, although they lose part 
•of their jmint b}- translation . Chapcile, 
a short stout man, “ with’ eyea that 
were continually oi)ening and shutting, 
thick black eyebrows, a mouth always 
half open, and a pair of legs resem- 
bling in shape the fljot of an elephant,’* 
wiis remarkable for his cn^dulity, and 
his comrades took particular delight 
ill mystifying him, “Seveste, who 
had just returned from fullilliiig an 
<*ngagenient at Uouen, told the unfor- 
tunate dniu} that, during his stay in 
that town, he had sueeecdcd in taming 
n carp so perfectly, that it followed 
liim about like a dog ; addipg, 
that he was mucli grieved at having 
lost it. ‘ How did that happen ?’ said 
Chajielle, greatly iiitcnvsted. ‘ Why,’ 
rcplied Seveste, ‘ one i‘.venin^ I took 
it to my dressing-room at the theatre j 
ius I was going honu*, after the p(*r- 
fonnance, a terrible stonn came on, 
and my poor carp, in trying to leaj) 
a gutter, fell in and was drowned.’ — 
* How very unlucky ! ’ cried Chapellc; 
^ I always thought a carp could swim 
like a fish ! ’ As lie gi'ew older, however, 
Ohapelle, weary of being continually 
hoaxed, made up his mind to believe 
nothing, lind carried his scepticism so 
far as to reply to a friend’s anxious 
inquiries after his health, ‘ Ask some- 
body (‘Ise that question, my fine fel- 
low ; yon cairt take me in now.’ ’* 
Another of the company, (Jarpentier, 
Kinuik away his inomoiy, forgot his 
ohl parts, and could learn no new 
ones. For a long time he did not 
3Mit, but at last ^Tntured to ajipear in 
a procession, as a barber who had 
nothing to say. The audience imme- 
diately recognised tlieir old favourite, 
and applauded him for several minutes 
after he left tlie stage. Once more 
b(ibind the ;sceiies, he exclaimed, “Hs 
m’ out reconnu ! Ils m’ on t reconnu ! ” 
and hurst into tears, “ In one of his 
pai'ts, Carpentier had some couplets' 


to of which the first ran 
foUowfT: — 

Un acteur, ^ 

Qui veut de Tauteur 
Suivre on tout 
L’ esprit et le gout, 

I)oit d’ abord, 
jPe savoir son role, 

Faire au moius le petit effort. 

Here he stopped short, and rc- 
p(»ated the verse thrice, but could get 
no further ; frqm that day a settled 
gloom came over him, and ho soon 
committed siiiidde, by throwing him- 
self out of a window.” 

'i'he gi'cat guns of the present 
Vaudeville company are, Anial, Bar- 
dou, and 1^^‘lix ; ‘^Madamc Albert, 
lately become Madame Bignon, by a 
second mavriage ; and Madame T)ocho, 
sister of Miss Plunkett the dancer. 
It would be difficult to find five 
better actors in their respective styles. 
AU of them, with the exception, we 
believe, of llardou, have performwi 
ill London, and uoen received with 
enthusiasm as great as the chilly 
aii(lienc<‘ of the St. James’s theatre 
c>cr thinks fit to manifest. AmaJ, 
although lie has fonnidable rivals at 
his own and other theatres, is U!i« 
ijuestionably the til's! Freneli comic, 
actor of the" day. Farce is his forte — 
wc ask his pardon, and would say, 
comedy, vaiuleviUc, charge^ extrava- 
ganza, or any other names by which 
it may be fitting to designate the very 
farcical pieces in whieJi he usually per- 
forms. 'riiere arc uo farces now upon 
the French stage ; the teini is voted low. 
JVIoliere, it is true, wrote and .acted 
farces, until lie glided into a higher 
style ; but the more genteel anthora 
and actors of the jircsent time, wdU 
not so far eondescoiid. ’fhey willingly . 
]»roduee and perform the most pitiful 
biiftboiiorii's, but then it is under a 
better sounding title. They look to 
the letter and not tin* si>irit ; admit the 
thing, but repudiate the name. Les 
farrmra ! Arnal, of course, follows the 
fashion of the times, although too 
sensible a fellow, wc suspect, to care , 
a rush about the matter. For the last , 
t^veiity years lie has been the ch^ef 
prop of the Vaudeville, w'hcrc he per- 
forms for ten months out of the twrdve, ‘ 
at a salary of fourteen hundred pounds 
with feux or allowances of iwetity 
francs for every act ho plays in. Itis 
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ilr$t appearance waa in tJie tragic 
ehai'acter of Mitlividates, in which ho 
eonvulited his audience with laughter. 
(Convinced by this experiment that 
tragedy was not liis line, lie turned 
,Ms attention to low comedy, and 
enacted Jocrisse. t‘ In this jiart,’* he 
»ay», in a very cloviu* poetical epistle 
to his friend Boutfe, “ 1 was idlowed 
to be tolerably ainnsing, but all de- 
clared that I was much mori^ comic in 
Sfithridates.” Off the stage theiv> is 
nothing particularly funny in Arnal’s 
apxsearance. llie expressiim of his 
face, which is much marked with the 
small pox, is quiet and serious, and it 
is by this same seriousuess that he 
makes his hearers laiigli. AV'licn act- 
ing, nothing will extort a smile from 
him. (lifted 'with extreme self-posses- 
sion and a ready wdt, lu* now' and then 
embroiders his parts, alw ays w itli the 
happiest eflVct. The excessive dry- 
pesa with which he giv(vs out his jokes 
often constitntes their chief merit. 
To enumerate his cra(*k (‘haracters, 
tliose which he may be said to liave 
created, w^ould be too long a task. 
The PoUron is one ol‘ his best, and tiie 
stoiy goes that his valet, who luul 
been a soldier, having seen him ]K*r- 
Ibrm it, gave him waniing the next 
morning, declaring that h<‘ could not 
|)ossibly remain in the seTvic(‘ of so 
inveterate a cow ard. Some of his 
happiest efforts have been made in 
little one-act drolhTies for two per- 
Ibnncrs ; such as Pass<i Mirwit^ wiiere 
he is ably seconded by Bardou. “ Ju 
Iirivate ike, Arnal is grav(S tfuitiini, 
and fond of study ; he is said to Ik* a 
regular frequenter of the Biblwthkjne 
lioyale^ mA has published, lK*sides his 
epistle to Bouffc, a collect ion of 
prettily versified tales and fables.” 
The letter to Bonffe is an amusing 
and witty sketch of his own career. 
Happening, some s(*veu years ago, 
to enter the ill-lighted, low-roofeil 
theatre of a third-rate French town, 
full fi\ (i hundred miles from Paris, wc 
were atnick and fascinated by the ex- 
(piisite grace and feeling with which 
nil actress of the name, of Albert 
enacted the part, of a blind girl in 
Frederick Sonlie’s painfol drama of 
THanf' de Chivry, The place of so 
accomplished a performer w’^as evi- 
dontly on the Parisian hoards, and we 
leafned with suipris**. that she w as on 


no mere starring expedition, but had 
quitted the capital, where she w^aa idol- 
ised, with a view to a long stay in the 
provinces. It is raixj tliat FrenclJactors 
'wiio can obtain a decent engagement 
at Paris, <x)useDt to waste their 
sweetness upon ]»rovincials for more 
tlmn a few uiglits in the yeai*; and at 
the time, the motives of Madame 
Albert’s seJf-bauishment, which has. 
only I'ecently terminated, was to us a 
mystery. The explanation we sub- 
sequently heard of it, agi-ees with that 
given by Mr. Hervoy, aud is most 
<‘redital)lc to the doliciicy and g<tod 
feeling of the actress wlio thus aban- 
doned the scene of her early triumphs 
to submit herself to the capritKis aud 
clumsy criticisms of country audiences. 
8he wished “ to spare her Imsbaml — 
then engaged in a subordinate caj)uciiy 
at the Theatre Fraii(;ais, and who was 
si*ldom spokem of otlierwise than as 
^ the husl)aiid of Madame Albert of 
the Taudeville’ — the niortifiGatioii of 
seeing his owm efibrts complete,ly eswt 
intg the sluide by those of his wife ; 
and it w as with the view of associat- 
ing him in future with her own suc- 
cesses that she determimsd on refusing 
(iveiy jyroposal made b> her by the 
different managers of the capital, a 
task she persevered in until Ins death 
enabled her to return without com- 
]mnction to Paris, when*, her place 
luul long been emi)ty.” Ec!i])sed aud 
unnoticed in the metropolis, M. Al- 
bert, w hose n’al name was llodrigm*s, 
passed muster very well in country 
towns. Of his w idow, who lias been 
seen and appreciated in J,.oiulon, w e 
m*ed >say nothing. All wlio have wit- 
iiCrtsed her delightful pertbrmaiices, 
will admit her to be one of the most 
channing a (:trcss(‘s of tj le day . Voice, 
face, figure, every thing is in her fa- 
vour; her popularity is as well estab- 
lished as lier talent is versatile and 
]){‘riect. “ Slui is cited,” says Air. 
lIer\H*y, “as one of thos<* who, not 
more by tlieir brilliant iiatmal gifts 
than by then* private worth, have 
become omanients of the profession to 
w'hicli they belong, and who, whilst 
they can fairly claim uni vei>jal admi- 
ration, arc not less entitled to univer- 
sal respect.” Thcrci are few actressca 
upon any stage deserving of so high 
an encomium; theni h perhaps not 
one of whom, a^s of Madame Albert, 
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it may with truth be said, that hi the company dates from 1798, when th# 
HGveral styles of comedy, vaudeville, celebi-ated Bnraet joined it. Bnmet 
and domestic drama, she is uiisur- was the theatrical joker of his time ; 
passed, if not unequalled. and all stray pmia mid witticisms, ^ockI, 

Another pretty 'woman and exc#- bad, and indifferent, yrere attrilnited 
lent actress is the Belgian beauty, to him as regularly as, at a later day, 
Madmne Doche, to whose personal and in another (xmntry, they hav^ 
attractions the lithograph prefixed to been fathered upon a Jekyll and a 
her memoir does less than justice. She BogerSk Many of his jests had ^ 
made lier first ajqiearance at the early political character, ainl got him into 
age of tbnrteen, at the Versailles serious scrapes. I'his, Mr. Hervey 
theatre, luuler the assumed name of appears to doubt, but without reason. 
Pleiiry. She is now only thrce-aTid- Jn vm^ious memoits and reminiscencea 
twenty, but lier reputation as a fii'st- of the early years of the jiresent cen- 
rate actress^ has Imhui established for liiry, we find recorded Bniuet’s sting- 
the last halt-dozen years. Of lier it ing sarcasms, and the consequent repri- 
was said, when slic iicted at Brussels, mauds and even imprison m (aits he in- 
licr native city, that she was pn'tty earned. “ VEmpermr n\nme qnd 
enough to sikwhI without talent, Jtm'phme et h.chmseP'^ 
and had en<mgh talent to disp<msc uith niation when Napoleon’s proj(Hit of 
beauty. She was one of the first who, divorce was first bruited about ; and 
Avith Felix for her partner, daucixl the for days Parts rang with the sharp 
Polka upon the Paris stage, in the jest. Le char Cattendl'^’^ he cried, 
piece called La J*oUta en Provhtce. pausing b<'tbiv the triumphal a!*eh on 
The dance was then new, and lier wliich stood the horses ami empty 
graceful perfomiance of it excited chariot, the spoils of Venice. But the 
enthusiastic applause. license of Monsi(‘i«r Briiucf s tongue 

hVoTJi the VandeviUe to its n<‘igii- Avas little relished by the imperial 
bonr and rival, tl.e Varu'hta^ the dis- charlatan, — h claqueur de la (rrand 
t a lice is short ; to choose betAveen dnm V, as he has been called. Oorsi^ 
them, in respect ()f*exccll(‘nce of act- cnii though he was, he had' a tlio!»o«gJi 
ing, and amount of amusement, is very French snsceptibilitv of ridicule, atid 
(litficnlt. The founder of the Varittc^ well knew that, Avith his laughter- 
Avas the AAitty Mile, Montansier, who, loving subjects, AA'lt earned weight, 
previously to the first French Kev'o- The actor was summoned before the 
lution, liiid the unmagcmeiit of tlie, ]m*tect of iiolice, stwerely lectured, 
Versailles theatre, as w<‘ll as of si'venil and admonished to abjure ])uns, if he 
of the i^rincipal jirovincial ones. In would (»sc/tq>e imnishmeiit. 

1 71M), she op(‘iie(l the house now known (/uaraidez vous que yc /tee,” repliiMl 
as the Palais Royal, for mixed jier- |H)or Brunei, in ])it(*ous accents, 
ibnnances, tragedy, comedy, aud^, uum metier defaire dcs calemhourys^fy^ 
ojiera. There Mile. Mars commenced yayne ma cie. Voufez vom done fpte 
her car(M'r. 'ITic jirosperity of the je scie da boisf''*'^ And, in spit(*. of 

^ Innnmerable jests and lampoons drculated at tlie time of Napoleon's separation * 
from Josephine, and .second man'iage. Conscious of the unworthy part he acted, the 
Emperor was greatly galled by them. ^ The keenest and most remarkable of these, 
says a German author who was in Paris at the time, “ is unquestionably a Clmnson-^ 
Poissarde, of wlii(;h hundreds of copies have been distributed, and which thousandu 
have got by heart. Its author, in spite of Napoleon’s fury, and of the zealous exer- 
tions of the police, has not been discovered. Several hundred persons have been 
arrested for copying or repeating it ; but Us original source remains unknown.” Xli^ 
consists of nine versos, in the vulgar and mutilated French of the Paris haUes* A 
couple of them will give a notion of the sly wit of the whole. They refer, of course^, 
to the Emperor and to his future bride, Maria Louisa of Austria : — 

Pour eir il s'ost fait Tauf jour Ali ! comm’ oil’ va B*amuser, 

Peind’en bel habit d’dimuuche, C’ te princess’ (pii nous arrive I 

Et dcB (liumaiits tout autour, Nous, j'allons boir’ ct danser, 

Pres d’ sa ligur comm’ <ja tranche I N’» enroner a crier : Viv^ 1 

La pVite luroiinc, j’on somm’ snr, Kll, s’ ra I’idol’ d* la nation. 

Aim’ rnieux rpresent tpic Tfutur. J’ Tons lu dans P proclamation 
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fi imprisonment, he con- 

; Allied each, evening to delight the 
|!; i^j^encc of the V firiet^ with his highly 
j^ed allusions to the men and events 
f t j# the day. Hi^ reputation was Euro- 
ijij^an. /'Brazier, in his Histoire dea 
1^'ts Theatres de Paris^ relates that, 
\ l^ingoneday, (March Slst, 1814,) on 
at the Bam^re St. Martin, a 
pujig Calmuck officer, who could 
lly ^eak a word of Fi’ench, asked 
the way to Brunet’s theatre.'* 
cted by Tiereelin, the .po))ular actor 
-pf the time, who took liis types from 
' the lowest classes of the people. Brunet 
<msiired the prosperity of the theatre, 
until at last the actors a t tlie Franca is, 
IVho had long complained of, the inc- 
ferenco accorded by the public to Bru- 
net’s performances, addressed repeated 
nemonstrances to government, and de- 
clared that tlm taste of the nation was 
Incoming comipted, and the classic 
4^ama of C'omeille and Bacine despis- 
. ed. They were supported by Fouche 
and a 8e(!tion of tlic jm\ss, until at 
last Na})oleoii, wli# meildicd greatly 
in theatrical matters, and one of whose 
^yings w'as, that if Corneille had lived 
in his time, he would have made him 
a prince, thought jtroper to interfere. 
Brunet’s company w'as (ijected from 
the Palais Royal, and took refuge, 
whilst the present thealn^ on the Bon- 
Ipyard Montmartre was building, in the 
^ih^atre de la Cite, on the left bank of 
the Beine. On the last night at the 
Palais. Royal, (31st Decembev, 1806,) 
the actoi-s and actresses took their 
4^ve of the public on that side tlie 
liver, in a series of appropriate conji- 
Jets. One of these ran as follow^s: — 


Vous que Ptamboiir et tambourin 
A Ml plaisir entraine ; 

Quand voiv» %vez passe le 9th in, 
Craindrez vous do passer la 8ciiic.^ 

This reference to the martial prowess 
of the “ grande nation^"' of course 
nearly brought down the house, but it 
*did not carry the audience over the 
water, at least for some time. At 
last anew and successful play proved a 
ffiagnet df iirerfstible attraction, and 
pwKluced a receipt of twelve thousand 
pounds in three months. 

In June, 1807, the new Theatm des 
Varif*t4s o|>ened. Its situation, on a 
•^crowded central boulevard, is excel- 
and its vogue, with a few brief 
Intervals, has been constant. A large 


proportion of the best French comic 
actors of the present centiuy have acted 
there during the thirty-nine years that 
have elapsed since its inan^ration. 
Attongst these arc reckoned Ik>sqnier 
Gavaudan, the best couplet singer of 
his day, — remarkable for his distiiict 
arfieulatioii, and who, from con- 
stantly personatuig officers of rank, 
gi'ew .so accustomed to wear a red 
nbboii in his coat, that, even wlien 
sitting in his dressing-gown at homo, 
he did not feel comfortable Avithowt 
one in hl^j button-hole Mine. Bar- 
royer, a flame of Charles X. before 
the Revolution, the protectress and 
one of the teachers of Mile. Mars; 
Pfdier, pronounced by I'alma to bo 
the most consummate actor he ever 
knew^; Vernet, tli<j admirable come- 
dian ; and Odry, w ho has been called 
the French Liston, but who is prefer- 
red, by most of those whom a tliorough 
kiiowJedgt^ of both lang^^ages renders 
ea])ahle of equally appreciating Frmich 
and English farce, even to llio great 
Paul Pry himself. I'lieu came Frede- 
rick Lcmaitre, the hero of the nielo- 
dmuia, and sometimes of the more 
elevated class of drama. Il(‘ was ill 
supported at the V^irietes, and conse- 
quently ]>roved less attractive than he 
has since been at tlie Porte 8t. Martin. 
He is remarkable for the care with 
which he studies every detail of his 
characters, even to the most trifling 
Iioints of dress and accessories. His 
love of consistency betrays liim, at 
times, into wiiat may be termed the 
pedantry of costume. " When play- 
ing Biiridan, in the Tour de Nesle, lie. 
appeared as prime minister in the 
fourth act, clad in v(ilv(?t, but with a 
plain w'oolien shirt, wlu‘rea.s the cour- 
tiers around him wore fine linen gar- 
nished w ith lace. On his being asked 
the reason of this apparent inconsis- 
tency, he replied, that ho did not wear 
a linen shirt liecanse at the ejiocli 
rciferred to in the iiiece, they were not 
in common use ; ‘Nay, more,’ ad<le<l 
he, ‘ a centniy afterward, Isabel of 
Bavaria was reproached with extra- 
vagance for having too mtmh of luimi 
ill her trousseau''*'* He was once hissed 
at Orleans, when performing the part 
of a standng and destitute man, for 
taking snuff out of a bit of paper. 
He had thought it improbable 
that the needy wretch he rei)re- 
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pentted would carry a snuff-box. in bulk, the volume containing thb 
Guessing the cause of the public dis- sallies of the famous Sophie Arnouldi ? 
approbation, he produced a gold one, Something of the sort has been pub- 
which was vehemently applauded. lished, under the title of the “ ref- 
Jenny Vertpre^, the miniature Mats, roquet do Mademoiselle Ddj^zet,” but 
:i6 she has been called, ki compliment to its authenticity or value we are 
to . her talent, and with reference to unable to speak, " 

her diminutive stature, held more than In the year 1821, a young man ill ^ 
one engagement at the Variates. She his twenty-first year, by trade a car-' ^ 
has b< 5 en a groat rambler, having acted ver and gilder, was tmgaged to act at 
ih Germany, Holland, and Belgium, tlic new theatre' of the Panorama 
and visited England as. manager of a Draraatiqiic, at the enormous salary 
French company. She mamod Car- of twelve pounds per annum. To 
niouche, a writer of vaudevilles, has augment this i)ittancc, and to please 
left the stage, and teaches young ac- his father, who was averse to his new 
tresses. ])rofession, he employed himself be- 

The present company at this plea- tween the acts in gilding frames in a 
sant theatre is rich in talent. It small workshop behind the scenes, 
includes seven or eight actors and I'his ill-paid aspirant to histrionic 
actresses, who may be justly termed fame was M arte Bot'ffe, “tliemost 
excellent in their respective styles, perfect comedian of his day,” sayS^ 
At the top of the list stand Bonffc and Mr. Ibu-vey, and we fully coincide in 
Dt^azet. lles])ccting the latter, we the verdict. Bouff6 is one of the 
have blit litl^ to ad(l to the. opinion most intelligent, accomplished, ‘ and 
we express^ in a recent nuinbcr of agreeable aittors we ever saw ; subtle 
this Magazine. After a long ami and delicate in his conceptions of 
fatiguing career, and at an age when character, energetl^without rant, ever 
most actresses have either left the true to Nature, and of a rare vci'sa- 
scene, or dwindled into diiennas and tility of talent. We have known 
other subordinate parts, she still several ])ersons who fancied, partly 
affords more pleasure by her pcifor- iwrhaps on account of his name, that 
rnances than ninc-tentlis of lier youth- he only acted comic parts ; they should 
fnl contemporaries. Her making-up sec him obtain a succm de larmes^ 
is admirable, and she and Madame throw a wiiole theati*e into tears, by 
Doche divide between tliem the hou- liis exquisite feeling and pathos in 
our of being the best dressed wonu'u serious ones. No actor more tho- 
on the, French stage, fn the ball- nniglily makes Ins audience forget that 
rouiii or tlie street she still looks he is one. His identification with hid 
young; for although her face depends part is complete. The two lines of 
upon paint, licr figure is ere^ct and characters he usually takes arc old 
juvenile, and one would hardly sns- men and lads, even very young boys, 
poet her of being the mother of ‘‘Mon- And in both he perfectly succeeds, 
sieiir Eugene' Diyazet, who has AVe are doubtful in which to prefer 
attained some celebrity as a musical him. As the noisy, lively, misehie- 
composer, and of a daughter who vous urchin in the Gamin de Paris^ 
appeared at the 8t. Jameses theatre, ami as the grijiing old miser in tho 
ill 1844, under the name of Made- Fi7/e c/e TAuare, he is equally excellent, 
moisolle llerminie.” Her generosity His countenance is remarkable. A 
and excellent heart have endeared her clever critic has said of him, that he 
to her comrades. Her wit and ready has the physiognomy of a MephUi- 
repartee are proverbial. Mr. Hervey topheles and the eye of an angel; 
quotes a few of her bon motSy but he The observation is singularly happyj^ 
might have made a better selection. There is something Mephistophdiaq; 
It is true that, besides the difficulty of in the curve of his nose, and in 
ti'anslation, he lyay liavo been ham- lines around his month. His oem^ 
pered by tlio latitude the lady allows niaiid of expression is extraordinaiiy f 
herself. He regrets that a collection his eyes, especially, alternately dash 
of her smart sayings is not made, to fire and grow dim with melanfmoly or 
be called Dejazetiana ; and opines that tenderness. His figure is short, thin, ^ 
it would rival in merit, and far smqiass and frail; bis general api)earance(i 
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and not without <iaiif5C, tor 
' BouHo is consuHiptiT^t, and, to 
Jadge fjTOMfi bi8 looks, not long for tliis 
; .arorld. The only aetor upon the 
.^iench or English stage with whom 
' Vo can compare him is the veteran 
,, J'arren. lint th(j comparison is to the 
advantage of the Frenchman, wdiosc 
oluef characteristic is his entire free- 
dom &om mannei'ism and stage 
^Uiek. Mr. Fanvn is of tJje old and 
ifterUng school of actors, of which, 
jinfortmiateJy, so few remain. lie 
stands first in lus line ii>)Ou the 
English hoards, and desen es to b<’i 
Bpoken of with all resiwct. Would 
that we hivd a dozen as good, lint 
he has his faults, and the chief one 
is mannerism, certain peeuHai* ways 
tliat prevent the s})ectator fixnu l*or- 
g^jtting the actor in the person he 
represents, trifles, which it may he 
h^icrcritical to cavil at, but which 
nevertheless spoil the idusiou, and 
the exclamation, There is 
Fan-eii.” Take for cxain[)le his fa- 
Tomite trick of sigatchittg his up])er 
lip witJi his forefinger. We have .seen 
many times — loss frc<pieiitly, 
^tjertainl}*, than w'(‘ have Funen — but 
we never perceived in him any of these 
peculiantie.s. His creatiojis are ori- 
ginal and new thronghout ; the mime 
disappears, and we have before us the 
gossi^ng old man, the n>ugli ship- 
ji^hoy, tlie siinple-liearted recruit. Wo. 
«re reidly at a lo&.s to point out a fault 
or suggest an improveuient hi BoutitVs 
acting. ‘‘If the public,’’ say.s M. 
J^goneBriifault, “iiiwls tliat he makes 
Wt |itt^ progress in th<* course of 
oaoh it is because he is as near 
j^rfection < m an actor can be, ” 
ofMr. ft criticisms are excel- 

lent ; none so than the ftdJow - 
Ing : — “ Bonffe^s gaiety is fnuik and 
communicative, his pathos siintde, yet 
inexpressibly touching; the foundation 
of his character is sensibility ; hofiels 
all he says. lie never employs any 
auporfiuity of action for the purpose of 
producing effect, nor does he seek, by 
ffrst raising his voice almost to a 
ahriek, and then low<nriiig it to a 
wliispei‘, to stutrtie hk audience into a 
fit of enthusiasm ; on the contraiy% 
4 etofUed sobriety, both of speech ami 
* gesture,, one oi‘ ilie peculiar features 
fof his ^ting.” When Bouffe visits 
we recommend some of our 
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actors, who at present “imitate hu- 
manity 1^0 abominably,” to attend iik 
performance's, and strive to profit by 
ids example^ 

•We have lingm’ed at the Varietes, 
and must move onwards, rather against 
our wUl, and althougJi miieh remains 
to be said concerning that amusing 
theatre and its actors. Hyacinthe's 
nose, aloiui, would fuiiiish materials 
for a chapter, and of alarming longi- 
tude, if in proportion with the fea- 
ture. The two Lf‘i>eintres w'ould fill 
an article. They are brothers anti 
rival punsters. The jokes of Lepeui- 
tre eTeinu* havi; l)(^(‘u printed and sold 
at the theatre door. His senior, who 
is no way interior to him, eithta* as a 
wit or an actor, .said, with refenmee. 
to liiniselti that he caiTie<l abundance, 
where v(‘r he went, ""puisgu'on y vo4foit 
hpain trainer [Lepeintre aine.”) 

Oii the site of an old ceiuetevy 
stands the theatre khow'u as tho 
Gymna.se Dramatiqiie. suggestive 
fact for the niorafist. Heath replaced 
by Monius ; the mourner's tears huc- 
c<5oded by the quips and cranks of an 
Acliard, by the wreathed smiles of a 
Kose Clnn'i. When* the funeral once 
took its slow and bolemii way, rougi*<l 
processions pass, tinsel heiws stmt 
and vajiour. Thousand-tinted gar- 
lands siqqdant the pale immorteUea 
that decked the graves : the sable, 
cloak is (iofi'ed, and motley’s the only 
Avear. Surely actors must bi^ bold 
men to tread a stage C(pveriug so many 
mouldering relics of mortality. Not 
fi>r Totosi, and tlie Beal del Momt*. to 
boot, A^oukl we do it^ lest, at the 
Avibdnng hour, some ghastly skelet(m 
array .should rise and drive us from 
tlie Golgotha, or drag ns to the char- 
nel-house beu(‘ath. But w'e ibi’get 
that the good old days an* gone wdien 
such tilings Aven*, or Avere belicAsed iii, 
and that sujK*r.stition is n(Av as,ina(*h 
out of date as a heavy coach uiK>n the 
Great Korth Koad. Spect.re,s may 
occasionally la? seen at the Gymuaa(*, 
but tlM*y are very mat eriid, flesh -and- 
blood sort of griblius, well known as 
impostors, even to the sceue-shifters. 
Tins nec(l not prow.ut any aspiring 
young novelist, deibous of comiug 
out in the ghastly and ghostly line, 
from profiting by our hint, and pro*- 
ducing, after a little preparatoty 
cramming Avith Mrs. KadcUffe and the 
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Five of St. Albans, what tlic 

newspapors call “ a romance of thrill- 
ing interest” on the subject of the ga\^ 
ixvmnase and its grave foundation. 

"Built in 1819, the Gymnasc “was 
origipally intended, as its name de- 
notes, to be a kind of preparatory 
school tor dramatic aspirants, whence 
the most j)romising actors and ac- 
tresses wore to Ixi occasionally trans- 
ferred to the diftereiit royal th(jatr<'.s.” 
For some years — ^from 18iJ4 till tlui 
July Kevoiutioii — it was known as 
the Theatre de Madame^ and was 
under the special patronage, of the 
Duchess <»f Beni, whom the manager 
had propitiated by sending a i)art of 
hi>s company to amuse her wlien 
bathing at I)ioi)pe. At that lime i1 
ranked immediately after the theatres 
royal, taking th(^ ])reeedencc of the 
Vaudeville and other minors. Shorn 
by the Bevoliition of its lioiiours and 
privih'gos, its^favour with the }nibJi<; 
suffered little diminution. For man^’ 
years Boiiffl? peifornu'd there, and 
thei*e achieved his greatest triumphs. 
At the Varietes he has not be(m so 
well catered for by the dramatists. 
The present company at the Gymnase 
is very good. BrCssant, Ferville, 
Niima, Klein, and Acliavd, arc exc(‘l- 
lent actors. In actr(‘ss(‘s, also, the 
theatre is wcdl provided, and the 
whole tone of its company ami ])er- 
forniances is such as to render it one 
of the most coiTcct and agreeable in 
Paris. But the gem of the Gymnase, 
its gi-and attraction, to our tiiijiking, 
is tiiat ddightful little actress. Ruse 
Ohm. Never, assure.dly, was a pretty 
iiamc more appropriately bestowe<i. 
Her phmjp, fresh, pleasant little face, 
reminds one of the Ros(\ and cMrie. 
she assui'etlly is by the hundreds of 
thoiisauds wliom her graceful and 
tasteful performance has enchanted. 
Mademoiselle Cheri, who is only onc- 
and-tweuty, made her “ tirst a])pear- 
ance upon any stage” at the some- 
what early age of iivc ye,ars. “ She 
acted the part of in the Homan 

d^ne Heure^ for the amusement of her 
panmts, (the other two characters 
btdng sustained^r two of her play- 
mates^) and thMalent displayed by 
her was sr> remarkable, tliat she was 
-encouraged to repeat the essay in 
public at the theatre of Bourges, ou 
which occasion her infant exertions 
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were reg arded by the enthusiastic ' 
applause of the audience,. and — which 
was probably still more to her tastC'^ 
by a sliow(*r of bonbons." Either the 
applause or the bonbons^ or botli, - 
decided her voitation, and she con- 
tinued to act from time to time, until 
at length she becnnie a regular mem- 
ber of a provincial comi)any, whose 
manager was her father. In 1842, 
she w'cnt to Paris, wdierc she soon 
took rank Avith the best jeunes pre-- 
mitres of the capital. She has been 
ju.stly called the most loveable actress 
n])()n tlie Fj-ench stage ; so graceful, so 
soil and womanly, disi>hiymg alter- 
nately such genuine feeling and uu.- 
tiire, and such arch coquetry of man- 
lua-j always such grtiat freshness of 
style. We were ]>ieas(Ml to sec her 
propeuiy appreriated during her last 
visit to bondon, both by press and 
public. Trained to tht‘ stage from so 
early an age — although not, as Ma- 
demoiselle Dejazet is said to have 
been, bom in a theatre — it is not snr- 
])rising that Rose Cheri is iu''.4ho 
iiighest degree self-possessed and at 
her ea.se. But if she is sans peur op 
the boards, she is iilso — most ra^ 
commendation of a hVcnch actress^- 
sans reproche in private life. Such a 
Rose as this is indeed the pride of the 
garden. 

I'wo Avords about the Palais Royal, 
and we have (lone; lea\dng the drama- 
tic ai’istocvacy of the theatres royal, 
and the i^maller fry of the Boule- 
A'anls, for some future opportunity of 
comment. The Fraiigais, although 
it reckons in its company several ex- 
cellent cojnic actors, relies chiefly on 
tragedy, ami Avill doubtless continue 
t<i do "so, a.s long it possesses 
Ra<‘h(d, or until a comedian of vmy 
extraordinary talent starts itp. And 
ill French tragedies, even, heretical' as 
it may sound, in the classic master- 
pieces of Coraeillc and Racine, Ave ’ 
take far less pleasure than in tho 
witty and sparkling comedies of 
many less rimoAvued authors, to whicl# 
the geniu.s of the language go,.mi>eb^ 
better adapts itself. N ay, we cos^ei^ 
to haA'^e more than onoc passed tiiO 
Frau^ais witlumt the least com^nio- ^ 
tiofi, with les Horaces io: Andron^aqi^ 
oil the bills, and a crowd at ihe^door, 
to commit ourselves, a. f&f paces 
iarthci*, to the friendly' anas of a stall 
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tli© Palais Royal, and the mirtli- 
Ili^^R^pkfng inflacnce of Totisez and 
^^jCivaesor, the most comical bnftbon 
pkid admirable mimic on the Frendi 
IjjWage. 

p|{>v . iv^hen the Vnrietes' company was 
?^'^icpcUed from the little theatre of the 
Rtjyal, it became the scene of 
maimer of bastard pcrfonnances. 
dancers, wooden pnpi)ets, even 
were the actors. The moat iu- 
IHtiffigent of these were the quadnipcds. 
^J^r. Hervey f'ivcs the following an- 
¥^f«tlvsis of a melodi’ama enacted by 

^nng Russian ]>vmcess, held 
■ "iflaptiTC in a castle by a tyrant, has a 
V lover, who lias sworn to cflect her 
r ^reactie. On the rising of the curtain, 
'■■^thefair prisoner, a pretty spaniel, is 
, 'dll^over^ walking on the parapet of 
4, tower; the lover, a very handsome 
' dbg, presently appears at the foot of 
the wall, barking most amorously. 

■ As for the tyrant, he is represented 
%y a^jferocious-looking bull-dog, with 
- a Jk^hed nose. On a given signal, 
the love’s anny make their entree, 
s^le the walls of the castle, 
^liicfa, after a gallant defence on the 
part of the gariison, is finally ttiken, 
and the princess delivered.” 

' When the public had had enough 
of these canine comedies, the theatre 
was converted into a cofi’ee-housc. 
Bat the old dramatic prestige still 
hung about the place, and, after a 
time, the frequenters of the establish- 
ment were diverted, whilst sipping 
their punch and lemonade, with de- 
tached scenes and ^liort vaudevilles, 
pmformed by two or three persons. 
A'naHy, in 18110, the house was re- 
built, and a iifigiiiai’ license obtained; 
anl from that date to the present 
day it has Ixien a favourite resort of 
alUovers of*a hearty laugh, Dgazet 
ailil Achard were long^ its chief sup- 
port. They have left it ; but others, 
little, if all, hilerior, have replaced 
i.ijyhera. Foremost amongst these 
Hftmds ^Pierm Levassor, the best 
' ballad-singer in lYance. Iii- 
(jilaerabh^ wore the difficulties he had 
^ overcome, be%c he could fully 
ifiliy^his passion for acting, and 
j^ay^jdus ihhate talent at a P^'s 
b<N1^4Iis^fkther*, an ojd soldier of 
armies, oiiposed his pro- 
early manifested itself, 


in every possible vay, and apprtftantiood 
him^to a trade. During the revolu- 
tion of 1830, young Levassor was on 
business at Marseilles, whore U dinner 
was given toeelebrate the event. “At 
the general request, he sang the^song 
of the Trots. Cmieuri^ with such im- 
mense success, that on the party 
adjourning after dinner to the theatre,, 
a 'note was thrown on the stage, in 
which he volunteered to sing it in 
public, if agreeable to the audience. 
The oiler was accepted; and both 
song and vocalist were loudly ap- 
plauded.” This incident was decisive 
of his future career. On his return to 
Paris he became an actor, and soon 
conquered great popularity. He is 
particularly clever in disguising him- 
self, so a|to be quite unrecognisable. 
With his' dress he changes his voice, 
gait, and e^ en his faa^ ; and will look 
the part of a decropid old woman 
eveiy' bit as well as tlic more easily 
assuinetl one of a scapegi-ace student. 
His vivacity, good-humour, and fun, 
are iucxhanstible. In the ludicrous 
extravaganzas, reviews of the past 
year, which nearly every camival secs 
produced at the PalaLs Royal, he is 
perfectly iiTesistible. Pow^orfiilly aided 
by (-irassot, Lomenil, Hainvilfc, and 
Alcidc Tousez, he keeps the house in 
an unceasing rojir, even at pieces 
which, like the J^ommes-de-tene Ma~ 
/aci^^^aud the rfu Camavoly are 
in tliemsclves of very feeble merit. 
An excellent singer and clever actor, 
be is also a capital dancer and first- 
rate mimic, imitating w ith extraordi- 
nary facility every possible sound, 
whether the cries of animals or any 
thing else. And, off the stage, Le- 
vassor is as unassuming and gcutlc- 
mauly as he is amusing and accora-*' 
pushed upon it. 

Ravel is another droll dog, but 
quite in a different style from Levas- 
sor. The latter is all quickness, 
impetuosity, and c#»fr«m ; Ravel is of 
a more passive style of comicality. 
At times he rqpiinds us of two Eng- 
lish actors, BueJestone of the Hay- 
market, and Wright, the Adelphi 
low comedian. IH^as .something ot* 
Buckstoiic's odd nmotony of man- 
ner, and, Uke him, often excites the 
laughter of an audience by his mere 
look or attitude. , WIm Wright is 
not eompolled to make a btiffoon of 
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himself *iu some stupid travestie, but 
is allowed fair scope for tlie display 
of his comic talents, which are really 
considerable, wo prefer him to Ravel. 
Jfe is a steady and improving per- 
iljrmcr/ Jti Paul Pry^ and some other 
etocK j)icc^s, his acting is (piiet and 
excellent. Many of Ravel’s cha- 
racters have been taken by him in 
the English vc^rsioii. Ravel is seldom 
seen to greater advantage than as a 
tfoUlior. lie exactly renders the 
mingled simplicity and cunning of 
the conscrii)t ; tlic tricks of the bar- 
rack-room grafttid ii])()u clownish 
duliicss. TJui ])iece called th(». Tour- 
hurou — tlie French nickname for a 
recruit — ^IbiitKhMl on a novel of Paul 
de Kock’s, was one of his triumphs, 
and another was Le Vapoml et In 
Payse^ Englished as “Seeing 'Wright.” 
Ill sliort, he occupies a high i>osition 
amongst tlie half-dozen drolls who, 
night after night, send home the au- 
dience of the Palais Royal brimful of 
jnirthful rciuiiiiscences. 

Ill this imperfect sketch of some of 
the leading FriMich theatres ami 
actors, we havc^ taken little oppor- 
tunity of censure. AVc could notice 
but a tew, and have selected from tlie 
most worthy. In Paris, as else- 
where, pumps, to use a green-room 
t(*rm, are jilentiful. But in the higher 
class of theatrics they are in the 
minority; and moreover there is a 
neatness and tart iii tin* ])erformance 
of French actors, which, in the less 
prominent characters, at least, goes 


some way to atone for the absence of 
decided talent. A French comedian 
may be tame, he may bo incorrect in 
the conception of Ids part; he is 
rarely vulgar or ridiculous. We re- 
fer, of course, to the actors allowed 
to ligure on the boards of the half- 
score good theatres in Paris. There 
is no lack of inferior ones, where the 
laugh is more often at the performer . 
than at the performance. But most 
oven of these will repay a visit, if 
not for the saliC of the actors, for 
that of the audience. Despised by 
tlic fashionable and pleasure -seeking, 
they aflbrd a rich field to the obser- 
vant man. lie must not, it is true,' 
be s(|uoamish, and fear to let the un- 
savouiy reek of tahac-de-caporal, or 
the odours of potato brandy and 
logwood wine ,come betwixt the wind 
and his nobility. Neither must he 
dread contiict with the mechanic’s 
blouse, with the cotton gown of the 
grisette, or the velveteen vest of the 
fill of the Boulevards ; he must even 
make up his mind to see his neigh- 
bour, dispensing with his upper gar- 
ment, exhibit Ids brawny arms .in 
shirt sleeves of (piestionable purity. 
If he dare (incoiiiiUn* these little ima- 
ginary coiitami nations, he will find 
entertaiumeiit in the luunoiivs of the 
Boulevard du I’cmide ; in the panto- 
mimes of the Funainbulos — once the 
scene of poor Debitp(;au’s triiimidis — 
and ill the tmi -franc vaudevilles of 
the Petit Lazari, 
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' Wai-pole, in gi^'ing his history to 
m>rlcl, renounces tlie title of an his- 
< tarian* Ho proclaims hiuiseif simply 
a compiler ; his volumes, Memuircs 
\ lyur Servir; anil liis eliief purjiosj*, 
^ ^simply, to give his own recollections, 
vi ilay by day, id' the men and things 
before his eyes. Vet wliat his- 
torian has ever told his story witli 
> more spirit, ever slietched his eharac- 
itprs witli more living truth, or h‘d onr 
curiosity on wa 111 through the labyrinth 
of political intrigue, purliaiueiitary 
sfeniggle, and national vici;f>itLide, 
^^^hh so light, and yel so leading a 
hand? A part <d‘ this I'hiirni arises 
from the iiiti'vest nliich he Jiiinself 
took ill his> perfornianee, lie evi- 
dently deliglited in the revival of 
those vseenes in which he had once 
tignred, and the powi rl'ul ])ortraitnre 
winch, iu his study, roali/ed the eliar- 
jictci’S of tli(^ eminent men w hom he 
liad seen suceessively depart from tlie 
political world. In this Ii(‘s the >peH 
W'hidi makes Wali)<»!e the favourite 
of all the higher ordiT of readers iu 
our age, ami will make him jiojuilar 
to the last hour the English lan- 
guage. 

We read (libboii like a task. "SI e 
are astonished at his learned opuh‘uc(‘. 
his imiefatigable labour, and his hood 
of rich and high-wrought coiicejdion ; 
but we grow as v. oary of him, as if >\ e 
■^valkeil througlj an Indian treasury, 
and rested tin* ew; only on heaps of 
gold. With all our grcai historical 
writers, the mind feids :i sense of tlieir 
Hoil, and, liowcver it may be endiinsj 
for the sake of its knowh*dge, onr toil, 
loo, is inevitable, and the ero[) must 
be niised mdy by the sweat id' our 
Otvn brow\ 

Hut tlio ])age.s of Walp(»l(' give ns 
the knowledge without tlie toil, and, 
histead of bending t<» tin* tillage, A\e 
pluck the fruit from the tre\^ as we 
pass along. WJu n he, too, is h<*a\y. 

? ins failure arises siin]>ly from his at- 
tenipiing to ussiune llu* style of his 
.cenbunporaries. He is iu>t made for 
, their Immess. liov. (*\er it imi}" be 


])lated and embroidered, lli^ cannot 
move, ill tludr stately and measured 
])a<*e. His genius is volatile and 
vivid ; he uKw es by bounds : and his 
dis])lay is ahvnys the most <‘lfectiv<i 
wh(*n, abandoning the beaten tracks 
i»r authorshi]), he s])eods his light W'ay 
m*ross the tielcl, and exhibits at once 
the agility of his powers and the- 
ca price of Ills wall. 

What iniinito gratitioation have, we 
lost, by the want of sueli a vvritiT in tin*, 
(lavs of elassieal antirpiity ! With 
what interest would tlui living wTU’ld 
follow' a (ireek or a Konian WaI]Md(‘I 
With what delight should wu^ eon- 
template a (Ireek (N)im<‘il, w itli Pe- 
liehs for its ]»resi(lent, sj^oulu'd by 
tlm hand of a spce,tat(»r, and shown 
in th(* brilliant eonlest^. intelleetual 
inlrigue, and ardent ambition of lhes(*. 
sons of soul I What a scene would 
siudi a WTit(‘r make of ( ‘ierro eonfron*- 
ing ('atilbie, with the supremacy '»f 
Ibrme tnunlding iu the scale, and tlni 
crowded senate-hous(‘ ])r(*paring lo 
li(‘ar the sentence of life or ite-uh! 
We might ha^e w’anU‘,d the strong 
historie ]»hraseology of Salbisl : or, in 
a siibse«pient ag(', the gloomy griiiideiir 
ol Tacitii.s, that f’aravagglo of ancient 
Ibune : we might have, los* some (jJ* 
tile classic Inanity, and all the ilicairic 
drapery, but v\i* should haA<‘ had a 
clcam*. nn»re emphatic. jukI more 
Itdlliful picture, tlnin iu the sevens 
energy of the oin*. or the pictnresipie 
iny>ti<‘isin Jif tie* <>lh(M‘. ^^'(^ should 

Inne httoirn Ihf' cliarai't(‘rs as 1he> 
were known to the pati;it*ian and the 
populace of two ilionsaud^M'ars ajyo; 
\\c ’-hould have m-cu them tis they 
llinwvoui all tluur stately and inmvu- 
lar strength; we slnaild ha\e been 
able to recover tiuan IVom the tomb, 
nu'j\(‘ them move before ns ^Mn their 
aniioiir, as tiiey Tia ed,’’ and gather from 
their Ii]*s the' language of times and 
tilings, now ]»asl away from man. 

Mill, w'(‘ must acknowledge that 
Wal]iole's chief oxtajpcnce is in Ins 
letters. His s])ortive spliMui, his 
Ijoli^hcd sari asm, and his keen in- 
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slight into the Avays of men, plaeo 
liiin at the head of all epistolary 
anthorsbip. H(i luus had but two C(»ni- 
petitors for this lumo, — it is remark- 
able that they were botJi women, — 
I)c Sevigne in .h'raiiec, and Lady 
Wortley Montague in England ; 5 et, 
hoAv utterly inferior are J)e 8 (‘vigne’s 
feeble sketches of court life, and vapid 
panegyrics on the ‘‘adorable ( irigiian 
or the EnglisliAA^oman’s rambling de- 
tjiils of travels and tribulations, <0 
the pungent pleasantry and substan- 
tial vigour of Whipole ! 'Hie Frencli- 
w Oman’s sketches are like her artiticial 
llowers, to the. freshness of the tru(‘. 
Lady Mary’s slipshod sentences and 
coarse A'oiuptuousness are Cfiually 
inferior to the accurate liiiish and 
fashionable animation of the man 
who combined the. crilic- Avitli the 
eourtier, and Avas tlie phjloso]>h(*r 
even more than he was t!i(‘ man of 
fashion. 

Walpole is noAt an Imglish cla.^sic. 
It is striking, to sc(‘ a man of tahnit 
thus vindicating his genius in th(‘ 
gruAT, making a jmstluimons defence, 
td* his eliaract'j*, and eompelling [hx- 
tority to acknowiihge the distinctions 
of Avhicb he >vns defrauded by the ]>(*- 
Uilance <d' his time, llis i‘\aiuple and 
Ids success administer a moral which 
ought not to be llirowii UAvay. 'Ihere 
are many individuals in our own time, 
, Avho might thus n<»l»ly a\'enge them- 
selves on the injustice <if their ag»*. 
'file Freuchinairs inaxiin, // /t'g a (jtui 
bonhvxu\ el malheiu\ is iinansw(Tably 
true; and not only men of the fiue^! 
faculties are often ill itsc'd by foriums 
but they are f>ften the v,(n’st U'^cd. 
Tludr conscious siii>criority rcmlcrs 
1h<*m laMidions of the lower arts of 
success ; their sense of honour disjpia- 
liiies them for all thttse services wliicli 
mpiire lli‘xil)ility of coriseienee: and 
Iheir sensibiJily to injustice mak(*s 
th(*m retort public, injury, by disdain- 
fully abandoning the struggle, ami 
j’etiring from the vulgar bustle of the 
Avorld. 

Ix‘t such men, then, glance over the 
pages of Walymie, and see how ])ro- 
cluctive may be made the hours of 
obscurity ; how Augorously the obli- 
vion of one generation may b(‘- r«» 
deemed by the honours of iniotJier; 
.niid liOAv cllectiA'dy the humble man 
of genius may survive the glaring 


favourites of an ephemeral goo«i; 
fortune. 

Walpole, in his lifetime, was either 
pitied as a disappointed official, or 
laughed at as a coll(*ctor of cracked 
china : hut who either pities or laughs 
at hi m uoav V Ih >sterit y del ights in the 
prcKlucts of Ids study, Avhile the pros^ 
perons tvilxi of Ids parliamentary day 
are forgotten, or rfunembered only 
through those products of his study. 
'I'lie. Piiltencys, (iraiiAdlles, Lyttletons, 
and Wyiidhains, are extinguished, 
and their chief interest tioav arises, 
from AValpole’s lixing their names in 
his works ; as an architect uses the 
busts and masks of anti(pdty to deco- 
rate the gates, or crou n the buttresses 
of his teiny)le. ,, 

Lord llollamrs preface e(»nlaius the 
following brit‘f statianent relative to 
the prcMMJt })nblication. 

Among tin? 'papeu’s IV>und at Stra.AA’'- 
berry Hill, after the. dealU of Lord 
Oribrd, Ava.s the folloA\ing memoruu- 
duin, wrapped in an em^elope, on 
A\ hicli Avas written, “>.’ot ti/be opened 
till after ujy will.*’ 

III my iihrarv . al Strawberry Hid, 
an* tAvo wainscot che.sts or boxes, the 
larger marked with an A, the losser^ 
AA'ith a U. 1 desire that, as soon as I- 
am fiend, my ex(‘eutor and executrix 
Aviil coni up strongly and seal the 
largvr box marked A, and deJiv'er it 
to the Honourable JTiigh Coinvay- 
Sey iiioiir : tvi he kept by Jdin unofieiied 
ami sealed, till the elde.st son of Lady' 
Waldegrave, or AAidchever of her sOns,- 
being Pari f>f Waldegrave, shall attsiht 
tin* agf* of twenty-hve y(‘ars, wh<*n 
the said chest. A\iih Avhatever it con- 
taiii.N. shall be dcliM-red to him 
own.” 

'rin* r<\st of till* order refers simjdy 
l<* the kei‘ping of the key in the in- 
terim. The datfi is August 19, 179(1. 

Lord Holland then argues, Avitli tv 
rather uinieccssary wast(‘ of argument, 
tliat ilu* hishuy contained within this 
chest was inteiuled for ymblicati^n', 
whieJi, of course, it, must liave .l>cen, 
lu his ])rivato correspondence^ 
Waljiole freqiu'utly alludes to his pre" 
liaratifui <»f the present AAork. In £V 
letter to Afr. Alontagiie, in 175:^, ho 
tells him, that ‘‘his memoirs of last 
year are (piite linished,” but that li 0 
means to mid .some pages of notes, 
“ that will not want anecdotes and in 
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e wer to who had liidi- 

usly menaced liim \Wth a messen- 
from the Secivtaiy’s office, to seize 
jJapei-s, he says, “I have buried 
memoirs under the oak in my 

g arden, where they arc to be found a 
ousaiid years hence, and taken por- 
for a Runic histoiy in rhyme.” 

/' III another part of his memoirs of 
1758, he says, with reference to the 
ilBffiereiit stages of his >vork, “ During 
tffio fonner part, I lived in the centre 
business, was intimately acfiuaiiitcd 
tfirith many of the chief actors, was 
6llger in ])olitics, and iiidefatigal)Ie in 
heaping up materials for my work. 
Now, detached from those busy scones, 
with many political connexions drop- 
ped or dissolved; indifferent to events, 
aiid indolent ; I shall have fewer op- 
portunities of informing un^self or 
bthers.” And in this siijiposed iudo- 
Jonce and ignorance, he sits down to 
his work without delay, and tills his 
volumes with infonnat ion, hiaccessible 
to nine-tenths of the ablest and most 
lititive in his generation. 

^ But it is not our ]uu*i)ose to give a 
consecutive view of tlie contents of 
those volumes. Their nature is the 
reverse of consecutive. Tli(‘y are as 
odd, iiTegulay, and often as novel, as 
the changes of a k aleuh )sc( >pe . N ot bin g 
can be less like a picture, with its 
background, and foreground, its middle 
tints and its chiaroscuro. Tlieir best 
emblem perhaps would be the ‘‘Dis- 
solving views,” where a palace has 
scarcely met the eye, b(*for<‘ it melts 
In^io an Italian lake; or the ])roces- 
sion to a Romish shrine is meta- 
morphosed into a charge of cavaliy. 
The volumes are a melange of cha- 
racters, anecdotes, and reflections. 
We shall open the pages at hazard, 
and take, as it comes first, in those 
SoTtes Walpoliau®,” a Westminster 
Section. 

There is “nothing new under the 
aim.” What the Irish ciy for “Repeal” 
fa pow, the cry for the “ Stuarts” was 
a hundred yeare ago. Faction e^iually 
llirovc on both; and the tribe who 
live by faction in all ages uttered both 
cries with equal perseverance — the 
only distinction between them being, 
^at as ihe'^acobite ciy was an affair 
the scaffold, it was uttered with a 
tmt^Judiciom resm^.. 

, F0t, it is only justice to the men 


of the older day, to acknowledgci 
that their motives were of a much 
higher order than the stimulants 
of the modern clamour. With many 
of the Scottish Jacobites, tlie impulse 
was a sense of honour to their chief- 
tains, and a gallant devotion to their 
king; with many of the English, it 
was a conscientious bcilief that they 
were only doing their duty to the 
lawful throiui in resisting the claims 
of the Prince of Orange. It is re- 
markable, that of the “ seven bishops” 
s*‘nt to trial by James, but one, Trc- 
3a>vuy, could be prevailed on to take 
the oath of allegiance to William ; 
yet, unfounded and extravagant as 
were these conceptions, they showed 
manliness and eonscieuc(‘. Later times 
have had motivt^s, imredcenn*(l by the 
chivalry of the Scotch, or the iutepity 
of the English ; but the cause of both 
has l)e(‘n marked with a similarity of 
operation, which makes Soloinou still 
“ ail oi*acl(‘.*’ 

The elections became the cliiof 
scenes of display. The efforts to re- 
turn Jacobite members v'(‘rc of the 
most pertinacious kind, and sometimes 
proceeded to actual violence. In one 
of the Westminster olectious, the. 
court candidate had bi‘en furiously 
attacked by a bired mob; and one 
]\Iuvray. a man of family, and marked, 
by his nnnu*., fur an adherent of the 
Stuarts, lja»l exhibited himself as a 
leader, liad beiui ea])tured, and con- 
signed to the custody of the SiTjeaiit- 
at-arins. 

Aftei* a period of confiiicni(‘nt, par- 
don was tendered to him, if he would 
ask it. He ndused contemptuously, 
and obtained pojiularit}" by playing 
tlie hero. 

Murray was brought to the bar of 
the House of Commons to be beard 
in his own defeneo. lie asserted his 
innocence, smiled when he was taxed 
with having called Lord Trentlmm 
and the High Bailiff rascals, desired 
counsel, and w^as remanded. Another 
character then comes on the tapis by 
w'ay of episode. This was kSir Wil- 
liam Yonge. It has beem said of the 
celebrated Erskiiie, that in the House 
he was a natural, out of the House, he 
was a supernatural; and certainly 
nothing could be less like, than the 
orator of the bar, and the prattler of the. 
House of Commons; Youge’s clia- 
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ractoristics 'were just the reverse. He 
was always trifling?, out of the House, 
sum! sonietiines siugulai*ly effective in 
it. Walpole says of him, that his 
Parliamentary elorpience was the 
more cxtraoi-cimary, as it seemed to 
c(mic upon him fey inspiration. Sir 
Robert Walpole frcMiiumtly, when he 
did not choose to eiitcT early into the 
debate himself, gave Yoiigc^ his notes 
us the latter came into the House ; 
tV(»m which he could speak admirably, 
though h(* had missed all the preceding 
discussion. 

Sir liol)ert Waljxile said of him, 
with a j)iingency worthy of his son, 
that “ nothing but Yonge's character 
could ki‘(‘i) down his ]>arts, and no- 
thing but his parts supi)Ort his char- 
acter;” but, whatever might be his 
eharact(*r, it is certain that his ]uirts 
served him well, for though but foiir- 
and-twenty 3 Tars in rarliameut, he 
was twiei? a Lord of the Treasury, a 
Lord of the Admij-;vlly and Secret aiy at 
War, finishing with tin? then very 
lucrative situation of \' ice -Treasurer 
of lr(‘laud. For the imu'c honorary 
])art of his ;iistinclions. he had Ihc 
Kibbon of the Ibitli, ^vas a Prisy 
Councillor, and was appuiiit('d Lord 
Lieutenant of <hirnarvonshire. 

AVe now r<‘tarn to iMurray. It was 
moved that he- slionlil ap})ear before 
the House on his knees. Waljmle’s 
description is very graphic. He 
entered with an aiiMjfconlidence, e(un- 
]M)sed of something between a martyr 
and a coxcomb. 

“ Th(‘. Si)eaker called out, Your 
4>beisances, sir, }our obeisances, and 
then, sir, you must kneel. He re- 
plied, Sir, 1 b(‘gtobe excused, I never 
kiiei'I but to (ijod. I'ln^ S]jeaker nv 
])eated the command with gi-eat 
warmth. ^Murray answered. Sir, 1 
am sorry 1 cannot comply with your 
request : 1 should in any thing else, 
TJie Speaker cried, Sir, I call upon 
you again to consider of it. Murray 
answered, Sir, Avhen 1 have committed 
a crime, I kneel to God for pardon, 
but 1 knoAV my own innocence, and 1 
cannot kneel to any one else. The 
Speaker orderetl the Serjeant to take 
him away and secure liini. Ho was 
, going to reply, but the Speaker would 
not suffer him. The Speaker then 
made a Kqiresentation to the House 
of his contemptuous behaviour, and 


said, Howcivcr you may have differedfl 
in the debate, 1 hoj)C you will 
unanimous in the punishment. 

“ Then ensued a long, tedious, ancl;^ 
trilling snccjessioii of speakers, finisliv.^ 
iug by an adjouniinent at two in th0, 
morning.” 

Then comes another character pass-^ 
jug tlinuigh the magic lantern. 'Fhe ■ 
Mutiny Hill is the back-gi'ound i(W? ! 
this caricature. I'lie front lignre i» 
J^ord Kgmonl. John Percival, second 
lOarl of Kgmout, seems to have been 
an extraovdinaiy compound of the 
fanatic and the j»hih)So])her. 11c was 
scarce!}" of age, Ixdbre he had a scheme 
of assembling the Jews, and making ; 
hiins(‘If their king. His great talent t 
was, indcTatigabhi application. Hq t 
was iiev(T kiioM'n to laugh. He was ] 
onc(‘-, ind(‘(*d, seen to smile ; but ’ 
won at e/i(‘^s. His father had trained ^ 
him to liistoiy and anthpiities ; ^ and ’ 
he early settled .his own politlcai 
genius bv scribbling ]>amphlcts. To*, 
wards the deeliiie of Sir llobeit Wal* 
]K»le's power, he had cn^ated himself 
a leader of the lude])endents, a knot 
of despcTate trad(‘smeu, many of them 
coiiv(‘rted to Jacobinism, })y being 
lined at the custom-house for contra- 
band practices. One of their cluefe 
was Blackistone, a grocer iutheStrandi 
detected in smuggling, and forgiven 
by Sir Robert Walpole; detected 
again, and lined lai gelv, oil which he 
turned jiatriot and became an alder- 
man of Loudon. 

At the beginiiingof this parliament, 
rejected by \Y(*stininster, and conn- 
tenanc(‘d nowhere, he bought what 
AVaiiJole pleasantly calls, tlie loss of 
ail elect imi at Weobly, for w'hidl 
])Iaee, lunNcver, on a iietitiou, Fox 
]>rociired his return to parliameiit, and 
immediately had the satisfactiou to 
find him declare against the court. 
At the AVestminster eli‘ction, his indei- 
fatigability against the ministei'ial 
IWouritc came amply into play. Ad 
the moniiiig he ]>assed at the hustlngt^ 
then came to the House, where Tie? 
was a principal actor, and the rest .^ 
the day he spent at hazaixl, not Ic 
mention the hours s])eiit bi collcH^tinii 
materials for his speeches, or in ftir- 
nishiug them to his xveckly mercO' 
naries. 

We then have a toncli of the pend 
at Lord Nugent, 
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'‘Thiij IrisUman''s stylo was flovu. 
rawnbast; his irapudcnro as j^rcat as if 
fee had been l)oiiest. lie alibotod uii- 
feiofiwided 'j>:o»Kl-hum(*ur, and it was 
pifabaimdo(l,biit by mnolKsomd malico, 
some times broke out into bois- 
iierons nlilin^^ butoftener vented itself 
pib .still-boi'ii satires. Xuj*vnrs attaeb- 
gmcnts were to Lord Granville; but all 
flattery was addresMMl to ]\lr. Tel- 
IhAtiii whom he ininiiclo^d in candour, ns 
fe® often resembled Granville in rnnt- 
|flibg- Nn^ei^t had lost the rejnitaliou 
l‘;of a great poet, by >M'iting work.s of 
fhfe own, aftei’ he ha<l acqiiired fame 
ffihy an ode that was the joinl ]>rodne- 
^j 4 k)H of several others.*' 

Walpole certainh had an aversion 
to the wits of his day, with tin* exeop- 
'' tion of George Selwui: on winnn he 
- lavished a dotdfle ])oition of the ]>ane- 
. gyric that lie desnrvod, as a sort of 
i coiupeusalion for Ids jiendanee to 
others. Ifis noxL tjortrail w as Lord 
' Chestorlield, the observed of* all ob- 
servers, the glass of fa.'>ldon, and 
fee mould of form,’' a man of talent 
lllUjtuoslionably, and a master of the 
knowledge of munkind, but degrading 
his tideut by the aflectalion td’ eo.'v- 
combry7 anil turning his knon bulge 
Into a system of ptdished protligm\\. 

! Cheslerlield, though not the first 
-who had nnuh* a study of the art of 
i^thhigs^ was the lirst wlio publicly 
prided himself on its study; and while 
Ifranee owed her fashioiiabli* viee to 
.a hundred sources, all Lnglaiid luokt'd 
up to Gliestevlield as tin* Idgh prit'st 
of that shrine, hi which tinn^ and re- 
putation wtiiu* eijnally sacriticed, and 
in whidi fann* was to be acM]uir(*d 
uloiie by folly. 

Walpole’.s sketch was struck otf 
when Chesttadicld was sinking into 
the vale of 3’oav.s, and ht* exhibits that 
celebi*atcd peer under the charact(‘r, at 
once inelancholv' and ridiculous, of a 
superanuuatetl ixditieian and an old 
lK»au. Ghestorfleld, since he had 
.given up the seals in 17 IM, had n*- 
tired from politics; in that spirit of 
resignation, wdiieh, in extinguisli(‘d 
jjoliticiiins, Is only a decent disguis«*> 
ibr tlespair. 

, JI<*. had published what he called 
an a|)ology for hift resignation, which, 
n'al}>ole says, excited no more 
^notice tlian tin* resignation • it<elf. 
^‘From that time ho had,, lived at 


Mliite's, gaming, and pronouncing 
witticisms among the boys of qualilv.” 
11(‘ then proceeds to examine the noble 
lord’s constrneiion, pretty much in 
the, stA le of an anatomist Avith the 
subject on tin* table, and cuts him nji 
Avilh ;dJ the zeal of angry science. 

< iiesbTtield. eark in life, an- 
nounced' his elaim to Avit, and tin* 
wointui bi'lieved in it. lie had besides 
given himself out f(u- a inflii of great' 
intrigue, and the Avorhl beluwed iii 
that too. It was not his fault if he 
had not A^il, for nothing <*xeee<l(Hl his 
(‘tlbrts ill that ])<*int. His s}u*eches 
were fine, but as much lalxmn'd as 
Ids extempore savings. His Aviitings 
Avere ev<*iy Ixafv's ; tliat is, AAiiatever 
eanie out good Avas given to him, and 
lie w as too Inimhle ev<*r to refuse the 
gift. I5nt besides the ])assive enjoy- 
ment of all good productions in the 
l»resent age, In* Innl another art of 
re])riiation, >Giich was, either to dis- 
api*rove of the greatest authors of 
of h(‘r times, or t«) i>atrouize wluitever 
was loo ba<l to be ascrib(*d to liiin- 
self.’ 

We th<*n him* a slight glance at 
Ids juiblie. lite. His deluil in diplo- 
inae.v Avas as ambassailor to Holland, 
AN lien*, as Walpole says, hi* courted 
the good o])inion. of that economical 
]>eAq»le," liy losing iminensi* sums at 
phiA. On his return, he attached 
Idmsi'lfto LoriTJownsheinl, anniduekj' 
connexion ; but an hat did him nion* 
liarm >TilI, Avas the (piceii's seeing 
him one "I'welfll! Night after Nviimiiig 
a large siini (if jnonev at hazard, cross 
St. Jani(‘s’s Gonrt, ‘Mo deposit it AAith 
inv J..adN' Siillblk until next morning.’' 
Tlie i|ueeu never pardoni'd an inti- 
macA there, and nvcH she might not, 
LndN' Suftblk's roA'al intimacii'S being 
perfectly notorious. 

His next <*m)>l<yment of note AAai=^ 
the vice-royalty of Ireland ; in Avliich 
Walpole acknoAvh'dgcs that hi* Avas 
tin* most ]»oi)ular govenurt* which that 
luckless country (!vcr had. “ Nothing 
ANast'ried up but Ids integi'ity. Ho 
would hav(j laughed at any man aaIio 
had any cuntide»w‘ in Ids nioraJity.” 

Hut CJiestertiidd’s vice-royalt}" 
desemis better treatment than tliis. 
In Tn*.laiid ho urts iin able governor. 
The man had sonudliiiig to do, and 
did it. The lounger of the London 
<;lnl)s could not daAvdlc tlirough the 
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(lay ill the midst, of a ficiy peoph* iull 
of lactioii, hleedinft: with the wounds 
of civil wav, and indignant at tlic 
supremacy of tin^ “ Saxon.” 

Jacohitism, in Englainl a fashion, 
w'as in Ireland a fniy. In EnglamI a 
pl)antom of party, it Avas in Ireland a 
li(Tcc superstition. In ICnghind a 
fading recollection of ])ower lost, and 
a still feebha* hojK; of favours to et>nn‘, 
^Ava.s in Ireland a her(*dilarv frenzy 
cinhittered by ])er.sonal sutlerings. ex- 
alted by fantastic notions of pt'digree, 
and .sanctioned by the .s(‘er(‘t but 
pCAAddul stiinnhnd.s <if llonie. 'J'liis 
was no ]ihice. f<n' a man t<» take Jiis 
re.st, unless he eould e.ontri\e to sh*e]) 
on thorn.s. 

< liest(irti(‘ld was thus forced to he 
Aigorous and vigilant ; to NAatch e\ery 
,sym])tom of disalfeetion, to su]>pn‘s.; 
every incipient 1urbulenc(‘, to guide 
Avitliout tlie a))i)cavance of control, 
and louudve his])oj)ularity tlu‘Mrongth 
of a governnieni almost wliolly d(‘^ti- 
lute of civil repulatioii (»r military 
force. Hut. the higli(*.st panegyrii* i.s 
to ])e found in the period of Iii.'^ thus 
]>reserving tin* p(*ace of Ireland. It 
Avas in 1745, avIu u llie I’n'teiider Avas 
proelainu'd in Edinburgh, Avlien tlu‘ 
Jlighlaud army was on it.s maivb to 
Loiuhm, and Avhcii all the hop(‘s of 
holloAV court iership an<l inveterate 
Jacobitisni Avenr tunu'd to the triumph 
of the ancient dymisty. Yet, Ireland 
Avas ke))t in a state of (piielude, and the 
empire was thus saved from the great- 
est peril since the Norman iina.siou. 

An Irish insum*ction Avoidd have 
largely multi])lh‘(l the hazards of llu‘ 
.l>nm.sAvick tlirone; and though am* 
huAc. iinn faitli in the poAAer of Eng- 
land to i*\tingiiisli a fonngii invader, 
A (4, when the (piestion came t\> be 
simply one of the right t«) the eroAAm, 
and the decision Avas to be made by 
(uvil eontliet, the alienation, or the 
iusnrr(‘elion, of Ireland might have 
thrown an irresistihlc Aveiglit into tin; 
.scale. 

It is not our ]nir])osc, nor Avotild it 
be becoming, to more than allude to 
the private life of this showy jkwsou- 
iigo. Uis Avas not tin* ('ra of either 
])nblic or jn-ivate morality, llis mar- 
riage Avas contomptible, a connexion 
efpially marked by Ioat of monty and 
neglect, of honour ; for his choice Avas 
the niece of the Dnches.s of Kendal, 


the. diielios.s being notoriously tho.v 
king’s mistress, and ChesterfieUV ob" T| 
vion.sly marrying the niece as being tt \ 
])rol)able heinss of licr aunt, and also 
of bringing to her husband some share"' 
of the royal favour. He Avas distip-; 
IKunted, as he deserved, in the legacy 
and s(‘ems to hjv.e Ix'on not much 
Jia])])ier in the avIio brought him 
no heir, and Ava?, ajAparently a com- 
])ound of pride and dulness. llo , 
was more fortunate, Iioaa (wer, in earn- 
ing the iKditical favour of the old 
Dueliess of Marlborough, Avho loft 
liim 1^*20,000 ill lua* AA'ill. 

Still, Avitli ati th(* political ehicaiieiy, 
and all the oflicial scpi.dihles of parlia- 
ment, those Averc sporti\'e tiiiics; and 
M'alpole records the delaA' of the 
dehsiti* on tlie lull for naturalizing th(i 
JeAAS, as arising from the adjoum- 
nuMit of th(‘ house, to attiaul private^ 
lluoUricals at Drury Lane, wher(i 
Delaval had hired the th(‘atrc to ex- 
hibit himself in Othello ! Walpol(‘, ill 
his ])leasnnt exaggeration, says, that . 

the eri>AAd of ])(‘ 0 ])l(^ i)f fashion Ava-si 
so great, Hint tin* footman’s gallery 
Avas hung aa UIi bine ribands.” 

For some vea.son, Avhich must no’tv 
.'<leej> with tin* author, he had an 
)nA'(‘t(*rate aversion to Seeker, then 
Hi.sliop of Oxford, and afterwards 
translatiHl to C*anterbniy. “ The 
king,” said lie, *Mvonld not go to 
ehai>el l>oc,aus(^ the Hi.shop of Oxford 
AAas to preach before him. The 
minister.s did not insist n])on his licav- 
ing the .sermon, a.s theA liad lately 
n))on his inakinir him Dt^an of St. 
Faiil'.s." 

(Iiaraclor and popularity do not 
alAvay.s (i(‘peiid upon tlie circunKstances 
Avhicii ah me ought to tix either. 
He, then ]>roe(‘e(ls to hew the right 
reverend lord in pieces. “ I’hi.s bialmp, 
.‘^ay.s he, a\ ho had lK‘en bred a Prets- 
byteri.-in and mau-niuhA'ife, Avliich sect 
and prolession In* had di-ojit for a sea- 
son, Avliile he Avas President of a Free- 
tiiinkingClnb, had been converted hy 
Hisliop Talbot, Avhose relation he 
married, and hi.s faith setM in ^ 
]>r(*bend of Durham, Avhenee he 
transplanted by the queen, and ad- 
vanced by Jier O' ho had no a.version 
to a medley of religions, Avhidi she 
alAvaA's compounded into a scheme oi 
heresy of her OAvn) to the living o: 
8t. James's, A^acant by the death o' 
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her favourite Arian Dr. Clarke, and 
afterwards to the bishoprics of Bristc 
and Oxford.” 

Then, probably for the pniTiose of 
relieving' the dark hu(?s of this despe- 
J'atc portrait, he throws in a touch of 
praise, and U‘lls ns that Syckcr gi*ew 
surprisingly popular in liis parish of St. 
James’s, and >ras especially a])proved 
of in the pulpit. 

Secker’.s discourses, with his charges 
and lectures, still remain ; and it is ini- 
jpossiblc to couceiv(‘. any thing morci 
oominonplace in st3’le, weaker in con- 
ception, or more tlioronglily marked 
with mediocrity of inhid. And y(‘t it 
is perfectly possible to conceive such a 
iniin popular. AVhat the multitude 
call cloquenee, in tlie ))ulj)it, ‘is pal- 
pably different frojii ekxpience any 
where else. At the bar, or in the 
legislature, it evidently' cojisists in a 
mixture of strong sense and i)owerful 
ffieling. It must exhibit some know- 
ledge of the subjeet, ami more kiu»\v- 
lodge of human nature. But the, 
*‘sciiuons” which then achieved a 
passing popularity wore characterised 
by nothing but by the most shallow 
notidus in the most imi)otcnt language. 
The age of rcasoners had passed away 
with fiaiTow, South, and Sherlock; 
and a studied mingling of affected sim- 
plicity and deliberate* nonsense con- 
stituted the sole merits of the pulpit 
in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Then, according It) the proverb, 
that “ when things come to the worst, 
the}’' must mend,” came the genth*, 
enthusiasm of Wcslevand thetien-e de- 
clamation of 'Wlntelield, both diticring 
Utterly in doctrine, ])ractice, and ])riii- 
ciple, yet both regarding tliemselves 
as misshmaries to r(*store Christ iaiiitv, 
and both evidently' believed by the 
multitude to be all but inspired. Tlieir 
example, however, infused some slight 
ardour into the established pulpit, 
and its sennons were no longer dull 
rechauffes of Epictetus, and substitutes 
for the Gospel, taken from the school- 
bf^ recollections of TMato. Seeker 
reigned in this middle-age of the 
pftlpit, and his performances are 
matcliless as models of woi*ds without 
thought, doctrines without learning, 
and language that trickled througli 
tlie. ear without the possibility of 
the understanding, 

I Blit beckcr’s faults were those of 


nature, w'hich alone is to be blameil ; 
unless we ar(5 to join in the blame tlm 
ministers who placed such a twinkling 
taper as a “shining light” in the 
church. 

AVc do not believe in tJie story of 
his freethiuking, though WaJpotc 
strongly rc]>eats it, and gives his 
aiitliopty. Seeker’s was obviously a 
(•(unmoiiplacc mind, wliolly destitute 
of all i)veteusiou to ability, yctins 
obviously" not disinclined to make use 
of those means which often constitute 
coint favour, but which high minds 
disdain. He had been made Dean of 
St. rauVs by the Cliaiieellor’s inte- 
rest, though ho had been for some 
time ill the shade at court, from being 
stroiigl\' suspected of cultivating tluj 
Prince’s connexions at the same time; 
however, he achic^'ed (.’aiitcrbmy at 
last, find, once sheltered in J..ambetli, 
he might laugh at the jealousies of 
courtiers. 

AValpole now bursts out into indig- 
nant virtue : exclaims that even the 
church has its renegades in ])olitics,. 
and almost eomi)assiouates the king, 
“ who was obliged to iiiiig open his 
asifhtm to all kimls of <les(Ttei*s^ n*- 
venging himself, liowoer, l\v not 
speaking to them at his lev(>e, or 
listening to them in the jmlpit.” 

Ill the meantime, the great source! of 
all ojipositioii, the dread of the suo 
cessful, the*, hope of the defeated, the 
thorn in the royal side, or, to take 
a higher emblem, the tree of promise 
to all that contemptible race who 
trade in conscience*, and live on fac- 
tion, — disapit^ared in a moratmt. The 
heir-apparent died! 1’he ITniieo of 
Wales had suftcred from a phuiris}', but 
■was so. much recovered |is t<» attend- 
the king to the Ilcmse of Lords. After 
b<*ing much heated in the atmosphei'e* 
of tlie Jiouse, he returned to Charlton 
House to unrobe, put on only a liglit 
frock, went to Kew, where he walked 
some time, returned to Carlton llouscv 
and lay down upon a couch for 
three hours on a ground floor next the 
garden. The consequence of this^ 
rashness or obstinacy was, that he 
caught a fresh cold, and relapsed that 
night. 

After stniggling with this illness 
for a week, he was suddenly seiased 
with an increase of his distemper. 
Three years before, he had received 4i 
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blow on the breast from a tennis ball, 
from wliich, or from a subsequent fall, 
lie often felt great ^lain. Exhausted 
by the cough, ho cried, “ Jc sims la 
mort,” and died in the arms of his 
valet. 

The character of this prince, who 
was chiefly memorable a,s the father 
of George 111., had in it nothing to 
eclipse the past age, conciliate tlu^ 
jir^ent, or attract honour from tlie 
future. Waliiole, in his lioen way, 
says, “that he resembled the lllack 
ifrince in nothing, bat in dj^ing betbre 
his father.’' “ Indeed,’' he contoiiip- 
tiiously adds, “ it was not his fault if 
he had not distinguish(»<I himself by 
waj’likcachi(!vemeiits.” He had soli- 
cited the command ot‘ tin*, anuy in Scot- 
land in the relxdlioii of 17 15, which was 
of course given to his brother ; a hard 
judgment,” says Waljude, “ for what 
he could do, he did.” When tlie royal 
.army lay before Garlish', the prince, at 
a great su]>pcr which he gave his court 
and favourites, had ordered for the 
<lessert a model of the citadel of Car- 
lisle, ill jiaste, wliieli he in j»ersoii, and 
the maids of honour, homharded with 
sugar plumbs ! 

The Ifriuce had disagreed with the 
king and queen early after his coming 
to England, “ not entirely,” says AVal- 
pole, “ by Ills ow n fault. '’ The king had 
refused to pay his debts in Hanover, 
and it ran a little in the blood of the 
family to hate the eldest son ! The 
queen exerted more authorit}^ than he 
liked, and “the Princess Emily, avIio 
had been admitted into his greatest 
eonfidenco, had not,” the historian 
latterly obsiTves, “foifeiled her duty 
to the queen, by concealing any of liis 
secrets that might do him prejudice,^' 

Gaming wfis one of his passions; 
“but his style of ])iay did him less 
honour than even the ampsement.'’ 
He carried this dexterity into ])ractiec 
in . more essential points, and w as 
vain of it. “ One day at Kensington 
that lie had just borrowx-d £5(.KX) of 
lloddingtou, seeing Jiim ])ass under 
his window^ he said to Hedges, his 
secretary, ‘ that man is reckoned one 
of tlie most sensible men in P^ngland ; 
yet, with all his ])iu'ts, I have just 
tricked him out of £5000 1 ’ ” A line 
from Earl Stanhope summed up his 
cliaractei*, — “ He has his father’s 
head and his mother’s heart,’’ 


A smart hit is mentioned of Pel* 
ham, who, how'cver, was not remark- 
able hir humour. One Ayscough^ 
who had been preceptor to Prince 
George, and who had “ not taught 
him to read English, though eleven 
years old,” w as about to be removed 
from the ]m*ceptorsliip. Lyttlcton, 
whose sister ho liad married, applied 
to Pelham to save Jiim. Pelham 
answxTed, “1 knoAv nothing of J)r. 
Ayscoiigh — Oil, yes, 1 recolleet, a very 
worthy man told me in this room, 
two years ago, that he was a great 
rogiiey This vaoy worthy man iiai>- 
]>mied to be Lyttleton himself w ho had 
-then quarrelled wilh Ayscongh about 
el(‘Ction adairs. Waliiole abounds in 
sk'iqehes of ■ character, and they are 
geiienilly cjqjital. H<'n‘ is a kit-cat 
of Lord AIbmnarle, then ambassador 
ill Paris. It w as convenient to him 
to be any wiiere but in England. His 
(h*bts w ere ex(‘(*ssivc, though he was 
ainbassmtor, gi-oom of the stole, gover- 
nor of Virginia, and colonel of a 
regiment of guards. His figure w'^as 
genteel, his tnanuer noble and agree- 
able. The rest of his iiUTit w^as the 
interest Lady Albemarle had with 
the king tlirough Lady yanuonth. 
He had all his life imitated the French 
manners since he (‘am(‘. to Paris, whore 
he never eonvevsixl wdtli a Freucli- 
maii. If good breeding is not difle- 
rent from good sense, Lord Albemarle 
at least kiH‘w how to distinguish it 
from good nature. He would bow 
to his postilion, wliile he Avas ruining 
his tailor.” 

Tin* ])riue(‘’s death had all the eflcct 
of the last act of a melo-drania. It 
had bloAvu u]) more castles hi the air, 
than any exiilosioii in the history of 
paint and jiastehoard. AH the rejectetl 
of tlio court had naturally flocked round 
the heir- apparent, and never Avas Avor- 
ship of the rising sun more mortified 
by its sudden eclipse. Peerages in 
embryo never came to the birth, hnd 
all sorts of ministerial appointments,, 
from the ])remier downwards, which , 
liad b(*A*n looked upon as solid aud!» 
sure, Avere scattered by this one event 
into thin air. Drax, the prince’s secre* 
tary, wiio “ could not write his own 
name;” Lord Baltimore, who, ‘^with 
a great deal f)f mistaken knowledge^ 
could not spell and Sir William Irby^ 
the princesses’ Polouius, were to bo 
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barons ; D()(l(liii/?toi), it was said, had 
actually kissed hands for the rcvei'sioii 
,of a dukedom ! 

The whole work is a picture gaUciy. 
Doddiufjton, whoso Diuiy ” luLs 
placed him amon^^ those authors whose, 
happiest fate w'ould have been to have 
boon prohibited the use of jnm, ink, and 
paper, is sketched to tin* life in a few 
keen and graphic lines. 

“This man, with gn'at knowledge, 
•of business and iiiueli wit, had, by 
mere absurdity of judgment and a <lis- 
position to iinesse, thrown himselfont 
-of all estimation, and out ot‘ all tlie 
wiew's which his large forlime and 
abilities could not have faiU‘d to jwo- 
moto, it* he. had pn‘sened but tin- 
least shadow of steadiness. He had 
t\ 5 ir) or three tinK*s goin- all lengtlis of 
flattery, alternately whli Sir Kobert 
Walpole and the primu;. The latter 
keenly said, ‘that they had met again, 
at last, in a m^cessary coniioxioii, for 
wo party would liave any thing to do 
with either.’ 

Why has not some biograjher, 
onrioiis in tin* dissection of human 
vpily, writti-u the r<‘aJ life of Dod- 
-dingtoji y There could be no richer 
subject for a la-n contemidnoiis of the 
follies of high life, and cai)able of dis- 
secting that compound of worldly 
p^sion and infirm juiiiciple which, in 
wiiio instant'es out ot* ten, figures in 
the front ranks <d’ mankind, 
Doddington had begun jmbiic life 
with higher advantages than most 
men of In’s lime. He. had figure, 
fortune, and fashioji ; Ii<* was employed 
-caiiy in >Spain, with Sir PanI.M(*thuen, 
■our amluLssador ; w Iita\ he signed the 
treaty of Madikl. He then elniig to 
Walixde, whom lie panegyrised in 
rtee and miniated in prose. But 
Walpole thwarted his longing fi»r a 
l)ccra.ge, and the refusal produced iii.s 
revolt. He then W’^eut over to tin; 
Opposition, and fiatteved the prince. 
But the prince had a favourite alread}' ; 
4iud Hoddiagtem failed again. He Uien 
T(rtun»cd to WaJjMjle, who made him 
a lord of the treasmy. But ^V'alpolc 
himself was soon to Ibel the chances 
of power,; and Doddington, wdio was 
never Inclined to prop a sinking cause, 
erossofl the House again. I'henj he 
, was left for a while, to suffer the penal- 
ties ot a placeman’s imrgatory, but 
without Ixnng purified ; and, after some 


conlinuance in opposition, a state for 
wdiich he was as^imfitted a^s a shark 
npoii tiio se.a-slim*c, he crossed oa ci* 
again to tin* ex)iirt, and w^as niad»*. 
tre.asiirer of the nav}". But he was 
now rapidly falling into ridicule ; and, 
determining to obtain power at all 
risks, he bowed dowm before the 
j)viiicc. At this mimic comt he ob- 
tained a mimic ofiicc, ^vas endured 
without resiMHJt, and eonsulttal wnliiKnit 
confidence*. Even there he* had not 
scciircMl a finaf refuge,. 

The prince suddenly died ; and 
Doddington’s hopes, thougli not his 
follies, were extinguished in his grave. 
Such w as the fate of a man of abilih , 
of indetatigabh* labour, of atllnent 
means, and confessedly accom]>liHlie(l 
in all tile habits and knowledge (d’ 
public life. He w anted, as Wiilpoh^ 
obsen es, “nothing for power but con- 
stano." I’nder a for(‘ign government 
lie might have been minister for lifi*. 
But in tin* free sjiirit and restless 
jiarties of an English legislature, though 
such a man might lloat, he inii.>t bt^ 
at the nierev of v\ er\^ wave. 

AVc then linvi* the most extra- 
ordinary man in England in his day, 
under review, the well-known Duki*. 
of A' e.w castle, niinisler, or jiosscssing 
ministerial infiiience, for nearly a 
<}nart4'r of a etaitnry ! Of all tin*, 
public characters of his tinn*, or p(‘r- 
liaps of any other, the Duke of New- 
easi Ic w as the most lidicuh'il. Every 
act of his life, every sp<*ech wdiicli he 
iitten‘(l, nay, alnmst <‘vevy look au<l 
gesture, beeaine instantly food for 
burlesijue. All tlie seribbl(*rs of the 
emiure, with some of the higher class, 
as »Sinollett, w'(‘re pecking at him day 
by day ; yet, in a parliament where 
Chatham, with liispowoiijilehapience, 
Bedford with his subtle lu'guraent, 
'J\nvnsh(iud witli his wit, and tin*, 
elder Fox with his inddatigabJ<^ in- 
trigue, were all contending for the, 
lUiistcn : this man, wi\o sircmed some- 
times half-frenzied, and at other times 
half-idiotic, retained }»ower, as if it 
bclongcid to him by right, and resigned 
it, as if he had given it away. 

WaliK>le thus describes his appear- 
ance, “ A constant hurrj' in his >yalk, 
a restlessness of place, a borrowetl 
importance, gave him the. pcipctual 
air of a solicitor. His habit of never 
finisliing, which proceeded from his' 
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,l)cj,n»ning cYCiy tlihig twenty times 
orcr, Rave, rise to tlic ^moiis bon-mot 
lof jA»rd ‘Tlic Duke of 

^sewcjistlc always loses half an hour 
ill the moniiiiR, winch he is riiiiniiiR 
after for the r(‘st ol* tlio day.’ lint he 
abegan the world with advantage's: — an 
<istate of £30,000 a -year, gri'at borough 
iiuel eoiinty interest, the heirsiii|i of 
his mide, the old Duke of INeweasth*, 
and a new creation of the tith' in his 
l>ei>;oii.” ^^0ll})ole curiously d<*s«ril)es 
the liuniuTaiuent of this singular man. 
“ 'fhe DukeofNeAvcastle had no pride, 
though iniinitc self-love. Il(‘ ahv^iys 
caressed his (‘iKunies, to enlist them 
against his friends. Tlnu’e was no 
service that he would not do for eitluT, 
till either was above Is ing served by 
him. 

“There was no e\]>ens(‘to which he 
was not addicted, but gener<»sity. llis 
lious(\s, gardens, table, and e<iui]uige, 
swallowed imuiense tnuKures, Tlie. 
.^nins wliicli he owimI were* cxct*ede<l only 
l»y tliose which lie wasted. 1I(‘ loved 
business inniiod(*rately, yet was al- 
ways only doing it, neviw <lid it. llis 
speeches in conned and jiarHainent 
were coiuoiis of words, but unmeaning. 
Jle aimed at (‘very thing, yet (‘iidea- 
voured nothing. A ridienlons f((‘ar was 
j)r<‘dominant in Jdm; h(‘Uonld \entuve 
the overthrow of tin? government, 
rather than dare to open a letter that 
might diNCOver a ])lot. lie was a 
secretary (»f stat(‘ without intt'lli- 
genee, a man of infinite intrigue with- 
<uit seeree\ or iiolicy, and a minister 
despis'd and hated by his master, by 
all ]>arties and ministers, without 
being turned out by any." This 
faculty of rotniuing ofiice is evidently 
the cliiof probhnn in Walpole’s eves, 
and was as ovidcaitly the chief source 
of wrath, in the eyes of his crowd <»f 
dever oi>i)oiieiits. 

lint tile duke must liave had some 
^jualities, for w'hich his caricaturists 
w'ill not give him credit. He must 
liiive becui shrowfl, with all his oddity, 
Aiid well acquainted with the science 
of the world, with all his trifling., < lie 
must have known the art of pulling 
the strings of parliament, before he- 
could have managed the pupj)et show 
of pow er with such unfailij)g siu*/CC,ss. 
lie must also have been dexterous 
in dealing with w;a}nvard tempeiw, 
while ho had to manage the snspieions 


spirit, stubborn p^e]lldi(^cs, and aiTo- 
gaut ((bslinacy of Geoi*ge TI. It may 
be admitti‘(l that he had great ai^sist- 
micx*. in the skill and subtlety of his 
brotlicr l*(‘l]nim ^ but there were so 
many occasions on whicli he must 
have trusted to himself alone, that It 
may well be doiibbsl, whether to be 
constantly Siiecessful, he must not 
have been singularly skilful, and that 
llie ])ersonal dexterity of the minister 
was tlie tnu* st'cni of his prolonged 
])o\v(‘r. 

now conn' to AVali)ole's sum- 
mary of Ihe carcor of the two nnist 
eeh‘i)rat<‘d men of Jiis early life — his 
father and liolingbroke. 

Sir Dobert \\'aliM)l(‘ and Lord 15o- 
lingl)rok(‘had begun, asri\ als at school, 
lived a life oi’ eompetition, and died 
much in the same manner, “jwovoked 
at being kilU'd by (‘iiqurics, but with 
the same dilference in Ihi'ir manner of 
dying as had appeared in the tenqKU’ 
oi* their li\ es, — the first Aviih a culin- 
iiessw hich was habitual philosophy, the 
other w ill) a rage w hich his atfccted 
philosojiliy eonhi not disguise. Tiio 
one IukI s<*cu his (‘arly ambition dasluMl 
with inijirisounnuit, from wiiich he had 
shot into the sjihere of his rival. 
The other was exiled, recalled, and 
ruined. AValjiole rose gradtndly to 
the height of ]iowd*, maintained it 
by llis single talents against Doling- 
broke, assisted by all the i*onsider- 
able jneii of Ibigland ; and wdien 
driven from it at last, resigned it with- 
<»ut a stain or a eiaisiire; retiring 
to ])nvate life witlioiit an attempt 
til ri‘-esl!tblish himself, and almost 
without a regret for wiiat he had 
lost.” 

Though tJiis was the tribute of a son 
to a. fatlnu-, it is, in all its essential}^, 
the tribute of truth ; for AValpole was, 
beviiiid all doid)t, a man of great 
administrative abilities, muarkably 
temp<*rat(‘ in the us(‘ of powder, and, 
though vhih'iitly assailed both within 
aud without the house, neither insolent 
in the mie instance, nor vindictive in 
the other. It w'as cqtmliy beyond n 
doubt, that to him was in a great 
degree ow iiig the establishment of the 
1 1 anover succession . The peaceful ex- 
tinction <d* «lacobitism, whose success 
would have been the renewal of deS- 
])otism and popery ; and that system 
of finance and nurture of tlie national 
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resourccfj, which prepared the conntiy 
for the sifp^ial triumphs of the mgu, 
were the work ofWalpoIo. 

Bolin^^broke, with talents of the 
lushest brilliancy, wanted that strength 
of judgment without which the most 
brilliant talents are only dangerous to 
theirpossessor. After tasting of ])ower, 
only to feel the bitterness of disaj)- 
pointment — after rising to the height 
of ambition, only to be cast into the low- 
est depths of disfp’ace, after being driven 
into exile, and returning from it only 
in the hiiinilfatioii uf a fiardon under 
the hand of his rival, — H<»lingbroke 
died iuretironi(*nt, without resj^ect, and 
in the obsenrity, without the peace of 
a private station. It mast be acknow- 
ledged that, in his instance, iH-f(»rtnne 
was only another name for justice ; 
that the philoso])h or, whose ])<‘n was 
employed in defaming religion, was 
punished in the politician, wh<> tclt the 
uncertainty of hnnian power; and 
that a life expond(*d in tr(‘achery to 
the religion in which he was born, 
W'as well punished by his' being forceil 
in public life to drink the bitterest 
dit'gs of political shame, live with an 
extinguished reputation, and h(‘ buried 
in national scorn, long Ixfore his body 
was consigned to the tomb. 

At this period, the king, far ad- 
vanced in y(*ars, was destined U) feed 
the heaviest jn cssnre of doniestic^ cala- 
mity. His (pieen, a woman of sense* 
and virtue, to whom, notwithstand- 
ing the gi*ossness of his vices. In* 
could not lielp i)aying public res])ect, 
iHed from the eficcts of an accident, 
which had gi*owii into a conlinncd dis- 
ease. Her death was followed by that 
of his youngest daughter, the (iueen 
•^of Denmark,' a woman “of great spirit 
and sense,” who died of an accident 
resembling her mother’s. Slio, too, 
like the Queen of England, had led an 
unhapp}’ life, — for like her, she had 
the vice and scandal of royal mis- 
tresses to contend with. 

The king, on the news of this death, 
broke into unusual ex]>ress3ons of sor- 
row and fondness. “ This,” said he, 
“ has been a fatal year to my family ; 
I lost my "eldest son, but I was ghd 
of ft. Then the Prince of Orange 
tiled, and left every thing in confusion. 
Pooriittlc Edward has been cut oj)en, 
(for an imposthume in his side,) and 


now the Queen of Denmark is gone. 
I know I did^iot love my children 
when they wefc y(»ung, 1 hated to 
have them running about my room-,, 
but now I love them as well as most 
fathers.” 

The contrast between the Wal[)()lw 
and the Ptdham administrations, is 
sketched with gieat force and ti((eJity. 
]n onr da3'^s4he character of a cabinet 
depends upon the party. In those 
da^'S the eliaracter of the cabinet de- 
) >ended n]X)n the premier. V\''al]xjle av as 
bold, op(‘n, steady, and never dejected: 
J’elham was timorous, ivserved, fickle*, 
and a])t to despair. Presumption 
made \ValiK)le many enemies : \^ant 
of confidence in himself estranged from 
Pelham many friends. 'VValfudc was 
content to have one great vicav, and 
Avouhl overlook or trample on the in- 
tennediate degrees : Pelham could 
never reach a gr(‘iit vicAv, through 
stumbling at little ones. Walpole 
lov(‘cl power so niiieli, that he Avonffl 
not endure a rival : Pelham loA cd it 
so much, that he would endure any 
thing. Walpole would risk his admi- 
nistration by driving every consider- 
able man fi*om court, rather than ven- 
ture* their rivalry : Pi*lham Avould 
employ any means to take able iin‘n 
out of the Oi>position, though In* v(‘n- 
tured tln*ir engrossing his authority 
and outshining his capacity ; but ho 
dread(*d abuse more than competition, 
and always bought ofl’his enemic'i, to 
avoiel their satire, rather than to ac- 
(piin* their support. 

The historian, on the whole, re'gards 
Pelham’s conduct (ui tliis iioint, though 
llie less bold, as the, inori* prudential. 
He acknoAvledges that the result of 
Sir Robert's driving AAvai" all abh'- 
men from him Avas, to gain for himself 
blit w<cak and nneertain assistance, 
Avhile be ahvays kej)t n]» a formidable 
opposition. Riit lie might Inm* ground- 
ed Sir Robertas failim*, on insulted 
justice, as Avell as on mistaken policy; 
for, by de])riying able imm of their 
natural right to otficial distinction, he 
did more thaii enfeeble himself, — he 
deprived tlie countiy^ of their sendees. 
Walpohfs was tlic more daring i)lair,. 
and Pelham's Avas paliwbly and ab- 
jectly pusillanimous; but the resuk; 
of tlj^c one Avas, to reduce the govern- 
ment to a solitaiy minister, wuilc tluv 
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result of the other was always to fonu 
an effective cabinet. The foi*mer plan 
rmtj subsist, during? a i>eriod of na- 
tional peril ; but the return of public 
traiupiillity, which, in Enjylaiid, is 
always tlu? severest trial of fjovcrii- 
inents, invariably shows the superior 
stability of the other. 

Both were valued in private life. 
“ WJupole was fond of niaf^iificencc, 
and was f^enerousto a hiult: the other 
had neither ostentation nor avarice, 
and yet liad but little ^rencrosity. 
The one was pi'ofiisc to lus family 
and friends, lil)(M*al imliscriminatel 3 ', 
and unbounded to his tools and spies: 
the other loved his family and his 
friends, and enriched tiicm as often 
OvS he could steal an opportunity 
from his extravaffaut bounty to his 
enemies and antaj^oiiists. Walpole 
was “ forj^iviiifr to a tault, if forgive- 
ness be a fault. Pelham never for- 
gave, but 'when he durst not resent I 
'llw.' one was most ai)pn!ciated while 
he WAS iuiiiist<n’ ; the other most, 
when he c(‘ased to be minister. All 
men thought Pelham honest, until he 
was in power. Walpole was never 
thought so, until he w iis out.’' Such 
is the lcctuv(i which this dexterous 
operator gives, knife in hand, over 
th(* corpses of the. two most pow^cr- 
ful men of tlioir age. 

Is it to b(» sui)posed that Ire- 
land was doing nothing during this 
bustling period of English faction? 
Quite the contraiy. It was in a 
liame, yet the subject was as insigni- 
ficant as tlie indignation w as profuse. 
One .Tones, the court arcldtect, w as 
charged b}’ the opposition witii iire- 
gnlaritios in liis conduct, {ind W’as 
defended by the luiiiistrv. On the 
first division ministers liad a majorih^, 
but it was almost a defeat, the ma- 
jority amounting to but throe. All 
Ireland resounded w’itl\ acclamation. 
The “national cause” was to live, only 
with tJic expulsion of Jones from his 
office ; and to perish inTcovei*ably, if 
he should draw another quarters 
salaiT. His proteetore w^ere ana- 
tlnanatised, his assailants were the 
models of patriotism. Tlie populace 
made “ bonfires of reproach” before 
tlie primate’s house, a tolerably signi- 
licaiit sign of wdiat might happe?i to 
himself; and stopped tlie coaches in 
tiie streets, demanding of their pas- 


sengers a pledge “ whether they 
were for Ireland, or England.” Even 
the hackney (soachmen exhibited their 
patriotic self-denial by the heroism 
of reiusing to carry any fare to the 
Castle, the residence of the viceroy. 
The ])a.ssiou became even more pow'er- 
ful than duelling. A Dr. Andrew's, 
of the C'astle jiartj^ challenging Lam- 
bei*t, a meinlier, at, the door of the 
Commons, on some election squabble, 
Lambert said, “ J shall go frst into 
the house, and vote against that 
rascal Nevilh*. Jones.” Andrew's re- 
])oaliiig the insult, iwd, as it seems, not 
allow ing time for this patriotic, vote, 
Lambert went in and complained ; in 
coiis(‘qiicnce of wliieh Andrew's W'as 
ordered into custody' ; ("arliT, the 
Master of the Rolls, — for even tJic 
lawyershad caught tire on the occasion, 
— (‘xclaimiiig of Andrews, "‘What! 
w'ould that man force hims(‘lf into a 
scat Iktc, and for what? only to pros- " 
tituto his vot(i to a man, the sworn 
enemy of his ciimitry,” (Lord George 
Sack\ill(‘, then Secretary for Ireland.) 
Tlie Si)i‘akei*, too, was equally' lios- 
tile. 'J'lie govcniinent wen^ finally 
(lefeat(‘d b^’ 1:^4 to 110. Never was 
ridiculous triunqili more ridiculously 
triumjdiant. The strangers in the 
gallery huzzaed, the mob in the streets 
huzzaed. When Lord Kildare re- 
turned to his house (lie had betm the 
leader (d the debate,) there w'as a 
proct‘sskm of some hours. All tlie 
world was rejoicing, Neville Jones 
w as prostrated, Ireland had cast aside 
her sackcloth, and w'as thenceforth to 
be rich, hyal, and liajip^'. The 
triniiqih lasted during the night, and 
w as forgotten in the moniing, Jones 
covered his retreat w'itJi a plea* 
sanliy, saving — “ 8o, after all, 1 am 
not to be In — igo, but Out — igo 
Jones,” a piece of wit, which dispos- 
chI many in that wit-loviiig land to 
believe, that he w’as not so very much 
a demon after all. But the revenge 
of government w'as longer lived than 
the ])opular rejoicing. Their first in- 
t(Mitioii W'as a giuieral casting out of 
all w ho had foiled them in the debate : 
a tw'o-lianded slaughter of officials— 
a massacre of the innocents. But 
the wTatli cooled, and w'as satisfied 
w’ith turning off Carter, master of 
the rolls; Slalonc, prime serjeailt; 
Dilks, the quarter-muster general; 
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and abolishing tho pension of Boyle, 
a near relative of the obnoxious 
. apeakcr. 

But a powerful man was now to be 
snatched away from tho scene : Pel- 
ham died. He had iKjen for som<‘ 
time suitering under the great disease 
of high life, high living. His health 
had given way to many feasts, many 
phj^icians, and the SeaiHboi ough wa- 
ters. He died on the 8tli of March, 
1764. 

' , Fi*ance next supplies the historian 
'With another dis]>hiy. 'i1ic two 
, countries diher, ev^en in the niiietecntli 
Centuiy, by eharaetiu’istics wholly ir- 
‘ reCuncilabJe ; and they are both of a 
stonier order as time advaueos with 
both. But, in tho eighreiMith eentury, 
each country hi its public tnnisaetions 
approached nearer to the propensities 
and. passions of tlie drama. The 
ra])Jd changes of the English cabiii(*t — 
•^he clever cire.iirnventioiis of courtiers 
— ^the bold do v'clopiue ills of political 
talent, and the dexterous intrigues of 
office — bore some r<*^eniblaiii e to the 
graver comedy. On the other hand, 
tJie'Coiut life of Fnuioe was ail a bull(*t. 
of wliieh Vi‘rsailIo'* was tlu^ patent 
theatre. There all was show.aiid scene- 
shifting, the tinsel of liigJi lile. and tlie 
frolhi of brilliant frivolity. — 'flie 
minister was edip.^ed by llie mis- 
ty-css ; the king was a butluou in the 
bands of the courtier; and the goverji- 
nient;'^^ a powerful nation was dis- 
posed (4* in th(‘ .style of a fiirtatiou 
behind the scene'!. 

• Louis XY. liad at thisperi<Mi grown 
weary of the faded grace.s of Madame di* 
Pomjiadour, and seleiiled for lii.s fa- 
Yourfte a woman of Irish extraction, 
of the name., of M inphy. I'he monareh 
h|id stooped Jow Oiiongli. for his' new 
sidtaiia was tlie daugliter of a shoe- 
maker. The royal history was 
scarcely more profligate, than it was 
ridiculous. His JMajesfy, Ihongh the 
luisband of a res|K*ctable ^tueeii, find 
iseemeil to isegavd every abomination 
<»f life as a royal jirivilegi*. lie had 
lirst adopttyi the .'socitity of a Madame 
(le Mailly, a eJevrr co<pn*tte, but 
with the (li.'^tqualifieatioii of being the 
litter reverse (rf handsome. Madame, to 
obviate, the known truant ry of tfie 
-King, introduced her sister^ Madairie 
do VintinMille, as i lever. but as ordi- 
nary as herself. Xiie hitter died in 


child-birth, supposed to have been poi- 
soned! The same family, however, 
supplied a third sultana, a very pretty 
personage, on whom the royal favour 
was lavished in the shape of a title, 
and she was created Duchess de 
Chatcauroux. 

But this course of rivalry was in- 
terrupted. The king was suddenly 
.‘seized with il]nc.ss. Fitzjames, BSliop 
of Soissoiis, came to the royal l)edside, 
and i*cinoiistrated. The mistress was 
dismissed, with a kind of ]niblic dis- 
grace, an<l the queen went in a sort of 
fmblic ponq>, fc* tiiank Hie saints for 
the royal n'peii lance. 

“ But,” says AValpoIc, ‘‘ as soon as 
the king's health was re-established, 
the cpi(‘en was sent to her prayers, 
tlie bislioji to his diocese, and tlie 
Duchess was recalled — but died sud- 
(hmly.*’ lie ends tho narrative with 
a reilection as pointed and as bitter 
as that of any Fivncb cliamberlain in 
existence : — ‘‘ 'riiongli a Jealous sister 
may b(‘ (lis])o,<e(l to d(‘spaicli a rival, 
(‘an we believer tliat hiy/wps and aoi- 
f'Sfior.^ ])oison V” 

Madame de Fonqiadour ha<l reigned 
])aramount for ji longer ]K*riod lhau 
any of lhos(‘ Mialeas or Cb*n;cs. Wal- 
]>ole de.scribes her as all that was 
ehanniiig in person and manner. But 
nearer observers hav(‘ doniisl iu‘r the 
praise of more than common gootlluoks, 
and more than vulgar animation. She, 
howevvr, evi^hmtly nndcrrstfiod the 
art of managing her old fool, and of 
keeping influoncj* by the aid of liis 
ministers. Madann* miugh*d eagerly in 
politics, pnrcha.'icd de|K‘ndent,s, yiaid 
her iiistrniiieiits wyll, gav(‘ the^gayest 
of all i>o.‘isit»le, entertainments — a rc- 
Mstl(‘ss source of snp(‘riority in France- 
— had a jmrse for many, and a smile 
for more : by her lh'eliiie.s.s kept up the 
spirits of tiu: 61d king, who was now 
vibrating between vice and supersti- 
tion ; fed, feti^d, and tiatt'ered the 
nobles.se, liy w hom .she was libelled, 
and tcorfihipped ; and with all the re- 
maining (i(.‘ccncie-s of France ex- 
claiming again.sl lj(?r, l>wt with all 
its faction, 'i, its priv^atc licimtiousness, 
and its political corniption, rejoicing in 
her reign; she fiouri.shed betbre the 
(we.s of Eurojie, tin* acknowiedged ruler 
of the throne. 

(,-nn w^(». wonder that this throne 
fell — that thiti career of glaring guilt 
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was, followed by terrible retribu- 
tion — that tliifl bacchanalian revel 
was inflamed into national freii/y — 
that tto riot of naked vice was to be 
jnmislied and extinguished by the 
dungeon and the scaflxild V 
Walpole, though foniuHl in courts, 
fiishioncd in politics, and a haunter of 
liigh life to tiie last, now and then 
exlfibits a feeling worthy of a manlier 
vocation, and an lioncster time. ‘‘ If 
1 do not forbid myself censure,” says 
he, “ at least 1 shall shim that ]K)ison 
of histories, flattery. How lias it 
predominated in writers. My Lord 
Bacon ^vas almost as iirofnse of his 
iucens(‘ to the memory of d(;ad kings, 
tih. he was iidiimons for clouding the 
memory of tlie living v ith it. Corn- 
mines, an lionester wriler, tJiough L 
lear, by the masters whom he pleased, 
not a much less servile courtier, says 
that the virtues of Louis XI. \)re- 
3 n)iideratod o\er his viee^. Kv(‘n 
Voltaire lias in a inamior purified the. 
dross of adulation whieh eonteni]) 0 - 
rary authors had s<iuandeivd on JjOuIs 
XIV. by adopting and relining it 
aJ'b‘r the tyrant was dead.” 

lie then becomes ouurageons, and 
wrilis in his easlle oi* Strawberry 
Hill, whatdie never would have dared 
1«t breathe in the circle of St. James's. 
“ If any thing can shock one of those 
mortal divinities, and lliev must be 
sJiocked bt*ft»re they can be corrected, 
it vould be to find, that the truth 
w'ould be relati'd of tlu*m at last. 
AXv, is it not cruel to them to hallow 
their memories. One is sure that 
tliey will neser hear truth ; l^hall they 
not even have a cJiau(‘e »)f n^ading it V” 
111 idl great ])olitical iii<»v'ements, 
where the authority of a nation has 
bemi shaken, w e are. strongly ineliiu'd 
to tiiink that the shock has originated 
in mal-admiuistralion at hoim^. fSonie 
of tlu! most remarkable passages in 
these volume.s ridatc to our early 
neglect of the. American colonies, in 
the peipetual stniggh’s of luiblic. men 
l‘or power, the remote world of tho 
IVeat seenmd to be wliolly forgotten, 
or to be rmnembeml *only when aii 
old governor (W as rijcalled, or a new 
creatiwe of oflice sent out. Those 
great provinces had bt*cii in the espe- 
cial department of the Secretary of 
Stale, assisted by the Board of Trade. 
'J’hat secretary had been the Luke of 


Newcastle, a niau whose optics seem 
never to have reached beyond White- 
hall.. It would scarcely be ci*edited^ 
what reams of papers, representations, 
memorials, and petitions from that 
quarter of the world lay monlderinif 
and unopened in his oflice. He even „ 
knew as little of the geography of Ma 
province, as of the state of it. During: 
the war, while the French were en-, 
eroachiiig on the frontier ; when Gen^ 
ral Ligouier liiiiti^d some defence for ' 
Annapolis, he re.])lied in his ev^asive,. 
lisping lumy, ^‘JiVunapoIis. Oh, yes, 
Anna poll, s must bfi defended — ^Whem 
is Annapolis 

But a more serious impolicy wm 
exhibited in the neglect of American 
claims to distinctions and oflices. No 
cabinet seems ever to have thought ox 
attaching the rising men of the colo- 
nies. by a fair and natural distribu- 
tion of honours. Excepting a few 
trilling ofliccs, scarcely more feliaii 
ini‘iiial, muk‘r the staff of tlie Brithib 
governors, ‘or conimission.s in the pro- 
\ iiicia) militia, the i>romotioii of an 
American w as scarcely ever licarif oL 
"i'lie result w as naturak — the Eug- i 
li^ll blood was soured in llu^ Aiiwi- 
rican veins; the original spirit of the 
ei>lonist lj<*came first sullen, and tlien 
hosille. ll was natural, us the pojm- 
lation giHwvmor(‘ mimerons ; wdiile indi- 
Aiilual ability fouml itself tinvarted in 
it,'? progress, and insulted by the pre- 
ferenee (fl’ strangers to all the ofliee-ii 
of the country, that the feelings of the 
3 >eople shoiihl jionder upon change. 
NtUliing could b.e more inqmliiic tfom 
this careless insult, and nothing nmro 
calamitous in its coiisexpiences. 'Iho 
intelligent lawyer, the eulerprisiHg 
merchant, the, Juuxly soldier, and 
America had tfuan all, grew rbitter 
against the country (f their aiiccste^.. . 
It would scarcely bo believed, fliat 
the ICpiscopal tflimvh wa.s almost 
AA'holly abandoned to weakness, 
verty, and unpopularity, and even that^ 
no bishop w as scut, to superintend the 
(‘xeriions, or sustain tlie eflicaov, or 
cement tin* connexion of the Church^ 
in America w ith the ('Ihnrch hi. Eng- 
land. The whole of the united ^n'o* 

> inces W'cre, by the absurd flctioii of a 
sinecure law, ‘riii the diocese of Ixm- 
don !” course, in the first collision,,^ 
IhcC.’hurcli was sw ept aw^ay like cliafl 
before the w ind. .^Vn Episcopal Church 





K |^ :c6uDe^lti^ StvHft Its 
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^ital tom-r 

z of tttoso 

$,:^t|»^e^ feeen p^jiled, 
hamblor 
cbletly in 

%f'^riatfi^al dttstnkl)rii^ "they 
^jJ'j|M*s^ci0^ied theih the seeds of 
CT »gyicahism f but uH ineu love public 
and Enj^lishnten love them 
as mfen <05' aby otbers^ Hereditary 


fiHfed :^ith ram of 
of sodetyf tHth the 
tbofiigitl^e, 

aid the ttose? luen jio 

sooner ac(|uire mdep^ddeiicis 

tliMi *thOy aim at 'politfcaT. ' %it who 
over he^’s Of n. titio'bf, honour among 
eyed tlie ablest* the most gallant, or 
tl«3 tnost'. attached of the Canadian 
cdlbttists? "The* French acted more 
rationally. Their Canadians have a 
noblesse, abd that 'noblesse to this 
moment kc^-> fheir station, and keep 
nj) the interest of France in Canada. 
Out obvious policy >voiilct be, to con- 
ciliate the leading men by titles <»l* 
honour, to conciliate the rising gene- 


ho^im, too, itre the most valuable of ration by giving thorn the oltices of 
i3ti;*wbm their' giving a certain rank their oxhi countiT, nnd make it a 
W th^ose objects of our regard, #liieh ' priiiciplQ of colonial goveniment, that 
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lidtNiurable, the most gracing, and low; thost‘ ranks should be given to 
the^SInst dfemianeiit rewai^ of public those brave and intelligent iiKtividuals 

a ts. Tlie Americans of our day of the colony who had best eitnM‘il 
; |o abhor a peerage ; tliough no them. We should tlien hear of no fac- 
opeojlde bn earth are more tcnaeibiis of tions, no revolts, and no republican- 
trifling and' temporary titles of ism in Canada, 
office. },^Kothingconl<l have boon easier It is a curious contrast to the pro - 
at this period, than the creation of an sent state of things, that during the 
aristocracy in America; <and nothing long reign of George II. government 
could have be€iu wiser, llic landed pro- was simply a game. Half a do^sen 
and there weyre some of vast powciful iiien 'vvere the playej-s* , Tho 
<|^sessrons; the leading men .of com- king was mi*vcly the looker on, the 
morceAA there were some of great ' pcojile kiu w no rngiv. of the rna|tor 


wealtfawtod the princijial lawyers, 
tSerc^en*. men of eloquence and 
,^bi|ity among tlioni — would have 
Slrtiied* t]^ nnehus of an aristocracy 
^5pt%ldy^^gbsh,.c^ connected witJi 
throne as the fountain of 
less strongly bound to 
^fe^ance.'" An ilpiscopacy, 
the^most, p<yu'eiful, required 
a word for its creation. And in 
iHr^ly, 'generous, and frcc-.spirited 
COlffirifeitidB, the colonies would have 
ilm 'i^ovtth Of El|(^aiid ; 

bitter collisions 
jv|? tavab interestii ; have oscaped'^'tbc 
Wiual wars which inflicted disaster on 
^|lib^i^?3s.ind, by^tjfie flmt of all bene^ife 
^‘.^America, she would have obtained 
^ 'that siiqpre- 

Wfae^ion, v^ch Is now ImnyTing 
the bxces'^of diluocraev. 
Cabada we. are'htifi tuo 

^ s^ptem, inevitabfy^ fb fol- 


their omi countiT, and make it a 
principle of colonial goveniment, that 
while the command of the forces, or 
the governor-generalship should b<‘- 
supplied from home, every office be- 
low^ thost‘ ranks should be given to 
those brave and intelligent iiKlividuals 
of the colony who had best eitrn(‘il 
them. We should tlien hear of no f«c • 
tions, no revolts, and no republican- 
ism in Canada. 

It is a curious contrast to the pre- 
sent state of things, that during the 
long reign of George II. government 
was simply a game. Half a do^sen 
powciful men 'were the playe|;5* , Tho 
king was mi*vcly the looker on, tlie 
pcojile kn(‘w no of the rni^tor 

than the passers by through Pall-Mall 
know of tlie^ pt‘rfonnadce5 gbhig on 
within the*' walls of its club-houses. 
It must shbek our pres(‘kt men <>f Jhe 
mob to hear of national interests 
tossed .about like so many ,Ml|iard 
balls by tUpse powderecl and fttlfleu , 
handlers of tlie cue. Yet every 
thing is to be judgCil of by fho, 
result. Public life '^''as nev^r yex- 
hibited on a more %howy; ^ scale, 
ParUament never abonudea ' With 
more acconiplishctl amlltyi^ ' BbS* 
land never commanded higher 
opce witli Eurdpe. If 
nas since become more cMteimivI, 
theivmore sectt^;''tmd.!f thtfvictdro^ 
of OUT own thne have, be^ On a 
of iiW^itude,%hich flTOwii% 
into shade, jlhr > 

rthen gavO'^^iVoofs of a 
no subsequent 

sccntl, m' ' 


It canuol 1)6 ; that, tlie 

hablta oJ:‘ tot. rto ’to whiel^ to 
statesmen , of that My >^eto .bom, 
iiaitfiriMly iniatteiiecd vibws Ipf 

llliouga party 
unque^ttoahly, ,«^te(t ia‘ all its 
force among tU^m, there, was no fao- 
tion. If tJiei'e was a strong competi- 
tion for po^% tore.wasiito of to 
meanness of.modfern intrigue;, and a 
minister of the days of Groorge 11. 
woiikl no more have stooiKid to to 
raj)hlc popularity,. tlian he wotdd have 
availed himself of its assistance or 
dreaded its alienation. 

We now come to one of those nego- 
ciations which, like, a gust of wind 
agaiiist a tree, while they seemed to 
shake, only strengthened the cabinet. 
A violent attack had been made in 
the house, upon Sir Tliomas Robinson, 
a great favourite with the king. Wal- 
peno strikes off his character with liis 
usual spirit. Sir ''Fhomas had been 
bred in Gonnan courts, and was 
rather restorejd, than naturalised to 
the genius of Gennaiiy. lie had 
German honour, loved German poli- 
tics, and “ could explain himself as 
little” as if he spoke only German.” 
Walpole attributes Sir Thomas’s poli- 
tical distinctions simply to >Icwcastle’s 
necessity for linding out men of ta- 
lents inferior to his owm, “ notwith- 
standing the difficulty of the disco vm\ ” 
Yet if the dnke had inteiuh^d to please 
his^ master, he could not have doj>e 
it more happily than by })rcsenting 
him with so congenial a servant. The 
king, “with such a se«retaiy in liis 
closet, felt himself in the very Ely- 
sium of Heren-liausen . ” 

Then follows a singular conv<'rsa- 
tioif between the king and Fox. The 
, Duke of Nev castle saw liis power tot- 
tering, and had begun to look out for 
n6\y^lie3. IJ[is iirSPt thought was to dis- 
. miss Pitt, the next and more natural, 
vto fciy to sweeten Fox.” Accord- 
fnglyi^n tliemonung of the 29th, the 
sent for Fox, reproached him for 
. concwm% to wrong Sir Thomas 
' JtobittfiO)^^ and asked him if he Jiad 
isnited mj|i Pitt tp ippposc his mea- 
j^es. F& assin'od him he had not, 
and tot .he given his honomr that 

would resign tot. Then, skid the„ 
Wtafe will fm stand up and edrry on 
.aijrrf^utes m to Hoiiko of pom- 
as to can do. with spirit. 

NO. cccnxxvi- . 


Fox, repHod, .1 must 
mwia f shall have; “ It yn&fiW 
better tor you,” said 
ahali have, .favour^ adtotaignAt 
conlidonoe,” but li^puld not; ox ' 
particulars, oftly toing vJf 
go to the Duke ©f iSfeurtoto » 
must, if yottiommaiid 
Fox, “ gp and sayl have 

No,”' repfi^id to. king, “ % % 
good .opinion of Yon- . Yon 
.abilities and houcsBty, but you 
wann. I ivill tod .a cohmion 
Lord Waldegraye. I haveoblij 
to you that 1 pover meutioiier 
pince tried yfp, and you would ^ ^ 
join him, and yet you made iid ilh^riF 
ofittorae.” , / . ^ 

Mingled .with these y^inemoi]^ are 
appoudiccs of anecdote, \th^o 
anecdotes g<nierally of remhfkgmo ' 
cliaractei’H. Among the* vest 
sketch of the famous Cvonnt 
(»iie of those mop wlio iflgu^eii li^ln 
Europe as the grand bpvlctoe of 
ministerial life, or rather of tlJat life, 
wiiicli in the East raises a slaveinto 
the highest appointments of the state^^ 
and after showing liim as a slippeij*^ 
bearer, places him b(*.8ide the tlironei 
The extravagances of the court of 
Saxony at that period w^oro proverbial, 
the elector being King qf Poland, and 
lavishing the revenues of his electorate 
alike on his kingdom aud^ 

Wliile the court was borrowing at^® 
interest of ten per cent. t!ie elector 
was lavishing money a.s if it rained 
from the skies, lie* had just wasled*^^^ 
£200,000 sterling on two royaljiiirf-'; ^ 
riages, given £100,000 sterling for ihjtii ’ 
Duke of Modena’.s gallery, of mStuto^ . 
given pensions in Poland 
to £50,000 sterling jiimve wliai^ hfe 
ceived, and enabled Count 
sonally to spend £00,000 a^year.; 

This favourite of foilune, qrigJuaJlY'',! : 
of a good family, w'^as only a page ' 
the bate king, and had'ihe educaj! 
of a page. By his assiduity, and 
never absent from the king*| side,"^ 
became pecessary to this hiaiTollpy^ 
idle monarch ; he himself, next^tp. _ 
monarch, being, probably, th<?'iah 
m^ in liis dominions. The 
a Gennan priffie minlsto 
have bqp a succcfBsion of 
nesses. ^ruhfrose.at 

ing, the duly instance 

: '' ^ 
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,liis career. But he was obligc^d to 
attend the king before nine, .after Jiav- 
%$ read the letters of the morning. 

the king ho staid until the hour 
of mass, which was at eleven. From 
jimass he went to the Countess 
. Moyensha, wdicre he remained till 
twelve. From her house he adjourned 
to dinner with the king, or to his own 
liouse, where he was surrounded by a 
IfiSrcle of proflip-tos, of his owti choos- 
ing. After dinner he undressed, and 
went to sleep till five. lie then 
ifressed, for the second time in the day, 
each time occupying him an hour. At 
""six he went to the king, with whom 
he staid till seven. At seven he 
Ifiwdiys went to some assembly, where 
he played deep, the Countess Moyen- 
sha being always of the party. .At 
ten he supped, and at twelve he went 
to bed. Thus did the German con- 
trive to mingle statesmanship with 
'"folly, and the rigid regularities of a 
life not to be envied by a horse in a 
mill, with the feeble frivolities of a 
child in the nursery. His expenses 
were immense; he ko])t three hun- 
dred servants, and ns many horses. 
Yet he lived without elegance, and 
even without comfort. His house 
wais a model of extravagance and bad 
taste. He had contracted a mania 
for building, and had at least a dozen 
country seats, wiiicli he scarcely ever 
visited. This enonnous expenditure 
Itkturally wnidiwl extraordinary re- 
sources, and he was said to sell all tlie 
groat appointments in Poland without 
.r^metcy. 

' Frederick of Prussia described him 
exactly, wiieii he said, that of all 
men of his age he had the most watches, 
di^esses, lace, boots, shoes, and slip- 
pers. Caesar would have put him 
among those well dressed and per- 
fumed heads of wiiich he Avas not 
afraid.” But this mixture of prodi- 
gality and profligaey Avas not to go 
unpunished, even on its OAvn soil. 
Bioihl involved Saxony in a Avar Avitli 
Frederick. Nothing could be more 
fbolish than the beginning of the w'ar, 
except its conduct. The Prussian 
king, the first soldier in Europe, iii- 
i^taiitly out-manopuvred the Saxons, 
. shut iip their Avhole array at Pima ; 
made them lay doAvii their aims, and 
took possession of Di^sden. The king 
and Ids minister took to flight. This 


Avas the extinctiuii of Briihrs power. 
On his return to Dresden, after peace 
had been procured, he lost his protec- 
tor, the king. The new elector dis- 
missed him from his oificcs. lie died 
in 1764. 

Some scattered anecdotes of Dod- 
dington are characteristic of the man 
and of the time. Soon after the arri- 
val of Frederick Prince of Wales in 
England, Paddington set up for a 
favourite, and earned the distinction 
to the pitifulncss of submitting to all 
the cai)riceS of his royal highness; 
among other instances, submitting to 
the practical joke of being nulled up in 
a blanket, and trundled down stairs. 

Doddington has been already spoken 
of as a Avit; .and even Walpole, fasti- 
dious as he Avas, gives some instances 
of that readiness which delights the 
loungers of high life. Lord Sunderland, 
a fellow commissioner of the treasur}% 
Avas a A^cry dull man. One day as 
they left the board, Sunderland laughed 
heartily about someiliing Avhich Dod- 
dington had said, and, when gone, 
Wimiingtou observed, “ Doddingtou, 
yon arc very iingratefid. You call 
SiiiiderUmd Kstiipid and sIoav, and yet 
3 'oii see how quickly he took AAdiat you 
said.” “ Oh no,” Avas the reply, “ he 
Avas only noAV laughing at Avhat I said 
last treasury day.” 

Trenchard, a neighbour, telling 
him, that though his pinery w^as 
extenshe, he contrived, by apply- 
ing the fire and the Ian to other 
puiq^oses, to make it so advantageous 
that he belieAied he got a shilling by 
eA’cry pinc-applc he ate. “ Sir,” said 
Doddingtou, “I would eat them for 
half the money.” Those are but the 
easy pleasantries of a man of conver- 
sation. The folloAA ing is better : Dod- 
dington had a habit of falling asleep 
after dinner. One *day, dining Avith 
Sir Richard Temple, Loril Cobhani, 
he Avas reproached Avitli hisidrow- 
siness. He denied having been asleep, 
and to prove his assertion, offered to 
repc^at all that Cobham had been sa}^- 
ing. He Avas challenged to do so. In 
reply, he repeated a story ; and Cob- 
ham acknow' lodged that he luid been 
telling it. “ Well,” said Doddingtou, 
“ and yet 1 did not hear a w^ord of it. 
But I Avent to sleep because T knew 
that, about this time of day, you would 
tell that stnn'.” 
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Tliere are few things moie singular 
than the want of taste, amonuting 
to the Ittdicieus, which is sometimes 
visible iu the mansions of public men, 
who have great 0})u1oucc at their dis- 
posal, Wali)olo himself, when ho be- 
came ridi, M as an instance of this bad 
taste in the laborious frivolity of his de- 
corations at StrawlK‘n*y hilL But in 
Doddiiigton we ha^ e a man of fashion, 
living, during his Avliole career, in the 
highest circles, fiuniliar uith eveiy 
thing that was graceful and classical 
in the arts, audA ct exhibiting at home 
the most ponderous and ta^vdry pomp. 
At his mansion at Eastlmry, iu the 
great bed-chamb<u\ hungnith tlie rich- 
est red velvet, nas pasted on “ ev(*i*y 
panel of the velvet his crest, a Imiit- 
iiig lioni, supi*ortc(l by an eagle, cut 
out in gilt leather, M liiic the Ibotdoth 
round his bed nils a mosaic of tlu* 
pocket and cutis of all liis em- 
broidered cJotlies.’* 

lie AViis evidently very fond of this 
crest, for in his villa at Hammersmith, 
(aft<n*war(ls th(*. well kinovii Branden- 
burg IIoiis(‘,) his cr(*st in j)ebbles v,a.s 
stuck in the centre of the turf betbre 
his door. 'riie chimney -])iece Ma^ 
hung with si)ars rejn-esiuUing icicles 
round the lire, and a bed of jmrplc 
lined witli orange, Mas crouned by a 
dome of ]>eacock’s feathers. The 
great gallery, to m liicli M as a beautiful 
door of Mhite marble, sujjpurtcd by 
two columns of lajjis la/aili, m as not 
only filled M’itli busts and statues, but 
had an inlaid fioor of marble, and all 
this Aveight Avas above staii>. One 
day showing it to KdAvard, Duke 
of York, (brother of (Jeorge HI.) 
Doddingtoii said, Sir, some. ))ersoiis 
tell me, that tliis room ought t<i he 
on tlie ground. “ Be easy, Mr. J)o<l- 
dington,” said ilic prince, “ it will 
soon be there.” 

At length this reign, Avliich began 
in doubt of the, succession, and Avas 
can'ied on in ditfuadties both political 
and commercial, came to a clo.'-'O in 
the most memorable ])rospcrity. The 
British anns AAere triumpfiant in every 
(juartev, and the king liad arrived at 
tlie height of i>opularity and fortune, 
Avhen the sudden bursting of a ven- 
tricle of the heart, put an end to hi-^ 
life in October, 17(1(1, in his seventy- 
seATuth year, and the thirty-third of 
Ills j[)ossession of the tliroiie. 


A general glance at the reigns of 
the first tlirce Georges, might form'^a 
general view of the operations of 
jiarty. In other kiiu liouis, the will of 
the mouaixJi or the talents of the 
ininLster, alone stand before the eye 
of the historian. In England, a tlihd 
pOM'erexists, more clficient than either, 
and moulding the character of botli, 
and this is party, the combination of 
able members of the legislature; 
united b}' siinilaritA' of vicAA s, and con- 
tinuing a systematic struggle for the 
supremacy. T’his influemi*. makes 
the minister, and dii*ects oven tlie 
sitter on the throne. And this iiifiii- 
ence, Wonging sohdy to a free govern - 
ineut, is essential to its existence; ft 
is the legitimate medium betAveeu the 
peojile and llie eroAAn. It is the 
peaceful oigan of that public, voice 
Mdiich, Avithout it, Avoiild speak only 
in thuiuler. It is that giTat preser- 
vative ]>riiicii>le, Avliich, like the tides 
of the ocean, ]>iirifics, invigorates, and 
animates the Avhole Avithout 

rousing it into storm. 

The redgn of George tins First, M as 
a continual effort of the consiittitional 
spirit against iherenmants of papistry 
and tyranny, Avliich still adhered to 
the goYernuient of England. The 
r(*igii of the second (k'orge Avas a more 
(Iwided adAance of constitutional 
rights, ]>uAvers, and feelings. The 
]>acific adminisl ration of AValpoJe 
made the nation commercial; and 
Avhen the young JVetcnder landed in 
8<'otJand, in 1715, lie found adherents 
only In tlie wild gallnntrA, and feudal 
faith of the clans. In Jhigland Jaeo- 
hitisni bad alr(‘ady perished. It had 
undergone that death fnmi Avliicli there 
is no ivstorati<ai. It liad been sAvept 
aAvay from Ibi^ rcccdlectiojis of tfifo 
country, by the infiiix of active and 
ojmleiil prosperity, 'riu* braA'C moun- 
taineer might cMiIt at the sight of the 
Jacobite banner, and folhiAV it bohjly 
over hill and dah‘. But the Knglishmaft 
Avc.s no longer the man id' feudaJLsm. 
The wars of tin? Kos(‘s could be ror 
ncAveil no more. Ill* Avas no longer 
the fierce retainer of the baron, or 
the armed Aassal of the kin^. He 
had rights and jiosscssions of his owili|f " 
and he valued botJi too mncli to cast 
them away in civil coiitiict, for claims 
Mdiich had become emaciated by tlie 
lajAse of years, and sacrifice freedom 



for the superstitions ronuwiec juf a 
y&nished royalty. 

Thus the last enterprise of Jacobi- 
tism was closed in the field, and the 
bravery of the Highlander was thence- 
forth, with better fortune, to be dis- 
tinguished in the service of the empire. 

TJie reign of the third (ieorge began 
wdth the rise of a new iidiaenee. 
J acobitism had l)eeu trampled . II au- 
Over and St. Germains w ere no longer 
rallying cries. Even Whig and Tory 
were scarcely more than imaginary 
names. The influence now was that 
of family. 'I’he two great divisions 
of the aristocracy, the ohl and the 
new, w'ere in the field. The ])e<>ple 
wdx3 simply spectators. The fight 
was in the Homeric style. Great 
champions challejigwl each other. 
Achilles Chatham brandished his spear, 
and flashed his divine armour, against 
the defenders of the throne, until he 
became himstdf the defender. The 
Ajax, the Dumiexhi, and the whole 
tribe of the classic leaden's, might have 
found their oouiitei'i)ai*ts in the emi- 
nent men who •uccessively appeared 
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in the front of the struggle ; and the 
nation looked on with justified pride, 
and Euro])e Avith natural w^onder, at 
the intellectmil resources which could 
supply so noble and so prolongc<l a 
<lisplay of ability. Hie oratorical and 
legislative naiiu^s of the first thirty 
years of the reign of George the Thml 
have not been surpassed hi any legis- 
lature of the WMArld. 

But a still more important period, 
a still more strmuious struggle, and a 
still more illustrious triumph, was to 
<^ome. The British ]>arliamcnt w^asto 
he the scene of lalK)UTS exerted not 
for Britain alone, but for the globe. 
'J'he names of Tilt, Fox, Burke, and 
a crowd of men of genius, train<Ml by 
their example, and following tlieir 
career, arc cosmo]>olite. Tlicy belong 
to all countries and to all generati(»ns. 
'riieir sno(‘esses not only SAVOirt tlui 
most dangerous of all despi^tisnis from 
the field, but opened that fichl for an 
advance of human kind to intellectual 
A'ictories, Avhich.may yet thvow’^ all the 
trophies of the past iiito the shade. 


T/ie Reign of Ueorgt the Second. 
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'‘To-Mouiiow wc ljuit Home,” said 
Mildred; “let us s]»end the day in 
quest of nothing ,new, Init in a fare- 
well visit to some of our lii*st and 
oldest friends. How soon does that 
which we very much admire, come to 
l)e an old friend 1” 

Winston ftdl the same inclination 
as herself; but Mr. and Miss Bloom - 
held, since nothing new was to be 
seen, preferred to stay at home and 
rest themselves, in auticij)ation of the 
morrow’s jounioy. Winston and 
Mildred therefore started ti)g<‘thcr. 

'fhey entered a carriage and drove 
to St. Peter’s ; alighting, however, at 
the entrance of themagniticeiit colon- 
nade nhich extends before it. 'Hie 
last visit wo ])ay to any ivinarkablc 
])hice bears <1 strong rcvsemblance to 
th(i first ; for the i)rosi)ect of quitting 
it revi>cs the freshness of the scene, 
and invests it for a second time with 
something like tin* charm of novelty. 
As it broke on as bedn'o from a past 
spent in ignorance of il, so now 
seem to look ont on it from the long 
antici|)at(*d absence of the future, 

“ Standing at the extremity <»f the 
eoloimadc,” said AVinslon, “ how 
diminutive seem tin*, men wlu^ an' 
ascending the broad flight of stojts 
that lead to the church itself ; and the 
carriages and horses drawn up at tin* 
bottom of those stO])s look like cJiil - 
(Iren’s toys. ]\Icn have* dwaifed them- 
selves by their own creations.” 

“ Wiio is il,” said JSIildred, “ that 
in his oracnlar criticism pronoiiimed 
this eoloimadc, beautiful as it is, lobe 
dispTOportiomxl to the building, and 
out of place. Whoever it was, he 
must have excogitated the idea at a 
distance, and in some splenetic lui- 
moim; it never could have entered 
through his eyesight standing here. 
Had there been a portico to the 
church, such as wc ai-e told Michael 


Angelo intended, resembling that of 
the Pantheon, then this colonnade | 
might have . been unnecH'ssary it ; 
Avould always have been a beautiful 
addition— but with so flat, a fai^adc^ ^ 
(the only part of the building, I think, , 
which disappoints expectation,) I 
pronounce the voloiinade to be abso- 
lutely essential. Without it the teiii- 
jile would never seem to invite, as it ’ 
does and ought to do, the whole 
Christian world to enter it. Oh, if it 
w ere only to girdle in those t\io beau- 
tiful fountains, it were invaluable.”. 

“ Beautiful indeed ! Such should 
fountains be,” said AViiiston. “ The 
water, in its graceful and noble play, 
should eoi)Stitut(* the sole ornament. 

If you introduce statuary, the w^ater 
should be an acccssaiy to the statue, 
and no hmger tlu^. principal orna- 
imuit.” 

“ How' 1 abominate,” said Mildred, * 

“ all those dcvwes for s})irting w^ater 
out of the mouths of animals ! It is 
a constant surprise to me that a taste 
so evidently revolting to all (>ur na- 
tural associations, should b({ still per- 
severed in. 'I’o l(‘ave unmentioned 
more odious devices, I (*an never pass 
without a sense of the disagreeable 
and the offensive, even those lions or 
l(X)pards, Avhichever tiny may be, in 
th(‘ Piazza del Popoloi who arc ahuii- 
daiitly supplying the inhabitauts with 
water through tluur mouths. Ami 
where the fountain is made to play 
over the statue, what a disedfoured 
and laimmlable a]>j)oaraiicc it neces- 
sarily gives to the marbh^! Lcyihe 
river god, if yon Avill, lean safe atid 
trampiil over his reversed and sym- 
bolic lutcher : or at the feet of somb 
statue, half siuTOunded by foliage, let 
the little fountain be seen playing 
from the ground ; but keep ^le statue 
out of the w ater, and oh^ keep 
w'ater out of the statue !”* 


* “ The good Abderites ” writes Wielaud in his Mderiten, once got the notion 
that such a town as Abdera ought no longer to be without its fountain. They would 
have one in their market place. Accordingly, they procured a celebrated sculptor 
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They ascended the broad flight of 
Bteps, and seemed now to feel them- 
selves dwarfs as they nionuted — and 
entered the portico. Here arc several 
grbhps of allegorical figm*cs, and to 
the rigid ami left the equestrian 
statues of (fliarlemagiic and Con- 
stantino. 

“ I am not surprised,” said Mildrctl, 
‘‘at the mistake of a countryman of 
ours, who took (fliaiicmagnc for »St. 
Paul. Olio would more naturally 
look for the apostle here.” 

“What! than the gi-eat benefataor 
of the Papacy ! I rather suspect,” 
replied 'W inston, “ that St. Paul 
would find himself Ic^ss at home in 
this tenijile than Charlemagne. What 
think you of tlu'sc^ colossal allegories? 
Here we have Truth, ^rith her inva- 
riable mirror.” 

** Whicli mirror, it lins always ap- 
peared to me,” said Alildred, “ has a 
very poor significance. It reflects 
faithfully the surface of all things. 
But this is not the sort of truth wo 
care much about.” 
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“ But it reflects faithfully^ 

“That would rather illustrate the 
good moral lesson to speak the truth, 
than the exalted efibrt to attain it.” 

“ Here the lady — and a very sweet 
face she has — is looking at herself in 
the iniiTor. This must represent, I 
sn]n>ose, metaphysic tnitli.” 

“ If so, that must be the reason,” 
rejoined Mildred, “ that she is placed 
here outside the temple. 1 am afraid 
Mhe will never cnier it. But we 
will.” And they proceeded into the 
church. 

“ What an admirable effect has this 
high altar I” said Winston, in a sub- 
dued exclamation. “Standing as it 
doe.s in the centre, just beneath the 
dome, and so justly proportioned, it 
at once occupies the whole building, 
and explains its purpose to the eye. 
I caunot agi-oe with the criticism 
which has objected to the twisted 
c<dumii in a position like this. These 
four bronze and gihled pillars — how 
U>fly they arc! — sustain nothing of 
greater weight than the canojw above 
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from Athens to design and execute for them a group of figures representing the god 
of the ocean, in a car drawn by four .sea-horses, surrounded by nymphs, and tritons, 
and dolphins. The sea-horses aud the dolphins were to spout a quantity of water 
out of their nofttrils. But when all was completed, it was found that there was 
hardly water enough to supply the nose of a single <dolphiii. So that when the foun- 
tain began to play it looked for all the world as if the sea-horses and the dolphins 
had all taken a miserable cold, aud were put to great shanit* there in the public 
place by rea.'ion of this dropping ihciini. this was too ridicnloiiB for eren the 

Abderites to endnte, tliey removed the whole group into the tcnsplc of Neptune ; and 
now, as ofte:f as it is .sliown to a foreigner, the custodian, in the name of the worthy 
town of Abdera,b'itteTlY laments that ho glorious a w'ork of art should have been 
rendered useless by the j^atVnnoni/ of 

In like manner, our good JUrhjhtouiani^ lately got porj^essed of the notion that their 
Fca-beaten town ought no longer to be without its fouutain. They accordingly pro- 
cured, not an artist from Athens, but a tall iron machine from Birmingham, tall as 
their houses, aud much resembling in form one eaudie&tick put upon another. This 
they placed in the choicest site their town afforded. Its ugliness was of po impor- 
tance,, as it was to be hidden underneath thegraceiul and ample flow of water. But 
when this whaler- spouting instrument was erected, it w'^as found here too that no 
w'ater was tct be had — no natural and gratuitous supply. Aud now when the stranger 
wonders at this tall disfigurement, and inquires into its meaning, he is told how the 
spirited efforts of tho^rightoiiians to adorn their town have been rendered fruitless 
by the parsimony ^ ‘vrater-companies. Once a week, however, his cicerone will ad- 
vertise him — once every week and for ti|;o hours together— the fountain is let of to 
the sound of mnsic, and the people are gathered together to see it play — or rather, 
ho might add, to weep — for even at these moments it feels the effect of the same 
cruel spirit of parsimony. 

Our countrymen had better leave fountains alone. The introduction of them into 
London is nothing but a thoughtless imitation of what can only be a pleasing and 
natural ornament in a quite different climate. Who cares to sec water spirting in 
the fog of I/ondon, in an atmosphere cold and damp, where there is rain enough to 
drown the fountain, and wind enough to scatter it in the air 1 Out of the whole 
twelve months there are scarce twelve days where this bubbling up of water in our 
city does not look a very discomfortable object. 
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tliein, aud are here as much iii the 
character of ornament as support. 
The dove, in its golden atmosphere of 
glorj’, the representation of the Holy 
Spirit, which is indeed at the ex- 
tremity of tlie church, seems hronght 
within them, and to be tloating Iw- 
twoen the columns. In every ])ictiire 
or engraving I have seen, the contrary 
eflcct is preSneed, and tlie liigJi altar, 
losing Us central ])Osition, seems 
transferred, with the dove in it, to 
the extremity of the church.” 

“And this semicircle of small burn- 
ing lamps, arranged in tJudr mystical 
trinities on the marble balustrade 
before it; and this double flight of 
stairs,” continued AVinston, as the} 
approached the altar, and looked over 
the balustrade, “leading down to 
those brazen doors below, before which 
other burning lami»s arc suspended; 
aud that marble ligiirc of the Pope 
kneeling before them, kneeling aud 
praying incessantly for the people — it 
is altogether admirable !” 

“ I’ho light of lamps and lai)crs,'’ 
said JViiidred, “burning in midday, 
had upon me at first an incongruous 
effect ; they seemed so snpeiiluous 
and out of "place. But after a little 
reflection, or a little habit, they ceased 
to make this impression. The lamp 
and.thc taper arc not liere to give light, 
but to he light. The light i.s a mystical 
and brilliant ornament — it is here for 
its own sake — and surely no jc^^ cilery 
.and no burnished gold could surpass 
it in effect. These brazen lamps 
round the altar, each tipped with its 
steady, unwavering, little globe of 
light, arc sufficiently justified by their 
beauty and their brightness. In the 
light of tlie tajier, as in the water of 
the foimtam, the ordinary jjui’iioses of 
utility are forgotten — enough that it 
is beautiful.” 

“ IIovv admirabio the arrange- 
ment,” said Winston, “ of the tombs of 
the pontiffs 1 The sculpture on them 
seems as much a part of the church as 
of the monument. 'I'hat kneeling 
figure of Clement XIH., kneeling 
uj)oa its exalted tomb — I shall see it 
whenever I think of St. Peters. It 
is here, and not in the Vatican, that 
(btnova triumphs. I'liat genius' of 
Death, reclining underneath the i>on- 
tiff, wiili his torch rc\ersed — what 
ronld bo more expressive, more ten- 
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der, more jnelancholy ! And Faith* 
or Keligion, whichever she may be, 
.standing upright on the opiiosite side, 
and leaning licr outstretched hand 
tvif/i force upon the marbl(j — is a 
noble figure t<io. Bui I could wil- 
lingly hav(^ disjieu.sed with those 
s))ikes around Iku* head, sigiiilViiig rays 
of light.” 

“It is a fortunate subject for the 
artist, that of the Poj ’ said Mildrocl, 
“Being a temporal prince, a high- 
priest, and it is to be supposed, a 
saint, he can be represented in all 
altitudes ; in tlie humility of prayer, 
or the dignity of^empire. Yonder lie 
rises, blessing the people, aud hci'C he 
sits enthroned, giving out the law, 
and Religion is looking up to him ! 
Have you observed tliis monument to 
our Janies IT. V — who ctu’tainly de- 
served a tomb in St. Peter’s, .since lio 
paid the price of a kingdom i'ov il . It 
is one of the lea.st coii.si)iciioiis, but 
not one of the loa.st beautiful Of 
Canova’s. Tliosc two youthful figures 
leaning their brows each on his in- 
verted torch — .standing sontiiicla by 
that closed door — are they not inex- 
pressibly graceful ? And that closed 
tloor ! — so firmly closed ! — and the 
dead have gone in !” 

“ Mildred Willoughby,” said Win- 
ston, “ yon are a poet.” 

It was the first time he had ever 
called his companion by her Chris- 
tian name. It was done .siiddenl}^ in 
the moment of admiration, and her 
other name was also coujdcd with it ; 
but he had no sooner uttered the 
word “ Mildred” than he felt .singu- 
larly embarrassed. She, hon ever, by 
not perceiving, or not seeming to per- 
ceive his embarrassment, immediately 
dissipated it. 

“ If I wxre,” said she, “ to toll me 
of it would for over check the inspira- 
tion, To banish all sn.spicion of 
poetry, let me make a cariung criti- 
cism, the only one, 1 think, which the 
^lole interior of this edifice would 
suggest to me. I do wish that its 
marble pillars could be swept clean of 
the multitudes of little boys tlmt are 
clinging to them — t‘horubs I suppose 
they are to bc^ calh'd. By breaking 
the pillar into* compartments, they 
destroy the effect of its height. Little^ 
indeed, they are not; they are big 
enough. A colos.sal iufant — what can 
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made of it V Aud an iefaut, too, 
that must not smile, of he might be 
taken for a reja-esentative of some 
dther love tliaii the celestial?” 

“ Ay, and do what the artist will,” 
said Winston, “ the two Loves often 
bear a very striking resemblance. In 
the church of St. Giovanni, amongst 
their wreaths of flowers, the cherubs 
Imvc a very Anacreontic appearance.” 

“But away with criticism. One 
farewell look,” cried JVlildrcd, “at this 
magnificcMit dome. ITow well all its 
accessaries, all its decorations, are 
proportioned and harmonised — grow- 
ing lighter as they rise liiglier. Here 
at tlie base of each of the four vast 
columns which support it, we have 
gigantic statuary — s(‘-en and fejt to 
be gigantic, yet distiiibiiig nothing by 
its great magnitude — just above the 
columns those ex(pnsite bas-reliefs — 
next the circular mosaics — tlien the 
ribbed roof, so chastely gilded and 
divided into coiiipartmcnts, distinct 
yet never separated from the Avliole — 
it is perfection !” 

They bade farewell to St. Peter s ; 
and, in i)ursuancc ol their design, re- 
entered their carriage and tlrovc to its 
great dilapidated rival — the Coliseum. 

“No dome here but the wide hea- 
vens,” said Winston, as they a]»- 
proached th(‘ vast circular ruin rising 
arch above arch into the air. “ How 
it scales, and n ould embrace the sky ! 
Verily these old Romans sK^euicd to 
have no idea that any thing was to 
come after them ; they lived and built 
upon the earth as if they n ere the 
last types of the luiiuaii species.” 

“ Mutability and jirogress are mo- 
dern ideas ; they had not attained to 
them,” said JMildred. 

They walked i)artly round the inte- 
rior, looking through the deep arches, 
overhung with verdure, and regretting 
the patches licre apd there too per- 
ceptible of modern masonry, and still 
more the ridiculous attempt, by the 
introduction of sonn; contemi)tible pi^ 
tures, or altar pieces, in the arena, fo 
christianisfi the old heathen struc- 
ture. They then ascended to the 
summit to enjoy tJic prospect it com- 
mands, both of the distant country, 
the beautiful hills of Italy, and of 
the neighbouring ruins of ancient 
Rome. 

.. “How plainly it is the change of 
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religion,” said Winston, “ which gives 
its true antiqiuty to the past ! All 
that we sec of ancient Rome bears the 
impress of Paganism ; every thing in 
the modern city, of Catholicism. It 
is this which puts the great gulf be- 
tween the two, and makes the old 
Roman to have lived, as it seems to 
us, ui a worid so dillerent from our 
own. Strange ! that wliat in each 
age is looked upon as prc-(^iuciitly 
unchangeable and eternal, should by 
its tran^orinatioiis mark out the seve- 
ral eras of mankind. Ay, and this 
religion n liich now Alls the city witii 
its temples — which I do not honour 
with tin*, name of Christianity — will 
one day, by its departure from tln^ 
scene, have made St Peter’s as com- 
plete an antiquity as the ruins avc are 
now' sitting on.” 

“ I notice,” said Mildred, “yon are 
somewhat bitter against Catholicism.” 

“I was tolerant when at a dis- 
tance from it, and w hen again at a 
distance I shall perhaps grow tolerant 
again. Rut a priesthood, not teach- 
ing blit ruling, governing men in their 
civil relations, seizing all education 
into its own hand, training the think- 
ing part of the community to hypo- 
crisy, and the unthinking to gross 
credulity — it is a spectacle that exas- 
perates. I used in England to be a 
staunch advocate for educating and 
endowing the Roman ChUholic priest- 
hood of Ireland. I shall ne\cr, 1 
think, advocate that cause again. To 
educate this priestliood, — w hat is it 
but to perfect an instrument for tlie 
n*straiiiing and corrupting the educa- 
tion of all the rest of tlie people ? To 
endow this priesthood, — ivdiat else 
would it be but to give them an addi- 
tional influence and power, to be used 
alw^ays for tlieir ow'u aggrandisement, 
and "the strcugtlieiiiug of their own 
usurt>atious V Tin* donative of a Pro- 
testant govcrnmmit w'ould not make 
them de])endent upon that goveru- 
ment ; they have sources of wcaltli in 
their ow n superstitions ; they draw 
their vitality, and strike then* roots, 
in a fai* other soil than the crafty 
munificence of an ojijxment. Tliey 
w ould use the gift as best it plcase<l 
them, aud defy a government — 
anxious only for iieace — to with(U*aw 
it. No! even if the tranquiliity of 
tlie empire sliould rciiuire the two 
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churclies to bo plaocd on an cqnal 
footing, I still would not endow the 
Roman Catholic. — But pardon me, 
— what have wc to do with the poli- 
tics of England here V” 

“ I cannot tell yon,” said Mildred, 
quite acquiescing in this dismissal of 
the subject. “ i cannot tell you what 
a singular pleasure it gave me when 
I first saw the classic ruin — the few 
upright Ctprinthian pillars with their 
entablature across tliein, and the 
broken column lying at their feet — 
which the pictures of Claude make us 
so familiar with. It must be con- 
fessed, that the back-gi-ound of iny 
j>icture — such as the Vampo Vaccina 
atforded me — ^was not exactl 3 '^ what a 
( 'laude would have selected. IIow dif- 
ferent in character and significance are 
the two ruins — the classic and the ro- 
]nantic I The one square, ^vcll-defined, 
well-proportioned, speaks of an age of 
order ^ — ^when Time stood still a little, 
and looked with complacency on what 
he was about ; the other, with its 
round towTXs of unequal height, its 
arches of all shapes and dimensions, 
full of grandeur, but never exhibiting 
either comphdenesy or congruity, tells 
ns clearly of a period of turmoil and 
disorder, and groat desigis >vithal, — 
when Time hiul struck his tent, and 
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was hurrying on in confused march, ^ 
with bag and baggage, knight, stan- 
dard, and the sutler’s W’ngon all juin-^ 
bled together. — Let us, on our re- 
tuni, pass through that group of deso- 
late Corinthians ; and, looking in at 
the Capitol, bid farewell to the Ihjin^ 
(Jladiatory 

In retracing their steps, they there- 
fore passed through the old forum, and 
then ascending the Capitol, entered the 
museum there, and renewed their im- 
pression of that admirable statue. 
What j)ain ! — but pain overmastered 
— on that brow, as he sinks in death ! 
Nor was the channing little group of 
Cupid and Psyche forgotten. That 
kiss ! it merits to be eternised. In his 
love, w hat delight I In hers^ what 
devotion ! 

“ Bnt ab^)ve all,” said Mildred, “Jet 
us do reverence, before wc i)art, to 
Aristides the Just, ITow self-con- 
tained ! Austere — the lov('r more of 
virtue than of man. Full of his grand 
abstractions, be asks for notliing oven 
of the gods. Let them do justice! 
Nay, let them submit to justice too ! 
Great leveller ! Is not virtue so un- 
compromising as this, very near to 
rebellion against tlie gods and des- 
tiny?” 


CiiArrER VIII. 


The next moruing the whole pai’ty 
were packed in their travelling car- 
riage to start from Rome. Winston 
had no longer refused that fourth scat 
which had been destined for him at 
Genoa. 'J’o say nothing of some dimi- 
nution of exi)onse (a very worthy sub- 
ject of consideration with all travel- 
lews,) it was a gr(‘at relief to Mr. 
Bloomfield to have a second gcntle- 
iiiaii ill their party. It decreased ma- 
terially his own share of iiersonal 
trouble. Besides which, the travel- 
ling experience of Winston, and liis 
more familiar acquaintance with the 
Italian, rendered him very aeeeptabh*. 
Mildred had generally acted as inter- 
preter; and so long as the s|ieaker 
would answer in the same pure Tuscan 
in which she addressed him, she could 
perform the office admirably well. 
But unfortunately, the traveller in 
Italy has most need for his Italian 


exactly where any thing but pure 
Tuscan is spoken. She could ahvays 
succeed in making herself understood ; 
hut w as ol'ten sadly at a loss to under- 
stand that answ er whicli, with all duo 
dexterity, she Jiad elicited. 

On they now rattled througli tlic 
streets of Rome. What rags upon 
tliose beggars ! Patches of all colours, 
red, blm‘, brown; but worn with siicb 
an ail* of calm assuranc(\ as if the 
garment of many colours had been 
bestowed on the most favoured son of 
hmnaiiity. 1'hey passed the peasant 
dame, or dams(.*l, in her gaudy attire, 
with gold eomh and ear-rings glitter- 
ing in her jet black hair, and that 
square folded liaiidkcrchief on her 
head, which we always associate with 
the i)andit’9 wife ; and amidst the 
8quali<l populace th<*rc appeared now 
and then, quite distinct from the rest, 
a forai or face of some youth, or 
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niaiilcn, or old «ian, that uiijjht havo 
issued from the canvass of Rapliael. 
The apostles of the old masters, at 
least, are walking still about Rome ; 
and sometimes a Virgin Mary is seen 
sitting at the door, and still more 
often a ^mng John the Baptist looks 
lip to yon from tlie pavement. Their 
own postilion reminded the whole 
party of the Suonatore di Violim of 
Raphael — whose fiddlestick, by the 
way, being that of a bass viol, might 
at first sight be mistaken for a folded 
riding-whip. 

On they jiass by the beautiful 
church of St. Giovanni, the statues on 
the roof and over the iK)rtico of which 
have at least one point of resciinblance 
with their saintly protot^^pes-— ‘they 
arc standing out there in the clear 
blue hoavens, to which, and not to 
the earth, they seem to belong. At 
•the Port Sebastian thc}^ are detained 
by a string of wine -carts, each drawn 
by one horse, with his pliuno of black 
feathers on his head, and each cart 
furnished with its goatskin umbrella, 
under the shade of which the driver 
lies fast asleep. Then follow a long 
cavalcade of peasants, mounted on 
mules or asses — mounted of a truth, 
for they sit on a high wooden saddle, 
their arms folded under their long 
brown cloaks, and a black pointed 
hat upon their heads. Strange 
figures ! 

“ A flower in that hat exclaimed 
Mildred, as one jiasscd her with a 
beautiful carnation stuck into a beaver, 
ivhich, except that it retained its 
pyramidal form, and was there upon 
a" human head, could not have been 
recognised as hai at all, ‘‘And be 
wears it seriously,” she continued, 

“ serenelj”' — without the least feeling 
of incongi’uity. Oh, I like that !” 

Getting ciear of this train, they 
advanced throngli the gate into the 
open country. 'Po* their left the old 
aqueduct extended on the horizon its 
long Hue of mined arches; to the 
right the plain was dotted with mere 
massive tragui^tsof imdistinguishablo 
ruin, looking tike what the geologists 
cull boulders. The trace c»f man’s 
labour was lost in them ; llic work of 
the artificer had come to resemble the 
nnlost accident of Nature. 

And so Rome was left behind. 


a Tak. [Febmair, 

Is that smoke or a Cloud,” asked 
Bloomfield, “ that rests so con- 
stantly upon that mountain V ” 

“It is Vesuvius 1 Vesuvius I” ex- 
claimed the rest of the party. 

But they found themselves in a 
position, at that moment, the least of 
all favourable to enthusiastic emotions. 
Their carnage was delayed at the 
entrance into Naples, in the middle of 
a wide road, the hottest #and tho 
dustiest that can be imagined. There 
they were arrested to undergo the ex- 
amination and the extortions of tho 
custom-house gentry. Poor Mr. 
Bloomfield was m a fever. His pass- 
port had been asked for six several 
times between Rome and Naples, and 
e.ach time solcl}^ as it seemed, to ex- 
traet a gi’atuity. Even the military 
guard stationed at the gates of the 
tomas had begged. No one in Italy 
seemed to speak to him but to beg, or 
to hiy the foundation^ as a lawyer 
would say, for a begging question. 
And now these fellows were examin- 
ing, or pretending to examine his 
baggage, and iverc evidently resolved 
to keep them there, in the sun and 
the dust, till they had paid a sufficient 
ransom. In this position it was that 
Winston and Mildred were, by stolen 
glances, taking their first survey of 
the burning mountain. By stolen 
glances, because they >vere compelled 
from a certain feeling of politcucs'? to 
share in the anxieties ami cliJigiin of 
Mr. Bloomfield. For themselves, they 
both agreed it was innoh better to 
submit quietly, and at once, to all these 
impositions ; even if thciv. were a fair 
chance, after much controversy, of a 
succ^jssful resistance. TheiT is surely 
no money so well laid out as that 
w hich purchases equaniinit5\ 

They were extricated at length, and 
the can’iage rattled on into Naples. 
Mr. Bloomfield had written to ])ro- 
cure apartments in the quarter of tho 
Chiaja^ opposite the Villa Realc, (or 
royal gardens.) To these therefore 
they drove. 'VViiistoii of course found 
Ids Avay to an hotel. 

That evening he walked out to look 
at the burning mountain. It was now, 
and during the wdiolc period of their 
stay, in a state of gi*eat activity, wlucli 
some dignified with the name of an 
eniption. As W'inston watched its 
burning summit across lui angle of 
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the bay, he thought he had never ficcii 
any thing which so conoiplctely Jasci- 
nated the e^'c* The flame alternately 
rising and falling leads the spectator 
every moment to expect something 
more than he has hitherto seen, and 
that now it is about to burst ibrth. 
And even at this distance it is so evi- 
dent not a fire upon but within the 
mountain, fwun the manner in which 
the flame sinks down, and that red 
metallic glare which shoots along the 
rock}'- summits and cavities, where 
the fire is not visible. Yet fascinating 
as the object was, it did not entirely 
rivet the thoughts of Winston. To 
his own suri)rise and confusion, he 
found that he, a professed admirer of 
nature, M’as standing, for the first 
time, by the bay of Naples, under the 
beautiful star-light of Italy, watching 
one of the most magnificent of nature's 
wonders vith a divided and distrac- 
ted mind. All this scene, and all its 
novelty, could not keep Mildred from 
his thoughts. Evidently ho wnn a 
lost man. 

And who or what, after all, was 
Alfred Winston? The question, it 
may he sni)p<)sed, hud often occurred 
to the Blooraficlds. That lie was an 
artist, was a conjecture long ago 
giv<‘ii 11)) ; ho travelled with no port- 
folio. and was never known to lufc the 
pencil, 'riiat he was a literary man 
was also contradict(*d by his own 
straightforward nnaflbcted iloiiials ; if 
lie had cultivated his mind, it was 
solely for tlie ])leasure or profit ac- 
cruing to himself. 'Jlic inaiinor in 
which his time was at his own dispo- 
sal, seeineil to contradict the i<lea that 
he belonged to any of the learned j>ro- 
fCvSsions. What could he be tliercfore 
but simply a gentleman ? And such 
they had satisfied themselves, from 
many reasons, that he was. But 
there are gentlemen and gentlemen — 
rich, and poor. To which of these 
two classes did he belong ? Question 
ofliuestioiLs. The moment it is asked 
how all vain enehaiitmeiits are dis- 
jiersedl how the bare earth shows it- 
self directly beneath our feet ! Whore 
is now the bay of Naples, and star- 
light, and Vesuvius? Is lie rich or 
)>oor ? 

One word on the father of Alfred 
Winston will best explain his own 
present position in the world. That 
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father was one of a class of men alto- 
gether inexplicable, quite unintelli- 
gible to sober-mindod and methodical 
persons ; and yet the class is not so 
very rare. He was of good birth and 
fortune, of agreeable manners, and 
witty conversation, but utterly desti- 
tute of all prudential, all providential 
care, Avhethor for himself or others. 
He w'as born to an ample estate; and, 
fond of pleasure as he was, he might 
have found it sufficient, wdth very 
little effort of prudence, to gratify all 
his tastes. But from the veiy com- 
mencement of his career, he entered 
upon the ruinous practice of “ eating 
the land with the revenue,” and con- 
tinued, in this manner, consuming 
every y(*ar more of land and less of 
reveiuic. He early lost his wife. Ho 
liad been an amiable husband, and 
manifested a decorous sorro'W on the 
occasion ; but could not disguise from 
his intimate friends the pleasure he 
felt at the recoverv of his bachelor 
freedom. He hatcil the necessity of 
liaviiig to yield his own inclinations to 
another; though he hated still more 
tlic alternative of having to dispute 
with that other for liberty to follow 
his owui inclinations. 

After the decease of his w ife, the 
ehler Winston lived, for the most part, 
a roaming life upon the Continent. 
A little intrigue, a little gaming, the 
dinner, and the oi)ora, sufficiently 
filled up the time of one w ho, while 
he courted plcnsui*e, w as net difficult 
in his amusements. And for this ho 
could coiitimie, w ith the utmost calm- 
ness and freedom from anxiety, a scale 
of expenditure w hich w as rapidly dia- 
sip.aling his hereditan' estates. His 
.son he treated with indulgence and 
liberality, and when lie saw him, 
wiiicli w'as seldom, with great kind- 
ness of manner. He encouraged him 
in all the idle and expensive habits of 
a gentleman of fortune, while he 'was 
utterly destroying the i)roperly which 
could alone sujiport them. 

He died suddenly ; a fever carried 
him oft* at the age of fiftj^. Had he 
lived three years longer,' ho w’ould 
have spent every shilling he possessed. 
What had he intended to do thmf 
It is impossible to say. To all ap- 
pearance he had never entertained 
the question. When young 'Winston 
had paid off hks father’s debts and hi« 
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own, lie wlio liacl cxpectwl to enter 
into an ample rovenuo found himself 
in the possession only of a few tlioui- 
sand pounds. This was all his patri- 
mony. What to do he had not yet 
resolved; but this reverse had not 
prevented him from accomplishing a 
long clierished wish of visiting Italy. 
Some idea also was floating in Ins 
mind that perhajis lie should select 
some place iijion the Continent where 
tow’eside permanently upon the small 
pittance that was left to him. 

It will be iKAv seen at a glance, 
why it was that Winston fled from 
the attractions of Mildred at Genoa : 
he knew himself to be ])Oor, and had 
become ac(piaintcd witli the peculiar, 
and perhaps de])endeiit, position in 
which Miss Willoughby stood. No 
one will blame him for running 
away from Genoa ; but ought he to 
have lingered at Rome? Wc fear 
our friend w^as not remarkable for re- 
solution of chanic.ter. ITc had ardent 
feelings, and to ccmuteract tliein he 
had just perceptions of what life de- 
mands from us; but lie lacked, evi- 
dently, in steadiness of purpose*. 

And what now could he do ? 
Flight, as at Genoa, was out of the 
question. Ho could not, by rude 
or abrupt behaviour, forfeit that share 
of Mildred’s esteem which he pos- 
sessed. On Ids way back to his 
hotel ho resolved — it was the utmost 
that his prudence suggested — that he 
'would take occasion quuitly and uii- 
ostcntationsly to intimate that, like 
Bassaido, 

** All the wealth he had 

Kan in his veins, he w.'is u gentleman.'' 

It w’onld then be seen by Miss Wil- 
? nigh by, as clearly as by himself, 
that his attentions^ to use the appro- 
priate plirasc, meant nothing. What 
might follow would be a torture, 
merely to himself — lluj torture of a 
Jiopeless paKSsioii. She would know 
how. to regulate her own feelings to- 
w’ards him, lie alone should be the 
sullcrer. 

\ory falliicious reasoning! If he 
with his eyes open loved and siillcred, 
how^ could he toll but that Mildreil 
might do the same V and tliis quiet 
intimation of certain barriers and 
impediments his passion Avas likely 
to provc—as indeed it dul piwe— 
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Uttic better than a declaration of 
lovc^ and not the less ardent because 
coupled with avowals of despondency. 
^ Meanwhile, having made this con- 
cession to the cause of prudence and 
his honour, he resigned himself to the 
channs of Mildred’s society. Every 
day brought some new excursion to 
scemes of siupassiug beauty, in com- 
paiiionshij) with one of tlie most lovely 
and gifted of women. Winston’s 
theory, that -what is most beautiful in 
nature ought "to be enjoyed in soli- 
tude, >vas entirely overthrown. He* 
cared to visit nothing unless in her 
society; nor w^as there any scene 
wdiatever in which her presemee was 
not felt to be the higher gratification. 

IVn*. Bloomfield and his sister, after 
their first visit to some of tlie envi- 
rons of Naples, felt little disposed to 
make any unusual exertion. They 
liad both discovered that thg bay was 
much the same whether viewed from 
the right side or the left, and that in 
this warm weather — it was now tlu^ 
month of IVIay — the shady w alks in 
the Villa AWc, or a promenade in 
the town, was to be preferred to a 
ride in an open carriage. To IVlildred, 
oil the contrary, almost every excur- 
sion, wdiatever its professed object, 
derived its chief attra(,tioii from the 
differ^ut points of view it iircsented 
her of tliat Iwiy, which every hour 
seemed to make more lovely. It fol- 
lowed, therefore, that Winston and 
Mildred were sometimes left to pro- 
ceed on tlnur expedition alone. 
How the heart of AVinstoii beat as 
he lianded her into the carriage, ami 
took his scat beside her! It w'as 
something very like a curse wdiich 
fell at that moincnt upon the memory 
of his selfish parent. JlaKl he been 
fairly dealt with, it might have been 
his lot to hand her into a carnage of 
his ow n — and hors. 

Winston w'^as almost in danger of 
forgetting the existence of Mr. Bloom- 
field; but habitual politeness so tarpH*- 
vailcd, that he occasionally brought 
himself to listen to the account that 
gentleman gave, of Iiis own., impres- 
sions or afflictions. 

“ I was never more disappointed,” 
said Mr. Bloomfield on one of these 
oceasiuiis, ‘‘or rather, I was never 
more mistaken in any place in my 
life than in this town of Naples. I 
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liad lioard mMch of lazzarom lying 
about ill. the* sun, eating aciaccaroni, 
and of the love of the people f<ur 
gaudy colours an d^ tinsel, even tothg^ 
sticking gold-leaf and Ijttlc flags of 
red jiaper upon the meat in the 
butcher s shojj ; and I had seen de- 
picted the more curious costumes of 
man and horse, and especially this 
i'uricuh^ as I believe they call it, 
which seems originally to have been 
like oiir old-fashioned one-liorsc 
chaise, but by the extension of the 
shafts into a sort of idatfom before 
and behind, and by means of a net- 
work suspended underneath between 
the wheels, has been made to hold a 
Ouite iiidctinitc number of persons, 
and still remains a one-horse chaise, 
inasmuch as the whole cluster of 
mortals is generally carried on at a 
gallop by one little black horse, 
who, as some sort of CAunpensation 
for the work they give him, is tricked 
out as flue as leatlier and brass nails, 
ribands and featlicrs, can make him. 
Well, out of all these materials 1 had 
contrived for myself a picture of ut- 
ter and contented idleness on the om* 
hand, and the extreme of hilarious 
activity on the other, 1 need not 
tell you how little sn<;h a picture 
answers to the reality, how little pre- 
]>ared I was to encounter the din, 
and more than ("Jicapside confusion 
of this main thoroughfare, the Toledo 
street. 'Hie imjuessioii w hich Naples 
actually makes, is of a city where 
noise and tunnoil and oonfusion are 
at their very hi'ight. Carried one 
step furtlier, “ eliaos would come 
again.” 'rhere is the same incessant 
toil for gain as in London itself — as 
little of re\x)sc, as little of hilarity. 
Here is the spirit of trade without 
the order and method which trade 
sliould introduce. It is commerce 
bewildered, and passionate after pence. 
Th<n*e are some parts ^)f London inor(» 
tliickly stocked p(*ihaps with carts 
and wagons, and carriages of all de- 
scriptions, but they are order itself 
comiiared to this Toledo street. 
Kvery thing one can desire to ])urehase, 
every thing one can desire to escape 
from, comes w alking abroad upon its 
even, nnifbrni paveinont, where men 
and carriages are circulating together. 
Class, and tea-trays, and crokery- 
ware, and haberdashery, all meet you 


ill the street. You arc rnuning fol* 
dear life from Sotne devil of a driver, 
W'ho thinks that if he does but shout 
loud enough, he is at perfect liberty 
to break your boiies, aiul you are 
stopt in your flight by an industrious 
chapman, wdio spreads his stock of 
pocket-handkerchiefs before your 
eyes. Men are w alking about with 
live fowls, cocks, liens, turkeys, 
Avhieli they hold, head dow invards, in 
a bunch, tied together by the legs. 
They are the (piietest animals in the 
street. They seem to have been 
touched by the utter inutility of their 
loudest exclamations, and tlierefore 
to liave resigned ‘themselves in si- 
lence; only wlieii some cart-wlu^el 
grajses that head of theirs, wdiich thej' 
naturally hold up as high as possible, 
lest they should die of apoplexy, do 
they make any ineflectual attempt to 
call attention to their sufterings.. 
Even money-changers, wiio, in all 
capitals of Europe, carry on their 
business w ith a emtain dignity and 
decorum, are hereto he seen, like our 
apple-w^omcn, ambulatory : they 
keej) a stall with a sort of bird-cage 
upon it, between the wires of which 
are glistening a store of coins, gold, 
and silver, and much copper. 1 saw 
an old w’oman at one of these stalls 
laying down the rate of exchange. 
No doubt she knew' lier arithmetic 
that okl crone, and made no mistake, 
at least on one side of the aecoimt, 
A couple of lads with a large irayful 
of spectacles and opera-glasses, w^ero 
the gi’eat opticians of the day. I saw^ 
all sorts of men, jiricsts among them, 
trying on spectacles in the jostle of 
this thoroughfan*. The, tailor and 
the hatter sit outside tlie door-way 
stitclnng. I look into a baker’s shoj>, 
if that can be called a shop which is 
merely a square cavity laid open at 
the side near tlie street — it is verily' 
a baker’s, and bread is made there, 
for you may see the w hole process 
carried on. Against the wall, on one 
si(ie, a gi’oat wheel is turn ing— grind- 
ing the corn; at the opposite side 
stands a man up to his elbows in 
flour, kneading away with all his 
might ; and in front of you, if yon 
will wait a moment, y'ou will see the 
fiery own open, and the baked bread 
make its appearance— a sample of 
which is dei>osited in the wire safe 
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that hangs up at the cntrauce, and and supporting a sort of canopy, on 
wsrres for shop-window. ‘Would whidi figures, of coiu’se, the Virpn 
that all handicrafts were but as peace* Maiy — so that the whole looks like 
fhll A few doors further on there is a little altar. Well, but on each 
RafaeUe Papa^ the co]>p(*r-suiith, side, between tliese pillars, there 
hammering remorselessly at his cop* swings, suspended by the middle, a 
per pans. And, O heavens I the sort of wooden barrel, and wdien the 
blacksmith himself has come out in damsel, who makes the lemonade, has 
the open air with his fire and his nothing else to do, she gives it a touch, 
forge ; he has established his smoking and sets it sw inging. Now, wiial ai'e 
furnace in the only recess, the only those for y ’’ 

place of refuge, the whole street af* “They hold the snow,” said her 
ft)rticd.” brother, ‘■which serves instead of ice, 

“ And in the midst of all this, and and wiiicli the damsel, by this swing- 
l^t every corner, what heaps of beau- iiig process, helps to dissolve. Some 
Wul fiow’ersl ” said Mildred. “ It is day we will have a glass of lemonade 
cimoiis, too,” she added, “to see, inov- at one of these altars, as you call 
,, iug through this Clicapside throng, them. We shall get it fresh enough, 
tbe mendicant friar, cowled and san- and cheap ciiongli. But you iinist 
doled, with his wallet, or double sack lake your sugar with yon, for sugar 
that hangs across his shoulder before they do not give ; their customers 
and behind, actually then and there are in the habit of taking it w ithout. 
collecting alms for his convimt.” I w as amused to-day,” he continued, 

“ But yon must not forget the sugar “by w'atching the progress down the 
saints and saviours,” said Miss Bloom* street of a very simple style of water- 
field, “ that one sees amongst the cart. A butt of water, with a leatlu'rn 
sweetmeats ; and liow in every shoj) ])ipe issuing from it, is drawn on alow 
there hangs up the picture of some cart by a donkey, A bare-legged 
patron saint, before which on holy- fellow ties a string to»thc end of the 
days candles are burning; nor above leathern ))ip(s and follows jerking it 
all, those lemonade stalls, wdiich are to and fro, this side and that side — of 
certainly the ga 5 ’est things in the course with many loud vociferations — 
town. But tell me,” she continued, and so continues to distribute the con- 
“I do not quite imdeVstand them, tents of his butt over a iwetty largo 
First, there is a sort of dresser heaped area.” 

up with lemons and oranges. At each “ Veiy surprising I” said Winston, 
end of this rise two little pillars, who for some time past had not hem-d 
painted with rod and white stripes, one S 3 ilablc of whot was uttered. 


C-HAKfKU IX, 

We will not indulge ourselves, at We w ill not even trust ourselves in 
the risk of wearying our readers, bV the museum of Naples, so rich in tho 
traversing in the society of Mildred curiosities of the antiquarian, and in 
and Winston the environs of Naples ; works of art ; nor stundf with Mil- 
we will not wander with them through dred before those statues of the god- 
the disinteiTcd streets and temph's of dess Isis, from which it was difficult 
Pompeii ; nor attempt to partake of to persuade her to move, so much was 
their delight at those exquisite views there of thought as w ell as beauty in 
which their excursions on both sides the countenances. One especially 
of the bay presented to them. Often (for thoi-e are several) of these statues 
did Winston sit by the side of Mil- of Isis — it was the smallest in tho 
dred, looking at those scenes, and his group — she confessed, after after all 
happy spirit for a while reflected them she had seen of sculpture, had affected 
as calmly as the blue waters those her more intensely than nny w^ork of 
beautifurislands within them. Alas I art, by its thrilling union of deep 
the pebble soon fell in one of those mystery with perfect loveliness. Of 
minora— the tranquil mood was ever Isis herself, or of the religion lauglit 
and anon cruelly disturbed. under her name, she confessed, she 
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said, to have very obscure ideas ; but 
if ever a temple should be erected to 
human pliilosophy, that statue, she 
thought, was worthy to occupy the 
chief place in it. 

One of their excursions, however, 
it is necessary, for the sake of our 
narrative, to give some account of — 
it is that to Vesuvius. Perhaps there 
are few travellers avIio have not re- 
corded the day they visited the burn- 
ing mountain as amongst the most 
remarkable of their lives. The ex- 
treme beauty of the ^ iews as you 
ascend, the strange desolation imme- 
diately around, and the grand spec- 
tacle that awaits you on the summit, 
so vary and sustain the interest, that 
every emotion which nature is capable 
of producing, seems to ha^'C been 
crowded into one spot, and one hour. 

The whole party started together 
on this expedition, but Mr. and Miss 
Bloomfield had no intention of pro- 
ceeding further than the hermitage — 
a small house erected, as every one 
knows, half way up the mountain, 
before the ascent becomes steep or 
severe, and, for the rest, vciy little 
like a hermitage. I fere they designed 
to stay,, enjoying the magnificent view 
it commands, while the younger half 
of the party proceeded to scale the 
mountain. It would have been easy 
for them to ascond thus far by a cir- 
cuitous route in a carriage, but, beside 
that horses could convey Mildred and 
her comi)anioii somew hat further than 
the carnage road extends, the unde 
and aunt were not unwilling to partake 
to a certain extent the KSpirit of the 
enterprise. They all, therefore, 
mounted their horses, and, accom- 
panied by their guide, advanced by 
the steeper and more direct path. 

The ascent begins amongst gardens 
and vineyards — the vine flowing from 
tree to tree, and making of a whole 
field one continuous, harbour. The 
path next winds along a vast barren 
hill-side, utterly without verdure, 
whose brown ftirrows present the 
appearance of a ploughed field; but the 
clods here do not give way to the tread 
of yoift- animal ; you stoop and touch 
them, they are of stone, they are the 
old lava. As you ascend, these clods 
grow larger, grow <larker, till the 
naiTOW road winds between great 
blocl^ of black lava, pitched here and 
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there iu the \\ Ildest coufitsmii, Yon 
then reach a level piece of road, o« 
which stands the hermitage. 

Here Mr. and Miss Bloomfield 
])aiised. The rest proceeded some- 
Avhat further ou horseback, till the 
mountain, taking the shape of a cone, 
presents a stet'p ascent, to be mastered 
only on foot. 

“Let ns pause a moment here,” 
said Mildred, when they had dis- 
mounted, ^^and look at the bay. 1 
have longed several times upon the 
road to make a halt, but if 1 had, it 
Avoiild have been a signal for the 
general hubbub of conversation. Y ou,” 
she continued wiCli a smile, ‘‘ are a 
sensible companion, you know how , 
to be silent, or can talk in those 
snatches or bi’oken utterances which 
rather relieve i^ileiice than dissipate it, 
which do not scare the gentle goddess 
altogether from onr company. Had 
I asked my uncle to stop, he would 
immediately have commenced talking, 
and talked till we went on again.” 

The scene lay outstretched before 
them in all its beauty, and under an 
almost cloudless sky. One peculiar 
charm of^his celebrated depends 
on the islands scattered on both sides 
of its entrance, as Capri, Ischia, and 
others. These, as you shift j'our posi- 
tion on the bay, produce an endless 
variety — interlacing the azure water 
with stripes of blue mountainous land, 
in the same manber as well-defined 
clouds arc sometimes set, ridge after 
ridge, in the clear sky. From tlicir 
I)rcscnt point of view, the centre of 
their picture was open sea, and the 
sides filled up and diversifietl by these 
islands. Seen under the mid-day sun, 
the)' appear invested in a mist oj 
light. 

“ They rise from the deep blue sea 
like sapphires that love has bre.athed 
upon,” said Winston. “What fan- 
tastic tricks,” he coiitiniied, “ but 
always beautiful — Nature plays under 
her own high heaven. The hills ou 
yonder coast, huge as they-fare, 
have a way of hiding themselves in 
the very air — vanishing in the very 
light. And, look yondiT, in the ex- 
treme distance, the liglit seems to have 
cut atcag the solid basis of the hills, 
and left nothing but the ridge, the 
wavy outline, which one might expect 
to rise into the air, it ie.so eloud-Uke.” 
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“ The earth and heaven do so 
niggle here, there is no separating 
them,” said Mildred. “ I wonder not 
that , the inhabitants of such a region 
as this threw a certain dimness, as 
* of twilight, over their future Elysium. 
Some (litfercnce it was necessary to 
Imagine between it and their familiar 
earth, and could they fancy any thing 
more bright and beautiful than this?” 

“ Look behind you,” said Winston. 
She tunied, and startcMl at the sudden 
and complete contrast wliich the utter 
desolation of the scathed mountain pre- 
j^jpnted to her. 

They then addressed themselves to 
their somewhat arduous undertaking. 
Mildred had refused to bo carried up 
hi a chair — had determined to walk. 
She had received a very accurate de- 
scription of tin's i>art of her task, and 
found things exactly as she exi>ected. 
The side of the mountain seems, at 
first, composed of large loose stones, 
of a brown colom* ; but the lava, w hich 
assumes this shape, is not loose, and 
you step from projection to projection 
with perfect safety, — w ith the same 
fatigue, — neither moi’e nor less, as one 
walks up a flight of stalft. It is 
rather a long flight, liotvever, and 
there is no bannister. This last de- 
ficiency the guide is in the habit of 
supplying — to such as condcsetmd to 
accept his assistance — by fastening a 
leatheni strap rouud liis waist, and 
giving the end of it into the hand of 
the traveller. Winston insisted upon 
putting this strap round his o^vn w^aist, 
and that Mildred should allow' him to 
take what , seemed to him the most 
enviable position of the guide. It 
was a dangerous experiment. Not 
the weight of Mildred — for she leant 
veiy lightly — it w'as not the w^eight 
of Mildred which lie felt at every step 
was exhausting his strength, till his 
heart beat and his knees trembled. 
,Aft^sr a little time he w'as compelled 
to sit dowm, faint as a child. Mildred 
W'as far from" guessing the (;ansc of this 
sudden weakness, Imt requested that 
the belt might be again transferred to 
tlie guide. Nor did he hesitate a mo- 
ment. Had he attempted to proceed 
much farther they might both have 
^been precipitated to the bottom.' 

Their j^maivh was toilsome; and 
Mildred, taking advantage of a cofei 
modibus jilace, isat efew'u to rest njxm 
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the lava. At the altitude which they 
liad reached the temperature changes, 
— a cold wintiy wind was blowing — 
and she hod not qnite prepared herself 
for so sudden a change. Winston, 
anxious only that the breath of heaven 
should not visit her too rudely, and 
forgetting to ask himself whether tliere 
might not be a too familiar kindness 
in tlic act, pulled off a light over-coat 
which he avoi*o, .and, making the best 
shawl he could of it, put it over her 
shoulders. She was not a little con- 
fused at the iinafiected anxiety which 
had evidently given rise to this prompt 
attention ; and blushed as she refused 
to rob him of his own attire. She 
attempted, by some playful remark, to 
remove the feeling of embarrassment 
which had seized upon both parties. 

“ But from a poor gentleman,” 
replied Winston, alluding to some- 
thing that had jiassed betw^een them 
at .an earlier part of the day, “ any 
gift may be safely accepted. Like the 
priest, he wcavs a tonsure, w hich at 
once gives him unusual privileges, and 
reduces him to a subject of indiffe- 
rence.” 

Mildred made no answer ; but she 
thought that, in one of these cases, 
tlic tonsure was so little visible, w'as 
kept so much out of sight, that it 
might fail of its due ju'ccantionaiy 
influence. She rose, and they pro- 
ceeded on their walk, or, rather, their 
climbing. And now the volume of 
smoke whicli had, for some lime, been 
concealed from view' by the mountain 
itself, burst iqxm them, and a few' 
minutes placed them on the summit. 
They stood wdthin the crat(‘r, or what 
has been such, for, at present, the 
mountain discharges itself through a 
lofty cone which rises on one side of 
this strange, black, sitljihurohs ainplii - 
theatre. All around them, how<jver, 
the volcanic vapours were steaming 
iij) from innumerable crevices, and 
the hot lava pouring out, moving 
slowly, with a dull red heat. No need 
here of further clothing. Their feet 
w'cre burning where they stood. The}" 
liad again exchanged the cold of win- 
ter, not for the heat of summer, l)ut of 
a furnace. 

There is a terrific grandem* in the 
scene. The black masses of lava, 
whose surface, here, is of the hue and 
texture of cinders, are jiiled and jost- 
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led, together with the utmost irregu- 
larity, with deep fissures between 
them, in the same manner, though 
the Hiaterial'is so dhferent, as the 
blocks of ice in the glaciers of Mont 
Blanc. Sometimes those cindery sur- 
faces modulate and take tlio appear- 
ance of black coils, as of a iiugc cable 
laid in parallel folds. These coils, as 
you advance, are explained ; for you 
will see the dull red lava sweltering 
out from underneath one of those 
great blocks, in along and narrow wave, 
which does not subside, but stiffens as 
it cools, 'and, in this form, is pushed 
forward by the sueceediiig wave. In 
another part, the lava is flowing in a 
small stream, about a foot in breadth, 
just as the metiil in a foimdeiy, but 
more slowly, and the surface dimmed 
ivitli a blitck scaly film; on raising 
which, with your stick, the flame 
bursts out. It flows so slowly that, 
sometimes, you must watch it nar- 
rowly before you detect tlic motion ; 
you may be looking at such a stream 
and not suspect it to be this stealthy 
riilegethon, till suddenly it is seen to 
stir, like a v^st scipcnt moving in its 
sleep. 

To the left of them, as they stood 
in this crater, the wall of the moun- 
tain enclosed them in, utterly without 
vestige of any kind of verdure, bare 
brown ore, with fissures exhaling their 
sulphurous vapour ; before them, ex- 
tending to and meeting the horizon, lay 
the tumble<l masses of black lava, 
with tlic glowing at intm^als of their 
dull I'cd furnaces, and every where the 
same vapour steaming up; Jiiid at 
Hicir right rose the conical summit 
from whicji Vesuvius was discharging 
its artillery, the sides of wliich arc 
covered with a gre«m and yellow’ sul- 
phiu- that, elsewliere, might be mis- 
taken at a distance for some sort of 
moss or other vegetation, but the eye 
has learnt to expect here nothing of 
so peaceful a nature. From this cone 
volleys of huge stones were, perpetually 
issuing, with tliuiider-like explosions ; 
and, above all, that majestic column 
of smoke ! Smoke seems a very ordi- 
nary word, expressive of a very Ordi- 
nary thing, but it forms here no ordi- 
nary spectacle. , each explosion it 
bursts up impetuously, struggling like 
frenzy from its imprisonment, revolv- . 
ing with amazing rapidity, thick, 
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turbid, ruddy, mixed with jffiamo ; as 
it rises, it revolves less rapidly, add 
becomes more pure, more calm ; ever 
rising higher, and expanding in greater 
and purer volumes, it at leu^h fills the 
heavens, towering majcsticmly, whiter 
than the whitest cloud, and fioatfaig 
off in light ctliorial vapours, which tfte 
blue sky ghidly receives. “ The 
spirit of Beauty,” said Mildred, as she 
gazed upwairis, “ has triumphed.” 

As slie looked with increasing inte- 
rest on this spectacle, the spirit of 
enterprise, grew strong within her, and 
she wished to ascend this cone itself. 
But bcskV.s that^ the iiugc stones 
which at that time were being con- 
stantly projected, rendered the expe- 
dition (laiigerous, the guide assured 
her tliat the fatigue would be to her 
excessive. In fact, he resolutely de- 
clined to lend his aid to such a scheme* 
If you liad been alone,” she said 
to Winston, “ you would have gone 
farther. I am a sore hiuderance to 
you, I fear.” 

“ On the contrary,” he replied, if 
you liad not come, I should not have 
ascended so far as this.” 

And he spoke the simple truth ; for 
Vesuvius itself would have been for- 
gotten in the society of Mildred. To 
ascend the mountain at night-time had 
been one of the most conspicuous ob- 
jects he had proposed to himself in his 
visit to Italy ; but as it >va» out of the 
(question (the uncle and aunt would 
not have listened to it for a moment) 
that she should accompany him- in 
such an expedition, he had at once 
foregone it, or rather it had slipped 
from his thoughts. 

After some time longer spent in this 
remarkable scene, they began their 
descent, %vhicli they found to Ikj quite 
an easy and amusing piece of busi- 
ness. "The descent is made on a side 
of the mountain covered with loo*se 
ashes that yield to the foot. Up tffts 
it would be impossible to get,' but you ' 
go down it with the same* facility as 
if you were skating along the side of 
the mountain. Mildred, with the 
help of a staff, accomplished this part 
of lier task with much ease, and not 
without hilarity. 

Mr. and Miss Bloomfield were hapj^y 
to sec them return — had b^n to 
woiMer what could keep them so long 
— ^had for some time grown quite tired 
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of thoir own position. The cai'riage 
been ordered to come slowly 
|H>im by tlie other road, and meet 
/them at tlic hermitage. It was wait- 
ing for tlieia. They wore all willing 
to anter it, and rotnrn by the carriage 
ri)ad to Naples. 

On the ride home Mildred was very 
silent. Many little Incidents had 
ocoarred, many words had dropped, 
during the course of the day, which 
became subjects of reflection, not<inite 
so calm as the works of art or nature 
h^ hitherto supplied. Winston — she 
could not refuse to sec it — loved! 
But loved, as he desired to intimate, 
without the least hope, the least pro- 
spect of alliance. Well, she was 
warned. What remained for her but 
to keep her own heart quite snreV 
Keep I was she quite sun* that she still 
retained it in undisputed custody ? 

But yra have lost sight, all this 
while, of Mrs. Jackson aii<l her daugh- 
ter, which it was not our intention to 
do. They liad not lost sight of Win- 
ston. As they Iqul inquired of him, 
when at Borne, what hotel lie would 
recommend them at Najiles, and as he 
had veiy naturally mentioned the one 
he had selected for himself, it was not 
at all surprising that he should fiiul 
himself, one afternoon, seated very 
snugly by Mrs, and Miss Jackson, at 
the comfortable (piiet tahh-d'hote of 
the Hotel des Etrangers. 1 1 ajipily theri* 
existed no secrets, and no division of 
opinion between tlie mother and 
^tighter on whal. now (‘hit^fly ]u*e- 
occupied the thought.s of both. JMrs. 
Jackson had herself conceived a great 
partiality for Winston — symjiathised 
entirely with her daughter’s nmiautic 
attacliuiont — and was willing to pro- 
mote her views by all nuMins in her 
power. She %yas at heart a generous 
woman, though ce.rtain petty and 
raot(^d liabits would, at first ac(iuaiu- 
tafee, lead to an op])Osilc impression. 
There w^os nothing she was not ready 
to do for Winston. It Avas only the 
good sense, or the ‘somewhat better 
sense, of the dan^tor, that jircvented 
her at Home from secretly calling for 
his bill and paying it. for him behind 
lilSjback. At Najiles, Winston almost 
’ always met th^hn at the dinner table ; 
and’ it lyas imfiossiblc for him to be 
churlish tow'ards persons who seeJdacd 
so very pleased With whatever he 
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said, and so kindly disposed towards 
him. Mrs. Jackson was confidential 
in the extreme as to the several items 
AA^hich formed her Avorldly prosperity, 
and very clearly intimated the ex- 
tremely benevolent designs she had 
upon himself. To Louisa, indeed, it 
Avas a sad blow and heavy (liscourage- 
ment Avhen she met him in the com- 
pany of one so beautiful as Mildred ; 
but sbe had tact enoxigli, even fi-om 
A\nnston himself, to extract certain 
particulars respecting the fortune of 
the lady, Asdiich Avent far to set her 
fears at rest. 

And now began in Winston’s mind 
one of th(*. saddest coufiicts and con- 
fusions that could visit a })oor mortal. 
On the one hand aams hopeless pas- 
sion — ])overty forbidding; on the 
other, a fijrtune oftered to a needy 
gcutleinaii — ay, ami affection too, if 
he could resign himself to accept it.. 
Strlingc as it may s(*cm, it AA^as his 
very love for Mildred tl)at gUA^o its 
greatest iuffuence to the fortune of 
Siiss Jackson. Dy a mamage Avith 
this latter lady he should escape from 
the tortur(‘S of his hopeless passion; 
it Avould be a refngt* from this, and all 
like disquietudes. Most people Avjll 
be doubtless of opinion that the at- 
tr.actjons of AV(*alth need no auxiliary. 
Those, hoAvever, Avho are Avell read in 
the himiaii h(*art, Avill have no diffi- 
culty in believing us when we say of 
Winston, that if- he liad never en- 
countered Mildred, he Avould haAC 
mm-ely smiled at the idea of a marriage- 
AAdth Louisa Jackson. It now came 
recmnmendetl to Inm as an escape 
from an intolerable tortiin*. : be would 
nisli into matrimony as a shelter from 
love. 

When passing the moniing in the 
society of MiUlnnl, not a single frag- 
ment of a thought fell to the share of 
Louisa. But Avhen, having left lier, 
lie ]»rocee(led to his hotel Avith a heavy 
and i»eiplexe(l hcju't, and asked him- 
self Avhere all this AA^as tending — Avhen 
he aftenvards found himself seated 
by the sirle. of two per.sons, somewhat 
•silly and ridiculous it is true, but kind- 
h(*art^d and most amiably disposed, 
able and anxious to offer him that 
only safe harbour of Ufc Avhich pro- 
perty builds up for is — a harbour, 
too, whicli would secure him from 
that wild tempest so evidently pre^r 
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paring for him — ^it seemed that a very 
little more would turn the balance in 
favour of Louisa. 

That very little more^ an incident 
which we have to record, supplied. 

Whilst walking and sitting with 
Mildred in the Villa Reale, he had 
noticed that a tall, military-looking 
gentlehian had appeared singularly 
stnick with the beauty of his fair 
companion. In this there was no- 
thing unusual. Few people passed 
her without paying a certain silent 
homage to those blue eyes and their 
singular sweetness of (?xpression. 
Even the common people, e^cn the 
beggars, when they had received their 
alms and stayed no longer to bog, 
would still stay, lingering about, to 
catch another look at that lace, when 
it should be turned towards them. 
But in the stranger’s manner there 
was something more than admiration 
expressed ; and, what w^as more re- 
markable and more alarming to the 
feelings of Winston, INlildred herself 
manifested towards this stranger — if 
he wore a stranger — an almost equal 
degree of interest. On llic last oc- 
casion, w'lieii they encountered him, 
this gentleman was observed 1o turn 
and follow them, and w^atch tlieni to 
the door of ^Ir. Bloointield’s re>,idence. 
Winston, aft(*r parting w ith his com- 
panion, re-entered the gardens o])po- 
site, and from this position he saw’ 
the same stranger return V) Mr. 
Bloomfield’s do(»r, ring at tlie bell, 
ask, as it seemed, several (jnestiuns 
of the porter, and then — enter the 
house ! 

As he stood staring at lliis iaoK- 
plicable vision, he was accosted by a 
young Englishman, with whom lie 
had some slight travelling ae(|nain- 
tance ; and, by a, singular coincidence, 
the very first (lucstiou his comj)anion 
put, w^as — wdiether lie kinwv that 
gentleman wlio had just entered the 
lionsc opposite V 

“ No ! do you ? ” W'as the prompt 
reply of Winston. 

‘‘ I do not,” said the other ; but 
T confess T am rather curious to learn. 
ITe must be somebody — travels in 
grand style — has taken the best rooms 
in the Victoria:. 1 took him for a 
Russian prince, but he aimaks English 
like a native.” 

“ The Russians arc said to be such 
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good linguists, this may be no. cri^; 
terion,” said Winston, hiding, as beat 
he could, under the commonplace 
remark, the agitation that he felt. 
He very soon made some excuse to 
escape from his companion, and re- 
turned to his hotel. That day he 
was at dinner more absent than usual; 
yet there was something in his manner 
w'hich Louisa lik(id, which gave 
more liopo tlian she had lately enter** 
tained. 

The next morning Winston called 
as usual at the Bloomfields. They 
liad ridden out ; and lie leaimed, ou 
inquiry, that his scat in the carriage 
had been occupied by this mysterious 
stranger. Where should he go ? w^hat 
should lie doV He now felt how 
complete a slave he luid become-^ 
how nttcrly dejumdent fw all his 
happiness upon another. His happi- 
ness ! wdiat but misery could he reap 
from this passi(m V And now to love 
was to bir added all the pangs of 
Jealousy. 

He entered the gardens opposite 
the Villa Reale. 'J'Jiat “prince of 
pronumades,” as some one has called 
it, extending as it do(‘.s along a quay 
iinjiaralleled for the beauty of its 
jiosition, with its thick dark shelter 
of olives on tlie one side of you, and 
its light and graceful ti venue of acacias 
i)n the other, with its statues sur- 
rounded each by its parleire of 
flow ers or niclied in its green recess, 
wdlh the fountain bubbling from the 
gi’ouud at ils feet — all lia(l ceased to 
jilease. At one part the promenade 
])roj(‘cts into a small seniicirclc, fitted 
np w itli marble seats, w'hich com- 
mands an iininteiTiiptcd view’ of tJie 
bay and of Vesuvius. Jt is difficult 
to recogiiise our old boisterous friend, 
the s«‘a, such as we know' him in oitr 
northern latitudes, in tlie dancing 
blue waters wJiich, stirred by 
lightest l)r(‘eze, are here dinging the 
w hitest foam over the ]>olislicd black 
roeks or stones that line thestj coasts, 
and still more in the glassy azure 
which extends, like a lake, in the 
distance : it is a scene to induce the 
most perfect rr3])ose. But Winston 
found no rej)os(i in it, and its beauty 
awoke not a single emotion of enthu- 
siasm. lie turned tow^ards V^ftsuyius. 
Its column of smoke, rising always 
there, neither subsiding nor increasing. 
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Irritated him by its sameness and 
^ iCs constancy. AJways thus !” he 
i^JIliihiblly esEclaimed. “Why does it 

explode at once? Why not at 
:^Ce give out all its rage?” 

‘He passed througli the gardens. 
'They lead, at the further extroinity, 
ihtd an open space, wbci*e much rabble 
.h$detnble, where a sort of market is 
^Iteld, and where, on the neighbouring 
^beach, the fishermen draw up their 
'boats: fishermen baro-legged, bare- 
thighed, but legs and thighs not of 
; but mahogany. At other times 
; lie had been amused with the sudden 
' oontrak this scene affords with the 
.web-dressed crowd within the gardens. 
It now disgusted him. Tlmre was 
nothing but noise and dirt, nothing 
but dust and heat, and glare. The 
various beggars who had often vcx(hI 
him by theii* clamours, but had gene- 
rally ended by extorting from him 
lome pence and some good-humour, 
were quite intolerable, ^he little 
' children, with their naked feet, tanned 
. and dusted to the colour of the road, 
girt with their scanty complement of 
‘ rags, with nothing on eartli but their 
Kttle shrill voices — their Signor ! 
Signor I — to get their daily morsel 
with, and who liad so often, when 
Mildred was at his side, rccieived a 
whole handful of ciopper coins amongst 
them, now excited not the least com- 
miseration, called forth nothing but 
some passing execration upon the 
slovenly government that could per- 
mit human bfe to sink down into all 
the wildness, and more than the desti- 
tution of the brute animal. 

After the lapse of some hours, spent 
in this horrible restlessness, he again 
called on the liloomfields. I'Jiey had 
returned from their drive. Ife ran up 
the stairs : but, when he reached the 
landing-place, he paused, rerhaj^s 
that stranger might have returned 
with them. The door of the drawing- 
room was half-open : he looked, and 
saw that fonnidable intruder seated 
there. lie was not formidable, evi- 
dently, to Mildred. She stood grace- 
fuby before him, and, putting back his 
dark hair from his fine manly brow, 
she stooped, and laid a kiss upon his 
forehead. Winston drew back in- 
ajbantly, and hurried from the house. 

He had not retreated, however, so 
quickly, but that he had been seen by 
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Mbdred<-^ thanks to the tab mirror 
before which.she stood, and which had 
faithfully reflected his image. Had 
he been less distracted, he would havo 
heard a soft voice cab him by hi» 
name, from the head of the stairs; 
but he heard nothing, and he seemed 
to see notliing, as he strode along tbe 
street, aiid, rushing into his hotel, shut 
himself up in his room. “ This intole- 
rable anguish !” he crieiil ; “ it must 
have an end. To a passion which it- 
self is the merest despair, must I add 
the maddest of jealousies?” 

Tliat day, after the dinner was con- 
cluded, Winston accepted an invita- 
tion which Mrs. Jackson had often 
] pressed upon him in vain, to adjourn 
to her sitting-room, and partake of a 
dessert there. He accepted the invi- 
tation. It scaled his fate ; and he in- 
tended that it should. He left that 
room — he, the lover of Mildred — the 
affianced of Louisa JaeJeson ! 

The next inoniing — it ^vas a sleep- 
less night that intervened — he paid 
his respects, with the due appearance 
of fidicity upon his couiiteiiaiice, to 
Mrs. Jackson and her daughter. It 
was into their carriage he was now to 
enter, to take one of those drives in 
the environs wliich ho had so often 
enjoyed with IViildred. It was to 
thdr admiration he w as now to listen 
and respond. 

Ilic party w as ])rcparing to start, 
when iv message was brought to them 
tliat two ladies were below who 
wished to speak to Mr. Winston. 
Mrs. Jackson, all anxiety to be polite, 
told the servant to show the ladies 
into her room. Immediately jJter 
Miss Bloomfield and Mildred Wil- 
loughby wen*; ushered up stairs. 

Never was Mildred looking more 
beautiful, for never was she so happy 
in her life. The name even of Mrs. 
Jackson she had never heard pro- 
nounced ; and, not aware of being in 
the apartment of that lady, but con- 
sidering she was ill some room des- 
tined for the reception of visiters, sha 
merely made to tlie ladies that slight 
curtsey by which tlie presence of a 
stranger is recognised, and imme- 
diately turned and addressed herself 
to Winston. 

“Congratulate me!” she said. 
“ Congratulate me ! — ^But first I must 
repeat my message from Mr. Bloom- 
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ileld, who^ insists upon it that you 
l>rcak through your unsocial rule, and 
dine with him to-day. And now again 
congratulate me I My father has re- 
turned from India. It was ho whom 
we called the mysterious stranger. 
As to the conflicting reports which 
had been spread of him in England, 
you shall hear all at leisure. But he 
has returned ! — and ho has returned 
wealthy and amiable.” 

'Ehcre was a slight tremor in her 
voice as she uttered these last words. 
That slight tremor, it was the response 
now given to certain passionate but 
desponding declarations, which ho had 
fio often half uttered in her ear. 

The answer came one day too late. 
Winston stood as if struck dumb. His 
rage, his shame, his agony of vexa- 
tion, he knew not how to express. 
And indeed there was that convulsion 
in his throat which, if he ha<l at- 
tempted to speak, would have choked 
lus utterance. But there was one 
amongst the party who found words 
:fit for the occasion, and (piite ex- 
planatoiy. In what slic conceived 
the ]>rcttic8t manner in the world, 
Louisa Jackson laid her hand upon 
Winston’s shoulder. She had heard 
jsomething of an invitation — “ But, 
Alfred dear,” she said, “ you will not 
ijurcly dine out to-day !” 

Mildred started at the tone of that 
address, telling as it did so strange a 
history, so utterly unexpected. Then 
collecting herself, and taking the ann 
of Miss Bloomfield, she expressed her 
rcgi'el, in some words of course, that 
they could not have the pleasure of 
Ml’. Winston’s company to dinner, 
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and, curtseying slightly to the reat,^ ! 
the society, withdrew. , 

What a drama had passed betwe^ 
them, and ill silence ! What feelings / 
had been hidden under those few < 
words of formal and ceremonious 
speech ! 

No sooner had she left than 
Sion rushed Into his own apartmi^t. 
Amongst the curiosities which he hfi4 
cx>llccted in Italy was a genuine 
stiletto. This had somcrimes accom- 
panied him in his solitaiy rambles; 
and of late he had sometimes, in his 
moods of despondency, contemplated 
that Instrumcxif, thinking the while of 
some other purpose than that of strik- 
ing a foe to which it might be appH** 
cable. They are dangerous moments 
wliich we spend in reflecting on the , 
mere possibility of some fatal act. 
"Hie imagination becomes familiarised^; 
with the deed. When the fieiy and 
nil gov cm able passion falls upon us, 
it finds the. train ready laid. Win- 
ston locked his door — ran to the 
stiletto — buried it in his heart ! 

The horror and distraction of Louisa 
and her mother may be easily ima- 
gined. It might be a subject of more 
deep and curious interest to trace the 
influence of such a catastrophe on .the 
mind of Mildred; but this also we 
must leave to the reflection and per- 
spicacity of the reader. Mr. Bloom- 
field and his sister soon after left 
Italy, embarking in the steam-boat 
direct for Marseilles : they had grown 
weary of travel. Colonel Willoughby 
and his daughter Mildred took the 
route by land, and quitted Naples for 
tlic north of Italy and the Alps. 
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, THE EARLY TAKEN. 

Tho idea embodied in the following verses is the subject of an old German legend, intended^ 
msiewlMt iminliillY, to represent a repining and diseased spirit awed by a fearful 
yisiob of eventual futurity into a becoming resignation for tho early loss of those who miglit 
proved unequal to the temptations of a longer life. 

A mother mourned her children dead, 

Two bloonung boys, whose opening prime 
Along her path a light liad slied, 

Now (iuenclicd, alas ! before its time. 

She mourned as one wlio dreamed that here 
Our home and dAvclling place should be \ 

She Tnoiini(*d as if she 1(‘lt no fear 
Of earthly sin and miseiy. 

Once, in the watches of the night, 

Before her dim and toaifiil eye, 

Beyond the clouds an opening bright 
Revealed a vision of tho sky. 

There, amid amaranthine bowers. 

Where (rod’s own glory seemed to shine. 

She saw, on beds of goldcai flowers, 

Her dear departed ones recline. 

Tlicnce bending down, a pitying smile 
Their fair illniniiKMl leatur(*s wore : 

“ ITor us uow' freed from guilt and guile, * 

O, dearest mother, w eep no more !” 

But still her tears rebellious flow, 

And still she raves of aiigrj^ fate, 

As if, with blind and s(*lfish W'O, 

She giTidged her ehihlreii’s blissful state. 

Agaiu in visions of the? night, 

Sent to iin]jart a sad relief, 

The matron saw another sight 

That stayed the torrent of her gri(‘f. 

A youth, by wine to madness stirred, 

Stood brawdiiig on llie midnight street, 

And as a clash (»f swords w'as heard, 

Slink lifeless at a rival’s feet. 

New horrors o’(‘r her senses steal ; 

She sees, appearing ihroiigli the gloom, 

A hardened outlaw on the wheel, 

Wldle crowds around api)laud his doom. 

She gazed upon the hapless y(nitli, 

She gazed upon the hardened man, 

And dawniiigs of the <lreadfid truth 
To rise upon her soul b«'gau. 

Then thus a voice was heard to say, 

“ Wluit now they are tliine eye hath seen : 

Here, had they not been snatcli’d away, 

* See also what they would have been.” 
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A RIDE TO MAGNESIA. 
STAGE FIRST. 


Satocna is a capital starting I>omt 
for eastern expeditions, thouj^h it is 
too full of gaoorsj of every description, 
to be, in itself, a fair spocimon of ori- 
entalism. Tlie man would carry home 
a queer account of Turkey who should 
begin his notes at Smyrna, and, pass- 
ing up the Dardanelles, make up his 
book as lie travelled overland I'roni 
Constantinople to Jaiuiiiia, en route 
to Tower Stairs. This is th(; approved 
track, or, perhaps, it may be up the 
Danube in the Austrian steamer. Such 
an exiiedition is capital fun, no doubt, 
and to bi^ recommended to any of our 
friends with a little loose cash, and 
some six weeks’ holiday. It intro- 
duces to many notabilities, tirst-rate 
in their way, but not to that singular 
notability, tlic getiiiiuc old Osmaiili. 
lie is a branch of the (dhriogi-aphical 
tree that will not flourish in ihiropeaii 
atmosphere ; though the same exube- 
rance of vigour that first scut forth the 
mighty shoot from central Asia, has 
prevailed to jiass thiough the feebh* 
defences of the West. It is as an 
overgrown weakling that he exists in 
our ( j iiarter of the, worl d. 1 1 is eyes arc 
without fire, his manners without the 
.stain]) of originality, ile^inxumbs be- 
neath the presence of the Frank, — the 
hated and despised, and yi^t the feared 
and the envied. Tlie better feelings of 
his nature sutler from the constant 
presence of those whose suiieriority 
he is forced to admire, but whose ])cr- 
sonal cliaracter he luilurally dete.sts. 
Siicli coiitiict of feidiiig cannot but be 
with detriment to the si)irLt, whicli, so 
fettered, refuses the generous otlices of 
l)rotherho()d, and yields the debt of 
civility only from policy or by con- 
straint. liow different is this man 
in his proper country ! where tlie 
usages and language, and ideas are 
nnmixcdly those which have been bis 
father’s before him ; where tlic lead- 
ing idea of gaoors is, that they are in- 
fidel dogs, who eat ])ork and arc unen- 
lightened of Islam; and where every 
one firmly believes tliat the whole set 
of h>anks are allowed to occupy and 
rule only by the clemency of their 
high and mighty lord the Fadisliah ! 
Here the Turk may condescend, and 


here he can be truly generous) aaad 
hospitable. The Frank comes as a weh* , , 
deter from his own remote settlemeibt , . i 
(somewhere or other at the worlds 
end,) to see the lords of the earth, the 
true believers. He is a i)oor ignorant 
stranger who cannot speak a word of ! 
iiitolligibic languages It is kind, ancl 
gratifying to self-esteem, to receive 
such an one, and show him those good 
things tliat shall make him sigh to re- 
turn to his own forlorn fatherland. Be- 
sid(‘s all tin's, 1 ho outward modifications 
affecting the European Turk spoil his 
nationality . 'J'he reforms ol' Mahmoud, 
and of the i>rese.ut sultan, have wofully 
cut up th(i uppearanwi of tlieii* sub- 
jects ; and, of coiirsi!, sumi)tnary , 
changes such as these affect e8])ociaIly 
those wdio mix with the world, awl 
are near court. VVlio can believe m 
tlie ill-looking fellow wdth smooth face, 
regular built boots, and tight frock coat, 
buttoned up to the cliiu, — to say no- 
thing of the Avretched red eap he wears ^ 
instead of a tiubau V That a Turk ! 

JlSluiAV ! 

When i landed at that nest of 
jiiratcs, Valona, — what time w e bore 
a message to tlie resiiectable inhabi- 
tants, that unless they took a little 
more pains to grow honest, avc should 
be under certmii painful necessities 
with res]»ect to tluTii, — Avas 1 to look 
upon that AATctched rabble as Turks? 
Men dresR(*d in every variety of shabby 
frock coat and trousers; and, above 
all, men who aviu’c undisguised in the 
c X h il)itioi i ( vul gar on riosity . What n 
auiouTit of excitement Avould it take 
to make a giiuuine Turk open the eye's 
of astonish m cut V or, should he even, 
be betrayed into an unguarded Mash- 
hallali! liUs the power of morbid at- 
traction been ilisiiovered Avbich may 
draw him from his seat ami lead him 
to any effort of inquiry V When, then, 

I saw these peojiki t locking together 
on their jetty to meet ns, I at .once 
recogins(*d them as mongrel and de- 
generated. They were queer fellows 
in their AvaA^ too, (piite Avorthy of ob- 
sen ation. Hic Avhole coimnunity ai’e 
piratical; the youth pr^tically, the 
seniors by counsel. Jney manage 
tlieir CAil (h'cds Avitli a singleness of 
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that neglects no feasible op- 
n^rUmlty; and with a cautibn that 
^mtrains from doubtful attempts, and 
flllniost secures them fmm capture. 

‘ Ihtey are not like the pirates of the 
i;; WtofiealTiovels, who embark in a sea- 
[i^;igbing ship, and stand by to hght it 
y imt with my cruisei’s they may meet. 
ySdke mutioiis sportsmen, they mark 
' down their prey first, and do not 
> \waste powder and shot. In a breeze 
^re Is no danger on their coast. But 
botideth the trabaccalo or short- 
, himded merchantman that may happen 
to be becalmed in tlieir sight. Incon- 
tinent they launch their boats, — 
terrible vessels that hold twenty or 
thirty armed men besides the rowers, 
and cleave their irresistible eom*se to- 
wards the motionless and deieiiceless 
victim. On such occasions it is only by 
iwe hap that any individual survives 
tell the talc and try for vengeance. 
Atidhow shall this cry be satisfied? The 
blbody work is no sooner over than its 
traces are obliterated and tlio com- 
munity restored to the appearance of 
inoffensiveness: the boats are imlled up 
on shore, the crews dispersed. Should 
an avenger arrive on the spot, lie finds 
the miserable huts either deserted or 
tenanted by women and old men. 
How can these l>e made to .suffer tVn* 
other men's offences, or forced to give 
information which tliey declare them- 
selves not- to possess ? 

llie same dissatisfaction must be 
eonfesseci with Pro visa Salonica, that 
place of steady disrospeetability, which 
' has maintained its bad character since 
the ai>ostoUc days, and even with 
Constantinople. This last is a gem 
of the earth, but its lieauties are to a 
great extent those of civtiised elabora- 
^on. Courtiers form but one species, 
and breathe pretty much the same at-, 
mosphere throughout the world, lie 
who has studied them throughout the 
world has markc^l only the circiim- 
Sf^untial diffcrenc>cs of localit}- produc- 
ing their effect on a spring of action, 
itself <me and constant. To search 
out and know tliis jninciple it may be 
useful to vii^t fbmpi courts ; but^Man, 
beyond the exhibition of this one 
phase of chfiractcr, does not fiourish 
in iuvh places. If the best place of 
chservatlon be not actually the wilder- 
itoss, beeai|se that too is as extensive, 
dulling forth necessarily particular 
energies, and exhibiting to a gi*eat 


extent one effect, we may take favour- 
able ground somewhere midway be- 
tween the extremes. It is to the heart 
mid centre of a country that wo shovdd 
^ for the vigorous current of its 
life. Here the o<fiour is vivid, .the 
speciality pi'eserved, the family fea- 
turas of our brethren distinguish- 
able. 

I suppose it was some such profound 
mmiuatkm as this that suggested to my 
two IHends and m3'self thp idea of the 
cniise hereinafter to bo recorded. AH 
three were right travel -smitten, a state 
of mind which mar\’elloiisly thrives on 
slight nourishment. We had had 
substantial food in this way, and were 
proportionately vigorous in ciiteiprise. 
We liad seen at odd times a good deal 
of our fi-ionds the Turks, but it had 
been chiefly of the '\ugabonds near the 
coast.' Into all sorts of queer creeks and 
comers had we found onr waj" in boat 
expeditions, that most capital mode 
of adventure; though rather ticklish 
for those w Jio are- not pretty strong fai 
numbers. 8o had we dug into tlio 
sinuosities of Greece, of wjiicli both 
eastern and '\\'estcrn bord(ii's wete 
familiar to us ; and it is not 4i little 
that J would take for my Horace, 
whicli I l>on‘- with mo uj) the Anibra- 
ciaii Gulf, and which bears over tbo 
“ nunc est hibendum ” the note of my 
liersonal })reaence ofl:' Actiiim. Plea- 
sant, too, aue the recollections of our 
visit to Kicopolis, the might}" monu- 
ment of this vietoiy, now serving, as 
all things earthly must one day seiTC, 
to display the victory of time. We 
w ere fonied to walk on this occasion, 
as to have touched a saddle or animal 
would have exposed us to the penalties 
of quarantine. Our good friend Acli- 
met w'alked before with a "long stick, 
booming the people off, who shrank 
from our contact right and left, as if 
w"c liad bc*eii the lords of the soil, or 
as if it had been t/ieg,. instead of us, 
wlio had to fear the plague-oompro- 
niLring toucli. And then when w"o 
returned Iningiy as hunters from our 
march, luU of ready forgiveness for 
any faults of (X)okeiy, what a banquet 
was that wdiich consular hospitality 
had prepared! Oh, the jocosity of 
tlmt breakfast, which was in the o])en 
ah’, l)ccause w e could not go into th€) 
house, wdiere we could take nothing 
from, and could give nothing to, tlie 
ladicis, but had to keep them at most 
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Tespectfnl distoncoy be civil under 
Ihe control of a vigilant guardian. 

There is ho mode of travelling which 
can possibly be compai'ed to this boat* 
vrork. The scope of such proceeding 
is certainly^ by comparison, confined ; 
t>ut, so far as it goes, nothing is to be 
mentioned in the same day with it — 
that is, so far as comfort is conccnied. 
Places even inland may be visited in 
this way, for almost any where a 
horse or two can be mustered, and 
the craft left in charge of her 'crew. 
What a difPerenC/i^ between turning into 
your own berth at night, and affording 
the amuseinciit one does on shore to the 
llclhmic vermin. One good joke in 
this way happened to mo once upon a 
time, showing what quarters travellers 
may stumble upon even with the best 
recoinmeudations. A large part}' of 
us had staitcd, particularly recom- 
mended by letter from tlic consular 
agent Of a place that shall be name- 
less, to no less a person than the 
Demarch of a high -sounding Greek 
town, who was to do every thing for 
us in the way of billeting, lly great 
exertion, and with achiiig bones, we 
managed to reach this place after 
night-fall, prolonging, for its hop<i’s 
sake, our coinue through a most break- 
neck road, and through unseen but 
clamorous numbers of them wolf-like 
dogs. At last we came up wjth a 
miserable shed, which proved to be 
the mansion of the great man. Of 
course we should have looked for no 
other floor but the muddcii one we 
found, had it not been for our magni- 
ficent rwommeiidation, which war- 
ranted tlie expectation of a suite of 
apartments. But the tloor was so 
packed with goods and chattels, afford- 
ing the most comfortable roosting for 
the fleas, and with children wlio 
brought in cver-fresh collections to 
tlie stock, that among the many uu- 
■delcctable nights we passed, none 
•equalled in hoirors that one of official 
Introduction an<l high classical asso- 
ciation. And such Is pretty generally 
the haji of him who ventures to pass 
the night in one of those habitations 
where sweeping and washing remain 
exotics, and where the ay7oytfovgtf ac- 
-qliire impenetrable skins. Now, all 
this sort of thirig you avoid in a boat, 
besides converting the mere locomo- 
tion from a frequent punishment into 


a delight: always supposing, be 
remembered, that you have not to 
beat your way home up the i^nna| 
Saronicus against a tempost. 
the old story of the rose and the thorn 
comes in hero too. By land yon am 
exposed to tlie miseries'of your 
ly quarterings : by sea you may ro^ 
joice your heart with the beauties 
which Nature rejoices to adorn, many 
of which she reserves for, the coast, 
and plunge each morning into the 
brine with an unsmarting skin ; and 
if you be a genuine lover of the ^ pic- 
turesque, you will be no less eager to 
seek it among tlie fantasies of human 
society than among the rocks and 
crags of a landscape. 

Ho thought T and my two friends 
as we sat smoking the chibouque of 
reflection, at that best of Hmyma^a 
cates, on the French quay. Wo werer 
nnaiiimous on the conclusion that 
Smyrna had no earthly right to tho 
title of a Turkish city, except the 
accident of its happening to be in 
Turkey. Von may go half over the 
place and meet not^ a single Turk, ex*- 
cex)t those wonderful fellows, the por- 
ters, whose Herculean powers -have 
beem so often noticed; or perhaps 
friend Has.sau, the chief of the police, 
making a progi’ess, with some couple 
of grim attendants. In fact, in the 
motley of its society, if any one 
colour i>revail, it is that of France : 
for among all decent jieople her lan- 
guage is spoken, and in all reunions 
of pretension, her colonists arc the 
more numerous body. The Greeks, 
to bo sure, arc in gi'cat plenty, but 
they occuiiy cliiefly the lower, gmdes. 
And as it so happens that tlie Sistem 
of Charity Imvc here an establiali- 
nient, and maintain, with mudk 
ability and diligence, a female school, 
the only one in the place — and tliat 
the Lazarists are equally sedukms Ja 
their province, it seems not unlikely 
that Smyrna will become entire^ 
French in spirit, so far as the*«ippim^ 
classes arc concerned. At. preoent^ 
the mixture only savours strong oC 
the GhUic ingiedient. And a iinoat- 
agi’eeable mixture it makes, afkMcdliig: 
th^e blended esstmees of many nationt* 
Few who have seen much of that 
society can emtertain ite. i^edeetioti 
without pleasure ; and ah yre wise to 
make the most of its image, aa tho 
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mite worid aflfowlft no twin eatablish- 
Coming irom many parts of 
the colonists hare, by the in- 
MP^Anencea of climate and association, 
blended into a general assimila- 
rlioti of cliaraeter, yet retaining the 
me or two salient points of nation- 
aMty. llieir physiognomies express 
wHd inflnmieee oi* Ionia and it 
^monld be vain to seek in their native 
jemintries sneh beautiful specimens of 
JPtench or Italian women (1 except 
Engiishwomen) as arc to bo found in 
tihis bii-th-place of poetiy. Jt. isa 
eity of wonderful linguists, for tlu^ 
necessities of intercourse demand at 
.least three, and in many cases four, 
languages : Greek with the servants, 
ItaMmi with the shop-keepers, aiul 
French among the po] ished. ]V1 any of 
them possess more than tliis number, 
and tnily wondertul it is to sec them 
^im from one guest to another in their 
pleasant assemblies, and to each ad- 
dress the tongue of his proper coun- 
try. The same causes that loosened 
the vowels and softeix'd th(^ utterance 
of the old Greek in Ionia, have dipped 
in lioney the tongues of the modern 
Levantines ; and whatever they be 
.yaking it is always midliduousiy. 
JR is no less true that tlie old grace of 
these shores revives in the pci-soas of 
the ladies, and gives a Lydian soft- 
ness to afl that they do. WhethtT 
.you mark the Armenian matron, lan- 
guid from her siesta, seeking tlie 
breeze at her lattice ; or the more 
active Frank maiden at the hour of 
fier evening promenade, you are ever 
Btruck with the idea of grace and 
.poetry. But chiefly is it pleasant 
to mark them when the unruffled s^^a, 
and cloudless moon, invite them to 
.watuier on the marina, and embark 
on the waters — ^when the hot sun has 
persecuted the day, and evening first 
allowed to breathe freely. There is 
the bay alive witli boats, and resonant 
of music and laughter, and the slioi-e 
aHve with gay promenaders. There 
are certain seasons when it might be 
presumed that the Smymists divorce 
night from sleep; for often have I 
listened to the cheerful sound till long 
past midnight, and still has some pass- 
ing hoat iMTooght music to contrilmte 
to my dreams. Or, take your hat, 
and wander forth at evening to the 
banks cf Meles, where Homer sang 
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— ^whOBo waters have washed the feet 
of the epic fother) and say whether 
Homer’s self would not acknowledge 
ticese groups as worthy of the soil. 

Now this is all pleasant exceeding- 
ly, but to enjoy this sort of thing aus- 
tainedly one should not liave an Eng- 
lish constitution. We are a plilegma- 
lae set, to whom such zests should be 
dealt out homoBOpathically : else do 
wo soon begin to criticise and take 
exceptions. Now it so happens that 
we had entered upon the experience 
of this dclectability witli evoiy good 
disposition towards it, but a still bet- 
ter disposition towanls the getting 
l)eyond it if wc could, that we might 
see something of the real state of the 
peo])lc. We soon voted Hinyrua a 
bore, as was likely witli those who in 
coming thither had been bent on using 
it only as a stepping-stone to get far- 
ther. But this was more easily said 
than done with us, who were travel- 
lers not for our o-wn fancy’s sake, 
but in the service of her mostgracious 
Majesty. Had ^we been simply un- 
tetterecl, our will was good to have 
started directly coastward, and to 
have exjilored those vast tracts of 
Asia Minor, of so much of which 
nothiiig is known, 'fhe country be- 
tween the coast and the western bor- 
der of Fersia, explored in a direct 
line, not going towards Eszeroim, and 
a divergence southward towards and 
about Caraniania, would bo a fine field 
for travel. VVe could well afford to 
receive some addition to our know- 
ledge of the central parts of Asia 
Minor, and I should like right well 
to be oiHi of two bound to the borders 
of lake Van, to pay a visit to the 
Annenian patriarch. But such an 
expedition would take a deal of time 
ami of money. Now we had but the 
short interval of time at onr disposal, 
during which it was judged that Bri- 
tannic interests might suffer our ab- 
sence witlumt detriment. Happily 
for us, we knew that foreign infection 
was but skin deep in this countiy ; so 
that, although the curious recesses 
were beyond our reach, we might, by 
a comparatively short expedition, 
aiTive at the texture and substance of 
the mass. TVo cities invited us, 
Aidin, and Magnosia, both of which 
are, as nearly as possible, free from 
foreigners : for the rajahs, tliough 
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th^ mmtj of oowrm, 

to l>e ecmidmi to thftt«oil, 

in ^hkli they tare been taptaled 
since betoe its oocupation by tlie 
^JE^rta In Mag^ncsia, so tar as wc 
could discover, there dwelt but a 
single Fi'anfe, wliowas consular agent 
for England^ as he was, probably, for 
half-a-dozcn other European powers, 
an office little likely to be useful m* 
^ needful in tlie case of personal y>ro- 
tection to distressed wanderers, but 
no doubt not without value as a com- 
mercial relationship. Magnesia also 
is interesting, because it is tlie seat of 
the great Carasman, Oglfi Pasclia, a 
name to which ai*c attsuilied little leas 
than royal honours, lie is one of the 
great hereditary dignitaries of the king- 
dom, who, from olden time, and till 
but a few years ago, use<l to be almost 
kings within their territory. At the 
command of tlie Sultan, these men used 
to bring into the field eiioniioiis bodies 
of eavjih^, rais<*d by thetnaelves, 
forming the staple of the Ottoman 
armies; and Mr. Slade, in his book 
on Turkey, i>laccs the ah orations of 
Mahmoud with respect to these Be>s 
simong the prominent causi^s of tiie. 
decay of the Ottoman empire. 

The vote passed in favour of Mag- 
nesia; partly because we expected 
in that place to find, through the good 
offices of tlie coimular agent, decent 
quarters in soimi Greek liouse. The 
question of ways and means remained. 
The ordinary rao<le of conducting 
these proceedings is through the ini- 
iiistiy of a Kmoash or guide ; a ])erson 
wdiosc assistance is generally c^jn- 
sidered indisjiensable, in a country 
wh(Te one neither knows the roads, 
nor can exchange a word of inquiry 
with the people. But tliis jilan was 
little suited to our taste, as we knew 
by expt^rience that tliese mem an*, 
apt to assume the absolut(i control of 
tlieir parties, hi this res]>ect they 
ai*e no worse than the other whole 
tribe of cicertmi, wiio assuredly are 
among the greatest bores that neces- 
sity imposes. If they would confine 
themselves to leading the way, and 
inteiiireting, and rest contented with 
solicitude for the horses, they would 
be useful and endurable. S— - — fore- 
went for a moment his amber mouth- 
piece to give us his exi>ericiice and 
opinion. 


Hiese are greater plagaea ' 

on a journey than a pebble in iSe 
shoe. When 1 was ft youngster, on 
board the Blanche, we started^ a 
party of m, for under wmmf 

of one of them wt^ a 
character. We had haidiy got.idw 
of the towm when he began to tuto 
command of us, coolly wanting ^ to' 
regulate oiu* pace. We stood no 
nonseuse, but set off full cry, wit^ 
him at our heels shouting like mad* 
He was presently up with me, and 
caught my horse's bridle, uttering all 
sorts of uniiitelligiblo exclamations. 
Tho fellow drew Ids yataghan, and I 
really thought was going to cut my 
head off. llowcvejr, ho vented his 
ragi‘, on the brute, striking liim with 
the flat of his weapon; and it was 
wdth ditUculty I jiacified him at last, 
by saying, ' Tasha ! ’ sevci‘al times, 
and pointing forward ; giving him to 
understand that if he did not behave 
liimsclf, 1 should complain to the 
i^isha as soon as we. arrived.’* 

•■^And then,” said K , “you 

must always battle with them for 
y(»ur Jialtiiig-idace, if tiiey do not 
happen to fauey it. If you want to 
go ahead, the horses are tired; and if 
you want to stop, there's sure to be 
.some bett(‘r idacc farther on.” 

1 joined in the vote agaiust subject- 
ing ourselves to tutelage. 

“ But these fellows do something 
else bi^sidcs showing the way — they 
inter|>r(»t. Isn’t that rather a floorer 
for u.s ?” 

“ jVot a bit of it,'' s&id S . “ m 

be the for I’vo been the roftd 

oTiee before ; and K there talks a 

little Tiirkisli.” 

“ Yes, I know the immbcrB, Oiid 
can say ‘ Kateh mket' which means, 

‘ how many hours, or ‘ how far to?*'” 

“ That will do capitally ; for if yon 
.say, ‘ Kateh sahet Magnesia any 
blockhead will know that you mean 
‘ Ilow far to Magnesia?* Besides, 
W(i all can say, ‘ Salam Aleikum^ m 
can do the polite ae well as the inter^ 
vogative.” 

Header, this ’was a mistake. At. 
Mussulman love.s not to hear this 
salutation at the mouth of a 
tian; it is the expression of a reli- 
gious wish ; and when uttered by one 
w'ho receives not the Korfin, it falls 
on the ear of a Turk as a profona- 
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3li0 correct thing to say hy mystery of the training^ is this, that 
of being civil is, “ A^raf^P’' neither words *nor blows ftre eflfectivc, 

: slender was the stock of Ian- except from the initiated. Often it 
tillage with which we started \ but will happen, that after long trial of 
;:^pei!£ips we were not much worse off coaxing, the meekest rider will be 
! #hait we should have been had we betra}'*^ into the experiment of cud- 
llBOwn a gdod deal more. It is all gelling. It will then certainly hap- 
viWMy weU. with our European dialects pen, that after having cudgelled his 
-to have a certain smattering of gram- full, he will yield the \ictory to 
^Qiar and principle ; but the liopeleas tlic impassible brute, and be* reduced 
^ianguages of the East conic under to hope, that when he has had thistles^ 
'iudiffei'ent category. Any knowledge enough, he may be induced to move 
then' theory short of actual accu- on. Suddenly there sounds behind 
i fiicy is nearly useless ; perhaps worse him the exclamation of Dedh! DMhI 
>^an useless, becausti, by beguiling and tlic donkey starts into a dislocat- 
■ ilhe unhappy siiiattercr into ambitious ing trot. This is your true driver’s 
ikttempts, it cheats him of tlie little policy, to make his presence and aid 
-power he may have of rendering him- indispensable. By dint of great prac- 
?j»lf mtelligible. A man who, is con- tice, I acquired a pretty accurate 
> ^CCgit ivith the attainment of a coitain imitation of this sound, and have 
vocabulary of substantives, in whose practised it successfully. But the 
pronunciation he is perfect, has much animals were quick to discover the 
f-the best chance, because ho can eke impostni*e, and to punish it by extra 
out tlic other parts of sjicccli by ges- impassibility. 

• turor But the aitachi of legation, Many of the best khans or caravan- 
who has bo<m poring over their ortho- sarics arc; of royal foundation ; others, 
graphy, and liammering at principle;, like the fountains, the monuments of 
often -proves the uselessness of liis departed piety. But much as wo 
acquisitions for colloquial pui'poses. might admire the institution, we could 
However, we might have done very not feci very ambitious of occupying 
well with a little more knowledge a billet of so very gregarious and in- 
than we jiosscssed on this particular cxclnsive character. Besides, in tlicsc 
occasion. khans you must provide for yourself 

We did not know at this time what all that you require in the shape of 
>Magiiesia could do for us iu the way provisions ; and it was too much of 
an inn, though wc were quite aware a good thing to cany with us tea, and 
the fact, that throughout the king- bread and butter. Wc clung to the 
4om khans arc provided for the ac- hope of finding lodging in the sliade of 
4^mmodation of travellers. What wc domestic hospitality, the rather be- 
'3iad seen in thif way was very unde- cause of our recommendation to the 
*^ablo, being little more than what consular agent. A second string was 
.anight serve to minister to the comfort added to our bow by a worthy Ar- 
M the horses. In some places, the meniau of Smyrna. He kindly as- 
subsiding stream of travellers has left sistecl our intention by a letter to a 
Ahem bai*e and ruined; in others, conqiatriot of his at Magnesia, of 
Bmyma to wit, there is so ready en- wliom the least that wc could expect 
. tertainment elsewhere, that the khan w'as, that would receive us to the 
itas become little more than a public fellowship of trencher and hearth ; 
^able yai'd. And here, any time of that is, should we pi-csent our intjro- 
the .day, yon may see tethered a col- duction, for, in the first instance, our 
lection of donkeys that would set up purpose was to seek the man of office, 
the costermongers in London, and We bad some debate concerning the 
drivers who would surely make for- propriety of our going ostensibly 
. tunes by their lessons, if their brethren armed — no doubt, however, concern - 
•of Hampstead possessed ambition and ing the advisability of our actually 
gratitude. The vulgar argument of being armed. In those desolate tracts, 
the stick may be occasionally ex- where you may ride pretty well all 
hibiteO, Imt it is by the magic of a day and meet no wayfarer^ except 
single word that the energies of the some lone camel-driver, riding at the 
.donkey arc usually aroused. And the head of his long string of animals, it 
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is impossible to s|»-y, what contingencies 
may be yqwr Ibap. It is, to ‘ say the 
least, a locality where thieves might 
have tilings pretty .mnch their own 
way ; for the guard-houses, scattered 
throughout the routes, are far from 
being witliiu hail of each other, and 
far from possessing the control of the 
road mid- way. In ay, they arc them- 
selves tenanted by men so fierce by 
nature, and so impeifectly disciplined, 
that some people might fear the guards 
more than the robbers. They arc not de- 
tachments of the regular forces, but men 
taken chiefly from the Xebequos, whose 
manners and dress are suflicieiitly dis- 
tinct from those of the ordinary Turks. 
Each of these detachments is placed 
under the control of an Agah ; and on 
the personal character of this officer 
depends the security of the district. 
Tlic iirescribed discipline is necessarily 
strict, for any admitted relaxation 
would soon lead to confusion. Espe- 
cially is it enjoined that all spiritous 
liquors be absolutely excluded from 
the guard-houses — and a neglect of 
this law by tlie Agah is never for- 
given. When intoxicated, they arc 
said to rage like Jemons, respecting 
no person or thing — utterly rejecting 
all semblance of discipline. It will 
be long before 1 forge.t the apprehen- 
sions connected with even faint symp- 
toms' in them of approach to such a 
slate. A party of -us, with ladies 
among our numbers, had halted for 
the night at a guard-house. The spot 
W41S of the rarest b<iauty — the evening 
such as breathes only in Ionia ; cities 
and men werci removed out of sight 
and thought ; and, full of poetiy and 
peaccT-the pleasing sadness we had 
caught on tlwj hallowed ground of the 
mighty Ephesus, — wc resigned onr- 
fcMdves to the influence of the moment. 
What was that sound of revelry that 
broke upon the stiUnesa ? The man- 
dolin tinkffid — voices were heard 
in chorus, Wc got up to explore, 
^d found, to our consternation, that 
the guards of our station, having re- 
ceived a visit from their brethren of 
tlie next detachment, were holding 
fi3stival on the occasion. We had 
previously been informed that the 
Agah was absent on duty, 'and had 
left the command to his ancient— >and 
this we were ready to suppose was not 
calculated to tighten the reins of 


discipline. Drinking and jollity 
such natural associates, that we feareii ' 
tciTibly these men would be getting at' 
spirits — and then what did we not fear 
for the fair companions of our adVeUr 
tnre ? However, to make a long stoi^ 
short, the men did not get druiik^ lim 
separated peacefully after the' per- 
foimance of many Terpsichoreatt- 
novelties. But they taught the carSi- 
less to fc(‘l that travellers in such a 
country sliould not be without to 
means of defence. It is quite true tliot 
arms d(j you a bad turn, either 
by tempting you to a hasty display, 
or by being of so costl}'^ a character as 
to excite the cupidity of some ruffian. 
Blit it is just as true that any other 
thing 3 'Ou possess may do you the like 
ill turn among men who would shoot 
you for the value of yonr skin. The 
golden mean is to be armed usefully, 
but not showily ; and, above all things, 
to be vciy discreet in the production 
of weapons. 

The first of these laws on tliis par-, 
ticuhir occasion I egregibusly trans-* 
grossed. My two friends were sup- 
])licd with unimpeachable pistols ^ of 
their own ; but I, being of peaceable 
disposition, had made no such pro- 
vision. A woiHiy friend on slibie 
supplied the deficiency, by lending me 
a pair of the most formidable weapons 
one would wish to see. I'hey ‘were 
of the old style of theatrical horsc- 
pistols, as long nearly as a small eai'- 
lihie, and beyond any ordinary man’s 
power of holding steady. Tlie stocks 
were dc(*ply inerns^d Tvith silver, or 
something that looKed veiy like it, 
llie only objection to them was, that 
nothing coiild persuade" the flint Ut 
give out a spark, or induce the |)an 
to take the hint at the proper time- 
Yet though I knew them to be 
tliorouglily useless, they contrlbtii^ 
sensibly to my comfort, for they were, 
most excellent make-believes.' Our 
steeds were supplied by our goodfftiend' 
George, the Greek stable-keeper^' tim 
no Turlc would have let out hie 
mals on such an occasion witoul 
sending along with them a kowiMh 
to look after the mad 'Franke^^* 
betokened no little confldeuee 
George, that he allowed his horses^ to 
be taken away, whither and for < how 
long he knew not, * ' ; 

It is a noble clknate,whero you eazi 
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of a ftne morning, with a cer- 
^ the weather will continue 

fulfil its promise. One starts 
without any wrappings, or any 
I l^g more than he has on. One 
or passport, was our luggage 
-S^ three. Our first little adventure 
vWa» about this same teschurd. It is 
< ;tO be got, as ai-e ail things in this 
.land, only through the medium of 
’ inteiprcters and kawavshs. A first- 
; bore it is to be in all matters of 
’^ibttsiaess subjwjted to tlie miiiistra- 
, of these gentry : and what a pity 
is that some steady Eiiglishmeii 
■ wfli not qualify themstdvos to fulfil 
tlu^fanctioiis. But, from the moat im- 
portant diplomatic negotiations down 
to the moat trivial matter of convo- 
niohee, pi'ocedarc can only be had 
through such agency : at least almost 
'iHtl^ttt exception at present, what- 
ever revolutions may lurk in the 
recent studies of the attaches at < km- 
stantiuople. 

Mahmoud, the Janissary — by tlu^ 
way it is odd that they should call 
this consular bcMly-guard of one by 
such a name — brought ns the docu- 
ment, and then, of course, stood by to 
pocket his hackshkh. We were then 
leaking our final preparations I'or the 
start, .fiiymg in a little personal pro- 
' vender at tlui restaurant in Frank 
Slpeet, at the door of which stt)od our 
. aiuinals, saddled and impatient. 

*** Oive him his tip, ” wc said to 
who had been installed ]»ay- 


master for the nonce. 

A smile and a^oin were forthwith 
presented to the tuiictionaiy. “ Bow, 
woW, M^w, or something like it, 
by our Mahometan friend, 
made us look up, and we saw him 
unaccepting and unsmiling. “Wliy, 
thou greedy variet, ” ( friend, the 
woskis *were innocuous, because unin- 
folfigible,) “ *tis by so much exactly 
too much for thee.” 

It is an amusing thing to have a 
diaputa wliere words will not second 
enc!^. Buck a scene Imve 1 noted 
mbjpe than once, as a fine psychological 
dOiOotnitratioii. You abuse a guide 
;oy a dofikoy dilyqr in a language he 
;ii6t understaiiid, for disobeying 
diat hedid not uuderstaud, 
wifi orpattlclo, The whole thing is 
and as a m-an of sense you 


ought to ba philoaojphieal. Bat when 
1 have noted you in such ca.se, and 
seen that yoti do not lose your temper, 
nor abuse the offender in round Eng- 
lish, 1 will set you down as of placid 
temperament. Mahmmid growled, 
and looked as if he would fain have 
resumed the paper, or abducted the 
horses ; and thus it wa.s witli the in- 
terchange of such pleasantries, and 
followed by his good wishes, that we 
started. ^ 

“ Bravo,” said K ; “ wo start 

with a row, we shall be all riglit pre- 
sently.” 

And now stoop w’^ell your head and 
keep yonr eyes open as you turn the 
corner into the Armenian quarter. 
These houses that make such beaiititul 
streets, arc ticklish things to ride by. 
They all project forward, having the 
upper story supported by a kind of 
flying biittrc.ss. These are at no great 
Tieight from the ground, so that an 
unbending Ijorseman passing under, 
would infallibly knock his hea<l against 
the corner of one of their first fioors. 
But chiefly on donkeys is this risk 
noticeable— the stubborn brutes winch 
it is much the fashion to ride, and 
whom none but the drivers can guide. 
On entering Smyrna by night — those 
dull streets wliere gas is not — your 
only’^plaii is to keep well in the middle 
of the stre(‘t, I'iglit in the hollow. It 
is a beautiful quarter of the tow'ii ; in 
itself ])icturcsque and variegated in 
<*x»Iour, and beset with tJie fairest 
embellishments. Look up at that 
lattice for a moment only, and then 
])rick yonr way again. Did you sec 
those lustrous eyes and gniceful head- 
<lress? I'lio sun is now high, and 
these stars twinkle hut from lattices. 
Jhiss this way at evtm, and you sliall 
tliein cojigregated hi brilliancy. 
They are not of the retiring nature 
that shuns observation. They sit 
congregatoi round every floor Avooiiig 
the breeze. Supper is spread in the 
.spacious hails, bcyoiwl wiiieh the open 
floors give to view a perspective of 
garden. Nay, you may stop and stare 
— the men arc occupied with their 
pipes, and the women are not. offended 
at admiration. 

iiiglit interesting are these Arme- 
nians, of whom the men have all the 
rlchci^, and the women all the beauty' 




(at least unvdlod and cognisable) of 
Turkey. They have lost all trace of 
the active spirit that in an age of 
iron kept them busy in tlie melee of 
nations. Their gravest senior would 
stare unintelligent were you to speak to 
him of Tiridate/S, or the liomans : and 
mth their thoughts of Persia no ideas 
of tyranny are mixed ; no stirring 
of the ancient spirit that kept them 
faithful in an ocean of foes, and reii- 
d 4 N}d their land a coutiuued battle- 
field. They give no signs of intelli- 
genccif you challenge them on the siib- 
jeePof Entyehus, by whose arch Jicr<‘sy 
they sutfered^ severance from Catho- 
licity, and in whoso dogmas they live, 
'riiey arc a quiet, matler-of-fact, busi- 
ness-like people — the bankers and 
capitalists of the kingdom. Their 
mode of existence under the Hha<low 
of tlie Sultan’s meny, but witliout 
national roiuMiscntation or protection, 
lias subdued them to a couditiou of 
3)aticut endurance, and kilhMl the 
energy of their natui’c. I’liey are 
quiet, fat, and lethargic, reserving 
llioir anxieties for mouey-g(itting. 

There might be to fiery spin Is some- 
thing humiliating in the dress to wJiich 
they are so anxious to acquire the 
rlglit : llio hug(' and ngly cap whicli 
bespeaks tluun to be und(*r some juu- 
liciilar foreign prot(;c.tion, as the cas(^ 
may he, which is their only safeguard 
against all sorts of op])ressiou. - But 
where nationality is a mere idem with- 
out embodiment, it soon b<‘comes as 
a dream. Tlie Armeuiaii is content 
tf> be emhired and pndccted. JVleaii- 
w'liile lie is not without a sort of na- 
tional ambition ; but it is of a new 
kind for him. Tiny believe them- 
selves to be the most ancient of ]>eo- 
ple, retaining liie original language that 
was spoken b(*fore the dispersion of 
Babel, and by conse(piejice the klen- 
tical language that was spoken by 
Adam. An interesting excursion 
might be made on this suhjex-t, seem- 
ingly so far at variance with the eoii- 
cliLsions of leanicxl etbnographer.s. 
'^Fheir deductions arc from undoubted 
facts^ and lend to their conclusion 
wilb a forc^ that some pliiJologists at 
least have eonsidered irivsistible. 

Tlurough the Armenian quarter our 
road lay onward for a short distance 
by the banks of Miles. It is bat an 
insignificant stream, of scarcely sufii- 


edent tide to turn a mill ; but in 
better case are Ilissus and Cepbissii$ 
found to be in the present day. The 
shade of Socrates still seems to linger 
over the Attic streamlet, swelling itli v 
puny tide to the capacity of the loftiest 
inusings of the humanized ; and the; 
memory of Homer is wedded to those ; 
watc^rs of Mehjs. The critics wlids;^ 
would disprove the existence of tho h 
bard, and assign the diftei ent ineni^- “ 
bers of his compositions to numerous 
anonyTiious anlhors, or to iiulefinite 
traditions, would find this no vantage 
ground. The infiuenccs of the plac<i 
would abasli their coiitunmty. There 
is something jxiotrcal even now about 
the loca lity . Tluj stream flows through 
tlic Armenian (piarfccr, passing by a 
short course to the well-known Cara- 
A'an-bridge, ami thence into tlie open 
coimfiy. At firetty w(ill all hours of 
tlie day, groups of njinidis may be 
seen washing clothes in the waters,, 
exhibitiug fahlmuy %nvam of Nausi- 
eaa and her maidens. No vulgai* 
washerwomen are th<jse with comi*' 
gated hands at rocking tubs, but such 
as ])aint(u‘s and iio'ets laight celebrata 
ashing Is >vith them a jiastimc, and 
an elegance: their laundry a studio, 
of art. Thiy go right into the Avater, , 
and splash about tlieir things likO' ’ 
naiads sporting; and anon returning to 
the bank, pul lorth their little strength 
in beating out the clothes. It would 
be rash to say that the i)rocess is s«> 
eftVjetual as our more homely method ; 
but it is at h‘,ast ])rctty to look at. At 
evening the banks of the stream as- 
sume am »t lun* appearance, (lay crowck 
juomciiade, and cavalcades linger; 
jM'(»pl(^ of many nations congi*egate to 
unbend the brow laden with the cares 
of tln‘ day. Fathers muse, maidens 
gitmbol, and matrons chide. 

A little farther on, and we come to 
CJarava 11 -bridge, — of all Smynia’s ob-^ . 
jects, ])erJiaps tlie one best kiu>>yn by 
re])utation. It has its name from the 
immlxT of caravans that, entering . - 
Smyrna from the interior, have to. 
pass over it. And see, there is at this, 
moment a string oi’ camels in the way^Lv; 
so that we. may as well halt in 
convenhmt/ shatle till they bt^ goUQ byit 
That little Ethioinon will look 
our horses, and All wlU bring 
and cliibouqties in a twink&i^« ; , 
how pleasantly theso trees overid^ow ' 
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:;;i»ii!^resting-place, and how the gliding* 
wiB^r, h^re a broader ahd more 
atream, i^ems to coot oiir - very 
|w«ghts. Tliia is . the great pic- 
for the citizens — a sort 
.Turkisti VauKhalL Yet what 
” j^tference between the orderly 
^mposure of these holiday makers, 
iaiid the noisy mirth of our own 
> ec^patriots. These folks take their 
as they do every thing else, 
ijn^y. Here yon may seo hundreds 
''0< revellers,' mid not a drunkard 
kmong them. Perhaps the repose of 
seene draws some of its iiiHuence 
from those sombre burying grounds, of 
Vhich two are Just opposite. No where 
ite such truth of funereal effect pixiServed 
as' ill this countr3^ P6ro la Chaise, 
andall European (cemeteries arc puerile 
in, comparison. Tlie stately evergreen 
which they have consecrated to the 
overshadowing of the dc*ad fidtils the 
idea of solemnity and awe. There is 
effect in the manner in which the 
simple head’Stones are planted to< 
gather, with no separation of rai is, no in- 
^tearspersion of pretending sai’cophagi. 
All have returned to their dust, and 
ha^put offthe.ejihcmeral distinctions 
^of they have ret timed to the 
bosom of their mother, where there 
isl -no aristocracy, au(l slumber as 
breth|^e!if‘''till they shall be awakened 
t^ l^ w distinctions. 

^hls is a place where at odd times 
many a pleasant hour may be passeni. 
It is such a thoroughfare, (at least the 
bridge, though you am iu the shade 
by its side, well out of the bustle,) that 
there is always something i)assing 
worthy of notice, it is also a ca(>ital 
piace to practise the language, if you 
nave any of it to exp(md. You see 
the strangest figures entering from the 
interior with their merchandise, wliicft 
is all diligently examined by the officer 
of the customs hero posted. It is a 
singular thing that the long trains of 
camels are invariabl}" headed by a 
denkey; who takes the lead as coolly 
as if it were quite in ordi^r that such an 
insignificant brute should drag after him 
some five hundred animals, each big 
enough to cat him. The Caravaiidgis 
might be supposed to come all from 
tfjio locality, so strong is the family 
likeness subsisting between them. 
Perhfl^i^hey actually do, for this 
bere^^(airy disposition of employments 
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is qiute acGordingf to the genius of th^ 
nation. They are short, stout, \littW 
men, With round smooth faces, espie- 
dally stolid in expression. They; 
dress in the old style, never wearihg- 
the fez ; and sure we ought to take the 
portrait of one of thorn, wot it only 
for the sake of their boots. Sucli 
buckets fere not often worn, and to 
])cdestrians would be impracticable, 
lint these men do not walk : seated ort 
their donkcjys, they jog on at the 
of the caravan, bearing the merchandise 
of Asia through wildenn^sses where 
the foot oi‘ man is strange. With 
man they have little communion, and 
with nature they have littfe sympathy, 
or thenr soulless visages belie them.. 
Lifii to them must be a blended expe- 
rience of tobacco and camera bells. 
J have marked them at night, wlien 
arrived at their journey’s end, and 
bivouacking iu the midst of their ani- 
mals. The bnitcs foimed a circular 
rampart, in the centre of wliicli re- 
clined the men. It was a desolate 
spot, such as generally disposes men 
to sociability with the stray fellow- 
creature or two who may happen to 
have been led to the same point ; and 
here wcr(‘ two or three fiillow-coim- 
trymen of the drivers, lint they took 
no notice of their neighbours ; they 
performed their prostrations, they dis- 
jiosed of their suiq)er, and coiled them- 
selves up to rest. If they rose for a 
moment, it was to look after some 
r(\‘^tless camel ; and early in the morn- 
ing, l(»ng before the. sun, when 1 tiinicd 
out, they were depaitcd to a more 
remote solitude. But now the road 
is clear, and we make a start of it, 
leaving the town fairly b(‘h bid. 

“ Stop, my men,” said J \ “look 

at your lioi'ses’ feet.” 

“What’s that for?” ' 

“ We shall pass never another 
smithy this livelong day ; and should a 
screw be loose in any of their shoes, 
it would be rather a bring up for us.’^ 
Sage and sound advice tor those who 
have a long ride before them ; which 
yet at this time of our necjd we re- 
jected; and for which I afterwards 
suffered. Awakening to a sciisc of 
ray ciTor, I did afterwards make a 
divergence to a village by the way ; 
but there I found no artist, and in 
the course of the day 1 Icaniod fully 
to appreciate the importance of a nail 
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iiTtime. ' By 4tie way:, the eheea here- 
ajidut are ^ a iiecimai- %<i, composed 
of a plate that ^entirely covers the 
hopf. are at least effective in 

preveuvpg theinfraptioo of pebbles. 

Our i'om:,was in the line that leads 
to the* pretjty village of Bonabat, leav- 
ing the ^0 leas pretty vilbige of 
BoaJaU op the right, but far away, and 
fiiddcn among the hills. These are 
ph^sant, suburban retreats that 
merchants of Smyrna have esta- 
blished as a ricavero from the toils of 
the city. Bonabat is more especially 
inhabited by the French, and Boujah 
by the English. . There is a third 
village somewhat farther off in the 
direction of Ephesus calhMl SLttagiii, 
A few years ago, wlien the Turkey 
trade was in its palmy days, the 
merchants used to do their business 
in most agreeable style. It was dur- 
ing certain mouths only that they 
went every day to th^ir olliccs, the 
rest of the ycai**beiiig permitted to 
enjoyment. At ]>reseut, though per- 
haps some what less magnUicent in 
their style, they are (unineiitly com- 
fortable in their ways. During the 
Silinmer mouths, their families are 
removed to these pretty country 
places ; and at sundown each evening 
the ways are covered with the return- 
ing fathers and brothers. For ns 
Euglisliiucn, Bonjah was naturally 
the accustomed haunt. Here is to be 
found the charming inixtiu'c of nation- 
alities, which is the feature of Siiiyr- 
neot society. Their ways are manly, 
without jiftonstraint, and in jnaiiy re- 
spects patriarchal. The. young ladies 
never wear bonnets, and arc generally 
to be seen of a fine evening sitting iu 
the open air before their. own gates. 
The whole comm unity having been 
pretty well all brought up together 
from childhood are on the happiest 
terms of intimacy : surnames are 
almost obsolete. Ungrateful must 
the heart bo that can remember 
without pleasure days past in their 
society; where every house is open, 
and every fae,c has a smile for the 
guest. There is one particular spot 
here, called the Three WeUs, where 
my evening’s walk has ever brought 
before me images frajiight with re- 
collection of llebecca’s introduction 
to Isaac, or of Jacob wooing Bachol. 
We now*'passed into the open country, 
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w here the road, leadilig over a 1©#^ 
lidge of hills, becomes gf less dejipil^'^ > 
track. And the last village was' 
passed, and theiiceforwaabd we wfeie 
meet stations only as rare landmarks;:* 
Hereabouts sugar, as a general 
disappears; the caffedgis 
the mere coffee, unless seme mOW 
luxurious stranger demand the 
It is then dealt out from a sniv^ 
])rivate store, and notified by a 
rate <tUarge in the bill. The hoipely^ 
old Turks are ignorant of the uses of^ 
sugar; and it w'ould seem that. their ^ 
language does not supply a descriptive ' 
term, as their “ ahuk-har'' is evidently* 
a misjironunciation of our w ord. One ‘ 
could not, without romancing^ 
much of the beauty of the coiiutiy' 
througli wdiich we were passing atf 
this early stage of our journey; It 
even flat, and tame ; and appears tdv 
be so more decidedly by contrast with ’ 
most that lies in this region. Almost^ , 
every where else the prospect is" 
bounded by beautiful hills, hero and 
there aspiring to the character of 
mountains, whose sides vary ©on^ ; 
stantly in tint as they rangingly rijjf f. 
<*t‘ive the rays of the rising 
seating sun. Or sometimes one has^ 
to pass through vast plains^ wh«i# 
neglect and desolation have, ifi xl^ ex- 
uberance of nature, assumed tHe 
pearance of luxuriant cultivation. Few 
artificial pastures could equal the • 
natural beds of oleander that are 
scinetinies found her(^ stretching faJ' 
away till lost behind the crags of a 
ravine; and which, in their uncon- 
strained vegetation, show coloui*s that 
the hothouse miglit envy. And par- 
ticularly arc the wildernesses of myrtUv 
remarkable, ^vbich for miles grow in 
thick jungle, through whicM it is dif- 
ficult to preserve the narrow track 
kept for passage. 1 1 is curious to jvass 
through these odorous thickets, where 
yon can never see around you, and sel- 
dom many feet before you, on account 
of tiic windings of the w^ay. Long are 
heard the tinklings of the camelV 
bells, and the heavy plod of their feet* 
before the train comes into sight, and 
many are the mameuvrings to effect a' 
passage in peace. The camels, how- 
ever many, are all linked ’ 
and to tlie preceding' donkey ; ah 

they cannot be always persuadM to 
obseive due distance, so as to keep 
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lino nor to follow oach 

on the sapie tside of tho road, it 
be conceived that to pass lliem ia 
a work of difficulty. It i$ 
|;S|j 5 comfort that they never bite — at 
never in ordinary cases; but 
J till one is used to th^ir near cou- 
iy tiietyit does seem fonuidablc to be in- 
^fiMved and hampered amonj? these as 
; onS constantly must be. But this par- 
; ticiildir road of ours was, for someway, 

' 4i'^i:^ided by neither beauty nor in- 
ddent ; and, as thiiifrs go, perliaps it 
is well that so it was ; for therefore 
\ haveilthe less scruple at passing over 
observations topographical, and inak- 
, lug baste to tell of what things bcfel 
: us in the city of the uubclievci's. One 
single party of ti’a-vcllcrs we didir^ect, 
who»s journeying exercised consider- 
able influence on our fortunes. It was 
about mid-^Jay that we saw apYjroach- 
iiig, from tiie opposite direction to 
ourselves, a Frank gentleman, at- 
tended by a rc^spectable looking stiuire. 
Wa knew him to be conting li*om 
^Magnesia, because there wa^s no other 
pla^fiwm which he coukl bo coming; 
a^ by the same token, wc shrewdly 
; guessed him to be the one Frank itiha- 
bitant, the pro-consul, on wliose good 
dlBicos we had reckoned. The only 
alteruative was, that he might be 
S^e casual visiter like ourselves, 
whom business or curiosity had led 
oai a journey, whence he was ret lim- 
ing. But, as ho drew nearer, we read 
in the incurious expression, of his face, 
that he was certainly at lioine ; and the 
air of accustomed importance that be- 
set him argued him to be one iu au- 
thority. 1^0 men, surely, can be so 
alive to the sense of boiTowcd dignity 
as consular agents in out-id-the-way 
ooraers; at least no men carry so ]>om- 

S ^iis an exposition on their brow. 

y these tokens wc identified our 
stranger friend. 

“ Kail him,” said K . 

“’ Bon giomo^ signori ! ” 

Servo, signori. Andate in Mag- 
nesia? ” 

“ I told you so,” said K . 

And so it was. He, her Britannic 
Majesty’s, and half-a-dozen other 
majestys’ agent, stood convicted by 
his speech. The man had not been 
out of blagnesia, perhaps, any day for 
the twelvemonths, and he had 
^'fikoecn, for the prosecution of bia 


foreign interests, that precise day, 
wlien these threis dtisolate English-, 
men had come to throw tliemselves 
dn his cares. 

However, our blood was up, and 
our souls superior to tiiflcs. 

“ Here ’s a poser ! shall we reveal? ” 

“Not a bit of it. We don’t want 
him, nor any one else. Any mixture 
of aid would have man*cd the spirit of 
our expedition : besides, rememlter a||| 
friend tho Seraph.” 

This Seraph was of no higher than 
teiTCStrial order, being no other than 
the Armenian to whom we had tho 
letter commendatory. What the woixl 
in their application means, I capnot 
say exactly, but believe it to bo 
descriptive of the sordid occupation of 
a bas(]ua ; at any rate, it is a com- 
mon style and title Ag/Agwxw^. 

In the confidence of this oiw pos- 
session, w'o allow’ ihI the European to 
pass on without giviiig him any hint 
of our forlorn condinon, and w ithout 
craving any direction for our conduct. 
He evidently thought that we had 
some bosom frimid r(*a(ly to rec,eive 
ns, or at any rate that wc w’cro fully' 
lip lo all tho wiiyH and means of tho 
country — as well lie might, seeing us 
roam about in su<*,h degagl style. We 
were far too jealous of our dignity to 
betray any symiitoms of ind< 3 cision, or 
having been taken aback ; and onr 
adionx w(‘re weaved to him with a 
])orfect air of being at home and com- 
fortable. 

“Now then for an Annenian at 
liome! How’ fortunate that fellow 
shouhl be out of tho w'ay, for now our 
friend the ISeraph will be sure lo insist 
on our honouring his roof.” 

“ (Capital spreads, too, they give — 
judging by tho sainjdes oiks secs laid 
out of an evening in their halls.” 

“ IIoKpitabl(3 pe,oplc ; arc they not, 
K ?” 

“ Oh, veiy. Not that ever J have 
been in one of their houses,” 

“ Nor 1 — any farther than having 
a pip(‘ with old John the Dragoinaii 
at his porch.” 

“Nor J.” 

Here was a crown to our adven- 
ture I An untrodden city, an un- 
visited people, a welcome^ to tho 
mysterious bosom of Armenian lios- 
pitality*! 
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iJrlRECT TAXATION. 


“ Free Trade,” say the Araericansf 
“ is another won! for (Ui*cct taxation, 
and dlrcHjfc taxation ia another word 
for repudiation of states’ d(il:)tH.” The 
Americans arc right; it is so: and the 
strongest i>roof of tiiesc ]n'opositioiis 
is to be found in the conduct of the 

* ricaijs themselves. 'I’lie subject, 
wer, is one not less interesting on 
this than the other side of the Atlan- 
tic. It involves the fortune and the 
temporal prosperity of evfu’v man in 
the united kingdom; and we do not 
hesiTate to say that, on the embracing 
of jast «and reastmable views on this 
aII-iiui)ortant sid)j(‘<;r l>y the eoiisti- 
tuencies oi‘ the united kingdom, the 
niainfenanee (»f the ]mblie <*ri‘dit, — the 
upholding of the |>nbiie pr(»sperity, — 
the ultimate existemee of Ihigland as 
an independent iialiou, must conn* t(» 
depend. 

We hear much, in tlu‘ j)op[jlar 
phras(i of the day, ol' “great fuels.” 
We will assume, “free trade" as a 
“great tfiet.'’ We will not stop to 
inquire how it was brought alwuit, 
or whether, by any means, it eouhl 
bave boon avoided. 'rh(*s(* are the 
topics of history, and history, no one 
need fear, will do theaii justice. As 
little shall we stop to ask, ^^ludher 
direct or indirect taxation is the best, 
or whether a mixture of botJi is to 
l)(i reeomuiended. We shall not ask 
whether it is bettca* to ]»nv taxes on 
the price of the articles .we ]mr- 
chase, when tim amount i.s not ])er- 
eeivetl, or, if pere.eivcid, seldcun object- 
ed to, at least against govc»riiim‘iit, 
and wlmu, the disagi-eeablc* oi)eration 
of paying hioiuw is e,omi)ensa((*d, at 
least in some degree, by the ph‘asnre 
derived from i he artii’le pure.hascnl, — cn* 
to pay them at once to the tax-gatlicrer, 
when we get nothing for onr ample 
disbursements but a ])it of patjcr tVom 
the collcHUor to nmiind ns of tlie 
extent of our losses. As little sliall avo 
inquire, fitun history, liow' many na- 
tions havc^ been ruined by direct taxa- 
tion, and -whether there is one, the 
decline of which can be traced to indi- 
rect ; or from reason, wliether it is 
ffossibk th&t a nation can be ruined by 
indirect ^taxes, when the only effect 
of their becoming too liigh is, that they 


check the consumption of tlic articles* 
on wliich t\my are laid, anti theretbm 
cease to be paid. We shall not^rff-' 
mind our readers that, in the 
years of the -war £72,01)0,000, uiidear; 
tin; prot<*ctive system, was levied” itli* 
the slmpe of ta.xes amidst geneSal 
pr(»sp(;rity, on oightv‘eu millions of; 
])eu]>le in the British empire ; and that 
now, nnd(;r the free trade system, 
fifty-two millions net revenue is felt 
as extremely oj)]ar('ssive .• by t-wefjty- 
eight millions. 'Phesc topics, vast 
and im])ortant as they are, and (h;eplv 
as they bear on tlu* ]);ist history and 
future prospe<ds oi thr* British empire, 
have become the ])roviiice of history, 
l>eeanse the 'rr(*at change on wdiieh 
they hinge has b(‘(*n made and can- 
md be nnmadw. We have, chosen to 
have free li'adi^, — in other -words, to 
abandon indirect taxation ; and fre«i 
lra(l(‘ w(‘ must have, atid indirect taxa- 
tion will ill consi*quence, be abandoned. 

Bui it is particularly to be rdwerved, 
in the outset -of this system, that 
trade, once adopti'd and applied to, 
I'crtaiu great bramdu's of national in- 
dustry, inu.'st necessarily be protjrefr^ 
.s/rc, and (unbrace r«//, if av(‘. would 
avoid the total ruin of many of tit© 
staple branches of our production and 
main soiirct; of our flirert revenue. In 
a short film*, gniiu of all sorts will be 
left Avith the nominal ])rotection of a 
shilling a (inarter ; and many branches 
of inannfaetures already find them- 
selves Avith a prote(dLng (hity so small 
that, lvctq>ing in a iiMV tluA difference of 
the value of money in Phigland and - 
the eontimmtal stati's, it. amounts to 
nothing. If the elass(!s thus left with- 
out any ])roteetion, or a mciidy nomi- 
nal one, (‘xpos(Ml to tlu^ effects of 
fonjign competition, are not intlemnl-' 
funl for their l(»sses by tin* diminighetl' 
]»ric<^ of the articles whkdi they them- 
selves purchase, they uiusl grow' poorer,^ 
every day. Amidst tlie general elioap- 
oniiig of tli(‘ articles soUi^ Avhieli consti- 
lute the income fff the productive 
classes, if then; is not a proportional 
cheapening of the articles 6o«/^//^Avhicli 
com) lose, tlitdr ejLpmditttre^ they must 
inevitably be destroyed. 

This trutli is so obvious that it is 
adapted to the level of every capjtcity. 
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‘accordinplj" we already sec it the duty from half-a-crjown to a shil- 
R;|i|^iicUig agitation for the farther ling on the pound. The tobacco deal- 
R^peal of indirect taxes, which it does cj*s will not be behind their brethren 
require the gift of pn^phocy to in agitation ; and wc may soon expect 
P^see will, in the end, thongli per- to see all the venal talent of the na- 
flfi^ 'aftcr a severe struggle, prove tion enlisted in the great cause of free 
^/Successful. It -may not do so in this trade in smoking and chewing. Tim 
' a^ioii of Parliament or the next ; but, spirit-dcalcrs will, most assmvdly, not 
: in process of time, tlie effect is certain, lx* the last to insist u])on a reduction 
( ;A squeessablc mhiistiy, a yielding of the. duties affecting them; and thev 

r mder, will ere long he fouud, who, arc sure to be sui)p()rted by the wh<||| 
a monwmt of difficulty, will be glad publicatis in the urban coustituencics : 
to buy off one s(^t of assailants, as We a class of men so numerous tluit it is 
did the Danes of old, b}’ giving up certain their united voice is not long 
yhat they desire. The se]iarato agi- likely to be trcaUxl without attention. 
Nations wiiich must, in the end, pro- Every class, in short, will insist for a 
'dttcc tlfis result, are aln‘ady niani- remission of flu* taxes affecting them- 
^ .ftstiug themselves. The West India sehes, without the slightest regard t<» 
planters allege, with reason, that, ‘ ex- the elfeet it is likely to have on the 

ppsed as they are. when burdened reviuiiie, th(‘ piiblie credit, or the ge- 

With costly and irregular free labour- iieral s(‘curity of tlu* (jmi)ire ; and 
ers^ to the coiu})Ctition of slave labour witeii wc refleet on the stupeiidous 
tn Cuba and Brazil, w ithout, in a fi‘w^ array of indirect taxes, which, under 
yearsj, any protection, it is indi.sjuMi- the influenet^ of similar ])artial but 
aable that the market of the mother fi(‘r(*o agitations, have been aban- 
•country sliould be thrown open t<» doned by snec’cssh^* eoncediug ad- 
^tbem for all parts of their pnaluce, iniuistraiions to ])ure,]iase temporary 
especially ill distilleries ami breweries, popularity, w e feel convinedi that 

Tbe fartners, e.xposcd to this attack the tinui is not far distant when 

in flank, while tln^ corn laws have* the v(‘maiuing customs and excise, 

been repealed in their front, liave no producing, al lu-esent, about ihirty 
resource left but to clamour inees- millions of r(‘venue, will share the 
Rjjintly for the repeal of the malt-tax. same fate. 

Ifl this attemj>t it i.s probable tliey It is useless to lament this tendency. 
w:iH, in the end, prove sueeessfid, not because lamentations will not stop it, 
bepausc their demands are either just and tli(5 reform bill Jias vested p^wTr 
qrrcasoTiable, for aspowe.r isn«)W'e<ni- in classes w ho, for gmxl or for evil, 
iitituted in this country that affords will work it out. ^x*ar]y two-thirds 
HO guarantee w hatever for being of the lmiK‘rial rarliauieiit are, under 
listened to, but because their claims its enactments, the reiu'esentatives 
are liMy to be siipfMwted by the of burghs.* In these biirglis the 
drinhers in toirm, a numerous and great majority of tlie \ oters arc shop- 
influential class of the community. kee[)ers, that is, persons whose in- 
The tea-dealers, cucoiu'aged by the terest it is to buy cheap ,uud sell 
success of agitation in other quarters, dear. In making the first use of 
are already making a loud clamour for their new ly a<;<iiiiivd ixover to force 
a reduction of the duty on tea, and pve- on free trade, and a n'peal of all duties 
pared to prove, to the entire satisfac- aftci-thig themselves, our burghs have 
tiou of the Chancellor of tlie Ex- exa< tly follo\v(‘d in the footsteps, of 
chequer, that nothing is so likely to their i>rodecessm’s, wlien ])iuiiiimeii- 
incrcase a branch of revenue m)W' pro- lary w rits w'(;re first addressed to them 
ducing £4,800,000 a-yoar, as to lower by the Earl of Leicester, in 1204. 
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llio bui'^hers,” says Giiiasot, “ as 
intich astonished aS channed at the 
importance which Leicester gave then^, 
took adviiiitagc of tlieii- influence to 
procure freedom to tt'ade^ and to get 
(fuit of ail cuetom-housii dutieft^ instead 
of establishing, in conjunction with 
him, the government on a durable 
foundation.”* The influenn^ of these 
urban constituencies is not likely to 
^crease under the increasing cinhar- 
rassmeiits of the landed prodiicia-s, and 
th(3 augmented stiniulus to certain 
liranches of traile from foreign impor- 
tations. And, in consequence, as the 
revenue melts away niidm* the elfect 
of successive nqniais of tin* indurct 
taxes, the question will, (*re long, 
force itself on the government and tlui 
countiy, Ilow is the interest of the 
debt to be paid V I low are th(3 cliarg<3s 
of the national ('stablishments to be 
defrayed? Tlic extraordinary prosjie- 
rity of the last two years, the result 
of the three tiirc harv(‘sts uhicli had 
preceded them, cannot be (*xpected to 
«*ontimie. A railway mania is not 
immortal ; — like every other violent 
liassion it must soon wear itself out. 
Peace cannot much longer be relied 
oil ; — the clouds are already gatlnwing 
in more than one quartiax A recur- 
rence to general iudin'ct taxes is md 
to be thought of in these days of re- 
stricted currency and unrestricted im- 
portation. The only altenvdive is, 
eitlicr a reduction of the interest of the 
national debt, or a great increase of 
direct taxation. 

Tt is not probable that a for<'ibIe 
r(3duction of the naticmal debt will be 
attempted, at least till ^he. other al- 
ternative has be<Hi tried and failed. 
'Pile i>ublic funds are the great saving 
bank of the nation. Out of 11)2, 
jMirsons who received the half-yearly 
<lividend at the Jbink of England in 
the year 1841, no less than lb8,785 
drew dividends under £50 half-yearly, 
of whom 58,000 were und(‘r'£5 ; while 
those above £50 and nyt exceeding 
£200 were only 10,094, ffnd those ex- 
(H»ediiig £2000'only 1 25 ! t This is t he 
great security for the public funds in 
England — the extent to which shares 
i^i them are held by |Ka-soiix composing 


that middle coniincrcial class, in whoirf (* } 
under the present constitution, supvem^ifi::! 
power is practically vested. i 

>Jor is it 011I3" the actual holders of 
the public funds who would be imme- 
diately' struck at hy an invasion of 
the national debt. " Stock of eveJry \ 
kind would at once fall pari pa8^ t 
with the three per cejits. — credit -Of 
every kind would be violently shaken 
— the rate of discount at the Bank 
of England would instantly rise— 
iiioney' woidd become scarce over the 
couiilrv — every debtor would find his 
whole crcditors MUi his back at once, 
whil(* bis moans of recovering pay- 
ment from those indebte<l to him would 
he j>n>portiomitel\^ abated. Tt is not 
going too far to say that, within a 
year after a bh)w had been struck at 
the public funds, one-half of thewholt!^ 
trading classes woiihl find themselves 
insolvent. None wouhl be able to 
stand the sliock but those possessed 
of consid(*rabl(; capital . The majority 
who carrieil the measure wouW, for 
tlie most i)art, be ruined by its 
effects. This consetpience is not a re- 
mote or secondary one, which larger 
bodies of men can never be brought to 
see ; it is immc(Uat(‘ and direct, and i» 
liractically known, by the intercourse 
with banks, and the necessity of get- 
ting bills discounted, to the whole 
commercial community in the country. 

It is not |»robable that the burgher 
class, to whom the Reform Bill has 
giv(m i>ower, will voluntarily advocate, 
a measiir(3 so evidently' and palpably 
destructive to themselves, 'rte public 
funds of {lri*at Britain rest on the 
•seemvst of all bases in a jiopular com- 
munity', tli(‘ self-interest of the holders 
of power. 'ITiev wtuild soon be swept 
away under universal suffrage, as 
they liavc3 been in so many states of 
Ainerica, because the majority undet 
such a system have no funds to hold'. 

Two things, then, may ha consi- 
dered as (‘ortain as any thing depend- 
ing oil the varying chancas of hum0;ii 
affairs can be. 1. That the indirect 
taxes which at jiresent constitute three- 
fifths of the net revenue of Great 
Britain will, in gi’cat part, in process 
of time, be swept away. 2, That to 


* Guizot’s Essais Sur ITlLt. de France, 475, 476. 
t Porter’s Parliamentary Tables, xii. 6. 
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^uphold the j)nbliie credit and save from 
the commercial dasscs, a|^at 
tiddition must be made to direct taxa- 
fAioa. 

It has bccoma, tlw^refore, a matter 
wOf the veiy higljcst importance to cou- 
%i<4er how an additional rov<‘niu* can 
be raised without wide-spiTad i*uin in 
^ that way ; and wbat are tlie principles 
on which direct laxalifoi should be 
founded, in order to b(‘ at once cijiial, 
Jtist, ami productive. J t will be tbuiid, 
on conskl oration, that they are simple 
nnd of uiiiversid application — so plain 
as to be obvious, when slat«*d, to 
every capacity, althou^di a protractetl 
/#?tnij;i:f»le may dcmbtless be antiedpated 
from the various classes nhose im- 
inuuitie.s or exemptions such l\ just 
and equal .system may abolish or 
abrid^^. 

The first priiiciple,s on the subject 
will naturally su;j:jrest l!tems<*lves on 
the prlueilile of “ tucus a non htcendo.,'' 
, Upon c(msidcriii^^ the f,n'o.s.s iue(|uali- 
’ ties,* the enormous injustice of our 
present system of direct taxation. 
.Upon Tcviewinfi’ it, one (‘an hardly 
discover under ndiat prev'ailin^^ iiit<*- 
rcst in th(* L(\gislature the r(jgulatioii> 
liave, l>ocn framed, so strangely is o(‘- 
casional and unjust favour to Ihi* 
landed iutere.<t, in some ]»articulars. 
Wended -with tmpumt and eriually 
tmjust opiucssion of them in otluns — 
m unequally is iindiKi f;n our to tlu^ 
middle classc.s, iusome res]>e(’ts, com- 
bined wdth unjust and partial burdon.s 
iqioii them in otlu rs. 

To begin with one jiarticular, in 
wiiich the landed inteivst are greatly 
and unjustly exempted, while ilie 
father classes are severely and un- 
justly burdened. Theni is no duty 
on bequests or inheritance in land, 
while there Is such a duty, and a very 
heavy one, in movable succession. 
Tiic legacy duty on succession, fn^m 
one unconnected with the legatee hy 
blood, *is ten />cr rent. ; from rcdatioiis 
six, and parent.s otk^ per cent. 

By the aid of th(‘ probate duty, wiiich 
must be paid by the (‘.xccutors, ami 
the expenat*, of suing out letters of 
adnuiiistration in England, or an edict 
and eonfinuatlon as executor in Bcot- 
bunl, these duties are practically nearly 
doubled. Succession in land, on the 
other hand, costs nothing, at least 
nothing rc(iuires to be paid to govern- 


ment ; and thongh the expense of milk- 
ing up titles to landed estates is often 
veiT heavy, tiiat is a burden for the 
Jicncfit of ianvyers, not the good of the 
slate. A p(K)r man Avho gets a h^gacy 
of £100, ])ny.s £10 direct to the Ex- 
ch(»,quer, and tlie executor, in addition, 
pays the? heavj’^ stamp on probate of 
the succession; but the great land- 
holder succeeds to £100,000 a-year 
without paying a shilling to the stat(?. 

A civditor in Sc(rtlaiid, wiio mic- 
ecods to a bond for £100,000, luiritably 
secured, pays nothing; if it is on jier- 
sonal s(‘(‘.unty, lie pays the full legacy 
duty of ClO.ilOO. 

This glaring inequality, the rem- 
nant of the days of feudal oppres- 
simi, or the relic of a time when the 
landhohlers had no moiuy, and taxes 
could b(‘ extra(‘t(*.d from movable pro- 
p(‘rt y onl> , should fortliwith 1«‘. abo- 
lished. Succession of all kinds, 
wh(*iher in land, bonds heritably 
secured, or movable funds, should 
be taxed at the .same rate.. And by 
the addition of th(*. vast amount of 
the land(‘d jiroperfy to tiu*. iiroduco of 
tlit‘ stieeession duty, it would be in 
the power of Gov(u*nment to redvee 
the (jencrul tu.r at leaM ti half with- 
out any diminntioii, tn*obabiy a large, 
inereas(‘, in the gtmcral iTstdt. Tliis 
must Ik* at onc.(‘ ai)par(*nl, when it is 
recollected that out of £r»,30.*l,000, 
which the income fax produced in 
1H4«, from Biituiii, no less than 
£::i,f)Gr»,000, or nearly a Ih'ilf, came 
from the land. AVh(‘n it is recollected 
I hat the remainder cmbra(*ed, bedsides 
iiicouic from r<‘alizod money, no less 
than £l.r>l 1,000, for professional in- 
come, wdtich of (*^)ursc! cenresponds 
to a comparatively small ..anuuint of 
realized capital, it is evident how' 
great an increasci to the taxable 
amount of .succession this most equit- 
able change would ]»ro(luce. It need 
hardly be said that the land should 
pay on so many years’ purchase, say 
thirty in (ireat Britain, and tw^enty 
ill Ireland of the ckar rent^ after dc- 
dncthig the interest of mortgages or 
lu^ritable tionds or jointures. Thej/ 
w'oiiU! pay the. tax on the succession 
of tlieir holders respeedveiy. And 
the distinction as to the lesser amoimt 
of the tax to be paid by children and 
relations,thaii strangers, now obsen ed 
in the succession to personal property^ 
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shonJd be api)li(*vd also to lauded 
cession. 

This is one obvious bur-don, wliieli 
filiould be applied equally to lauded 
as to any other elass of pro])rictoi's. 
But tliere are ricv(*ral particulars in 
ndiicli they are most unjustly sub- 
jected to burdens from lUiieh otluu* 
classes are relieved ; and if they 
justice done tlieui in thi^ i*espect, they 
. cimld well affortf to i>a.y the successi(»ii 
duty. 

Ju the first idace, the. levyinj^ of tlw' 
Toon's 1?ATK as a i)uvden exeJusiveh 
laid oil rml jmiperty in jhi;fland, that 
is, lands and lioiises, to the entire libe- 
ration ol’ i»ers<mal projievtv or ])rofe<- 
sionaJ ineoines, isamostinoiislrousiu- 
-iHpiality — indefensible on ev(‘rv jnin- 
ciphi of justice or exjK*di(‘ncc, alid the 
Jouf? eontiimanee of -which (‘an only 
be explained b^- tlie we ll kimwn and 
pr<»verbial siqiiin'iiess ni' that class <»f 
men, and their inability to rouse 
themselves to any comlniiedor frema'ai 
(‘rtbrt, (*V(‘n for lualters in A\hieh their 
own vital interests are eoneenied. 
The T(X>r’s Kate, it is ueil known, is, 
(‘.specially in En^yiand, a very heavy 
bilrdeu. It amounted, ])rior to tin* 
Into ehanpfe in ilu' law in England, to 
aljovo £8ibUO,OOb n-year; and al- 
tliougli it was at tirst eonsiderably ri*- 
duee(l in the years imnn*dialely suc- 
ceeding the first introduetioa of the.l 
Act in 18.‘i4, yet it has been sbaidily 
rising since, and has u(jw nearly at - 
tained its former level.* ruder tin* 
-most favourable circumstances it 
cannot be estimated in romid numbers 
at less than .£t),000,000 a-year; in 
-seasons of distress it ne\er fails to 
j\;ach £7,00t),000. Scotland hitherto 
has paid less, be.euiise under the ad- 
min istratioii of the old law, the siip- 
l>ort afibfded to the iioor vN as miser- 
jibly stinted, and quite imideipiate to 
meet their neees!#ties. TJiis was 
fully exposed by the eftVrts of Dr. 
Alison and other distinguished pliiU 
antliropists, and. a ])arliaiucutary in- 
quiry having demonstrated the tnilli 
of thoir statements, the Act of 184fi 
introduced a moni huiuiiuc and care- 

Pocr'fl Rate aud Countv Kate. 
11182 ^8, (>62,000 

1838 8,279,217 

1834 8,338,079 


ful provision for the poor, lludor 
operation of this Act, the Poor Bato; 
in Scotland has in most places con- 
siderably, and in some alarmjiigly, 
increased. 'riie dreadful stAte of 
Ireland, suiTeviug less uiider the fail- 
ui*e, total as it lias Inien, of 
}>otato cro]), than the general iudi* 
ge.iit condition of the iK)or, has att 
J(‘ngth forcibly aroused the attention 
of all chi.sst‘s in the*. t‘in])ire, and it 
may eouiideiitly be predicted that the 
iijock(‘rv of supposing the Irish pau- 
pers, 2,;>00,000 in number, to be pro- 
vided for becau*se £ 1 ^ 10 , (KK) a-year, 
or about firo s/illlut//s a head a-year, 
is h*sied for their reii(d on a rental of 
abov(‘ £12.000,001) annually, Cannot 
much loiigi r bi^ maintained. The 
j^><)r^s Kale, therefore, is a subject 
nhicli already iiifceivsts deeply, and 
is likely to interest still more deeply, 
eM‘ry jairt of the enqure, aud it is of 
tin* lilglu'st imiK>rtaue<i to consider 
what arc tlie ])riueiples on wdiicli, in 
eonfonniry with justice and expe- 
dix‘!i(‘e, it should be levmtl. 

't'h(‘ monstrous injustice of the 
])vcseiJt system will b(^ rendered ap- 
jairent by a singde^ example. Miuiu- 
factories, coUieri(‘s, iron-works, and 
commeriial towns, are, it is well 
Iviiowm, llu‘ great prodtuxrs of the 
])oor, b(‘eaus<‘ tlu^y. bring togethci* the 
labouring classes in vast numbers 
from all (|iiarters w hile trade is pros- 
])erous, and leave tliem in a state of 
^llfi*eriug oi- destitution a burden on 
the lamlliolders llie inoinent it be- 
(‘oines depr(‘ssed. The commercial 
classes, Um.>, are iuimediately and di- 
rectly beuetited by the labour of 
these iTianiifacturiiig poor while they 
retain their Iiealth ; -while tlic land- 
Jiolders in their vicinity aj'c only so 
indirectly and in a lesser degree. 
is decisively demonstrated by the 
Ci dossal fortunes so frwiuently made 
in the eomiuercial classics, .contracted 
with the <lceliumg circumstances or 
actual insolvency of , tlic landholders 
by . whom lh(*y are surrounded. .i>o 
these, the uuuvluints and 
tiirers, pay the larger proportion of 

Poor's Rate and County Rate. 

1842 £6,552,800 

1843 7,085,505 

1844 6,848,717 
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taXv thus (rendered inevitable 
nature of their opernitione, whidi 
p;iSlie^ iii so higli a(kgrce benefidal to 
|rj|f6i^elves V Quite the averse : they 
in proportion to tluur prodts, 
part ^! 0 { its amount. The 
rate, as at present levied, is on 


me ma} proprietors an Income^ on 
4)inrgh inhabitants a Mouse tax. The 
riitilgrence is prodigious, and leads to 
t^sults in practice of the grossiist 
Iryastice. 

landowner lias an estate of 
£2000 a-ycar in a parisli of w hich the 
^poor’s-rateis Is. in the pound, or £100 
‘a^>year on his property. A nianu- 
liictory is established, or an iroii- 
woi^ set agoing, or a coni mine 
opened upon it, from which the 
fortunate owner (hu*ivcs £50,000 a- 
year of profit. Tlie buildings on it, 
however, are only valued at £2000 
a-ryear. He pays for his pauper 
creating work, yielding liim £50,000 
. a^ycar, £100 annually, the same as 
mrliat the landowner in the same 
parish pays for his pauper -feeding 
estate of £2000 a-}'car. In other 
words, ill proportion to the respective 
incomes, the landholder, who had no 
hand in bringing in the poor, anil de- 
rives little or nothing from their labour, 

‘ pays just as much 
ns riie manufacturer who introduced 
them, and is daily making a colossal 
* Im'tuue by their exertions ! And this 
- becomes the more unjust w hen it is 
, recollected, that under the present 
aystem of free trade in coni and easy 
oommiiBicatiou with distant quarters 
. iwMcb railways and steam-boats aflbrd, 
the tittio benefit the uciglibouriiig 
Imidholders formerly derived from the 
p^^eaenco of such manufacturing 
dcxiwde, is fast disappearing. But 
tlie manufacturer or mine- 
owner having got off thus easily du- 
ring the time of prosperous trade, 
wheu.^he was realising his fortune, 
stnps his ivorks, and discharges his 
workmen whfp the adverse season 
arrivott^; The rateable value of the 
ntanufaetory or the mine has, for the 
present, almpst nr wholly disappeared, 
and tJiCi poor sfcdrvlng woi-kineu me 
tedci4.0(ver to be supported by the 

,^‘i^Ttd-own^ 

, Persons not practically acquainted 


Mireet TaJratton, [Februdiy^ 

evitable with these matters may think this 
», which statement is ovmharged : on the cqn- 
Icial to trary, it is ividitn the tnitli in some 
e: they instances. We know an instance 
profits, of a great Iron master, whose protits 
t. The average above £100,000 a-year, who 
d, IS on pays less poor’s rates for the poor ho 
fwfif on lias inaiiity crcatiKl, than a Inudholdim 
The in the same parish, of £2000 a-year^ 
cads to who never brought a pauper on it» 
p:oss(ist funds in his life. "Such is the coiw 
sequences of tJie pre^serit barbarous 
tate of system of levying the jioor’s rate as an 
liich the income tax on the landlords who aiw 
n'£l00 burdened with paiqiers, and only » 
manu- house tax on the manutketurers wdio 
n iron- create and jirolit by them. The firet 

I mine thing to be done towards the iiitrodnc- 
eh the turn of a just system of direct taxation 
,000 a- is to*lay the maiiiteiiauce of tlie jioor 
a on it, equally on all classes ; and above all to 

£2000 abolisii the prcsimt most unjust system 
pauper of making it only a house tax on the 
1 50, 000 producers of poor in towns, aud an 
anie as income tax on tlicir feeders in the 
e same country. 

feeding Tlie Lani> Tax is another burden, 

II other exclusively alfecting real pixiperty,, 
ipective which should oUIku* be abolishiri 
had no altogether or levied (‘qually on all 
anil dc- classes. Its amount is not so great 
labour, as the iioor’s rate, iieverlheless it is 
IS much considerable, as it produces about 
reduced £ 1 , 1 7 2, ( )U0 a -year. * 

colossal The whole Ahskssko Taxks, tliougli 
Liid this not avow^Mlly and exclusively a tax 
[III it is on the lauded interest, are, practica])(;i’ 
present speaking, and in reality, a burden ow 
nd easy them almost entirely; at least they 
piarters are so much heavier on the land- 
ft afford, ownei*ft than, the inhabitants, of towns, 
bouriiig that the burden is nothing in com- 
i-omthc parison on urban indwcllers. Uodl 
teturing they Ihjcu jiractically felt as a griev- 
. But auce by the urban population tliey 
mine- would long siuce have shared fcUo fatft 
nly du- of the hou.se tax and been abolished. 

trade, They have so loflg been kept up only 
fortune, liecanso, with a few exceptions, tliiey 
ges h is press almost exclusively ui>on that paa- 
season sive and supine class of laiidlords) the 
of the natural jmiy of ChaticeJlors of the Ux- 
for the chequer, whom it seems generally im- 
ipeared, p^slble by miy cxeirtionB^Qr the advent 
nen me of any danger; how urg^it.8oevm',4t> 
by the rouse to auy coiaiuou ^ miciisare of d§r 
fence., It no, doubt, sounds weUvbo 
naluted say that the 'assesse# taxes are laid 


* Porter’s Pari. Tables, xii. 36, 
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on iiiiiiries, and therefore 
they ftre pnid equally by nil classes 
which indulge in them. But a closer 
examhiation will show that this view 
is entirely fallacious* and that the sub- 
j(*'t8 actually taxed* thongli really 
Jnxiiries to urban, are necessary aids to 
nirallife. For example, a carriage* a 
riding horse, a coachman, a g)*ooni, are 
really lilxuHcs ih town, and tlicir use 
may" be considered as a fair test of 
afiluent, or at least ensy circumstances. 
But in the country they are abso- 
lutely necessaries. They ani indis- 
pensable to business, to health, to 
mutual coniimniication, to society, to 
existence. What similarity is there 
between the situation of a merchant 
with £1000 a-ycar, living in a com- 
fortable town house, with an omnibus 
<lriving j)ast his door eveay live, mi- 
ntjtes, a stand of cabs within call, 
and (lining three days in tlie week at 
a club where he needs no servants of 
his own ; and a landholder enjoying 
the same income, living in a cemntry 
situation, with no neighbour within 
five miles, niul having six miles to 
ride or drive to tlio nearest town or 
railway station where his business is 
to Ikj transacted, or where a public 
t*.onvcyance can be readied V 

Gardeners, park-kee[)ers, foresters 
and the like, are generally not luxu- 
ries in the country, they are a ne- 
cessary part of an establishment 
wlijcli is to turn the land to a jirolit- 
able nse. You might as* well tax 
operatives in mills, or miners in 
collieries, or mechanics in manufac- 
tories, as such servants. Yet they 
arc all swept into the assessed taxes, 
upon the rude and unfounded pre- 
sumption that they are, ecpially witli 
a large establishment of men-servants 
in towms, an indication of alHnent cir- 
cumstances. The window tax is in- 
comiiamblymore oppn^ssivc in country 
houses thau in town ones, from their 
greater size in general, and being for 
the most part constnicted at a period 
when no . attrition was pakl to the 
number (tf windows, and they were 
generally made very small from being 
^med before the window tax was 
laid on. Taking all these cirdum- 
i^iaiiees into vjew, it is not going too 
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far to asseH;, that oa bqaal fratuudll 
the assessed taxes twice as 
in the countiy as irt towns ; and tbat-J 
of £:l, 31 2,000 w^hich tbej^ {iregttiitr. 
annually, after deducting tjie landtag 
about £2,500,000, is paid by kmd-* 
timers nt/ter in totvn or cattrar^, Jjt 
is inconceivable — no onew /^rtori could 
credit it — how few householders ill 
town, and not being lamlowncrs^ pay 
any assessed taxgs aji all — or any at 
such amount as to be really a burden: 
The total number of houses chargtid 
to the window' tax, in (jl mi t Britain, m 
447,000, and the, (iiity levied on them 
is, £1, (>13,774, or, at an average, about 
£3, 10s. a-honse, w’hile the mimber 
of inhabited houses w'as, in 1841,. 
.3.404,000, or above seven times tlm 
number. The total number charged 
with one man-servant, is only4O,320v. 
and, persons heepimf men^servantH 
at aiiy 110,840,**^ facts indicating how 
extnniiely ]>artial is th(‘, ojjoration of* 
these, taxes, and how s(werely they 
fall on the class most heavily burdened 
in other resi)ects, and theretbre least 
able to bear them. 

Th(5 Hicshw'Ay Rates arc anotlier' 
l)nr(len ^exclusively afiecting land^ 
although the whole community derive 
benefit from their nse. 'riiis burden* 
exeinsive of the sum levied at turn- 
pike gates, ill England amounted ta 
£1,100,801, a-year.t This charges 
heavy as it is, is felt as the more" 
vexatious, that the rate-payers are 
not at liberty either to limit the use 
of the road, for which they pay, 
themselves, or to allow it to fall into 
disrepair. An indictment of the mul 
lies at common law, if it becomes un- 
fit for traffic, evim at the instance (>f 
aii3' party using the road, though hie 
does not jiay any jiart of the ridei: 
In other w'ords, the neighlmtu^)^ , 
landholders are compelled to 
the roads for the ben<ffit of the puib^^ 
geuenilly, w ho contribute iiotluttg«^ ; 
wards their maintenancx^ This nuUliS^' 
becomes the more Baribus 
consectuence of the general ad(q|l£^h ^ 
and immense spread df 
traffic on the principal lines bl 
m England, has either almost etftirajy 
disappeared, or l>ecome 
contributing any thing mabSldtd 
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' mm of tho turnpikes bitlicrto 

" ^ maintained hy them. It is 
difficult to foresee that the time 

not far distant ivheii nearly the 
; roads of England will fall as a 

vt^den on the rate payers; for these 
jalioiMis cannot be abandoned, or the 
,v'eountry ofl’ the railway Jiiies would 
*iiavc no cornmnnicatiou at all. And 
the sums paid by railway (*oin])anies, 
♦;how lai’gc soever^ to landholders, 
affiord no general compensation ; for 
:tiurv Ixmciit a few in tlu^ close vicinity 
: ’'of tlie railways (udy, while the high- 
rate aftects alL 

The Cjiuuch IIatk is another 
burden exclusively alfectiiig land, 
though all classes obtain, the benefit 
.‘of it in th(* comfort and coiivoni<Mice 
<if' churches. Jt amounted, in ISihl, 
4he last year for wliirh a return 
.was Tnade,*^ to Nothing 

»can be clearer than tliat this is a 
burden truly ailecting real estat(*s. 
It is entirely ditrorent from lithi's, 
wliich arc not, corrcjctly Kp(*aking, a 
fiiurdoii on land, but a s(*i)arate (‘stat(* 
4ipart from that (>f the landlord, which 
inever was his, for whitjli he lias giviui 
no vahnible consideration.' Ihit on 
what principle of justice? is the burden 
-of upholding churches cx<‘luhivcly 
daid on the land, when all classes sit 
in churches, and enjoy tin* benetit of 
^Ikeir accommodation. The thing is 
^evidently and palpably inijiist, and 
Won’t bear an arguujcnt. 

The Police, Lu natic As ylv m , an d 
iBEroGK Rates, constitute another 
!4)urden on real property to wliich no 
v«»ither property is subject, uhich, 
though not universally introduc(‘<l, 
aw'o very oppressive in those counties 
f^yhere their ostablishnieui has been 
tonnd neocs-sary. Mr. Rlamire, a 
very competent witness, estimates 
these incidental and partial ciiarges 
id; 2s. Id. an acre.t The land 
is still liable also to a heiivy dis- 
bm^ement on account of the Militia, 
If that nationjal force should be again 
-called out. There has been no re- 
turn yet laid before parliament of 
these ‘parrial bisrdens on land, but 
^they cannot be estimated at less than 
the church rate, or iB500,000 a-ycar, 
1'he SrjiOMi? Buttigs, from deeds 


and instnimonts w-hieh jiroduce 
annually £1,046,000 a-year, ffill for 
the most part as a burden on real 
property. This must he evident to 
eveiy person who considers tliat real 
estates ill land or houses are tlie 
great security on which money is 
advanced in every part of the country, 
and the extremely heavy burdens, in 
the shape of a dir(‘ct payiuciit in the 
requisite stanqis for deeds to govern- 
ment, is im]»osod on the transmission 
and l)iird(‘niug of such property. 
It is particularly s(?vere, in jiroportion 
to th(‘. value of tiie subjects burdened, 
in the mortgaging or alienating of 
small freeholds or heritable subjects. 
It is stated in the Lords’ Report, on 
the bnrdi‘ns affecting r(*ai proiK?rty^ 
‘‘The stamp on a conveyance of a 
certain length, on a sale of real siib- 
jc4‘ls of t he value of £r>(), would cost 
per cent, or £<>, JOs. ; on a £10() 
sale, to r» per (xuit ; on a £200 sale, 
to per cent; on a £r)00 sale, 
to £J, I4s. .‘Id. per £100; and above 
that sum. to one tier cent.” The 
wcught on tin* establishment of mort- 
gages, esi)ecially on small sums, is not 
less nmiarkable. Tin* same r(*]tort 
adds, ‘‘ A mortgage for £o0 costs, 
in stami>H and hnv expenses, thirty 
per cent. ; a mortage for £100, twenty 
per cent. ; cme for £450 seven per 
cemt. ; lor £ 1500 three per cent. ; lor 
£12,500 one iier cent. ; for £25,000 
liftocu shillings i>er cent, and for 
£lU0,O(H) 'twelve shillings per eent.”t 
'Jliese burdens on flie sal(‘ or mort- 
gaging of real property are felt as the 
more ojiiircssive, wdieu it, is recol- 
lected that movable jiroperty to tlui 
greatest amoiuit, as in the public funds, 
or the like, may be alienated or bur- 
dened in tlio most valid and effectual 
manner for tlic cost of a j)ower of attor- 
ney, which is a guinea and half-a-crowii 
per cent, to the bi*oker who executes 
the transaction. Maiei'ials do not ex- 
ist for separating exactly the deed- 
stamps falling as a burden on land 
transmissions and mortgages, from 
those aflbeting personal estates.; but 
it is certainly within the mark to say, 
that they arc three-fourths of the 
whole stiunp-dntieS' on deeds and in- 
stroments, or £1,2<M)^^00 a-year. 


* Laran' on Bturdenfi on lleid P^pesty, 1(14% p. 0. 

* t iw.p. tT t 
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Thus, It. appears that, setthi;? aside 
the tithe, as not ti)e land-owiic^‘'s 
]»roperty, and, tliercfon*., a separate 
estate, and not, pro])crly speakinff, a 
bui’den on land ; and sayiiip: nhthin»r 
of the malt-tax, wliieh prodinjes an- 
nually £4,r)00,(>00 a-year, on the sup- 
position that, at present at’“h*ast,, that 
falls as a burden on the consumer; 
and say in" nothinj^ of the income-tax, 
which, as will ininu^diatcly app(‘ar, 
falls as a much severer burden on 
land-rciit.s lhan eoininercial incomes, 
— th<‘se distinct, clear, and iudis- 
pulabh* biird(‘ns laid on laml, from 
which in-oi)erty of other sorts in hhifr- 
Innd arc exempt, stand thus : — 

1. Pooi’h Itato ill into, a very 

pronjcnms year, . . . .jCU,fil7,-0o 

IT. Lainl-tax, J,1()4,U4‘J 

III. lliirliwav Rates, .... 

IV. Church Hate?, oOfijUPjT 

V. Police, Lnuutic, and Bridge- 

rates, estimated, . . . 500,000 

VI. ExceirS of assessed taidcs 
falling on land above 
personal estates, esti- 
mated, 1,500,000 

VIT. Stiiinjj-dutiofi peculiar to land, 1,200,000 


£12,087,950 

'riic rental of real property in Eng- 
land, rate<l to tlie Poor’s Rates, is 
.^(J2,r)4O,0J)O;* but the real rental, as 
as<*.ertained by the more ri^iid and a(‘- 
enrate returns for the Jncome-tax, is 
£85, 802, 785. On the first of these 
sums, the taxes exclusively falling on 
land amount t<> a tax of twcntt/-five, on 
the last of KiariTKKN per cent, an- 
nually'. This is in adriition to the 
Ineome-tax, and all the indirect taxes 
which tb(^ owners of land and Ijouses 
pay in common with all nsst of 


the community, and which by it ^ 
cx>!nplained of as so oppressive. ; 

Enough, it is thougiit, has now been ' 
said to prove the extreme inequality 
and injustice with which direct public 
burdens are levied in this countiy, 
and the necessity for a thorough an4 
searcliing revision of onr system of' 
taxation, in this respect, especiailjf ; 
since, frmn tin*, way in which the tide 
s(*ts, it has hecome so evident that 
direct will progressively be more ex- 
tensively substituted for indirect tax- 
ation. Blit, in addition to these, 
then* are sevi'ral other eircuiristancej^.^, 
whieh aggravatii fomfohl the burdens ' 
thus exclusively lai<l on real property. 

J. Ill tlie, first place, the alterations 
in the inoiietary sysbMii of the coun- 
try, bv the, r(\sumi)tion of cash ])ay- 
inents in 181P, followed U]» in Scot- , 
land and Ireland, as "well as England, 
bv llu‘ stringent Baukws’ Act of 
1844, has added fully forty per cent, 
b) the weight of all taxes and other 
burdens, public or private, affecting 
landed proi)erty, because it has altered, 
to that extent, the value of money, 
and diminished tin* ])rice of the aiti- 
el<*s of rural pivKluee from which the 
land-holders’ means of paying them 
are derived. Jf the, prie4>,B of w'beat 
and of all other kinds of agrkailtural 
produce, for t(ui years l)etbrc 1819, 
and ten ycai-s before, 1845, be com- 
liared, it will at once apjiear that 
the (lifieronce. is even greater tlian 
has been here statiMl-f But that 
consideration is of vital impor- 
tance in this question, for if the 
price of all kinds of rural pi’oduce has 
deeliued nearly as nine, to six by the 
operation of tlM\se monetary changes, 
tlie weight of debts and taxea, 'Of 


* liords* Report, 1847, p. 7. 

Prices of wheat average, per Winchester quarter, in the years after mentioned, viz. 
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miifjt have been increased in 
.'iJlUe aatifie proportion. We are not 
to enter into any argument 
the expedience or necessity of 
filhafc givat change in our monetary 
ji' system : we assume it as afact^ and 
s^ViJ^er to it only as rciulering imi>era- 
live a revision of the direct taxes 
faring so heavily on the great iii- 
t^ests whose means of pajdng them 
Jtavebecn thus so seriously abridged. 

I 11. In the second place, and this is 
a most iin])ortant circumstance, the 
burdens wliich have lu'eu mentioned 
fall as a burden on the landowner, 
*liow nincli soever his property may be 
^ clmrged with mortgages, jointures, or 
other real burdens. "I'licsc must all 
be paid in full hy himself alone, how 
small soever be the fraction of the 
' nominal Income of his estate which 
remains to him after discharging the ' 
annual amount of its real burdens. 
There is no right to deduct poor's rates, 
land tax, or oilier burd(*iis atiecting 
land, from mortgages, or (iven join- 
ture holders, unless they arc ox- 
pitjssly declared liable to such, whicli 
is very seldom the ca,s(*. U'lioso an- 
nual charges must all be paid dear to 
the cmlitor, without any deduction, 
except that of the income tax, which 
the debtor is allowed to retain by the 
Act imposing it. But this considera- 
tion is of vital importance to the 
landhohlei’s when the amount of 
their mortgages and other real bur- 
dens is taken into consideration. 
Their annual amount has been esti- 
mated by very competent judges at 
iUH>‘thirds of tlie income dm'ived from 
land, although, as there is no general 
record in England for real burdens, 
their amount cannot at present be ac- 
curately ascertained. But take it, in 
order to be within the mark, at three- 
fifths of the real rental, as ascertained 
by the income tax ri'turns, these 
show, as already stated, an income of 
£tj^,0(K),000 anually derived from 
land. Take three-fifths, or £51 ,000,000 
of this sum as absorbed annually by 
mortgagers and annuitants holding real 
and prefei’able secunties over land, 
Sind thei’e will remain £34,00(h000 
* iinuusilly to th<? holders of land and’ 
bouses. I?bw on this £34,000,000 the 
l^bnrdcns above mentioned, amoimt- 
fh| lo £12,9(X),000 a-year, arefasten- 
m* If iq these be added the income 


tax paid by the land, amounting, by 
the income tax returns, to £52,112,000, 
the clear income derived by land- 
holders from the real property of 
England, with the d/H^rnaxes paid by 
them, will stand thus — 

Clear Income as above £34,000,000 
Deduct dfrect taxes levied 
exclusively 

oil land . £12;900,000 

Income tax paid 
by land . 2,100,000 

15,000,000 

Remains, £19,000,000 

Thus it appears that out of thirty- 
fuur millions of clear rental left to itiet 
owners of real property in England, 
no less til an fifteen millioiLs, or nearly 
a half' is taken from them annually 
ill the shap(i of direct taxes which 
they cannot by Jiny possibility avoid ! 
Ilow long Avould tlie commercial or 
(dty industry of England stand direct 
taxes to the amount of 40 per cent on 
their clear income ? If that had been 
the state of their iinancc‘s, we shoiihl 
have had no clamour iti 1831 for en- 
larged repr(‘S(‘ntation, or in 1840 for 
the destruction, to their advantag(‘, 
of all the ])rotectioii to oth(;r branches 
of industry. We should havi‘ had no 
Anti-Corn Law League subserijitioiiA 
of £BX),00t) to buy up all tin*, vttnal 
talent ill the form of itinerant orators 
and jiamphletcers in the countiy . W o 
should have had no cohversitnis of 
(‘oiiceding premiers by the wcught of 
external agitation. In social, not 
less than military warfare, the longest 
purse carries the day ; and, the party 
which is th(*. licavicst burdened is suro 
to be in the end overthrown. 

JIL The abolition of the Corn Laws, 
partially at present, entirely at the 
end of two years and a Jialf, by the* 
bill of 184d, not only has made thi* 
(‘iiormous burden of 4(1 per cent on 
their clear income deductis dehitis a 
pennaneiit load on tiie landowners, 
but it has rendered it a hoiieless one, 
because it lias destroyed e.very means 
which they previously might 
jioswissed of indemnifying themselves 
for its weight, by sharing its oppres- 
sion with otlior '^classes. This is a 
matter of the veiy highest importance, 
which will soon make itself felt, thougli, 
in consequence of the nearly total 
failure of the potato crop in the west 
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of Great Britain and Ireland, it has 
not yet been so. The usual resource 
of persons, who ai’o burdened with 
heavy payments to government, is to 
lay as much as they can of it on others, 
by enhancing as much as possible the 
price of their ])roducc. It is in this 
way that indirect taxes fall in general 
on the consumer; and it is on this 
jirinciplc that, in evstiniating the bur- 
dens exclusively affecting laud, we 
have not included the malt duty, 
t»ecaiise it is in great pai*t at least paid 
l>y the consumers of beer or jiorter. 
But, of course, if it becomes from any 
cause iniiiossibhj for tJie ))arty bur- 
<lened, in the first instance, to raise 
the price of his ju’oducc, or if, on the 
coiitmry, he is compelled to lower it, 
tile whole tax will faU direct on him- 
self^ because he will be witlioiit the 
means of laying it on the jiurcliascr 
from him. 

Nows the abolition of the C^JrnLaw^s 
has done this. Jn two years and a 
half, the whole grain of Poland and 
America will be admitted into the 
Eiiglish maj’ket at the nominal duty 
of a sliilliiig a ((carter, ft will be 
im]) 08 sible for the fanners and land- 
owners after that in keep u]) the price, 
of grain of any sort in British 
nuu’k4‘.t beyond tin* prices in Prussia, 
aud with the addition of 5s. a quarter 
the cost of transit, and perha])s 
half as much fur the jirofit of the im- 
jwrter. Wheat, beyond all question, 
will fall oil an average of year.s to 
forty shillings a (piarter, barley and 
oats to twenty TJiis is just as cer- 
tain as Llie (parallel reduction of average 
pi-ices of wheat 1‘rom 87s. a quarter to 
568. has been hy the money law’ of 
]8iy. Accordingly, iiow^ that tlie 
stress is over, tlicy have no l(uig<M*an 
uiteriist to conceal or (lervert tlie truth ; 
the anti-corn hnv journals are the first 
to proclaim this result as certain^ and 
they coolly . recommend tin; English,^ 
farmers to abandon altogiilier the cul- 
tivation of wheat, which can no longer 
be expcetiMl to pay, .and to lay out 
their lauds in pasture grass and the 
pro<lucing of garden stuffs. But 
amidst this general and uow^ admitted 
diicline. in tlie price of grain, the 40 
per cent, of direct burdens on land 
will continue unchanged ; happy it' it 
does not receive a large augmentation. 
TJie effect of this wall be to augment 


the weight of the burdens to w hick' ; 
they arc already subjected on the laud- ' 
holders by at least tw’^enty per cent.^ 
and, in addition, to throw upon them 
the whole malt tax^ now amounting to 
£4,500,000 a-ycar. The moment the 
British fanner is obliged to lower the 
price of his barley to the lev(jl of the 
contiuental nations, where labour 
so much cheajier, and rents compara-^ 
lively light, the whole malt tax 
without deduction or limitation, on 
Brit ish .agricu 1 1 lire . 

JV'. The. income tax, though ap- 
jiareutly a biirdeii equally affecting all 
classics, ill reality attaches with much 
more sevcirity to tin*, lauded than to 
any other class. There i.s, indexed, an 
advantag(‘ unduly enjoyed by capi* 
tal is ts of all sorts, landed or moneyed, 
ill (^.omparJsun w ith annuitants or pro* 
fessioiial men, which, .as will imme- 
diately ap|>ear, loudly calls for a 
reuiedy. But, as compared with the 
niercli.an t or moneycHl man, w ho derives 
Ills income from trade or realised capi- 
tal ill a movable form, the Landholder 
is, in cv(*ry direct taxation, exposed to 
a most serious disadvantage. Ilis 
income cauiiol be ('onccaled, and it i«r ' 
returned b}' otlnas tlian himself. ' Th©' 
farmer or tcmaiit, who has no interest 
ill the matter, returns his landlord’s 
rent. The trad(*r, sho(»keoiicr, or mt*r- 
dnmt estimates aud returns his own 
income, 'riie, possessions of the first, 
and their annual rental, are universally, 
know n, and conc(‘alni(‘.ut as to them 
is impossible or .'^ure of detection ; 
th(^ gains (ff tln^ last are entirely 
secret, and wrappial up, evtm to the 
owner, in books or accounts, geueraHy 
unintelligible in all cas('s but those of 
con.*<iderable mercliaiits — to all but 
the persons ^\lio ju-opared them. 
’Whoever is practicall\" acquainted « 
with liinuaii nature will once per- 
cei^e the iniiiKm.se (‘-fleet which thja 
difiereiice must have on the amoup^ 
of the burden, in aiqiearance 
same, as it affects the different clasaet; 
of society. . i*, ! 

And the result of this difference*^, 
pears in. tlie most decisive manner,; 
the amount of the sums paid by 
the different classes of society, ©a 
shown by the income tax 
From them, it appears that tb© con*- 
tribulioiis from commerce, trades, dnd 
professions of (dl soris^ is not 
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f; iof Jihat obtained ft’om landed pro- 
fii’St is» in found numlx?rst 
|je2f,700,000; the second, £l,5fX),0t)a-* 
let it be recollected that the 
541^000 a^year, which, iu 1IH5, 
paid by professional men of all 
descriptions, in (rreat Britain, includ- 
Hed, besides merchants and traders, 
;the trhok class of professional men not 
^traders, as lawyers, attorneys, ])hysi- 
ejans, &c. At tlie very lowest coiapii- 
i. tsbion their share of tin's must amount 
to £341 ,000 a-year. There remains 
.then £1,200,000 as the contribution 
trade and comincirce, all kinds, 
Great Britain, while that from 
land is £2,(570,000 a-.\ear, or consider 
rahly mare, than dauh/e. (yiin it b(j 
believed that this is fomuled on a fair 
return of incomes by tlie coinmerciat 
clas^ ? Are they pr(^])arcd to admit 
that their prop<n'ty and incom(% and 
conseriueut interest and title to swny 
in the state, is not half of tlial which 
is derived from land? Or do they 
shelter themselves under tlu* coiu- 
fortablo assurance that their n*al 
income , is incomparably f^a’cator, ' and 
that they ipiietly esesjpe with a half 
mr a Third of the inctuiie tax which 
they ought to pay? Wc leave it 
to the trading class, and their 
jiftbettors iu the press, to settle this 
question with the comuiissioners of 
Iribomc tax^yliroiighuiit the country.^ 
We mention the tact, that tra(h* ami* 
rtjjpamerce do not pay half the income 
tax that laud docs, as a n'asoii, 
among the many others which exist, for 
,,a thorough and i^adh'al rj*form our 
financial system, so fiir iis direct taxa^ 
coucern<;(l. 

Whoever considers siu’ioiisl^v , ajid in 
an iinj)iu*tial spirit, the various par- 
ticulars whicli liavc now' been stilted, 
will not only cease to w onder at the 
frequent, it maj' almost be said uni- 
versal, cini)aiTassmerit of Urn lainled 
pro])rietors, but he >vill arrive at the 
colnclusioii, that if they continue much 


longer unchftnged, they must termi- 
nate in their general ruin. We say 
general ruin, becactse it wdlt not bo 
universab The great landowners, 
tlie magnates, whether moneyed or ter- 
ritorial, of Jhe land will aloiie survive 
the general wreck. They will, by de- 
grees, swallow up all the sinaller 
estates in their neighbourhood ; and it 
■will come to be literally true in 
Britain what was said, by a lioinaii 
emperor, of Ganl, in the decline of the 
empire, “ That the estat(‘s of the rich 
go on continually increasing and ab- 
sorbing all lesser estates around them, 
till they come to the estate of another 
as rich as themseh^es,''* VV^ltli dh*ect 
taxes, amounting to 50 or (50 per 
cent, on tlie disposable income, which, 
under the change of prices, induced by 
the change iu the com laws, they 
will very soon be, even Avitliout 
any a<ldition from farther tuxes, it is 
■wholly impossible thut any lamlowner 
who do(*s not jiossoss eiiornious tracts 
of country, or vast funded or luoiieyed 
])rop(*rty in addition to his t(5iTi- 
torial possessions, can avoid insol- 
vency. AVliat the eifcc;t of the total 
destruction of the middle clixss ot' 
Britisli landholders must be on th(j 
balance of the constitution, and the 
stale of society in these islands, it is 
not our present purpose to inquire*. 
Suffice it to say, that it is ]>reciscly 
Hie. state of things which signalised 
the later stages of the Uomaii empire,, 
and coincides wdth so luaiiy otlier*cir- 
cuinstaiices in marking the striking 
analogy between our ])res<mt condi- 
timi and that whieli ]> roved fatal tcv 
the ancient masters of the Avorld; 

Well may th(‘ Lords’ Gonimittee on 
the Imrchms affecting landed )>roperty 
have said, Neither tlie law nor the 
siuritof the constitution originallycon- 
Imnplated so partial a system of tax-^ 
ation.’T Tn truth, origiiially.sonieofthe- 
heaviest present exeiysivet burdens on 
real }»rop(*rty were Ixiin eipuilly byper- 


* Net amoaut of income tax for year ending Mil April, 184.5 : — 

Knglund. ScutUiTid. 

ScheduJo A, Land rents, . cC2, 11 2,072 jC2.58,070 

% Tenants . . 292,(;40 22,901 

C, Annuities, funds, ^cc. 7<?(i,0(i(i 

D. Trades and professions, 1,424,017 117,9.53 

■ — — "K, Offices, Pensions, &c., 30.5,401 8,50(f 






Total. 

X2,3fi(i,048, 
31.5,607. 
76(i,06a. 
1,. 541 ,970. 
313,901. 

^,303,d02. 


^4,900,2<h! ^403^390 
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ponal estato. “Thfi poor law of Eliza- 
beth,” saystheceport/^andthe land tax 
of Wifliara and Maiy, embrctced every 
species qf income ; but in conj^diueuce 
of the comparative facility of rating 
visible property, and the small amount 
of income derived from other sources 
in the early period of their jxssessident, 
personalty seems to have escaped its 
hjgal share of contribution to the pub- 
lic seiwict*. The liability of stock in 
trade, however, was continued by law 
to a late period, and is, up to the pre- 
sent day, only suspended by an annual 
act of exemption,” The (-oiiimittce 
iiere point oiit, or rather hint at the 
real cause of the cxtj-aordiiiarv ex- 
emption from tijcir due share of the 
public burdens which has grown up 
ins(nisibly in lavour of movable pro- 
perty . Land has two a< b n irabi e qua - 
liticfl in tlie estimation of (’haucellors 
of tlie Exche<iuer. It can nvMher be 
conctcUed twr removed. Movable 
estates, stock in trade, are susceptible 
of both . The landholder li as no secret 
invisible funds wlucli be can bring 
forth when desired in thefonn of c(m- 
venieiU loans to government to meet 
the state necessitie^^ lie has only a 
visible fixed estate, which can neitlier 
l)e concealed nor withdrawn from its 
annual burdens. Hence the influence 
and cxeniptioiis of the one, and the 
injustice cxj)eiieuccd by and burdens 
of the other. 

But ill addition to this, there is an- 
other circurnstaucc wiiich has ])Ower- 
fully contributed to establish tliis ex- 
traordinaiy and iniquitous (exemption 
of personal property from dbect tax- 
ation. This is tli(^ ditliculty which in 
practice amounts to an iiiqio.ssibility 
of getting by any means at the real 
amount of rateable personal ]iroperty. 
The poinniissioners of the Income 'Fax 
through tlie country will have no dilli- 
cttlty in understanding what is here 
meant. All the efi'orts of gOA ernment 
and their olficial organs to ascertain the 
real amount of assessable movable pro- 
perty, have been insutficient to accom- 
plish tlmt end. Doubtless there arc 
in the coiiimercial and professional 
class many just and lionoin*ablc men 
who give a true account to the last 
farthing of their gains. These are 
men, the honour and support of the 
country, whose wwd is then* bond, 
and who may contideutlybe relied on 


to speak the truth under any circum- 
stances. But, unhappily, experiehce 
has too clearly proved that the facility 
of concealing gains derived from stock 
In trede, and thus withdrawing it 
from its just liability for assessntentt 
is too strong a temptation to be re- 
sisted. The proof of this Is dedh 
sive. The returns of the income tax. 
show £175,000,000 of annual in- 
come rated to that a-sscssment,. 
while only £1,541,000 was in 1845^^ 
paid by tlie wholes professional per- 
sons in' (ircat Britain. Of this 
£1,511,000, only £1200,000, at the 
veuy utmost can Iw esliinated as com- 
ing from comnuu'cial or trade incomes, 
which, at seveiqxuice in the pound, 
corn'spoiids to about £10,000,0<>0 of 
annual iucoine. Is it possible to be- 
lie.ve tbal tlie m hole commercial and 
1 lading classes in (xTcat Britain, 
wIiOkSO weattli is hi (weiy direction 
]>uiThusmgup the estates ottbe lauded 
proprietors in tlie island, only enjoj^ 
forty out of one linndi’ed and seventy- 
live mill ions of the rateable natiomil 
iiiconm V li ave tliey less than a fourth 
of I he whol(» income rabxl to the 
income, tax V If tliey hav(‘- no m^re, 
they eeriaiuly make a good use of 
Avhatthey have, and mnsi deem them- 
selves singularly forluuate ui that 
happy exerniition from taxation which 
has enabled them, with less than a.,, 
fourth of the gem*ral iiicottte, to get 
1 he command of the state, and biy up 
the jiro])erties of all the other cliisses.i'j^ 
There is one peculiarity ih the 
income t.ax as at present established, 
wdiich is tirodnelive of the greatest 
injustice, and loudly calls for imme- 
diate reiiK'dy. This consists itt tlii? 
taxing all incomes at the sajne rate^ 
whether derived from jirofessional 
iucom(‘, aiimiity, land, or realized 
funds. This is just another instance 
of the careless and reckless way in 
which, our system of direct taxation 
lias cUt diff(*rent times b<*0n framecL 
without any regard to priuciple, anm 
alteniaiely unjustly favounng w 
gi’ossly oppressing every cl^s in so- 
ciety, except the fjrvat capitalists. They 
have been always and unduly 
sidered. What can be more unjuat 
than to tax every man of the same> 
income at the same rate, whether il i» 
derived from land or fanSded propertpr, 
worth thirty yeai’s’ purcha^, or rall^ 
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Vay or bank stock worth twenty, or 
annuity worth five, or a precarious 
P^fepional income, which would not 
birhig, from th^ uncertainty of life and 
tlic public favour, or the winds or 
monetary charipjeS, above two or three f 
Under the present most unjust system, 

« cy all pay alike on tlieir income, 
at is, some pay about fifteen 
TIMES as much on what they are 
worth in the -world in coiiipari- 
SfOn with others! A man who de- 

C js £,‘100 a-yoar from the thn‘e 
cents, on , land has a' capital 
«tock worth about £10,000. lie 
pays as much, and no more, as a 
poof widow, just dro])pinj' into the 
jp*ave, who has a jointure of £;»00 
u-year, for wiiicli no insurance .C4un- 
pauy in the kingdom would give her 
above £500, or a hard-working lawyer 
or country surgeon with the same 
income, whose cdiaucos of life and 
business arc u^t w'orth throe years’ 
ifiiTchase. The gross injustice of this 
inequality *<iquir(ja no illustration. 

4 * Nor is it any answer to this to say, 
that if the professional and commer- 
cial classes arc imddly oppressed by 
^he lhGomc tax, they are proportion- 
lilly benefited by tlieir general exemp- 
tion from thn heavy direct taxation 
which in other respects weighs dowm 
the and ; and that the one injustice 
fiay be set off against the other. We 
protest against die system of setting 
-oflr dlU injustice against another ; there 
la qp compensation of evils in an 
«quttablc administration. In the pre- 
aentt Instance there can be no compeii- 
rsatioh, for the acts of injustice are 
C<i|inutte(l against different classes. 
Itis trading classes -which enjoy 
Ihc means, from the occult nature of 
their gains, of evading by fallacious 
returns the income tax . Th e honest and 
honourable pay it to the last fartliing : 
it is the dishonest wlio escape. The 
persons upon wdiom the levying the 
mcome tax in its present form opc- 
wifli the most cruid severity are 
Ine prof4l^i9nal men and annuitants. 
TJiuy caniM^t evade it, as the trading 
dasscs can. Their gains are gene- 
rally knowiii: if tJiey are at all eminent 
^r. prosperous, the kindness or envy 
of the public gencraUy helps them to 
at least a halt* more than they really 
ei^y. Morchiaits or shopkeepers are 
• in the pubtic eye ; and oven w hen 


most prominent, then* transactSbhs 
ore so various and wido<fipread, tldt 
no one but tb^sdvea can estimate 
their profits. Every one knows, or 
can easily ghess, what Dr. Chambers 
or the Attorney-General make a- 
year; but it wmiild puzzle the most 
cxpeficnccd.hcads on ’Change to say 
what were the yearly profits of the 
great bankers, merchants and manu- 
facturers. 

There is another enormous injnstice 
roimcctod with the income tax, and 
indeed all the direct taxes to (rovorn- 
ment, which loudly calls for remedy — 
Ireland pays none of them. It is liigh 
time that England and Scotland should 
rouse themselves to a sense of this 
most unreasonable and unjust exemp- 
tion, and unite their strength by thtr 
proper* constitutional means to re- 
mov(i it. AVe are always told Ireland 
cannot afford to pay any direct taxes. 
AAHjat, then, counts of its £12,000,01)0 
of rentiU Scotland, with little more 
than a third of that land rent, pays it 
and the assessed taxes besides, with- 
out either complaint or difticiilty. 
Ibit it is said the landlords are so eat 
up with mortgages, that they hit\o 
not a fourth part of their nominal 
incomes hift to live upon. That is a 
good reason for only making them pay, 
as under the income tfix'thcy would, 
on the free balance, deduvtis delntin, 
lint, in the name of Heaven, why 
should the bondholders pay nothing ? 
If they sit at home at case in Dublin. 
CJork, or Belfast, and (juietly enjoy 
£9,000,000 out of the £12,000,000 of 
Irish rental, w'hy cannot they as well 
pay the income tax as their brethren 
in London, Liverjmol, or Glasgow? 
The bondholders of Ireland ahne^ 
would, if they jiaid an iHCome tax, 
contribute more io the common neces- 
sities of the Sta£c than the whole land 
and industry of Scotland put toyeth^. 
So vast are the natural resources 
wdiich Ib'ovidcnce ' has bestowed on 
that fickle and misguided people, 
and so flaw those enjoyed by the 
hardy and industrious Scotch# moun- 
taineers. ' 

Oil what conceivable ground of jus- 
tice or , reason can this most monstrous 
and invidious exemption in favour of 
Ireland from income and assessed taxes 
be defended? Is it that Ireland ^ith its 
12,000,000 Stable acres, and 6,000,000 
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of mountain and 'waste, liau fewer 
natural rcsoumvs than Scotland with 
its 4,^00,000 of arable . acre% and 
12,000,000 of moiintaiu and waste V 
Js it that 8,500,000* persons no>v in 
Ireland, cannot pay even what 
'2,900,000 iiow])ay in Scotland V Is it 
that Ireland is so sinj^nlaiiy peace- 
able and loyal, and f,dvcs so little 
anxiety or dis(|uiet to th(‘, rest of the 
empire, that it must be rewardtid for 
its admirable and dutiful conduct by 
an a))soliile exem])tion from all direct 
taxation to ftovernment y Is il that 
the troops n'qiiired to be ki^pl in it are 
so foAv, and in Scotland so umiiorons, 
that the former country may be libe- 
r.ited from taxation, while the latter 
is subjected to it in full extent V Is it 
that iiidnstry in towns in Ireland is so 
f(rcat, and inaniifaeturiiif;’ skill so 
traiiseeudant, that II is entitled to be 
2il)erated from direiit taxation in con- 
sideration of the vast amount of its indi- 
rect custom-house duties, in compari- 
son of Avhich tJjose of London, yield- 
in 2,000,000 ; of Liverp<H)l, yiel{liii,i( 
.i‘4,500,000a-year; or (i]as<;owiiii(Uhe 
Clyde liarbours, yieldinj,^ £1,200,000; 
and Leith, yielding £ 089 , 000 , are 
as nothini:?? Or is it that this cx- 
traordiuaiw exemption is the Howard 
of tninult, disailoidioii, and treason ; 
of turbulent demaffoguos and factious 
priests, and au indolent people; of 
active and incessant combination for 
the pui*i)oses of evil, and total inabi- 
lity to combine fi)r the ])urposes of 
good ?' And is it the first fruits of tlui 
regeneration of government by the 
Kefonn Jlill, that it can raise a it»ve- 
niic only from the loyal and imcific 
and industrious part of the empire, 
and must proclaim relief from all taxa- 
tion ;is the reward of tumult, disorder, 
murder, monster meetings, and trea- 
son? Wc leave it to the advocates 
of the present system of government, 
or those wlio established it, to answer 
tliese questions. We did neither the 
one nor the other, but have constantly 
opposed .both; ami (Ireat llritaiii, in 
the system of direct taxation wchavc 
now exposed, is reaping the fruits of 
the changes she has thought pi-oper to 
introduce. 

Lastly, there is another poculiai'ity 
of the income tax w hich requires revi- 
sion, and that is this ; — at present it 
descends only to £150 a-yt‘ar income; 
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and o.’^'ory one practically acquaintex^^ 
Avith these matters, knows th^tjhiift^ 
with the trading classes at least, whoScp. 
gains can be con coaled, amoinlts to tv* 
])ractical exemption, gemu'ally speak- 
ing, of all under at least £200 a-ye»r, 
IVothing can be i>lainer -than tha^; 
matters stand at least, tiiis exemption* 
of all below such a line is iuvidiotts, - 
unjust, and, if ]>ersisted in, will lead to 
ruinous conseqiu-nces. !No reason can 
be assigned for it wliicli will bear exa-- 
Jiiinatioif; for it is to be siijjposed tlu^' 
]>i*aclical nciMjssitv of coueiliating the 
ten ])o;indors, tliiv great majority of 
Avhom escape the l.ix altogetluu’ in, 
this w ay, Avill not. in ]uiblic at least,. 
Ixi^issigiicd as a reason, lu>w cog(?nt so-.' 
ev(*rit may be felt and candidly ac- , 
kno\\*l(‘dg(id in pri\at(‘. Why shoulfL 
a man, w hose incouu', perhaps derived ^ 
from land or funded ]>ropcrt>^ belovv' 

1 50, ])ay nothing, while a hard w’ork- \ 
ing clerk, attorney, or country sur^ 
gcon, who makes £155, and is not*' 
w’ortii a tenth ))art of the other’s roa- 
Used capital, \ydy}^ inroma-tax f It is’ 
ill \ain to say you must draw a liiuiB^ 
somewher(‘-. So you piiist, but {foit^ 
must not draw il in a way to do groaat'^ 
and pal]>nbh‘ injnsth'e, -*^to exempts 
the conqiaratively atfiiient, and opjiresjr ' 
lUc/ imlustriiuis ])oor. 'J'here is a vh;al' 
distinction, which it w ould be wtH ift. 
the income tax recoguisc'd, betwoeit 
income, of any amount, derived iSFain:' 
iHialiseil jn’oiierty aiidTrom professiqpalji^ 
(‘xertioiis. By all means gi^ thes* 
humble jn’ofessional classes the be?3iC5#itr 
of this (listiuction. But to draw thaf* 
lim*, not according to the quality oT 
the income as derived from eftpitaf 
or labour, but from its absolute amount^ 
is arbitrary, invidious, and unjust. 

'I'he p*eat ad ant age to be deriveit*' 
from making the income tax, modified^' 
as now wiggested, di‘sccnd lowtjr in 
society is, that it would interest 
larycr number in guarding against » 
abuse. At pn^sent, it is said, tljere 
llirec hundred and twenty thousand 
jiersons rated to the income tax 
(Ireat Britain, but not half of theinr 
really pay on their own nceoffnt. Many::^ 
])ay the income tax of one; as a lafid^ , 
lord’s w'liole tenants for his rent^ 
though not more than one or. 
perhaps none, cerlainly'mot ludf tlio* 

11 umber, are sejiarate persons yvhose? * 
incomes arc really made liable: Bi*i' 

R 



my thing ^ niore^ unjust , 

tL a pautaoular claa!^" 

more than a two-^tmared^i part 
; o^tiie eommunit^, and sabject them 
[ tO 'the heaviest of the 

i.dtoct taxes ? It is j ust the privileged 
old 'France over again,, with 
%sdiffei^nee, that the privileged chiss 
in England is distiugiiislied ]jy lieing 
' hear not to avoid the hatc(l 

Nevertheless, uotliing is more 
niehtaiit than that, as long as tin's invi* 
%loas and unjust acciimulatiou of the 
Vhole tih'eOt tax is on ono class of 
150, 0(H) peiWi»i it will be highly 
popular with the romaiuhig 29,000,000, 
and tJiat ^ tlitc popular journals will 
neviSfc cease to vesoiind Avith the pi^>- 
priety of extending still fai’tluu*' the 
j 5 »a»ttt*/*bur(len of direct, find the (fenc- 
exemption under the name of Free 
3^ftdie f«om the indirect taxes. 

‘[^uv increase of direct taxation, till 
it provcdfatal to industry, population,* 
lUB^onal sti'cngth, and every tiling save 
igreat capital, was the cause of the niiu 
^)f the Roman empire. iMany circinn- 
i^tances, alas ! concur in ahoAving, and 
^ill ere long demonstrate to the most 
^considerate, that avc arc fast Ibllow- 
ing in the same direction ; and if so, 
we shall beyond all question share the 
oa^e fate. The extension of the in,- 
OOinc tax, on a graduated scale, to 
persons as Ioav even as £o0 a -year, Is 
the bnly way to arrest this gn-at ami 
^(priug evil. What Ls waiit^ed is not 
thw 'inoney to l)c draAAni from thesi* 
pOprer but more numerous classes, but 
the interestinf/ tJmn in resisting its 
undue essitensioii . If 1 bl i,000 ;^rsons 
only pay tlie income tJix, it i,s A^ry 
likdy ere long to be rais<id to 10 or 
per cent. If a million pay iU no 
«wcA extension need be dteaded. No 
matter though the additional Hr>0,()00 
*'^pay only lOs. a piece, or £I21i,000 in 
ail: their doing so AA'^ould probably sua c 
, tlic state from-imin. What is Avanted 
is not their money, but their breath ; 
not their contributions, but their 
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in its ruin, as it- 
^pire. 

Bo1»uiir:J;i^ d}een said on the in* 
equallUes ai^.injusrice of the presents 
system of direct 4axati0a estall^ied 
in Great Britain, that little room, re- 
mains hir the true prlndpleB on the 
subject ; but fortunately, like a bea- 
con, it shows Avhat rock sliould bo 
avoided in tha course. A system of 
direct taxation would not be far fiPom 
just, which in every respect was pre- 
V'iHcly the revei'se of tliat wliich at 
present exists amongst us. 

1. The first thing to be done is to 
ecpialise the succession tax, lay it 
equally on dand and personal estate, 
and lower it to the Avhole one-hdf. 
Five per cent, in succession to 
strangers ; two-and-a-ludf to rela- 
tions ; and a luilf per cent, to parents 
or brothers, alike in land and moneys 
Avoiild probably augment the produce 
of tlic tax, and certainly greatly 
lieve a moKst meritorious class of so- 
ciety, the rc}>rcsentativcs of small 
capitals. 

U. All direct taxes should be levied 
equally on landed and personal.estates, 
and, subject to the distinctiou after- 
mentioned, equally on professional in- 
come, as the iVuit of realised capitaL 
This rule should sii>ply to all local or 
])arochial, as well as publit; burdens. 
The effect of it Avoiild be to let in, a& 
taxable income, in addition to the 
£2, 666,000 nuAv derived from land, a 
sum at least as large derived from per- 
sonal estates or incomes. It Avouid 
theiA'fore lower this most oppressive 
tax, supposing its absolute aaiout un- 
dinj inished one-half The same would 
be the case with laud tax, highway 
rates, chiir(.*li rates, police yatea, &c. 
They would all l^c lowered a-half to 
the persons at present burdened Avith 
tlie.m, and that simply by the .adop- 
tion of tlie just ]Arincipic, that all for- 
tunes in the same situation should be 
taxed alike for the general servic^e of 
the stiito, and that the commercial 


clamour. They have a majority of 
.fotes in the constituencies. In a 
serious coniict their Aance would be 
decisive i^favour of any side they 
espoused. Interested to pi*evcnt the 
coufiScation of property, they will 
effectually do so. Exempted from 
direct, taxation, they Avill promote its 
increase till it has swallowed up the 


classes who create the poor, and aro 
enriched by their labom*, should con- 
tribute e(|ual]y with the landed to 
their support. 

III. In levying the income tax,, a 
different rate should be imposed on 
income, according as it is (ferived or 
not derived from realised capital. If 
it is so it should be taxed for all 
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dii-ect taxes. 

annuity or professidB^^ 4fc/fck?«r<r t 
should b© adojpted, jito pmfperty 
tax in & pear eent. m^^wcon^ tax 
should; not exceed 2^^ pemmU ; what^ 
ever the one is the otiier should he 
a-halfoi it only. This modification 
of an impost now felt as so oppressive 
by all subjected to it, would go fai’ to- 
wards reconciling the numerous class 
of small traders, the great majority 
in all urban constituencies, to the 
change — to its continuance, and also 
justify its extension to all incomes 
above £50 or £100 a-yeiir. Without 
that extension it will inevitably de- 
geherale into a confiscation of pro- 
perty above a certain IcveL 

IV. Stamps or couvoAances, or 
burdening of piKiperty, should be the 
same, and not liiffher^ on personalty 
or landed estates. For the additional 
security of the latter, the boirowcr 
pays amply in tiie greater expense of 
the law deeds requisite to couHtiiute 
effectual securities over real estates 
than over stock or movable funds. 
Stain^iH on bill«^ &o., which arc ad- 
vances for a short reriod only, should 
be rated at a widely different sc^ale 
from that ado]>tod in pciinan cut loans. 
But there is no reason wiiy securities 
over real estates should re<iiiire to ]>e 
written on pa]jcr hearing a liigh(*r 
stamp than those over |)ersonal eft'ccts. 

V. The present syst(‘ni ol‘ the an- 
tiessed tm'ea should be altered, so as to 
make it include all classes alike, and 
not, as at pi'cscnt, fiill twice as heavily 
on the inhabitants of the country as 
those of towT[»s.^ This may be done 
best by making these taxes a certain 
proportion of the o/7/ff;//o//.sY in- 
habited by the party, as rated for the 
property tax — ])erhaps a foiirtii or 
fifth part, abolishing all other ass<*ssed 
taxers. This would reach all classes 
alike in town and country : for wiiat- 
ever may be said as to d(»iiig without 
an establishment in town, no one can 
do even there without a house. Ami 
the rich misers who live in a i>oor 
lodging and spend nothing, would be 
effectually reached in the heavy pro- 
perty tax, on their funds, wherever 
invented. 

VI. To obviate the innumerable 
frauds daily practised in the conceal- 
ment of professional incomes, espe- 
cifidly by small traders, a power should 


be given to the, Commissioners in 
oases, wber& they were 
i^ith the return of profensiofoyi ink 
come, to aesess the party fov incenpe 
(Ujwfi Uwm the vaJm^ut wkudkkm kmm 
is Tided. On tJiis principle if alaw^fon, 
or physician lives in a house 
£100 a-yeai’, he would iwty on 
a-yem’ as income : if he occupied on© 
rated at £2000^ he would be 
£10,000. If the ta^ on realised 
perfcy was 5 per cent, w'hich it wil 
soon be, that -would' just subject th^ 
professional one to tw'o and, a h^^ 
Fcrha])s it would be better to adopt 
some such general i)ruimj>le for ^ 
cases of professional income, and 
avoid llie reqvinutj returns aiS(dh *‘ 

In some cases the above - plan 
migiit be mlopted as a sttbstithto 
fur the iucume jtax, or rathen/sa^ 
a mode of levying it oia^ 
shnai persons. Those whose 
is derived fnmi land, tluj ftmds^ or 
oth(‘r rcaliseil property, would b% war 
titled to (‘xeuiptiou or deduetimi, 
production of the proiHJr evidetm© 
that they were rated for tlio pi*opei:ty 
tax at the higher rate. ^ 

VIl. Ireland should pay the inel 
come and all direct taxes, at least on 
la ml, b( >nds, and othen* realised property^ 
as w ell as tlu^ assessed and other direct 
taxes, just as Oreat Britain. Nothing 
can be advanced, founded either in 
reason or justice, in favour of the 
further eontiiiuancc of their present 
most invidious and unjust cxcinptteu. 

We have thus laid before our tQgd- 
ors a just and reasonable system of 
diri'ct taxation, from which the landed 
interest, now so inijirstly oppressed, 
W'onid derive great relief, siinjdy by 
doing’ equal jiistice -to tliem and the 
of her classes in the sf at<\ TJie amount 
of in justice wiiicli such a system would 
remove, may be accurately measured^ 
l)v the amount of resistance which 
the system w (* have now advocated 
w on id doubtless experience, just as tliQ 
injustice of tlic exemption from direct^ 
taxation enjoyed by the nobles aufj^ 
clergy of old France was measured Im, 
the. obstinate resistance ^ey raide to 
an c(|ualisation of the piiWic burdens, 
Men cling to nothing with such a 
tenacity as unjust privileges and ex- 
emptions. Blit the changes wc 
commend have one lasting recomipen- 
datiou : they are founded on obvious 
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g s. «Thoy ^ only to levy all 
^ on all^clasRicsi, Jn i)roj)oif-^ 
«, it8*tieavl^^afi may be, to thotf 
jlMlity to TV»y* them. And vre^ ini- 
^re the Coiisemitivo body, with 
wc have ro long acted, con- . 
whether it would, lud be far 
^er to niritc their strength to con- 
sdne^, tW6 conn try of the justice and 
imcdiewte. of soni<‘, at least, of these 
' jtihau tci follow the example 
rf^e F1T.9 Traders in urging tlibre- 
[leJF.of the hnitt. taxj wliich could 
|l4y lowed, as no addition to the 
ndii^t taxes is^to be thought of, by 
l vast increase of th(^ incmne /<u*, two- 
of vfiiich would fall on tin* land 
tsell^ • 

noW' a single word in coiiclu- 
iioft on onrselve?i. We need not say 
*Oiy«^ng,end steady 'woKrang(‘(l onv- 
on thp side or tfie late Frenn<M*, 
iHmwSviflely tlie principles now con- 
eiuicd for differ from those which 
le^ihs carried into effect.. We are 
tCtllptcd^ by no spirit of hostility 
Sthcr to the laic or the ])roseiit (io- 
"Ornment. Our course is that of 
h^edom and iiulepcndence. During Sir 
roel’s long and able contest with 


Hie movement pafty from 1638 to 1641 , 
'we stood faithfully by hint, and that 
,ivh()ii niany^ wdio have been most 
conrtlj^ diiiu^ig the snbsefpient days of 
his power, w6re not the least intern - 
peratp kadci’!^ on the oilier side. h\oin 
respect for his talents and grati- 
tude ff>r his fihblic services when in 
opposition, and a natural reluctance 
to believe that we, Had been, mistaken 
in one whom we so long acknow- 
ledged ;as the leader of thejpon?j;erva- 
live juu-ly, w^e temjKuvd our polith al 
discussion during the last twelve- 
months w'itli more* forbearance than wt* 
slioiild have done under otlier circum- 
stances. Hut the', die is now' cast : it ha - 
b(‘eii cast by himself. We raufe(‘l n^ 
de])endenc(* in a minister w ho intW)- 
ducts nu!«snrcs directly at variance 
w ith th(‘ w’h(»h* priiici])les of his public 
life: and wt» (‘iivnestly trust that by 
far th(‘ greater luirtion of the triu*- 
h(‘arted and loval nnai who, from 
ov(T-contid(‘nco in , their chief, hav(‘ 
allow'iul themselves to b(‘ compromised 
ill the late political transactions, will 
not again conlmit themselves to nn\' 
leader in whose candour and Integrity 
they cannot Ihorouglily rely. 


Pnnl\1 ht Willijm IlUtrlwcod (|* SwSj KiJinhurgli, 
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ON rAUlM'JlISM, AXI> ITS TREATMENT. 

“If I oft 

Mu.st turn tisewlierc -to t ’avcl near tlu* 

Ami i'ello\v.‘'l)ip.‘i of incii, siad see ill 
Of maddening pas.^ioiu*' ii liially iidljiffl^od ; 

Miiflt liofir humanity in 1 ds and grosos 
l'i])c solitary anguish ; o must hung 
Brooding aho\e the here nlederate storm 
f)f aorro'NV, liarricadoed e imore 
Witlnn the walls of cities — may tlv unds 
Have their authcntii* eominont ! 

\V()IU)S\VORTll. 


Tn onlor lo dosil (‘ircctivoly 
pauj)t‘risin, it is iiecossarv to know 
tin* caiisps Avhiph loud to tin* impovor- 
ishinont of individuals and masses of 
individuals, and to Ini familiar with 
tho condition, manners, customs, 
liabits, lu-cjudiccs, fccliii<*’s, and suiH‘r- 
stitioiis of the ]ioov. 

We do ind propose to iiislitiite an 
(*-lfd)orat<‘ inqnirv ini o the ((wsfHofpay- 
pensm. or to make the topic a sulijeet 
of separate invostif^atioii. Our chief 
object will be, to collect into classes 
Hiose of the jioor who ari*. known, 
JVom ixTSoiial observation, to become 
eharfj(*abli‘ to ]>avisbes, Avhicdi process 
will atforil abundant sco])e for remark 
npoii the causes which led to their 
iinpuverisliniont. We may reipiire 
the company of the readei* with ns in 
the nietrojiolis for a short sjiace, and 
may satisfy him that he need not 
travel ten miles from his own door in 
search of valuable facts, tind at the 
same time convincfi him that paaper- 
mn h not that ftimpia compact eia'l 
which many would wish hyn to be- 
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lieve. We mig^ht also show'^ that, in 
the metropolis and its suburbs, there 
exist types of eveiy class of poor that 
can be found in tbe rural and nianii- 
facturiug districts of ICug-laiid ; jii$t as 
it miji^bt be siioAvn, that its inhabitantit 
consist of natives of every county in 
the three kiufcdoms. Its fixed popu- 
lation, acconling- to tin* quarter in 
wJiich they live, would be found to 
riisembh* the inhabitants of a jgi-cat 
town, a cathedral city, or a seat of 
manufactures. And that portion of its 
inhabitants which may be rej^anlcd a% 
migratory, would c-ompletc the rcsciH- 
bhinre, except that tlui shadows would 
be deeper and the ontlhn*. more jajfgod, 
"riiese persons make London theii* 
winter-(jiiart(‘rs. At oth(*r 
tiiey are employed by the farmer aM 
the" grazier. It is a fact, t%t tw 
most onerous iiart of tlu^idutics of the 
metropolitan authorities are those 
w’liich relate to these migratory 
classes. Among them are the most 
lawless and the most pauperised of 1^. 
agricultural districts. Others, diu-ing 

8 
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lie, spring, suinmor, and autumn docks. And the rest, unfitted' by their 
inoutlLS, were eiigii^od, or pretend ageorhabitstocompete With labourers 


they were eiigag(Ml (and tlic 
^^l^batemcnt cannot be testi d,) in the 
l&lting of vegetables, lh(‘ making of 
'.'■lhay, tJic lucking of i>ease, beans, fruit, 
J ftntt hops, and in harvest A^ovk. Or 
they travelU'd over the country, fre- 
quenting fairs, selling, or pr(‘tonding 
I to scH, knives, conil)s, and stay-laces. 

Or they were knife-grinders, tinkers, 

. musicians, or niounte.banks. As the 
; .winter approaches, tlicy dock into tlui 
!: ’town in droves, "riiere they obtain a 
< 'pl*ciCarions subsistence in ways un- 
known; some pick up the crumbs tlinl 
^ ^£dl from the ricli man's tabh*, oth(*rs 
' overcrowd the workht»u>es. it vonld 
lead to many enrions and nselul re- 
sults if this inattiM* w(‘re fully inve.sti- 
> Ifated. The r(‘adei'’s company is ind, 
towever, required for this purpose ; at 
the sainctiino, the previous reinarlvN 
may, in sonu* measure, prepare his 
mind for tlu' consideration of kindred 
topics. It may introduc.e • train of 
reflection, and i)i-oin])t him to imjnire 
whether tin* v andcringhabits of thes(* 
outcasts have been in anvdegreeengcm- 
dorodbythe strict workhon<t‘ system 
.and workhouse test enf(»rced in their 
native villages, by tin' destruetioii of 
cottages, and the breaking nj) of local 
iliBSOciations, and whether tlu'se habits 
have been fostered by the facilities witli 
which a bed and a mess of janridgi* 
may be obtained at the unions, with- 
out inquiry into their business and 
^bject ill travelling. 

Lot us steer our course along the 
flilent “highway,” the Thames, and 
*liiake inquiries of the lew sail(»i*-lu(»k- 
ingmen who may still be scmui loiter- 
ing at the several “ stairs we shall 
leTrm that not many .ycuirs since tliesci 
J 3 , arrow outlets were the marts of a 
thriving craploymmit, and tliat there 
crowds of independent and i)rivlleged 
watermen plied successfully for fares. 
Tliese places aHe no^v forsaken, and 
the men have lost, their occupation. 
Borne still ply ; and the cry at a few 
stairs, of “ lioat, your liouourV” may 
Still bifc lieard. Otluirs have becu 
dmuglited »to .situations connected 
with thokboat compaui<*s, wdiich sup- 
port them during the SLimmer months. 
A large number sw’cll the cro\/ds of 
#lyJiaboure.T8, who frequent tlie legal 
the sttfiferance wharves, and the 


accustomed to the other fields of occur 
pation, sink lower and lower; sus- 
tained for a time by th(‘ helping liaiids 
of comrades and old patmiis, but at 
last obliged to seek a refuge at the 
j>arish workhouse. Death also docs 
his part. At Paul’s Wharf stairs, a 
low indies above* high-water mark, a 
few shrubs have been planted against 
the river >vall — and aliovc them is a 
small board, riuh'ly cut, and on it are 
iiiseribed these ivords, — “To the me- 
mory of old Browny, who departial 
this life, August 2(5, 18-11).'’ J^e.t us 
stroll lo the coach offices. Here again 
w'c see a great change — great to tlic 
common (we of the ])iiblic, who miss 
a raree show, and a still gr(*ater oik* 
to the hundreds and thousands of 
human beings w hose* sidisistence de- 
lM*n<h*d iqioii the w oik done at those 
phuM'.s. A lew years ago, the readiT 
may have formed onetd’u large group 
of spectator.^, (‘ollected at the “ Pea- 
cock" at Islington, to witness the 
de|)artnr<‘ of tin.* night mails, on the 
high north road. Tin* cracking of 
W’hips, the blowing of horns, the 
prancing hors(*s, the bustle of ])a.ss(*n- 
g(‘rs and ])orlers, and tin* eonsdons- 
ness of the long dreary distance they 
had to go, exercis(‘d an enduring in- 
11 u(*nco u])on the imagination and 
memory of* the youthful (tbserveiv 
Now, a 8(ditaiy slow coach may be 
K>meliim‘s seen. .In those days, all 
the outh'ts of the tuelropolis jn’esented 
similar seeiies. d'lu*n call to ro- 
niembrauce the business transacted in 
those immerons, larg(*, old-fashioned, 
M|uarc-gallerieAl inn-yards; and reflect 
upon the hundreds who have been 
throu n out of b]-<*ad. The Ipgh-roads 
and the w^ay-suh* inns are now for- 
saken and silent. These remarks arc 
not mude mer<*ly to show that there is 
an analogy between the several dis- 
tricts and enq>loyments in the metro- 
]>olis, and those of the country. If 
this were all, not anottier word would 
be wTitten. But it so happens that 
the coiniiarison affords an opportunity, 
which cannot be passed over, of re- 
ferring to the chang(;s which are going 
on in the w orld ; and forcibly renundft 
ns, that while, some are rising, otlier«t 
are falling, and many arc in the mire, 
trodden qpder foot, and forgotten. It 
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is witli the miserable beings who arc, 
ill the last predicament, that poor-laws 
have to do. 

'i'hc political economist may be right 
■when hii announces, that the intro- 
duction of inachiiKM-y has, on the 
whole, been Ixnieficial ; and that the 
change of emiiloynicnt from one loca- 
lity to another, ch^pends upon tli(‘, 
a('tLon of natural laws, ol‘ which In* is 
merely tlie ex]>ositor- It may be the 
cas(‘,, too, that he is attending care- 
fully to the iiarticailar liinils of his 
favourite ,scici!C(‘, wdien h(‘ oe(*n])ic‘s 
his mind with the laws th(‘msclv<‘s, 
rather than with their ahmTations. 
But thosi* who treat iipcai pauperism 
as an existing evil, to’ be dealt with 
now , should rememlx'r that 1 hey have 
to do iu»l with natural laws, as they 
a re separat (id and eJassitied in the w orks 
of seieiitifie men, but. with the laws in 
all their complexity of ojx'vation, and 
wdtli tlui incidents, which arise from 
that conipl(*xity. 

The, eoa(;hmen, the* guards, the 
osth'rs, tlui horse-k(‘e]X‘i's,the hanu'ss- 
makers,^ the farriers, the larious 
workers in the tra(\‘ of coach-lniilders, 
and the crowed of tatl (M'deuialioiis w'h(» 
performed all sorts of ollices, — w hore 
are they? The iiKpiiivr must go into 
the hack stivetsand alhw’'s of London. 
He must st*arc,li the records of b(‘ne- 
vol(!Ut institutions ; amUfce must hold 
frcipient converse with those who 
aduiinisU'r panx-liial relief. But his 
sphere must not be eontined to the 
mi'tropolis. Let the reader unroll his 
library ma]> of Kiigland, ami devote 
an eiitiiv aftm-iioon to the study of it. 
Trac(i tln^ high-roads v^'ith a pcanter. 
Pause at every town, and at e\(‘ry 
stage, liefer to an oh I Ixxjk of roads, 
and to a mor(‘ modern conviyanee 
directory. Let memory ])erforiii its 
office : reflect a|)on tlic crowds of per- 
sons who gained a subsisbmee from 
the fact that yourselves and many 
others were oblige,!! to travel along 
the high-road on your way from Loti- 
dop to York. Thciv, were inii-ke(*p- 
ers, and waiters and chambermaids, 
post-boys and “ boots.” Tlum tlnu’e 
were hosts of shop-keepers and trad(*s- 
mcn who were enabled to suppoi*t 
their families decently, because the 
stream of traffic downed through their 
native towns and villages. Take a 
stroll to Iloimslow. Its very exist- 


ence may be traceable to the fact thaf^., • 
it is a convenient stage from London. /' 
It was pf)pnloiis and thriving, and ^ 
yet it is luatlier a town, a parish, nor 
a hamlet. Kribu* the. bar c^f one of 
the inns, and take* nothing more aris- 
tocratic than a jug of ale and a biscuit. 
Lounge about th(‘ yard, and chter 
friM'ly into convevsathui with the 
sn]xwannuat(xl post-boys wdio stiU 
haunt th('. spot. You will soon ie-am, 
that it is the (>i)iniou of the public in 
gen(u*al, and of the old ]Jost-lx>3'S iu 
particular, that the nation is on the 
brink of ruin ; ami they w ill ri‘terto the 
(l(‘ca(]enee of their native spot as an ’ 
instance. The writer w as travelling, 
not many months ago, in the eoiipfies 
of llulJand, iVortliampton, and Liii- 
(‘oln ; and whih* in conversation with 
th(* coachman, vvho then lu'ld up his 
la^adas high, and talkcxl as familiarly of 
the tild families,” whose man.sions 
v\e from time to lime left behind us, 
as if till* evil days w(a’(‘ not approach- 
ing, our attention was aiTest<xl by 
the ai>i>roach of a suite of carriages 
with ont-ridtTs, advancing ra])i(lly 
from the iiorlh. An air of unusual 
hustle had Ixxm observTd at the last , 
way““si(le iim. A waiter had been 
s(*(Mi with a napkin on his arm, not 
mer(‘ly waiting for a cust(nuer, but 
evirhnitl v expecting one, and of a class 
inncli higlun* than the trav(‘lling bag- 
imm : and this w\as a solitary wray- 
side inn. We so(.m learnt that tlie 

cortege belonged to tins Duke of . 

The coachman added, with a veiiora- 
tioii which referred much more to his 
grae(»V ]»raetice and jopiiiious than to 
his rank, — “ Ho ahvav s travtds in this 
wa.y, — he is determined to siip]X)rt 
the good old j)laus and then, wdth a 
sigh, contiiined, “It’s of no use — it’s' 
very good-natured, but it does more 
harm than g<»od ; it ttmipts a lot Pf 
peojili*, to ke(‘iv open establishments 
they had Ixlter close. It’s all up.” 

it. is not necessary to pursue this 
matter furih(*r. TShn* is it required 
tl|§t we shoultl follow these unfortu^ 
nates who have thus b(‘eii thrown out' 
of bread, or .speculate u])on their fallen 
fortunes. Nor need w^e 8]K*^lly ren; 
mind the reader, that this is only onef 
of raanj’ changes which have come upo^ 
us during the last (piarter of a cen»» 
tury, and which are now taking place. 
Space w ill not permit a fuU exposure 



the common fallacy, that men soon 
fcfjOhange their employments. As a 
^fi^neral rule, it is false. The 
f iOXtent tOAvliich the division of labour 
carried, effcctualJ}^ prevents it. 
I^Eftch trade is divided into a great 
!|liaaany branches. Ehch branch, in 
■“ large manufactories, is again divided. 

, A youth selects a branch, and by being 
Engaged from day to day in tlie same 
; siaanipiilation, lie acquires, in the 
NeOurse of years, an extraordiiiarv 
^4<5grec of shill and facility ot‘ execu- 
tion. He works on, iiiUil tlie jieriod 
youth is beginning to wane ; and 
;4hen liis particular division, or bram*li, 
;Or trade, is superseded, is it not 
;Clei^' that the vi'.ry habits lie li.as 
acquired, his very skill and facility 
In the now obsolete handicraft, must 
, incajiacilatc him for i^crforming any 
other kind of labour, much less com- 
peting with those wlio liavc acquired 
the same skill and facility in those 
Other branches or trades? 

The most important preliminary 
inquiiy connected with an improved 
and extended fonn of out-dour reJi(‘f 
, is, how can the mass of paiq)(*risiu be 
broken up and imqiarcd for opm*atioii V 
\Ve ar(^ told that the total number of 
persons receiving relief in lOngland 
;and Wales is 1,470,070, of which 
4,255,045 recc'ivc out-door relief. 
\’\Mthout admitting the strict accuracy 
of these figures, avo may rest satislied 
that tlicy truly re])rcsciit a douse mul- 
titude. It is the duly of the. relieving 
olbcersto make themselves ac(piainle(l 
with the circunistaiiccs of each of l}ie<(‘ 
‘eases, and to jxu'form other duties 
involAung severe lahour. The numbiu* 
of relieving olheers is about bJKh 
This mass is broken u]> and distri- 
buted among tJiose officers, not in tuii- 
fqrm numerical proportion, but hi a 
manner Avhieh aa ouIiI allow space and 
nimibcr to bo taken into accoiiiil. 
The officer avIjo is located in a thickly 
populated district, has to do Avith great 
immbcrs ; Avhilc the officer a^ Iio re- 
sides in a rural district, has to do AvhJi 
couqiarativc smallness of nnnibo*. 
but tluy are spread over a Avide ex- 
tent of i^iintiT. The total mass of 
pauperisifi is thus divided and distri- 
buted; but division and distribution 
do not necessarily involve classifica- 
tion,' and they ought not to be re- 
garded as substitute-s for it. 


[March, 

To the general re.adcr, the idCca of 
the classification of the many hundreds 
of thousands of paupers, and the uni- 
form treatment of each class accord- 
ing to definite ruh^s, may appear 
chimerical, lb him Ave may sa3% 
Look at the enormous amount of busi- 
ness transacted Avith precision in a 
public office, or by a “ City finn” in .a 
single day. All is done Avitliont noise 
or bustle. There is no j<4ting of the. 
machinery, or running out of gear. 
Inhere is that old house in the City. 
It lias existed more than a hundred 
years. And it has alwjiys tvansaeted 
imsiiiess Avitli a stnh'ly and aristo- 
cratic air, — reminding us of Florence 
and Abnice, and the quaint (»ld cities 
of (Ihent and Flmgvs. The heads of 
the house have often changed- One 
family passed into oblivion. Another, 
Avlicn nature gaAT the signal, be- 
(pieathed his interests and jiowers to 
his lioirs, A\ho noAv reign in his stead. 
But, hoA\ev(‘r nqiid, or howeuT oom- 
jiletethercA oIntions ma> IniA O been, no 
sensible iiiterruptioii occurred in the 
contiimedfloAv ofbusiness. I'he princi- 
])]es of management have apparently 
been tlic same through the wlioleporiod. 
Yet, as lhm‘s changed, as one market 
closed a.inl another ojiciumI, as new 
lands A\cre discovered, trading sta- 
tions established .and grew into toAviiN, 
.ns the Abmigines left the graves of 
their fathers, and retired before the 
advance of n'ri/isation^ and as india 
became Ihiglish in its ta.st(‘S and .de- 
sires, so did the business and r(‘- 
sonrees of tlie old house ex])and, and 
its machiiuny of management chaiigi*. 
Once in a (piartin* of > a eentniy, a 
group of sedate looking ginitlemen 
meet in the mystorions back -parlour; 
a foAV words an; spoken, a foW strokes 
of tin* i)en are made, a fcAv formal 
directions are given to the heads of 
dejiartinenls, a iicav book is permUted, 
an aildition to tlie stafl’ is confirmed, 
and the poAAcr of the house is ren- 
dered equal to the transaction of busi- 
ness in any rpiarlcr of the. Avorld, and 
to any amuniit. Noaa, look at; this 
great house of business from the desk. 
Study t Ik; inacliineiy . A young man, 
jierhaps the eldest son of a senior 
clerk, enters tlic house, and takes his 
seat at a particular desk : and there 
he remains until superannuation or 
death leaves a vacancy, when he 
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<*haii^jes his place, from this (l(\slv to 
that, and so on, until old jif'c; or death 
creeps upon him hi turn, lie is 
eliained daily to the desk’s dull wood,' 
and makes entry after entry in the 
same columns of the same book, ’^fliis 
is his duty, lie ma3“ be unsteady, 
irregular, inapt, or ineorr<*ct, and his 
being so may occasion his bretlmm 
some troubh*, and diaAv down upon 
Jiiinself a rebuke from a higlu*r quar- 
ter ; l)u( tlie inachinmy goes on 
steadily notwithstandijig. Each clerk, 
or each desk, has ils a[)[K)rtiom‘d duty, 
which (•oiitinucd repetilion has ren- 
dered habitual and meciiauical. In 
llie heads of d(‘partments, a greater 
degree of intellect ma\" apj)ear neces- 
sary. H is hartlly the fact, however. 
Kor the hea<l of tin* department lias 
passed through every grade — he has 
iaboiired for years at eacli (h‘sk, and 
knows intuitively, as it were, the jkis- 
hible and i)r(}baj)le <‘n*ors. llis dis- 
cernment oi* judgment a spontaneous 
exercise (»f uieunu’^', and rescinbles 
tins clicss-playing skill of one who 
jdays a gambit. ]S'o\v, >\hat is all 
tliisV It is called olliiaal routine.” 
It apiM'urs, then, that an exlimsivt^ 
business may he Iraiisacled steadik 
and successful!}', i»ro\idiiig always 
that a few g(Micral i ules are laid dtovn, 
and steadih adhered to, and enforced. 
In books ikrsti ntles <tic shnplifitut^ 
etassijied., and renUend permanent. 
A book-keej>er ma}' imagine that 
thousaiids of voices are above him 
and around him, giving orders and 
ilirectioiis, and adinouisliing to dili- 
gence and accuracy, — all of wliich 
are restrained, subdued, and silem*ed, 
and yet all are still .sjjeaking, witbniii 
audilde utterance, froiti the pages be- 
fore liiiii. And in strictness, it wouhl 
not be a (ligiit of imagination, but a 
inode, of stating a truth which, from 
its ob^'iouslless, has esc.ajied observa- 
tion. Of course, these books ma}' 
speak ineohereutly and diseursiveh', 
just as the human being will do ; aiul 
if they do speak, thus the evils which 
arise are apt to ])erpetuated. The 
books, then, must have a large share of 
attention, and be carefully arranged, 
'^riieii they must have a kee]»cr, and 
ills duties must be explicitly stated, 
and his character and his means of 
subsistence made dependent ui»oii his 
accuracy and vigilance. There is then 
the choice of the person who is to 


])erform the business which the book!^ ^ 
indicate and record. The recpiim^ 
ments vary in difi'ereiit occupations.,^ 
In one, strict probity is a grand iioint; , 
in another, strict aecnraey as to timo, 
OK skill in distinguisliing fabrics and 
signatures. In some, cases, finnness, 
mildness, and activity, under circum- 
stances of (‘xcitement, is required'; 
and these (pialities, among others, 
Avould a]>]){‘ar to he. indispensable in 
jjaroehial and union olticers, — if the 
fact of tlu'ir oversight did not render 
it doubtful. The last lesson we learn 
is, ihat business should be checked as 
it proceeds. There ar<* two methods. 
'I'he, one is a system of checks^ and is 
jiracticable wiieii the business does 
not oceiqyniucli space. The other is 
a svstem of minute inspeethni ; there 
are cases in which both methods may 
b{‘, partially applied, and that of poor- 
hnv adininisli'ation is one of them. 

Tlie maehinerv b>' wdiich i>auperis!n 
ma}' b<‘ ellicientl}' dealt with, may 
be, thus geiKU'allN^ expr<!ssed. There 
wtndd be required : — 

Firsts A Hi »ard of (t ffardi aus, elected 
according to law, and with powers 
and duties delined and limited by 
legal cnaetnumt. 

Second^ A staif of efticient officers. 

Third., A siToll of iluties. 

Fourth., A s(‘t of bo(»ks, drawn up 
by men of scientitic ability, and sub- 
mitted to the severest scrutiny of 
practical men. 

A s.vstcMO of inspection under 
the {mmediai(‘ control of the govern- 
ment. 

SU'ih. District auditors, whose ap- 
pointment and duties are regulated by 
tlic law'. 

Seventh., And in the negative, the 
absence of an}' siiecidative, ijitorier- 
ing, disturbing, and irritating power, 
which may be eontiiiiially a<lding to, 
varying and perplexing the duties and 
the maiiageineiit, in attempting* to, 
curry into jivactieal opera! iou certain 
crotchets, and in rectifying resulting 
blunders. 

# IMudi might be said iqion each of 
these re<pusilions. Ihit wo propose 
rather to limit, our remarks, aild tt> 
turn them in that direction which will 
afford o]>j)ortuniiies for exhibiting the 
various classes and varieties of poor, 
and suggesting modes of treatment. 

The liooks wdiich arc necessSJ-ry to 
enable the several boards of guardians 
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3|0 deal with each jiidividiial case, not 
1 >nly as the bare fact of deati- 

^tlon, but also with rofcronce to its 
liftUBCS and remedies, are the Diary or 
^^^ounial, and th<‘ Report Rook. The, 
iJiary is simple, and ma}' bo easily 
k>nstrueted to suit tlie circumstances 
M each locality. Every p(H-sou who 
has any husiiu'ss to transact, and 
values ])iiiictuality, poss(‘s>cs a l)iary, 
which is drawn np in thal form ^\hich 
appears most siiital)le to his p(»culiar 
business or ])rofcssion. In it is entered 
the whole of liis regiLhir eii;,^ai»(‘ments 
for tile day tw year, ami als«) those 
which he makes from day 1o da\. 
Then on each day. he regularly, and 
without miss, eoiisulls his remem- 
brancer, and learns from tlK'iice his 
enj^if^cmeiils for the time bei^^^^'^lnd 
SO arraii.ires liis inoceedin^s. Such a 
tkook, drawn up in a form ada])led to 
the nature of the business transacted, 
and ruled and divided in a manner 
which a nioiulfs ix])erience would 
jugf^ost, would be. tbe DtAin. It 


would differ from that used by the 
man of ordinary business in llic re- 
spect that its main divisions would 
not be daily, but weekly or fortnightly, 
Jiccording as the boaid held its inecl- 
ings. It would be kept by tlie re- 
lieving officer, and laid befmc the 
('haiiimiu at each Board rm*eting — 
if is ill fai.t a “ business sheet.” 
name of each jioor person who ap- 
l)ear.s before*, the Board, and with re- 
sp(*et to Avhom orders are made, would 
a))])eav in this Imok on each (K-casion. 
And the aiTaiigemeiit of its contenls 
would de|)(‘jKl upon the classiticatioii 
«>f the ])oor. 

The Re port Book * was briefly com- 
mented upon in a former article. Its 
size slionidbe ampl(i — hn* it is ])re- 
siimeel that eacli ]>age Avill r(;cord the 
results of main visits, and be referr(*d 
tt> on (‘aeh occasion that the ])aiii)er 
api)(‘ars before* the? Beiavel. 'J'he lapse 
of lime between the- tirst (‘ntr\ aiiel 
the* last, may be seven (*r even ten 
ve*ars. 
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This report is prepared from the 
aetual visit of tlie relievinj? ollieer at 
tUo homo of the applieiint, and i)y 
coimsideiital inquiry. Upon its fii'sl 
readiiif?, there would a i)p( ‘nr the names 
of tho lieads of the family — the names 
of their children who ihay he depen- 
dent upon them, and the scv(*ral (lat(‘.s 
of birth, the residence, tiui oecupa- 
tion of th('. several nuanbe.rs of lh<^ 
family, lh(‘lr actual condition, the 
admitted cause of the a]»plicatioii 
for relief, and a statemeut r>f mk'Ii 
facts as a sin<rh‘ visit may dis- 
ch>st‘, les]a‘ctiu^^■ their past history. 
This would form a basis tor a future 
report, and wonhl h‘ad tlu* ‘guardians 
to nnik(‘ conqjarisons, and judji'c Avhe- 
ther the ease is risin<i: or fallini^. 
liavinjf reference not only to weeks, 
hut years. The iwactical man will 
perceive, that tlie cliief i>oint of dif- 
fen‘nee between this form of Uep(»rr 
Hook and that enforced Iw ih(‘ (Nan- 
iiiissioners, is, tliat the latt(‘r si>eaks of 
the presmit only, while the propos<Ml 
form s])eaks of the ])ast as well, — an 
addition of vital importance, if eharac- 
ter is to he eoiisidensl. It is clear, if 
the ])asl and present c(nulItion of (he 
aiqdicaiit be stated, to<»eth(‘r with the 
juain facts of his history, the mt‘ntal 
act of elassitication vill tbilow in- 
evilahly, and will require merely the 
me<‘hauical means of (‘\pression. It 
may he stated puuTallN with re- 
fereiiee to this b(K)k : Firsts hbery 
casi! must be visited, and reiMWted 
upon by u statement of faets, not 
ofujiions. Second, 'fhe leport must 
he ma(h* retunnd»h* on a J>i^elJ day - 
this would he secured hy the Cliair- 
inaii’s Diary. 'Thinf, Kach a]>plieant 
must a])pear ])ersonally hefon* the 
Ibaird, unh^ss distance or infirmity 
])rcvcnt. 

AVitli these hooks in onr iMJSsession, 
wc may liej^in to s(*i)aratc the ])oor 
into masses, and collect them i)ito 
f?roii])a. The faets contained in the 
l{e))()rt Hook would eiiahle Hoards of 
Guardians to deci<le in which class 
tho applicants ou^^dit to ])0 placed. 
Jbit in ord(n* to preserve the classes in 
tluur distinctness, a ready and sinqde 
mode of gronpinj;^ tluan in a ])crma- 
nent manner must he dewised ; and 
as it is <lesirabic that old and existing 


materials slioiild be used in preferenegj 
to new, the “ Weekly Out-Door Re4^| 
lief List,” now in daily use, may be;: 
imuie tlic basis of an improved form.* 

Jlow are we to jmKieodV Let the 
reach*!* call to mind a parish or uuiou 
with w'liieb lie is accpiainted, and. 
make it the scene of Ins labours. 
That period of the year when thexle- 
mands upon the attention of the Board , 
of tbiardians, and its olUcers, are at 
ya‘ro, may he seh‘(‘ted for makinfr the 
lirst step in ach anee. The most cou- 
v<‘nic*nt s(‘asou of Hu* year would pro- 
hahly he a iati* Easter; for at that 
lime tlie weekly returns for in-door 
and out-door relief are raiiidly tlo- 
scfmdiu.i,^ d’lu! niiitiT is losinjif its 
ni^i*(‘d asp<*(‘t, and ^ rapidly dissolvin^^ 
into sprin;,^; and labour is busy in 
tield and marked. And so it con- 
tinues until the fal of the 3 a*ar, CiX- 
n*pt when the temperature of the 
Slimmer may he imnsually hiJ^ll, and , 
tU(‘n low tevcu* and eholcrii ])revail in. - 
Jou, marshy, cro\\d(‘d, or uudriiined 
districts. Those cases which have re- 
c(*ivcd r(*liel‘ for llu‘ hm;test period 
may h(‘ taken iirst. The tcebiiicali- 
lles of the rcqiorl may he juade up 
from exist iiijGf docuimmts. The his- 
tory of (‘ach ease may not be so 
n*adily incpared. It licinft a collec- 
tion of facts, they may be added 
slowl.v. Tlie space allotted to tliis 
important matter is amply sufllcient, 
unless the otlieer should unfortunately 
J)e attlieted vith a idethora of words, 
’rin* whole number of ordinary cases 
may he n*ported n])on, and their 
c'lasses a[»portioiied, before the winter 
H‘ts in. In the month of November, 
tin* mvdkid Pst would heji'in to bo aug- 
mented. And as the (ln*ary season 
for the poor :uh aiiees, tin* casual ap^ 
plications would nmltipl}'. In two ov 
tlin'e 3 ears tin*, names of all persons 
who ordimiril) n;cei\e relief, or are 
casiiall 3 * apidicants, would bo found 
ill the Ueiiort Hook : and the facts. 
ha\ing been recordc'd tliere, the la- 
1 lours of the ollieer would then de- 
cn*ase, and bi‘ confined to the investi- 
gation of existing circumstances. 

The reader may have inquired, upon 
observing the number of classes futa, 
which tin* r(*cipi<‘nts of relief arc pro- 
posed to bi* arranged, how (‘,aii fiecu- 


See next page. 



m 

racy be ensured — how can they bo 
preserved intact? It is admitted, 
that Unless the^?rounds of the distinc- 
tions arc clearly defined, and the facts 
of frcqiKuit occurrence, the cla;Sscs will 
manifest a tendency to amalgamation. 
If the reader will take the trouble to 
refer to'tlie form of “ Weekly Tlcli<‘f 
List” below,* he will perceive that tin* 
biirth, fifth, and siN.th classes, have 
>ut one column. Tliis ^\as dojie, be- 


[Mar(::h, 

cause it might be deemed that the 
distinctions which are there noted 
might escaiH', the observation of Hoainls 
oi’ (.Juardiaiis. It is not our opinion. 
We have great confidemeti in the 
yeomanry and gentry of Kngland, of 
AX horn Boards of (Tiiardians are com- 
posed ; and we- believe that much of 
th(j bitter aiiimosily manifested by 
the. local boards against the triumvi- 
rate at >Somersct House, owes its ex- 
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ist(;iic(*. to tlie authoritative attemptH 
oil the i>ai*t of the latter to jircvcnt 
these boards from reeogiiishig in any 
practical manner these veiy distinc- 
tions. Independently of this, the 
jicriod for which the relief is ordered 
may be so determined as to allow of a 
particular lime for each class ; this 
will l)e made clear as we proce(*d. 
And, lastly, a brief am I accurate de- 
scription of each of the classes may be 
printed at the head of each <»f the 
pages of th<‘ Diary, llt*i)urt Book, and 
llelicf List. 

'riiis first class consists of aged and 
intirm persons who hav(^ n(» natural 
n‘latioi>s, but are enabled to eke out a 
subsistence with tin; aid of an out- 
door allowmice from the jiarisli. 'rhe 
]K)or.of this class are fie(|ueiitly in 
receipt of other relief. It may be a 
tribute of memory fioin a child she 
nurse.d, from a family lu' s(‘rv(*d, iin 
occasional donation from the church 
th(‘y att(‘ud, or a w'cekly triile frtnn 
one of those b(‘ne,voleiit societies that 
assist the aged poor to retain tlieir 
ac.ciistonied dwelling, or to enjoy the 
miexiiensm*. luxuri(‘s which liabit has 
mad(*, necessary, 'fhe circuiiistanc(‘s 
of each of the individuals in these 
classes are presumed to be know'n 
through the report of the olficer; and 
as each case, w hen health and vicinity 
<»f residence iienuit, ajipears per- 
sonally before tlie board, it may be 
carried forward fur rerisal dad d<ti/ 
twche mont/is. 'Ihg wdiole » >f the cases 
belonging to this class would be so 
treated. Uhey may be distributed over 
a. given number of Board days, and 
during a iiarticnlar month of the year. 
Ill the month of July all the names of 
the poor of this class would apjiear in 
tlie J)iary ; and the reports of the re» 
lieving otficer would then be called for, 
in the order in which tin*, names are 
entered. Of course, if any change of 
circitiiistanccs should occur in the 
interval, ap])liealion may be made to 
the officer; and as they are paid at 
th(*ir homes in the majority of in- 
stances, the application may then be 
made. At the end of twelve months, 
each cas<i is formally revisited and re- 
jiorted. It w'ould then ajipear that 
some arc dead, some arc bed-ridden, 
some are childisli, and refpiire an 
asylum — second childhood has com- 
menced, and tliey rc(j[uirc the mu-tiirc 


of children ; they arc therefore admit- 
ted into the Ibiioii. A few others 
have lost a bounty through the deatli 
of a fj-iend, and their allowance re- 
quires augmentation. 

I'hc entrance to this class shoult} 
bo carefully guarded against admis- 
sion by accident or iiudiie intiueiiec. 
For instance, a lady not indisposed to 
relieve human siill'ering, receives an 
iiidireet a])]>licatioti from a respect- 
able elderly female, for charitable aid. 
ll(*r charitable list is Ml, but she 
does not like to send her empty 
away, aJlhoiigh sUe know s iiotliing of 
tlie i>erMni exce})t through tlie excel- 
l(‘nt note <4* introduclion. Tenqiorary 
reli(*f is giv(*ii . Tlie lady's husband has 
an iiitiiiiab* friend, who is a guardian. 
And, through tliis luediiiin, the. female 
becomes an applicant for jiarochial 
relief. Forms arc complied with. A 
sketch of her circumstances is entered 
in the lleport Book, with such accut 
racy as the fact of tlu* report being 
r(*(iiiired at the next board meeting 
permitted. Her name appearing at 
the end of Hit* jnige of the Diary which 
now lies before tlie chairman, and her 
turn having coiiK*, the guardian 
blandly informs tin*. me(‘tiiig, that a 
CUM* has conu* to. l'is knowledge, of 
wliose fitness to be a recipient ot 
tlieir bounty he is^credibly informed 
there can be no doubt ; and the chair- 
man is only too cmlain tliat a case so 
brouglit before them should be liberally 
respomled to. An unusual amount of 
relief is given, and the name ])ut on 
the yearly list. And llius, a decent 
person, who had by somc*thues work- 
ing, and by sometimes receiving 
those ocea.sioiial aids to wl'ieh her long 
life of probity and prudeiiee had given 
Jier a title, is beguiled into that w'JiicJi 
it had really been the gr(*at object of 
Jier life to avoid. Tlioiisands who 
have b(*eii accustomed to a life of 
labour, and especially those teinah 3 S 
who liavi*. lived in decent servitude,, 
regard the vvorkliouse with horror. 
Xow, to avoid errors of this kind, and 
also to ensure that the necessities of 
the case are thoroughly known, it 
ought to be a “ standing order” of 
the board that no case shall bo 
draughted into tlic yearly list, with- 
out having been visited and reported 
upon six several tunes. 

The second class consists of those 
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aged and infirm persons who possess 
jfelations who are legally liable to be 
made to contribute towards their sup- 
port, or wdio have friends and r(‘la- 
tions who, in virtue ot' those social 
ties which bind men together, ina}" be 
r«¥asonably expected to assist them. 
The separation of the individnals of 
this class from tiiose of the forimn* oik^, 
is not made on the single ground that, 
according to Jaw, sons and mnnarried 
daughters, and grandchildren, can be 
coinpclh^d to sii]>|>ort tljeir sir(‘s. If 
the parociiial authorities }ja<l no 
stronger appeal than that vvJiich the 
law of Elizabeth attbrds, the ])anp(‘r 
,list w'Oiiid soon be. tilled to oveiHow- 
ing. 'Fhe lawismor(‘ correct in ]>nn- 
ciple than eflicient in practice. .Fortu- 
nately, the natural feelings ofhninanlty 
43ffeet that spontaneonsJy, which tlie 
law with its i>enalli(‘s cannot com- 
pel. ' It is a matter of daily nanark 
by those who mix much and ob- 
servantly among tin* poor — not the 
•class im'rely who .struggle hard to ]>re- 
serve a dect‘ut ai)j)(*arance, ami to 
drive destitoition from their dwellings, 
but those who have, no qnalili(‘s w liich 
can engage, whose ordinary habits 
are those of intemperance*, whose 
manners are rough, and whose lan- 
guage is coarse and obscure. — and to 
a class still lower,* who are steeped in 
vice and crime, who seem regai‘dh*ss 
of God or man, and to whom society 
appears to have d^me its worst ; that 
oven iu these rude, uncultivated, and 
deprav(‘d lnnnan beings, a strong 
under-cniTent of natural feeling wells 
up and flows ])erpetually. So strongly 
are these feelings sometiincs inani- 
fiested ill such charactiU's, that they 
appear to be develope<l wilh aii in- 
ttmsity proportionate to the extent to 
which tfie oth(*r feelings have beem 
wrecked, and to tlie loss of sympathy 
which these miserables have sustained 
fiom the world. It is too (tften for- 
gotten by those who are coneenied 
for the poor, that these feelings — the 
love of parents fur offspring, and the 
rtjverence of children for pjireiits — are 
instinctive, and that their activity de- 
pejids upon the fact, whether there 
are chihfren to be loved and paTents 
to be rewr(*(l. And this being so, rrr. 
may be satisfied that th(*y are not 
extinct in any case. They may not 
he expressed in good set tenns, or in 


the ordinary language of endeannent. 
The conversation of these persons 
may soimd harsh to unaccustomed 
ears, and the acts may often coincide 
with the words. But the bond of 
union is seem in acts of mutual defence, 
in acts of mutual aggi*ession, and in 
acts of mutual assistance. The true 
gi*onnd of si*j)aratioii is, that it would 
be highly im'xpedie.nt, and pr(*jndicial 
to public morals, if the duties of these 
ndations were to bo forgotten or 
Hujierseded. And, therefore, when it 
aj»])ears Jrom the r(‘Jieviiig officer’s 
r(^port that such conm^xions exist, 
the ciuses should be relieved of course ; 
but it should be intiinatofl that these 
])arties are ex])ectcd to assist ; and it. 
shonhl be formally decbire<I, that they 
are legally and morally binnid so to 
do. In the majority of in.stanc(*s, the 
result w'onld be satisfactory. 'I'his is 
not said because a trifle iniglit b(^ 
saved to ]>arishea. It would most 
frequently hap})cu, that all these, 
I)arties (*,onld do would bi* to add a 
luxury very dear to the aged per, son, 
but which the parochial board could 
hardly grant. A daughter iu ser\’icc 
may send an artieh* of appar(*l, .i. 
son-in-law may give a Sum lay’s din- 
ner, and a son may make a weekly 
contribution of gi\>c(ny. In general, 
it being presumed that the se\eral 
boards of guardians lu’c'sent a fair 
average of liuman nature, no vedne- 
tioii of allowances Avonld ensue. Ju 
many instances the. result flowing 
fi’om this method would be still more 
satisfactory. It so liap])ens in the 
strife for subsistence, that each .strivor 
is so occiqucd by his own affairs — mid 
evim when incrt*ascd idiility or esta- 
blished probity and diligence, has led 
the receipt of a higher wage, the 
mind is cither so entirely absorbe<l by 
tlie new duties and increased rcsiionsi- 
bilities, on luxuries have so stealthily 
.sli])ped from their places and become 
necessities — that he is apt to forget his 
poorer brethren, who, less fortunate 
than himself, or unblessed with lus 
own patience and steadiness — 

Poor wights ! nae rules nor roads 
observin’, 

To right or left eternal swervin’, 

They zig-zag on, 

’Till, curst with tLge obscure and 
starvin’. 

They aften groan.” 
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Tlie attention of this pi-osperous 
relation must be arrested. Here is a 
fact. A man at the advanced age of 
aeventyrsix years, and his wife still 
more aged, applied for relief, lie is a 
mechanic, lie liad hover ap]3lied for 
relief during the thre^escore years and 
ten, and upwards, to which his life 
has spun out. Assistance was ren- 
dered. "J'ho law of seltliiinent inter- 
vened, occasioned much trouble, and 
prev^emted the case from being dealt 
with p(*rmanently. This hinderanee 
jilforded aji opportunity for the rela- 
tions to consult and arrange. One 
soti is at work in a distant county. 
Another is a me.chauic with a full 
w age ; he has four children — but he 
is iudustrious ami temperate. The 
daught(.‘r is married to a clerk in a 
law^yer’s odice, and has already two 
e.hildren. No magistrate* would make 
an “ order of maintenance ’’ upon the 
sons, and tlio daughter being inamed 
is not liable. But a eonsullatioii is 
lield of relations and irumds. That 
menil»(4' of the family upon wlnnn 
tluTc can he iiqh legal demiamk and 
whose circumstance^ are the least 
nourishing, is the first to make a pro- 
posal. lie will take the old lady 
liome : she can have a chair in the 
chimney-corner, and mind the eliil- 
<ireu when their mother is awa}^ 
'IMie son in tin- country will give one 
or two shillings weekly, according as 
work is abundant. The in tow n 
will guarantee the pavmieut for the 
old man’s lodging. The right to a 
meal is not thought of — it is a matter 
of course. The old man had su])])ose(l 
that his werk on earth was done ; and 
he had therefore fallen into despon- 
dency. But the (‘veiits of the last 
week have restored him to that elaa- 
tieity ol' mind which had sustained 
him through many trials. Hope is 
again in the ascen^lant, and pours 
upon him her genial iidluence. His 
helpmate is iwovided for ; and he has 
a home sticured to himself, and is not 
in danger of stsirvation. He now 
says, “ There is some work left in me 
yet.” He can no longer be the first 
in the throng, but he can take his 
place ill the crowd. He. can do all 
sorts of odd, light, casual jobs ; and by 
the exercise of that perseverance and 
care, which enabled him during his 
long life to drive want from his homc- 


steail, he can provide for the future. 
He is no longer an applicant for paro- 
chial relief. This class may be easily 
distinguished, practically, from the 
fonm‘r one, and from all others, with- 
out making any <Ustinction or refer- 
ence to tin*, mode or value of the 
relief. Each cas(‘, after it lias been 
visited and reported upon by the ofli- 
cer six sev era! limes, in tlu; same way, 
aud for the same nuisons as class 
number one, must be carried foiwvard 
in the chainiiaii's Diary to tJiat board 
da}^ in the suinmcj- months which has 
been np]:>ro]>riated Jbr the class. 'J'his 
clans u'ouhi undergo revision twice in 
the gear. The re]>orts^(>f the officer 
WMUiid esp(‘(‘ialJy refer to tlu‘ circum- 
stances of relations, and state tlio 
assistance which tiny do or arc able 
to nnider. All this would become 
matter of routine. 

The third class difiers from the two 
former, in respect that the iiidividiials 
who com)>ose it are not ag(‘d, but are 
Dkely to be pennauent burde.iis on 
parishes, from malformation of brain,, 
or a ilistiirbanee in Die sflHf’iious sys- 
tem. Tli(*y are idiidic, fatuous, blind, 
ileaf or lame, or permanently disabled 
by chronic disease. It lias b(‘eii said 
that the workhouse is the best place 
for such persons ; and in some loca- 
lities it may be so. But there arcs 
places, where lH‘uevoleui expedients 
have Ikhuj adopted, whhdi have saved 
these iiiifurtuiiates from that stagna- 
tion of soul approaching melancholia, 
to which they would Jiavebeen other- 
wise doomed. 'I'hey may now hold 
eoiiverst* in books. They are taught 
trades. 'J'liey rec(‘ive assistance w hick 
<*nables them to enter fields of com- 
petition with thetr more jierfiHJtly orga<^ 
iiised fidlows. But this aid is often- 
times withhehl, or it is insufficient^ 
and so they become chargeable to pa- 
rishes. 

Tlie fourth class consists of those 
widow s with families upon whom the 
officei*, after a series of visits, is ena- 
bled to report facts which must satisfy 
the guardians that she is industrious, 
temperate, and of strict probity. Her 
thouglits as a wdfe w ere confined to 
two great domestic questions, — how 
can my husband’s income he econo- 
mised, without making his home n<i 
liome V and how can 1 qualify my 
children to fill their appointed stations 
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iti life? During the lifetime of her 
iiudband, her mind was so entirely 
absorbed by her household and family 
duties, tliat now she feels and acts 
like one who has just been disturbed 
from a long and troubled dr<‘ani. 
Death has now turned the channel of 
her ideas. TIkj change was one of 
bitter suffering. And now she must 
provide bn'ad for her cliihlren by her 
own hand-labour,” — without the 
habitude of labour. Dcatii acts thus 
daily; and yet the number of widows 
so circumstanccfl, who apply for paro- 
chial rcliei', bears a v(‘ry small pro- 
portion to the total number of pei^sons 
thus bercas ec^ Tlie fact is curious ; 
and as sound methods of dealing with 
pauperism can l>e discovei\ul only 
from a minute and eom])reliensive 
knowledge of the anatomy and patho- 
logy of the lower classes of society, 
the facts must lie studied, 'i'lic widon s 
who compose tins class Avere, i>revious 
to th(‘ir marriage, either trusted ser- 
vants in (juiel families, daughters of 
respectable shop-k<M‘pcrs,\>r younger 
daughters gf Avidon s Avitli small an- 
nnities : ^ind tlioir Inisbands Avere j)ro- 
bfibly members of religienis commimi- 
tios. Suppose the condition of tlie 
Avidow to have been that of a decent 
servitude. She performed lier duties 
Avith credit ; and her name is not for- 
gotten. 1 luring the state of Avifehood, 
intercourse Avas k<*pt u]) by the exer- 
cise of kindly greetings on the one 
side, and respectful iiKiuiries on the 
other. Her pnjseiit cireiimstanees 
excite syini)athy. Something must 
be done for poor Ann !” But she 
desires to subsist by labour rather 
than by gifts of (!harily. 'I'his is 
thought of by the itilecting patron, 
Avho knows full we I how benefits uii- 
eanicd weakcii the moral liOAvers. 
.But there are many Avays b}’^ Avhieh 
the feeling of charity may be inaui- 
fested without moral injury. A son 
may be in chambers, and aa Iio can so 
well clean and arrange them, as the 
nurse of his infancy? She may be 
intrusted Avith the care of an office ; 
4)1’ she may be recommended to friends; 
Avho have hitherto taken labour from 
the labour market, at the lowest mar- 
ket price, and are j us beginning to 
perceive that the moral qualities raa- 
fiUested in a prudent carriage, strict 
honesty, and taciturnity Avith resj)ect 
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to private affairs, arc A^aliiable, and 
have yet to learn that they are not 
conunon, and to be obtained must be 
paid for. JMie reconmiendatiou is 
well-timed. And although this friend 
of the family may miss the moral 
points olh the matter, and Avon Id, if 
the patroness had not fixed lier 
\A ages, by the force of example, tell the 
Avidow hoAv little she gave the oilier 
“ ])erson,” and oiler the same. 'I'lio 
Avidow’s eyes now sparkle. She has 
reason to be grateful, and is not abso- 
lutely dependent. She is ^ now in a 
fair way to gain an honest Viveliliood. 
'I'Jic parish has not once been thought 
of. Then she may be a member of a 
religious body : AvhieJi congjcgatioii 
is not a question of nmineut. As a 
member of the lOstablislied ( ‘linrch slie 
has many advantages. Did you, 
r(*ader, ever hear of a nnanber of tlie 
Soei<‘tv of Friends being an applicant 
for jiaroehial relief? The (picstion 
may bi‘ repeated with res]>ect to tiu^ 
JcAVs; not, however, AAith the exjiec- 
tation of an universal negative; bill, 
liaAdng regard to fi^e i)iecariousn<*ss 
of their emailings, the aiisAver must be 
— No! The AvidoAV is a Wesleyan 
methodist. vShe is united Avith a reli- 
gious body nhich includes Avithiii its 
pale many of those avIio compose the 
middle— or rather the lower middle — 
and lower classes of society. Tlie 
members of it are closely cennented 
together — spiritually and teuqiorally. 
As a member of a class meeting,” 
her hopes and fears, her temiitatioiis 
and trials, arc knoAvn ; not only to the 
members of lua* own seidioii, but to 
the iiiinislcr, and the meiiibcrs of the 
congi-egation. It may be true that 
tlui class SA’stem engenders spiritual 
pride and hyjjocrisy : lliat is not in 
jioiiit. AVe are dealing with facts. 
And it is a fact, and one which might 
be predicated from the circumstances, 
that the frcipielit meeting together of 
persons in nearly the same social po - 
sition, to converse and advise ii])on 
practical religious matters, from which 
personal interests and temporalities, 
Avhen they bear down the spirit, can- 
not be excluded, does exert an impor- 
tant influence on the fortunes of the 
distressed. In the Church of Eng- 
land, a minister may not mix so 
freely with his flock. His social 
])ositioii — his language, is different. 
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Blit although that sense of com- 
mon interest • and common danger, 
which ojicns the flood-gates of .the 
soul, and allows it to pour forth an 
unintemipted tide of emotion, cannot 
exist when one order of mind stam- 
mers to another order of mind, yet 
there are compensating circumstances. 
Learning does not necessarily enervate 
the active powers. And in these latter 
we find a common ground of meeling, 
chords which vibrate sympatheti- 
cally. “ One touch of natuiH; makes 
the whole world kin.’’ 'Fhen the clergy 
arc the alinonei’s of the rich. These 
influences, with many kindred ones, 
might be investigated with advantage; 
but enough is said to indicate why 
this class of poor, who at first sight 
appear so helpless, are not suslaiiied 
by tlie ))oor-rate. But they are some- 
times ii])plicants, and as such form a 
class. It liappens that, from the num- 
ber of her ftimily, her wants arc greater 
than her limited connexions can re- 
lieve ; or she may be alone, ft must 
be again npeafed, that the duty of a 
board of guardians is not only to re- 
lieve destitution, but likewise to check 
pauperism. This being so, tlie widow 
must not l)c allow'ed to sink so low 
as to drive hope away. 1 Icr pvqjcets, 
her means, and her actual necessities 
must be ascertained. RaUef in money 
is the. beM mode of relief to this class; 
and it shouhl bo given liberally. It 
will not be given in vain. Of coui'se 
thei’e are many in this class not gifted 
with an active temperament, or a 
strong mind. To such the warning 
from the chairman, that parocliial 
assistance can only be temporary, 
must be frequently given : and somis- 
times her views and progress may be 
scrutinised and coiiiineuted upon. 
The relief would be continued from 
time to time and in descending 
amounts, until it vanishes altogether. 
By this method of treatment an in- 
crease of exjienditurc may be occa- 
sioned for a time; but the widow will 
be delivered from her aflliction, and 
Jter childrens names jyemianmthj erased 
from the black roll of pauperism. 

The fifth class includes those widows 
wlio have, throughout their lives, been 
accustomed to labour. They have not 
the advantages of the former cUiss, as 


regards connexions. They have been 
“dragged”* up. As an infant, “it 
was never sung to ; no one ever told 
it a talc of the nursery. It was 
dragged np, to live or die, as it hap- 
pened. It had no young dreams : it 
liroke at once into the iron realities of 
life. The child exists not for the very 
poor as any object of dalliance ; it is 
only another month to be fed, a pair 
of little hands to be betimes inured to 
labour. It is tlie rival, till it can be 
the co-operator, for food with the pa- 
rent. It is never his mirth, his diver- 
sion, J)is solace ; it never makes him 
young again, with recalling his young 
times. The children of the very jioor 
have no young times. It 'makes the 
vciy heart bleed lo ovcrliear the ca- 
sual street-talk bc'.twceii a poor woman 
and her little girl, a woman of the 
better sort of poor, in a (iondifion rather 
above the scpialid beings which wes 
have been contemplating. It is not 
of toys, of nursery-bouks, of summer 
holidays, (fitting that ago) ; of the 
]»rouiiscd sight, or play; of praised 
sufficiency at school. It^is of mang- 
ling and clear-starching, of the price 
of coals, or of ])otatocs. The ques- 
tions of the child, that should be the 
veiy outpounngs of curiosity iu idle- 
ness, are marked with forecast and 
melanch(dy providence. It has come 
to be a woman before it was a child. 
It has learned lo go to market ; it 
cha tiers, it haggles, it envies, it mur- 
murs ; it is knowing, acute, sharpened : 
it never inatth'S.” Such was the 
child. 'Fhc i^assage from the single to 
the married state, wdiicli generally 
changes the course of woman’s life, 
has to her been nothing more than a 
brief interval of jfleasiire. >Shc soon 
joins the bands of the busy daughtcj’s 
of care. So the loss of her hnsband 
has ])ecn to her but a tragedy. The 
last act is over; the curtain has fallen; 
she is now in the outer world again ; 
she is oppressed by sadness, vague 
and undelinable ; but the noise and 
bustle around her, the tumult of her 
ow'n thoughts, and her continued la- 
bour, afford that alleviation which the 
soJitaiy and the unemployed seek for 
ill vain. Those w ho would step in an<l 
relieve her of her toil, may be w'ell- 
meaiiing persons ; but they are biter- 
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fering in matters tliey do not under- 
stand. They would spend their mo- 
ney more beneficially, and with greater 
regard to the principles of Christian 
charity, if each would take care that 
those who do for him any kind of la- 
bour, receive an adequate remunera- 
tion. It may be a politico-economic 
law, that we buy in the cheai>est 
market, and sell in the dearest ; and, 
by a soidiistical process, tlie limits of 
the principle may have been enlarged, 
so as not only to include raw materials, 
but manufactured y^rodnets, and the 
labour wliicii we ourselves elrlJ>lo 3 ^ 
But it is forgotten, that a law which 
expresses mtTdy what men do, has 
not the imi\u*.rsalitv or fixity of a law 
of matter, but is liable to variation 
from till* action of moral causes. 1'he 
law may be paiiiall}" inic, as elimi- 
nated from a study of the ynesent age. 
It is an age of calculators and econo- 
mists. In a moral age it would be 
false. It is false in the jm^seiit day, 
when moral men have to do dirt^ctly 
with ih(‘ir lower and ruder brethren. 
This is an individual and personal 
matter, and each one will find that he 
has enough of his own work to do in 
his own sydiere. I'lils whlow is an 
applicant for parochial relief. Ile- 
peated visits, and a snccession of re- 
ports, at brief intervals, have enabled 
the officer to y)r<*sent an accurate nar- 
ration of facts, both with reference to 
her past life and her ]n*csent condition. 
It becomes clear that this widow dif- 
fers from the other, in res))ec1 that she 
has greater habitude for labour, and 
tliat her mind is cramped down to the 
hard matters of the present hour : she 
goes to her work in the morning, and 
she returns home fatigued in the even- 
ing. To-moiTow’s meal is secured, 
and the scene of to-moiTOw\s labour is 
known. Within the narrow limits of 
a week is her soul j)enned up. It is 
clear, then, what the duties of the 
guardians are. If theft- wash is to 
chock pauperism, they must attend to 
that which this widow’s limited capa- 
cities prevent her from doing. In her 
young day, rea^ling and writing were 
accomplishments; but the world has 
jogged on a little since then, without 
her knowing it. Reading and writing, 
as one of the mechanical arts, have be- 
indispensable to every boy and 
girl The same economic reasons 
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wiiich lead to the inference, that a 
girl should be taught to* dam her own 
stockings, or mend her owai frock, 
would also show that a boy and girl 
should be taught to read and write. 
The spread of education is something 
very different from the diffusion of 
knowledge. So, then, the ofticer’s re- 
port would show whether the children 
are duly sent to scliool ; their progress 
might also be tested. At a future 
I»eriod, it might ayipeai* that the girl is 
strong enough to outer service, and 
the boy fit to be apyn-enticod either to 
a trade, or to the sea. In cither case, 
the fitness of the master or mistress 
is ascertained and reported. A pre- 
mium or outfit is given ; and the par- 
ticulars of the case are duly entered 
in the a]>propriat<‘- book, according to 
the existing method, and the master 
and child visited from time to time. 
The widoAv w ould thus be relieved in 
that y>grticular resyuM't in wliich she 
is least qualified to Iiel]) herself, and 
her children are saved. She would 
soon discover that the time occuyned 
in w-aitiiig for relief could bo more pro- 
fitably employed, and slie soon ceases 
to apply. 

The sixth class consists also of 
widows ; but they are remarkable 
for idleness, intemperance, or iinpro- 
videiicc. AVe know' of no means of 
w^ashiiig the Ethiop white. To this 
class money-n^lief is the most objec- 
tionable form of i*eiief. An allowance 
of bread should be given for brief 
periods, and given in instalments. 
Sometimes it may be necessary to in- 
timate that work may be required for 
the value given, an»l at other times 
the order may bo made. It w ill, how- 
ever, be found that the individuals of 
this class arc careless itbout every 
thing. If they arc dealt with leni- 
ently, they take' advantage of the 
snpj)osed imbecility of the guardians : 
if they arc dealt with too severely, 
they become familiarised with the in- 
terior of a y)rison ; and the instant the 
gloomy portal of the county jail loses 
its terrors, they phicc themselves in 
attitude of defiance. As the inmates 
of workliouses, the}’’ are dangerous 
spies, and are regarded with awe by 
master and matron; as recipients of 
out-door relief, they are insolent and 
full of threats. Perhaps the best mode 
of dealing with these cases may be 
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jisccrtaiiicd, by allowiiig the attention 
to become abstracted from the motlier, 
and concentrated upon the children. 
The mother is like a wild beast, whose 
nature and habits cannot now be sub- 
dued ; but her cubs, her little ones, 
may still be tamed and humanised. 
At this point, reference may be made 
to a document which has not cnninated 
from the Poor-law Commissioners, or 
from any parocJiial board, but from 
the magistrates of the county of Mid- 
dlesex. It appears tlial a cominiUec. 
was appointed, in Ajjril last, to “in- 
cjuLce into the best means of checking 
the growth of jiivenile crime., and pro- 
moting the reformation of jnveiiile 
offenders.” At a meeting of the ma- 
gistrates of Middlesex, on the :>d of 
December, th(‘. report ol’the committee 
was read, and “ received amidst 
repeated cheering.” Th(‘ committee 
recommend that a bill should be intro- 
duced to rarliamciit, a draught of 
wliich is given in tlu‘ rf‘j>oit. The 
preamble states, that the fearful 
extent of juvenile depravity and crime, 
in the meti\)])olitau districts, and in 
large and populous towns, requiv<\s 
general and immediate, interference on 
the paa’t of the h‘gishitur(* ; tliat the 
great causes of Juvenile crinu' and d(^- 
I)ravit.y ap])<‘ar to be ignorance, des- 
titution, and the absence of proper 
parental or friendly care ; and that 
all children above th(' age of seven 
and under the ag(i of lifteen years, 
.suflering from these and similar causes, 
rctiuire protection, to j)revcnt their 
getting into bad com])any, acquiring 
idle and dissolute habits, growing up 
in vice, and becoming an expense 
and burden on the county im criminals, 
and that such protection should be 
afibrdtid by the comity.” There arc 
fourteen clauses : the lirst and lifth 
may be quoted ; — “ isf, That an 
asylum for unprotected and desti- 
tute children be founded in and for 
the county of Middlesex by legisla- 
tive euactment, and placed under the 
dii’ectioii and management of the jus- 
tices of the peace for the county.” 
“ 5jf//, That unprotected and destitute 
children shall be deemed to include all 
children above seven, and under fifteen 
years of age, under the following cir- 
cumstances: — Children dj’iven from 
then* homos by the bad conduct of 
their parents ; children neglected by 


tbeir parents ; children who Bxa or- 
phans, and neglected by their friends ; 
childreii who are bastards ; and cliil- 
dren who are oiphans, and have no 
one to protect them, or to iirovide for 
them, or fm* whom no one docs pro- 
vide ; children who, from their own 
misconduct, have no protection or pro- 
vision found them ; elnhlreii who are 
idl(! and dissolute, and whose parents 
or friends eunnot control tlieir bad 
conduct ; eliildreu who are destitute 
of ))rop(n- food, clothing, or education, 
owing to tlu' jjoverty of their parents 
or friends, but whose IVieiuls or 
parents do not apply for, or rectiive 
])arisJ) relief; children who arc rlesti- 
tute of <*in])Io3 mient and children of 
Iht^ class which become juvenile of- 
fenders generally . ” 

It is probabh* that a ])hin of tins 
di'serqUion might hav(‘ a great and 
lumeiicial in diminislniig juvenile 
crime*; and it is con(‘i‘i\ iibl(‘ that the 
clauses of the bill may be so framotl 
as to develop all the good, and avoid 
the evil. It is to be beared, however^ 
that the bill is founded on partial 
views. The children wJio agree with 
the descri)>tioiis given in clause num- 
b(*rtive, arc the offspring oJ‘ those Mdio 
r(*side in poor neighbourhoods, whore 
the iidiabitaiits arc already pajdng 
high rates, — high in proi)ortioii to the 
poverty of the locality. If this be so, 
then every possible 8])t*cies of o])i>osi- 
tiori, which can be otler(‘d legally or 
illegality, will bi‘ directed against the 
bill, and against its being carried into 
(»j)(*,ratioii. The authorities of these 
])oor and po[>iilous parishes already 
find it a matter of extreme dUficulty 
to collect, the rates, and are over- 
Avhelmed b.y tin* muuber ol’ those poor 
housek(iepers who a]»ply to be “ ex- 
cust*d their rales” oji the gioimd of 
poverty. All the schemes of the 
]»re8eiit flay have one good point only, 
or it may be discovered by minute 
obseiwatioti that the original idea was 
a good one. Tliebill is brought forth 
with a gi’a,iul display of benevolent 
feeling ; and it is psiSvSed, after suffer- 
ing further distoi tion in Tarliameiit. 
The law is, after all, found to be 
inoperative, from the omission or 
misapprehension of a plain obvions^ 
matter of detail, or because it origi- 
nated from partial views, or came 
directly from the brain of an unprac- 
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tical tlieorist. It is, however, ad- 
, knitted, in the case of the magistrates’ 
. Jbill, that the original idea is a good 
.. one. And if it should be realised, 
the children of the class of widows 
now under consideration, might in 
this “ Comity Juvenile Asylum,” find 
a home, and be saved from do- 
etruction. 

, ' The seventh class consists of women 
, who have cohabited with men, and 
have families. The individuals com- 
jmsing it generally resemble those of 
the two classes last mentioned — /. e. 
they are industrious or idle, intem- 
perate or sober. Generally, this class 
requires relicjf more urgently tlniii the 
several classes of whlows; because 
by their past conduct they arc shut 
out from any participation in many of 
the charities. It is needless to say 
tliat strict investigation into their 
circumstances and proceedings is ne- 
cessary. 

The eighth and ninth classes con- 
sist of single women. The eighth is 
composed of women who have iiad 
two children, and are prostitutes ; the 
jiinth of thos(» who have only com- 
mitted tin? lirst offence. The inquiries 
of the officer, in the ordinary routine, 
would develop the facts. The utility 
of this distinction is, that it w'ouhl 
afford boards of guardians an oiq)or- 
tuhity of dealing fairly witli tJjc latter 
class : the fact of the distinction Ixdng 
noted in all the books would attract 
their attention lo the i^oint, con- 
found these ca.^es together, and to act 
with equal severity to all, is ohviou.sly 
unjust. Ill those unions where tin* 
prohibitoiy order has been issued, all 
the individuals of both these classes 
are relieved only in thcj house. Jii 
' the case of their admission, the cogni- 
i^ance of this distinction, not casually, 
not specially, because a guardian may 
have had his attention drawn to a 
particular base, but as a matter of 
routine, would ’■necessarily lead to a 
good result. No board f)f guardians, 
when their attention has been regu- 
larly and officially directed to the facts 
of the case, could compel both cf^sses 
to lierd toother in one common room. 

The medical reliei list is composed 
of poor persons who arc suffering 
from acute disease, and are, in conse- 
quence of their illness and extreme 
poverty, receiving relief in money or 


food. Those whok are in the receipt 
of other relief by order of the board, 
and who belonged to one of the other 
classes, would be excluded from this 
list. There are two modes of regulat- 
ing the medical out-door relief in kind. 
One mod(^ is to require the medical 
officei's to attend the meetings of the 
boards of guardians. It is their duty 
to report upon the state of heaUh of 
each out-door sick person at specified 
times, and to state the kind of nutri- 
ment adapted to each case, llie 
board is thus furnished with a sana- 
tory report from one ofiicer, and a 
report upon circumstances from the 
other. This is a satisfactory system. 
Hie other mode is, for the medical 
officer ti> report to the relieving officer 
in a prescvilicd fonn, that A B is ill 

with consumption, and requires 

food per diem. The relieving officer 
has a veto. If, upon visiting the case, 
ho is satisfied that the head of the 
family (‘an siipjOy the artich‘s rccom- 
niemiecl, the relief is withheld. The 
case is reported to the next board, 
who issue the necessary instructions 
thereon. The first jilaii is undoubt- 
edly the preferal)h‘ one, in all those 
parishes or unions wiiere the pojnila- 
tion is large and the area small. But 
ill all larg(^ niral unions, where the 
modmal offu'crs are many and their 
labours great, from bad roads and 
extent of district, the plan w'oiild be 
inapplicable. As regards tlie secoml 
method, it w^oiild be found to pre- 
vail as a nile, that, in the majority 
of ceases, the recommendation of the 
medical officer is regarded by thc^ 
relieving officer as tantafnount to an 
order. The ex<5cption would he in 
those unions wiiere the hoard is in- 
fested by ])ehsons wiioHcnow of im 
means of estimating the value of an 
officer excepting by liis supposed 
power of reducing expenditure ; and 
in those parishes w^hcre the inhabi- 
tants are poor and emharrassed. And 
it is to be feared that tliis evil, against 
wiiich the pn^ss exclaim so loudly, 
w^ill continue to predominate so long 
as tlie existing unequal chai-gc upon 
parishes continues. The ma^atos of 
St. Gcorfe, Hanover Square, can afford 
to bo magnanimous and hunmno. In 
St. Luke, Middlesex, or St. .Leonard, 
Shoreditch, where the rate-payci’S arc 
poor, it is a different matter altogether. 
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Arul yet it is these poor iieigli- Ami then, with reference to eliiUlren 
hourhoods that tin* poor live; and who arc exposed at uifjht in the 
where they live, there they must be streets, iiotAx ithstandiug tlic parents 
l elieved. may be wariKMl that they are sowing 

The administration of the ri*lief the seeds of ineiirable disease in the 
given in coiiserpieiice of j>overty and bodies of these inlants, and are otfered 
illness recpiires great care. Tim list relief suflieient to constitute the 
contains th(i most meritorious of th(^ greatei- ]>art of tlii'ir support; yet, 
poor : and as the relief given is of the ii(nvev(*r they may ]n*omise, they will 
greatest value, it is the relief most continue to sleej) in the day-time, and 
sought after by “ cadgers” and impos- ]»ro\vI about as homeless outcasts in 
tors. 'File great abuses Avhieli creep distant neighbourhoods, at night, 
into the administration of out-door Jt is useless to olfer them the work- 
reli<‘f <lu not arise from the relief of house; they will refuse it, and nialo*, 
the able-bodied, but from affording the olf<*r a ground of ap])eal to the. 
relief to persons who allege thal they benevolent. As regards theehildnm, 
are snlteving from bodily ailments the imslical ollieer d(*elares that Ids 
without proper investigalion. In or- medicines are useless, and even dau- 
dinarily well managed parisljes, im- gerous. 41ieyarctaUenintheiuorn- 
jjostors, cadgers, and immdicants have ing, the child is exjxKsed in the 
no chance of obtaining relief in exeniiig, and in a few months it dies — 
money. Thend’ore th(‘- Avliole of their a nntnral death ? llcnv is lower depth 
)>ractise<l cunning is brought to bear of crime and misery which baiHes the 
uj)ou this more valnabh*- form of benevolent and wise.* 
relief. Now, from tin* peculiar habits The aged, the infirm, the sufferers 
of this class of ]»ersons, there is often from ehroidc disease, the permummtly 
strong ground for the claim. Ihey disabled, tlie several classes of widows, 
will starve three days, and eo]n[ilete the single women who have one or 
tlu* week ill revel and debauchery, more ehildreu, and those who arc 
'Fhoso periods, whieh they eonsider chargeabh*. mainly from tem])orary 
days of jwosperily, are too often ocea- illness, have liemi eollecliHl and sepa- 
sions for eniaeiaiing their bodies by rated from tlu‘ dense mass of pauper- 
driiiking gin ami (‘aling ninnilritious \>\\\. Who arc* those that remain V 
ibod. A ehilly, foggy, -Novc*mber There* is mueh CTfor abroad upon this 
night is the* rime when the supposed c|U(‘stion. 'Fh(*y are h*gion, whether 
widow' ean ]>arade her children iuitlic* tliey be regarded in connexion with 
highway with the be‘st elianee of llie causes which Inm* leil to tli(*ir 
exciting the compassion of tin* ])a.Nsers- impoverish in cut, or with reference to 
by; and it is tln^ rime, too, wdien, if their various modes of obtaining a 
liiere is any predisposition to disease, livelihood. Uelerence has already 
the eircmnslances an* inostfavouralde been made to that portion of the 
for its develojunent. It is to this jmpulation of Knghind w4io are in a 
class that the W(»rkhoiise may be transithui state — /. c. those whose 
otleiTil — as an iufinnaiy. It is a fact, ordinary emjjhnment has been sii])er- 
howTver, that those of this class who s(*ded by more rapid and cheaper 
sutler from (‘xteriial iliseases, ami im*thods, and wdio have thereby lost 
especially those which may be exjmsed their tn’diuary nnaius of livelihocxl, and 
with impunity, do not desire to (*nt(*r been drifted dtiwu from stage to stage 
a w'orkiiouse, and will not reuiaiu until tiny have reached the lotvcst 
there until they are completely cured, depth, and liave at la.-L been coni- 

* If the reader wdll refer again to the form of Relief Liht,” he will perceive 
that there are tlirec general divisions, named severally, ordinary, medical, and casual. 

These terms were preserved, because they arc -^Ibll known in actual practice, rather 
than because they express mj^eally broad distinction. 'J'lic ordinary relief list is 
supposed to contain all those Jrecipients of relief who are likely to continue charge- 
able for % long period. Hut the distinction attempted to be drawn between those 
>vlio may require relief for a long, and those who require it for a short period***bnly, 
depends upon circumstances too vague and variable to be of any practical utility. 
These objections are not applicable to the generic term medical.” 

YOL, LXI.— NO. CCCLXXVII. T 
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to ask for a morsel of bread at 
tH workhonso door. Then it will 
upon iuf|iiiry that eaeJi ijepa- 
/locality will present its peculiar 
Sfiecies of c.-isnal i)oor, who fall into a 
state of dcstittilion from the action of 
pe^ciiliar causes. It frequently hap- 
pens that tin* individuals were ne^'er 
traiiK^d to any oixlinary si)ecics <if 
labour. j\’t an early periocl of their 
lives, they were put in the w^ay to 
learn a trade, Imtfrom early habits of 
idleness, from tlic criininal iK'glect of 
masters t»r ]»arents, fl-oiu natural in- 
capacity for file ])articulai* trade, or 
from an iiiicoiKpierable dislike to it, 
they have never Immmi able to earn ‘‘salt 
to their porrid'ri*,'’ as the sayiiijr is. 
The}" nev<‘r nx’eived a rej'ular or an 
avera<^e anioiiut of w'ai^e. If tli(‘y are 
tailors, llie> eompete with old w omen 
in inakinj; “ slopwurk’’ for the lower 
class of salesmen. Or they eoinert 
old coat tails into decent eiolh ea]>s, 
and may be industrious eiioui(li to 
supidy a tribe of w omen with a Satur- 
day nij^ht's sloek. As cobblers, they 
ply theeraft of 1 raiislatioii’’ — a trade, 
even in this Iowht a<‘ceptation of tlu* 
term, pecMiUarly liable to abus(‘. To 
tlio Uiil(‘arned, it may be necessary to 
stati' that translation is the aet of 
convertinj^' old boots into new ones, 
and is done with thin strij>s of var- 
nisherl leallier, and jileuly of w ax and 
lur^^o nails. I'lien* an- carpt-nlers, 
wlio.se jn;>’e]iiii ty is c(»ntined to the 
uuinufacture of money-boxes, eie^ar- 
cases, and ebildivii’s stools. Sinitlis, 
male and female, forj-e oardeii rakes, 
small ]n)ker.s, and gridirons, as the 
Aeasoii may suggest. And then tiu-ir 
\vive.s and eliildn-n, or other mens 
wdves and children, liawk them for 
Siilc in })opulous neighbourhoods on 
mark(‘t eveniugs. Tin funnels are 
sold “at the low price of a lialfj)euny.” 
Minute aud useless eandlestieks, wire 
forks, eliildreu’s toys, and old um- 
brella.s, are a tew specimens of this 
iniscellan(H)u.s nuTehandise, the sale of 
which brings bread to hundreds of 
famili(*s. They live in fa-tid aliey.s, 
are not cleanly, and are soinetiim# in- 
ten»peraie ; hence liiey are peculiarly 
liable to tlie at tJK^ks of disease. T hiring 
iaues>, there are many things which 
the si<‘.k man craves w'hich a parochial 
ofliwr cannot grant, and which a 
medical man could neither roconimend 


nor allow". The deiw*e is gratified by 
the sale of a iweful and indisjiensable 
tool ; and thus, by degrees, lie cuts off 
liis ow n means of subsi.stence. Then, 
like manufacturers of a liiglier grade, 
he may mistake the public w'aiits, and 
the articles he has made may remain 
unsaleable lui his hands, or he may 
fall into (he error of ovcT-productioii 
lik(‘ a ISlauchestor house. Then, in 
seasons w hen those commodities which 
constitute the common diet of the 
j)oor are scarce and di-ar, the. pers(»ns 
who deal in them who are unable to 
buy, (»r uncerlahi to .sell, are. throw ii 
back upon Ihe few shillings wliieli 
eoin|M)st* their eaintal. Ju large cities 
and towns, and in tlu* neighbourhood 
of great markets, llu-re an* crowds of 
poor persons whoguin their livelihood 
liy the purchas(‘ ami sale. of the ar- 
ticles of daily ^’jod, ami their com- 
bined purchases form a large* item in 
tin* busiiuss of those markets. The 
costermongers, or eostardmuiigers, 
eonsi<l (►f various grades. That brisk- 
luoking man, w lio is rieling so proudly 
in his donk<-y-<‘art, with his wife at 
his elbow, maybe a \ervniean ]kt- 
,si)ii in the e.^timation of tlie i>a.sser-b} , 
but, in his w'orld, he is a man of im- 
portance. lie watelies the “tnnisof 
tin* market,'' and being e*ither in the 
pos, session of ea[>ital himself, or in a 
jiosition to command it, Ik* i.s alile to 
coni]»et(* with large deah'is, lie is a 
money-h*iider ; and, if .seeiirit} be left 
wdth him — a poor wemian’s iiiaiTiago 
eertilicate, eu’ her wedding-ring is 
sutlieienl — he will enable her to buy 
her ‘-little lot.” Through him many 
are able to procure a .^toek at a trilling 
e\i»emllture, av1u» otherwise A\otdd be 
unable to buy in sutlieient (plant ities 
to satisfy the original sal(*sman. J’hi.s 
ela^s has its ]>ee,nliar casualties, and 
ill coiise(iiience become ehargeable. to 
parishes. Tlu‘ir habits may be irre- 
gular and intemperate. ()r a. poor 
wKmuni may have expended h(*r la.st 
farthing in tlie purchase of a temjitiiig 
basket of fish. Her child bills ill, or 
slie herself is unable, from the same 
causi*, or from an accidental injury, to 
.stand the^ n(;c(‘.ssary numluir of hours 
in the drenching rain ; and so her 
stock is s])uiled, and slu^ , .suff(*rs a 
greater calamity in her splu^ro than- 
the breivor whose consignment of ale 
has turned sour on an India voyage. 
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In the vicinity' of catliodrals ami 
abbeys, in districts wiicre dowagers 
and elderly iiiaidcn ladies most do 
congregate, and in 

Those hack-streets to peace so dear/’ 

there is always to b(‘ found a great 
number of kindly-dis])osed f)(‘o])h*, 
who liave w'h(;re withal to nnik(‘ life 
flow smoothly, leisure to listen to 
tales of wo, and the ability ami ineli- 
nation liberally to reru've. Xr>\v 
wluT(‘ver these benevolent persons 
may be located, tijere will a trooj» of 
jackals herd, and run llnan down. 
When‘ver ptiblic or private charities 
exist, there do these person''! thrive, 
'riieir organisation, tin* degree to 
which tli(‘v endure occasional ju-iva- 
ti<nis ami exposure, the reekle.ssuess 
vith whieli. they emlaugtu* tin* health 
and lives of those eoiim‘ct(‘d with 
them, is so i^assing strangi*, ami, if 
fully e\i>atiated iiium, would be a 
eha])ter in the history ol man and 
society, so disg'itstiiig, as lo be unlit 
and morally nnsate to juibli.'^h. 
Among the beings n lio iidiot lh(*se 
neighbourhoods, ar men ami women 
<>f keen wit— too keen, in irulh — nho 
have been well edueat(‘d. iMerks 
who ]tav(* b(‘en dis<*harged for i)ecula- 
tion. Women who, from the lurbn- 
h‘iic(*(»f tlieir passions, have dev^c(‘nd(‘d 
from the ])<»sition of go\'t*rtiesses, 
and who possess talent ami tact equal 
to any emergency. 1’liev can write 
petitions in the highest style of excel- 
lence, as regjirils coni])osilion amlpen- 
manslii]>. And they can also writi* 
Irllfi’s on dirty ^lips of ])a]M‘r, in Mich 
a inaimer as that th<* ]ioin**l\ jdirase 
ami the snpjioscd ignorance of the 
]»etitioner shall b(‘ c<nTeetly sustained. 
'I'liev know' all the eharitabh* ]H*o)»le 
of tlie district. 'Huy kmov the s])ccies 
of distress each person is most likely 
to relieve, and the days and hours 
they are most likely to b(‘ seen. They 
are in a position to instruct the se- 
veral members of the fraternity as to 
the habits and foibles of the gentle- 
folks.” One is open-handed, bnl apt 
to exact a largo degree of hmnility. 
and must be np]>roached with de- 
ference. Another, if apj)li(‘d to at 
the wrong time, may give liberally 
to rid himself of their import uni ties. 
Another is rough and noisy ; but if the 
applkant can endure it — which these 


peopki ca n, but decent people canHolr-4*' 
a largess is certain. With one,, clean 
linen, a w'd I -starched front, or a neat 
cap-border, is a desideratum, bccauso 
it is supposed lo indicate thftt ’ the 
wearers winx* once in a better spbei:^. 
Another will only relieve those wlip 
are ckdlied in well-patched rags, or 
“ real misery;" and then the appear- 
ance must be tliat of squalid desti- 
tution. 

It hai)peiied the other day that an 
individual, in lh(‘ regular exercise of 
his duly, was cugag(*d in making in- 
quiries in oiU! of titCse neighbourhoods. 
The eoopod-iip dwellings w’^ere situ- 
ate<l in the ( (‘litre of a mass of build- 
ings, nnind which a carriagi; might 
roll in live ininnt(‘s, ami yel nothing 
would app(\‘ir to excite suspicions that 
within the area of a few hundred 
yards, so much n‘al disliTss, and so 
much d(*ceit, vic(‘, ami criim* w'C're in 
existi'nce. Tb(‘ visitor has hTt the 
crow'd(‘d 1Iioronglifar(‘, ami (‘littered 
a narrow' ciilting wdiicli Jeads to the 
heart of th(‘ mass of houses. In tbr- 
nicr days the stn'ct w'as tin* abode of 
th(‘ w'(‘althy. Many of th(‘S(» aristo- 
eralic, (l\v(‘llings ar(‘ still standing, 
'riny ar(‘ large and high. Tim rooms 
wer(‘ ouc(‘ inagniiicenl. TU(‘ir gr(‘at 
sizi* is still visible, notwitbstamliug 
the partitions w'hi(‘li now divkh^ tliem. 
TIu' elaborate, quaint, and, in some 
instances, beanlihil style of onianient 
on the (Tilings, the massive mouldings, 
and rielily ear\ ed ehimiiey-]U(‘ees, sa- 
tisfy lh(‘ obser\ er that, in fonmw days, 
they >v(‘re the abodes of w ealth ami 
luxury. 'I'liey are now tott(M‘ing with 
age : th(‘ (»lher day, tin' interior of 
one of lln'in fell iiMvards. Those 
lions(*s may b(‘ (‘ill (‘red, om' after an- 
other, without intrusion. 'I’o the imiui- 
Tiat(‘(l, the iHMnns pn'sent the appear- 
ance of an nnocciqiied hospital. All 
th(‘ rooms on the iij>p<‘r doors are en- 
tirely tilled with beds. If they are. 
eubired at the (•k)S(? of a cold 'winter 
evening, the aspect is cold and deso- 
lat(*. If you ])aiise on the land- 
ing, you may hear houiids of voic^?«. 
'Pli^ whole of the (Tcupants of tbese 
rooms are eougregat(i(i at the bottom 
of the building. You should not enter, 
for, at the sight of a stranger,, they 
would instantly reassumc their seve- 
ral characters.' If you look thrbngh 
a chink in the partition, you will see 
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an^ asscuiblagc of men, women, and 
children, in wliosc asi)ect and mien — if 
yon can read the biofjrapliv of a himiaii 
being by studying tlie lines on the 
countenance — you may read many a 
tale and strange eventful history, — 
illustrating the adage that “ truth is 
stranger than fiction.'’ If the hour be 
midnight, and tli(‘ seustoi winter, the 
large hall will be lit up by a blazing 
lire. Around it are grouped men and 
women of all ag(‘S. Some, are dressed 
as sailors. In a corner, some Malays 
are eating their mess alone. They 
pay their threepence, and art* not dis- 
turbed : — they are sii])posed, Avitli 
truth, to be unaecpiainted with the, 
rules ot'Kiiglisli boxing, and to carry 
knives. Their Avhite dresses aijd tur- 
bans, their dark but bright and exjurs- 
sive eountenances, their j(‘t -black hair, 
and strange language, givt* an air of 
romance to the scene. 'J'liere an* 
widous with eliildreii, travelling tin- 
kers, and knife-grinder,'^. All thesis an' 
talking, laughing, shouting, singing, 
and crying ' in discordant chorus. 
There is no lack of good clieer ; and 
it is blit justice to add, tJiat the li'ss 
Ibrtunatc, i»ro\'idiiJg they arc no 
sneaks,” are allowed a sliare. At the 
door, or busily employed among the 
guests, is mine host, and Ids female 
companion: old cadgers" both, but 

stalwart, and able to maintain tlie 
‘‘respectability" (dtlie Innisi*. 

The ^isilo^ ]>asses on, and turns 
<lown a lane. Ih day ur night, it hath 
an ancient and a lish-like smell, Ap- 
])arently tlie dwellings are inliabiUal 
i»y the very ])oor. In (lie day time 
there are no imises, except that of wo- 
men bawling to their eJiildnm, u ho are 
sitting in the middh* of the causeway, 
making dikes of vegetable mud ami 
soap-siids. Tliere are, no severs 
th(‘ commissioners have no juavit to 
make them, — and do not a^k for it. 
Tliere is notliing outwardly to indi- 
cate that the inhaliitants arc other 
than honest. If you o]>en tin' doors, 
3‘ou ma.y perceive that the staircases 
are double and barricadi'd, that rooms 
communicate witlunich other, and tlnit. 
in the rear, tlntre are facilities for hid- 
ing or escape. If 3^011 stroll about 
this ])la(;e at niglit, 3’Ou ma3^ be sur- 
prised by the sight of Iv.'o policemen 
patrolling together. You will be an 
object of scrutiny and suspicion, — 


notwithstanding your respectable ap- 
pearance. And then, as 3^011 appi^ar 
to have no business in tlu^ neighbour- 
hood, 3'ou will be civilly greeted with, 
‘‘ You are entering a ilangerons m'igh- 
bourliood, sir!” In the ncwspa])ers 
of the folliAving day, 3’ou may read of 
a gang of housebreakers, or coiners, 
having been secured in this spot. Ami 
if it be revisited wlnm a group of 
felons have just h*ft the wharf, 3^011 
w ill find it a scene of drunken lamen- 
tation. 

Ill this lane is a vnl-th'-snc. It is 
iiihaliited by iiersons with n'spect to 
wliose actual condition the shrevdest 
investigatfir is at fault. TJie, visitor 
enters a dwelling, and climbs the nar- 
roAV staircase. Vpon entering th(‘ 
small room, Jic is almo^t stifled by the 
fetid smells. Jn one corner, on a 
mattress, lies a man, wdioM' gaunt 
arms, wasted fraun'. milky eve-halls, 
and dry eoiigli, siitlicientl3" imlieate 
th(‘ havoc Avliich disease is doing at 
the si'at of life. A fire has ht',en iv- 
eenth’ kindlc'd liy the hand ijf eharitA . 
Near it, and seated upon a till), is a. 
woman, Imsil}’ emploved in toasting 
a slice of ham, which is conveyed 
ra])idly out of siglit ii)>on hc'aring 
the ascending footsteps. Her dre'^s 
is gav, l>u( soiled, and her face is fa- 
miliar to the pedestrian, rjion tlie 
entrance of the visitor, the Bible U 
hastily seized, and an altitude of de- 
votion as>inm‘il. The ijm'stion tin' 
visitor asks, is, Are .vtm married? 

Oil yes, r was married at a village 
near Bury, in Siitfolk ; f w as 1 ravelling 
as a moiinleliank af tlie time.” T]h> 
tale is not W(‘ll told. Afl«a' a few in- 
terrogatories, and the utterance of a 
score of lies, the truth ujipears, — he 
'wa.s never in tlie. ci)inil v ofASiilVolk in 
his liA‘. In a. few' days lie mak(‘s a 
merit of his confession, and marries,- 
a W(a*k l)ef(»n' fiis death. 

Within a tew 3^ards, another scene 
is presented. This is a ease of a 
man, his wife, and his large tamily. 
'riie visitor is sIkavti into a niiserahlo 
apartiiieiil, destitute of rurnituro; and, 
iijxm sonn* loose shavings in a eornei*, 
a child has been h^ft to cry itself to 
sh'cp. Till*, case is re.lievctl as oni^ 
of gr<;at suffering. Iielief flows fn'cly . 
The wife appears ill ; and the nie<li- 
(*al man is much puzzled by her ac- 
count of the symiitoms. Apparently 
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she has boon hi temperate ; but, ac- 
cording to the symptoms, it slioiild 
be someth hig between rheumatism and 
tic-doloreux. By-aud-by a quarrel 
ensiK^s, about the division of the spoil. 
All anonymous lettiir is received, de- 
claring that the ])arty has several 
residences, — that the room in which 
such a scene of destilutiou as pre- 
sented, Avas not th(‘ir ordinary place 
of habitation, — that they are in the 
receipt of fixed chariti(‘s, names being 
given, and conehiding Avilh th(‘ allega- 
tion, snbsc<|iiently Aiahied, that their 
A\e(‘lvly recei]»ts excei'ded a inechanie's 
high(‘st AA'age. 'Flic bnbl'le bursts, 
and the family migrates. 

It is hardly lU'cessarv to remarh. 
Unit this urder of ap]dii*ants reipiin* 
strict attention on tlie ])art of the 
parochial otlicers. It is of importance 
to ascertain wlietlier tin* several a])- 
piicants really do any work, — Avhether 
they cannot gel it, or are likely to he 
discoiieert(‘(l at the offer (*f it. If they 
belong to th(‘ ord(‘rs last described, 
the fact of visitation from an oflicer, 
Avith a note-hook in In's hand, Atoiihl, 
of itself, he a disagreeable eirenm- 
slanee, not to b(‘. endnn'd unless ne- 
cessity cunrpelled. It is tmpiently a 
matter of difficulty to collect tin* facts; 
and ap]>earanccs arc vciw (h‘ceitful. 
{(lleness assiiincs tin* garb and lan- 
guage of industry, blhaiess can take* 
the part of iinluslry, and ]K‘ribnii it 
Avith teehnieal aecnraey ; and it will 
h(* rendered more interesting than the 
original. AVhen an iudiistrions man 
falls into misfortune, lie- is more dis- 
posed to conceal , than to expose it 
ostentatiously. Ilis language is often 
abrupt and rude : ln*traying a conflict 
with his own fei'lings of iinh'peiidcnce 
and pride. This a judicious and ac- 
cnsloincd eve- can disc(*rn. Ihit it 
must not he forgott(*ii that the re.lh*A'- 
iiig oflicer’s inquiries have m> legiti- 
mate refereiict* to features, or doubt - 
fill signs, but to idaees ainl facts, 
'Those facts being aihhMl together, as 
they are collected from time to lime,’ 
m the aiipropriate iiage in the report 
book, the hoard of guardians AAOiild 
have no (litfieulty in estiiiialing the 
r(‘al cliaracter and cireuuislances of 
these applicants. 

With the further consideration of 
the casual iioor, the subject of Oul- 
donr vmploijmcui may be usefully con- 


nected. We may state at ourt; as our 
O]»iniou, that any scheme AAdiich ])ro- 
) loses to test destitution by offering 
the- Avorkhoust* Avitli its terrors, on tln» 
one hand, or Avhi(*h offers ont-door 
eiii])loyment indiiicrimmatalif to tin* 
able-bo(li(*(l on the other, is detri- 
mental to the interests of societA'. It 
is ailniittod that the oiler of work to the 
AA'ell- disposed indepcmlcnt labourer 
nniA' scare him aAvay ; he Avill con- 
sume his savings, sell his furuituns 
and break his constitution, rather than 
acc(*pt lh(‘ relief ojii tlui terms offered. 
And some may be content with this. 
'I'hcy may njoici^ at the sight of the- 
shiUiiigs sav(‘d. But it Avill soon be 
found, tliat Avheii AA^ork has lieen 
offered indiscriminately, and after the 
laps(* of time, that a large* and yearly 
increasing nuiiil)(‘r of labourers of 
various classes Avill accept the relief 
and do the Avork. This fact iudicate's 
A\ith accuiiuy tliat the moral feelings 
of the lahoiiriug population are in 
jimcess of deterioration. Thi*u lioAv 
unjust it is! ll(‘re is a stout, broad- 
shouldered, hard-handed, Aveather- 
taiined railw ay navigator, Avho aaouM 
pmform the hard(*st task Avlth the 
gTi*atest ease and iiiditler(‘nee ; hut it 
is a very dinen*-ut matter to the seden- 
tary Liliputiaii Avorkiiian of a manu- 
faeturing toAvii. ^Ve- can understand 
AA'hy till* smooth-lingered silk-AA^*aATrs 
of Spitalfields eoni]>hiiii(*d of being set 
to break stones. It is still presuiiieil 
that the great object is to dimiiiisli 
]>an])erism. It is not a question of 
tin's day or tliis year, or of a ])arish 
or union ; but of the age and nation. 
I'liis lieing so, aa e have to asc(*rtain 
AAdiieh of two inodes is the ])n*foi*al)h‘ 
OIK*: should lalmiir he otfered to all 
♦•Olliers, or should the right to make 
the ]»eiibrmaiice (T labour a condition 
of reei*iN'ing reli<*f, he reseiwed as a 
right, and used Avitli caution and dis- 
rriiniiiation? L(*t us inquire. Among 
the higher classes of society, the 
gradations of rank are distinctly 
marked. Among the middle classes, 
the gradations and vaneti(*s of social 
jiositioii an* more numerous, less dis- 
tinctly marked, and th(*reforo fenced 
round A\ilh a Avorld of form and cere- 
mony. And as Ave descend, and enter 
the loAV(‘r ranks, and approach the 
lowest, the distinctions and grades 
multiidv. To the common obs(*rvcr, 
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thCBe distinctions may be nnwortby of 
regard ; but to the i>artics themselves 
they are of importance. 'I'lic higher 
grades among the poor have attained 
their position by the ex<‘rei.se of tact 
and talent, and by hard labour. Not 
that the accident of birtli, (»r the ])osi- 
tioii of the juirents, are circumstances 
destitute of force — tin; son often fol- 
lows the cniployinent of the father, 
and the cld(‘st son in many trades is 
permitted to d(» so, without the sacri- 
fice of cx])euse and time involved in 
an apprenticeship, 'riiere is a broad 
line of demarcation <lra^Mi hetw(H‘n 
the skilled and unskilled trades. 
There are lines, e(|nally ijs distinct, 
drawn betwe(*n skilled trades, which 
con*espond with tlie ancient gnHds of 
cities. And in tiie pn'sent day, when 
the several ancient trades are so 
minutely divided ajid subdivided, 
there an; gi-ad<‘s of Avorkmen (‘orre- 
spondiiig. Kefereuee is md. ina<i(‘ to 
tliose distinctions which are recog- 
nised by the masters, l)iit to tlio.se 
especially which obtain among the 
men themselves ; for it is with their 
feelings w'e have to do. Now', thes(‘ 
distinctiems do not involve (juestions 
of difference and separation inerel}', 
but those also of n'semlilanee ami 
uuity. Each “tradesman’** stands 
by ids order; and that not oidy to 
preserve its dignity and innvileges in- 
violate, hut to render niiitnal aid. 
Many vanities may he associate<l with 
this, and many mumnierie.«^ may be 
enacted, at which many who heJievi* 
thcmselv(‘s w ist* may fancy they hln.sli ; 
but the mechanic is only guarding in 
an imperfect manm*r an ancient insti- 
tution. It is w hen wc UM*k at labour 
Troin this point of vi(‘Av, that we begin 
to conceive how it hai>pens that so 
few regular labourers, in pro])ortion 
to the mass, hecoino chargeable to 
parishes ; and this, notw ithstanding 
the vicissitudes of llicir several ein- 
ploynicnts. This inw ardly sustaining 
power, of wld(‘li the Avorld in general 
is ignorant, is worthy of study. The 
infensity varies aM we descend. In a 
populous parish, there are inaiiy w ho, 
fnan the action of a thousand disUirh- 
ing influences, dro]) from tin; ranks. 
Nows is it not obvious, that to offer, 


with the eyes of the understanding 
and judfonent finmiy closed, to each 
able-bodied applicant a degrading em- 
ployment, must drag him to its level ? 
In most cases tlie feeling of vepiig- 
nance on the part of the head of the 
family against applying for leJief in 
]H‘i*son — a ruh‘ in all ])arishcs — is so 
intense, as to require the fact of his 
tamily lieiiig in a state bordering on 
starvation, to Aveaken it. If he is n'- 
<piired to do labonrfor the relief prof- 
fered, in a ])laee Avherc; lie is known, 
ami among an f>rder of AA'orkmen av1u> 
are ]>anperised and beloAv him, Avho 
Avould An'leoim; him Avitli sneers and 
derision, the chances are that he will 
not aee(‘pt the relief on the terms 
orteretl. Is ]»aiij)orism cheeked there- 
by? AVait and see. It is likely he 
A\ill not remain in a place avIktc all 
his (‘herislied associations have bc'en 
so rudely hrokei] up. Hoim* he has 
none. The lour naked aa’uIIs, the 
mattress on the, floor, the single rug, 
his sickly and friUful children — and 
these iH'garded with a jaundiced eye, 
are not the, (d)jects and associations 
AA hich make uj) the idea of home. Jlo 
h(‘ars strange tales from tramjaTS 
about an abiuidanee of w’ork in otluu* 
]daces, and misgjiidedly he Avamhu's, 
Avith or w'itlumt hisAvileamI children, 
in searcli of the imaginary si)ot. He 
travels from toAvn tt> toAvu, and sub- 
sists on the i>ittance Avhich the trades 
allow, so long as h(* j<»iirne3vs to the 
south. His original feeling of inde- 
]ien(lence has hi'cmne weakened : its 
main prop has he(‘U reniovi'd. TIkj 
a]»pn‘hcnsioij of w Init the. denizens of 
our linle Avorld may say, is frtapieutly 
a ])OAAerfiil auxiliary to a steadA' ami 
moral course of action, 'l^his house- 
less man, hy IcaAing his native village, 
or liis usual haunts in the eroA\ded 
city, Jias deprived himself of this sus- 
taining poAvor; and he falls, morally 
ami siicially. Another, with less 
strength of IkkJv, i.s subdued by Ids 
jirivatiiuis, and receiAu;s that relief fus 
a suflercu- from low' ftw er or incipient 
eonsumptii)n, Avhich Avas withheld 
from him Avhile in healtli. All this is 
natural, and it is true, in ])oint of fact. 
Tin* inferenct; is, that no able-bodied 
a])])llcant should be set to wuwk, until 


A tradesman is uot a shopkeeper, hut a mechanic avIio is bkillcd in liis particular 
branch of industry. 
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it formally aiid clearly appears from 
a statement of fiiets, in the relieving 
officer’s report book, that he is idle or 
dniukeii. In the regular order of 
business, the man w(»uld be charged 
with the fault by tlie <-hairmau, and 
should be allowed the; benefit of any 
doubt, llio applicant may say, “ 1 

■worked last for A. li. at , and I 

left with others when tlie job was 
finished.” Let him have relief with- 
out labour, until the fact is ascer- 
tained, And as a i)agi‘ is oi>ciied to 
each case in the report i)04)k, the 
statement resulting from the impiiiy 
is rccord(5d, and is either for, or 
against him. If he pleads for another 
chance, give it him. I^et the hilMUir be 
regarded in all cases as a demu r report. 

What work should lx* given V This 
is mainly a hx'al (jiiestion : a fe\v gen- 
(‘-ral remarks may, h<>wever, be inatle. 
Under tlie old system, the out-door 
w'ork done by paupei's, gradually assi- 
milated with that perl‘orm(‘-d by inde- 
pendent labourers, and at last became 
nudist ingiiishable. It a]>iK*ars to have 
been a ]iractice, if a man all<‘ged that 
he was unable to support his fainily, 
to set him Uiwork; and the ]»arish- 
ionej’s were reiluired to employ the 
labour. N(>w, the parisliioiUTs alre.ady 
cmi»loyed as much labour as th(‘y re- 
quired*, and the iiidividuals they i>re- 
ferre.d, ami the necessity of enqiloyiiig 
the i»au]>cr labour, had the. effect of 
reducing the wages of the indeiicndent 
labourer: he was (jither employed 
liiss, or paid less. Thus the labourer, 
who by his industry, and the exercise 
of temperance andfrugality, had sa\ ed, 
and was theretbre in a])osition to wea- 
ther a long and dreary winter, by the 
influence of this liamd'ul system, was 
reduced to the lev<*l of llie idle and 
mteinp(*Tat(*. '.riiisevil may be averted. 
Tin*, old abuses were attributable to 
the fact, that the several ])arishcs and 
hamlets w(*re so small, and so poor, 
as to render it impossible to adopt 
any system of mauagement. The 
work giATii should be hard work, and 
X>i»ese.rved as distinct as possible from 
that performed by the independent 
labourer ; and, in course of tiim*, a 
whoIesouKi feeling of aversion would 
grow up r(*.spe.etiiig if, similar to that 
which was eiitertaimid against the 
workhouse, before it became the com- 
pulsoi'y residtmee of the casually un- 


fortunate, as well as of those who had 
sunk morally and socially. The work 
given should l>c public work ; or work 
which has a remote rtifereucc to a pri- 
vate gootl, but which no iiuUvidiial 
under ordinary cireuinstanees would 
perform. For exaniph^, there is stone* 
breakbig, and the general iireparation 
of materials for the repair of the high- 
way ; llu* levelling of hills, and the 
raising of valleys; the chiaring of main 
ditch(‘S ; the draining of mosses ; the 
(lrt*dging of rivers ; the reclaiming of 
lands from the waste*, or the sea ; the 
eolh‘cting of cwtaiii manure's ; the 
raising ed* ombanknieuits to iiroveut 
the e>veu*tlow of j ive*,rs ; the* e*1e‘ansiug 
of streets and the i)e*rfe>rniaiice^ of cer- 
tain kimis e)f labour fen* union-houses 
and other institutions support eel at 
tlic public e>cix‘use; anel if the high- 
Avay trusts shonlel be ceuisedidated, 
anel xilaced unde*!* cojupeUeiil manage- 
ment, it is iikedy that seune e»f the 
hibemr required might be iieiiformed 
by paupers. 

The labour deme must be tasked and 
estimated. This is iiielis|)ensable. To 
allow ail able-lxxIieMl man le> lie iqiem 
his back, and bask in the mid-elay 
sun, while he lazily picks up grass 
and woeels with his outstretchcei hauels, 
and thre>ws it in the* air, may be con- 
sielereel as emplewmeiit ; but to call it 
labour is absurd. Fauiier labour is 
proveu-bially imiiroeluctive, t. e. it costs 
iie*.arly its value*, in sui)crinte*uelenee. 
Jbit, if it is rcseirtcel to, it must be 
watched with care, oi* its iiitroelneition 
will be injurious. Xow, during the 
last few years, a class e>f men have 
arisen from the Jabeiuriiig class, who 
miglit be found qualifier! lo superin- 
tend this labour, llailway e*nterj)i’ise 
lias elcveloped a certain eu*ele*r e>f skill 
which might be re'udere*d available. 
It is w^ell known that tlie se‘veral miles 
of railway are elivide*el intei a number 
of e!Oiitraets, whiedi are* again divided, 
anel taken by sub-con tracteirs, and the 
sub-division iiroceanls until yards of 
weirk are takim by the men wJio en- 
gage or govern the hiwer e*lass of 
labourers. A similar class of men is 
te» be feuind on the banks of rivt^rs, 
w'hei are known as ganger's. Then 
there are discharge*(l sergeants and 
con^orals, and even privates, wlio can 
proelue’-e theii* discharge*, with a favour- 
able repeu’t upon character endorsed 
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upon it. AVe know the severity of 
tlic anny, in this particular. A dis- 
charge, with that portion of it cut off 
Oil which the endorsement favourable 
to the soldier’s character should have 
betM), ought not to lead necessarily to 
the inference' that his character has 
been bad in a ch il ])oint of view. 
But, if the endorsement exists, we 
may rest assured that In* has b(*eu 
staid in his deportment, clean in his 
person, careful in the lanformancc of 
his duty, and n'giilar as regards time. 
'^I’he classes of sergeants and corjiorals 
have the additional advantage of b(‘ing 
accustomed to order, as well as to 
obey. Discharged soldiers generally 
rerpiire an active eni])loyiU(‘nt, oi-they 
sink morally and socially. Men fnuu 
this class might be selectc'd with ad- 
vantage'. 

Bui some may exclaim, wliat au 
expense! Tossibly! It remains, how- 
ever, to be seen whether the Aveiglit 
is not felt because tln^ pressure is un- 
equal. A guardian of an ancietit 
parish and borough, in au agricultural 
district, observed the other day, ‘‘'riiis 
new removal act is a sericuis matter to 
us, — as the cottars in the out-parishes 
die off, the cottages are ])ulled down, 
and this impoverished b<jrough will 
have to su])i)ort the children, because 
they reside lu're,.” Of course, while*, 
the iiidiieemeiit to such inoceedings 
.exists, and the poor arc e(»m])(‘lh*(l to 
support the ]H)or, every attempt at 
pemiancrt iinju’ovement will meet 
with either active opposition or ])a.>- 
flive resistaju-c. 1’hen, again, it is 
said, that as the inannfactiiriug sjs- 
tem has created a weak and dangerous 
population, ajid one likely to be siid- 
deiil}" impoverished by the vicissitudes 
<»i the system, tiny should be coiii- 
}ielled to relieve it wli(?ii tliose adversi* 
periods arrive. Does the rating of 
the manufacturer bear any ])roportioii 
to his capital, the extent of his bu»i- 
*ness, or his protits? llis ])oor-rate 
recoq)t records au inap]>n“ciable it(*m 
of expeiuliture. The, pressure of the 
rate is not upon him, but upon the 
liouseholders of the suburbs where the 
poor reside. It is not just that the 
manufactun'r who owns a mill, or he 
who merely owns a w^arehoiise, and em- 
ploy s onl-d{>or work-people — thiit the 
dealfM’ iu money, the discounter, the 
various large agencies, the merchant 


who trni]sa(‘,is his business in a single 
office and sends his ship all over tlie 
world, and the gi'eat carriers, because 
their business happens not to be rate- 
able! according to the law, should 
bear no greater burden than the sho])- 
keepers in a groat London thonuigli- 
fciro. It is likely that there would be 
a tempovanj increase of oxpeuditun' ; 
but tlieu Justice 'would be done to the 
ageel, the infirm, and the sick. In 
this res])ect the expenditure wouhl 
increase; but as regards the able- 
boelieel there would be a reduction, 
and in this way : If a man is throw ii 
out of work, and his habits being 
kiioAvn, he is vi'Iievc'd ; he is thereby 
siistaint'd, and 'when work begins to 
abound lie starts fairly. If he is com- 
jielh'd to sink, the chances arc he 'will 
never vise. Every guardian in th^* 
kingdom know s, from personal obs<*r- 
vation, how' difficult it is to dispose of 
a family which has lu'cii forced into 
the uiiion-hoiise, and has lost a 
hoiiK*. it is coiilidently exiiected, if 
(uit-door relief, accompanied by la- 
luuir, be given only to those able- 
bodied a]>i>licaiits who are known, 
from the facts of their Jiistory as 
officially rejawted, to be idle, <lissuliiti‘, 
and intemj)eral(‘ ; — if the labour re- 
(|nire(l to Ix! done be public work ; if 
it be aj^portioned and tasked by Judi- 
ciously chos(‘n task-masters, aiidgm'ii 
to each individual at a low hite of 
prices, lower than tJiose td* ordinary 
labour, and jiaid in food, or even in 
lodging w hen specially a])i)lie^l for and 
deemed necessiuy, — then, as regards 
the able-bodieil ai>i>Iicaiits, the near- 
est a])proach will lia\e been made t«> 
a jiericet system. And if the system 
here .sKc'tched, or ratijer iL tlie liiiits 
which have been dropped fnmi lime. 
t<i time ill tin* iirogress (»f this article, 
be colh'cted and arranged, it is be- 
liev(*d, that inasmuch as they liave 
refen'iiee to the moral priiicijiles of onr 
nature, as w ell as to the physical con- 
dition of the ]»ani)er, they will operate! 
beneficially upon the. ]>oor of England. 
And if it should ajipear, from the 
statistics otlicially ro])orted by a 
?iwiiiiter ii\ the regular exercise of liis 
duty iu parliament, that the iiumbor 
of j)uor receiving ndied* who belong to 
the first thrt‘(! classes have slightly 
increased, that report should be con- 
sidered as liighly satisfactoiw , and 
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not as a disdosuro injurious to na- 
tional honour. It is not a matter 
of whidi Englishmen ought to he 
ashamed, or a subject to be bewailed, 
that the aged, the iiifinn, ami the 
sick among the veiy poor, are not 
allowed either to perish, or to have 
their cherished habits and associations 
<lestroycd. Then, as regards the class 
of widows, if it should appear that the 
numbers do not go on increasing in 
the ratio of deaths, but (*ontinue nearly 
stationary, the r(‘ia)rt would lx* still 
satislactory ; because the inference 
from it would lie, that, as m*w eases 
have been a(hl(*d, old ones must have 
discontinued. Ami the rejiort res])eet- 
iiig the 'tA\o great divisions of the 
able-bodied — those who are not set to 
do work, and thos(‘ who an* — ^Avould 
be ])regnaut with information. And 
lastly, that i)art of the re])ort which 
<liseloses the number of cases which 
have not been distributed in the 
several classes, would be of great 
value, as indicating tin* cpiarter w here 
the inspectors under the orders of 
Government might most advantage- 
ously mak<i their itnpiiries. 

'rite classes and ordt'rs of poor 
that ordinarily l>ecome chargeable to 
])arishes have been commeiit(‘d upon ; 
amt a few of the i)eculiar traits have 
be(‘n sk(‘tched of that inothy grou]>, 
which cannot be classified in any 
other w'ay, than as p<'rsons w ho, from 
their admitted itllem‘ss, ought to be 
set to labour ; or as persons to whom 
the exacti(m of labour in return for 
relief would be detrimental, — ami not 
only deterimeiital to their iiersonal 
interests, but to those of society. "We 
liave also stirred up and exposed the 
<In*gs of society : an operation neither 
}>leasant nor useful under ordinaiy 
circumstances. Jbit our inquiries 
have been ])athological. And it is 
the duty of the iihysician or surgeon 
to prolx*, the wound, and examine 
minutely the abscess, and then to 
institute impiiri'^‘s equally minute ami 
more general into the habits and 
eonstitiition of the ])atient. Then the 
idiysiciaii may have (XTasion to com- 
ment, ill the lecture-room, iijion this 
class of diseas(*s ; and he wxiiild then 
show how many circumstances must 
be <!onsidered and estimated before 
the true mode of treatment can lie 
knuun. And as quacks thrive upon 


ignorance and credulity, he might 
gratify the curious stmlent by an 
exposition iqmii the facility with 
which imaginaiy cures might be 
effected. He might show that bv 
th(i (‘inployment of quack mcflichies 
the diseased part might be made to 
assume the appearance of health. 
The abscess can be closed ; but tbe 
corniptioji, of wdiich the 0 ]jeii wound 
w^as only the outlet, Avill still circulate 
through tin; system, deteriorate the 
blood, and at last seriously derange 
the vital orgaiig. The reader will 
apply these r(*miidies in tlie proper 
quarter. Ami then, as in the con- 
sideration of the first s(‘ri(‘s of classes 
we liad 0 (*<‘asiou to dwell mainly upon 
those cliaracterislics of the poorwdiich 
attract regard and sympatliy, it be- 
came necessary, in \n-der that the 
gem‘ral id(‘a miglit be in accordance 
with the geiKTal iuMring of the facts, 
to conduct the rt‘ad(*r into strangis 
scenes, and among classes of human 
beings, wdiich might otherwise have 
been disregarded or unknown. The 
reader now' sees distinctly that w'hich 
tlie clamour ami clash of rigourists 
ami nuivt‘rsal-beuevoleuce-meu might 
have led him to overlook, viz. — that 
pauperism includes in its letjiom the 
most virtuous, the most t'ivious, the 
most industrious, and the most idle ; 
and refers to decent, honest poverty 
as well as to squalid destitution. We 
may conclude by av(‘rriug, that the 
tendeiiey of an extended system of 
out-door relief, administered in the 
manner, ami according to the princi- 
]des laid doivu,ANould l>e, to raise one 
class from the stale of pauperism, — to 
confront distresses which the com- 
jdexitv' of civilis(‘d society, ami the 
extension of the niannfachiring sys- 
tems, have oeeasioued, btddi}', lirmly, 
ami Immanely, — to distinguish be- 
tween the honest imlustrions poor, 
and the lazy >agaboml — to give oncg| 
a fair cliance of (tlUahiing emj)loyment, 
and to remove imlueemeiits from tlio 
other to prowl about and live upon 
tlie public. Ami if this can be in any 
degree attained, it will so far stand 
out ill bold contrast to the doctrines of 
The ICdiulnm/h Jleriew, ami the prac- 
tice of tlie Poor-Law Commissioners, 
which have reference only to the 
Jieallh of the animal fibiT, and not 
to the soul which gives it lift*. 
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THE roAciiKR ; 

OR, JUTLAND A HUNDRED AND THIRTY YEARS SINCE. 
From the Daniish, 

1. — THE r>EEU-I{Il>KK. 


The Danish isles have such a jilea- 
sant, fri(!!Klly, ^Kjaeelul jispcct, that, 
when carried by oiir una»,d nation back 
to their origin, th(‘ idea <»t' any violent 
ghock of nature hbatt (Miters into oiir 
tlioughts. They soimh neith(‘r to have 
been cast nji by an (*arth(iiiakt‘, nor to 
have been fomi(‘(l by a Hood, but 
ratlKM* to have gi-adiially appeared 
from amid the subsiding ocean, 'riieir 
plains are l(‘vel and exhaisive, their 
hills few, small, and gcmtly rounded. 
No steep jirecijdces, no dee‘[) liollows 
remind one of tlie throes at Na- 
tim‘’s birth ; the woods do not hang 
in savagT. grandeur on clond-cai>t 
ridges, but stretch fheuiselves, iik(‘ 
living fences, around the fruitful 
iieJds. 'File brooks do not rush 
down in foaming cataracts, through 
deep and dark clefts, but glide, still 
and ^dear, among sedge and under- 
wood. AVhen, from the delightfnl 
Fyen, we ])ass over to »)utland, we 
seean, at lirst, only lo have er<*ssed a 
river, and ean hardly be; convineed 
that we are on the continent, so close- 
ly resembling and near akin w ith the 
islands is the a.s\)ect of the iieniiisula. 
But the further we ])eiietrat(‘, the 
gi’eater is the change in the ajipear- 
ance of tin*, country. 'I'lie x alleys arc 
deeper, tJie hills stec|»er; the woijds 
appear old(*r and more decayed ; many 
a rush-growTi marsh, many a sj>ol of 
earth covtired wilJi stunted Ju^atJi, 
huge stones on th <3 ridgy lands — 
ev(Ty thing, in short, liears tt'stimony 
|to inferior culfun*, and scantier ]K>pn- 
lation. Narrow' roads with de(‘j) 
wheel -ruts, and a higli rising in the 
middle, indic^ite less traflic. and inter- 
course among tli<^ inhabitants, wli(>s(3 
dwellings tejw^ards the west ajipear 
niorii and more misei'able, lower and 
lowM'V, as if thc*y croiudied before the 
went wind V violent assault. Ju pro- 
porliou MS tiu; heaths appear more 
frefpK'nt and more extemsive, the 
<‘hurclies and villages are fewer and 


farther from each other. Tn the farm- 
yards, instead of w'ood, are to lie seen 
stacks of turf; and instead of neat 
gardens, we find only kale-vaids. 
Vast heath -CO \'(‘r(*d marsluis, neglect- 
ed and tnriuMl to no account, tell us 
in intelligible language that there is a 
su])crabun(laiic(‘ of them. 

Xo bomularics, no rows of w illow s, 
mark tlu^ division of one man's biml 
from another’s. It Ji])]>ears as if ail 
weiT still h(‘l(l in common. If, at 
length, we aiviu'oach the hilh range of 
Jutland, vast Hat luMiths iie- s])read 
before ns, attir^t literally strewm with 
barrow s of i;lu‘ dead ; but the number 
ol wdiich gradually deen‘ases, so that it 
may reasonably be sut>))osed that thi^ 
tract had never, in fornmr tim(‘s, be<* 
cultisated. This high ridgi*, of land, 
it is thought, and not improbably, 
Avas th(^ part of the ]>(Miinsula that first 
made its a[>i)earanee, rising from the 
ocean and casting it on (dther side, 
wluMv th<‘ waves, rolling down, wash- 
ed nj> th(‘ hills and hollowed out 
the A'alleys. On the (;asl side of 
this heath, app(‘ar, hen* and there, 
some patches of stunted oaks, which 
may siu'vt; as a compass tn travellers, 
Iht! to)is of the tre(‘s being all bent 
toAvards Ihcc'ast. On the large luMith- 
coA'cred hills hut litth* von I lire is lo 
be. se(*n, — a solitary grass-plot, or a 
young asp, of which one asks, with sur- 
prise, JjoAv it came here? If a brook 
or river runs through the h(*ath, no 
meadows no bush indicates its ])re- 
siMici;; (leej) down biUween hullowed- 
out hills, it Aviiuls its lonely course, 
and Avith a. sjieed as if it W(;re hurry- 
ing out of till* dissert. 

A(*.ross such a stream rode, oiui 
licautiful autunm-day, a young. Avell- 
(Iressed man, toAvards a small field of 
rye, Avhich the distant oAviicr had ma- 
nured by scraping olf the surfiute, and 
burning it to ashes, lie and his 
peo])le Avei e just in the act of reaping 
it, Avheu the horseman ai^proachod 
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thorn, and inquired the i-oad to the 
raaiior-l^iisc of Ausbjtu'g. The far- 
mer, having first requit<‘(l Ids question 
with another, — to wit, where did the 
traveller come from ? — told him what 
ht‘ know already, that lie had missed 
his way; and then calling a boy who 
was biiuling tln^ sheaves, ordered him 
to set the stranger in the right road, 
liefore, howeven*, the boy could begin 
to ])ut this order in execution, a sight 
|)res(‘nted itself whicli, for a moment, 
dr(‘w all the attention both of the tra- 
Yell(*r and the harvest iieojde. From 
th(‘ nearest 1ieath-eo\ (‘red hill there 
came, dinH-tly towards them, at full 
s])eed, a de(‘r with a man on hii^back. 
Th<‘ latter, a tall slout ligure, clad in 
brow n from head to foot, sat jammed 
in Ix^tween tlie anth‘rs of llie crown- 
deer, which had east them hack, as 
lh(‘se animals an* wont to do wlnni 
running. "J’his (ixtraordinary rider 
had apparently lo>t his hat in his pm- 
gr(‘ss, as his long dark hair flowed 
baek from his head, lik^ the- mane of 
a liorst* in fnll gallop. His hand was 
Ml ineessant motion, from Ins attenqit 
> ]»limg(‘ a knife it held into tlm neck 
of the d(‘er, but which the Nioleiit 
s]n‘iiigs of the animal prev(‘nt(*d him 
from hitting. Wlnm the deer-ruUw 
approached n(‘ar enough to the aston- 
ished spectators, which was almost 
instantaneously, the fanner, at onct* 
recognising him, cried, ■'■llalhx Mads ’ 
wliere an* you going to?” 

‘■'I'hat you must ask the deer or 
I he devil !” answered Mads ; but be- 
fore the answer eotdd l>e eompleteh 
uttered, In* was already so far away, 
that th^ last words seaieely reaehed 
lli(‘ (‘ars of the impiirer. in a few' 
seconds both man and d(‘er vanished 
from the sight of tlie gazers. 

“ Who was that?*' impured the 
stranger, without tuniiiig his eyes 
from the ilinH lioti in which the cen- 
taur had disapiiennHl. 

is a w ild fellow calliHl Mads 
Hansen, nr IMaek Mads: lui ha^ ii 
little hut on the other side of the 
brook. 'I'imes are liard with him: 
he has many children, I beli(*\e, and 
so he manages as In* can. He eoines 
sometimes on this side and takes a 
deer; hut to-day it would seem that 
the de(*r had taken him : that is,'’ 
a(ld(Hl lie, thoughtlully, if it really 
be a (l(*cr. God deliver us from all 


that is evil ! but Mads is certainly a 
dare-devil fellow, though I know no- 
tiling but w'hat is honourable .and 
good of him. Jle shoots a head of 
deer now and then; but what mat- 
t(jrs that V th(‘a-e‘s (‘uoiigh of them ; 
far too many, indeed. There, you 
may sec yourself how they have crop- 
tied the cars of my ryt*-. But here 
have w'e Niels the game-keeper. Yes ; 
yon ar(^ tracking Black Mads. To- 
day he is better mounted than you 
arc.” 

While he was saying this, a huiiler 
a])]ieared in sigdit, eoniing towards 
tinnn at a (piick trot from the side 
w'h(‘re tlH‘y had fii*st seen the deer- 
rider. Ha v(* yon seen Black Mads V ” 
en(‘cl h(‘, bofon*- lui came n(‘ar them. 

We saw' (Hie, sure enough, riding 
on a d(*(T, but eaii't say whether he 
was black or Avliite, or who it W'as ; 
for lie was aw'av in such haste that 
AV(* conhl hardly follow him with our 
(‘yes,” said tin* farmer. 

“l'h(‘ tieiid fi*teh him!” cried the 
huntsman, stopjiing his horse to lot 
him take bivath ; 1 saw him yonder 

ill the Havci'dal, when* he w^as 
skulking about, watching aftt*r a deer. 

1 placed myself behind a small rising, 
that 1 might not interruyil hinv» lie 
fired, and a- deer fell. Mads ran up, 
leaped ai'ross him to give him the 
death-blow, when the animal, on 
f(*eling the knife, rose suddenly- up, 
stiue(*/.(‘(l Mads b(‘tNve(‘n his antlers — 
and hallo! 1 have got his guii, but 
W'ould rather g(*t ljinis(‘lf.'’ With 
these words he put his horse into a 
trot, and hastened after the deer- 
sl(‘al(*r. with om* gun before him on 
his sa(ldl(‘-bow, ami another siniig at 
his liaek. 

Tin* traveller, who was going in 
ii<*arly tin* same (linnet ion, now .set off 
w'ith his guid(‘, as fast as the latter 
could go at a jog-trot, after having 
throw n oif his w'(>od(*n shoes. Thejb 
ha<l pr()C(‘(Ml(*.d little more than a milCy 
and had ivaehed the summit of a hill^ 
wdiich sloped down towards a smalls 
river, when they" gut sight of the two 
rid(*rs. Tin* tirst had arrived at the ' 
end of his fugitive^ course^ : the deer 
had fallen d(*ad iii the rivulet, at a 
sjiot where there was much shallow 
water. Its slayer, who had been 
standing across it, and struggling to 
fi-e.e himself from its antlers, which 
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had worked thoniwlvoH into liis clothes, hlew on it, and handed it. to tin-, 
had just firiisiicd his labour and spiling keeper ; but Mdiile the latte* was in 
on land, when the huntsman, who at the act of taking it, he gi’asped tlie 
first liad taken a wrong direction, stock of the gun which lay across the. 
came riding past our traveller with jiommcl, dragged it with a powerful 
the mil in one hand and the gun in tug out of the straj), and sprang three 
the other. At a feAv yards’ distance steps backwards into the heather, 
from the unlucky deer- rider he stopped All this was doin' with a rajiklity be- 
his horse, and with the comforting yond what could have b(‘eu oxpeelt'il 
words, “ Now, dog! thou shalt die,” from tlie broad-shouldered, stout and 
deliberately took aim at him. -‘Ilold! somewhat elderly deer-stealer, 
hold!” cried the delimiiieiit, ‘‘ don’t be The poor gamekeeper, pale and 
too liasty, Niels ! you are not Inmting trembling, stared with rage at Ids ad- 
now ; we can talk matters to riglits.” ver.sary, without the power of uttering 
“ No more prating,” answered the a syllable, 
f'xasperatedkeeiier, “ tln>u ."halt perish “ Light thy ]>ipe,” said Mads, “ the 
in thy misdeeds !” tiiideii^vill else be all burned out ; ])er- 

“ Niels, Niels !” cri(‘d ]\Iad.<, “ here haps it is no good exchange thou ha.^t 
are witnesses ; you have non go‘t me made *, this is certaiuly betti'r," — 
safe enough, 1 caiiuol go from you: here he patte.d tin* gun, — ‘‘ but thou 
why not taki* mt' to the manor-house, shalt have it again when tliou givest 
and h‘t tlu^ owiht do as he lik»‘s witli me my own back.” 

1110, and y(Mi will get good drink- Niels instantly l<»ok th(‘, other from 
money into the bargain.” beldiid him, held it (»ut to the deor- 

At this moment the* traveller rode stealer Avith one hand, at the same 
up, and eiied out to tlie kiH-jUT, “For time stretching forth the olhiu’ to re- 
heaven’s sake, frieml, do not commit a ceive his oavii jdeee. 
crime, but hear what the man has to “ Wait a nioiiu'nt," ‘said IMads, 
say.” “ thou shalt first iiromise in(‘ — but b 

“ The mail is a great ofleiider,” said is no matter, it is not very likeh 
the kee])er, uncocking his gun, and uui’d kce]) it — Ihough should yon 
laying it across the pommel ofhis sad- now and then hi'ar a ])op in the 
die, “ but as the strange gentleman heather, don’t lx* so ba.sty, but think 
interci*d(‘s for him, I Avill give him his of to-day and (►f Mik(‘ Foxtail.” 
life. But thou art mad, ^Mads! for Turning tluai towards tlu' traveller, 
iiOAV thon Avilt come to drm* a barnov “■ Does your horse stand fire V” sairl 
before thee ^ for the re.st of thy life, he, “Fire away," exclaimed the latter. 
If tliou hr.dst let me sliuot thee, all JSlads held out the k(‘(‘per's guii Avitli 
Nvould iiOAV liave been oatv.’’ There- one hand, like a pistol, and tired it oif: 
upon he imt his horse into a trot, and thereupon Ik* took tlu*. flint from tlu* 
the traAX'ller, avIio was also g^uiig to cock,aiidretiirne(lthe]»ieceh»hisa(l- 
^nsbjerg, ke])l tlK'in comjianA . A ersary, saying, “ Tlu're, l^kf* 

They proceeded a considerable aaxiv ]K)])-giiii ; at aiiA rat(^ it .sliall do no 
A\itJiout uttering a Avord, except that more harm just yet. Farewell, and 
the keeper, from time to tiiiu*, broke thanks for to-day.” With these word.N 
silence Av it h an nbuslAx* term, or an he slung his oAvn ])ieee oAxr liis shoul- 
oath. At length the de(‘r-stealer be- <h‘r, and Avent towards tin* spot Avliere 
gan a ncAv coiiAXTsalioii, to nhicb he had left the de(T. 
fsiels made no an.sAA'or, but Avhislled a The keeper, w ho.se longue had 
tune, at the same lime taking from hillierto been bound by a power like 
his })oekot a lo])acco-])oiicli and ]>ipe,. magic, now gave vent to his loiig- 
[laving filled his jiipe, h(‘ endeavoured rej»re.ssed indignation, in a yolhy ot 
to strike a light, but tlie tinder A\ould oaths and curses, 
not i^tcli. 'Fhe travelhu-, Avho.se sympathy had 

“ Let me help yoji,*' saiil IVltids, transferred itself from the escaped 
aiul Avithoiit getting or Availing for an deer-stealer to the almost despairing 
ansAver, struck fire in his o^m tinder, game-keeper, endeavoured to comfort. 

* In other Avords, that he will be condemned to slavery, and employed on the pub- 
lic woik.s in AAdieoling a barrow. 
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him as far as lay in his po%vcr. “ You 
have in reality lost nothinpf,” said lie, 
“ except the miserable satisfaction of 
renderiiiffa man and all his family 
unhappy.” 

“ Lost nothing !” exclaimed the 
huntsman, “ you don’t understand the 
matter. I^ost nothing 1 The rascal 
has spoih*d my good gun.” 

“ Load it, and put in another flint,” 
said the traveller. ‘ * 

“ Pshaw I” answered Nids, ‘‘ it 
will never more shoot liaft or hare. 
It is bewitched, that I will swear; 
and if om; remedy does not succeed-— 
aha ! there lies one licking the sun- 
.>hine in the whed-rut ; he shall eat 
no young larks to day.” Saying this, 
lie stopped hih horse, hastily pul a flint 
in his gun, loadetl it, and dismounted. 
'Phe stranger, who was uninitiated in 
th(‘ craft of vemu-y, and eipially igno- 
rant of its t(‘rminoh>gy and magic, 
also stopped to see hat his companhui 
was about to jierform ; while the 
latter, hiding his horse, walked a 
lew steps forward, and with the bar- 
rel of Jiis piece pok(‘d about something 
that lay in his way, which the stranger 
now perceived to be an adder. 

“■ Will you get in V” said the keeper, 
:dl the while thrusting with his gun at 
t lie-, serpent. At length, having got 
it^ head into tlu' barrel, he laid his 
])ieee uj>, and shook it until the adder 
was comjiletely in, lie then fired it 
ort’ with its extraordinary loading, of 
which not an atom was more to be 
seen, and said, If that won't do, 
there is no one but ]Mads or ^like 
Foxtail who can set it to rights." 

The traveller smiled a little in- 
eredulouslv. as well at the witchcraft 


as at the singular way of dissolving 
it ; but having already b(*.come ac- 
(luaiuted with om^ of the sorcerers 
just named, he felt desirous to know 
a little about the other, wdio bore so 
uncommon and significant a name* 
In answer to his inquiry, the keeper, 
at the same time reloailing his jiiece, 
related what follow s : — “ Mikkel, or 
Alike Foxtail, as th<*y call him, be-.« 
cause ho entices all the foxes to him 
that ar(‘ in th(‘ country, is a ten times 
w'orse character than i‘veii Bla(;k 
Afads. II(‘ cun make himself hard.^ 
A«(‘ither lead nor* silver buttons iiuike 
the slightest imjiressioii on him. 1 
and mastiT found him one day down 
ill th(‘ dell yonder, with a deer he had 
just shot, ami was in the act of flay- 
ing. We rod(‘ on till within twenty 
paces of him licfore he perceived us. 
Was Alike afraid, think you? lie 
just Innicd round, and ha>ked at ns, 
and went on Having lhi‘ deer. ‘ Pep- 
per his hid(‘, Niels,’ said master, ‘ 1 
will Im* ansvverabl(‘.’ 1 aim(‘d a charge 
of <le(‘r-shot point-blank at bis broad 
back, bill h(‘ no more minded it than 
if J had slud at him with an alder 
pop-gun. 'I'lie lellow' only turned 
liis fa(‘c‘ towards us lor a moment, and 
again went on flaying. Master liim- 
self then shot ; that Inid some efl(‘.ct : 
it just gnizi‘d th(‘- skin of his head : ami 
then oulv, having first wrapped some- 
thing round it, he look uj) his little 
rifle that lay on the ground, turned 
towards us, and said, ‘ Now, my turn 
is come, and if you do not see about 
taking yourselves away, 1 sluill try to 
make a hoh* iu one of you.’ Such for 
a chaj) is Alike Foxtail.’’ 


II. — axsiijEiu;. 


'Phe two borstmieii having reached 
'Vnsbjerg, entered tlu* yard eontaiiiiiig 
the outhouses, turned — tlui kee^ier 
leading the way — towards the stable, 
unsaddled their horses, and went 
thence through an alley of limes, 


which I<‘d to tlie court of the man- 
sion. This consisted of three parts. 
The chief building on the left, two 
stories liigh, with a gaiTct, gloried in 
the name of “ tower” — apparently 
Ixicause it seems that no true maiior- 


The belief in KanJ men, i. e. of men whose skius were inipervious to a musket or 
pistol ball, was extremely prevalent during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
They colild be killed only by a silver bullet. Fitzgerald, the notorious duellist and 
murderer, in the middle of the last century, was said to have been a hard man.- See 
Thoms" Anecdotes and Traditions, printed for the Camden Society, p. 111. 
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house onglit to be without such an tor gave audience to his domestics and 

i, appurtenance, and jicoplc arc, as we the peasants on the estate, both in 
. hll know, very often cont<»nt(Hl with a wet and dry weath(3r. Tlic keeper on 

name. The ctuitral building, which these occasions had to conform to the 
Wa^ tiled, and consisted only of one same etiquette as all lln^ others, 
story, was appro]>riatod to the nu- though a less formal intercourse took 
ihcrbus (ioinestics, from the steward place bctwco 4 i master ami man at 
down to the lowcist stabU*-bov. Tlie the <‘hase. 

right was the builitfs dwelling. In » “ WJio was that V” began the for- 

’•s corner between the .tw<i stood the nnw, giving a side-nod towards tins 
Ivooden horse, in tiiose days as hulis- “corner Tv here the strangm*had entered, 
pensable in a manor-house as the eni- The new writing-ia<l, gi’aeious 
blazoned shields over the princi]ml sir,” was ttie answer, 
entrance. “ Is that all ! 1 thought it had 

' At the same instant that the game- been someliody. AVhat have yon got 
keeper o])ened tlie wielv(‘t leading into there V" This last inquirv was ac- 
tlic court-yard of th(‘ mansion, a win- conijianied by a nod at the gainc- 

dow was oiu ned in the lowest story ot' keejier s ])<nu*h. 

the building ucentaed by the family, ‘‘ An old cock audapair (»f eliiekens, 
and a half-l(‘iiglh tigiire a]»iH*ai<*d to gi’a cions sir !” (This ’^gracious sir,” 
"view, which J consider it m\ duty to we shall in future generally omit, 

descrilie. 'I’lie noble proprit*! or — for it bogging the reader to siqipose it n*- 

was he whose iKirlly jun-son lU'arly p(*aic(l at the end of e\erv answer.) 
filled the enlir(‘ width of the largi* ‘‘ Thaf'^ litth‘ for two daj^ s' iiuiit- 
whidow — was clad in a dark green iiig. Is lher(‘ no d<*er to come V" 
velvet vest, with a nov of buttons “ Not this time,” answered Niels 
reaching clos^‘ up to the chin, large sighing. M'hen poachers use <|cer 
cutis, and large butUm.s oil the pockets ; to rid(^ on, md one slriivs our 
a coal-black iienike, with a single curl way.*’ 

quite round it, comjiletely concealed This si>eoch naturally callcfl for an 
bis halt. J'he portion of his dr<‘ss exidaiiatiou ; but as lh(‘ r<‘a(h‘risal- 
thait was to lu‘ seen cousideil, there- r(‘n<ly in possession of it, >ve will, 
fore, of two simple ]»ieces, but as his while it is being given, liini our atteu- 
wlmle ])erson will lior(‘aft(*r ap]H‘ar in lion to what was passing behind this 
, sight, j w'ill, to <ivoid rejietition, jiro- gracious p(‘rsonage's broad back, 
ceed at once to (lescrilx* the rc- Here st(»od. to wit, the young be- 

uiainder. On the top of tin* iMTiike trotiuni pair. Junker Kai and Frbkeii 

was a close-titling green velvet cap Mctte.f J'be tirsL a handsome vonng 
with a deep projecting shade, nearly man of about tweiity-tive. (iegaiitly 
resembling lliose black caps which dn*.ssed and in the newest faslnon of 
have been wami by priests even the 1nn(‘. To sIuon with what wea- 
witliiu the memory of iuan,“^ llis ])oiis ladii^s’ ]M‘arts w (mm* in tln>se days 
%»wcr man w^as protected by a jiair of attaek(*d and won, 1 miisi atteiiqit 
long wide boots with spurs; and a to inqiart som(‘ iilea ol his exli'i'ior, 
pair of black ulmttorabi(f^, of the beginning with the feet, that J may 
kind still worn fiy a few* old ])casaiits, go on rising in my d(‘S( ri})tiou : tln*si‘, 
even in our owm days, (MUiiph-tcd lln‘. then, were jirotecttal liy very bioail- 
visible part of his Attire. toed short boots, tin* w ide legs of 

Niels keeper erSed tlic master, wiiieli fell dow'ii in many folds about 
Tlie parly thus addn‘sscd, having his ankles : innha* these lie wore 
shown his companion tlie <h>or by white silk stockings, which wore 
which hewas to enter, st(‘iq)ed, iuddiiig drawn up about a hand’s-breadtli 
^his litth* gray thriHi-eoniereil hat in above the knees, and the tops of 

j, 5 .his hand, under the. window, where which were ganiislu'd with a low of 
the honoiirabii* and well-born proprrn- iln* finest lace ; n(*xt came a pair of 

* It miLst be borne in mind tliat the priests here alluded to are Banish. 

+ Junker (pronounc^’d Yniikcr,) the title given to a son of noble family. Friiken 
{dimn. of Frue, madam, lady ; Ger, Fraulein) is the corresponding title of a young 
Udy of rank. 
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tight black velvet breecliea, a small 
]>art ottlj of which appearetl in sight, 
the greater portion being concealetl by 
the spacious flap of a waistcoat also 
of l)lack V(4vet. A crimson coat 
witli a row of large covered buttons, 
sliort sleeves, scarcely reaching to the 
wrists, but with cuffs turned back to 
till? elbows, and confined by a liook 
t>v(*r the breast, coin]>leted his out- 
ward de(‘orations. llis hair was 
comlxjd back iicifectly and 

tied in a long stiff close U]) 

in Jiis neck. 1 should merit, and get 
but f(‘\v thanks from my fair readers, 
if' I did not with the same accuracy 
descrilM' the liress of the, honourable 
young lady, which may be cunsklered 
under 1 hree principal divisioii.s : firstly, 
the sliarji-pointed, high-heeled, silviT- 
buckled shoes *, secondly, the little 
red, gold-laeed cap, whi<*h came down 
with a sharji peak o\ er lli(‘ fondieiid, 
and coneeahMl all the (nrned u[) hair: 
and thirdly, the long-w iiist(‘<l,sk\ -blue 
llowered dmmisk gowti, tin* wide 
>lee>es of which, hanlly reaching to 
ihc elbows, loft the .shonldiTs and 
neck hare, and — what may scxmi sin- 
gular- W'tis not !a<a'd; but Frbkeu 
A I elite's face w'as so strikingly beauti- 
I’nl, that, in looking at her, lier dress 
might easily be forgotten, 

'riussc tw o comely personages stood 
there, as we have said, behind the 
old gentleman, li.md in hand, and, as 
it si‘emed, engaged in a flirtation. 
’I'li(‘ Jniiker from time to time pvo- 
tnub'd his ]»ointed lijis as if for a kiss, 
and the lady as oflim turned her face 
away, not exaetly with displeasure, 
blit with a ntgiiish smile, liie most 
singular thing was, that e\ciT tiim* 
sli(! bent lier head aside, she pei'ped 
out into the court, where at the iiio- 
nieiit nothing w as to be seen (for the 
gamekeejier stood too close under the, 
w indow to be visible) but the W'oodeu 
horse, and the uew^ writing-lad, who, 
the instant he elite, red the office, hatl 
placed himself at the open w indow. 
That this latter, notwithstanding the 
predicat (* “ writing-lad,” was a re- 
tmirkably handsome youth, it may 
seem stranger to say, for, in the first 
place, he had a large scar above his 
check, and, in the second, he was 


clad wholly and solely as a wiiting- 
lad. It is needless to stay iny narra* - 
tive in jiortraying the mother of 
Frdken Mette, the good Fru* Kir- 
sten. who was sitting in another win* 
dow\ and, with a smile of satisfaction^ , 
observing the amorous play of the 
tw'o young ])cople. 'I'lie gootfold lady 
could with the greater reason rejoico 
at this match, as, from tin* begimiing, ‘ 
it was mitircly her own w^ork. She 
had, as her gracious spouse in his 
liuntiug dialecf joco.sely exiircssed it, 
among a whole herd of Junkers 
scimfed oiif the fattest, and stuck a * 
ticket on his foot. As th(‘ young 
genthmian was an only son, the heir 
t<» Palstni]), as wtdl as many other 
lordships, the mateli was soon settled 
betwecMi the panmts, and then an- 
nounced to their children. 'I'ln*, bride- 
groom, who was Jusl returned from 
Taris when Fru Kirsten, in li(‘.r hus- 
band's iiliraseology, took him by tlic 
horn, was pm Cecily well inclined to 
the malcli, forwhirii no thanks were 
due to him, as Frokeii Al(*tte w^iis 
young, heaiitifiil, an only child, and 
heiress to Aiisbjerg, tlie deer, wild- 
boars, and pheasants of wdilch w'crc as 
good as t hose of Palstrnp, wdiile witfe 
vest)eet to heath-fowl and ducks Ife 
w as vastly superior. Astotbe bride, 
she was so completely under snbjee- 
tion to the will of her parents, that 
for lh(‘ present we may leave it doubt- 
ful how' far li(‘r owai iiieliriation was 
fa\onrable to the Jiinkm*. We 
know , indeed, that the fmnale heart 
usually ]n‘efers (-lioosing for itself, 
and often rej(*ets a suitor for no other 
reason than because he was chosen 
by the parents ; I hough if J linker Kai ' 
hail been first in the field we shotild 
not Jiav(‘ been under any ajijirciiOH-, 
sion on his account. 

Whmi the keepm* had recounted all 
his misfortunes, iich ho did uotveti- 
tnre to conceal, as both the wiiting- 
lad and iiis guide, ami [irobably also 
the deer-stealer himself, would have 
made it known, the harsh mtisteil^ 
whose anger often bordered on 
frenzy, broke forth into the ihost 
hearty maledictions on the poacher, 
from wdiich sliowcr of unpropitious 
wishes a few drops fell on poor NIeU, 


Madam, applied strictly to ladies of rank only. 
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« t .,of ,f<3ar of Jii? inastor, was in wlipsc i^venge a siu*cr plan and 
to swallpiv Ids. owu equally maturer conl&idei'ation >vei‘e always 
eatlis*. As sPQU as the iiAnifest, represented to her impetu- 
^p^'tluj slorm >ad subsided ous maie^ that the darkness 'would 
m, pla(^ to co^inOh sense,, a also favour the culprit’s flight; or, if 
i^dcvisM fqr axnmei^ate aiid this were prevented, a desperate de- 
^ngeapee ; tlie dating cnlpiit fence ; it woiikl therefore be better to 
^snQ|alU DC seized, and, as. he could now inarch out a little after midnight, so 
bo easily ooixrieted of .dcor-stealhig, t^at the whole annOd force might 
If shquld.be transfeiTcd the hainds of invest and take the hut at break of 
jiMice, and thencq, after all due for- day. *^rhis proposition was unaiii- 
mflitSes, to Bremerholin. Tire diffi- iiiously anproved, and the .riinker was 
culty was to catch him, for if he got invited t(miaro in tlio i)eril and glory 
’ bdt'thc. slightest hint of Iris danger, of the undertaking. The bailift* (who 
fhe would, it was reiisojiable to iiua- had just entered toamioiuicc the arri- 
gipc, instantly take to fi.igUt, and leave val of the new writing-lad, and to show 
his wife and cliildreu in the lurch, a letter Of rccoinmcndatioii brought 
The lord, of the manor, who had been by him from the bailitf at Vestervig) 
severely wounded in so tender a part, received ord(jrs to hold liimseU’ in 
Was for setting forth without a mo-- readiness, together with the gardener, 
^ incut’s delay, as so iiiiieh of the day <hc steward, and tlie stable-boys, and 
was v^Jeft, that before the app(‘arauc(i als(> to order a peasant-cart to follow 
of' night they might reach tlie hut of tin* march. 

Hitbk Muds. But the gracious lady, 


m. — TIIK NIS} 

* Who does not know — at hsast by /ire and other calamities ? TheNissc 
aiaipe — tlw Nisse, the being 'whose is a true blessing tq tlui habitation 
^^slfeb'cries almost all bear the stamp that he honours with Ids presence ; 
jA'good-lminouiv-d frolic? AVlio has it is secure against lire, storms, and 
heard tell of bis little rolniid thieves, — Avho, then, Avould take so 
lignrc and his red Jai*,obin yap, llie greatly amiss the little felliiw’s gam- 
symbol of imvestrictqd liberty? Who bols? If he now and then takcij out 
kiioAVs not that the housii he chooses one of the horses and rides liiin till 
as a dwelling, is perfectly sale from he is wdiitc with sweat, it is merely 

^ The Ifi^se of the Scandinavian nations is, in many respects, the counterpart of the 
Scottish Brownie, wliile, in others, he occaaionally resemblPs the Devonian and 
Cornish Pijcie and Portuue. lie is described as (dud in gray, with a pointed red cap. 
Having once taken up his abode with a family, it is not easy to dislodge him, as is 
%|vident from^he following artcjcdote : — A man, whose patience was exhausted by 
thej mischievous pranks of a Nisje that dwelt in his house, resolved on changing Ids 
^ ba](>itatiou,^aud leaving his troublesome guest to himself^ Having plucked his last 
' «artdoad of chat^tels, he chanced to go to the back of his cart, to see whetlter all was 
safe, When, to his dl^p^y, the Nisse popped his head out of a tub, and with a loud 
' See,5m^t to-day,* {See, idag flytte ri.) — Thiele^ Danske Folkesagn, u 

* p. D^$wnd . 95 ) 1 . * 

.. TheH are also Khip^'Kisses, whose functions consist in shadowing out, as it were,’ 
‘by night all the work i^at is to be performed the following day, --to weigh or cast 
anchor, to hoist or lower the sails, to furl or reef them — all which operations are 
^rerunners of a storm. For the duty even of a swabber, he does not consider kim- 
‘‘feelf too high, but washes the deck most delicately clean. Some well-informed per- 
sons niaintaiu that this ipiritm navalisf or nautical goblin, proves himself of kindred 
r^oc with the house or laud Nisse by bis roguish pranks. Sora|,times he turns the 
yane, sometimes extinguishej| the light in the plagues the ship’s dog, and 

if there bhance to bo a passenger on board who cannot bear the sea, the rogue will 

* appear before Urn with heart-rending grimalces retching in the bucket. If the ship 
is doomed tp perish, he jumps overboard in the night, and either enters another vessel 

f OK' swims to land, ♦ 
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for the sake of improving His action ; 
if ho khilKS cow before the milk- 
maid is np, it is ^olclj to get her into 
the habit of early rising ; if he oc<5ar 
sionally sucks an egg, cries mioii ’’ 
with puss in the cock-loft, or oversets 
a utensil, who can be angry with him, 
or grudge him his little dish of Clirist- 
mas porridge, lirhicli no considerate 
housewife omits setting for him in a 
comer of the loft ? It is only when 
tins is neglected that his ^character 
assumes a slight dash of vindictive- 
ness : for then the mistress of tlie 
house may be tolerably sure of having 
her i)oiTi(lge burnt, or her soup grouty; 
her beer will turn, or her milk will 
not cream, and she must not be sur- 
prised if she clmra a whole day with- 
out getting butter. 

Such^ a little domestic goblin had 
from time out of mind (and still has, 
for augliti J know' to the contrary,) his 
abode at Anshjerg; though it seems 
probable that this was not Ids only 
iiabitation, as many j'tuirs sometimes 


listened to these reports with a sllen^ 
big with sigiiilficAtion. ; ' V 

Such was the state of things wtiet^ 
the expedition against. Blah^ Jkffibdb 
was undertaken, which ' ftmned Skit*, 
epoch in the hfetoty of Ansbj^iiijp, 

>va8 used for many years after as ftjtj 
era in the dating of events, as, “ that ' 
happened in the year we went; ■ to 
search qf Black Mads ; tiiat was ;tWO*^ 
or three yeai*s after,” &c. (fee; iJW" 
aiixions expectation those left behind 
waited the whole day for the retrirh 
of the array of execution* Noon came, 
evening, midnight but still not one ** 
of the party appeared. They at homo 
comforted themselves wdth fhe suppo- 
sition, that the delinquent, after Ids’ 
capture, might have been conducted to 
Viborg, in which case the whole day 
might easily have been spent, and after * 
so wearying a march, it was biit iighf 
that the troops should g(d an cvenli^s 
refreshment, and a night’s rest, in tm?s 
towm. On the strength of this ex- 
tremely reasonable hypothesis, Ixotli 


passed without a trac(i appearing of mistress and domestics went to bed, 


his existence. But just at the period 
in which tJic events recorded in our 
history took place, he began to re- 
sume his old pranks. The gardener 
from time to time missed some of his 
choicest flowers, or scvei*al of the 


one servant only remaining up. At 
length, about an lionr after midnight, 
came Junker Kai and his groom. 
But before J proceed further, it will 
be desirable to explain tbc cause bf*' 
his late arriv.al, and of the continued 


largest and ripest peaches ; but, wiiat absence of the rest of the party. 


was most wonderful, these w ere often The poacher’s hut, wdiicli lie had 
found in the morning in Frdkeu himself erected in a remarkably sim- 
Mette’s chamber, w hence it was r(‘a- pic style, w ith walls of green tuif, ami 
soiiably concluded that the lady stood a covering of heather, wliieh rested 
high in the good graces of the before- uucoiifim^d on crooked oak branches 
mentioned Nissc. The grooms, mort;- set together like the timbers of a roof, 


oyer, declared that often during the 
night there seemed witchery among 
the liorses, and that in the morning 
one of them won hi be found so jaded, 
that it w'Oiild ajii^ear to have just 
come oil* a very long and rapid jour- 
ney. They protested — and w ho conld 
doubt it — that they had often been 
licarci springing about the stable, but 
that on entering evciy tiling w'as per- 
fectly quiet. Once indeed they even 
got a glimpse of the portentous red 
cap, and afterwai'ds took gi’cat care 
to meddle no further in the concerns 
of the Nisse, — a very prudent resolve. 
Suqh unquestionable testimony failed 
not to make a deep impression on all 
the inmaites of the mansion, parti- 
cularly the womankind; oven the 
gracious lord of the manor himsc^ 


had, considered as a fortress, an ad- 
vantageous position. In the centre 
of a moor, about eight miles in cmcuil/^ 
arose a little eminence, which not cveji , 
the most rapid thaw ever placed iiiideSr ! 
w-^ater, and which,, to a horsemaO at 
least, was iiiacce^wf^, except Along A 
narrow strip of Vhicl^ jio^d 

among turt-pits $ina gpshing springs.^ 
Oil this sjiot Bt^ck Mads had rafee^V* 
his Arcadian abode, where, ’with 
a wife and five children, he 
by hunting. ' The larger gaihe was"" 
eaten fresh, salted,^ of smoked ; thd 
smaller he sold under the rose, togp»> 
ther with tie deer and fox-skinV^(|» 
with tlic money thus gained 
broad and other eatables. Milk^e^ 
w’^ife and children bagged from 
neighbouring peasants, ^ 
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m tlie day was begiiniiiig to 
the Lord of Aiisbjerg ap- 
the moor at the head of his 
Niels gamekeeper, who was 
%ell acquainted with the country, now 
ibnvards, and led the entire 
united force- in safety to the spot 
where the hut ought to have stood. 
/With consternation Ik^ look(*-d in evei’y 
direction : no hut was to be seen"; 

it was already so light, that, 
if there, no one could avoid secdug it. 
^ 'Die first thing he had recourse to — 
his usual refuge in all times of aftlic- 
’ tion and perjdcxity — was a Jong and 
energetic malediction. Ilis gi'acioiis 
, lord, who at this moment a])i)Toached 
for the puipose of learning the cause 
of so cordial an ontpoiiring, gave his 
keepei* an equally c-ordial morniug 
salutation, and niaiutained that he 
iiad mistaken the road and led them 
all astray. But Niels, wlio was e-on- 
fident on tlic point, assured him, and 
even called a dozen black angels to 
witness, that the hut stood there, but 
that Mads had most probably rendered 
it invisible, no doubt with tluj assis- 
tance of his good ftiend with the 
horse’s foot ; * for it was beyond all 
doubt that he understood what the 
^ ebmmon peoydo call “ at h\crre syn.” 
Jtlis master was just on tluj jioint of 
coinciding in this opinion as llie most 
i^tional, when the Junker, who had 
ridden further forwards, cried, H(‘re 
is fire ! ” All now Imnied to the sjiot ; 
and it was soon discovered that the 
entire hut -lay in ashes, the glowing 
embers of which here and there, still 
glimmered. This discovery led Niels 
to the conclusion, that the aforesaid 
.long 7 tailc(l ixu’sonfCgc had earned the 
poacher off, together witli his whole 
' brood.; while the Junker, on the other 
hand, was of opinion, that Black 
Mads himself had set fire to the hut, 
and then fied. During tljeso debates 
it had become broad day-light, when 
' a closer examination of the spot was 
imdertakcii, though nothing >vas found 
but ashes, embers, charcoal, and burnt 
bones, which the huntsmen pronounced 
to be those of deer. In accordance 
with the JunkeT% hypothesis, it was 
resolved to search the fUl^ighbouring 
heath, as the fugitive, with his family 


and baggage, could not possibly have 
reached any cou^idei'able' distance. 
They, therefore, divided theansolveft 
into four bodies. Ilic Junker, witli 
his own and another seiwaiit, took an 
eastern direction, probably that he 
might be the nearer to Ansbjerg and 
liis beloved; but all his endeavours 
proved finiitless. It was to no pur- 
])osc tliat he hurried to and fro, and 
exhausted himself, his attendants, and 
his horses. Sometimes he fancied 
that he saw something moving in the 
distance, but which, on a -nearer view, 
ajjpeared to be sheep gi'azing, or a 
stack of turf. Once, indeed, lie was 
certiiin that he perceived people about 
the spot on which the (4cj’man cliurcli 
now stands ; but, by degrees, the 
nearer they aiiproached, the fonns 
bc^eaine, more and more indistinct, 
until they at length wJiolly disap- 
]>eared. Amid tin*, yweparations for 
this unlucky exi>cdition, a suyiydy of 
y»ro visions — that necessary basis of 
lieroism — had, as it sometimes haj)- 
yioiis in f*Tcatcr wars, been enlirely 
forgotten. A third ]>art of the J linker’s 
division was. therefore, despafciied to 
suyiply tlie omission ; but as the man, 
on tin*, ajiyiroacb oi‘ (‘vening, had not 
returned, the half-famish(‘d Junker 
resolved on turning his fa(‘(‘ home- 
wards. This resolve, Inovcver, was 
more easily adopted than executed. 
Ilie horse, s wito as exli a listed and 
faint as their riders. Matters, there- 
foris yiroceeded but slowly ; and they 
wore unable to wend their way out of 
the healh bed’ore darkness came ou. 
'riie conseqnenei* was, that they lost 
their road, and did not reach Ansbjerg 
till after midnight. 

To aviad retrograding in my narra- 
tive, I will just briefly mention, that 
the other tliree divisions met with a 
share of luck equally slender : not one 
of tliem found wliat they souglit. In 
vain did they traverse every turf- 
moor ; ill A ain descend into every dell, 
or mount eveiy rising; in vain did 
they seek through all tlie neighbour- 
ing" \ illages and fanns — ^iio one hatl 
seen or heard of Black Mads. Day 
was drawing to a elost^, ajid a night’s 
lodging was to be provided. The 
Lord of Ansbjerg himsoll* lauded on 


According to the Germanic nations, the devil has a horse’s, not a cloven foot. 
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Ryrthauge, whence, after two days’ 
successful sport in shooting heath- 
fowl, he returned to his home. 

The fatigued Junker had scarcely 
satished the cravings of liunger before 
ho began seriously to think of doing 
like justice to those of droAvsiness, 
and therefore ordered his servant to 
light him to his sleeping-room. It 
happened, however, as the latter was 
in the act of opening the door, that 
lie sna])! the key in two, so that a 
))art remained lix(‘d in the lock. To 
wrench it oif required a croAv and 
hammer ; and then the ndisc^ caused 
by this ojieratiou would wake, the 
whole house. For to Avhat end had 
he hitherto been so quiet, but that 
lie might not disturb the ladies’ re- 
pose? and had even been contented 
Avith a morsel of cold meat, Avhich his 
servant liad succeeded in procuring 
for liim. Ill such dilcnmias, the lirst 
suggestion geiii*rally iwovcs the best ; 
and on this occasion the servant Avas 
proviiled Avitli one. 

The toAver-chamber,’' said lie, in 
a half-suppressed voice, and casting a 
look of doubt on his master. At the 
name of tins avcU-Kikiavu, though ill- 
famed apartment, a slight shudder 
passed over the Junker, but he strove 
to conceal his fe.ar both from the ser- 
vant and himself, Avith a forced smile, 
aud AAdth the question, uttere<l in a 
tone of inditrerenec, AAdiether the bed 
there was in order for slcei>ing? 

The answer was in the utlirmative, 
as the gracious lady always hud the 
bed in tin’s chamber held in r(*adiness, 
although it had never been used Avithiu 
the meiiiory of man. As she k(‘pt the 
keys of all the other spare bed- 
chambers — a jirecaution ciuite need- 
less with the one aa^c syieak of, Avhich 
contained only a bed, tAvo chairs and 
a table, and Avas, moreover, by its 
ghostly visiters, considered as suffi- 
ciently secured against depredations — 
no excuse nor objection could bo 
made. Tbc Junker, therefori*, suf- 
fered himself to be conducted to the 
formidable apartment ; and the ser- 
vant having assisted Mm to undress, 
left a light on the table, took his de- 
parture, and closed the door after him. 

It Avas a darkish autumnal night. 
The waning moon was approaching 
her last quarter, her curved half disc 
stood deep iu the heavens, aud sliQue 


in at the chambers one high and 
row bow -window; the wind waa 
small clouds drifted in rapid, 
measured time over the moon. Thefe 
shadows glided, as it were, Ulce figures 
in the magic lantern, along the white 
wall, and vanished iu the tire-place.- 
The leaden AviudoAv frames clattered 
with each gust, Avliich pi))ed aud 
whistled llii-ough thesmall loose panes 
it thundered in the cliiiiuiey the 
chamber door rattled. Junker Kai 

Avas no coward, his heart Avas set 
yiretty near the right place ; he dared 
to meet his man^ ride his horse, bad 
it even been a Bucephalus ; in short, 
he feared no living, or, more correctly 
sp(?aking, no bodily creature ; but 
spirits he hokl in most awful respect, 
'riio time and circumstances, but more 
])articularly the bad reputation of the 
chamber, set his blood in quicker^ 
motion ; aud all the old ghost-stories 
]>reseiited tUemselves uiibkUlou before 
Ills exi’itod imagination. Fliantasus- 
and Moryjlieiis contended for yiosses- 
sioii of him : the first had the advan- 
tage. lie did not venture to shut his 
eyes, but stared miceasingly on the 
oi)])ositc AA^all, where the shapeless 
shadoAVS seeuuid gradually to assume 
form and meaning. Under such chv 
cuiustaiices, it is n comfort to have 
one’s liaek free, and all one’s foes in 
front. 11c therefore sat up, dashed 
aside the curtain at the bed’s head, 
and cast a glance backAvanls*. I’lu^ 
bed stood in a comer; at the fotit w'as 
the window ; o]>posite the side of the 
lied was the idain wall, the fire-ydace, 
and beyond that the door, llis eyes 
glided along to the wall belli iid^him, 
where hung an micient portrait of a 
doughty knight in yilate armour, with 
a lk(H* iu form and dimensions resem» ^ 
blkig a large pumpkin, and shadowed 
Avitli dai’k thick locks. On this hi» 
anxious looks Avere fixed. It appeared 
and A'aiiished altcniately, as the clond^j 
passed from or eoA^cred the face of the' 
moon. In the lirst ease, the couiite- 
uauce seemed to cxpaml itself into a 
smile, in the latter, to shrink in|iO a 
gloomy seriousness. It mlfeht pos^ 
sibly, thought he, the spirit qf a 
former possessor of me manor, which 
now, after the extinction of his race, 
had taken possession of this remote 
apartment. Like the.shadows on the 
wall, courage and fear chased each 
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'(%lher {d tlile Junk^r^s sOul ; dt length 
having gained the mastery, 
down and delivered himself 
ik^wei^of Morpheus. 
hm hardly alnmbered more than 
wslfran^hohr, when he was waked by 
like ^hat caused by the opening 
y^J^ipsty lock. He involuntarily 
5PSffli^;v||ife eyes, which fell on the 
’OT^SfiMi ^;do6r, where a white figure 
and vanished almost at the 
la^'^t. The door was then 
ndtK a creaking. A shiver- 
^li^j^ensation passed over him. He, 
^'^evdetheless, continued master of 
J'his ttoory his cooler reason had not 

* ignite sUfloumbed under the powers of 
^iuldigination. It was probably the 
,tei*v:ant, thodgM. he', who, altlioiigh 

*^ijfn’drd6sed, wislu^d to sec if the light 
^ Werabxtfnguished. Sbmewhat traii- 
^ Oftilised by supposition, he with- 
i'i^w his fi*om the door, but now 
^pefeCived befi>re the window the dark 

* n^br half of -a human fignro. The 
‘ bntfine of the head and shoulders was 
perfectly distin giiishable. 'Flie J link- 
er’s courage now forsook liini ; but 

* what was to he done ? iliglit was not 
to be thought of, for if he M^ould 
escape by llic door, by which the 
white figure had disajpoared, ho might 
again encomitor it ; the window^ was 
piit of the question, and other outlets 
itc had not noticed. Ilis natural 
Courage rose again to a pitch that 
enaiblSl him to cry out, “ AVho is 
there?’* At this exclamation, the 
iiguj*c seemed to turn quickly round, 
b\jit made no answer ; and after some 
moments sank iTown slowly mider tlu* 
wiu^Wi and nothing more was after- 
wards to be seen Cr heard. No be- 
niglitcd wfiiiderer eould long more 
heartily for day-liglit than our poor 
Junker : he did not viinture to close 
liis eyes again, fearing, when he 
opened them, he should see something 

•'appalling. He looked alternately 
'towards the door, the fire-place, and 
the window, in painful expectation ; 
he listened with the most intense 
anxiety ,Jbut heard nothing save the 
howling *of the wind, the rattling of 
the.windows, ai^his owm breathing. 
J>ay at length bime forth, mnd as soon 
fts it was sufficiently liglit, to distin- 
guish the several • objects in the 
^"feViamber, ho -sarosc aiid examined 
eyhr;^ flung witli the utmost attention. 


In vain, he found not a trace of his 
nightly visiters. Having thus paifl 
dearly for Ins experience, he hastened 
to leave this unquiet lodging, with the 
sincere resolve of never more passing 
a night in the haunted chamber. 

As soon as the family met at break- 
fast, and the Junker had given an ac- 
count of their fruitless expedition, the 
lady of the house ]mt to him the very 
natural question, How he had slept 
after so much fatigue ? 

“ Quite w'ell,” was the answer. 

I’lie Fivkcn smiled. I think you 
slc])t in the tow'er-chamber,” said she. 

The Junker acknowledged he had ; 
but, being d(‘.sii-ous of concealing his 
fright from his intended, he deemed it 
advisable flatly to denj’- his noctiimal 
acquaintances, while the young lady 
seemed equally bent on extorting :i 
eonfci^lon from him. She assured 
hhn that she could see by his eyes he 
had not slept, and that he looked un- 
commonly pale ; but he declared the 
ill-famed chamber to have acquired 
its character unjustly, and added, she 
might very safely sleep there herself 
if sIk; only had the coiiragj?. 

“ 1 think,” said she, laughing, 
“ that 1 shall one night make the trial 
of it.” The subject was now dropt, 
and the conversation tunicd to other 
matters. 

After the old gentleman’s return, a 
few^ days j^assed before any fiirtluM- 
mention W'as made of the tower- 
chamber; for, in the first place, every 
one was fully occupied in devising, 
setting forth, and passing judgment 
on the several w'ays by which Black 
Mads might have been captured, as 
wtJ] as ill forming the most plausibb*. 
conjectures as to his actual wiierc- 
abouf ; and, secondly, mw'h time was 
consulted in accurately and cirenm- ' 
stantially describing the two days’ 
sport at llydhauge. This copious 
topic being also^ exhausted, that is, 
when the liistory of each bird, hit or 
missed, had been related, aatisfactoiy 
reasons alleged for each miss, saga- 
cious comparisons nwlcbctwccp dogs 
and guns,, &(r.* &c., — Frbken Mctte 
began to lead the conversation to the 
subject^ of the haunted chaxiibcr, by 
informing her father of the night 
passed therein by her intended; fit 
the same time^playfi^Uy directing his 
attention to the seriousness of the 
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latter. In this second examination 
ho had two inquisitors to answer, of 
wliom the young lady pi-esscd him so 
iminercifuUy by her arch bantering, 
that he at length found it advisable 
to recall his former denial, and confess 
that he was, not particularly desirous 
of sleeping there again. 

“Is it becoming a cavalier,” said 
Mette, “to be afraid of a sliadow V 
I am but a woman, and yet I dare 
niidortakc the adventure.” 

“ 1 will stake my Sorrel,” answered 
the Junker, “ that you will not 
try it.” 

“ ^ will wager my liun against it,” 
cried Mette. 

It was believed that she was in jest ; 
but as she obstinately insisted on ad- 
hering to the wager, both her lover 
and father strove to dissuade her fi-oin 
so hazardous an enterprise. She was 
Inflexible. Tlie Junker now* consi- 
dered it his duty to make a full con- 
tession. 'File old man shook liis head ; 
Frdken M<‘tte laughed, and maintained 
he had dreamed, and, in order to con- 


vince him that he had, she, felt , herself 
the more bound to fhlfil^ her eti^age^^ 
incut. The father^ , whoso pateruf^V 
pride was Ottered % the cotur^gj^of^ 
his daughter, now gave .his 
and all that Junker Kai'coqld,; ob^lfj 
was, that a bcll-ropc should.be 
close to the bed, and that her 
maid should lie in tlie ^me chfuJ^llHl^ 
Mette, on the other hand, 
that all persons in the house 
continue in their beds, th.at it^ 
not aftenvards be said they liadfri^- 
enpd away the spectre ; and that nq 
one should have a light after dievoii 
o’clock. .Her father and the JunkOlr 
would take up their quarters for thdJ 
night in the so-called gilded chara^eiv 
which was separated from the towm*- 
chandKii* only by a long.. passage. i Iif 
this room hung the bell witli whichf* 
in case of need, the yxiung, lady, wjsii 
to sound an alarm. . The motlier^ ktk 
less heroic than the daughter, yead^ 
gave li(u* (x)nseut to the adventoo^ 
tlie execution of which was 
the following night. 


IV. — THE ELOPEMENT. 


'Fliroughoiit this momentous night, 
which was to lix the future lot of the 
Isabel, or Dun, and the Sorrel, neither 
family iiur domestics enjoycil mucli 
sleep : all lay in anxious expectation 
of the extraordinary things that were 
likely to come, to puss. Mewing of 
cats, screeching of owl^, baikiug of 
dogs, drove the dustman* away every 
time he came sneaking in. The 
stable-boys heard the horses pant, 
snort, and kick ; to the bailiff it 
seemed as if sacks were being draggeil 
about the granary; the dairy-maid 
declared it was procisely like the noise 
of churning ; and the housekeeper 
heard, plainly enough, a sort of rum- 
maging in the pantry. Nor did sleep 
fiiid its way into the gilded chandler. 
Tlie lord ©f the manor and the Junker 
lay silent, from time to time casting a 
look at the little silver bell that hung 
between tliem ; buf it was mute, aud 
so continued to bo. When the tower- 
clock struck (Hie, the Junker began 
to regard Ws wager as half-lost ; but 


comforted himself with the reflection, 
tliat a loss to one’s wife is merely 
a transfer ..from one , hand to the 
other. Ill short, the iiight passed, 
and — as far as the tower-cham- 
ber was concerned — as quietly as 
if tliere *11 ad never been ghost or 
goblin hi the world. With the 
first disccniiblc peep of day-light, 
botli the half-uiidresscd geiiUeracn 
rose, and hastened, ^Avith a morning 
gi’ceting, to the bold layer of s^arits. 
They tapped at the door, — no “Coum 
i n.” “ Tiicy must both still be asleep.** 
Pajia opened the door — they entered 
— the lady’s bed was deserted and tlje" 
bed-clothes cast aside. “ Pravo,” 
cried tlie J linker, “ she has taken flight 
aud the Dun is mine.” The old man 
did not utter a syllable, but proceeded 
to the servant’s bed, where no ouq 
was to be seen ; but, on r^ng the 
clothes, slie appeared to vip'w, with "a 
face like crhiisoii,^nd in a statem 
profuse perspiration. ' To her masters 
firet eager iiMiuiry she returned mo 


* In the original, "Ole LukSje,” i.e., Olme Shut-eye, a personf^e as will I^QfWa 

by name to the children of Denmark, as the dustman is to those of England. 
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but stared at them both with 
bewildered half-frautic look. Hav- 
at length recovered the faculty of 
>ia^Meieck, she iiifoiixied them, in broken 
* i^d unconnected sentences, tliat, soon 
^ij^ermidnight^ she had seen a tenific 
$i|^trei come through the wall. In 
S;|ieir she had buried herself 

the bcd-ciothes, and had not 
J^erwards ventured to raise them; of 
Subsequently took place she knew 
;^lBjing. This, however, did not long 
' ^oe a inj'Stery, for the window 
s, open, and" under it stood a ladder 
*^dkcn Mette had been caiiied off, 

' whom? 

at , an «pi*oar was now in the 
‘iffmjsibiil what' gutciy, screaming, 
maledictions without object— 
i|u0fltk)n8 without answer 1 After 
&eni ! ” was. the first order, both of 
fethcr and loyor ; but in what diroc- 
tion'5 Tim mother, the most saga- 
cious of them all, proposed a general 
"muster of the whole household, ^^'hicll 
tbefather undertook to carry into effect 
pcrsqyially. llaAdiig, therefore, suin- 
iifonod each living being l)y name, lie 
declared that no on(! was missing. The 
whole ass(‘uiblcd coi*})S were of the 
same opinion, until Fru Kirsten ex- 
clainrved, “ Where is the siting lad?” 
‘\Thc writing lad! the writing lad!” 
now resounded from oery mouth. 
^^.They looked around — looked at each 
‘Other — no! no writing lad was there. 


*Thc bailiflr, with two or three others, 
went over to the ^vrithig-rdom, ancl 
tb® master cried to the stable-boys, 
“ S;^(ldle the horses and bring them to 
the gfffe like thunder and lightning ! ” 
The Jbnilifi' soon returned, with a rueful 
coniitenance, and almost breathless, 
with tlio intelligence, that the missing 
sheep must actually have decaini>ed, 
tor th(*, bed showed jd a inly that no one 
liHd .sle]>t in it that night ; nor were 
his spur.-^ or riding-whip to be found. 
At the same instant, one of - the 
stable-b^ys came imnniug with the 
news, that the Dim was away. All 
now stood as petrified, speechless ami 
lookingi^at each other, until Fru 
Kirsten broke the silence. Our 
Friiken daughter*,” said she, “ cannot 
have been candied ofl’ by a wTiting- 
bdy ; he. only came sneakiiig*licre as 
f^py. If T greatly err not, the 
robbig* is from the west; sec, there- 
fore, if you cannot trace them on the 


road to Vium, and now away ! It is 
even yet iiosslbie to overtake them, 
for the Dun cannot have gone any 
great distance with two.” Her sur- 
mise was coi’Tect; on the road sho 
mentioned, traces of a quick -trotting 
horse were plainly to be seen ; and, as 
a thi’ther proof, not far from the man- 
sion, a bow was found, and, a little, 
fiirtlicr, a glove, both belonging to 
Ffdkcn Alette. 

Armed with guns, pistols, and 
swords, master, .Junker, bailiff*, and 
gamekeeper, with four otlicr wtII 
equip] )ed men, hastened aw'ay in 
chase of the fugitives, w'hile Pm 
Kirsten exclaim (»( I, “ After them ! 
Bring them back dead or alive!” 
We will now accompany tJie lord of 
Ansbierg a little way on his second 
expedition. As far as Vium, tlie 
traces werci visible (mongh ; but here 
they w ould have been lost, if a pea- 
sant, of w hom they made inquiry, had 
not informed them, that about tw^o 
hours b(*fore daybroaJe he had licard 
the tramp of a horse leaving the 
town in a westivard direction. Pro- 
fiting by this inteiiigcuco, they soon 
recovered the track, which continued 
ill the same direction by the iiiii at 
Hvani. Here they learned that, 
about two hours b(‘fore, the dogs had 
made a great disturbances The speed 
of the fugitives, tliei(‘fore, it w as now 
evieleiit, Jiad begun to slacken, as 
might also be scon by the traces. 
The. pursuers had reached Sjbrup, 
wliere a man, standing before, tlic 
mansion, had heard a horse pass by, 
and thought he could discern two 
persons on it. Now the track W’as at 
an end ; lien*, were many roads, all 
with deep narrow^ ivheel-rnts ; whicli 
was the one to follow ? The fugitives 
had follow^ed none of them, probably 
from fear that the horse might fall, 
but had ridden among the heath. 
;rhe purshers now halted to hold a 
consultation. Of three high roads, 
one followed a north-west, one a 
south-west direction, the Jjiird lay 
between tlieiii, WMIe these, one 
after another, were under eonsulera- 
tion, the conversation turned on tjie 
great event of the night, and parti- 
cularly on the suspicions writing-lad. 
One of tlie men remarked, that it 
occurred to him that he had s(ien the 
vontU befi)re, though he could not 
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just then recollect where. Another 
had seen a stranger a few days pi'evi- 
ously speaking with him privately in 
the wood, and he thought the stranger 
nddressod him twice by the title of 
Cornet. Now a sudden light bm*st 
in upon the old gentleman. “Ila!” 
exclaimed he, “ then let ns take the 
middle road leading to Vestervig. 
1 dare swear that the writing-lad is 
no other than the Major's third son, 
who is a C'onict in the cuirassiers. J 
remember that Yvii Kirsten once cau- 
tioned me figaiust him, and said that 
’he came prowling after Frdken Mettc. 
And you,” cried he to the bailiff, 
“yourself saw the liandwriting of 
the bailiff at Vestervig. Either lie 
has made fools of us all, or the letter 
was forged. And ail the while he was 
so still, orderly, and diligent, so cour- 
teous, and so humbh*, tliat I could 
never Jiave imagiiKMl he was of noble 
race.” Then putting ids horse into a 
trot, “ Ho wlio drst g(*ts sight of the 
runaways,” said he, “ shall liave three 
crowns.” The trooj) liad about six 
miles to ride before tlioy,eould roach 
the ford through the rivuhjt at Karup; 
ill the meanwhile, therefore, with our 
reader’s Icrave, 1 will hasten forward 
to our fugitives, who have just 
reached the opposite side. 'I'he poor 
Dun, exhausted under her doiibh^ 
burden, and with the first four or fiv(», 
miles’ hiirried flight, walked slowly 
and tottering np the heatli-coviu-ed 
bank. The (’oniet — for it really w'as 
he - from time to timiu'.ast an anxious 
loqfl backwards, and at each time 
gained a kiss from his diair Mctte, 
who sat behind him, hohling him fi^st 
round the waist. “ Do vtui yet see 
nothing?” she asked, in a tone of 
anxiety, for she hwself di<l not dare 
to look romid. “Nothing yet,” 
answered he ; “ but 1 fear — the sim is 
lUreaidy a little above the horizon — 
they must bc/ on the road in pursuit 
of us. If the mare could but hold 
oift.” “ Hut where is your brother’s 
carriage?” asked she, after a pause. 

“ It ought to liavci met us by the 
rivulet at .day-break; nor can I ima- 
gine what detains it, for my brother 
promised to send his young liiingariaii 
servant with it, whoso life J saved 
five years ago in the war witli the 
Turks, when 1 r(*ceived tliis sabre cut 
in llic face. That he is not here is 


perfectly inexplicable. We have stijl 
ciglit miles before we gpt out of 
heath.” 

AVhile he was thus speaking, 
had* reached the top of the bank. ^(l 
the great west heath lay spre^ 
before them like a vast sea 
caiTiage, no living being was' ta 
seen. The Cornet stopped to let 
mare take breath, at the same tiWlf, 
making a half turn, the more easily 
survey that part of the heath that lay j; 
behind them. This wa,s also nake^; 
and desolate; nothing was lliepe;tof 
be seen save a few scattered 
stiuiks, nothing to" be Iwai'd but the^ . 
cry of the hcathcock, the rushing:?^:' 
the rivulet, the panting of the ^ 
and tlieir own sighs. Awhile they 
thus remained, until the FrOkeu broke-, 
Ksilence with the question, “ Is tlierd 
not something mo vi ng yonder ? ” SJi(5. 
utlercd this in a su))])ressed voice, as 
if she fear(‘d it would be licard on th0" 
oilier side of the waste. , 

“ There is no time for staying 
longer," answcuM^d he ; “ T am fcSrfulsf 
it is your father who is coming yon,-- 
der.'’ With these words, he turned 
again towards the west. . 

“ Oh ! my fath<‘r," exclaimed Mettc 
sighing, and at the same time clasping 
lier lover still more closely. 

He again looked round. “ Tliey 
seem to draw nearer,’' said he ; “ if I 
urge on the mare, I fear she n ill fall.” ^ 
Tln*v rode onwards a short distance, 
lie with an oppriissed, she with an 
anxiously throbbing heart. ’ ^ 

“ 1 must walk,” cried he, and iW- 
mounted, “ that will so far help f do 
not look back, dearest girl.” 

“ Ah heaven ! can it be our pur- 
suers V ” 

“ There are seven or eight oftheniy ^ 
as far as i can divseery.'’ 

“ How far otf may they be ? ” asked 
Mettc again. 

“ Si;arccly more than two miles,” 
he replied,’ and iiotw'ilhstanding Ills 
admonition she again looked back. 

“ 1 SCO no 0110,’^ said she. 

“ Nor do I at this moment,” lie 
aiiswcreil, they arc most probabljr 
dowi||in a vall(*y : one is just now 
inakiiig his appearance, and now an- 
other. Ckmic, come, poor Bel,” cried 
he, drawing the mar(‘. after him, “you 
are acenstomod at other time^to carry 
an arclied nock, and to lift your feet 
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l^gh enough ; now you drag them 
along the ground, and stretch out 
your neck like a fish when it is being 
liaWed out of the water.” 

After a pause, the Frbken asked, 

Can they see us ? ” 

“ They ride point blank after us,” 
J answered the Cornet, “ and gain more 

more upon us.” 

* • Heavens 1 if they overtake us, I 
fear niy father will kill you, deai^est 
.^polger I but I will shield you with 
*jj^y weak body, for 1 cannot outlive 

,i3WU.** 

(C- ’JDuring these paiufii], intemipted 
^’^j^hv^’sations, tliey had travelled 
'ta&p^ut two miles from the rivulet, 
^across the western heatli. Thenpur- 
Bners were, already dose; to the cast 
.tiank, and might be both distinguished 
j^d counted. The apprehension of 
the fugitives was rapidly passing into 
despair tliere seemed not a gleam of 
hope. The Cornet vied with the 
^ipai'o ill panting, the Froken w'ept. 
At, this moment, a tall man clad in 
J)rown, with a gun in one hand, and a 
Iqyr-cfpwned hat in the other, staited 
up before them out of the high heather. 
The fugitives made a stand. “ Who 
is there? Where arc you from?” 
cried the Comet, in a military tone. 

“ From there,” answered tile man, 
“ Vhcre the houses stand out of doors, 

, And the geese go barefoot. And where 
, are you from? and where arc you 
fiofeig? But stop, have not we two 
^en each other before? Are you not 
^Ihn ij^son-who lately begged for me, 
\^n Kiels keeper would ha\'c laid 
me sprawling ? ” 

■* “ IJlack Mads!” exclaimed tho 

Cornet. 

So they call me,” answered the 
^ fioacher ; “ hut how happens it that 1 
meet you liei-e ^ early with such a 
pretty companion? You have also aj)- 
pareiitly been out poaching. If I can 
help you in any way, let me know.” 

In time of need,” said the Cornet, 
“ the first friend is the best. 1 am 
the Major’s son at Vestervig, and 
have heen fetching a bride from 
Ansbjerg. Hei* father and a whole 
troop of horse are after us. ILyou 
can sAve or conceal us, I will be fate- 
ful while I live ; but it must be in- 
stantly, for they ai'e on the other side 
pf the rivulet.” 

Holding his hat before his eyes on 


account of the sun. Mads ekclaimAdt.. 

Faith 1 here we have him surp 
enough, ^vith all his people. 'Kin^ 
men arc hardest toward kinsmoii^ Aa 
the fox said, when the red dogs wpre 
after him. If you will promise never 
to make kno^vn the place to 'which! 
take you, I wDl try to hijfc upon some 
plan.” 

The Frbken promised, and the . 

net swore. 

Hear then, children,” continuAdv 
he, “ they are just no\f riding along . 
the bank on the opposite side of tlm 
rhnilot ; before they can arrive on this * 
side, a good lime must jiass ; , and they 
cannot see what we arc about, lu 
the mean while we will set up a hed^ 
for them that they will not so easily 
jump over.” Saying tJiese w^ords, he 
laid down his gun, drew forth his 
tindcr-bux and struck fire. He then 
rubbed two or three handfuls of dry 
moss together, placed the. tinder-box 
among it, blCAv till he caused it to 
blaze,, then cast it down into the midst 
of the heather, where, after crackling 
and smoking for a few seconds, the 
fire spread itself in all dii'eclions. 
While engaged in this occupation, the 
object of w liieh w as not immediately 
iimiiifest to the fugitives, Black JVlads 
did not cease giving yent to his 
tliougiits in the following broken sen- 
tences : — The Aviiid is with us, the 
heather’s dry ; now Niels keeper can 
soon get a light for bis pipe — it is the 
second time he has had the benefit of 
my tinder-box ; tliC man will, no 
doubt, curse and swagger about |||ie 
heath-fowl, because 1 roast thein 
without basting ; but need knows no 
law, and a brave fellow takes care of 
himself. See now ! it’s beginning to 
smoulder.” With these yvords he 
rose, and said to the Cornet, “Ho 
now iis you see 1 do, pull up a head 
of iieatlier, set fire to it, mu ten paces 
towards the north, and fire the heath 
then pull up another, run, and again 
set fire, all towards the north, till 
you approach that little heath-hill 
yonder two or three gunshots distant. 

1 will do the Siune towards the south,, 
and then w e w ill run as qiuckly back. 
The Frbken can in tho mean tjm<^ 
stay here Avith the horse. It will 
soon be done : now let us begin I 
Light before and dark Injhmd.” With 
this formula the poacher commenced. 
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,hfe The Conicit followed withstanding her reluctance, bore : 

hU hiatnictlona^ and soon a tract of away. 

hea^b Iniles in breadth, stood in a “ Now wc are at home,” at length ! 
Maea/ and both incendiaries immedl- cried tlieir conductor, at the same time 
ateiy/ii^oined the trembling Frdken. flinging saddle and package at the foot 
“We have now earned our break- of a little heath-grown hiU. 
fasti'**’ cried Mads, “be so good as “Where,” cried the Cornet, also 
follow me, and put up with very hum- relieving himself of his burdeif. He| 
‘bio accommodation — but what can looked around without discovering any 
we do ^rlth this V” ho gave the marc thing bearing the remotest reseni-^ 
a slap' with liis open hand, “ Can you blancc to a human habitation. A 
find 5'oflr way home alone V” suspicion darted rapidly into his mind ; 

O,” said the Frdken, “she fol- but for a moment only. Had the man 
lows mO whei^ver I go.” been a murderous robber, he could 

- “ No, that she certainly must not, long ago have exiicut(‘d his villanous 
for she would betray us : tile door of purpose without any i*isk of reaistancey 
my house is too nan*ow for her to as long as he himself had literally both 
enter, and we dai-e not lot her stand liands full. 

without. You are too good to suffer “ Here,” answered the poacher ; at ' 

hann,** said he to the man?, while the same time raising a very broad 
taking off the saddle and pillion, “but piece of turf and laying it aside, ho 
cvefiy one is nearest to liimsclf.” said, “ Some days since 1 lived above 

The Cornet, who saw his design, ground, there 1 might not remain ; but 
took his mistress by the liand and led it is a poor mouse that has but one * 
hef some steps aside, as if to place her hole.” While saying this, he lifted 
beyond the range of the conflagration, and laifl aside four or five stones, each 
The poacher took his i)iece, cocked it, as large as a strong man could carry; 
wcut up to the side of the mare, held and* now an opening was disclosc^l to 
it behind her ear. and fired. The view sufliciently wide for a person to 
Frdken turned round with a shriek of creep into it. 

h(>n;or, just in time to see her poor “ It looks as if they had been dig- 

Dmi sinking down among the heather, ging oiit foxes here,” said the Comet. 
Tears of pity flowed down the pide “ So it should look,” answe|:ed 
checks of the sorrowful girl. Mads; “ but before we go in, we will 

“ The jade is as dead as a herring,” just sec around us, not on account of 
cried Mads, by way of comforting her ; the Ansbjerg folks, who cannot .yet 
“ she did not even hear the. rei)ort.” have iiassed by the fire, but there 
Tic then took off the bridle, laid might possibly be othcre in the ncigl|^/ 
saddle and pillion on one shoulder, boiirhood. They looked on: every 
his gun on the other, and began to side : to the south, west, and uomi, 
move onwards, at the same time en- not a living being was to be seen, and 
coiiraging the lovers to follow as fast all the eastern quarter was hidden in 
as they could, with the grateful in- clouds of smoke so dense that the 
telligenco that his castle lay at no beams of the morning sim wxTe 
gi’cat distance. able to penetrate tlicni. 

“Only don’t look behind you,” “ TIavc the kindness to stoop,” said 
added he, at the same time quicken- Mads, while he himself crept in on 
ing his pace, “ but think of Lot’s all fours, “ and just follow me. The 
wife.” door is low, but the place will very 

The Frdken, though in a riding well hold us ; I will bring your bag- 
habit,* was unable to go so fast gage in instantly.” 
through the tall heather. She fre- With some difficulty they followed 
quently stumbled and entangled her- their conductor, and soon found theUa- 
self in the branches. The Comet, selves in the subterranean dwelling, 
therefore, without waiting for permis- a ^acioiis apartment, the walls of 
sion, took her in his arms, and, not- which were composed of huge imhewn 

* She was no doubt habited en Amazoney^^ wa>s the fashion in Denmark abouildko 
date to which our story refers. At a auich later period, Matilda (sister of our Cleoige 

111.) Queen of Christian VIL rode in a garb nearly resembling a man’s. 
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and the roof of beams laid 
dose to each other, from wliich hunpf 
a lamp, whose faint light but imper- 
illumined the objects present. 
Ota the one side were two beds, a 
larger an<l a smaller ; on the other a 
sbencli, a table, two or three chah*s, a 
>hest, "and two hanging presses. In 
the smaller bed lay three naked chil- 
•dren, who, on the entrance of the 
grangers, dived, like so many young 
wiM ducks, under the covering. On 
Hie side of the large bed sat Lisboth, 
^iaa Madame Mads, knitting a stock- 
ing, which ill her astonishment she 
let fall with both hands into licr lap. 
At the end of the tabic stood a little 
red-haired man, clad in skin fi*om his 
-chill to his knees, whom the liost 
introduced to his gnost as hij^ good 
£rien‘d Mikkel Foxtail. ‘‘We were 
once digging here,” added he, smil- 
ing, and pointing to Mikkel, “ after 
his half-brother,* and so found this 
nook. Mike thinks it has been a 
robl^er’s cave in former times ; but it 
may also have been somci old wanior’s 
burial-place, for there stood then? 
two or three black pots with bones 
and ashes in them.” At the name of 
^‘robber’s cave,” a shudder ])assed 
over all the Frdken’s frame : her lover 
observing it, said in French, ‘‘ Fear 
not, my dearest, here we an? secun* ; 
but it pains me that the first habita- 
tion, into which 1 conduct you, should 
inspire you with horror and disgust.” 

“I will show you all my con- 
veniences and luxuries,” continued 
the poacher, at the same time opening 
a door in the hackgi’ound. “ There is 
my kitchen, where we dare have fire 
only^ in the night; here is also my 
diiing-roora,” added he, pointing t(» a 
salting trough and some legs of veni- 
son that were hung to smoke overtlie 
fij’e-place. “ Bread Jind meat I hai c 
Also got, and I bought a dro]) of mead 
in Viborg wdth the last deer-skin.” 
With ^ these words, he set a stone 
bottle ^nd a 'wofxleii dish, with the 
aforesaid provisions on the table. 
^^£at and drink as much as you 
desire, and of whatever the house 
affords ; and ivben yon wish to depart , 
you shall have a tnistwwthy guide,” 
The Comet pressed the Imntl Of the 
honest Troglodyte, and said, “At 


tlic present moment I have nothing to 

offer you but my thanks ” 

“ I require nothing,” said Black 
Mads, intemipting him; “but pro- 
mise me only that you will never 
beti*ay me or my cave.” 

with the most solemn assurances, 
this promise was given; and the 
lovers now partook of a breakfast, to 
which hunger and Joy at their safety 
imparftid a double relish. 

At the suggestion of their host, 
they resolved on waiting till evening, 
before they agiiiii entered on th(»ii‘ 
inteinipted journey. In the mean- 
time, Mikkel offered to go out and 
reconnoitre ; both to watch the jitir- 
siiers, and make inquiry after the 
carriage fi’om Vestervig. The first 
time he W'cnt no further than the 
opening of the cavern, from wdicnce 
lie informed them, that the party had 
ridden round the burnt space, and, in 
tw'o divisioiivS, proce(»de(l Avestwards. 
Some hours after, he A-entured oift a 
short distaiKXi on the heath, and rc- 
tiinied Avith the intelligence, that they 
had noAv taken a north-west direction, 
and that the heath AA oiild most ])ro- 
bably b(‘ (jnite safe, as they could not 
suspect tliat the fugitives wert‘ still on 
it, and had no doubt been led out of 
the right track by false information. 
A little ])ast noon Mads and Mikkel 
AA'ent out together, the latter to order 
a conveyance in one of tlio villages 
1a ing to the aa est. After an hour had 
passed, Mads retimied Avilh the intel- 
ligence that he Jiad met Avith a j^oung 
fellow who appeared to him some- 
what suf^hdons, ami avIio from liis 
accent seemed to be a Geniran. flo 
inquired the Avay to the inn at Hvam, 
and whether some travellers had not 
jiassed by in tlie course ofi the day. 
From the description of the youiig 
man’s person and dress, the (’omet 
felt convinced that it aa^rs Ins brother’s 
Hungarian servant. They tliereforc 
both went out, and Avere so fortunate 
as to overtake him about a mile from 
the cave. We Avill not detain the 
reader Avith the Hungarian’s account 
relative to the non-appearance of the 
carnage, but mendy mention, that 
both he and tin? coacdiman had mis- 
taken for Kanip ri Amulet that Avhich 
runs some miles to the west, and 


Viz. a fox, in allusion to Mikkel’a surname of Foxtail. 
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where the can*iage was then waiting. 
With equal brevity, we will further 
remark, that a little before noon ho 
had Ijeon stopped and interrogated by 
the pursuers, and that he had not 
only skilfully extricated himself out 
of this examination, but had sent them 
in a direction which he rightly judged 
would not lead them into the track of 
the fugitives, of whose fate, however, 
he was in a state of the most painful 
uncertainty. 

The next morning, the Cornet and 
his fair companion arrived safe at 


Vestervig, where they became man ; 
and wife, and obtained from lus elder 
brother, th(j owner of the estate, a 
small country house at Thyc for their 
habitation. Junker Kai got at first 
a galling disa]>pointment, and se- 
condly, after the lapse of a twelve- 
month, a still richer Frdkcn from the 
Isle of Fyen. The lord of Ansbjerg 
and his lady washed their hands clean 
oi‘ their daughter, and, notwithstand- 
ing the linmble and penitent letters of 
her and her husband, were not to bo 
reconciled. 


THE HORSE-GARDEN. * 


Hear the west end of Ansbjerg 
wood there is an open space, consist- 
ing of an extensive green, entirely 
surrounded by old venerable beeches. 
Annually, on the first afternoon of 
AVliLtsuntide, the greater j)art of the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring pa- 
rishes are accustomed to assemble at 
this sjiot. On that day many houses 
stand empty, and in many ai^e left 
only the blind and the bed-ridden; 
for the halt and crippled, provided 
they lack not the sense of seeing, 
must once a-year enjoy themselves 
jnnid the ucav fresh verdure, and — 
like Noah’s dove — Iwhig home a bright 
green beechen bough to their dusky 
dwellings. 

What joy ! what shoals ! The 
Horse -Carden — so is tiiis trystiiig- 
place named — at this time resembles 
a bee-hive ; incessant bustle, endless 
pressing backwards and forwards, in 
and mit : eveiy soul ben^ only on 
sucking in the. lioney of joyoiisiiess, 
and imbiliing the exhilarating summer 
air. How they lia.sten, how they 
flutter fipoin jrtower to flower I greets 
meet, separate, familiarly, gaily and 
hastily ! How many a young swain 
brings or finds here the lady of his 
heart! At a considerable distance 
from the hive may be heard its cease- 
less 1mm and tumult. 

The nearer you *approaeJi, the more 
varied is the joyous uproar. The 
moiiotoncMis hum resolves itself into 
shout, 8<mg, and laughter, rattling of 
leaves, sound of fiddles and fiut-es. 


Swanns pour in and out on every side 
of the green wood. The lower orders 
in their Sunday garments, the higher 
classes in elegant summer iittirey 
cavaliers in black, ladies in white. . 

“ Is there dancing here?” 

“ Oh, yes, here is a. forest ball, a 
dance on the elastic greensward.” 

Ho yon see that village fiddler by 
the large beech yonder, toAvering high 
above the surrounding multitude V 
Ho you see how rapidly his bow 
dances up and down amid hats 
adorned with flowers ? And there is 
a regular country daiice, a real Scot-" 
tisli ! ” 

“ Am I in the Deer-park, in Char- 
lottenlund V ” * you will ask. “See 
w'hat a number of carriages, elegant 
ciinipages, coachmen in lively, horses 
with jfiated haniess, tents with cold 
meat and confectionery, cofiee-pots 
on the fire, families reclining on the 
grass around a basket of eatables 1” 
You arc in the Horse-Gai’den.. 
Tliis is AVhitsun tide’s evening in 
Lysgaard district, — the beauteous 
Nature’s lioinage-day. Thus is this 
holiday celebrated till the sun goes 
doAvn ; but formerly it was only the 
common p(‘oplc of two or three neigh-* 
bouring parishes that assembled here, i 
though this innocent merry-tnajjdnjj 
is, without doubt, an ancient custom^ 
as old as the w^ood itself. 

Ten years after the events related 
in the foregoing chapters had taken 
place, the summer festival was, an 
usual, held in the Horse-Garden. A 


* Two places of public resort and great beauty in the neighbourhood of Copen- 
hagen. On St. John’s (Hans’) ere, the former place is thronged with the inhabitants 
of the capital and vicinity, for the purpose of drinking the waters of a well held in 
great esteem. 
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The Poacher, 


[Mai-clif 


l^ man from 'whose grandson I in my 
' young days heard the story, gave the 
ibllowing account of it : — 

“It was during my first year’s 
|?^tOrvice as bailiff at Kja3rsholm, I had 
sweetheart at Vium ; she was 
dwtantly related to the clergyman 
tliere. On the first day of Whitsun- 
tide she agreed to meet me in the 
.Hbrse-Garden, where we arrived so 
eflirly that we found ourselves the only 
jersons in the place. We waiidercc! 
fcr an hour or two in the wood, until 
the sound of a violin announc(*d to us 
Iftat the people were assembled. We 
went to the spot as lookers on, sat 
down and obseiwcd th» dancers. 
Shortly after, I noticed that two 
g^tlemeii, with a lady and two chil- 
oren, wore approaching aloiig the 
piatli leading from Ansbjerg. Being a 
Stranger in the neighbourhood, I in- 
qulrcd of my companion Avho they 
were. ‘ Hush,’ answered she, ‘ it 
is the family. The tall stout man is 
the old gentleman, who became a 
widower about five years since. Tlic 

r ung one, with a scar on his check, 
his son-in-law, the lady his daugh- 
ter, and the two Junkers their cliil- 
dren. Ten years ago she eloped by 
5^ night with the young gentlcinaai. 
^ Wliilc the old lady was living, a re- 
conciliation was not to be thought of ; 
but after her death, the old gentleman 
alloyed himself to be persuaded, and 
he received them into his house. At 
^ Ms decease they will inlicrit both 
house and laud.’ The party con- 
tinued standing for some time, amus- 
ing themselves with looking at tlie 
country folks, and then gave them 
something for drink. On a tree that 
had been levelled by the wind, sat 
t^o elderly men, with a Jug of beer 
between them, and each with his 
pipe. On the family approaching 
them they rose and took the pipes 
from their months. 

0 “ ‘ Sit still,’ I heard the young man 
say ; and turning to the elder, ‘ you 
are now better friends than when you 
struck a light for Niels’ pipe by Karup 
rivlilet?’ 

“ ‘Yes, gracious sir,’ answered the 
person addressed with a smile ; ‘ there 
is no animal however small that will 
not fight for its life. It was a bad 
"Mifiness, yet has turned out well.’ 
party laughed. 

*“Be careful,’ said the old gentle- 


man in going away, * that you do not 
get jammed between the branches of 
the deer you are riding on there.’ 
At this they all laughed heartily, and 
I conld, from time to time, hear the 
old man’s jolly roar, that resounded 
far in the wood. 

“ ‘What does that allude toV’ said 
I to my companion, * and who ai-o 
these two old men ? ’ 

“ ‘ The one,’ answered she, ‘ in the 
green frock, with the gi*ay hat, is tho 
gamekeei>er. The other, in the brown 
habit, is Mads the nnder-raiigcr, wlu» 
lives close by, and whom the young 
gentleman brought with him. The 
story of the deer 1 will tell you,; 

“ While she was relating tliisr and the 
•whole history of the elopement, my 
notice was attracted by a pair, ^vho 
were having a dance to themselves, 
while all tlie others stood watching 
tliem. 

“ ‘ Who arc they ?’ inquired 1 ; ‘they 
look a little remarkable, particularly 
the youth in the long yellow skin in- 
cfiables, in that bine jacket, and that 
extraordiucary cap on his head V ’ 

“ ‘11c is no youth,’ answered she, 

‘ but a man'ied man ; it is his wife he 
is dancing with ; he comes from Tur- 
key, and accompanied his young 
master home from the wars. He is 
secretary and gardener, and is both 
pot and pan in the liouse. His wife, 
has boon long in the young lady’s 
service, and, they say, helped her 
away when she eloped Irom her 
I)arent’s house.’ ” 

And now my story is ended. Many 
ages of man lie between then and now. 
There hat been ringing and singing 
over several generations since the 
pei-sons therein coninicinorated passed 
to ctenial rest. Both the i)ld and the 
young lords of Ansbjerg liafVe long 
been forgotten in the neighbourhood, 
and no one now knows aught to tell of 
Black ]Muds. The manor-house has 
often changed its proprietors, the 
lands have been sold and divided. 

Of the robber’s cave alone, an 
obscure and confused tradition has 
been preserved. On the great heath,, 
about two miles west of Karup stream, 
are some heath-covered hills, which, 
yet bear, and ever will bear that 
sinister name ; but no one now tliinks 
that there was once an asylunn for 
tendef and steadfast love, a paradise 
under ground. 
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A RIDE TO MAGNESIA. 


Tub Sim was already below the 
horizon, when wc entered on the plain 
of Mapiesia. Our poor bnitcs witc 
sadly jad(jd ; for the latter part of the 
joiii-ney had been very severe. For 
some time it had been over a rocky 
path, strewn with loose stones; and 
the last stage is by a pretty abnipt, 
and very rough descent- My poor 
animal had cast a shoe, and the only 
ndief that could bo afforded in his 
calamity, was to dismount and lead 
him. We, too, wore somewhat tired ; 
but the glorious sight that burst upon 
us, bathed our spirits afresh in the 
waters of invigoration. 'I’hc road had, 
for some time, kept us dodging among 
crags and corners, which allowt‘d no 
pros])ect, and where, inde(‘.d, we w'crc 
well employed picking out our way. 
I5ut Avheu wc onierged, what a sight 
did wc behold! One of the noble 
Asiatic plains stretched before us. 
Far as the eye could reach, to right 
and left, the green exi)anse extended; 
and immediately before us, it was only 
in the far distance that the boundary 
of hills was seen. Here and there 
clumps of trees variegated the turf; 
and a fair river wound itself amid all, 
looking like some huge and silvery 
serpent disporting itself in this ai)t 
solitude. Think how bcautidil such 
a scene must have looked at evening, 
wiien th% tops of the hills, and a few 
Heccy clouds w'ero rosy in the sun- 
beams. Its cxijrcssioji was l^ara- 
disaical, the rather because the einjure 
of Peace w'as invaded by no sight nor 
sound. The air was absolutely still, 
exce])t/pr the sound of oiir own foot- 
steps: as for our voices, aftSr the 
first expression of delight, they w ere 
hushed. AVe seemed to be gazing on 
some primeval solitude, — on the 
spot where Astraia might have last 
lingered, and whence the impress of 
her footstep had not been yet obli- 
terated by the violence of man. It 
was a perfect presentation of the still 
and calm, and touched the same asso- 
ciations that are made to thrill by 
Flaxman or Retsch. 

On the verge of this plain, snugly 
ensconced under the lee of the hills we 
hfid been descending, lies the city of 


Magn csia. It is of reverend aspect, and 
quite worthy of its incomparable situa- 
tion. It is placed so closely under the 
hills, that its details arc veiy gradually 
unfolded to one advancing. First ap- 
pears a minaret, that most gracefuLof 
architectural conceptions ; then conies 
a burying ground, and at last peep 
out the domes of the baths and 
mosques, and particular houses. The 
place has quite tlie air of having come 
to hide itself in this quiol: nook ; and 
its inhabitants seemed to be of the 
same mind, for not one of tlumi could 
sec. At such an hour, poetic 
justice demanded that there should 
have been, scattered over the ways, 
gi-oups of ])easauts retuniingfrom their 
toil, and citizens refreshing themselves 
with an evening walk. But here seem** 
cd to be no fields to cultivate. All 
look(‘d as if-it w^ere common laud ; and 
one could but feel what a first-rate 
exercising ground Oglu Pascha Hafi 
for his cavalry. As far the citizens, 
walking does not conui within theil 
idea of enjoyment ; to wiiicli exertion 
is so esscntisilly opposed, that probablj) 
half of them would forego their very 
pipes, if smoking w'ere attainable onl> 
on condition of filling and lighjjiir^ 
for one’s self. 

Now^, let me say, that a wayfarer’s 
ti’oublc is not always over wlicn he 
has arriviMl at the city of his destina- 
tion. 1 should like to put any one 
wdio iliinks it is, outside of one or tw( 
idaces that I know, arrd tell him tf 
find his way in. Le grand capitadn 
thanked the gjuTisou of JNfaJta foi 
having Irad the kindness not only to 
capitulate, but to operr the gates 
him, as ol herwisc he did not see how 
he should (‘ver have got in. And so^ 
I opine, there be places where a capi- 
tulation w^onld be incomplete without 
the attendance of one of the iiidlgenohs 
to act as pilot . 1 am afraid that I iiiigjif 
have taken this journey in vain, and 
sighed in exclusion, li^d I been left tc 
my owm devices for the effecting of 
entry. The r-iver surrounds, in greai 
paH;, the avails ; and one might niak< 
pretty well the entire circuit befofi 
hitting the right point of ing^ress.' Bu 
one of us w^as gifted with tgpographica 
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l^tinct ill high degi'ec, and at once 
^6sed the course that was to lead 
118 to the bridge. Onr poor brutes 
{Seemed to sympathise in the rofresh- 
toent^'of onr spii-its; and even my 
imfortauateRosinante consented to his 
tinrden, and put his best foot fore- 
most. One of his feet, alas! was 
what maritime gentlemen would call 
arej^ilarvwacfr — the foot which lacked 
a shoe, and which, defcncciless, had 
to sustain such rude batti^ing. The 
hoof of this foot was cracked, and I 
was in much tribulation, both on the 
poor horse’s account and on my own. 
But I niadS tlio best of thc‘- circum- 
stances ; encouraging the animal with 
all that 1 could remeinbei* and iinitate 
of the dialect in which man converses 
with the horse; and comforting my- 
self with thinking liow soon the poor 
fellow would bo stabled and shod. 

The bridge, over wliich avc ])assed, 
was very pretty and not very shaky, 
uor by any means so Ijrokeii-backed 
as are the greater luiin her of Turkish 
Bpeclmens. At the moment of our 
passing, it was lim'd with venerable 
old feUoivs, u’ho had turned out to 
enjoy their evening ])ii»e. 'J’liey were 
dressed in the most approved and uu- 
refonned style, and many of them had 
long beards, descending to the girdle. 
They sat in perfect stillness, no man 
Bpeakiug to, or seeming to care for his 
neighbour. Indeed, from experiences 
among them, we might almost argue 
that though man is by nature grega- 
rious, he is conversational only by 
acquirement, ^ At any rate, they show 
how lew woixls may answer all the 
purposes of business, and how little all 
of ns would talk, if wives and domestic 
matters were ])roscribed subje.cts. As 
we passed through the midst of them, 
aot a soul looked at ns, not a nudge 
fid one of tlicm give to his neighbour, 
lot a puff less of smoke was emitted. 
3ne might liave concluded it to be 
vitli them an every day occuiTcncc 
o see three Enrojicans ride in such 
itylc into their town. Yet yon might 
>ebold to say, that they had never 
-een such an eijttry before. The mode 
if travelling is %o strictly regulated by 
lecessity, that, in all probability, of 
ill the few Franks who have entered 
Me place, none have ever done so in 
he indepeudent style we affected. 
U least if, by chance, some couple 


ma}" have done so, it has certainly 
been where there has existed a know- 
ledge of the peo]ile and language. If 
our appearance did not at first en- 
lighten them as to our greenness and 
ignorance, we soon stood confessed by 
our attempts at inquiry. Our first 
object w^as, of course, to discover tlie 
habitation of the Seraph, whose name 
we had imtton dowm in our own cha- 
racter; as the hieraglypMcs which 
stood for direction to the letter would 
have been no guide to us. Now, our 
stock of w'ords did not go the length 
of any direct inquiry ; lV>r Katck 
Sahet^ our old stand-by, was now 
used up. 

“ Seraplis — Seraph,” — wc sang 
out, with as strong an cxi>i*easioii of 
inqniiy as wi^ could throw' into our 
looks and gestures. At this some of 
them certainly did look up, but with 
the least cxeitoinent conceivable. One 
of the more benevolent vonchsafod to 
ns a few' words, but soon stop]>cd with 
the must uumistakeable look of pity 
when he saw' tliat w'c did not niider- 
Htand him. Evidently he jiitied our 
ignoi'ance and despised us. No fa- 
ther attempt w'as made to enlighten 
us ; nor were i\m peaceful seniors in 
the least discomposed at the iiiwuc- 
cessful result of the in(|uiries that 
jiossibly W'orc uttered in the speech 
of the old man. We had nolliiug for 
it but to go a-hcad, and trust to the 
chance of falling in w ith some one 
better skilled in the language of signs. 
Oil, thought we, had it been any 
whore near Naples that this escapade 
had conducted us, we might have 
done w ell. Among those, pantomimic 
people the language fd’ tlie lips be- 
comes an unimaginative, and lazy ex- 
pedient, by no means necessary to 
the ii^tos of communication. Nature, 
whose voice is one to all, has given to 
them such force of gesture, that it 
must be a yery long and difficult story 
that the>' could not tell or understand 
without words. But poor old John 
Turk is a different animal, and can be 
dealt with only by dialectic pi'ocision. 
Never had we seen such an exempli- 
ffcation of thcit.mcurious, impassible 
diathesis as they now presented to 
onr cost. We turned back a long and 
admiring gaze at the group as wc 
passed onwards, for tnily it wius a 
most picturesque position. But we 
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had to revert to4he present necessity 
of finding some lodging, more per- 
haj)s on account of the liorses than of 
ourselves. For us it would have been 
no great hardship to pass the night, 
shoi^d need bo, on the dry soft tuii^ 
beneath the cleiir sky, which shone 
so purely above us that we absolved 
the neighbourhood from all suspicion 
oi’anarshes, which arc the only objec- 
tion to sl<i|^ping in the open air in tills 
country. All looked dry, and clear, 
and pure. But our poor horses, who 
liad been beguiled into an effort by 
the sight of the town, began now 
again to droop, and evidently con- 
sidtired us cliargeabh; witli a breach 
of promise in thus prolonging their 
labours. Whither to go we could not 
tell. A labyrinth of streets lay be- 
fore us, and amongst them it wdfi our 
object to pick out the way to the Ar- 
menian quarter. Turks keep early 
Jiours, and but few people Averc astir 
m the streets when we entered, and 
after our Avanderings had continued 
but a short tinui scai’cely a sou] aa^us 
to bt; seen. Now I am prepared to 
say, that no desolation is like the de- 
solation of strangeness in a large city. 
St. t Jerome in the wihhu’iiess, or 
Stylites on his pillar, Avere not more 
lonely tlnm many a poor recluse in 
our city of two million inhabitants. 
And wc om’selves Avould hhve been 
intinitcly more at ease had avc been 
calked u])oii to bivouac beyond the 
sight of human habitation. 

Up one street and down another avc 
passed, till Ave Avere A\'earied almost 
i»eyoiul eiiduvauc(‘, and really uneasy 
for our rattle. We met no one ; or if 
vve did, no one that noticed us. The 
muffled ffgur<i of some Avonian Avonld 
])jiSR by, Avli(», wdieii she saw the 
gaodrs, Avould draAv lier A^eil 3X‘t more 
closely over her, and hurry on her 
way. One or Iavo children stopped 
to stare at. us ; but Ave^kucAv experi- 
mentally that their untutored fanati- 
cism Avas more likely to have a shy at 
oiir lioads, than to attempt to under- 
stand or (lirect us. Wc kept a sharp 
look-out for some Greek or Armenian 
house wherehi, tor lucre^s sake, we 
might be received in the first instance : 
reserving to ourselves the introduc- 
tion to the Seraph as a bonne bouche. 
But still we wearied on, and saw no 
hospice. All was shut up, and closed. 


They were evidently not of the social 
temperament that distinguished our 
Smyrna friends, — no doors were 
open, no family parties visible, no 
sappers sjn-ead out. Some two hours 
passed away — night fairly descended ; 
and then the place might have passed 
for a city of the dead. 

The fix Avas becoming unquestion- 
ably aAvkward, and our mirth, which 
had thriven wondoifully on the ajj- 
simdity of (nir position, was passing 
over to what old ladies call the wrong 
side of our mouths. Such an incurious, 
apathetic set we lia*(l never before met. 
If our expectation had* not been 
exactly that some bustling Boniface 
Avould have come rushing out to wel- 
come us to his best pai*lour, wc had 
at least reckoned on finding some ))er- 
son who knoAv the value of money, 
and the requirements of stimiigers* 
But we AV(‘re eom])l(itely noiqdusod 
at the actual complexion of affairs, 
and 1 am alVaid began to be out of 
humour Avith this particuliu* part of 
the Sultan’s domiuions. Still, how- 
even*, Ave rtdained that fao<‘tious satis- 
faction that evciy aviso man finds ^t 
th(‘ bottom ol‘ a really good embro- 
glio, — viz., the sense of having con- 
cocted an adventure, and the curiosity 
of seeing Avliat Avill come of it. Thus, 
though aj)])earances Avore as if wo 
should have to remain riding about 
those streets in infinitum^ wc kiieAV 
that something or other must turn up ; 
ami AA ere only a little inqtatient for 
the (Icuoucniciil. 

At last Ave stumbled on the benevo- 
Icut stranger Avho Avas to help us out 
of our difficulty. A man in Christian 
costume Avas s(5cn hastening towards 
ns AAith the air of one avJjo had Jieai'd 
that his Mends Avere in trouble, and 
needed his assistance. 

Bona sera, signori.” 

How musical did the Avords sound ^ 

“Oilman,’' said Ave, per carita^ 
tell ns Avliat good soul of a Greek' 
will take us into his house this night:’’ 

“ Padroni miei^ you fire tpo late to 
get into any house this night. They* 
are all gone to bed, and tlieir houses 
are shut up. You mdst go to the^ 
Khan.” 

“ Do yon know where the Seraph 
lives V ” - 

“ Surely I know — it is not , far 
from this spot.” 





Then, if you wotad be veiy kind, 
Min take na to his hoiiuie : for we 
l^e a tetter for him, and wc hope to 
H^tit Op at his hohse.'’ 

^^:n»u2t(im,~comealOi)^; it Is late, 
but the Seraph will not have gone to 
Jbed,' for he is rich, and has' mtidi busi- 
nbiis. Only, my masters, yon must 
make haste, so that if he cannot re- 
eeiveyou, I may have time to load you 
KtfHthe Khan before that be also shut/' 
- This last was a very disagreeable 
jtnggestion ; but we would not admit 
in our ' own minds the probability of 
our’ needing the rcsoiircos of public 
ontertaimiient. We had made up our 
eonclusions that the Se^'aph was a very 
gpod fellow ; and that no good fellow 
would turn us adrift under the cir- 
cumstances, even though the enter- 
tainment of us might cost him a little 
inconvenicuec. 

For ^mething like another quarter 
of an hour we followed our benevo- 
lent guide, who l(5d us into a quarter 
0 ^ comfortable ^and respectable ap- 
pearance. It was not inferior to the 
Armenian quarter of Sin^^iia, except 
rp respect to pictorial effect as a 
wbolg, The houses wore particularly 
good, and built in a more seclusive 
Mrit ; thet better ones being almost 
^ 'detached; Before one of the very 
l^siiof thesotour guide stopped. 

“ Here lives the Seraph 

' It was afdoTuicileof most promising 
app^.arancc, siirn)midcd by a garden, 
and ill every snug and unex- 

ceptionable. Wc had so Jived in 
hopes of finding this house, juid so 
thoroughly made up our minds to stoj) 
therein, that wc were neaily riding at 
once into tlie enclosure as if wc had 
been invited and expected. Wc were 
discreet,; epougb, though, to, consider 
that the worthy Annenian might pos- 
sibly bo a little startled at the unex- 
pected ap]>arition of such 'a party, so 

detached K as a deputation, to 

present oiM' compliments, and accept 
invitation which we doubted not 


wouM fi^low. * , 

ihyself remaujed with- 
out the gate, to take care of tUc steeds, 
aud^tp expect the result of our em- 
ba^y. We exchanged ^igratulations 
on tlie good fortune of having brought 
up hi shell «uug qiwteis, and agreed 
thi\t wo ' wei-c all right now'. If tlic 
SfJraph could not receive usliimsclf, 


he would be mire to knovtr eothe^fomily 
of the place which would, on his re^ 
eommendation, r^it’e ns. But after 
some few ininutes Ve began to' think 
our messenger Was i long time away, 
and I determined to have a peep at 
what was going on, 1 entered tile 
garden, and saw at once that the work 
was in no prosperous condition — ^the 
lettoi* was not even yet read. The 
worthy merchant had evi^ntly been 
disturbed in the prosecution of culi- 
nao^ duties, for a vessel of water was 
before him; and a lettuce in his hand. 

He liad taken a good look at K , 

who was not quite unabashed at this 
cold reception, and was now minutely 
inspecting the letter before opening 
it. Like most moneyed men, he was 
very silent and very deliberate. At 
last he got the length of opening tin? 
letter, and slowly read it through. 
This being achieved, it did not seem 
to occur to him that it was necessary 
to^ay any tlikig to us. The scewj 
W’as much such as might take placa; 
at the reci*ption of some poor relative 
by a rich London merchant. 

“ Signore Seraph,” said K , 

“ our friend tTohn gave us this letter 
to you, because he thought you might 
like to be of some sciwicc to us during 
our short visit,” 

“ What can T do for you?” 

“ You can toll us of some house 
where we can put up for the night.” 

“I do not know any such house. 
There is uoge such in Magnesia.” 

“You cannot mean to say that 
none will receive the friends of your 
countryman, John.” 

“ Gentlemen, you must go to the 
Khan. 1 know of no place but the 
Kiian. In the Khsgi you will find 
excellent accommodation,” And 
having said thus much, he recom- 
menced scuttling about among his 
cookeiT, and fairly turned the cold 
shoulder on whole party of stran* 
gers. 

J^fow this gentleman was a bad 
specimen of liis kind, thus to dishon- 
our the recommendation of hte very 
respectable friend at , Smyrna. ^ Or 
perhaps something had gone wrong 
with him that day on ’Change. Certain 
it is that such a reception we had 
never before experienced. In jevciy 
place io whicli we hacb come, wc had 
always found some one .w ho, for k)Vo* 
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or money, RV»^filad to Ueoeivn u9,*t In 
more than pue casO, it had.heen fqr 
tljieibriiiev consideration j and indeed 
In, some villages it is the recognised 
privilege of the greatest man to re- 
ceive the wayfarer. It is to them a 
rare occasion of playing the cuter- 
tahier, and, besides, gives them an 
opportunity of hearing all sorls of 
travellers’ tales. Besides, it is a gootl 
odicc, AvUioh they themselves may 
require at any time ; and Jt is, even 
on sordid grounds, good policy for 
them to establish relations of lios- 
l)itality throughout the coiiutry. One 
ease i.s in niy nicoUection, where a 
large party of us, with I kuow not 
liow niaii> followers and horses, woi*e 
reeeiycd most cheerfully, though arriv- 
ing at a late hour, giul in sueli formi- 
dable numbers. Tin*, most hosi»itable 
attention was ]iaid to us, and abun- 
dant jn-ovisiou of all kinds made ; and 
at our departingour entertainers would 
receive no penny of rceopipCiise. And 
other such can I remember, tlioitgh 
none ])erliaps where the demand was 
so strong. # 

Rejected from the gate of tlie 
Seraph, whom we voted a barbarian 
and i\ curmudgeon, our ambition re- 
solved itself into the aiixiely reach 
tlu; Ivhaii beibre tiny shut up for the 
night. OuV new acquyintanee, who 
had guided us to this inhospitable 
threshold, was wailing for us oiil.dde, 
as though ill distrust of our being 
ri'.ceivetl. Ho stuck by iis like; a gootl 
man and true, till lie had condncleil 
us far away to the H])per jnirt of the 
town, where lies the Khan. 

We saw a large building, with a 
frontage soinctliing likij Newgate. On 
a .rude sort of divan, in the doorway, 
sat the Kliaiidgi smoking, who gave 
nut the least sign of iioliciug oiir ap- 
proach. Through the dooiwvay we 
had a perepective view of an inner 
court of considerable extent, in dif- 
ferent parts of wiiigh glimmevcd the 
elieeiful blaze of lire and lamp. Se- 
veral people w'ere i»tissing to and fro, 
and altogether the place lookedfarmore 
life-l^e than tlie dull streets through 
wiiicTi we liatl been passing. 

Our friend approached and saluted 
tire Khandgi, who returned the com- 
pliment Vith all grave cuvility. A 
colloiiuy then follow od on the subject 
of ourselves, during which the Thirk 
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read our person^tl prjpsentmonts wi^ 
some apparent Interest. It inobabfy 
rctpiireid some scrutiny to coiivinca 
him that men travelling . thus Uoal^- 
tended >vere not vagabonds. Torhapfei 
the same idea had something to do< 
with the shortcomings of our Mend 
the Seraph, lii the present case 
result was of a more satisfactory kind, 
for the Khaiidgi uttered a courteous 
welcome, and motioned to us to die-v 
mount. Our friend, to whom we had 
previously explained our necessities** 
told us that, ill corisideriition of his 
rwiiiost, the Khandgi w'^oijLhl take the 
troid)l(‘- of supplying our wants in the 
way of eating, though, as the bazaar 
was Imig since closed, we should have 
to wait sonic time for our supper. Wo 
were only too glad to hear that there 
was any prospect of a r(*fectuni, and, 
thanking him heartily for bisK good 
ollices, we entered the mravmiserai. 

Immediately at the entrance of this 
hostelry w^as an uncommonly snug 
littlvi apartment, wiiereiu many of the 
more sociable of the guests were t tat ^ 
ing their baeey. Our will w as veiy 
good to have made a temporary 
iodgemeut here while the more sub- 
stantial repast w as in course df prepay 
ration. But we followed the respo^^^' 
table g(nith‘inaii to whose care wo 
had been consigned. Our luggage 
w’ns not very cuinbiTsome, consisting 
only of our saddles and holsters, 
wiiicli we w^iire able to remove at 
once, as the two hour^’ patrolling had 
cpiite cooled the hors(‘s. Poor things! 
they had still to wa#^ for their pro- 
veiuler, for though we signilied that 
w (i wished them to be fed direcily, the 
niithorities gave us to imderstaiid 
that they must wait. They Jiavc a 
great objcetioii in those jiart^to feed 
any jiarticular horse, or horses, 
cei)t at the same time Avitli all the 
others, beneving that those of the 
niiiiuttls w:ho have jiotliiiig to ,eat, 
licariiig the others cliumping 
com, art made ©nf ions. It is but 
to tkciu to* say, tliat they lire yei^' 
kind* to the brute creation, their, 
care w e left our quadrupeds aAvhiMi'^ 
and ascended to w hat w^as to to pur 
chamber. We jiassed along an ex^^* 
tensive gallery with* a great many 
doors, at one of ^y|uch our conductor 
slopptMl 4irid produced a larg6^' key, 
We w^orc introduced to a mofeateff 
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ipapacioiis celJ, entirely bare of fiimi- 
tare, btil quite clean. Of this room 
* and key wc were put into possession, 
and, throwiiiff down our traps, made 
ourselves coiiifortablo. 1 1 was exactly 
like tlie cell of a julaon ; massy stone 
walls, >vith one little aperture by 
«way of window, which, how'cver, 
was not barred, neither was it 
glazed; at w'hich w'c were not asto- 
for glass is hereaw ay an ex- 
ponsiv(*, or at least an iiiinsnal luxmy. 

’ The character of the Khan is consis- 
tently obs(*rvcd throughout, ns we 
dearnt subseqiuMitly more particularly 
—viz., that of a ]>hice w hich atfords 
nexessitios, but no supertluities — no- 
thing i»ortable. J ioiise and Jiomc you 
cannot easily carry about, with you, 
and these the jniblic institution pro- 
vides; but all tilings edible, or w ear- 
able, or convenient, you must ]>rovide 
for yonifisclf. 

Our good friiMid brought a lamp, 
wdiich he set u])ou tin* tloor ; and, as 
the evening w'jia eoolish, ami the eell 
«»hrtd the air of not baving been tenanted 
for a Jong time, we signified to him 
that a fire would be agn'cabli^ 
Having made tin* (‘xce]>tion in our 
favour, ill virtm* of w hich he had uu- 
ilertaken to sup]ily our various neces- 
sities, he ,set about fnllilUng his eon- 
tract with a good will, and seemed 
only anxious to know what he could 
do for us. AVe jioiiited to the* bare 
floor, and insinuated an ai)])(‘al to 
him, as a man of honour and a gen- 
tleman, whether such a. conch did not 
admit of iiniirOvenient. Tt is very 
probable that he uttered in his slee\e 
«ome objurgation on Frankish Inxurv, 
that eonhl not be contented to sh*(‘p 
as other peo])](? did ; or, at any rate, 
to pro'^lo eajiotes like other people. 
Hut he signified to us his intelligence 
of oiir meaning, and his ready aeipii- 
escence ; and soon entered a satellit<> 
laden with rugs, on which a prince 
might have r(‘poM‘-d, to say nothing of 
a Weary travellov. * 

Hchold us, them, stretched on onr 
, cmichcs aroniid the fire, sootliiiig our 
Wpinls w ith that best of sipoking iii- 
rentious, the imrgilh^' The providing 
of these, and of cofFec, withovt swjar^ 
came Atrithiu the legitimate iirovinco 
of the Khandgi, who keeps a cafe in 

t o establishment ; eveiy thing else 
«rt he may; give you, is of pure 
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grace. Should any body, in tlieso 
travelling days, be i^oraiit of the 
constitution of a nargillo, let him un- 
derstand that it is a smoking device 
on the same priucijde as a hookali, 
blit marvcllousl}' superior in cflect. 
Tlie smoke is drawn through water 
by means of a long smiko-like tube, 
lierein lietli its agrcemmit with the 
Indian vanity ; but the ditforence is 
this, that instead of the sickly compo- 
sition, half rose-l<»avcs, half guava 
i(‘]ly, that composes the chill urn of 
the hookah, the iiargille is fed witli 
pure tobacco ; of a particular kind, 
indeed, ami ])as,siug by a ]>articnlar 
name, but still a veritable s]Uicimen 
of the genius iiicotiaiifi. It is called 
timbooke, ami professes to come only 
from Tevsia. 

Wo w'(‘rc not left long in nudist urlxnl 
possession of onr ajiartnient. liic 
key luul been math‘ over to us with 
much fonnality : but wt soon found 
that our tenancy was understood to 
im))ly no right of st‘clnsion. The iiew's 
(►four arrival luul spinnid, and siindiy 
of the other inhabitants of the Khan 
wen* smitten with 1h(‘ desire of seeing 
wiiat sort of animals tli(‘sc were who 
trnvelhMl in such fashion. Onr door 
opem‘d. and lirst inie man, and then 
another, inileml in tin*, most uncon- 
cerned style. It was highly amusing 
to see liow coolly they w^alked in : 
some saluted us, and some did not. 
Some bronglit their ]>i]>es or nargilles, 
witli w hich tiny squatted on the door, 
ami watched us. .As w^e could not, 
talk to them, tluy talked to one an- 
otluT aboin ns : staring, at tlie'siime. 
time, w ith all tlieir ey-es, and pointing 
iiuconstraiTjedly to the individual or 
object that ]iaj)])em*(l, for the time 
being, to engagi* llieiv curiosity. Many 
addressed inquiries to us, andslmuggal 
tlieir shouliiers at our ignorance, of a 
language with which, probably, the}'* 
Junl never before met any one unac- 
quainted. Those gentlemen, be it re- 
membered, w on* itot of tlic sober inha- 
bitants, but chance occupants of the 
inn— merchants and vagabonds of all 
kinds. Merchants, among tliexp, al- 
Avays ai'(‘ vagabonds ; men avIio travel 
with thei)’ AA’uros from one iilace to 
another, according to the comph^xion 
of markets. 

We w ei'C at least as much amused 
at marking them, as they Averc with 
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us, and not much more constrained in 
our personal ohservations. JVlany an 
<*q in vocal complinient tell lianiilcss on 
their ears, which, had it been under- 
stocwl, would have ruffled their smiles. 
At last an individual entered, who 
evidently came on business. 1I(‘. made 
a short announcement to ns, and waited 
for a reply. Of course no reply was 
forthcoiniiifr, except some general in- 
vitation to sit down and make himself 
happy. This lie Avas by no means 
disposed- to do. lie rc'peate.d his 
Avords Avitli an emidiasis that seemed 
to imply tliat lie aa’iis not to be triflt‘d 
Avitli, and that it was no use iwetend- 
iiif? not to understand* liim. lie 
exemplified aaIihI. I snjipose to be. a 
jyeiieral fallaey (tf our nature, — for I 
have often enconntoi*i‘d the same ano- 
maly, — that is to say. he. nqieated his 
words slowly and einplialieaJly, as if 
one, thouj^h ij^norant of the lanjrua.u:e, 
could not fail ti^ eomprehend his mean- 
in<»‘, if expressed clearly and delila*- 
ralely. IVe were brought no Avhit 
nearer to a sense of tin* emerge uiey. 

As ill despair he continued to re[)eat 
cue Avord, AhVm, aivan,” in a tone 
that appealed to our every sym])athy 
ns reasonable beiu< 4 s, anc lelL the liill 
indocorum of our continued uiiintelli- 
^(ence, and would <»'ladly have rom- 
pouTided, by appearin^^ to iinde.rstaiid, 
and allowing the evimt to AvorU itself 
out. Hut this would not satisfy onr 
friend : there a\ as evidently s< »inet liing 
to be done by us. 

“ AiaVui, aiyau slioiiled the assis- 
tants, in clionis. 

It Avas useless. The Av<)rd Avas not 
in onr A’ocabulary. Tie now beo:aii to 
j?(‘sticnlate a ehenieiilly, ])as.sini^ his 
iMind several times tivcM* his faee, and 
perfonninj^' other eA^olutions. 'Pliese 
to mo, I confess, conveyed ik» iiioaii- 

jii"; but K , bein<rof<juickerap- 

])reh(‘iision, sonudiOAv i‘Xtracted from 
the paiitoiiiime an idea of the fact. 

“ Depend upon it, he means some- 
thinjr about tln‘ horses.*’ 

S im])roA'(Hl upon this siipf^res- 

tion, tnriiinjir to aeeount the extra 
knowledge that li(‘ posscssiM.! of the 
ways of the.se ])eople. “ I IiaA'e it. 
He means Avliero are the halters for 
onr Imi’ses. 'I’hese are noA’^er pro- 
videil in the Khan stables, and all 
travellers take them for thomsoh'^es.” 

Here wc were at fault : none of us 


had been provident of this article, and 
Ave AvaiitiMl words to b(»g the stable- 
man to provide, if he could, the halters^ 
and put them in the bill. In the 
midst of our |Ku'plexity a man entered, 
AAdiom we hailed as a friend in need. 
He Avas a Greek, uumistakeable by 
])hysiogiioiny, even had he not 
so by dress. Hoav delightful it ws^ 
to find a chauiiel of communicatioii 
re-o])enefl, those only can judge Avho^ 
like iis, have been iteiU’iA^cd of the 
uses of spe(‘eli. Our AA^ords became, 
indeed, eVsa errs^oevra. In a trice he 
explained to us the AAdioIc matter,** 
Avliieh AA'as as aam* liad supposed. He 
a.])p(‘ared to be (]uito proud of the 
di.'^tinction of being the only person 
Avho conlil conimuwicate with us, and 
assumed the offlee of interpreter AAdth 
great gusto. I'lirough him avo ex- 
ttlniueii that Ave should like to pay a 
vi>it to llie stabl(‘s, and the groom 
summoned us at once to folloAV him. 
'file company all cleared out as wc 
rose; jiartly from civility, and partly 
b('eaus(‘ tiny Avantod to see a little 
more of us. AVe did not, ia the least, 
<l(»Mbt the honesty of these gentry ; 
but, .'<eeing that so little ceremony 
existisi as to right of entry into our 
a]>artment, avo did not know but that 
.<ome uu, scrupulous person might take 
adA'antagi* of our absiMicc to oATrhaul 
our etfects. AVi* therefore judged 
It ]>rudent to remoA'c those of our 
eiVects Avhich might most strougl}" 
])roAoke their eiijudity. Onr sad- 
illes wmv lieaA'y, and coulil not 
(*asilA* he, ])ocketed, but our pistols 
might liav(‘ been stoAved aAvay under 
their volimimons dre.ss(‘s, and carried 
oir Avitlioiit. the observation of the 
Kliandgi. 'fhese, therefore, aa'O car- 
ri(Ml Avith us, and with such garniture 
I ])rrsonally cut a iiretty tigure. My 
AveajM>ns w(‘re so ju'odigiously long, 
that, tlu‘ir but-ends considerably 
overtopp(‘d the bonudaiy of my 
jmckets, and gave me thoroughly the 
air of a higliAvayman. The exhibi- 
tion amazed us, but diil not apjiear to 
strike the n a t i ves as e x t rliordi n a ry, AA^ho 
doubtless thought that such Avas the 
ordinary w alking attire of our nation. 

The imiiitelligihlo groom walked 
foremost Avith a lantern, and led tts? 
across the great (piadrangle of the 
Khan, to his particular domain. , 1^ 
w as a right good stable, Comfoi-thblc 
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and clean, and in which a horse 
imght rejoice himself. It was full of 
horaes, and asses, and caracls— for 
which last species of animal a stable 
is only an occasional luxury. Gene- 
rally, the track of these hardy brutes 
lies where thei*e is no stable to be 
found, and they are wont to travel in 
such numbei’s as to defy any ordinary 
bounds of habitation. Here they 
seemed to be (piiet neighboiu-s, and 
not at all qjfensive to tlie smaller 
quadrupeds. Once on the spot, we 
laaungcd to get over the difficulty of 
the halters, aud as the time of feeding 
was approaching, we led our stcetG 
out to water. The poor shoeless one 
was sehsibly the wors(i for his journey, 
and stuck out Ins off fore-leg in a 
manner that boded ill fur the morrow. 
However, they all took th(‘ir corn 
well, so we bade them good-night, 
and hoped for the best. As w(i were 
out, we pursued our peregrinations 
awhile, and ins] 3 cctccl the domestic 
economy of the establishment. The 
building occupied a large s(iuare, with 
the court open in the middle. The 
stables and other odlces occupied most 
of the ground floor, thoiigdi some 
little room was left for public apart- 
ments. The gallery, on one side of 
which wc w(‘rc hedged, extended 
round the court, aud was throughout 
divided into separate guest eliambers. 
'Phese were all, like ours, solid, scpuire, 
e-clls, affording the accommodation of 
four walls, and a ])nii for fire, lie- 
sides this, each room contained a water 
pitcher, and this was the sum 0/ fur- 
niture. Wc proraenade<l for some 
time u]) and down the gallery, aud 
j)ecped into many open doors, so that 
we saw several samples, lii one or 
two of these wc saw parties of tra- 
vellers, on whom we gazed with as 
little ceremony tis had been used to- 
wai*ds ourselves, and with as litthi 
ofieuce. 1 'h(*y certainly were worth 
looking at, for they were wild fellows, 
collected from no one, knows ^^ licre, 
and looked iincomraonly i)icturesque. 
At last our host brought in the sup- 
per, for which wc were particularly 
well disposed. Wc were at no time 
fastidious, and at tliat precise mo- 
ment of most indulgent mood to- 
w:ard all (xmks. But the mess that 
appeared almost baffled a])petitc. 
Turkish cookery, as practised by the 
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great, is first-rate in its kind. But 
if this supper was a fair sample of 
their homely flire, I should not be 
ambitious of again proving the 
cookery of a Khan. It was presented 
in a tub of vile aspect, which one 
would have scrupled to admit to the 
office of a pediluviuiii, and which cer- 
tainly any respectable scullion would 
have rejected from the service of 
washing dishes. Its contents were of 
the most suspicious character. In 
a greasy soup floated fragments of 
animal subslance, corresponding in 
texture and form to the parts of no 
edible creature within our knowledge. 
This w'as ganiislied with anchovies, 
and a goodly loaf of bread, whieli 
last article was beyond reproacli. Of 
course avc had no spoons, nor forks ; 
st) Ave tucked up our sleeves, ami 
dived into the soup. That Avhich had 
offmided the sight proved yet m(»r (3 
\ilc in the tasting,- yet, since it i)retty 
Avell (lueuehed all (lesire to eat, it in 
some sort, after all, did the duty of a 
supper. 

All Avas quiet in the Khan at an 
early Inniiv and nothing disturbed our 
slumbers. Early the ii(?xt morning 
Ave rose and Vv a ndered forth into the 
toAA'ii. It is a happy custom for the 
traveller, that the jSliissuhnans are 
careful to i)laee a founlaiii near all 
])laees of iniblie resort, for thus has 
lie ahvays means of perfonning in 
some sort Ids aMuLioii'^. What with 
the foiiiitaiii, and a Turkish bath, 3\e 
coiitriA^ed to put ourstilves into' condi- 
tion for the emergencies ol* the day. 
The first thing was to sally forth into 
the bazaar in search of a lireakfast. 
Here avo made it out ou kabobs, aud 
a sort of cake like a large crumiiet; 
the cake doing tlie^ office of a plate. 
Kabobs arc things better in a story 
than ill niandiication, being exces- 
siA’cly greasy comiiositioiia of odd 
]3ieecs of meat stuck 011 skCAVcrs, a 
])oor imitation of the sausage. We 
found the town rising in our estima- 
tion as Ave viewed it by dajlight. 
The bazaar does not, of course, af- 
ford such a disjday of rich merchan- 
dise as is to be found in that of 
Smyrna. There is no show of costly 
carpets, aud silks from Brousa and 
Damascus. But the town, quoad 
tOAvn, is decidedly superior to the 
Asiatic metropolis. The streets are 
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wider, the buildings more substan- 
tial, the vagabonds not so many. 
All looks clean and respectable. 
Here is no bustle of coinnicrce, vm 
appearance of social fermentation. 
All has the quiet and settled air of a 
place where the inhabitants have 
made their fortunes, and retina to en- 
joy themselves. Seclusion and bliss- 
ful ignorance have preserved them 
from the crotchets of reformers, and 
-continued to them the beuelits of a 
wholesome despotism. 

lUit a sound burst upon our ears 
wiiich made us start. A gush of 
music as from a full inilitaiy band was 
boriK*. u])ou the air : and in good tune 
and measure, moreover, did it sound. 
AW- knew that wc wore in a ctumtry 
accustomed to rais(*, any given number 
of soldiers at short notice; but irre- 
gulars, wont to be disbandiul on 
the termination of their special ser- 
viee. lint the case turned out to be 
that IMagnesia was a grand cavalry 
dei)ot. AV(‘ followed the sound anil 
came up with the- regiment, returning 
to their barracks. A noble ai>])oar- 
ance they jin'sented. The horses 
were tirst-rate, and the men line 
strai)iuiig fellows, who looked as if 
they could do the state some service. 
AVe stood at the corner of a street 
l)ast which they were marching, and 
had a good view of tluMii. It was a 
very strong regiment, with a full com- 
plement of a thousand men. .Dicir 
nniform was of the new school, that 
is to sav", after the Kuropean model. 
The specimens of tlu^ regular infantry 
that are to lx*- seen at Smyrna and 
Cunstantinoidc, give but an unfavour- 
able idea of the Turkish troops of tlie 
line. It becomes them little to be 
cross-belted after our fashion, and 
they seem to be sulky under the con- 
straint of their aecoutrements. But 
.these horsemen rode by in gallant 
style, showing, as occasion arose, ex- 
celJ6nt horsemanship, and gathering 
perhaps some \ ivacit}’ from the noble 
iiuimals whose curvetings demaiided 
a vigilant eye, and firm seat. After 
.all, cavalry se(‘.ms to be their natural 
strength, as it has be(*ii ev er since the 
days when they rode wild in the plains 
.of the Sclinga. The natural genius 
of the peojde may be sufficiently un- 
derstood, l)y a comparison of the 
.gallant-looking, serviceable dragoons, 
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with the sluggish fellows who cariy^ 
the musket. ■ They seem to be no 
more the stuff whereof infantry is to 
be composed, than they are the stuff 
of wliich sailors are to be composed. 
At this latter transmutation many 
efforts have rec(*ntly been made, and 
a good deal certainly effected, so far 
as regards the mechanical duties of 
the sailo]*. All who were in presence 
with the Capital! Pasha, lately, on 
the coast of Syria, werc^ surprised at 
the imjiroved state of their iiowers 
of nautical evolution. But this is 
merely an effort, wliose effects cannot 
last, ibi- the stuff is not in them of 
which a sailor is made. Tlicir look 
ami beai-ing is enough to coudemn 
them imm(*diately, and, moreover, 
emmgh to show that the training is 
by no means agreeable, to them. 
Now all these dragoons looked as if 
their occ-u]>ation wa.s exactly to their 
taste, and as if th(*y were iiroud of 
tiuiir horses and themselves. The 
only ab.surdity on the jiaradc (for 
th(;re vv as an absurdity, or it w’ould 
have b(‘eii contrary to all Turkish 
j)r(*eedeiU) was, that after the colonel, 
as gallant-looking a fellow as one 
would wish to see-, came his pipe- 
bearer, with the tools of his craft 
strapped to his back. This eca-tainly 
did come at the tail of the ]>roccs.sioii 
with something of the air of an anti- 
climax. 

AVo followed closely after them to 
sec the fun, and arrived at the paradtj 
ground before the baiTacks, just as 
they had dismounted, and were walk- 
ing about their horses to cool. We 
had some little hesitation about ven- 
turing among them ; for they liav^e 
curious notions on tlie subjec-t of the 
evil eve ; and it Ijad hapi>encd to one 
of our friends to get a particularly 
good pummcliiig from some soldiers, 
merely for looknig attentively at their 
horses. But these men were vci^'' 
civil, and even invited our approach. 
One or two of the officers .spok(i to us. 
IhT'sentl}'^ came a man who beckoned 
ns to follow him, which we did with- 
out the least idea of whither it was 
that we were bound. He led us right 
across the jvarade ground, and into 
tlic grand entrance of the baiTacks. 
Here we w ere received by a gentle- 
man, who addressed us in Italian, 
aud informed us that he was the 
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bead physician to the regiment, and 
the particular friend of the colonel, 
who was waiting up stairs to receive 
US. Up stairs ive went, the doctor 
preceding us, and volunteering to in- 
terpret. The room was a most de- 
lightful retreat from tlic glaring heat 
of the day. The floor was coolly 
matted, the walls were nearly bare, 
the sun was excluded, and nothing 
hot met the eye. The colonel was 
sitting on tljp divan at the upper end 
of the room. He rose as we tmteavd, 
and received ns most \ )ol i toly . Ir all him 
colonel to cxpn\ss the fact of his being 
at the head of a regiment. Hut in 
truth he was a much greater man than 
such a tith^ is wont to describe. Not 
only was his r(‘gimont so strong in 
numbers, but iie was tlio military 
governor of the to^vri ; his correct 
Style in theirown language is Miraiahi. 

We could sec i)lainly (‘iioiigh that 
he was a person of some consecpioiice ; 
but the Italian doctor was d<dermiiie(i 
to leave us, if possil)le, no chanci* of 
a mistake in this matt<‘r. lie inter- 
larded his iiitcniunciary discourse, witli 
a continual annotation of asides, which 
became monstrously amusing, seeing 
that they were spoken in full audience 
of the ijidividual who was their unsus- 
pecting subject. He inipres.scd on our 
serious consideration that the cohnicl 
was a veiy great man iii(l<^e<l ; able to 
do pretty well what lie liked in Mag- 
nesia ; and we v ore to take note that 
ho, tlic doctor, could do what he liked 
with the colonel. 1 do mfl know 
whether he handed over our speeches 
to the colonel in a more genuine state, 
than we were quite sure he did those 
of the colonel to us, from the (piantity 
of alloy that we were able to detect. 
It is probable that at le.ast la; polished 
our compliments, and somewhat ex- 
aggerated our conditions. At any rate 
we were a veiy pleasant party, and 
seemed mutually satisfied with our 
conversation. After a considerable 
inter\'al, during which we had par- 
taken of his hosjiitable cheer, we 
arose to depart. Hut he would ru>t 
allow Its to go, saying, that English 
officers visiting that strange, place, 
must be his guests, lie would liivst 
show us the ban'acks, and then we 
inust go liome with liim, and dine. 
This proposal delighted us much, and 
we bowed a willing assent. AVe had 


the curiosity to inquin? how he had 
been made awai*e of our arrival, m 
he evidently must have been, by the 
4okxm of his having recognised us on 
the parade ground, and having sent 
to us the invitation. He told us that 
in the routine of his daily reports, our 
descriptions had Im?cii presented to 
him as having arrived at the Khan : 
so that when ho saw us, he know who 
Ave must be. 

l^iTsfmtly AV(^ ])roceeded to inspect 
the barracks. Nothing coidd be uic(T 
or belter kojit than tlicy were in all 
respects. No Knglisli barracks coukl 
Ih‘, cleaner or bid, ter ventilated. \V’'c 
saAV also some of tin? ollioers' quarters, 
which s])oke Avell for the taste of the 
occupiers. The band, we found, Ava.s 
composctl i‘ntir(‘ly of natives. We 
had sn])]>osod that the mastca* of the 
band at least A>oiild have been a 
Ibreigiier; but wen? assured that I'ln- 
kish skill, unassisted, had the training 
of the musicians, and even tlw com- 
])osition of much of the music. AV'e 
Aveiit into the kit<dicn, and tasted the 
men’s tlijmer, whi(ih was ready i>rc- 
I)ared. It was a must excellent soup 
or hodge-]) 0 (lgc, that Meg Dods her- 
self might have owned. Thence Ave 
Avent to the stables, and here all aa'QS 
admirable. One might bo bold to say 
that no Europ(‘an regiment is better 
mounted. The coloners special stud 
Avas a noble collection, inAvliose exhi- 
bition ho had evidindlv much pruh*. 
AVe womni np <air ins]»cction with a 
visit to the hospital, Avhich we found 
the most admirable part of theii* 
menage. This w'a.sthe doctor sow n pro- 
vince, and h(! minutely exhibited par- 
tienlars. I h ave seen a great many h< >s- 
pitals ill my day, anil am able to judge 
that this Avas (?xcell«nt. The building 
was oJ’ no iiretcnco, but substantial 
convenience Avas consulted. It Avas 
quite, spacious eiioiigli for ventilation ; 
and the bods Avere all clean and com- 
fortable, and disposed at sufficiently 
wide intervals. This establishment 
is governed in cliicf by the Italian 
doctor ; but the second in direction, 
the surgeon as they term him, and all 
the otlier functionaries, are native 
Turks. Tlie dif;}>ensaiy is excel- 
lently Avoll kept, and among its duties 
is the keeping of a regular sick- 
register. This details in ftirin the ma- 
lady and treatment of each patient : 
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so that satisfiictory information con- 
cerning any particular inmate may as 
readily he obtained here as in any 
London hospital ; and medical prece- 
dents a8*certainly established. 

Tliis register our friend had the 
complaisance to submit to our in- 
spection, and w(j were astonish(‘d at 
the exactitude of its detail, lie told 
us that among his duties, is that of 
luahing a regular nosological return 
to govenunent p(Tiodieally, and a 
report of the number of d<*alhs with 
their rosp(;ctive causes. Few peo]>le 
would have been yirepan^d to find tlie 
exliibitioii of so miieh solicitude for 
th(‘. life and well-being of the. private 
soldier, on tlu^ part of the Turkish 
government. Such humanised j)oliey 
is at least woiidtu'fully iu contrast 
with all that wc hear of the domestic 
economy of these peojjle bat a few 
years back, and with what, by all 
accounts, is the method pursued, even 
at this day, iu the armies of Mehemet 
Ali. In a veiy recent number of a 
Freueh periodical are giv(ai some de- 
tails coiiceruing the military usages of 
that potentate, that. \Aitli every allow- 
ance. for possibhi exaggeration, h‘ave 
the impr(‘ssion of a terrible reality. 
Indeed, without iwecise data, it is 
easy to eoticeive that disease and 
deatlj must riot among such subjects, 
unless checked by vigilant super- 
vision. Their habits are very dirty, 
in spite of the ablutions to wliicli 
th(*y are e(Ujstrained by their religuui, 
which attect only thdr anus and legs. 
Of the beiietits of clean linen tluy 
are. iu mere ignorance, and their fatal- 
ism is tJie spring of all kinds of in- 
discretion. Think of se\ (‘11 or eight 
hundred such fellows congregated 
ill a baiTack, with iiior(‘ than the pro- 
bability that some one. oi‘ the number 
may have brought with him, from his 
dirty home, the contagion of tever, 
perhaps of jilaguc ; audit will be 
easy to conceive how great -and con- 
stant must be the care that can main- 
tain tlmin in toU'rable health and 
comfort — a caiHi that must subsist not 
only in the hospital, but be ext(‘,nded 
over all arrangements affecting them. 

The healthy and active appearance 
of the men was the best presuinptivcj 
evidence of the excellence of their 
r(^.gime. Had we even left Magnesia 
Avithout positive witness of their bar- 


rack economy, we should have felt 
sure that these men must be ably 
otliccred and well looked after. It is, 
with regiments as with shijis, a standr 
ill" truths that elticiency of condition 
is coni])atiblc only Avith etficiency and 
sympathy on the part of theodicers. 
Tlic grand secret of our naval disci- 
l>linc is the recognition of this truth: 
and no wlierci does it liiid a more full 
exemplification than on board our 
ships. 'riierc cv(‘ry officer (every 
good officer) feels for, and Avith, his 
men. Nothing, save the positive rci- 
4|uireiru‘iit of the service, is all(>wc*.d to 
interiere with their eoiiiforl. lliocare 
of tlicdr health is as much the ambition 
and duty of the captain as is the. care 
of his ship. Few things iu the strange 
world afloat would strike a hiudsmau 
more, than tlic minute attention ha- 
bitually ])aid to men who are lioiirly 
liable to the most perilous risks. At 
th(i need of the service, limb and life 
are freely veiiturcxl; but not a wet 
jacket is hilli(‘ted, nor a meal pro- 
rogued Avantonly. Jack, avIio is bur- 
dened with no care for himself, be- 
comes devotcjd to his oHicers Avho care 
for liim ; ready at their bidding to 
jump overboard, or to turn to and 
get the mainmast out all standuig. 
A Avel I -ordered niaii-of-war, where 
this feeling prevails from tlie ciuarter- 
deck to the forecastle, affords perhaps ' 
the tiiiest exhibition of harmony of 
purpose of Avhicli our nature is cap- 
able. The ins])Cction of a single regi-^ 
memtis insufficient ground whereon to 
found general observations *, but so 
far as this one specimen is con- 
cerned, we c;\n s]>eak of the Turks as 
ha\ing made some slight api>roach to 
this most desij-abl(‘ condition. We 
Avere snrjiriscxl to find an Osmauli In ^ 
the ])osiiion of surgeon to tlic esta- 
blisliment; because tlie religious prin- 
ciples of such a one are understobd 
to be invincibly opposed to tlie pi-oser 
cutioii of the studies that must qualify 
f(»r such a post. Without dissection 
Avliat can they know of anatomy? 
and unskilled in aiialomy, how can 
they guide the knife li(‘aliiJgly aineiig 
the intricacies of the human frame? 
Yet all the operative surgery in this 
hospital is the care of the native sur- 
geon, by Avhom tlui most formidable 
operations are successfully pflformed. 
The best proof that these medicos are 
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iHP to their work, la found in the fact, 
.tliat the sick-list was very small. It 
' was quite sunmsing to sec how few 
feeds were occiiiuetl. Indec<l, the men 
are so well clothed, well fed, and lodged 
«so aiiply, that their tenure of health 
nmst bo far more secure when on ser- 
vice than when in their own homes. 

^ Our inspection had occupied some 
tiinc, and brought the day 'well on to 
the hour of dinner. The hospitable 
colonel having right courteously satis- 
fied all our inquiries, led the 'way to 
bis doinicilt*. Among the notable ex- 
IKJricuccs of this day, it w’as not the 
least that he himself by his ])rcseiicc 
afforded us, euabliug us to mark the 
tone of feeling suhsistiiig between 
bimsdf and ins men. I will defy any 
liarsh taskmaster to take nre junong 
bis men, and prevent my reading in 
their demeanour tlu^ fact of his im- 
gcnlleiioss. Aversion and constrained 
fear, arc motives loo i)owerlul 
for the jjossibility of suppix'ssion in 
the presence of ilieir object. Tlic 
eye is too faitliful an index of the 
soul to gi^'C no sjiark when the lire of 
hatred rages w ithin. But as u e passed 
through the diflercut buildings, every 
eye expressed cheerful in^ss and satis- 
faction. Tliey seemed pleased at (uir 
ciuiosit}", and gratilh'd with his visit, 
lie himself seemed delighted to ])lay 
the part of exhibitor, lie walked 
through tlie different conipartiuents, 
not exactly wdtli llie air of an English 
' dragoon, but still w ith a good ileal of 
the soldier about him. Take liini all 
in all, he was one of the two best 
fipccimens of Turkish great men that 
I have seen. The first place J reserve 
for my excellent friend tlic J’asha of 
Khodes. With all in's slouching, 
happy-go-lucky air, it was astoiiisliiiig 
to sec how much grace lie managed to 
preserve ; and how' the, sense of autho- 
rity w as kept up, nohyitlistanding tlic 
simifficity of his good Iiiimour. 

When a man asks you to dinner, 
unless, indeed, he be a gipsy lj>ing 
under a hedge, it is usual to suppose 
that must eiitci’ his house. We 
liad reekoiied on being introduced to 
the particular establishment of the 
IMiraliihi, and rejoicc<l in the prospect 
i»f so befitting a conclusion to our 
inoniing\s rcseiirches. But our friend 
inaj-shalled ns onward through stables 
tjuul -gardens, to the prettiest little 


kiosk you w'ould wish to see, snugly 
ensconced benoatli vines and creepers, 
at one end of bis dwelling. Here- 
away nature assumes a rcgulavitj" in 
her moods of which wc Englishmen 
know little in our own land. Here it 
really does rain in the rainy season, 
and rc8lly is hot in summer. Tims 
knowing," almost to a degree, the heat 
or (5okl they arc at an)" time to expect, 
the happy indigenous are in condition 
to suit their maniici- of life to ihe 
humour of the season. This kiosk 
was tlie usual summer sitting-room ; 
coiitri\ ed to a nicety in all resjK'cis 
so as to w-(Jo all cooling influences, 
and exclude the sun. The sides w en*- 
o])eu tow'ards that quarter whence, 
the briicze w^as w out to come ; and a 
beautiful ibuiitain threw- up its abun- 
dant stiH'iim so near to us that we 
almost received its siffashing. We 
w ere j aised somew hat above tlie level 
of the garden, wiiieh lent to our enjoy- 
ment tlie bleud(‘d odours of lemon aiul 
citron. No carpet was there, nor 
W'oollen substance, nor aught that 
looked Iiot. Cool mats covered the 
tesselated floor within; and witlioui, 
liu^ 03-0 was refreshed by giisliing 
wat(‘r, and by^the deep green of the* 
orange and lemon frees. Truly, one 
might be in a worse billet on a hot da)*^ ! 

But nothing edible a])])(‘ared, nor 
any table, nor other ai)p!isiuce wdjos(‘, 
jireseiiee we ar(‘ wont to associate 
with the iilea of dinner. One miglit 
almost have sup])f>s(‘d the kiosk to be 
tlie draw iug- loom, reserved for tlui 
colJeeliiig together of the guests befon; 
their proceeding to the ban(pi(‘t. Our 
host had ])ickc(l up another friend in 
tlie course of the morning, so that, 
witli ourselves and the doctor, he had 
a veiy rc,s])(‘ctabl(' ])art y. “ 

We had been bu^ a short time sitting 
in that' slate of palpable -waiting for 
dinner, wliicli from St. James’ loOta- 
Leite is one and the siune recognised 
misery, wlien our host propounded to 
ns, tlirough tlie doctor, the follow ing 
thesis. 

“ There arc different modes of din- 
ing, according to ditforent nations.” 
The proiiosition was axiomatic: wo 
looked assent, amfe? waited for what 
to come. next. 

“ The Euglisli have their >ray, the 
French theirs, and tlio 'riirks theirs, 
llow' will you dine to-day V ” 
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“ Like true Osmaiilis,” we criwl, tions of liosjutnlity tend still furtlicf 
emphatically and eiithuBiastically. to aggravate. On occasions when 

Truly, mine host^ wc have capital they wish to do j)articular honour to 
appetites, and, moreover, an old a guest, it is their custom to jack tittf 
proverb on our side.” bits out of the dish, perhaps to nilU 

Now, it is not to be supposed that upsucli morsels in a ball, and poptlieih* 
this worthy gentleman could really have into the stranger's mouth . Sometimes 
given iis an entertainment in th% styles the attentive host will dig his fingers 
lie oflered. No doubt it was but a' into the mass, and pile up the nicest 
conventional plirase, and meant no jiicces on the side of tin*, dish, ready 
more than the spcccli of the Mexi(‘an for yemr coiisiiin]>tion, and this by 
does, who tells you to consider his house way of saving you the trouble of selcc- 
and all he posse, sses as your own : — lion. Ifapj>y w ere avo that our friendly 
still it Ava.s civil. A sign Avas made entertahi<*r w'as content Avith this 
to one of the domestics, and significant milder exhibition of bcm*volciicc ; for 
jirepa rat ions Avere fortliAA'ith commen- it did not require any gi*cat ingenuity 
ced. Each of us Avas furnished Avith to i>rct(uid a mistak<* as to the identity 
anapkiii,Avhich we spread out upon our of inorcM^aiix. The malicious doctor 
knees. We further folloAved lca<l so seemed bent on making ns inufergo 
Jar as to tuck up our sh^eves r' then this trial, and did his best, with Avinks 

came a iiau.se. J^resently arnv(‘d an and Avhisjiei’s, to rob us of our igno- 

attendant, bringing an a])parat us much ranee. V(Ty kind Avas this good 
like a camp-stool, Avhicli Avas planted Miralahi to ns. We sat long, and 

in the. nii<Ist of us ; and, on the top of talked much Avith him, and he was 

this, Avas anon deposited a large and urgent in invitations to us to prolong 
bright bra.ss tray. On tliis, in a our stay in tlie city. The inducement 
twinkling, apiieared a ba.sin filled Avith that he held out Avas certainly tempt- 
a snA^oury composition of kind uu- iiig — nothing less than the promiso 
kiiOAvn. into this all hands hegaii^to that he Avonid have, on onr especial 
dig. It w as uncommonly good indeed, behoof, a grand rtwiew of all hia 
and Jiiother taste, troops. Had we been free to folloAv’^ 

oi4r .most assuredly 

"TJIJ liad, me clisli had vanished and Avas liave nceepted his invitation, as Avell 
siicdioded bA' another. And so it aa-us for the sake of its kindness, as because 
througliotit the repast : tlie first iiio- th(< chaiictJ of such a roA’ieAV is not to 
mentaiy pause* in the attack avhs the be met Avitli every day. lie did give 
signal for r(‘movaI of the reigning ns a military sp(‘etuele in a small Avay. 
basin, and tlie production of another. In the course of conversation hi* fell 
There could not have been les.s than njioii some inquiries concerning the 
eighteen or twenty dishes in all; most cutlass exercise, and requested illus- 
of thi‘111 (juite ca])ilal, and deserving tnitions. lie then call(*d one of his 
of more serious attention than the ilragoons, and juit Jiim through the 
bird-like ]>ecking for aaIucIi alone cavalry sword exercise, after their 
Hjiace aa'us alloAveil. On the aa IioIc, it maiiiier: and a ])articularJy ferocious- 
Avas a style of thing AAdiich Avould looking exorcise it Avas. 
hardly suit men seriously hungry : But the time Avas noAv come aa'Iioh 

but it suits these fellow s Avell enough, avc must bid farcw'cll to the good 
AA’ho, as they ni'.vcr take more exercise colonel ; and avc did so Avith a cordial 
than they can help, may be siqiposed sense of liis hospitality, and a gi*eat 
never to kuoAv aa hat doAAmriglit hmig(*r increase of respect for him as an ofB- 
is. Among their plats was one of cer. lie imrsued ns Avitli his good 
pancakes, made rigid artistically, and ollices ; sending the doctor to the, 
as thougli in regard of Shrovetide. Kliau Avitli us, to assist us in a settle- 
We wound up witJi a boAvl of sherbet, nient there, and giving us good coiin- 
or some variety of that genus, for the sel for our jirogress. He tried very 
consumption of whieli avc avci-c alloAved seriously, at first, to dissuade ils from 
the use of spoons. It Avould b(! plea- attempting a start so late in the day, 
sant enough to dine Avith them, Avere as he conceived it Avould be hnpos- 
it not for the barbarity of eating AAith sible for ns to reach ^RJanimeii, AAiiithef 
one’s fingers: a^evil which their no- avc Avere bound, that night. ‘ It is a 
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lodct, that travelling after dark is 
aale in Tiu*key: indeed, you would*^ 
hirdly be allowed, after nightfall, to 
jiafis a guard-house. -But we Avere 
^temlliied to take our chance of 
-nfeing the Histauce within the time, 
as We knew well that llie number of 
hours allowed by authority were very 
much beyond tlie mark of what we 
should take. Like a truly hospitable 
man, when he found us bent on de- 
parting, he set himself to s]jeed our 
departure. Ills friend the doctor was 
at the trouble of rej)eating to us several 
times, till we had pretty well learned 
them by rote, some of the most neces- 
saiy inquiries for food and i)ro vender, 
in the vernacular. AVhen we had 
written these down in the clmracters, 
and after tlie orthogiaphy of om* 
inuther-tongne, wc Iblt fully i)repare<i 
for all contingencies. 

How dillejeiit was the spirit of our 
departure from that of our entry! 
Not four-and-tweuty hours since, wc 


had ridden into the town, unnoticed 
and unsheltered : we were now almost 
pained to say farewell. So short a 
time had sufficed to work the diffe- 
rence between desolation and good- 
fclioAvship. And though this instance 
be but of a feebly marked, and almost 
ludierdts difference ; you have but to 
^lultiply the degi'ces, and you arrive 
at a picture of w'liat is evciy day liap- 
peniug in the course of the long jour- 
ney oil which we are all engaged. A 
man is stricken and monmiug to-day, 
because lie is desolate ; to-murrow' be 
is radiant with Joy, because he has 
found a soul w ith which lie can hold 
tWlow'sliip. The s])irit makes music 
only as the spheres do, in hannoiiy. 
When I have thought of llies(*. things, 
and felt that they tend to the cultiva- 
tion of liiiiiiaii syiiii)athies, It has 
seemed to me. that 1 might draw a 
mond hisson even from the veeollec- 
tion of my “ Hide to Magnesia.'’ 


Aiiifl wreawitj—owner oi a vast 
eistate takes little heed of the peasant 
gaj'dens fringing its cinmnifereuei!. 
AbsorlxMl in the eoiisideratiun of his 
foTOst glades and fertile curn-tields, 
his rich pastures and countless kiiie, 
he forgets the existen<ie of the pad- 
docks and cabbage-plots that nestle 
ill the patronising shadow' of his ]>ark 
paling. Oecasiunally he may vouch- 
safe a friendly ghiiici* to the trim 
borders of Xhc one, or the solitary 
milch COW' grazing in the other : he 
must be a very Ahab to view' them 
with a covetous eye ; for the most 
part lie thinks not of them, lii the 
broad domains that call him master, 
he finds ample employment for his 
energies, abundant subject of contem- 
plation. Thus it is with Englishmen 
and colonies. Holding, in right and 
virtue of their adventurous sjiirit and 
peculiar genius for colonisation, iin- 
territories in every quarter of 
'tiie globe — territories linked by a 
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titled -posts eiicir&ng the world — 
they slightly concern themselves about 
the scanty nooks of Asia, America, 
Wid Africa, over which wave the 
fbannei-s of their European rivals and 
allies. They visit them little — WTite 
about them less. In some cases this 
iudiftercuce has been compul^iory. 
Wlicii the second tith; of the Sovereign 
of Spain and the Indies was something 
more than aji enq)ty sound, and half 
America crouched beneath the Span- 
ish 'Voke, every discouragement was 
shown to travellers in those distant 
regions; lest some French d<*.mocrat 
or English Protestant should dis- 
seminate the tenets of Jacobinism and 
heresy, and awaken fffe oppressed 
nmltituch^, to a sense of their wrongs. 
Thus was it with Mexico, of whose 
f coiiditkni, until she rebelled against 
' the mother country, scarce any tliiug. 
was known save what could be ga- 
thered from the lying writings of 
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Spanish monks. Again, remote posi- , 
tion and pestilential climate have 
daunted cui-iosity and repelled re- 
s(3arcli. To the Dutch possessions in 
the island of Java this especially ap- 
plies. Seized by the, Knglish in 181 1 — 
to prevent their falling into tljg hands 
of the French — upon their restoration 
to Holland at the peace, their ex- 
goveruor, Sir Stamford liafHcs, wrote 
his voluminous and erndhe “ History 
of Java.” Tln*C(3 years Iat(*,r, fuithcr 
accounts wen* given of tin*, Lsland in 
Trawford’s ‘^llisiorv of th(3 Indian 
Archipelago.” In 18:^4, Alarchal's 
hook nas pnblish(*d at lirussels, but 
])rove(l a mere compilation from those 
above nametl. And since then, several 
works upon tin; same subject, some 
possessing m»*rit, liave been ])ruduced 
in Holland ami Germany, out of which 
countries tliev are little known. At 
file jirosent diiy, a periodical, appro- 
priateii to the afciirs of the Dutch 
I'^asi. Indies, ajipears n'giilariy at 
Ainstevduiii. Hut Englislimcii take 
little interest in Dutch colonies and 
colonists ; and although now and then 
some Eastern traveler has de^'>ted 
to them a casual chapter, for a (luarter 
of a century nothing worth the 
naming has been wTitten in our lan- 
guage with refer(3uce to the island of 
Java. 

Most men have a ])Ct eomitiy 
which, above all others, they de»ii-e 
to visit. Some long to roam amidst 
the classic ndics of Italian grandeur, 
or to eNplon; the immortal sites and 
ixjnow'iied battle-fields of Greece; 
some set their affections upon Spain, 
and languish aft(*r Andalusia ami the 
Alhambra; whilst others, to whose 
imagination the hardy North appeals 
num; strongly than the soft and enerva- 
ling South, m(*ditate on Scandinavia, 
thirst after the Maelstrom, and divain 
of Thor and Odin, of glaciers and elk- 
hunts. We have a fiieiid for whom 
the West Indies had a peeiiUai* and 
iiTCsistible fascination, to wdiich neither 
length of voyage nor dread of Yellow 
Jack prevented his yielding; wc 
have another — ^^vho has n(?ver yet lost 
sight of Britain’s cliffs — whose first 
period of absence from his native land 
is to be devoted to a pleasure trip to 
Ilindostan. Such fancies and pre- 
dilections may often be traced to early 
reading and association, but not un- 


ftrequcntly they aro capricious and 
unaccountable, and we shaH^uot in- 
vestigate wdiy the Eiisterff* Archi- 
pelago, of all the rtigions he hqd rea4 
an<l heard of, had the greatesit Rttra<^ 
tions lor Dr. Edward Sdberg, a yqim^ 
German physician of much iutelli- ' 
gence but little fortune, strongly im- 
bued with a love of adyenture and 
the pictures(pie, and with a desire to 
incrciisc his st(»res of medical and 
scientific knowledge. Hie motives of 
Ills pnderciini he liimself Is puzzled to 
explain. Many difficulties opposed 
tlKiinsclves to the realisation of hia 
darling ]>roject — a visit to the 8unda 
Jslamls. llis ineaiis w ere inadequate 
to the cost of so expc'iisivc; an expedi- 
tion ; and although the advantage of 
sci(*iice was om* of his obj(*ets, he had 
no hope tliat his ex)>cnses would be 
defrayed by the government of his 
own or of any other country. At 
last, through tVii‘mls in Amsterdam, 
he obtained tiui apjiointmeiit of sur- 
geon to a transport, on board of which, 
in Siqitcmber 18;}7, he sailed from tlie 
11 elder for the island of Java. Be- 
sides the sln])*s company, he had for 
companions of his vtiyage a liiiudreAi. 
soldierti and two officers. The Dutch 
East Indies hold out small temptation 
eitlier to civil or military adventurers. 
Few visions of speedy fortune, fewer 
still of rank and glory, dazzle the 
young and ardi*nt, and lure them 
from their native land to the 
fever-breiHling swamps of Batavia. 
Thus the Dutch government cannot 
afford to be veiy squeamish as to the 
character and (piality of the men it 
sends thither. Dr. Selberg’s account 
of Ids fellow-[)as.seiigers is evitleucc of 
this. “ Amongst the sohlicM's,” he 
says, were natives of v'arious coun- 
tries, Dutch, Belgians, French, Swiss; 
nearly half of them consisted of 
the refuse of thi; different Oerman 
states. Must villanous was the phy- 
feiogiiomy of many of these ; the 
traces of (‘very vice, and the ravagoa 
of the various climates they had lived 
ill, were visible upon tiunr counte- 
nances. Hmy were men who had 
serv(Ml ui Algiers, Spain, or the West 
Indies, who had been driven back to 
Germany by a craving after their 
native land, and who, after a short 
rcsklenco tlu^re, weary of inaetivlty, 
or urged by necessity, had enlisted in 
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the Dutch East IMia service. The on New-Ycar’s-tlay, the ship droppcKl 
Dutc]imcn consisted of convicts, whose her anchor in Batavia roads, at about 
imprisonment had been remitted or a lea^io and a half from shore. Tlie 
Abridged, on condition of their entering mud banks at the entrance of the two 
axi^onial regiment. These were the rivers which there enter the sea, pro- 
^ijrofst of the whole lot; they feared liibit the nearer api)roach of large 
no punishment, being fully persuaded vesstds; and many slups, observe a 
that death awaited them in the temble still greater distance to avoid the mal- 
climate of Java, and it was scarcely aria blown over to them by the land- 
possible to check their insubordination wind. 

' and excesses. Another very small 'J'Jic heat of those latitudes render- 
section of the detachniciit was com- ing rowing too violent an exertion for 
posed of a(lv(*ntur(‘i’s, wlioni wild European sailors, four Malays were 
* dreamsoffoilune, never to be realised,* taken on board the Iletsey and Sara, 
had induced to enlist for the sake of t<> maintain the cominunicatioii with 
a free passage.” shore. It was w^ith a joyful heart that 

Idleness would render such motley Dr. Selberg, weary of his ])rotraeted 
herds of evil-doers doubly diflicult tef voyage, sprang into a boat, and was 
restrain, and the Dnteli guVenmieiit landed in the port of Batavia. He 
provides, as far as is possible on found few traces of the gi*aiidciir which 
board ship, “for their occupation and once gave to that city the title of the 
amusement. On the Betsey and reavl of the East. The gem has lost. 
Sara, the name of Dr. Selbcrg’s its sparkle ; se.arci? a vestige of fonner 
tran.sport, guards were, regularly brillianey remains. Choked canals, 
mounted ; pipes, tobacco, dominos, falling houses, lifeless stre.ets, on all 
nine-pills, and even musical iiistru- sides nu‘ct and offend the e 3 'e ; only 
ments, were abundantly supplied to^ here and there a stately eclitice tells 
the restless and discontented soldiery.' of bettor days. 'J’lie most remark- 
Biit it wa.s the seiuson of the equinox, able is the Stadt-lluis, or town- 
Aud, foi* some time, sea-sicknes.s liou.se, a gigantic building of a simjilc 
caused such toys to be neglected.’ but apiirojiriatc style of architecture, 
Only when they had passed Madeira, with handsome 'wings eiielosing a 
the weather became tine, and Dr. large jiaved court. Fonnerly, this 
'»5feiberg was abb*, to enjo}" his, striiefnreiiicliKleil the trilmnals, bank, 
voyage and make his observa-' and foiindling-hos]»ital, but the iin- 
tions. The latter were at first con- hcaltlnness of the city lias caused the 
lined to the doljdiins, sharks, and removal of tlio.se in.stitiitions to the 
jshoals of flying-lish which surrounded . elevated suburb of Weltcvreden. TJie 
the vessel ; and as to the enjoyment^ wings arc still used as prisons. None 
it was of v(Ty short duration. After of the other jmblic buildings claim 
*the first month, tlie cool trade-wind especial notice. Built after the jilan 
left them, and they suffered from in- of Amsterdam, tlu^ dose streets, and 
tolerable heat. The soldiers had a the canals that intersect them, have 
finical aiqiearaiicc, standing on contribiit(‘d no little to the insalubrity 

fry with musket and side-arms, but of Batavia. Only in the day-time 
with a niglit-cap, shirt, linen slioe.s, does the city sliow signs of life ; to- 
and trousers for tlieir sole garments, wards evening, all Europeans dy the 
To add to the irksonienes.s of life at poisonous atmo.sphorc that has dc- 
sca, there was litth; cordiality amongst stroyed so many ol‘ their countrymen, 
the officers, who lived apart as miicE and seek tlu^ purer air of the suburbs 
as their narrow quarters would uIUav. and adjacent vilhig(‘S. There they 
One of them, a young lieutenant, have tJieir dwelling- hoiiscs^jiiKl pass 
who, in hopes of advancement, had the night. At nine in the moniing, 
abandoned his eountiy, family, and the roads leading to Batavia arc co- 
fulstress, was unable to bear up against vered with carriages, — as necessap'' 
the regrets that assailed him, and shot in Java as boots and shoes arc in 
Inmself early in the voyage. For fear' Europe, walking being out of the 
-of quarrels liertveen soldiers and sail- question in that climak% — and life 
ors, the IJnc was passed without the * returns to the desertcnl city. Chinese, “ 
4jsual burlesque cercinoiiic.s. At last, Arabs, and Armenians busy them- 
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selves in their shops, where the pro- Here mechanics, with the simplest 
ducts of three-quarters of the globe and seemingly most inadequate tools, 
aix> displayed ; the European mer- give a perfect finish to theii* manu- 
chant, clad in a loose cotton dress, factiires ; here are shops full of toys, 
repairs to his counting-house, the clothes, food, of every thing in short 
public oAces are tlirown open, and that can minister to the wants and 
the bazaar is crowded wj(t]|L the tastes of (.Chinese, Javans, or Eurd- 
numerous races of men whom com- i)ean8. “ On the roofs of several 
morce lias here assombhid. Chinese houses, I saw jars, some 

Including the neighbouring villages - with the mouth, others with the bot- 
and country-houses properly belong - 1 tom tunicd towards the street. They 
ing to it, the city of Batavia contains^ are so plaeed in conformity with a 
about 3000 European inhabitants, ! singular custom. The jar Avhose bot- 
cxclusivc of the garrison, 23,000 tom is turned to the street indicates 
Javans and Malays, 14,700 Chi- tliat there is in the Imusc a daughter 
nese, GOO Arabs, and 0000 slaves. A not yet grown up. When the damsel 
grievous fiilliug off from tlic time bijcomes niarriagi‘able, the position of 
Avheri the po] mint ion Avas of 1 GO, 000 the jar is roAorsed; and Avhen she 
souls. 'J'he Arabs, Chinese, and marries, it is taken tloAvn altogether.” 
Javans, Iiavc each tludr allotted Both numerically and by reason of 
quarter, or camp, as it is termed, their (mergy and industry the Chinese 
'rhat of the Arabs is in the Ilua Ma- form a ATry imjK)rtant part of tho 
lacca — a remnant of the old Portu- population of .lava, and but for the 
guese nomenclature — and cemsists of precantioiis of the Dutch goveru- 
ii medley of Ioav, Dutch-built houses, inent they Avould soon entirely 
and of light bamboo huts. The overrun the island. The number al- 
Arabs are greatly looked up to by the IoaatJ to settle there annually, is 
aborigin(‘s, avIio attribute to them an limitiul by law, and during Dr, 
espociiil lioliiKjss on aceoiiiit of tiieir S(dbcrg’s stay at Snriibaya, he saw a 
strict observance of the Mahomedan * large junk, eontainiug four hundred 
hiAv ; and to such an extent is tliis them, compelled to ])ut back Avitli- 
njverence carried that vessels known rout landing a passenger. Thus their 
to ladoiig to them are respected by numbers are kept stationary, or may 
the pirates of liie. Archipelago, lie- . eA'en be said to decn‘ase; for in 1817, 
markable for their quiid, orderly Kaffles estimated tluj Chinese in Java 
lives, crime is said to bo iinkiioAvii Jit m»arly a hundred thousand, Avhilsb 
amongst them. They are under the Dr. Selberg, twenty years later, cal- 
orders of a chief upon Avliom tho > ciilates them at eighty-five thousand. 
Dutch governinent confers the title of ‘ Although in China emigration is for- 
]\Ijijor, and avIio is aiiSAverablc for the bidden by hiAv, from tin*, oA'^er-popu- 
good beluivioiir of his countrymen, lated districts, .and Avheu the harvest 
Whilst tiMAa'Tsing their quarter, Dr. fails, thoiisjiuds of Chinesti make their 
Selberg ol)served, hi front of many of escape, and repair to Aairions of the 
th(‘ doors, triuniplial arches of green Ejist Indian islands. The majority 
boughs, decorated Avith coloured of those in Java ha v<? been born thei ‘0 
paper — an indicatioji tliat the oecu- of JaA%an wonnai married to C/hinest) 
])ants of those dwellings had recently men, A\dio compel their Avives to adopt 
returned from a pilgriniagi* to ]M(‘.cca, their national usages. The children 
and thence had a peculiar claim on of these unions Jirc called pernakans 
the respect of Jill true believers.' by the Dutch, and in their turn arc 

The A\my to the Chinese district is married to Chinese. The result has 
through a labyrinth of deserted been a race Avhich cannot be dis- 
sfcrcets and crumbling houses, abau- tinguislied from the pure Chinese, 
doned on account of their iiiihealthi- Ncav comers from tile mainland gene- 
ness. The contrast is striking on rally arrive Avith little besides tho 
emerging from this scenij of solitude clothes upon their backs, and obtai^i 
and desolation into the bustling ^ employment and sujiport from theit 
Chinese Kampong, Avhcrc that active^ more prosperous countrymen tintU 
and ingenious people cany on their- they know the customs and language 
innumerable trades and handicrafts, sufficiently to make then* Avay unas- 
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ii^6d. Proud and conceited’ as they 
in their own land, in Java they 
humble and submissive, and seek 
liieir ends by craft and cunning. La- 
V ^^rioiis and clever, they would be of 
l^t benefit to their adopted country, 
out for their gi’eediness and want V 
principle. In that oppressive and re- 
laxing climate, the European workman 
has no chance with them, ami more- 
over they accomj)lish the same results 
with half the number of tools. On 
the other hand, they are sensual and 
debauched, and desperate gamblers. 
Their favourite game is'rojilu), a bas- 
tard Rouge et Koir, at which tliey 
anindlc the sim])le Javans in the most 
iinseriipuloiis and barefaced manner. 

The imhealthiness of Ratavia, 
arising from stagnant canals, bad 
drinking-water, and adjacent swanii)s, 
has oftesn biam oitoiu'oksI}' consid(‘re.(l 
to extend to the out ini island. The 
whole lias been eoiuhnniual for the 
fault of a fraction, rntermittent and 
remittent fevers, and dysentery, are 
the diseases most eonimon,** but they 
uye generally contliied to small dis- 
tricts. “Java,"’ says Mr. (Iiinne, 
siijpgoon of the 7Stli R(‘giiuent, wliieli 
was quartered in Batavia during the 
whole ])orii)(l of the Britisli occujia- 
tion, from 1811 to 181»“), “ need no 
longer be held up as the grave of 
Europoans, for, exeeiit in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of salt-marshes 
and forests, as in the city of Batavia, 
and two or tlircc other ])laces on the 
north coast, it may be safely affirmed 
that no tro]>iral climate is sujierior to 
^at in salubrity.” The autiuu* of a 
hastily writt(*ii and desultory voluine 
of oriental travel,* founded, however, 
on personal expei'ieiKie, goes much 
fiirther than this, and maintains, that 
vith conimoTi pru(lene(*, eschewing 
m toto the vile habit of drinking gin 
and water whenever one feels thirsty, 
living generously but caretully, avoid- 
itig the sun’s rays by always ushig a 
close or hooded carriagi*, and taking 
common precauTiions against wet feet 
and damp clothing, a man may live, 
and enjoy life too,* in Batavia, as long 
m he M ould ill any other i).irt of the 
wprld." [Mf. J)avi(lson here I'efers not 
tf* to the city of Batavia — which he ad- 


mits to bo a fktal residence, especially 
in the rainy soa^n — but to the stib- 
iirbs, where he mided some y(Nirs. 
These, however, only come in the 
s(M 5 ond class, as regards salubrity, and 
are miicli too near the swamps, forests, 
and^iniy sea-shore, to be a desirable 
abode, except for those vdiom busi- 
ness compels to live Avithin a drive of 
the city. Waitz, tlie Dutch Aviiter, 
111 his Levensrei/cln voor Oost TnSe^ 
divides tlie European settlements in 
JaAM into lliree classes; the healthy, 
or moimtaiti districts, Avherc the air 
is «lry, and the temperature mofleratc ; 
the less healthy, Avhieii arc Avarni and 
damp ; and tiually, the positively pe.s< 
tiferous, avJkto, Ixisides tremeudons 
heat and great moisture, the atmo- 
sphere IS laden Avith marsli miasmata. 
Weltevr(‘d(‘, RysAvyk, and the 
Aullages, or ratlier yoMAm//-//*-, south' ot* 
Batavia, b(‘long to the second class ; 
Batavia itself. Bantam, CJieribon, 
Tiibaiig, and BanjoAvangne, to the 
third, or worst division. And Dr. 
Selberg informs us, that tlu‘ only t\Ao 
ii])as-trees Avliose existence he could 
asceiiaiu, grow at C’heribon and Baii- 
joA> angle, which of course Avas lik(‘l 3 ’' 
to confirm tlie ]>opubir superstition 
concerning tin* baneful inlluonec of 
that troe. "I'he coincidence, Avhicli 
at first ajqiears remarkable, is of easy 
explanation, llie upas ])refen‘iug a 
swanqiy soil. 

AVitli rosjiect to the p(»ssible lon- 
gevity of Enrop(*ans in ffavu, Dr. 
Sel berg’s account mat (*ri ally (liffers 
from Mr. DavidsouV estimate. I’lie 
Dutch employes have sem* sixteen 
years in the colony to be entitled to a, 
fnrlongh and fr(‘e passag(‘ borne, and 
tAventy years for a pension, ^"ery 
fcAV, according to the doctor,, Hat long 
enough to enjoy the one or the other. 
And those Avho do, buy the ]>ri\dlege 
at a dear rate. Their emaciated 
bodies, enfi'.ebled minds, thin hair, and 
dim <*yes, sIioav them to be blighted 
ill their prime. 'JVuc it is that, A\dth 
fcAv i‘\cei)tions, they uttiTly neglect 
lh(‘ primary conditions of health in a 
hot couiitiy. They enervate, them- 
selves by sensual indulgences, and 
consume "spirits and spices by Mdiole- 
sale. There is an absurd belief 
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ngst them, that drink keeps off 
xlisease and preserves life, a case of 
</.?// hibmdum mit m(Stimdum ; whereas 
tlie truth is }>recisely the contrary, for 
in that climate spirits arc poison. 
The fact probably is, that they drink , 
to dispel ennui, and to banisli, at least 
for a while, ^ic roffrt't they fofel at 
havincf cxclmiiffcd Europe for Java. 
Dr. Selbevju^ states, that (jveiy Euro- 
pean lie si)okc to ill the colony, huif^ed 
to leave it. But the voya^Tij home ; 
costly, and so they liuj?er on until 
death or their fiirloufth relieves them. 
Some lucky onc*s siicroed in making 
ra)>id forliuies, but tliese are the very 
few, wliose example, howeviT, snfiiees 
to seduce others of their coimtry- 
men fnun their Dutch comforts, 
to brave hwers, tigers, mosquitoes,, 
and the other great aiul little 
jierils of Java, in ]uirsint <»f wealth 
which they rarely ae(piirc, and which, 
when obtained, their impair(‘rl health 
renders it difticult for tlumi to en- 
joy. Another class of the colonist 
consists of num who, having com- 
mitted crimes in their own country, 
have fled from the vengeance of the 
Jaw. 'riiesc are tliought littte the . 
worse of in Java, where the traiisition ' 
from OIK* quarter of the globe to the 
oflicr seems admitted as a specie.^ of 
moral 'whitewashing. And indeed, 
bad characters so abound amongst the 
scanty Europ(*an p^qinlation, that if 
the resy)ectabl<* ])ortion kept them- 
selves aloof, they would jirobably 
be found the minority. Many of 
the riqu’obates have r<*alised con- 
siderable iiro]»erty. The rich liost of* 
the ])rincipa,l hotel at Siu'abaya, is a' 
braiidotl gali<\v-sJave. Dr, Sclb(*rg 
often found hims(*lf in the soeicty of 
hard drinkers, and these, u hen wine 
had loos(^ned their tongues, would 
let out details of their past lives, 
whicli at fiipirt greatly sljoekcd Ms 
simplicity. “ I was once,” he says?. ' 

invited to a dinner, 'which ende<l,>is 
usual, with a drinking bout. » My 
neighbour at the table, was a Dorman 
from the Rhine provinces, who had 
been twelve years in Java. He got 
very drunk, and spoke of Ins beloved 
coiintiy, which he should never gee 
again. He was a man of property, 
well looked upon in the isJaiid, and 1 
asked him what had first induced him 
to settle tliere. He replied veiy- 


qnietly, that it was on account of a 
theft he had committed. 1 started ' 
from ray chair as if an adder had 
bitten me, and begged the master of 
the house to let me sit elsewhere than 
beside that luau. He complied with 
my request , at the same time remark'- 
ing, with a smile, that J should hoar 
similar things of many, but that they 
were Phiropeans, nud jolly fellows, and ^ 
their coudiict had been blameless siiice' 
their residence in Java.” In such a 
state of society, the best i»lau was to 
abstain from inquiries and intimacies. 
So the doctor found, and after a 
while, was able t»»^eat the exc(*Hent 
Javan dimicrs, and si]» his Mcdoc 
and llochhcimer, without asking orj 
caring whether Ms fellow-feeders 
wonhl not have be(*ii more in their 
places in an Amsterdam Zuclithaus, 
than in an honest man’s company. 

Dr. >Selberg was at Batavia during 
the wet season, when torcents of rain, 
i>f whoso abiindauee and volume Euro- 
peans can form no id<*a, alternate with 
a sun -heat that cracks the earth and 
])uni])s ii|) ]>estilen(*(^ from the low 
marshy ground iqjon which this fover- 
nost is l)uilt. He had abiiiidant op- 
portunity to inv<*stigate the causes 
and s.nnptoms of the*- I'e^ crs and other 
prevalent maladies. His zeal in the 
caiisii of science Ivyd him into scrioiifi 
peril, by ijidiieing him to )>ass a night 
in the ?*ity, at a time Avlum that un- 
lucky portion oilhe inhabitants whom 
l»overty or other causes j)revent from 
leaving it, Avere dying like files from 
the ellects of tlie noxi(ms exhalations. 
I’lie quality of the air was so bad 
.sensibly to atr(‘ct the lungs and ol-’ 
factories, ami impede ros])ii*atioii; and, 
though exposed to it but a very few 
hours, he ex p(Ti('neod various unplea- 
sant symptoms, only to be dissipated 
by recourse. t(» bis medicine cliest. 
Hence some idea may be formed of 
the terrible (iffect of that coiTupt at- 
mos]dicre upon those \a ho continually 
breathe it. The jdagiic of mosqui- 
toes, who find their natural element 
in the ma 3 *sh-va))our, also contributes 
to render Balavia an intolerable sleep- 
ing-placc. < )iie very singular ])hcno- 
menoii obsen^d by Dr. Selberg, but 
for which he does not attempt tq a(t!- 
connt, is tlie strong odour of musk 
Gonstantly perceptible in the city and 
its eiwjroiis. 
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As less interestlug to;4:lie general 
to the medical reader, we pass 
*>.)>, mex the doctor’s.febrile researches, and 
'Vi^ aiecoTnp him to the town pf Sura- 
V i t^a, to which he proctiedad after a few 
jdays’ stay at Batavia** “ It was four 
: hi the afternoon when we came to an 
. . anchor : in an instant the ship was 
surrounded by a swarm of the small 

* native boats — ^tambangans, as they arc 

* called; and we were assailed by all 
'^manner of noisy gre(*iiugs and ofters 

of service. Some of the applicants 
wished to row us to tlie town ; others 
; insi|}ted upon selling us fruit and (iat- 
t V abios, jjine-apples, shaddocks, arrack, 
dried fish, boiled crabs, <fec. &c., con- 
f^tained in tubs audjars of very du- 
bious cleanliness. Cliiiiesc pressed 
uppp oiir notice tlieir various wares ; 
— ^iai’gc straw hats, beautifully plaited ; 
cigars, parasols, Indian ink, bins, and 
. the, like trifles. Hero was a Javan 
piip^ /all of boots and shoos, of all 
colours ; yonder, a floating nnuiageric 
of parrots, macaws, apes, and cocka- 
toos, equally* variegated, and to be 
^sold f(»r a song. There \N'crc jewellers, 
and diamoUiL mc^hants, and dealei's 
in* ca^ved^ horn and ivdry ; washcr- 
\yomea petitioning for custom, and 
'^Ipbiting c(*rtificates of honesty 
in a doaeii difterent languages, not 
of which they understood; 
^^iipesv fulU of young Javan girls, 
-r—Vth^e ’last also fori sale. I at^ 
' saw , that J"^ had cOnie into a 

neighbourhood where European civi- 
lisation haiEmadc considerable pro- 
#gress. / ’Tfithoiit exception, I found 
‘^le inprals of tluj aborigines at the 
ISfowefet pitch in tJic vicinit^^ of the 
large Euippcan estahlislinnjnts. 

“ It was a cheerful bustl^pg scene. 
*^Torc, sir, food !’ /^ir, you are vidcome !’ 

* Cfol^froinJ^adjing ! V Shoesfor a silver 
florin I’ ‘ Capital arrack ! ’ and fifty 
other cries, mingled with the screams ' 
and cl latter pf the birds ; whilst a great 
wiJSfjf-ontang from Borneo, and a 
,^umber of monkeys, in different boats, 

ipSultW one another by the Aust dia- 
^ bflHcal grimaces. M^^uy of the ca- 
noes 'ware s^iere hollow trees, en- 
closed, ; to ‘pro^^nt Hicir capsizing, 
in, a fmuqie*--woKK of large bamboo 
ste^i^t^teo^cf these being fixed trans- 
. Tersel;f''t9 bow and stem of the boat,. 

■ « nud having their extremities connec^ 
by othcr^j running parallel toit Toe 


li|ffttness‘ and buoyancy of the bam- 
boos obviate all risk of the boats 
swamping. I have scon them out in 
a rough 'sea, tossed upon the waves, 
and showing nearly the whole ctf their 
keel, but T never knew one to upset.” 

The town of Surabaya, or Sorabaya, 
(Crocodile Resort,) is situated to- 
wards the eastern extremity of the 
north coast of Java, opposite the 
island of Madura, and at five hundred 
English miles frem Batavia. It stands 
in a large plain near the mouth of the 
Kalimas, or Gold River; and, at the 
present day, is the most flourishing of 
the Dutch establishments in Java. 
"Jlie climate is damp and hot, the 
tliennoincter often standing at ciglity- 
flve in the night; but it is Jess 
unhealthy tlian that of Batavia. The 
river is not drained and frittered away 
by canals ; the tow'ii is wifll planned 
and open ; and the handsome houses 
arc bitcrspersed with l)eautiful gar- 
dens. As .'rt Batavia, however, the 
liai*bonr is more or less impeded by 
inud-bauks, wliicli i>rcvcut tlic en- 
trance of large ships. Favoured and 
encouraged by the Dutch governor, 
General DaendeLs, and by his succes- 
sor, Baron Van der Capellen, the 
place grew rapidly in size and pros- 
perity. It possi^sses • mint,' an 
ai'^enal, docfci^ for ship-building, an- 
chor-lbuuderics, and other similar esta- 
blishments, Notwithstanding tliese 
advantages, tlie Eurojioau population 
amounts, iu the tOAvn and entire pro- 
vince, which lattiir is of vionsiderable 
extent, to no more than six liimdred 
and fifty jiersons, cxcliisiye of the 
tr()0])s. The whole, population, of all 
nations and oolours, readies a quarter 
of a milliou. The mode of living is 
far gayer and more agreeable than at 
Batavia, Avhich, whatever it may Jiav c 
been in former days, is now a mere 
place of business, a collection of offices, 
sjiops, and warehouses. At Surabayti 
life, is more secure and its enjoyment 
greater. Every evening, during the 
fine scaspn, the large„ square in the 
.Cliinese quarter — composed of mas- 
give comfortable buildings, coutfdbting 
favourably with the fragile huts of 
ilift Jav^ma — is converted into a 
kind of fair, where-tlic whgle, city as- 
sembles. “ The place is illumined 
with a tlioiisand torches, wliich in- 
crease, to a strangei‘’s eyes, the curious 
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e^totic character of the scene. Ja- young, leopard-like spots are disce|;;iii 
vana* Chinese, Europeans, Ldplaps, ible on its skin. As it grows oldef, 
Ohe Batavian term for the children Qf they disappear, and the hair becOtnea 
Europeans and Javan women^ and of a uniform black. In the interior 
various other races,’ crowd thither to of Java much mischief, is done by 
gaze at the shows and performances, these cowardly but bloodthirsty and 
There Jug^er^. and rope-dancers dis- cunning beasts. In tlie deighponr- 
|day their dexterity, far surpassing hood of the large European settto- 
that of their European brethren; ments, accidents are less fr^uent, 
Chinese comedies are acted, and Chi.<% the tiger shunning populous distrieti^ 
fiese orchestras' jar upon the ear of the and retreating into the forest oit th^ 
newly arrived foreigner ; the Hon- approach of man. When one makSs 
gengs (dancing girls) go through their its appearance, tlie authorities gdpe- 
series of voluptuous attitudes ; gongs rally order a battue. Very few, how- 
are beaten, trumpets blown ; Chinese ever, arc killed, though a price is set« 
gamblers lie upon the ground and rob upon their heads, and they contlime 
the Javans at the much-loved games to destroy about three hundred Jav&a 
of tzo and topho.” The people cf per annum, on a moderate ayetagSe. 
Java are very musical, after tlusii- This is, in great measure, the fdtilt of 
fashion, and have all manner of the natives themselves, who, iti^ead 

instruments, many of a barbarcSis jof doing their utmost to exterminate 
description, some borrowed from the the breed, entertain a sort of super-, 
Chinese. They arc much addicted stitious respect for their devoiu*ers, and 
ter dramatic exhibitions and puppet carry it so far as to place food 
shows, and claim to be the original in- places to which they areknOvhi to rj^'^ 
venters of-the ombres chinoises^ figures sort,' thinkingthcreby to propituttothe 
moved behind a transparent curtaui. foe, and keep his claTt^s off, their wives 
Crawford, in his “ History df the In^. and children. They themselves, whek 
dlan Archipafogo;^^?^ gives them ^Compelled toJppose the tiger, or when 
credit of this triumph of Invohtii^ led against him by' thdlc, European 
genius, which has fbuud its. way from alli^s,^^how vast coolnes^ahdcourag^i 
the far East to the streets of LoMoh, tlic mote remarkable, as, in ordinary 
and to Monsieur SerapUin's saloon in cii^umitanecsfdOf danger, they 
the Palais Royal. , ^ nd means a>bVave people. 

’ Javan diversiOftH are’not all of tlie quotes several anecdotes of th^irlji^ 
same humarLand' gentle , character ,,as les^sncss before .wild boasts,: 
those just dited. Although mild aitd Solberg furnislics one o( a silfhilal’ 
peaceable' in ^lispdsition, the Javans kind:* “A Javan criminal AvaSif Icon- 
are passionately fbndcf lights Ixjtwccn Momned by the Sultan to 0gli%U 
animals. Whilst beholding these rOyal tiger, ^hos 4 i^ ferocity wis rafeef^ 
encounters, ‘ th^r usuaf^'calm gi;avity the highest point by want ^ 
and mysterious reseryedisappear, and ' ^ancP^ artiticial irritation. The only 
are. replaced by theiinoisy, vehopient i ' weapon allowed to the human 6om- 
eagertmss of an ^rited boy* Cock- S^featant was S kreesc with the poipt 
fights* arc jy^ ^a^ydgue, anlHn many broken off. After wrapping a clQ|f;h 
an old JaWL^piE^m exploits (ff t^ipdnd hiMcft fist and'hrm, tim 
the crested 66mbatfm(e,< are related ; entered the arena Avith lin air «ef un- 
inastratfifoflat(ghablifrinagniloqd(«iee. daunted cdlmficgs,' ibid fixed a steady 
But other and nuorc serious contcsi^ menacing gaz6 ripon the brute. .«^The 
frequently take plaiee. Befpre siieak-^ tiger sprang furiously upon hw'^m-n 
ing of 'them, ^iro turn to Dir. SeHierg’s » tended victim, Avho AVlth exlfa-ordSk 
spirited at^ouut of afrtiger-ftant, Avhicli ifary bdidness and rapidity thriist 
ocenped auringjiis stay at Surabayai. left fist into the gaping jaw^, anp at ^ 
Tigers of various spSbiUs abqinid 14 the ^anie ’moment, with his HqGii 
Java. The commonesbare tlie royal, r though pointless dagger, ri^ed,4p 
ti^ ^d the leopai’d, of^v'hieli'' the beast to tlie very heart. /Ttri legs 

anihml' tlie blahlt^, tiger is .a bastai^, than a minute, the tiger 4hy |d^kd at 
variety. Cubs of bdtli ^kind^* arej^ . his conqua*or’s feet. TbckJ^minal 
frfiqucntly found, in the ;Bamo latr ^. not ' oidy forgiven b^ exmoblkl 
and* when the black tiger* Is very by liis soA^crei^i,’’ .‘ as 
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/ . 4 tiger iuiving attacked atid tom 
wogoian, a Imnt was ^rdered^ 
jM l>v. Beab^g was invited to skare 
ia it. He got on horseback before 
Ih^break, but tlie sun was iip aini 
Jtot whm he reached the place of 
feadezvous, where he found a stixiug 
of Enrupcaus and Javans. 
“ ill front of us was^a small w^ood, 
tlndced and tangled with bashes : this 
19m the tiger's lair. At about twenty 
paaes from the tre(;s, we EuioiKsans 
poatod ourselves, wltli our rides, 
twelve pfti^es from each other, and in 
Hlie form of a semicircle, llehind us 
WJ8 a close chain of several hundred 
J^ans, aimed with long 
Jd^ises, and short sw'ords. iFtlie 
ti^r broke through our ranks, tliey 
were to kill him after their fashion. 
1%« natives — those^ at least, wim 
have not. kervod as sohJier.s — b€‘iiig 
unskilled in the use of lire-arnis, are 
not trusted with tliein, for tear ot‘ 
sH^cidents. h>om the opposite .side of 
the wood a crowd of musiciaiis now' 
advanced, beaibig drams, triangles, 
and gongs, and making an infenial 
diii,ipteiLded to scare the tiger from 
hia larking place, and drive hint t<»- 
i^ards us. We were all on the alert, 
fiwked, eyes riveted on the 
fmd. /J¥ejustruiiu}nts eauni nearer 
bad ikenrcr, and I exjjocted each mo- 
Ulijeid; to w^e the monster sprhig fprlli. 
'‘^luere w'cre no signs of him, however, 
bdd preseiii}y the lajalers stood befor4^ 
US. Heaitil}^ disap}K)inted at this 

f ttkle^bv^hase and unexpected result, 
about to join tlic hunter sta- 
to my left, when' lhe ojie c*u iny 
^tnpr hand called a Javan, and bade 
Mm thrust his l^ce into a. hush on 
my front, betwec% our line and 
wood. Jni])ossible, thought 
the beast should b© there; 
and I iurued tgt speak to my friend. 
I had utterctl bttt a w’ord'mr two, 
whoit ^ rustle and rush made me look 
tound. The .T^van stood before the 
ebdehiag a tiger by the throat 
^ with both hattd$. The brute was al- 
. ready 'pierced 'with bullets, lanees, 
and daggers : a broad stream of blood 
SiEiiwed over the face of the Javan, 
w^ho cdutinued tirmly to grasp his 
ettemy;,.M^JifS[ .we iseleased the lileless 
carcase , from his hamls. His wound 
i/aa not so serious as "we liad at tot 
li^arod : a bit of the scalp w'as torn otf, 


jpid thft, Mse slightly injured; He 
and appa.rei!dly sta|u!M[^ 
revived ©»Jy when an official in- 
formed Mm ^lat lie should recKuve 14m 
reward of ten doliarg, set upon the 
head 'Cf e\^or5^' tiger." 

Although tlniBc field-days occa- 
sionally take place, the Javaiia Mive 
auothei* and easier way of tiger cabl- 
ing, by means o1* a magnified rat-trap, 
baited with a gciat, and of whidi lihe 
jtloQr closes as the tjii^' fuslies/Mi. 
The captive is thenkilhi'd wjth batn^ki^ 
speai's, or, more frequently, JbraiiftiJer- 
red to a strong w'oudeli 'cage, and 
taken to a town, where he contaibntes 
to the amusement of his conquerors 
by fighting the buffalo. The Java • 
Imflklo is (>r the largest, species, to'r 
covered w ith short thick hair, and hM^ 
sliarj) Iionis, more than two feet l(Wdtg, 
growing in a nearty horizontal direc- 
tion. His colour is of a dirty bluc- 
Mack, and altogether he is a very 
ugly customer,* a.s toe unfortunate 
tiger usually finds. For these duellos 
t)c(.>veeu tlie fiirest grandee and the 
lord of the plain, a nigular arena is 
(‘Tccted, suiTouuded by strqug pali- 
sades, iHdihul wljiich stand Javans 
armed w ith lances. Affer the bufifafo 
has been bnmgUt into the ring, a 
native, generally a chief, approacite* 
the tigor’.s cage with a dancing step, 
accompanied by music, opens it, and 
r(* tires in the same uiunner, keeping 
his eyes tixed upon t^H^ tig^n*. The 
tiger, who well knows his, formidable 
opponent, comos unwillingly forth, 
and creeps round the arciiia, avoid- 
ing his foe, and w atching au oppor- 
tunity to spring upon IiiwS head or 
neck. Presently the butfaJo, who id 
•almost always the assailant, rusliea, 
‘'With a tremendous bello|v, at hi& 
sneaking antagonist. Tlip tiger seizes 
a,4*avourable moment, and fixes his 
long (daws In the biiffiilo's neck ; but 
,^hc furious bull dashes him against 
Ihi palisades, au(h yelling fearfuUy,;he 
reluf<juishe.s liis hold. Tic now siiirks 
the C4>iHl)at more., than ever ; ba^ the 
buffalo follows him pp till he pieisees 
him with his horas, qy CTushes him 
to death against the barrier. Some- 
tiuic^frieml Tiger proves dunghill from 
liie Very first, and*then the Javans 
goad him. with pointed sticks, scMd 
him with boiling vrater, singe him 
with blazing strkw, and resort to* 
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other hi»a»ii<e devices to spur hia 
eourage. H tho baifalo %ghts 
which does not oftea ha^poa, he is 
subjected to similar persecutiofis. Bat 
the poor ti^ has no clyuice aBewed 
him ; for if he does, through pluck 
and luck, prove the better beast, the 
Javans, who evidently have lajot the 
slightest notion of Mr phiy, or any 
sympathy with bravery, subject him 
to Wi unpleasant opei*ation called the 
mmpoh. Th^ malie a. ring round 
him, and torment him till he hazards 
a desperate spring, and limls lus death 
upon their lance points. 

It iff a rmiarkable fact, that the 
Java tigers seldom or nevoi* aittack 
Europeans. They consume th(* natives 
by dozens ; but lir. Selberg could get 
mo account of an onslaught m a Dutch- 
man or any other white man. The 
Javans are well aware oi’ this, and 
assert, that if a number of Europeans, 
amongst wdioui tlmro is only one 
native, are exposed to the attack of 
a tiger, tho^ native is invariably tlie 
victim. This assertion is coufinned 
by many examples. Dr. S(‘Iberg con- 
jectures various rcftisons for this ck*- 
centricity or ofUMivism, whichever it 
may l)e termed, "on tlie })art of the 
tiger, and aauongst other hypotheses, 
suggest^ that the animal may be 
paitial to the liogoo of the Javans., 
who anoint their yellow' carcases with 
cocoa-nut oit. The Javans them- 
selves explain it differently, find main- 
tain that the souls of Em’opijaiis pass, 
after death, into the bodies of tigers — 
a bitter satire upon those whose mis- 
sion it was to civilise and improve, 
and who, but too often, have pitietred 
to persecute and deprave. Such a 
superstition demonstrate more than 
■whole volumes of histor}^, after what 
manner the first acquaintaiuie was 
made between this artless, peaceful 
people, andtlieic European conquerors. 
The early administration of the Dutch 
in eJava was marked by many iicts of 
cruelty. “ Their leading traits,” says 
Baffles, “ were a haughty assumption 
Of superiority, for the pmpose of over- 
awing the credulous simi)licity of the 
natives, and a most extraordinary 
timidity, which led them to suspect 
troacheoy and dangen* in quarters 
where they were least to be appre- 
hended.” Tims we find them, in the 
sixteenth century, murdering the 


Pi'iiice <rf Madura, his wives* eshitf 
drott, and Mlowers, merely heoa/w^ 
when he came to vhdt them on boai4 ; 
their ships, with Metidlj mtentioiK 
and by previous agreement, liis „ 

rous retinue inspired them wil^ akrm/ 
The massacre of the Ohinesc in the, 
streets of Batavhi, in the year IfTElli: 
when nkib thot£$and were slain in colft, 
blood in the course of one 
is another crime on record against tli|a 
Dutch. Step by step, their path 
marked with blo()d, tln^ people who 
had at first tlmnkfiilJy received per* 
mission to ostabliSli a single factoiy, 
obtained possession of tho whole islaM. 
On j$ar southern side there are stlH 
two nominally mdopenderit luiuces^ in 
reality vassals of the J^utch, and exist- 
ing but at their good pleasure. "Ibe 
])vestmt chn.rac:t(*r of the l>iTtcli admi* 
nistratirm is mild ; the slav'es, pispe- 
cialh, now few' and decreasing M 
nmnber, are humanely treated, ani* 
in fact are bett(‘r ofi' than tlie 
ordei's of the free Javans, being bm-' 
ployed as household servants, wliUst 
the natives drag out a painftil sihd 
laborious existenoe in the rice 'mid 
(joflee-fields. Hut, however good tbd 
inftmtions of the Dutch goverument, 
hewever meritorious the endeavowim 
. of certain governors-geueral, esjve- 
cially of the excellent Van der Ca- 
poUcii, to civilise and improve the 
Javans, little progress has as yet bein 
juade tow ards that desirable end. In 
the interior of the island, 'ivhere Euro*^ 
jjcai4s are scarce, the cliaracte of the; 
natives is far bettor than on tlm coast, 
where they have contracted all JfW 
virus of u Inch the. example is so plon- 
tifidly afforded tJiem by tJjoit' cort- 
quei-ors . J ) wel I i ng in wretched, hufesf 
the cost of wliose nmterial» 
tioii v’^iiried. In the time of 
from five to ten shillings, th^y 
for a wretched i)ktance,^ the soil tiimt 
their forefathers i)ossessed. Brutali^^ ; 
ht>w"evcr, as, they at6, living from 
hand to mouth, and sufflptiug ftxnd 
tlie disea sc.s incident to povertjr hdHl . 
the climate, and from otheril intro-* 
diiccd from EurojM), they a]q>6artd6r- 
ably contented. Jn tlie midst of th^ 
misfortunes, they ha ve one great solaioe, 
one consoling and engi* 6 Bsi 4 g vice; 
they live to gamble. For a ^me of 
ebanoe, tliey abandon every thing, 
forget their duties and families, spend 
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iieir own money and that of other 
mple, and even 3 et their Uberty 
east of the die. It is a nation^ 
nalady, extending from the prince to 
Se boor, and including the Liplap^ 
ji^half-breeds, who generally unite the 
of their European fathers and 
Indian mothers. The beast-dghts arc 
j^opular^ chiefly because they aflTord 
'Snch glorious opportunity for betting, 
fiesides cocks and quails, tigers and 
4>aff^oes, other animals, the least 
pugnadous possible, are stimulated to 
H contest. Locusts arc made to enter 
lists, and are tickled on the head 
with a straw until they reach the 
fighting pitch. Wild pigs are caught 
in snares and opposed to goats, who 
generally punish them severely, the 
Javan pigs being small, and 'possess- 
ing little strength and courage. Then 
thei^ are races between paper kites, 
wiiose strings arc coated wdth lime 
and pounded glass, so that, on coming 
ii\ contact, tliey cut each otlicr, and 
«the falling kite proclaims its owner’s 
bet Jost. And by day and night. Dr. 
Sdberg informs us, ou tlic high roads, 
imd near the villages, groups are 
tb«be seen stretched upon the earth, 
playing games of chance. Nor arc 
these by any means the lowest of the 
people. The doctor cites several in- 
stances of the extraordinary addiction 
both of men and w'omen to this vteo. 
I{e had ordered a quantity of cigars 
of . a Javan, who undertook to make 
ap4> d^ye^ ^ hundred daily, for which 
lie was ^ be paid a fl6rin. For tw^o days 
the man kept to his contract, and then 
did not show his face for a week. On 
iii^tir>% it appeared that, although 
wi^^tch^ly poor^-aud having a large 
^niiiy to suf^i't, he had been unable 
to resist the dice-box, and had gone 
to gamble away his brace of fioii^s. 
To get rid even of this small sum 
might take him some time, thanks to 
the infinite subdivisions of ^van coin- 
age, whick descend tq. a Pichi, or 
small bit of tin with a hole through 
it, *! whereof 5,600 make a dollar. 

Selberg left Java, a Dutch 
pUbl steered .the ship aS^^far as Pas- 
saruaug. llie man appeared very 
melail^l3% and, on being asked the 
cause bf bis sadness, said that, during 
hisfu^ieius trip, his wife had gambled 
savings. He had forgotten the 
in his money-box, and, on going 


home, the last doit had disappeared. 
Dr. Selberg asked him if ho could not 
care his better-half of so dangerous a 
propensity. She is a Liplap, sir,” 
replied the mail, with a shrug, mean- 
ing that correction was useless, and a 
good lock the only remedy. The 
merchants who ship specie and other 
valuable merchandise on vessels 
manned by Javans, supply the crew 
with money to gamble, as the only 
means to rouse them from their ha- 
bitual indolent lethargy, and ensim) 
their vigilance. 

Whilst rowing up the Kalimas, Dr. 
Selberg was greatly dazzled by the 
bright eyes and other perfections of a 
young half-breed lady, ais she tobk hiir 
airing in a tambangan, richly dressed 
in European style, and attended by 
two female slaves. A few days after- 
wards, when diiving out to visit his 
frioud Dr. F., the German chief of 
the Suhibaya hospital, he again caught 
sight of this brown beauty, reclining 
in an elegant carriagc-aiid-four, be- 
neath the shadow of large Chinos<5 
parasols, hold by servants in rich 
liveries. Our adventurous Esculapius 
forthwith galloped after her. Un- 
fortunately, his team took it into 
their heads to stop short in full career 
'—no uncommon trick with tl^e stub- 
born little Javan horses — and before^ 
they could be prevailed upon to pro- 
ceed, "all trace of the incognita 
was lost. Subsequently the doctor 
was introduced to her husband, a 
German of good family, who had left 
his country on account of an unfor- 
tunate duel, and wiio, after a short 
residence in Java, where he held a 
governnKmt situation, had been glad 
to pay Ilia debts and supply his ex- 
(pensire habits by a iparriage with 
a weahliy half-caste hoires§. The 
history of the lady is illusfrative of a 
curious state of society. She was the 
daughter of a Javan sMve and a 
Dutch gentleman, ' the administrator 

one of the richest provinces of the 
island. As is there the ease with 
almost all half-breed children, and even 
witti many of pure European tilood, 
she grew up under the care of 
mother — fhat is tp say, under no care 
at all — in the society of Javans of the 
very lowest class, her father’s domes- 
tics. . The Dutchman died When she 
was about ten years old, having pre- 
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viously ackttowleijged h€r as his 
daughter, and left her the whole of 
his property. The child, who, till 
then, had l^en allowed to run about 
wild and almost naked, was now taken 
in hand by her guardians, and con- 
verted, by means of European clothes, 
into an exceedingly fine lady. Edu- 
cation she of course had none, but 
remained in her original state of bar- 
b^ous ignorance. Four years after- 
wards she became acquainted with the 
German gentleman above-mentioned, 
and soon afterwards they were mai'- 
ried. Dr. Selberg gives a character- 
istic account of his first visit at their 
house. “I went with Dr. F. to call 
upon Mr. Von N., but that gen- 
.tlcman was out. ‘Let us wait his 
return,’ said my fi‘icud, ‘and in the 
meantime wc will see what his lady 
is about, and you can pay your re- 
spects to her. N. likes his wife to be 
treated with all the ceremony used to 
a lady of condition in our own coun- 
try.’ We passed through several 
apartments, filled with European and 
Asiatic furniture and luxuries, and 
paused at the entrance of a large open 
room. With a slight but significant 
gesture, F. pointed to a gi’oup which 
there oftered itself to onr vieiw. On 
a costly carpet lay several of Mr. Von 
N.’a black servants, both male and 
female, and in the midst of them was 
Mevi’ouw Von N., only to be distin- 
gitished from her companions by the 
richer materials of her dress. A 
silken sarong (a kind of plaid petti- 
coat,) and a kabaya of the same ma- 
terial composed her costume ; a pair 
of Chinese slippers, of red velvet, em- 
broidered with gold, lay neai’ her 
naked feet. She rattled a dice-box, 
and the servants anxiously awaited the 
throw, watching with intense eager- 
ness each movement of their mistress. 
Down came the dice, and with an in- 
articulate Cry the winners threw them- 
selves on the stakes. So preoccupied 
were the whole party, that for some 
moments wc were unobserved. At 
lost an exclamation of surprise warned 
the lady of our unwelcome presence. 
The slaves ran away helter-skelter. 
Mevrouw Von N. snatched up her 
slippers, and with a confused bow to 
Dr. F., disappeared. I was coufoun^ed 
at this strange scene. My companion 
laughed, led me into another room, 


and desired me to say nothing of w!|li| 
I had seen to N., who presently 
in, and received us with the unafi^ 
fected frankness and hospitality un|»^ 
versal in Java.” The Vrouw waft 
now summoned, and, after awh^^, 
made her appearance in full Enropeail 
fig. Conversation with her wii^ 
difflcnlt, for she could not spes^ 
Dutch, and through a fecUng of 
shame at her ignorance, would imt 
speak Malay. Neglected by her hus- 
band, and placed by her birth in an 
uncertain position between Javan and 
European w’^omen, the poor girl 
neither the education of the latter, 
nor the domestic qualities inherent in 
the former. Subsequently Dr. Sol- 
berg passed some time in Von N.’s 
house, and his account of what there 
occuiTod is not very creditable to the 
tone and morals of Javan society. 
Driving out one moniing with mS 
host, the latter quietly asked him if 
he was not carrying on an intrigue 
with his wife. " “ You may; speak 
candidly,” said he, with great uuooii^ 
eern, and to the infinite horror of the 
innocent doctor. It appeared thil 
Von N. had allowed his lady to dis- 
cover a conjugal dei’eliction on his 
part, and he suspected her of using 
reprisals. “ She is a Liplap,” he 
said, ‘‘ and though you are only an 
orang bar (a new comci%) you know 
what that means.” Shocked by 
this cynical proceeding on the part ol 
Ills entertainer. Dr. Selberg jeft 
house the next day, after presenti|i| 
Von N. with a double-barrelled gun t|j 
payment of his hospitality. Through- 
out Java, and even where hotels 
exist, private honaos are jiirari^bly 
open to the stranger, and his recep 
tion is most cordial. But. on his dca 
Pt^rture, it is incumbent on him^ ac- 
cording to tho fiustom of the island, 
to make Ids host a present, 
valuable to show that he has not 
cepted hospitality from ulggardi^ 
motives. " > 

The credulity and ^superstition dl 
the Javans exc^d l)elief. Dmutfis, 
omens, lucky and unlucky days, as- 
trology, amulets, witclicr^ rOre with 
them matters of faith and reveretiee. 
They believe each bush and 
even the air itself, to be ii^abited 
Dhewo or spirits. Not Satisfied wftli 
the numerous varieties of siipernatur^ 
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ings witli which their, own tradi- swrevse to violent exertion, tras finished 
)!«s supply them, they have bor- befoie the gowanieut became aware 
wed others from the Imdians, Per- of its commencement. Its wigia was 
ans, and Arabs. The Bhewos arc most absurd aa|d triding. An old 
spirits, and great respect is woman gave out that she had dreamed 
^Wn to them. They regulate the a dream, ami that a deity was about 
fpwtb of trees, ripen tli© fruit, inur- to alight upon the mountain top. 
ifflar^Htkoruttnmg streams, and abide A curse was to fall upon all who 
iHho still shades of the forest. But did not work at a road for his dc- 
leir ^ourite dwelling is the Warin- scent into the plain. Such bound- 
le tree (jfints IndimJ wliich droops less credulity as this, is of coiu^se 
is b>Hg branches to the earth to form easily turned f;o acconnt by mis- 
hem a y>alaCe. The Javans mingle chievous persons, and lias often been 
heir superstitions Tjpth the com- work(*d upon to imitc the Javans to 
mmest events of every-day life, revolt. U'Ue history of the island, 
®€wa, for instance, will throw a even in modern times, abounds ui iii- 
ifetie earth, taken frmn a new-made surrections, got up, for the most part, 
|p?ave, into the house they intend to by men of little talent, but po8si*ssiug 
tob, persuaded that the inmates wHl sufficient cimnlng to turn the imbe-. 
dierel^ be plunged into a deep sleep, cility of their countrymen to their own 
When they have done this, and e§f[3e- advantage. 

C^ly if they have managed to place The weakness of the Javans’ iu- 
ttie earth under the bed, they set to tellects is only to be equalled by their 
^'orkmth full conviction of impunity, strange w'ant of memory. A few 
BiamboD bosces of soil are frequently wi*eks aftia* the occurrence of an 
fohnd in the possession of captured event in which they themselves bore 
thi«%es, who usually confess the pur- a slutre, they harv e' totally forgott(‘Ji 
pose to which they were to be ap- lartli ks time ami circiirasLanees. 
^ied. During the English oeiupa- None of tliem ha^^e any idea of 
tion, it was casually disGOvcr<id that a their own age. Dr. Selberg had a 
buffalo’s sdiull was constantly eiir- seivant, appai*ently abemt sixteen 
.riied backwards and fonvards from years old. 1J(‘ frequently asked him 
QUO end of tlie island to the other, how old he was, and ncvi‘r got the 
T%e Javans had* got a notion that a same, answer twice. Marsden re- 
frightful curse had been i)row()imeed marked this sam(‘ peculiarit}' in the 
upon tlie man who should alU»v it to Sumatra Malays, ami lJumboldt in. 
remadu stationarv. After the skull the C’havmas Indians. Tlio lutfor 
travelled many hundn^d miles, it peojde, hoAvever, do not know' how 
win brought to Samarang, and tiiere to count beyond .flA O or six, which is 
, English resident had it thrown not the case with the Javans. I'hcir 
the sea. The Javans looked on want of meinorv renders their his- 
(luietly, and held the curse to be torical records of question abh^ value, 
ueutralised by tb#' white men’s inter- producing an aMiib confusion of 
UCfttion. Dr. Selbei’g gh'(*s various dates, in addition to the childish tales 
Uther examples, observed by himself, and extraordinaiy mwrepresentations 
of the ridiculous superstitions of th^e which they mingle with narratives 
sunple islanders. A very I'miiarkalne of real events. 
om is giveu in fftie woi'ks of Kiiifies . Although, as ah’emlv observed, the 
Crawford. In 1814, it was found corruption a,p«l immorality of tlicj 
■ ^ that a road had been made up to natives in and near European estab- 
the lofty sunimit of the mountain of lishme.nts gi’eat as their virtue 
: The road was twenty feet and sinqdicSy in the interior, it can- 

broad, and abdHl sixty English miles not tie «aid tliat ciime abounds in 
in length, and a condition of its con- any part of Java. Within the pre- 
( being that it should cross sent century ]irayers wm read for 

I po wa>ter-course, it straggled in count- the Govemor-geiicrars j^fety when 

i }!m ^ig^asags up the mountain side, he went oo a journey, mA thanks- 

f ®ii» gMpic work, the result of the giyinga oflered up on his return? now 

j tf a whole pr the whole ishind be travelled 

habituaUy andveonst^^^^ over almost as safely as any part of 
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Europe. The Javans are neither 
quarrelsome nor (’.ovetoHs, ami even 
when they turn robbers they seldom 
lull or iU- treat thq^^. they plunder. 
On the other hand th(^y are terribly 
sensitive of any injury to their 
honour, aUd an insult is apt to 
produce, the terrible Amiikj freftfy 
rendered in English as '‘rmiuiug 
a mack.” It is a Malay Avord, 
fflgnifyiii^ to attack e^ine one fu- 
riously and desperately Avith intent to 
miu'der him. It is also used to ex- 
press the rush of a wild beast on his 
prey, or the charge of a body of 
trooivs, especially with the bayonet . 
Tills outbreak of revengeful fuiy is 
frequent with Malays, and by no 
means uncommon amongst davaus. 
In the latter, whose usual cJianu‘t(‘r 
is so gentle, these sinhhni and frantic 
outbursts strike the bcdiolder Avith 
astouishinent, tin* greater that there 
is no previous indication of the com- 
ing stonn. A Javan lias received an 
outrage, perhaiw a IJoav, but In* }»rc- 
servesi his usual calm, grave de- 
inc*anoui*, imtil on a sudden, and Aviili 
a terrible shl•i(^k, lui draws his kreese, 
and attacks not only those avIio havw 
ofleuded hint, but unolfemliiig by- 
standers, and often the persons lie 
best loves. It is a. temporary in- 
sanity, which usually lasts till he 
sinks from exhaUvStion, or is himself 
struck doAvn. The ]iaroxysm over, 
remorse iissails him, and he beAvails 
the sad results of his matta gkib or 
blinded eye, by AvJiicli term the 
Javans fr(*queiitly designate therewnA 
Apprehension of danger often brings 
on this species of d(‘lirium. “ 'Fwo 
Javans,” says Dr. Selberg, “married 
men, and intimate friends, AV(*ijt one 
day to Tjamljui*, to sell bamboo Inis- 
-kets. One got rid of all liis stock, 
went to ii Ohiiicse shop, bought a 
handkerchief and lunbrella for Jus wife, 
-and set out on hj| home Avitli 

his companion, A\m^^acW)eeii unfor- 
tunate, and had sqN|(||Pliing. llie 
lucky seller was in higl^pirits, child- 
ishly delighted at his success, and 
with the presents he took to his Avife ; 
his frien4" walked by his side, grav e 
and silent.^ Suddenly the former also 
became mute ; he fancied Ids comrade 
envied and intended to stab him. 
Drawing Ids kreese, he fell upon the 
uiioflcinding man, and laid him dead 


upon the ground. Biidden repentances^ 
snc(xHHled the groundUss sus]>icl^^ 
and cruel deed, and some Javan^*,, 
Avdio soon afterwards oame up, found 
him raving over the l)ody of his friend,, 
ami imploring to be delmmed to jus* , 
tice.” StiUlom, hoAvever, dojes^, ant, 
mndk make onty one victim. . " ThiC 
.JuA^aii women are not subject to theirqf 
fury- fits, but ai'e not on that account 
the less dangerous. Of an extremely 
jealous dis]w)sitiou, they have qpiet. 
anti fuibtle means of revenging tl^mir 
selves upon tlu‘ir rivfds. They are 
skilled m the prc'.paration of poisonn 
— of OIK* especially, Avidch kills slow*ty, 
occasioning symptoms similar to those 
of consiim[)tion. AV'hen a Javan per- 
<*.eives tl!^si‘, she resigns herself to hor 
fate, knoAviug well what is the niattm* 
Avith her, and rejecting antidotes m 
useless. And lCurop(*aii physicians 
have as yet done little against the 
effects of this poison, Avlmse ingre** 
dients they cannot discover Avith suffi- 
cient accui*acy lo counteract theiil^ 
A medical man told Dr. Selberg that 
cojiper dust and human hair Avete 
amongst t)u*Ln, coinliined with othei*^ 
sulistauces ontir(*ly unknown to hboa,. 
Tlie (lose, is usually administered in 
rice, the chief food of the Javans* 
Arsenic, another poUon in coiiunbn 
vm, is sold in all the bazaars. Thin 
l>oisonvng practice is not unusual 
amongst Liplap women married to 
Europeans, and Avho^ although nomi- 
j^l^C.Miristiaiis, possess^ for the mpst 
qHll^ll the vices and superstition# of 
their Mahometan sisters. The latter 
can harilly be said to have any reli- 
gion, for they know little of the faith 
of Alahomed beyond a fcAv of its out- 
ward forms. It has btxm remarke^}^ 
that since Java has been more mUd^ 
goveriKid, and that the natives havp 
been better treated by >lKi Dutch, 
(laMiks have been fiu* lesa fre(|ja^. 
By kindness, it is evident tlutt 
may be done with the Javans, wh^ 
gratitude and fidelity to those wild 
shoAv it theniy^’e admitted by all Eu- 
ro])eans avIio have lived any tihie In 
the island. Another exadlent quali^ 
is tli(*ir lov(i of truth. The tribunals 
have little trouble in ascertaiiiitig a 
dim Inal 's gui It . He at once confesses 
it, and seeks no other ;j||tenuatffiii 
than is to be found in tmWmial plea 
of moral and momentary bliiidncs|j.^ 
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^^ Fassaraang was the last Javan 
lOwn visited^ by Dr. Selberg. He 
h|d promised himself much pleasure 
m exploring the province of the same 
ilMusle, and in examining the various 
i^^bjects of interest it contains. He 
to ascend the volcano of 
j';WSaji Bi*omo, whose tieiy crater, 

: from a distance at sea, had ex- 

;/4t^^his lively curiosity; he wished 
; 1t0 Visit the ruins of old temples, ves- 
" tiggs,6f J^van civilisation a thousand 
’Shears' ago, and to gaze at the cataracts 
which, dash, from a height of three 
^ hi^di^d feet, down the rocky sides of 
Mount Aijima. But he was doomed 
i? io disappoiptment. Up to this time 
hii^ health had been exccllon|g neither 

I ‘Verting his wholesome (lerman com- 
1; ple^on into the bilious tint that stains 
the cheeks of most Europeans in Java. 
Thd climate, however, would not fore- 
go its cnstomaiy tribute, and, on his 
masage fr^ Surabaya to Fassaruang, 
ne feu sei^ously ill. After suffering 
for A wedt on board sliip, he felt some- 
what better, and went on shore, but 
experienced a rdtlapsc, and was carried 
senseless into the house of a rich «Favan. 
He was gradually getting acquainted 
with the comforts of the country he 
had so much desired to visit. Already 
he had been Pearly choked by the 
\ marsh vapour at Batavia, half de- 
voured by mosquitoes, and' *all but 
droned in a squall. In the island,^ ^ 
, J||ra, whilst traversing a swamp, 
oi(l%h shoulders of a native, his bearer 
hof attempted to rob him of his watch, 
knd, on his resenting this liberty, he I 
aaid his boat’s ^w were attacked, mid > 
narrowly escaped massacre. And* 
no^ came disease, aggravated by the 
miimr nuisances iucidentai to that 
land of vermin and venom. Confined 
to>bed by sudden and violent fever, 
he reoeiv^ every kindnek and atten- 
taon from his mendly host, who, on 


leaving him at night, placed an open 
cocoa nut by his bed-side, a simple 
. but delightful fever-draught. Awn- 
ing with a parched tongue and burn- 
ing thu-st, he sought the nut, but it 
was empty. The next night the same 
thing occurred, and he could not ima- 
gine who^ stole his milk, lie ordered 
two nuts and a light to be left 
nem him : towards midnight a slight 
noise attracted his attention, and 
he saw two small beasts steadily and 
cautiously approach, stare at him 
with their protruding eyes, and then 
dip their ugly snouts into his cocoa 
nuts. These free-and-easy vennin 
were geckos, a species of lizard, about 
a foot long, of a pale grtiyish-green 
colour, spotted with red, having a 
large mouth full of shaip teeth, a long 
tail, marked with white rings, and 
sharp claws upon their feet. Between 
f these claws, by which they cling to 
whatever they touch, is a venomoua 
secretion that distils into the wounds 
they make. Dr. Selberg was weh .ac- 
quainted with these comely creatiifc- 
and JiPd oven bottled a couple, whicB 
now grace the shelves of a German 
^museum ; but, in his then feeble and 
half delirious state, Acir presence in- 
timidated him ; and; fancying that if 
he disturbed their repast, they might 
transfer their attentions to himself, he 
allowed them to swill at leisure, until 
an accidental noise sjcarod them away. 

{ Tlieii' visit , was, perhaps, a good 
omen, for, on the following day, tho 
doctor found himself sufficiently re- 
covered to return on board his trans- 
port. After some buffeting by stoi-ms,, 
and a passing ramble in St Helena, 
he readied Euwqm'f hh cravings after 
Eastemtravel tolerably assuaged, to 
give his countiymen the benefit of hia 
notes and observations upon the fair 
but feverish ^hoi^ of the J^diaii Ar« 
dnp(*i««rt .V aiL 
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THE CAVE OP THE KEGtClDES ; 


AND HOW THREE OF THEM 

“ Oliver J^ewman” is a poem 
which I opened with trembling; for 
the last new poem that ever shall be 
read from such an one as Southey, is 
not a thing that can be looked upon 
lightly, l^en it came to us from his 
grave, “ like the gleaming grapes 
when the vintage is done and the 
last fniit of such a teeming mind must 
be relished, though far from being the 
best ; as we ai’c glad to eat apples out 
of season; which, in the time of them, 
we should^ h ai’dly have gathered. But 
this is not to the purpose. I was 
surprised to find the new poem built 
on a history which novelists and 
story-tellers have been nibbling at 
th(^c twenty years, and which seems 
to be a peculiarly relishable bit of 
news on an old subject, if we may 
judge by the way in wliich literary 
epicures have snatched it up piece- 
meal. In the first place, Sir Walter 
Scott, whb read ove^ thing, got hold 
of a “ Ndrtfr American publication,”* 
from whidi he learned, with surprise, 
that Whalley the regicide, “ who was 
never heard of after the Restoration,” 
fied to Massachusetts, and there lived 
concealed, and died, and was laid in 
an obscure grave, which had lately 
been ascertained. Giving Mr. Cooper 
due credit for a prior use of the 'story, 
he made it over, in his own in- 
imitable way, and puts it into the 
mouth of Major Bridgenorth, relating 
his adventures iif America. Southey 
seems next to have got wind of it, 
reviewing “Holmes’ American An- 
nals,” t in the Quarterlg, when he con- 
fesses he first thought of King Philip’s 
war as the subject for an epic — a 
thought which aftenvfirdhibecame a 
fiame, and determined to make 
Goffe (another regicide)NHi hero of 
his poenqt. A feW details of tlie story 
got put of romance and gossip into 
genuine hfciier v. ' in a volume of 
“ Murray’HyPiily Libraiy % aUd the 
great “ Eiu^ator” of Oliver Crom- 


FAR^D IN NEW ENGLAND. 

well’s mystifications* condenses theWjf 
again into a single sentence, obhen^:^^^ 
ing, with his usual buffoonery, that 
“ two of Oliver’s cousinry fied to 
England, lived in caves there,,^ and *' 
had a sore time of it.” And niow ' 
comes the poem from Southey, full of 
allusions to the same stoiy, and, after 
all, giving only part of it ; for I do 
not see that ally one/has yet men- 
tioned the fact, that three regicides 
lived and died in America after tho^ 
Restoration, and that their sepulchi^s 
are there to this day. 

Ill truth, the new poem led me to 
think there might be some value In a 
certain MS. of my own, — mere nbtes ' 
of a traveller, indeed, but results of a ' 
tour which I made in New En^hnd , 
in the sumiper of 18 — , dulling vmkh, ' ' 
besides visiting one of the hauhts of 
,tlie fiigitives, 1 took the pains to in^ 
vestigate all that is extant of ^ir 
j^tory. I found ih^e a’ queer llKld .1 
account of them, written, and 
worse arranged ; the of ‘one Dr. 
Stiles, who seems to have lihen sodie- 
thing of a pious Jacobin, and whose 
reverence for the murderers of King . 
Charles amounts almost to idolatiy. 
Hd^as president of Yale College, at 
Newhaven, and thoroughly possessed 
of all the hate and cant about Malig-^ « 
Hants, which the first settlers of New 
England brought over with them as 
ail heir-loom for their sons, A member 
of his college told me, that Stiles used 
to tell the underi^aduatcs thht silly 
story about the king’s being hanged - 
by mistake for Oliver, after the Res- 
toration ; and that he only loft it off 
when a dry fellow laughed out at the 
narration, and on being asked what^ 
there was to laugh at, replied, “ hang- 
ing a man that had lost his neck«” 

< After reading the doctor's book on the ' 
Xtegicides, 1 cannot dodbt the anec^. ' 
'dote, for he carries his love of wyifr 
into rapture ; talks of “ entertoiiEdff * 
angels” in the persona^of Goffe and 


• Notes to “ Perw-il of the Peak.” f iMotes to “ Oliver Ne^ 

t Trial of Charles I. ahd the Regtoides, which 1 see referred to in " 
man, ^ but 1 have not the bo^jlynyself. 
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Whallcy, and applies to them the 
beatitifiil laiif^uage in which St. Paul 
coniincinorates the saints, — “ they 
wandered about, being destitute, 
afflicted, tormented ; they wandered 
in deserts, and in mountains, and in 
and caves of the earth — of whom 
Ifte world wm not The book 

itself is the most confused mass of 
l^etition .and conti-iwliction I ever 
aaw, and yet proved to me vaatly 
' ihtertaiiiing. In connexion with it, 
i got hold of several others that 
helped to “ elucidate” it ; and thus, 
with much veiHjal information, 1 
believo 1. came to a pretty clear view 
of the ease. 1 can only give what I 
have gathered, in the off-hand way of 
a tourist, but ]>erhaps I may serve 
some one wdtli facta, wliich they will 
arrange much better, in pertbnning 
the more serious task of a liistmian^ 
After apeiuling several weeks in the 
' viematjr of -New York, I left that city 
, ^ arttifoiiieT for a visit to the ‘‘ East- 
^ om* ])assage lying through 

the Shfit River and Long Jslaud 
hiound, and requiring about five houi's’^ 
sail to complete the trip to NewhavcBu 
1 ftmnd the excursiou by no means an 
ngrecable one. The Sound itself is 
wide, and our way lay at Ofiual dis- 
tiMices bet-ween its shores, whicti, being 
<mite low, are not easily descried’ by 
a passenger., Then there came up a 
wliich occasimied a great swell 
• in the sea, and sickness was tlue eon- 
’ among not a few of the eom-? 

, pany o» board. Altogether, the . 
.steamer being greatly inferior to those 1 
m the U'Udwiu:, and crowd(;d with a 
veflCfnaiittterestmg set of passengers, 
iwaa glad to retreat from the cabin, 
Ifuhag forward, and looking out im- 
potieialy for the end of our voyage. 

' . J9fere it was that I first cauglit sight 
"4f^two bold headlands, looming up, a‘ 
latCle retired from' the shore, and 
Ipving a dignity to the coast at this< 
pnKt»?jular spot, by which it is not 
Ij^fteirally distinguished. Wo soon, 
iliteied the bay of Nbwhaven, and tho; 
j to appear, cm- 

Ivesysniugly betw een the two 
jss and deriving no little 
om.4h«ir prominent shaine in 
ding seeueiy,.. I Judged 
I aiore than or five 
let high, bu t th^ are marked 
gant peaks, and present a 


bold perpendicular front of trap-rock, 
Avhich, with the bay and harbour in 
the foreground, and a fine outline of 
hills sloi>ing away towards tlio horizon, 
conveys a most agreeable impression 
to tlie approaching stranger of tlio 
region he is about to visit. A person 
who stood looking out very near me, 
gave me the iuformatioii tluit the twin 
mountains were called, from their 
geogi'a-pldcal relations to the meridian 
of Newhaven, East and West Rocks, 
and adddfi the remark, i“or which I was 
hardly prepared, that West Rock was 
eekbra^d as having afforded a refuge 
to the regicides Gk>fte and Whallcy. 

My fellow-passenger, observing my 
interest in this statement, went on to 
tell me, iu substance, as ftdiows. A 
cleft ill its lugged rocks was once 
actually inliabitcd by those scape- 
goats, and still goes by the naiac of 
“The Regicides’ Cave.” Newhaven, 
moreover, contains the graves of these 
men, aud regaitls them with such re- 
markable veueration, tliat oven the 
railroad si>eed of progi’oss and im- 
lirovement has been checked to keep 
them inviolate ; — a tribute ^diioh, in 
America, must be regarded as very 
marked, since no ordinary obstacle 
ever is allowed to intertei'e with their 
peqietual “ go-ahead.” It seems . the 
ancient grave-yard, where the regi- 
cides repose, wfis Ibuiid i^cry desirable 
for a public squai^ ; and as a miinie 
Pere-la-Cliaisc had just lieen created 
in the outskirts of the town, away 
went coffins and bones, grave-stones 
aud sepulchral effigies, and moiui- 
metilad urns, to plant the new city of 
the ilead, ami make way for living 
dogs, as better than defup:t lions. 
Suoi a resumiction, the jiwns-ffjlk 
gave to their respectable grandfathem 
and grandmothers ; but not to the 
relics of the itighudes. At thteseshvinea 
of murder and rebellion, the spadn 
and th^ mattock stood stilt ; aud ttofr 
once rei^aw tenants, after slufti^ 
bi*tweenwtiiany. disturbances while 
Mving, '’Were suffered to sleep on, in a 
kiml oisqiulchral limbo^ between the 
marble' m Westinineter Abbey,, to 
which they once a«piF^K|imd tho ditch 
at which sje narrowly 

cscaiiecL 

1 was cautieaied, by my communi- 
eafam friend to epeah {oo-fi’eely 
of Vthe; i must caU 
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them ‘‘ the Judges,” he said ; h>F, in 
Newhaven, where Paritanism perpe* 
tuates some of its priaeiplfts, and all 
of its prejudices, it appears that such 
is the prevailing euphuism which is 
cin|lloyod, as more in harmony with 
their notions of Charles as a sinful 
Malignant, and of jhe llebeUion as a 
glorious foretaste of the kingdom of 
the saints. “ The Judges’ Cave ” is 
therefore the expression by which 
they speak of that den of thieves on 
West Rock ; and they always use an 
equally -guarded phi'ase when they 
mention those graves in the square, — ^ 
graves, be it remembered, that en- 
close the ashes of men, who should have 
been left to the Wilder mercies of the 
public executioner, bad they only re- 
ceived in retribution what they meted 
out to tiieir betters. 

Newhaven, in addition to* these 
treasures, boasts another Pnritaii 
relic, of a different kind. # The early 
settlers ibunded here a (-alvinlstic 
college, whicli has become a vciy 
popular sectarian university , and my 
visit at this time was partly occa- 
sional by the reciurence of the annual 
commemoration of its foundation. 
I suspect the pcffson who leaned 
over the bulw'arks of the steamer, 
|iii‘d gave me the facts — which 1 
have related in a very different vein 
from that in wliich 1 received them 
— was a dissenting minister going 
up to bo at liis college at this iiujmrt- 
anfr anniversary. There was a tone 
in //is vmce, as was said of Prince 
Alhert’s, when he visited the S4wcms 
at S<'>uthainpton, which sufficiently 
indicated his syinpalliies.* The I’ogi- 
cides were evidently the calendared 
sointft of his religion, and their adven- 
tures his Actn Sanetorurn. He was 
nevtjrtheless very civil and enter- 
taining, and I was glad, on arriving 
at the quay, to fiml no worse com- 
panion forced ui>on me in the carriage 
which 1 had engaged (as 1 supposed 
for myself alone) to take mb into the 
city. There was so great a rush for 
cabs and coaches, however, that there 
was no goiw single; and 1 accoid- 
Ingiy foiind^wys^ again in close 
commohication with my narrative 
feSuw-traveller, who soont made room 
Ibr two otiiers ; personages with 


rigid features and polemical address^ 
which convinced me that I was in 
presence of the dons and doctors of a 
Puritan university. 

Go-ahead ! ” sung out somebody, 
as soon m om luggage was strapped' 
behind; and away we drove, in full 
chase, with di*ays and cabs, toward® 
the central parts of the city. Tlte 
newer sti-eets are built, I ul>served!t 
with snug little cottages, 'and intersect 
at rigltt angles. The suburban (tO- 
thic, so justly reprobated by the critics 
of Maga, is not quite as unusual as it 
onglit to be ; but a succcssicm of neat 
little shrubbery -j)lots around the doors, 
and a trim iiir about things in general, 
suitswpiry well the environs of such a 
iffiniature city as Newhaven. I never 
saw such a place for shade-trees. 
They are planted every wliere ; little 
slender twigs, lM>xed carefully from 
wheels and schoolboys, ami s^tt^ling 
aj)piu-ently against the cnrsiiK,'^^^baterd, 
slips shall not thrive ;’V Wi||pL,Tene*^^' 
raWe overarching trees, ^ 

niies, so remarkable find soteineroas 
that the town is familiarly cdlled, by 
its poets, the “ City of Ebiis.” 

The Funereal Square, of which I 
had already leanied the history, was 
soon reached, and we were set dtrwub 
at a hotel in its neighbourhood. Its 
“ rugged elms” are not the only trace 
of the fact, that the nide forefathers 
of the city once reposed in their 
shadow; for, in the middle of tlie;‘ 
square, a church of tolerable 
still remains; in amiable proximii^v 
to which appear two meeting-housesii 
of a style of arcliitectiie truly original, 
and exhibiting as natural a deveJop- 
.jlfent of Puritanism, as the cathedrals 
'display of Catholic religion. Rehind 
’• one of these mcethig-houses protnides, 
in prefile, the cbissic pediment of a 
brick and plaster temple, of which the 
diviuily is the Connecticut Themis, 
ami in which the Solons of tlie com- 
monwealth bienniall}’' enact legt^a- 
tive games in her honour; Still fartli^lr 
in the back-groilnd are seen s|dre and 
cufnda, peering over a thickset j 
in the fendly shade of whoa 
domic foliage a long line of .. 
looking buildings were pointed out to 
itoe as the colleges. * 

These sdiabby homes of 


London of that date. 
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rere my only token tliat I had enter- 
d a university town. The streets, 
t is true, were alive with bearded and 
dustached youth, who gave some 
r^dences of being yet in statu pupil- 
'art j but they wore hats, and flaunted 
lot a rag of surplice or gown. In the 
)ld and truly respectable college at 
&few York, soch tilings are not alto- 
^ther discarded ; but, at Newhaven, 
Hirhere they are devoutly eschewed as 
savouring too much of Popery, not 
a number of its faculties, nor master, 
doctor, or scholar, appears with 
the time-honoured decency which, 
to my antiquated notion, is quite 
inseparable from the true regimen of 
a university. The only distinction 
which 1 remarked between Town and 
Ctown, is one in lack of which To^vn^ 
makes the more respectable appear- 
rance of the twain; for the college 
Jhadg oftHo em to be nothing more than 
.oc^4h || medals of gold, which 
^^toj^Kplimcaning display on the 
maffMMiy ruffles, or dangle with 
‘ tawc^^iict foom their watch ribbons, 
i; havelio doubt that the smart shop- 
men who flourish canes and smoke 
cigars in the same walks with the 
collegians, very much envy them these 
j)oor decorations ; but in my opinion, 
.they have far less of the Titmouse in 
their appearance without them, and 
would sopner bd',taken for their bet- 
ters , by lacking them. My first im- 

S ’essions were, on ihe whole, far from 
vourable, therefore; as from such 
Ings In the young men, I was forced 
I Judge of their alma mater. And I 
must own, moreover, that my subse- 
Quimt acquaintance with the uuiver- 
did little to diminish the disap- 
pointment which I unwillingly felt in 
^ this visit to one of the most popular 
s^ats of learning in America. 1 cer- 
tain^ came prepared to be pleased ; 
for 1 had met in New York several 
persons of refined edneation, who had 
. taken their degrees at this place ; but, 
ifo dismiss this, digression from roy 
mkiu pnrpOke, I must say that the 
’ '0mpi90«i^cement was anything but a 
olj^mfieafiair. After carefully ob- 
that 1 could unobtrusively 
. see, 1 cannot speak flattcr- 

. ..performances, whqther 

; the manner he con- 

can scarcely account for 
nat so many educated men as took 


art in the exerdses sliould make no 
etter exhibition of themselves. One 
oration delivered by a bachelor of 
arts, was vociferated with insolence 
so consummate, that I marvelled how 
the solemn-looking divines, whom it 
occasionally seemed to hit, were able 
to endure it. Iq all that 1 heard, 
with very few exceptions, there was 
a deficiency of good English style, of 
elevated sentiment, and even of sound 
morality. Many of the professors 
and fellows of the University are 
confessedly men of cnltivated minds, 
and even of fflstiiigmshcd learning: 
yet this great celebration was no 
better than I say. I can account for 
it only by the sectarian influences 
which imbue cveiy thing in New- 
haveii, and by the want of a thoroughly 
academic atmosphere, which secta- 
rianism never ban create. It was 
really farcical to see the good old 
president ^confer degrees with an 
attempt at ceremony, which seemed 
to liavc no rubric but extemporary 
convenience, and no purpose but the 
despatcli of business. All this may 
seem to have nothing to do with my 
subject; yet I felt myself that the 
regicides had a good deal to do with 
it. In tins college, one sees the best 
that Puritanism could produce ; and 1 
thought what Oxford and Cambridge 
might have become under the invad- 
ing reforms of the usurpation, had 
the Protectorate been less impo- 
tent to reproduce itself, and carry out 
its natural results on those venerable- 
foundations. 

On the day following that of the 
Commencement, ^ took a drive to 
West Rock. I was so happy as to- 
have the company of a very intelli- 
gent person from the Southern States, 
and of • a young lady, his relative, who 
was very ambitious to make the ex- 
cursion. It was a pleasant drive of 
aboftt three miles to the foot of the 
mountain, where we alighted, 
driver leaving the horses in chax^ of 
themselves, and undertaking the ofllce 
of guide. It was somewhat tedious 
cUmbiug for our fair friend ; but up 
we went, over rough stones, creeping 
vines and brushwood, that showed no 
signs of being very frequently dis- 
turbed; our gmde keeping the bright 
buttons of his coat-skirts before us,, 
and in some other respects reminding 
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me of Mcphistoplieles on the Hartz. 
It oertaialy waa very accommodating 
in Nature, to provide.tho lofty cham- 
bers of the re^cides with such a stair- 
case ; for in their day it must have 
defied any ordinary search, and when 
found must have presented as many 
barriers of bi*ier and thicket, as grew 
up around the Sleeping Beauty in the 
fairy tale. 

As we reached what seemed to be 
the top of the rock, we came suddenly 
into an open place, but so surrounded 
by trees and shrubs, as eifectually to 
shut in the view., Here was the cave ; 
and very different it was from what 
we had expected to find it ! We had 
prepared ourselves to explore a small 
Antiparos, and were quite chagrined 
to find our gmtto diminished to a 
mere den or covert, between two im- 
mense stones of a truly Stonehengian 
appearance and juxtaposition. 1 
doubted for a .moment wj^ether their 
singular situation, on the top of this 
mountain, wore matter for the geolo^ 
gist or the anticiuary ; and would like 
to refer the question to the learned 
Dean of Westminster, who hammers v 
stones as e)o<iuently as some of bis ’ 
predecessor have hammered pulpits. 
The stones are well-nigh equal in 
height, of about twenty feet perpen-, 
'dicular, one of them nearly conical, 
and thb other almost a tnie parallelo- 
piped. Betwixt them another largo 
stone appears to have fallen, till it 
became wedged ; and the very small 
apci'turo between this stone and the 
ground beneath, is all that Justifies the 
name of a cave, though there are 
several fissures about the stones, iii 
whicli possibly beasts might be shel- 
tered, but hardly human beings. To 
render the cave itself large enough for 
the pair that once inhabited it, the 
earth must have been dug from under 
J;ho stone, so as to make a covered 
* pit ; and even then, it was hardly so 
good a place as is said to have been 
ntade for “a refuge to the conies,” 
being much fitter for wild-cats or 
tigers. I could scarcely persuade my- 
seli", that Bnglish law could ever have 
driven a man three thousand miles 
over the sea, and .then into such a 
burrow as this ! But so it was ; and 
It was retribution and justice too. 

Bad as it was, it looked more^agree- 
•able to Go^^jind Whall!^, ^thau a 


cross-beam and two halters, or even 
than apartments in the Tower of Lon- : 
don. They had it fitted up with a 
bed, and other ^^creature-comforts” 
of a truly Crusoe-like descripiioii. 
The mouth of the cave was screened 
by a thick i^owth of bushes, and th^ 
place was in several other , respecfiis ; 
well suited to their purposes^ > 

parallelepiped, of which Xhave spok^ , , 
was easily climbed, being famishra, , 
with something like stairs, and ite * 
top commands a fine view of the town, 
the bay, and the country for miles 
around. It served them, thereforc, as 
a w’atch -tower;* and must b^vc^beea 
very useful as a means of protection, ^ 
and as an observatory for amuse- * 
ment. I mounted the stone myself, 
and tried to fancy how, different was 
the scene two hundred years 
There the exile would sit hour afret 
hour, not as one may sit , 

to see sails and steamers 
leaving the haibour, and 
and railroad cars passing 
ing .continually ; but ^ 

astonisliment and fear, one . lone 
ship might be descried coming up tjhe ^ 
bay, or if a solitary horseman was to 
be seen or heard pursuing his joumfiy 
in the valley below. 

While the fugitive)3 lived in this 
den, they were '‘regularly supplied 
with daily bread and other nccessanes 
of life, by a woodman, who lived at 
the foot of the rock. A child came up 
the mountain daily with a supply 
provisions, which he left on a certs^^ 
stone, and returned without seeiS 
any bod\s or asking any questions (w 
Echo. In this way he always brought 
a full basket and took back an empty 
one, without the least susiiiciou that 
he was becoming an accessor^^^*^ 
high treason, and, as it is said, witn- 
out ever knowing to whom, 
what, he was ministering. As A 
Brahmin sets rice before an idol, 90 
the little one fgd the stone, or left, the 
basket to “ the unseen spiiit pf 
wood;” and well it was that the 
Hed-riding-hood escaped the 
fate of all lopely Httle forestera^|fi3j;it 
seems tlicre were mouths 
in the mountain which chcesecaJiis 
ivould not ha^'c satisfied. The dwell- 
ers in the rock had a fright 

one nlglit from the.v|iaftRRR)me,i|i- 
describabjfc beast— a p toher, or so: 
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worse — ^tbat blazed its liomd 
e^iieiB^tito tbeir dark hole, and growled 
ib Ic^htfully, tliat if aM the bailiffs of 
^litadon had sunrounded their 
^ would have been less alarmed. 
;,Xt^*soei»ed some lootherly digress in 
iselaifiSk of her cubs, and when she dis- 
, dovered thc iiEtraders^ she set up such 
an ulujiatioii of maternal grM as made 
caipery aislo of the forest ring again, 
BO.scari)d the inmates of her deri;, 
as soon as they dared, they took 
A Iheir heels down the mountain, 
■'3^!leady to boar any hue and ary m 
their traok, iwther than hers. This 
•tojjir was* told us by <mr guide., who 
l^vc it as tlie reasoii for their final 
desertion of the place. 

. On the stone which I climbed, I found 
engraven a. gi’oat niimbcir of' namc^ 
and initials, with , dates of different 
ye4irs. Apparently theyvhad been left 
there fecyisiters from the university. 

pile place, some ardent 
flrst love with demO' 
en ])ainvS to renew the 
vliicli tradition says Goffo 
[ley placed over their retreat. 
“Opposition to tyrants is Qbedienoo 
to I suppose there will always 

bo tesdi men to do Old Mortality’s 
office for tliis inscription^ for the 
maxim is one which has long been 
jn^tilhr in "America among patriotic 
^laimers. How long it will con- 
'tinue generally popular, may in- 
3d be doubted, since the abolhioiiists 
ive lately adopted it, and in their 
flpuths It becomes an incondlaiy 
^ /atchword, which thq jsupporters of' 
"^havery have no little reason to di^ead. 
1 myself saw this motto On an awti- 
placard set up in the streets 
of IfeW^vSToi^. 

' ^1 jufeired from this inscriptioiL, and 
tnfe names on the rock, that, the spot 
is tdsitod by some with vary difterent 
feelings from those which it (jxcited 
in -jne and my coiupanioiis. Our 
valuable conductor, i^ is true, spoke 
of “the Judges” with as much rover- 
once as so stur<ly a republican would 
be likely to show to any dignity what- 
ever ; and really the" honest fellow 
fieomed to givo as cn‘dit for more ten- 
derness than we felt, aaid’' tried to 
express hiipsolf in such a; maimer, 
w'hen tuBidg of' the misery of the 


exHes, as not to wound our sensibili- 
ties. Bat 1 fear his considemtion 
wae aU lost ; for, sad as it is to thiqk 
of any ihUow 7 man reduced to sucA 
extremity as to take up a lodging 
Hke this, we could only think how 
many of the noble and the lovely, and 
how many of the true and loyal pom*^ 
had .been brought by €rofte and Whal- 
l&y to greater miseries than theirs. 1 
could hot force myself, therefore, to 
the melting mood ; it w'as enough 
tlwt l thought of January 30, 1G48, 
and said to myself, “ Doubtless there 
is a God that jiidgetU in the cai’th.” 
The lady recalled some facts (r(»m 
Lord Cliu’endou’s History, and said 
that her interest in the spot was far 
from having any thing to do w'ith 
sympathy tor the regicides. Her 
pati-onising protector expressed his 
surprise, and jokingly assured me that 
.she regarded it as a Mecca, or he 
would not ^ have given himself the 
trouble of waiting on her to a place 
he so little respected. She owned 
that 8h<^ was hardly consistent with 
herself in feeling any interest at aU 
in the memorial of regicides ; but 1 
reniindod Jier that Lord Capel kissed 
tiie axe which wmipleted the work 
of reb(dlion, and deprived his royal 
master ctf lile ; * and we agreed that 
even the intelligent instruments of 
that martp’dom acquired a sort of 
reUqamry value from the blood with 
wliich they were crimsoned. 

The troglodyte's, then, were but two ; 
but t^jca*e was a'third fugitive regicide 
who name to Newhaven, and now lies 
there in his gi*avc. This was none 
other than John Dixwelh whose 
name, with those of Ooffie and Whal- 
lery, may be found on that infamous 
dealh-warrcjJrt, whicli some have not 
scrupled to c>all the Major Charta. 
Dixwell’s is set among the of 
who, in the day of reckoning, werig 
judged hardly woi*tk a hahgfeig i bat 
Whalloy’s occupies the bad eminence 
of bmig fourth m the list, and next 
to the hai’d-fisted autograph of Olivei' 
himself; while William Goffe’s is 
signed just before the signature of 
Bride, whose ndsorable penmanship 
4diat (^y, ft wiU be remembered, cost 
his poor body an airing on the gibbet, 
in the year 1660.. Scott., by the way^ 
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gives Whalley the prmimnm Bldi^cd; got;a hint cxf diapteasure ^om parMa^ : 
but there it is on the parchment, .toe ment. Just at this pomt 'Cronxw^^, 
legible for his settles good — Edwaa?d addressed a Jet W-to his “ dear coushi/ 
Whalley. Shall 1 recur to the rest^‘ Whalloy,'’ t b^igiug him not to kt 
their hlstoiy in Eiigland befoi« I toim any thing happen to his mi^sty ; m ^ 
to my S^merican narra^ve ? Peiohaiw which h& sincerity was douWeas.j^ 
in these days of elncij^tioiis,'' wh^ genuine as tliat of certain patriots <m 
it is >sald tW every idling abonit tM^ the rickwick history, who, out 
hundred years amoe is, fca* the first regard to cei*tain,votei*s comiiig 
time, undergoing a (tahp but eamesh to the elecstion, with money in tdie£r 
revleWf I may be indulged in reca- hands and tears in tlicdi' eyes, boso^ht 
pi tnl^ig what, if eveiy body knows, the semor Weller not tv 
^ey know only in a great confusian uholc cargo of them into the canal Ed 
with other events, wluch impair the Islington. After getting out of tins 
individual interest. scrape, and doing the damning deed 

Of Dixwoll, coinpai'atit^ely little is that got Mm hito a worse, one, h& 
known, save tliat his first act of fleshed his sword iiguiuat the king’s 
l>atriotism seems to have condsted in Scottish kinsmen, at Dunbar, wiiei^ 
leaving his country. Enotigh tliat he he lost a horse under Muiv, and"!^ 
served in the parliamentary army ; ceiyed a cat in his wrist, § though not 
sat as judge, ami stood up as regicide severe enough to prevent his writing 
in ihat High Court of Treason in a saucy letter to tlie goveciKir 
Westminster Hall; was one of Oliver’s Edinburgh castle. IJe Was the man 
colonels during the rrotectoratc ; be* that took away the inac^ 
came slx^lif .of Kent, and no doubt weiJ broke up his BarehofllM^^ 
hanged many a rogue that had a ment. Then ho rode throiij^||^i|m^\ 
btitter right to llA^e than himself; and and five other counties, d6ili||i|^'^i^. 
finally sat in i)arlLamcnt for tlie same recusaiit Anaba|itists,|| as one of tiih 
county in 1056.* liis experiences Major Generals ;” demurred a little; 
after the Ilestoralioii are ii(>t known, at first, at the king-mauidm'fitrmg 
till he emerged in America almost ten conference, but finally came into tiim 
years after the last-mentioned date. projeci ; and, from a sense of duty, so, 
Whalley was among the more fai* overcame his republican sixgples 
notorious of the reliels. * He was as to allow iiimself to take a seat in 
cousin to Olive]’, and one of tlie few the House of J-iords, as one of tfte 
for whom Oliver sometimes exhibited Olivcriaii peerage. If If titles were to 
a savage sort of affection. He proved be had with estates, like the Lordslup 
himself* a good soldier in a bad caaise, of Liniic, Mi was surely entitled to hi^ 
at Naseby ; and a furious one at Ban- peerage, for he was growing fixt oaii 
bury. When the rogues fdl out among* the Duke of Newcastle’s patiimony, 
tbeiuselves, he was the officer tliat* with paxt of the jointure of poor 
met Coruot Joyce as he was convoy- IJ<‘urietta Maria, when, God bo 
lag the king’s majesty from Hf>lmby,t ]>rai&ed, tine day of re(A(ming arrived; 
and otferod to relieve the roj^al pi’isosicr and my Loi*d Whalhy , s|uwisii^ taiii, , 
of his ].)i'otcctor ; an ^^I’er which should any oue come toi the ro^, he 
Charles with great dignity refused, was likel}'^ to fiwiug if hej remained lb 
prefei'jdng to let them have txLl the En^atMl, made off beyon^ seas, 
responsibility in the matter, and not Goffe, too, was of the Ckouir- 
cariug a straw which of the two vil- wcllian cousinry, having mAiTio|. A 
lams should be his .jailor. At Haiflp- daughter of Whalley.** He wm « 
toil Ooui’t, however, fortune deckltfd soldier, but could do a little exposi’- 
in favour of Whalloy, and put the. lion besides, when there was any call 
king, for a tune, into lus power ; till for such an exmeise; as, for instance, 
like fortune put it into ijhc kiug'e at that celebrated groauing and wrest* 
power to get rid of his brutality by ling which was pei^^rmad at Windsor, 
flight, on accident for which our heix» and cuded^iresolvingou the murder efi 
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exttaortfit^^uy saimll* surmises tlaiU thay trere not author- 
aitf holdfag foyth. wholilSii^ ist4 to go »o fat as that, and con- 
aimwy jremoTea m saqnently they did not put their 

led in the miuiqueti^) lend threat into execution ; but both prie&t 
yi^mtea opt the ftyainat and people trer© taken prisoners, and 

mpm he rode circuit thrOm iSwex brou^t under ^oard before tholnagis- 
SRI J^«8» growtog richi, and indulg- trates to answer for the serious mis- 


hs they should be empty^t He, too, 
^alariflhed his feelings so far as to bc- 
epme a lord ; and* perhaps, thinking 
th&t royal shoos would fit him ps well 
as fepublican ones, he last con- 
8e]uteU' to making Oliver ji kiiig4 Nor 
(riTm© his honours wholly gf a civil 
\ bhafacter, for he was m^c an M.A. 
at Oxford, and so socurtnl himself a 
notice in Anthony W.ood’£< biogra- 
phies, where his story concludes with 
a set of mistakes, so relishably served 
, up, that I must give it in the vciy 
ifords ofHhc Famf as follows ; — “ In 
1 1660, a fitHe nefore the re<^toraUon of 
icing Oharies II., he betook himself 
%ms hedb to save his neck, without 
any^^regard had to his majesty’s pro- 
tfamatlon ; wandered about fearing 
every one that^ he mot should slay 
him ; and was living at Lau&anna in 
^664, with Edmund Ludlow, Edward 
nhajdey, and other regicides, when 
John l%le, another of that number, 
vrsa there, by certain generous royal- 
llsm, despatched, lie atterwards li\ed 
^veral years in vagabondbhip ; but 
^hlben he died, or where his caicase 
lodged, is as Act unkuoA^u to 
Ih6.*l 

^ On Cliristmas day, ICo?, good 
4j|;mn Evelyn went to London, in 
spitjp of many severe penalties in- 
cun*o^tii>crebyj, to receive the holy 
sacjipent from a priest of the Church 
etf England. IT Mr. (Itimiitig, after- 
wards Bi^op of Ely, was the offici- 
ating clergyman, and preached a ser- 
mon ap]f)ropriate to tlie fcstlA.il. As 
he was proceeding with the Eucharist, 
tlle^ldace where they Avero worsliip- 
ping was l)eset by Oliver’s ruffians, 
Avho, pointing muskets at the 
communicant^ tbiCdugh the doors and 
windows, threatiimd to shoot them as 
4hey4nelt before the altar. Evelyn 


himself standing as a culprit, but 
those womhipful Justfees, Whalley 
and Oofibl ' It was, doubtless, by 
their orders that the solemnities of 
the day had been profaned. 

Evelyn seems to* have got off with 
only a severe cateeftizing ; but many 
of his fellow-worshippers Avere im- 
prisoned, and otheiwisc severely 
punished . The examination was pro- 
bably conducted by the theologically 
exercis(*d Go£6[»7 for the specimen 
preserved by EvcIjti is worthy of his 
geniub in every A\ay. The amiabh* 
confessor was asked how he dared to 
keep “ the superstitious time of the 
Nativity ; ” and was admonished that 
in i)raying for kings, he had been 
praying for Charles Stuart, and even 
for the king of Spain, who Aias a 
Papist ’ Moreover, ho was told that 
the rraycr-boc»k was nothing but the 
Mass in English, and more to the 
like effect { “and so,” says Evelyn, 

“ they dismissed me, pit 3 dng much niy 
ignoiance.” 

This anecdote, accidentally preserved 
by Evel> n, shows Avhat kind of cha- 
ractci’s they were. iThcy seem to 
have been as sincere as any ol^ their 
fanatical comrades, though if is al- 
AvaAS hard to say of the Piuitan 
leaders which were the cunning hypo- 
crites, and whidi the deluded zealots. 
Whatever they may haye been, their 
time was short, so far as England is 
eoneenied with them ; and in three 
} cars after this event, they lnddtnl> 
di8a])peared. ISo perfectly did they 
bury theniselv''s from the aa orld, that 
from the year 1060, till the romance 
of Scott ** again brought the name of 
Wliallcy before* the AAorld, it may be 
doubted whether anything was knoAVu 
in England of lives, which in auotl!i©i^ 
hemisphere Avere protracted almost^ 


* Letters and Speeches, &c. by Carlyle, f Fasti Oxon. ii. 79. 
t Carlyle. H Fasti Oxon, ii. p. 79. Anno 1649. 

if Evelyn's Memoirs, i. 300» ** Notes to Pevenl of the Peak, 
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into ' generation, ^obod^, 

dreamei thorewas y^t an American 
obapter In'thehistory of the tagky^ 
Yet, considering ttie'^known $(^^i- 
^#011 of the colonies, gnd ttxefr 
sible fastnesses, it ts^remSr]^ble>fliat 
omy-fthree of the fhiitires found th^r 
way across the Amntic« Another, 
indeed, there was,^a tfybtin^ious pe^dn, 
of who^it is 'onl^hnovvn, that though 
concerned in 4 be.. regicide,^ he was ttot 
proba|k]y ' otte^ of . ‘ thMttdgcs/^ Ho 
lived dn Rliode t IslaiuT till he was 
more than n. hundred years old, be- 
getting soils and 'daughters, to' whom 
lie bequeathed the surname of Whale. 
Whoever he wis, ho seems to have 
been a sincere penitent, wliose.coii-,. 
sdeiice would not let him rest. He 
sieiit on a doal board instead of. a 
bod, and practised many austerities, 
accusing himself as a man of blood, 
and deprecating the jug^ticc of God. 
The particulars of liis .guijt lie uevpr 
disclosed ; and as liis name was pro- 
bably an assumed one, it is diiiioult 
to surmise what share he had in the 
murder of his king. There was in 
Hacker’s regiment one AVlialley, a 
lieutenant ; and ^Stiles, the Ameiicaii 
writer, thinks ^lia Whale may have 
been the same man. But then, what 
did this Whalley perpetrate to ac- 


lowingihp 


lean 


itorfttioA, when*Vf1ii^y 
led at l{iirhig||hg 


the first news that the hhig Ifod 
proclaimed, of whkdi It seethe .the; 
had tidings before they were elw $ 


had tidings before they were m 
the Channel. Ih'oscribedasim^'fm 
they were heroes among the cojblfllM 
and evcnBndicott, the governor; 
tured to give them a welcoAie* ♦T|e 
inhabitants of and its crivittM 

paid them many attentions, and they 
appeared at large with no attempt at 
conccalmg their names and character. 
The Bostomaus were not all llepuldi- 
cans, however ; and several r.ealdusly 
atf(‘ctod KoynTlsts havinrg been uotjeed 
among their visiters, mey suddodlw 
conceived the air of Cambridge morS 
salubrious than that of Bdston, yanA 
took u]) their abo<Ie in tlm villpiiK 
now a men^ subui'b of the idly. TImI 
they freely miuglcd witll wlnw IkM| 
and were admitted a# 

111 the (^alvini^tlc htoctings ^ jOy fm 
place; and sometimes,* it 
they even ventured, like tlie ^cbnithd 
party at the Peak, “ to exhibit thetr 
gifts iu extemporaneous prayer and 
exposition.” On visiting the city, 
tlu»y once rc'ceived some insult, ftr 
which the assailairt was bound over 
to keep the )H»aco ; though, if he ha4 
but known it, he was so far from 


count for such horrible remorse ? 
Consideriug Hacker’s active part in the 
bloodiest scene of the great tragedy, 
and the cpiidictiiig testimony in 
Hulet’s trial, * as to the man , that 
struck the blow ; and coupling this 
with the fact, that an effort wat^ ij[|iadc 
to procure one of several lieutenants 
to do *lie work,t 1' confess 1 
thought there was .some reason 
suspect tliat thia 'MIqw’s accusing 
conscience was terribly^ earned, and 
that he at least had been one of the 
masks that figured on the scaffold. 
This surmise, though shaken by no- 
things ,|hat came put on the state 
trials, I have since discharged, ki 
deference to ttUe: iipiniou of Miss 
Stiicklaad, % who il satisfied that the 
greybeard was Hqlet, and the aotttal 
regicide, Gregory Brandon. 

LO American liistory of the regi- 
lides begins with the 27th of July foi- 


liaviiig dotic ' any wrong in the eye 
of laV, that Ikj was entitled to a 
hundred ])ounds reward, for bringing 
before a magistrate Htltel' of tl^ 
worthies wlio apjieared against htef. 
f The authoiTties, however, had received 
no uflicial notice of the HestoratioA, 
and chose to go on as if still Uvitlig 
nndcr the golden sway of the secoM 
Protfljjjitor. 

A story is told of one ofr thc regi- 
cides, while livuig at Oamq|^ge, 
wluch des(‘rvcs jiroscnation, as it n<y 
only illustrates the open manner ifr 
which they went to and fro, but a^ 
dliows Iiow weU exercised ware^jthe 
soldiers of Crotnwoll ip militaQr jlp* 
oomplishments. A fhacing-masw 
had appeared at Boston, ch^onging 
Ifriy man in the HMAotdes to play at 
swords with him ;'^d thia bravado 
repcalied for severm^ays, from a stage 
of Thespian siiiiplicity, erected in a 


* Sir Thomas Herbert’s Two Last Years, p, 189, ' ” ♦ y 

+ State Trials, ii. 386. * : / lives of the QaehttB, wdi vih, 
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5 part of tho town. One day, as 
t mountebank was proclaii^lf^is 
nee, to the terror and admiraMOn 
crowd of bystanders, a country- 
Ihllow, as it seemed, made fife 
ace in the assembly, aceeptini^ 
and pressing to the 

t with no other weaponry 

cheese done up in a napkin 
kkhield, and at broom-stick, well 
^ed wdth puddle water, which he 
fished with Quixotic effect as a 
Th^shoots of the rabble, and 
CiQ^usimi of the challenge?', may 
‘I b0 imagined ; but the rountrv- 
"u^tfaid^ing^imself into position, 
uy cMod the man of foils to come 
A sharp obfhmand to be gone 
H JuS nmisenso, was all the. notice 
tile Other w’onld* vouchsafe ; 
rustic insisted on having. 
^ ihoipng Ad so stiibboinly did he* 

_ St ihlttaiidishing bis broomstick, 

I his chwse, thiit,.j;hft 

^afier, in a toi^cring fury, at fast 
0Ve desperatejy enough. 

u throk was Tciy coolly rcc<‘ived 
! 1m the soft and savoury shit'ld of the 
V codihtr^ah^ Irho instantly irpuid it 
a dexterous daub with his broom, 
"‘ ug jthf^bcard and whiskers of tlie 
Ustn'au with its odorous contents. 
Second and more furious |»ass at 
^ rustic was* parried with masterly 
and activity, and mvarded by 
^ Aotlier salute from the broom - 
stiA, wdiidi ludicrously besmeared 
.thii aword-playor’s cyosf the crowd 
sMim up a roar of merriment at his 
\cilAt^ ap|>carancc. A third 
was again spent upon tlio 
aintO shouts of laughter ; while 
"kie iM'oomsman 'calmly nioppecl||&sei 
eyes, ain^beard, of 'his autagonliift’s 
OttAijg and blowing ph3'siogiiomy, 
EniMy transfKu'ted with rage apd 
ckagiin, the ehaA>i<)i^ dro]iffed 
bik rapier, and came at .his ridicu- 
, lotiSf adjrcrsary with the broadsAvord^ 

, f* hold, „my good follow,’’ cried 

^BA^mstick, so tar all’s fair play ! 

lie, have a care, 
take your life.” 
unded gl^iatoi^ 



if that’s the, 
fbr 1 sbaa*cei 
thisf the 




ion 

id'Jbers of the 


tg at iiehbK^' 

him, caribd’ottt, 

- 


it? there w^ere but two in England 
that could match me! It must be 
Goffe, Wlialley, or the l>evil !” And 
so it proved, for it 'was Goflfe. 

In November, came but the Act ot 
Indemnity, by wliich it appeared that 
Goffe and WhaUey w^erc not included 
in the amnesty which covered a mud- 
titude of sins. It was nevertheless'* 
fiir in February before the governor 
had entered n})on even a formal in- 
quiry of his (^nncil, as' to^ wbat ho 
shot! Id do with the fugitives ; a for- 
mality wiiich, empty aa it was, must 
lia ve occasioned thci0 abrupt depar- 
ture ft'oni Massachusetts. At New- 
haven, a concentrated Puritanism 
s<Hims to have' offered them a much 
safer asylum ;* and as a brother-in-law 
of Wluilley’s had lately held a kind of 
)»astoral dignity in that plact*., it is m^t 
impi-obabie that they received pledges 
of protection, shouid they choose? it 
for their (;ity of refiig(}. One now 
goes fi'om Boston to Newhaven, by 
railroad and steamer, in less than a 
da,v ; but in those times it was vci*y 
good fcravidling -wliich brought th(?m 
thoir Alsatiu in less than a fort- 
night. Thert^ they were received as 
saints and confessors ; and l)avenj)ort, 
the strait-laced jiastor of the colony, 
seems to have taken them under 
Ills es]>ecial jialronage. Fie seems to 
have been a kind of provincial Hugh 
lectors, though he w as not without his 
virtues : and there w^as far more fear 
of him before the “Cyes of the local 
autliorities, than th(‘.r(? was of King 
Gharles and liis Council. His Majesty 
was in fact complctt'ly brow^bcaten 
discomiited, wdien hi.s warmnt 
afterw ards brought into collision 
^th the will of doughty little 
Pope : and tos^him the regicides owed 
it, that they linally died in America. 

'^riie government at home seems 
regally to have been in earnest in the 
matter, and a royal cominand.w as not 
long in r(*acbiiig Endicott, requiring 
him* to do alk in his power for the 
arrest of tlic runi|ways. lie seems to 
havVbecji scared into something like 
obedience, and two zealous yougg 
royalists offering their sei*vicee..|l|| 
pursuers, he was o^Wifeed to despktbn^ 
them to Newhaven. So vigorously 
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4i(l thcae young tn^n prosecute their as Davenport was of beating 
errand, that but for the bustling faiui- King Charles the Second, in his pr® 
ticism of Davenport, they would cer- sumptuous attempt to govern 
tainly have redeemed the honour of Puritan colonies. Accordingly, 
the colonies, and given their lordships the pursuers waited on 
at Westminster Hall the trouble of Leete, they found liis conscience pi*^f 
tw'o inure state trials. hVir its own cnliarly tender to the fact, that tfeojrl 
sake, no one, indeed, can be soriT that were not provided with the , 

such was not the result. But wl»cn of his Majesty’s commantt, which 
one thinks how many curious details fblt it his duty to sec, before he 
of history would liave traiis[)ired on move in the Imsiness. lie ftnaJlLj!^! 
the trials of such prominent i-ebels, it yielded- so far, however, as to directaif 
seems a pity that they could- not have wan*anl to certain catchpoles, require' 
been made serviceable iu this w^ay, iug them to take the runaways^, ac* 1 
and then set, with rrynne, to do companying iLai? it' would seem, With ' 
penance among the old parchmciufcs in assurances cd-TOictionatc condolence^ 
th(‘ Tower, diould tluiy liappen to let the crhnfc*' * 

'fhe governor of Hie >feMdiav(‘ii mils, wlnni ca[)tured, effect a violent 
colony, one Le(*ti*, lived a few miles escape. A preconcerted farce 
out of the toAvn, but not iar enough enacted, tQ satisfy the forms of law, 
oil* to be out of the control of Daveu- the bailiffs seizing the regicides, a 


port, whose spiritual drill had got him 
ill good order for the ex])ect(*d en- 
counter. Tiiat ]iainstakhig i>astor had, 
moreover, felt it lus duty to giv(i*no 
uncertain blast, of preparation on his 
Sabbath-day trumpet, and had sound- 
ed forth his deep concern lor the smils 
committed to his care, should they, by 
any ternjdation of the devil, ho Jed to 
flunk it scriptural to obey the king 
and magistrate, instead of him, their 
conscience-k(‘ei)er and dogmatist. 
With a skill in the application of holy 
w'rit, i)ecniiar to the Hugh Peters’ 
school of divinity, he luul laboriously 
pounded his cushion, in souk* thirty 
or forty illustrations of the following 
text from (he proi)hct Isaiali : ** Hide 
the outcasts, Ixiwray not him that 
wanderetli. Le( mine outcasts dwell 
with thee, Moab ! bt* tliou a covert to 
them from the face of the spoiler.”* 
After tliis e.xi)0(^tion, flieve Avas of 
course no dispute as to duty, 1’iic 
J^ope is a. dcceiviu*, and (.Jatliolic 
Connells are lies; but Avheu Avas a 
Puritan preacher ever doubted, by 
his folloAvers, to be an oracle from 
he.aven V 

It was ill vain iluyljpi^iho loyal pur- 
suers came to Ko vfey eii, after the 
little general lia<i tSm got his fotcos 
prepared for the contest. Wellirjg- 

« , with the forest of Soignics behind 
i, at Waterloo, was not half so 
confident of Avearing out Napoleon, 


mile or two from town, as they were 
making for Bast Kock; and they very 
sturdily defending themselves, till thd ' 
officers had received bruises enottgh, 
to excus(' their return Avithout them; 
But after this ]deasant iittlfe exercisb/ 
the regicides had an escape of a more 
realfy fortunate character, and quite 
in the style of King Charliefi Second’s 
Boscolx‘1 adventures. For while cooU 
ing tlie.ius(‘lves under a bridge, ,Umy 
discoveiHxl die young Bostonians gm- 
loping tliat way, and had only time 
to lie close, wlimi a smart quadrupedal * 
liexamet(‘r Avas thundered over their 
heads, as they lay i)eering up through 
the ciiiuks of tlie bridge at their 
furious j)ursii(*rs. No doubt ’'tlio 
classic ear of (xofte, the OxfordJVfaiS-^ 
ter of Arts, Avas singularly reft’eshed 
Avith the deliglitfiil prosody, which the 
retiring hors<^-Jioots still (Irunimed on 
the dusly plain*; hut they seem to 
liaA’-e been so jun-ioiisly alai*ra 
their escap<s tliaT if they evemSp^^ 
again, they certainly had littl^laUbO 
for their good-liiimoiii* ; for that voiy 
day they tot)k to the woods, and en»; 
’*'tered upon a long and Avi‘etched 4i^ 
of pcipetual apprehension, from wtticlf 
death, in any shape, Avould have been, 
to better nieii, a ebmfortable reltefji 
They imnie( h'ateiy dite^ted'theh'gsoufs^ 
towards West wh^,. with 
old hatchet whit»fl‘ they mivl in tfid . 
foi^st, they built themselves a booA 
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3pot which is still called, from 
^ cu^mstance, Hatchet-Har- 
Hei*e they became* acquainted 
j one Sperry, the woodman who 
“ i fitted up the cave, and intro- 
l them to their life in the rock, 
se^ms that on stormy days, and 
etimes for mere change of air, the 
^r, IVoglody tcs would come down 
ibountain, and stay a while with 
woodman at his house. They 
lived about a montli in their 
I when such an excursion to the 
nhn's had nearly cost them 
liberty. The pursuers, mean- 
ly, had accomplished a wild-goose 
to New York, and had returned, 
more perils and troubles than 
re^eidcs wcio worth. Somehow 
mother, they got scent of their game 
pim' time, and actually came upon 
at Speny’s before tliey had any 
I^Otloe [of thoM* approach. Fortune 
<i|^ypUlingih^n|i, l^wever, they escaped 
^ a bai^-<l<^r, and got up to their 
without ' mving a glimpse of 
'^ei^elyes to the pursuers, or even 
i^v^ toy trace of their visit to fa- 
y|j>ur a suspicion that they had recently 
beto^.in SpeSrry’s protection. But 
I^peie, .who had received at last the ^ 
‘aai warrant, and thus was re- ‘ 
I' of his scruples, seems to have 
I so alarmi^d about this time, that 
lie. sent w^ord t© the fugitives that they 
toust hold themselves ready to sur- 
'^toder, if it should prove requisite for 
safety and that of the town. ^ 
jfa the credit of the poor men, on 
roceipng this notice, they came out 
their chve like- brave fellows, and ,< 
ytot over to then cowardly protector, ^ 
qlfering to give themselves up imme- 
diately. 

‘ tlie redoubtaTilc Davenport 

Interfered, an<r though all the 
egan to bo of another opinion, 
life faidy drubbed the prudent Leetc 
mip a postponenient of the" time of 
ajQij^dcr; *and Goffc and Wlialley^ 
irprO' aocoroing^ly respited for a week, 
dur|l^£[ wldch they lived in painful 
in the of a neighbour- 
Sig , warehouse/zto^liad with food 

kitted; W' bis ^^nce., Mean- 
preacbod and 
I,' ' tod stirred itp all tbe im* 
ntaqltkrs to take hjs part against 
otts counsels of tbe governor, 




and finally succeeded in preventing 
the surrender altogether; and the^: 
fugitives went back to their cave,* 
never again to show themselves openly 
before men, though their days wore 
prolonged through half another life- 
time. 

It seems incredible that thei^e waa 
any real call for such singular caution, 
under the loose reign of Charles the 
Second : yet it is remarkable how 
timid they had become, and how long 
they supported their patient mousing 
in the dark. Nothing seems to have 
inspii^cd them with confidence after 
this. The pursuers returned to Bos- 
ton, and made an indicant report of 
the contempt with whicli his Majesty’s 
authority had been treated at New- 
liavcn ; all which had no other effect 
than to give colour to a formal decla- 
ration of the united colonies of New 
England, that ah ineffectual though 
thorough search had been made. On 
thi^ the huc-and-ciy was suffered to 
stop ; but the regicides still kept 
close, and shunned the light of day. 
Who would have believed that the 
lusty Goffc and Whalley, wliose fierce 
files of musquetoers seemed once their 
very shadow, could have subsided into 
such decorous subjects, as to live for 
three lustres in the heart of a village, 
so quietly, that, save their feeder, not 
a soul ever saw or heard of them. 
Yet so it proved ; for so much do cir- 
cumstances make the difibrence be- 
tween the anchorite and the revolu- 
tionist, and so possible is it for the 
same character to be very noisy and 
very still. 

After two months more in the cave, 
they probably found it time to go in- 
to winter quarters, and accordingly 
shifted to a village a little westward 
of Newhaven, where one Tompkins 
received them into his cellar. There 
they managed to Survive two years, 
during which their only recreation 
seems to have been, the sorry one of 
hearing a maj^ibnse them, as she 
sung an old rogH|pt ballad over their 
heads. Even flWwas some relief to 
the monotony of their life in the ^ 
cellar, and they would often get thoir 
attendant to set it agoing. The gM; 
delighted to find her voice in request, 
and little dreaming what an aUdienee 
she had in the pit, would accordingly 
strike up with great effect, and fu^o 
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away on the names of Goife and 
Whallcy, and their fellow Eonndheads, 
like another Wildrake. Perhaps the 
worthies in the cellar consoled them- 
selves with recalling the palmy days, 
when the same song, trolled ont on 
the night air fi'om some royalist pot- 
house, had been their excuse for dis- 
playing their vigilant police, and pat- 
ting under arrest any number of 
drnnjccn inaliguants. 

If they had any additional consola- 
tion, it seems to have been derived 
from an enthusiastic interpretation of 
Holy AVrit, in which, after the manner 
of their religion, they saw their own 
peculiar history, veiy minutely fore- 
{gjiadowed. Tlv ‘j^rhad heard of the 
sad end of IIug\ '''cters, and his con- 
federates, whichX ey were i)er8iiadcd . 
was the slaying A the two witnesses, 
predicted in the ^ Apocalypse ; * and 
they now looked in sure and certain 
hope for the year ICCG, which they 
presumed would be marked by some 
great revolution, probably on account 
of its containing “ the number of the 
Beast. ”t But after two years in this 
cellar, tliere arrived in Boston certain 
royal commissionof^iii fear of whom 
they again rclrcatea^ their cave, and 
stayed there two months, till the wild 
beast drove them away. About the 
sajne time, an Indian getting sight of 
Iheir tracks, and finding their cave, 
with a bed in it, made such an ado 
about his discovery, that they were 
obliged to abandon Ncwliavcn forever. 
It is probable that Davenport now 
counselled their removal, and provided 
■their retreat. ; for one Bussell, the 
pastor of Hadley, a backwood settle- 
ment in Massachusetts, engagecLto 
receive and lodge them ,- and thit/ier 
they went by star-light marches, a 
distance of an hundred miles, through 
forests, where, if “ flierc is a plcasui*c 
in the pathless woods,” they probably 
found it the only one in their journey. 
Hogues as they were, who can help 
pitying them, thus skulking along by 
pight nirough an American wildcniess, 
in^ terror of a king, three thousand 
miles away, who 5ll the while was 
revelling with his harlots, and showing 
as little regard for the memory of his 
father as any regicide could desire. 


At Hadley, pastor Hussell recc.. 
them into his kitchen, and then into ,, 
closet, from which, by a trap-do^, 
they were let down into the cellar^ 
there to live long years, and there W 
die, and there — one of them — to be 
buried, for a time. While dwelUiU 
in this cellar, poor GofTe kept a reem 
of his daily life *, and it is much to 
regretted that this curious joum^ 
perished, at Boston, in the succeediiig 
century, during the riots about tht 
Stamp Act, iu wliich several hons^ 
were burned. Scraps of it still exist, 
liowevcr, in copies; and enough ig 
known of it, fo prove that the exileg 
were kept in constant information p! 
tlie progress of events in England' 
that Goife corresponded with his wife, 
addressing , her as his mother, an^ 
signing himself Walter Goldsmith 
and that pastor Russell was snppliec 
with remittances for tlicir support 
One leaf of the diary which, fortu- 
nately, was copied, is a moumfu 
catalogue of the regicides, and thei 
accomplices, all classed according t< 
their fate, with some touching evi 
donees of the melancholy humour ii 
which the records had been set down 
It is a table of sixty-nine as grea 
rogues, or^s deluded fanatics, as hav< 
left their names on the page of Englisl 
history; but there they stand ^oi 
Goffe’s list, a doleful registry indeed, 

" Some slain in war, 
Some haunted by the ghosts they hai 
deposed 

but all noted by the wanderer as hi 
friends, faithful and just to Mm.. 
Twenty-six are marked as certainr 
dead ; others, as condemned and li 
the Tower; some as fugitives, an< 
some; as quietly surviving tliqir. jmh 
and disgrace. How dark mudt,kaY< 
been the x>ast and the future alike, ti 
men whose histories were told in sud 
chronicles ; but thus timorously frpti 
their “ loop-hole of retreat,” did tills; 
look out ou the Great Babel ; and w 
then- cherished year of the Beast g 
by, and still no change; and this] 
consoled themselves with hoping thisir 
was some slight^ierror imthe vnl^ 
conkputation ; and so hoped on agaiiu 
hope, and kept in secret their awn 
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es, und iverchanco with ooea- 
aal misgivings of judgment to come, 
iderod them in their hearts. 

'At Hadley they had one remax'kable 
Piteiter, from whom they probably 
^l^mcd much gloomy gossip about 
Ipdtigs at home. In IW), John Dix.- 
joined them, liaving made his 
^Weape to the colmiies wiili astonishing 
f^^crecy. He semns to have been a veu- 
||tii»0U8 fellow, who was far trom willing 
i^'tbspend his days in a collar, and accord- 
Afilgly ho soon lel't tluiui to tlicir own 
,;0lattipany, and went, nobody knows 
’Inhere*, but it is certain that in 1672 
api)oare<l in New haven as Mr. 
James Davids, took a wife, and 
nettled down with every sign of a 
determination to die in his bed. 'FIjo 
" drat Mrs. Da^'ids dying vvitliout issue, 
ive find him, a few years after, 
married again, begetting ciiiidreu, and 
supporting the reputation of a gi*avc 
eidzen, who kept ratluir sliy of liis 
Neighbours, and was foiul of long 
jprosy talks with Jus minister — the 
successor of Davenport, who seems 
tb have rested from his labours. 1 
wonder if those talks wcix* so prosy ! 

good wife of the house, no doubt, 
ns^posed Mr. Davids and her liMsbaud 
^gdged in (Mllfyiiig conclave upon the 
five iKiints of Calvinism : >vho does 

envy that drowsy New England 
pastor the stories he luuird of the 
'great events of the liebcllion, from the 
Bpsibf one who had liimself l»een an 
^actor therein ! I feuv often he filled hLs 
pipe, and puifed his pleasure, or laid 
it down at a more earnest moment, to 
hear the stirring anecdotes of Oliver ; 
^ow he Wked ; how he spoke and 
lOOthmanded f What unwTittcii his- 
t^oi^es the pastor must Jiave learned 
of Strwfibrd, — of Laud, — of Ty mpouii- 
bing on his quarry, — of how the iiar- 
irator felt, wlieu lie sat as a I'cgicide 
;^idge, — ^and of that right royal lace 
whicli he had confronted without re- 
lating, with all its combiiitMl expres- 
mons, of resignation and resolution, 
flOf kingly dignity and Christian sub- 
mlABion. 

Time went on, and the Hadley re- 
gicides wasted aw^ay in their cellar, 
irhlle Dixwell thus flourished like h 
J fiky^tre© In green old age! A letter 


from Gofte, to his ‘‘mother Gold- 
smith,” written in August, 1674, of 
which a copy is preserved, shows that 
yeai’s had been doing tlieir work on 
the once bold and stalwart Whalley* 
“ Your old friend Mr. K.,” he says, 
using the feigned initial, “is yet liv- 
ing, but continues in that weak con- 
dition. Tie is scai'cc capable of any 
rational diseourse (his uuderstaudiug, 
memory, and sjxjcch, doth so much 
fail liim,) and seems not lo take mveh 
iiollee of any thing .... and 
it’s a gniat mercy to liim, that he 
hath a friend that takes pleasure in 
being heJi>ful to him .... for 
though my help be but poor and weak, 
yet that ancient servant of Christ 
e-oiild not well snl»sist without it. 
TJie I^)rd lK‘lp us to profit by all, and 
to wait Milk ])atieiice uixni him, till 
we shall see what end he will make 
w'itii us.” 

lioys grew to be men, and little 
girls marriageable women, while they 
thus dwcdl ill the (M*Jlar ; and llui peo- 
l)le of Iladicj’' iiassed in and out of 
their jiastor’s d<Ma', and doubled and 
treblecl in number arouud his house, 
and not a soul dreamed that such 
Inhabitants liv(*di^ongst them. This 
remarkable i>rivacy accounts for the 
historic.al fact, given as a story in 
“ J'everil of the Peak.”*. Jt occurred 
during the war of King Pliilip, in 
1675, the year following the date of 
Gofle’s letter, and wJien Whalley must 
have bwn far gone in his d(»clinc, so 
that he <'ould not liavi^ been the hero, as 
is so dramatically asserted by Bridge- 
iiorili to Julian Peveril. It was a 
fast day among tlie settlers, who were 
imnloring (4od for d(‘liverance from 
airexpcct<*d attack of the savages f 
and they were all assembled in their 
Tude little meeting-house, around 
which sentinels ^l^ore kept on patrol. 
I'he house of the piistor was only a 
few rods distant; and probably, 
through the miserably panes that let 
in all the sun-light of their cellar, 
Gofte watched tlie invasion ^f the 
Indians, and all the horrors of the 
fight, till the fires of Dunbar began 
to bum again in his old veins, and, 
overcoming his usual caution, s^mt him 
forth to Ids last acluevemoiil in this 


* Holmes’ Amerioan Annals, in Ann* Also, Notes to “Oliver Newman.” 
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world, and porfiaps his best. On a 
sudden, as the settlers were driving up 
all for lost, and* about to submit to a 
general massacre, a strange appari- 
tion was soon among them exliorting 
them to rally in the name of God. 
An old man, with long white locks, 
and of iinusnal attire, led the lost 
assault with the most daiiiig bravery. 
Kot doubting that it was an angel of 
God, they followed up his blows, and 
in a short tinie rt^pulsed tlie savjigcs ; 
but their deliverer was gone. No 
duo or trace could be found of liis 
coining or going, lie was to them 
as Melchisedek, without heginning 
of life, or end of days;’' and their (con- 
firmed superstition that tlicc Lord, had 
sent Ills angel in answer to their 
prayers, though quite in accordance 
with their enthusiasm, M'as douhtless 
not a little encouraged by the wily 
pastor lihnself, as an iiiuocc'nt means 
of preventing troublesome inquiries. 
In many parts of New Knghuid it was 
long ‘regarded as a miracUc, and the 
final disclosure of the seend has spoiled 
th(‘- mystery of a. gimuiue old wives’ 
tale. 

About thre(j years after this, Whal- 
Icy gave his soul to God, and was 
temporarily buried in the cellar, where 
he had lived a dentU- in-life of fourtocii 
yiairs. Russ(‘,ll was now in a great 
fright, and with good r(*as(ni, for a 
new (crown otlicicr was at work in New 
England, with a zealous determination 
to bring all ottenders to justice, and 
if not tin; offenders thems(;lv(cs, then 
somebody instead of them. Edward 
Raiulolpli, who has left a judge Jef- 
freys’ ricputation in America to this 
day, was a dchu for tluc govoriiineiit, 
and'liis feelings towards the regicides 
are woll touched off by Southey, in 
the words ])ut into Ids mouth in 
“ Oliver Newman — 

“ Fifteen years, 

They have hid among them the two regi- 
cides, 

Shifting from den to cover, as we found 
Where the scent lay. But, earth them 
as they will, * 

J shall unkennel them, and from their 
holes 

Drag them to light and justice.” 

Alarmed by the energetic incasui’cs of 
such a man, Gofic, wlio was now re- 
leased from Ids personal attentions to 
Ids friend, appears to have departed 


from Hadley for a time ; wldle RusseR 
gave currency to a report, that 
last seen, he was on his way towardi|‘ 
Virginia. It was soon add^, that lici 
had been actually recognised in NeiW'' 
York, in a fanner’s attire, selling 
bages ; but lie probably went no fup*?; 
ther than Newhaven, wdiere he 
naturally visit Dixw^oU, and so 
turned to Hadley, whence his h 
letter bears date, 1 679, and whei’C 
undoubtedly died the following year. , 
Ilow the two bodies ever got to 
Newhaven has long been the puzzle. 
It seems that Russell buried Goffe ait 
first in a grave, dug partly on his 
own premises, and partly on timse 
adjoining, intending by this stratagem 
to justify Jdinself, should he ever 1^ 
forced to deny that the bones wci'e in 
his garden. But, in the years 1680 
and 1684, Randolph’s fury being at 
its height, he probably dug up the 
remains of both th(c r(?gicides, and 
sent tliem to Newhaven, where tbe^ 
were interred secretly by Dixwell and 
the common grave-digger of tlie places 
Sonic sui)])ose, indeed, that they wene 
not removed till the sad I’csults of the 
Duke of Monmouth’s rebellion had 
put the colonists In terror of the inex.- 
orable Jeffreys, I'he fate of Lady 
Alicia Lisle, — herself the wddow of a 
regicide, — who had suffered for con- 
cealing two of the Duke's folloivers, 
may veiy naturally have alanned the 
prudent Russell, and led him to re- 
move all traces of his sliare in har- 
bouring Goffe and Whalley. His 
friendship for, two '‘unjust judges” 
seenn.s to have led him to djv.ad fcho 
a(cquaintance of a third. As for Diis?- 
well, he lived on in Newdiaveii, niaia^ 
taining the character of Mr. JamciB 
Davids w'illi gi'eat ivsiiectabilifcy, and 
so (piiotly, that Randolph seems never 
to have suspected that a third 
cidc was hiding hi America.- He Imd 
oiMj narrow escape, nevertheless, tiDua 
another zealous ]»artLsan of the crown, 
quite as lynx-eye<l, and even mcri) 
not(3rious in American history. In 
1686, Sir Edmund Andross paid a 
visit to Newhaven, and was pres<ait 
at tire imblic worship of the iiikabif 
iniits, w'heii James Davids did not fsdl. 
to b(‘ in his usual place, nor hy It^ 
dignity of jiei son and demeanour to 
attract the special notice of Sir Ed- 
mund, wlio probably began to think 
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$e had got scent of Goifo himselfi 
(iftcr tho solemnities w^re over, he 
%ade very particular in4niries as to 
■|ihfe ireiharkable-looking worshipper^ 
l)ut ‘ suffered himself to be diverted 
more searching measures, by the 
' Haiiral and unstudied description 
which Jie received of Mr. Davids and 
his ihtiferesting family. It was well 
that they oould answer so unaffectedly, 
for Androsa was ready to pick a quar- 
with them, conceiving himself to » 
tave received a great affront at the 
religions exercise which he had hon- 
oured with his presence. It seems 
the cl^ had felt it his duty to select 
apsH^'not incapable of a double ap- 

e ication, and which accordingly had . 

t Sir Edmund in a tender part, by sing- 
ing to the praise and gloiy of God^’ 
the somewhat insinuating stave — 

Why dost thou, tyrant, boast abroad, 

Thy wicked works to praise.'' 

After this, though for forty years the 
righteous blood of a nmi^cred king 
had ItoCii ciyihg against him, Dixwelrs 
hoar hairs.werc suffered to come to the 
gi^ve in a peace he had denied to . 
others, in 1688. Meantime, that king 
had lain in his cerements at AVindsor, * 
** taken away fit)m the evil to come,” ’ 
and undisturbed alike by tlic malice . 
that pursued his name, and the far 
more grievous contempt that fell on 
his martyr-memory from the conduct 
of his two sons, fake as they were to 
his honour, recreant to his pure cx- 
^^ple, and apostate to the holy faith 
:lbr which lie died. Such sous had at 
accomplished for the house of 
that ruin wdiicli other enemies 
vain, endeavoured; and two 
weeks after James Davids was Iai(| 
in his gi*ave, came news which was 
almost enou^ to w'ake him from the 
dead. “ The glorious Revolution,” 
as it is called, was a “ ciwvning 
mercy” to the colonies ; and the 
friends of the late regicide now boldly 
produced bis will, and subiiiittcd it tS 
Probate. It devised to his heirs a 
considerable estate in England, and 
described his own style and title as 
John DixTvell, aiias James Davids, 
of the Priory of Folkestone, in the 
county of Kent, Esquire.” 

After my visit to West Rock, I 
.4went in the early twilight to the graves 
^ the three regicides. I found them 


rin the rear of one of the^ meeting- 
houses, in the square, vciy near to- 
gether, and scarcely Noticeable in the 
grass. They are oach marked by 
rough blocks of stone, having one face 
a little smoothed, and rudely lettered. 
Dixwell’s tomb-stouo is far better 
thai) the otlicrs, and bears the fullest 
and most legible insci'iption. It is 
possibly a little more than two* feet 
high, of a red sand-stone, (piitc thick 
and licavy, and reads thus : — “ I. D. 
Esq., deceased March 18th, in 
y® 82'* yc^ar of his age, 1688-9.” To 
make aiy thing of Whalley’s memo- 
. rial, I was obliged to stoop down to 
it, and examine it very closely. I 
copied it, head and foot, into my 
tablets, nor did I notice, at the time, 
any peculiarity, but took down the 
iu8crii)tiou, as" I supposed corriictly, 
“ 1658, E. AV.” AVhUe I was busy 
about Uiis, there came along one of the 
students, escorting a young lady, who 
bending down to the headstone of 
Goffe’sgrave, examined it afow minutes 
atteiiti\'ely, and then started up, and 
M^cnt away with her happy jirotector, 
exclaiming, “ I must leave it to Old 
Mortality, for T can see nothing at 
all.” I found it as she had said, and 
left it williout any better satisfaction; 
but, during the evening, happening to 
mention these facts, 1 was sliown a 
drawing of both Goffe’s and AVJialloy’s 
memorials ; by hel}) of which, on re- 
peating my visit early next morning, 
1 observed the very curious marks 
whieli give them additional interest. 
Looking more carefully at ^VilalIey^s 
headstone, one observes a 7 strongly 
blended with the 5, in the date which 
I had copied ; so that it may be read as 
I had taken it, or it may be read 1678, 
the true date of AVhalley’s demise. 
This same cipher is repeated on tlu*, 
footstonc, and is evidently intentional. 
Nor is the grave of Goffe less curious. 
The stone is at first read, “ M. G. 80 ;” 
but, looking closer, you discover a 
superfluous line cut upder the M, to 
hint that it must not be taken for 
what it seems. It is in fact a AV re- 
versed, and the whole means, “ W. G. 
1 680 ; ” the true initials, and date of 
death of William Goffe. IfDixwcll was 
not himself the engraver of these nide 
devices, he doubtless contrived them ; 
and they have w*ell accomplished their 
purjiose, of avoiding detection in their 
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own day, 4 ind attracting notice in a hcalthfiil daughter, that ciiaunts her ^ 
ouiTB.' venerable service in another heuii- ' l 

Tliere was something that touclied sphere, and so near these very graves , 
me, in spite of myseif, in tlnis standing that the bones of Goffo and Whalley 
by these rude ‘graves, and suln^eying must fairly shake at Cliristnias, wl;^. 
the last relicts of men bom far away in the organ swells, h^rd-by, with Wh , 
happy English homes, who once made voices of thronging woi-shippers, who 
a figure among the great men, and' still keep “ the superstitious time of 
were numbered with the lawful sena- the Nativity,” even in the Puiitans' 
tors of a free and prosperous state 1 own land and city. What a conclu- 
I own that, for a moment, I checked sion to iso much crime and bloodshed! 
iny impulses^ of pity, and thought Such a sepulture — thought I, — iii- 
whether it w'ould not l>c virtuous to stead of a green little baiTOw, in some 
imitate the Jews in Palestine, who, tpiiet churchyard of England, “fast 
to this day, tlirow a pebble at Absa- by their fathers;^gi*avos 1 ” Haijd^se 
loin’s pillar, as they pass it in the poor men been contented withlHpc 
King’s Dale, to show their horror of and loyalty, such gi*avcs they rajut 
the rebel’s unnatural crime. But I have found, under the eaves of the 
finally concluded that it was better same parish church that registered 
to be a Christian \\\ my hate, as well their christerihig; tlic very bells tolling 
as in my love, and to take no worse fbrtbeirfiincral,thatpealed when they 
revenge than to recite, over the ashes took their brides. How much better 
of the regicides, that sw eet prayer for the “ village Hampden,” than the 
the 30th of efaniiary, which magiiilie.s wide- world’s Whalley ; and how en- ' 
(Jod, for the grace given to the royal viable the uncouth rhyme, and the 
martyr, “ by which he was enabled, yeoman’s honest nanm, on 
in a constant meek sufleriug of all that loving hands have set, compaTred^ 
barbarous indignities, to resist unto' with these coward initials, and mcj^ 
blood, and then, according to thc< inorials that skulk in the grass 1 
Saviour’s pattern, to pray for his mur-^ Sta, y\sitor,judicem calcas ! 

derers.” , , , , A judge, before whose unblcnching 

IVo hundred years have gone, well- face the sacred majesty of linglaiid 
nigh, and those mean graves continue once stood upon deliverance, and 
in their dishonour, while tlie monarchy awaited the stern issues of life and 
which their occupants once supposed death ; an unjust judge, wlio, for dar- 
they had destroyed, is as unshaken lug to sit In ,jud;tuicut, must yet come 
as ever. Nor must it be, uiiiioticed, forth from this obscure grave, and give 
that the church which they thought to answer unto Him who is judge (rf 
pluck up, root and branch, has borne quick and dead. 
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LATEST FROM TItB PENINSULA. 


We have lately been surfeited with 
iffle aflairs of that portion of Euix»pe 
south of the Pyrenees, and did intend 
not again to refer, at least foi* some 
time, to any thing connected with it. 
We are sick of S])ani8h revolutions, 
disgusted with causeless pronunda- 
mentos^ and corrupt iutrignes, weaiy 
©f Madame Muiloz and “ the Inno- 
cent Isabel,'' of palace plots and mock 
t>ase ministers and imbecile 
Wo care not the value of a 
ifti|rof bacallao^ if Diis Antas the 
Belied, Schwalbach the German, 
Baldanha tlio Duke,' or any other 
lead^ of Lusijjania's liosts, wins a 
fight or takes-i^to his hticlar Pro- 
foundly indifferont is it to us whether 
her corpulent majesty of Portugal, 
(eighteen stone by the scale, so she is 
''^rtified,) holds on at tlic.iISiocessi- 
Sdes, or is necessitated nnd 

' run on board a British frigate*f!i Por- 
Jjugal leave to the care of Cdlonel 
'Wylde,, homeopathic physician-in- 
ordinary to all traus-PjTenncan insur- 
rections and civil ^vavs; and Spain 
wo cmgign to the tender mercies of 
Cama-^mas, propped by bayonets and • 
inspir* d by the genial influences of 
the T* ilcries. We have been pestered 
with tn^se tw<' countries, and with 
their annual revolutions, reminding us 
of a whirlw nd in a wash-tub, until, 
'^in impatience' of their I'estless, turbii- 
lent population, we have come to dis- 
v ' ijhe their very names. Nevertlndoss, 
are a brace of books about the 
^^eninsula, concerning which we have 
' ^ word to say, although we shall not 
avail om’selvos of the opportunity they 
offer to discuss Portuguese rebellions 
and Spanish politics. 

Writers on Spain, long resident iii 
. the countr}^ acciuire a horracha twang, 
a smack of the pig-skin, a proj)eusity 
to quaint and proverb-like phrases, 
characteristic f>f the land they write 
about. The peculiarity is pe,rcei)tiblc 
in. the l>ooka before us ; iu both of 
them the racy Castilian flavour reeks 
through the pages. And first — to 


begin with the most worthy — as re- 
gards Mr. Ford’s “ Gatherhigs.” 
There be cooks so cunning in their 
craft, that out of the mangled remains 
of yesterday’s feast, they concoct a 
second banquet, less iu volume, but 
more savoury, than its predecessor. 
This to do, needs both skill and 
judgment. S])icc must bo added, 
sauces devised, heavy and cumbrous 
portions rejected, great ingenuity ck- 
erciaed, fitly to fiiniish foi*lh to-day’s 
delicate collation from the fragments 
of yesterday's baked merits. Mr. 
Foi\i has sliown liimsclf an adi^pt in 
the art of literary rechnuffage. 11 is 
masterly and h'arncd “ Ilandbook of 
Spain,” having been found by some, 
who love to run and read, too small 
in type, too grave in substance, be has 
skimmed its cream, thn^wu in many 
well-flavoured and agreeable condi- 
ments, and presented .t, he result iu one 
compact and delightful volume. lie 
has at once lightened and condensed 
his work. Mr. Hughes, the Lisbon 
pilgrim, has gone (piite upon another 
tac^k. He makes no pretensions to 
brevity or close-packing, but starLs 
with a rcnniK iation of method, ami an 
avowed determination to be loquacious. 
Dashing off in fine desultory style, 
with a fluent pen, and a flux of words, 
he i)roclaims that his sole ambition is 
to amuse, and with that view lie pro- 
poses to be discursive and parlous. 
Amusing In; certs, linly is ; Jiis irrepres- 
sible t(indency to exaggeration is ex- 
ceedingly diverting, whilst the excel- 
lent terms be is upon with himself, 
frequently eomiJcl a smile. His pro- 
lixity wc can overlook, but wci have 
difficulty in jiardouing the questionable 
taste of ccijain ])ortions of his book. 
In commenijng on its chdects, how- 
ever, allowabcovs must be made for the 
bad health of the Avriter. Doubtless 
he intends that they should be, for he 
repeatedly infonns us tliat ho is 
tronblcHl witli a pulmonary conqdaint 
of many yeai's’ standing, to which he 
antfcitiates, a fatal termination. 1 


Gatherings from ^pain, by Richard Ford. London, 1846. 

An Ourland Journey to Lisbon, ^e., by T. M. Hughes. London, 1847 
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strive,” lie says, to escape, by ob- 
servation of tlie outer world, and of 
mankind, fix>in the natural tendency 
to bro^ over misfortune, and seek to 
discover in occupation that cheeri’ui- 
ness which would lie inevitably lost 
ill an unemployed Existence, and in 
dwelling on the phases of my illness,” 
IV hat can we say after such an apj)C‘al 
to our feelings? how criticise witli 
severity a book written under these 
circiiinstaiKx^s ? If we hint incredulity 
as to the gravity of the author's 
malady, we shall bo classed wirii those 
unfeeliug persons, “whose levity and 
lieartlessiiess not only refuse to sym- 
pathise, but often e^W doubt if my 
sickness lie I'eal.” IVuly, wheu we 
leai'ii that between the UKuiths of Sop- 
teinher and December last, the sick 
man travelled fifteen huudix'd miles — 
the latter portion of the. ilistauce 
through districts when* he was com- 
IJcllod to rough it — exposed to fre- 
(pient vicissitudes of t<imperatur(i, and 
to the unhealthy climate of Madrid — 
sudden death to consumptive i>atients 
— (mating, according to his own record, 
with the appetite of a muleteer, 
“ rushing into veutas, and roaring 
lustily for dinner,” (vide vol. i. p. 206,) 
— holding furious discussions in 
cotiee-houses, and winding them up, 
after utterly extiuguishing his op- 
ponents, with rropagandlst harangues 
eight pages long, (ibid. p. ;j;54,) — aud, 
finally, writing — in the intervals of 
his journey, we presume, — the tw'o 
bulky and closely printed volumes 
now upon our table, wo must say that 
many persons in perfect health would 
rejoice to vie. with so sturdy an in- 
valid. We do hope, therefore, and 
incline to believe, that the yellow 
flag thus despondiiigly hung out is a 
false signal ; that Mr. lliiglics, if not 
to be ranked altogether imder the 
head of imaginary valetudiinu'ians, is 
at any rat<) in a far desperate 
state than he imagines ; and that he 
•will live long, long enough to amend 
his style, retiue his tone, and write a 
book as commendable in aJl respects 
as this one often is for its fun and 
originality. 

It is very imfavom’able to the 
“ Overland Jorniiey,” that its coinci- 
dence of publication and similaiity of 
subject with the “ Gatherings from 
Spain,” render a compariiSon between 


them scarcely avoidable. A com- 
pai’ison with so elegant and scholarly 
a bo<^ik as Mr. Ford’s, very few wurl^ 
on the reuiusula that have come 
under our notice could .advan- 
tageously .sustain. But, after * dji^ 
missing ail idea of establishing a con- 
trast, we still find much to quarrel 
with in Ml*. Hughes’s recent produc- 
tion. It is careless, often flip}>auty 
sometimes ev(iu coarse, and as we 
rciid, we regret that a shrewd obser- 
ver and iutcUigeul man should thus 
run into caricature, and neglect the 
proprieties expected from all who 
pixiseut thomsel\V,s in ]>riut befoMj^ie 
public. Again.st these he offenoirat 
the vmy outset. Scarcely has he put 
foot ill France, wheu he begins bis 
comments on the fair sex, in which, 
whilst aiming at acuUmess and wil,. 
he displays very little delicacy. 
Noitlier are his iiifenuices tlie most 
charitable. The young ladies at 
Havre, who, to preserve their drapery 
from mud and dust, lUsplay, accord- 
ing to tin* universal French custom, 
some inclies of Iheir vciy handsome 
legs, are assumed to do so at mam- 
ma's instigation, and to ensnare hus- 
bands. “ She is not more than 
seven (ceil, and appears to have no 
consciousness — her face all seeming 
simplicity and serenity, as are those 
of most French uninarruMl misses, 
(after marriage it is a little t’other.) 
Ilow ridiculous to suppose that she is 
not conscious of Iwr txquisUt shapes!" 
Ml*. Hughes has a shocking opinion of 
the maidens of Gaul, wliase conduct 
towards Iiiiii seems to have been 
somewhat indecorous. “ Very young 
girls abroad aj>pear to have attained 
to consciousness, and often laugh out 
if you only give them a casual glance.” 
AVe kuow not wiiether there is any 
thing (^specially mLi*th-j>rovolung in 
the glances of our lively invalid, but 
tliis is the first time we have heard 
tell of such very unbecomlag be- 
haviour on the part of respectable 
young French womeu. The next in- 
siiiualion we stumlde uiKiii is of a dif- 
ferent nature, although it would 
scai-cely be more relished by its ol>- 
jects. Mr. Hughes is at Faria, in- 
dulging ill a fCmerie on the Boule- 
vards, and taking notes of the latest 
fashions. “ The di-esses ate now 
w'orn extravagantly high, stuck up 
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into the throat, and suggesting a sus- 
picion that there may be something 
tfhtehy underneath^^^ To say notliing 
of the suggestive and unsavoury na- 
ture. of this remark, we are quite 
fhiasled to know what would satisfy 
so captious a critic. One lady shows 
lier ankle, and is set down as an im- 
modest schemer ; another covers her 
neck, and is suspected of a cutaneous 
affection. On a par with such an in- 
ference, is the ^ss account of an 
.alabaster group in a shop window, and 
the wit of tlie conjecture whether Dr. 
Toothache, who attends to the “ teeth, 
gums, tongue, throat, d:c., has any 
cure for a long tongue, or if hQ.jpatches 
the gums vntli gum 'elastic!'^' Such 
stuff as tliis would hardly pass muster 
in familiar conversation, or in a gos- 
sipping letter to an intimate friend ; 
but in a printed book, intended, 
doubtless, for the perusal of thousands, 
it is sadly out of place. It is a relief 
to revert from it to tiie strong good 
sense and graceful raillery of Air. 
Ford’s pages. 

Sure, whei*e all is good, to fall in a 
pleasant place, we open the “ Gather- 
ings” at random. Upon what have 
we ' stumbled ? Kailroads. I nterest- 
ing to Tlireadneedlc Street, True 
that the mania days are past, wiien 
an English capitalist caught at any 
new line puffed by a jdausiblc pms- 
pectus, however impossible the gra- 
dients and desolate the district. 
Nevertheless, and in case of relapse, 
B word or two about the practicability 
of Spanish railroads will not be out 
of place. Mr, Ford is a man who 
knows Spain thoroughly: that none 
can doubt. Neither can tJiere be any 
question of his veracity and impar- 
^ality. Wliatever interest he might 
have to cry up sueJi projects, he can 
have none to ciy them doAvri. Wc, 
therefore, recommend all persons who 
have not already made u]> their minds 
as to the bubble nature of Peninsular 
railway schemes, to send forthwith to 
Mr. Murray for a copy of the “ Ga- 
therings,” and to read thrice, with 
profound attention, the last six pages 
of Chapter Five. They may also 
glance at pages 8 and 13, and learn, 
w:hat the majority of them are pro- 
bably ignorant of, that the Peninsula is 
an a^lomeration of mountains, divided 
by Spanish geographers into seven 


distinct cluuns, all more or less con- 
nected with each other, and having 
innumerable branches and off-shoots. 
Notwithstanding this very discourag- 
ing configuration of the land, “ there 
is,” says Mr. Ford, “Just now much 
talk of railroads, %nd splendid official 
and other documents are issued, by 
which ‘ the whole country is to be in- 
tersected (on paper) with a net-work 
of rapid and bowling-green commu- 
nications,’ which are to cieatc a ‘per- 
fect homogeneity amongst Spaniards.’ ” 
The absurdity of this last notion is 
only appreciable by those w'ho know 
the vast differences that exist, in 
character, interests, feelings, and even 
race, Ix^tween the different provinces 
of Spain. Time, tranquillity, and a 
secure and paternal government, may 
eventually produce the blending deem- 
ed so desirable, and railways would 
of course largely contribute, to the 
.same end, could they be made. But 
to say nothing of the mountains, there 
are a few other impediments nearly as 
formidable. 8]>ain is an imnumso 
country, thinly peopled, whose inha- 
bitants travel little, and wliosc com- 
merce is unimportant. And, more- 
over, projectors of Peninsular rails 
have reckoned without a certain two- 
legged animal, indigenous to the soil, 
and known as the mul£TE£K. To 
this gentleman is at present commit- 
ted the wliole iiiland carrying trade of 
Spain. What will he say when ho 
finds his occupation gone V how will 
he get his chick peas and sausage 
when he ha.s been run off the road by 
steam ? Air. Ford opines that he, as 
well as the .smuggler, who also will 
be seriously damaged by the intro- 
duction of locomotives', will turn rob- 
ber or patriot, — the two most trouble- 
some classes in all Spain. As to 
prevailing on him to act as guard to 
a railway carriage, to trim lamps, 
ticket portmanteaus, or stand with 
outstretched arm by the road-side, 
the idea will only be entertained by 
persons who know nothing cither of 
Spain or Spanish muleteers. By the 
side of the line he doubtless would 
often be found ; but not as a telegraph 
to wai*n of danger. In his new capa- 
city of brigand, bis look-out woidd b( 
for the purses of the passengers. ^ IB 
could hardly stop an express train ii 
the old Unchley style of presentinj 
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himself and his pistol at the carriage 
Avindow, but a few stones and tree- 
trunks would answer the pui*posc as 
well. “ A handful of opponents,” 
says Mr. Ford, ‘‘ in any cistus-grown 
waste, may at any time, in five 
minutes, break up the road, stop 
the train, stick the stoker, and burn 
the engines in theii* own fire, parti- 
cularly smashing the luggage-train.” 
To English ears this may sound like 
absurd exaggeration. We have diffi- 
dlilty in imagining a gang of stago- 
coachmcn, even though they have 
been pufled oil* their boxes by the 
mighty blast of steam, combining, 
under the orders of Captain Brown 
or Jones, the gentleman driver of 
some Cambridge, Rockingham, or 
Brighton bang-up, to build barricades 
across raihvays and pick oif engineers 
from behind a quickset hedge. Here 
there would be no impunity for such 
malefactors \ their campaign against 
innovation would speedily conduct 
thorn to Newgate and the hulks. Not 
so in the Peninsula, Avhere roads arc 
few, police defective, and wdicre, at 
the present time, smugglers and other 
notorious law-breakers strut ujwn the 
crown of the causeway, appear boldly 
in towns, and hold themselves in every 
respect for as honest men as their 
neighbours. But it is not to be sup- 
posed that popular opposition, proba- 
ble, almost certain, as it is, to be mot 
with in such a half African, semi- 
civilized country, Avould be held worth 
a moment’s consideration by the 
dashing schemers Avho propose to 
cover the Peninsula with iron arteries. 
The audacity of those persons is only 
to be equalled by thefr consummate 
geographical ignorance, sevei^l in- 
stances of Avhich ai-e shown up with 
much humour and irony by the author 
of the “ (Gatherings.” Some of the 
most notoriously absurd of the schemes 
set afloat, liave had their origin with 
Englishmen, of Avhom, since the close 
of the civil war, and especially Avithin 
the last year or two, a vast number 
have betaken themselves to Spain, to 
foUow up ventures more or less hope- 
ful or hopeless. Owing to a long 
p^ace, to a rapid growth of popula- 
tion, and to the daUy-incrcaslng diffi- 
culty*iOf fortune-making, the class 
Adventurer has of late years, both 
in this country and the sister king- 


dom, greatly augmented its numbers. 
This is evident from the thi*oiig of 
unemployed and aspiring gentlemen 
ever ready to engage in any under- 
taking, however desperate aiid doubt- 
ful of success. Let a clandekine ex* 
pedition be contemplated to sqm^. 
hole-and-comcT state or antipodean 
republic, and up start a host of mettle- , 
some cavaliers, from all ranks and^ 
classes, including Irish lords and 
English baronets and squires of low 
degree, having all fought in three o# 
four services, more or less piratical or 
illegitimate, all bearded like the pard,. 
and be-ribboiied lij&e maypoles, and all 
eager once move to rush to tlui fray, 
and signalise themselves under a 
foreign banner. These are specimens 
of the adventm'cr bellicose, the Mike 
Lambournes and Eugald Dalgottya 
of the niiieteejith century. Of a more 
calculating and atnbitious class is the 
adventurer speculative, who possesses 
a Do listers wiv el aptitude ibr discover-, 
iug mines, devising railways, project- 
ing canals, and the like uridertakitigg. 
8[)ain has of late bcmi favoured with 
tlio attentions of many of these gen- 
thmien, flying at every thing, from a 
common scAver to a coal mine, an 
omnibus company to a huiidred leagues^ 
of railway. With geniuses of tills 
stanqi have originated some of the im- 
practicable projects so eagerly caught 
at by English capitalists, whose un- 
employed cash had uioimted, as Mr, 
Ford expresses it, from their pockets 
to their heads. We know not who 
Avas the projector of that most mag- 
nificent scheme to connect Madnd 
with the Atlantic, in defiance of such 
trifling impediments as the Guada- 
rama range and the Asturian Alps, 
but Ave learn from the “ Gatlicrings” 
that he \vii 9 “ to receive Jt40,000,l[bp 
the cession of his plan to the company, 
and actually did receive £25,0C^, 
Avliich, considering the difficulties, 
natural and otherwise, must bo con- 
sidered an inadequate remuneration/’ 
Unfortunately, Avhen he sold his plan, 
he did not show the buyers how to 
surmount the difficulties ; and. indeed 
he would have been puzzled to do so, 
since they subsequently proved in- 
surmountable, But the whole of tlie 
facts relating to Spanish railroads tie 
in a nutshell, and may be set forth in 
ten lines. Neither by the nature of 
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its surfiMce, nor by amount of popula- 
; tion and importance of trade, is Spain 
Adapted to receive this j?rcatest inven- 
^on of the present century. As to a 
regular system of railways, diverging 
‘ <fh>m Madrid to the frontieie and prin- 
cipal seaport towns, on the plan laid 
down for France, it is not to be 
thought of, and can never be accom- 
plished. And with rovspcct to those 
Hnes which might be made, along the 
yalleys, and by following the course of 
■^vers, the country is not yet ripe for 
them. Spain has not yet iK^en able 
to get canals ; her highroads, worthy 
of the name, are few and far between, 
leading only from the cajntal to coast 
or frontier, whilst cross roads and 
communications between towns are 
tbr the most part mere cam bios fie 
herrcaiura^ liorse-shoe or bridle roads 
of a wretclied description. A few 
abort lines of cheap cc)nstnicfion over 
level tracts, an<l favoured peculiar 
cirenmf^tances, such as a po]uilous 
district^ the proximity t>f largo towns, 
or of a couiitiy umisnally rich in 
natural productions, are the only 
railways that can as yet Iks under- 
taken in Spain with out certainty of 
heavy loss. The line between Madrid 
and AranjHCz is the only one, ^Ir. 
Ford thinks, at all lik(ily to be at 
present carried out. 

Wc have been greatly delighted 
'fi^itli the pictures scattere<l through 
Mr. Ford’s book, pictur(*s that ow^e 
nothing to pencil or gi'aver, half pages 
of letter press placing before our eyes, 
with the bril lian t minuteness of a richly- 
coloured and highly-linisliod painting, 
men, things, and scenes character- 
istic of Spain. Amongst these, the 
akotch of the muleteer, that emint 
descendant of the old ]\Iorisco car- 
riers, is full of life ; and wc defy the 
brush of the most cunning artist to 
bring the man, in all his peculiarities, 
more vividly before ns than is done 
by Mr. Ford’s vigorous and graceful 
pen and ink touches. AVo see the long 
line, of tall mules, with dusty Hanks 
and wcH -poised burdens, winding 
their w'ay over some rugged sierra, or 
across a weary clespoblado^ th^ir gay 
worsted head-gear nodding in the sun- 
beams, the tinkle of their innumcr- 
abie bells mingling with the monmful 
song of their conductor, to which, 
whfen. the latter, weary of striding 
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beside his beasts, mounts aloft upon 
the bales for a temiwrary rest, is 
added the monotonous thrum of a 
guitar. The song is as unceasing as 
the bells, unless when intemipted by 
a pull at the wine hota., or by the nar- 
ration of some wild story of bandit 
cmelty or contrabandist daring. ‘ ‘ The 
Spanish muleteer is a fine fellow ; he 
is intelligent, active, and enduring; 
he braves hunger and thirst, heat and 
cold, mild and dust; he works ag 
hawl as his cattle, never rob.s or is 
robbed ; and whilst his l>ettcrs in tiiis 
land put olf every thing till to-mor- 
row, except bankruptcy, he is punc- 
tual and honest.*’ Mr. Ford’s book 
will hardly find much favour in the 
country of w'hicli it treats. It tcJl.s 
too many home truths. Wo have 
lieanl liia “ Hand-book*’ fonnd fault 
vnth by Spaniards, a itliongb it was evi- 
dent tliev were puzzled when' to attack 
him, aiul equally so that tlieir h>qier- 
criticnl censure of certain trilling in- 
accii rack's, real or imaginary, wa*s 
merely a mode of venting their vexa- 
tion at the shrewdne.s*^, wit, ami 
delicious iin])ertinence Avith w hich ho 
f^hoAA^s up the national vices and 
foibles. He dives into tlic im)st se- 
cret reci'sses of the Spanish charac- 
ter, and whilst admitting its good 
points, ])robes its Aveakness Avith 
an unsparing hand. No people in 
the world entiirtain such an aiTo- 
gant overstrained good opinion of 
lliemselAM's and their count ly as Spa- 
niards. To hear them refer to Spain, 
one Avonld imagine il to be the first 
kingdom in the Avorld, combining the 
advantages of all the most eiAdlized 
and Hpurishiiig countries in Kurope, 
AVc here speak of tlie masses; of 
course there is an enligjlitened and 
clear-sighted minority, that secs and 
deplores its fallen condition. But 
the popular notion is the other 
way. “ Who says Spain, says every 
thing so runs the proverb. And yet 
.whilst they month about Espaila, 
and exalt it, not in the Avay of an 
empty boast, Aiiiiich the nttercr 
belicveth not, but in ftill conviction 
of the good foundation of their vaunts, 
above all the kingdoms of the earth', 
they are, in fket, the least homo-* 
geneous nation in existence, “—the 
least patriotic, in the comprehen- 
sive sense of the word. Nowhem 
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are distmctions of provinces so strong- 
\y marked, in no country arc so many 
antipathies to be found between inha- 
bitants of different districts. “ Like 
the German, they may sing and spout 
about Fatherland: in both cases the 
theory is splendid, but in practice each 
Spaniard thinks his own province or 
town the best in tlie reninsula, and 
himself the finest fellow in it.” The 
patriotisme du docker^ with which 
French provincials have been re- 
proached, but which, in France, the 
system of centralisation has done so 
much to eradicate, the ])rejudi(*c which 
narrows a man’s sym])athies to his 
own country or clejiartment, is extra- 
ordinarily couspicuoiis in Siianiards. 
Tt is traceable to various eaiises ; to 
the former divisions of tlie conntrj^, 
when it <*,onsisted of several kingdoms, 
independeut and jealous of each other ; 
to want of convenient communications 
and to thti stay-at-hoiiio habii.s of the 
people; and also to the unimportance 
of tlie capital, which title has been so 
fnM)ueully transferred from city to city. 
When one Spaniard talks of another 
as his countiyman, he does not refer 
to their being bo^h Spaniards, but 
means that both arc from the same 
province. ‘‘The much used phrase, 
‘ KspaTiolismo,’ ” s»nys Mr. Ford, who 
is very hard upon the poor Dons on 
this head, “ exi)rcss(?s rather a dislike 
of foreign dictation, and the self- 
estiinalioii of Spaniards, ‘ Espaiioles 
sobre. todos,’ than luiy real patriotic 
love of country, liowciver liiglih" they 
rate its exctdlencies and superiority to 
every other one under heaven.” 

So iniK'li for Ji g(» off. We find this 
in the first (']in])ter, and ffov of tlui 
subsequent ones conclude witiiout 
some siniilai* raj) on the knuckles for 
the countrynKMi of Don (Quixote ; 
raps always dexterously ap])lie(l, and 
in most instances Avell deserved. On 
Spanish securities, (to use a mis- 
nomer,) whether loan, land, or rail, 
and on the unremitting punctuality 
Spanish finance ministers, Mr. Ford 
is particularly severe, and not with- 
out good cause. The Hispanica Jides 
of the present day may w-ell rival the 
Punicafides of the ancients. It has 
become as proverbial. Painful is it 
to behold a people, possessing so 
many noble qualities, held up to the 
i^com of surrounding nations for re- 
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peated acts* of dishonesty, which, 
under a good govemment, and with a 
proper a<lininietrjition of their immense 
resources, they would never have been 
teinj)ted to pei-petrate. Under the 
present plan, • however, with their 
absurd tariff, the pamit of the ad- 
mirably organised system of smug- 
gling that sn])pHes the whole countiy 
with foreign commodities, and reduces 
the, custmns revenue to a tithe of 
what it might be made, w^e see no 
possible exit for Spain from tlu? laby- 
rinth of financial embarrassinent in 
which disbonesty and c.ormption have 
plunged lier. Slie resembles a reck- 
less spendthrift, who, having ex- 
hausted his credit and mined his 
chara(*ter jimougst honest iiioney- 
Jeiiders, has been compelled to resort 
to Jews and usurers, and who now, 
wdieii the days of his liot youth and 
uucalculating dissipation arc juist, and 
he^vishes to r(*(lee.in his character and 
compound with his ciHHlitors, lacks 
resolution to economise, and judg- 
ment to avail Ininself of, the resources 
of bis cueiimbenHl but fintile estates. 
The (lel)ts of Spain are stated by Mr. 
Ford at about two huiidml and eighty 
millions sterling, this estimate being 
bas(‘(l on reports laid beforci parlia- 
ment in 1844 by Mr. Maegregor. 
The statement, however, whosti pos- 
sible exaggeration, owing to 1h(5 
difficult}^ (»l* getting at c(»iTee,t infor- 
matioH, is admitted in the “ Gather- 
ings,” is fiercely contradicted by an 
anonymous eorresj)nndent, whoso 
letter Mr. Ford j)rints at the end of 
his ^ olunie. Some of the assertioms 
of this Friend of Trut h ” (so he 
signs himself) are so astonishing, as 
utterly to disprove his riglit to the 
title. According to him, the whole 
Spanish d(*l)t is less than a fourth of 
the sum above set down, the country 
is very rich, rpiite able to meet her 
trifling engagements, and Spanish 
stock is a fortune to whomsoever is 
lucky enough to possess it ! After 
this, it was supererogatory on the 
part of the unknown letter- writer to 
inform us that lu? is a large holder of 
the vifluable bonds he so highly 
esteems, and whose rise to their 
proper price, about 60 or 70, he 
confidently predicts. Crumbs of com- 
fort these, for the creditors of insol- 
vciit Spain, Nevertheless, Mr. Ford 
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Persists ill lus incredulity as to the 
ft^lihy prospects of Peninsular bond- 
l^iders; and wbl^t hoping that the 
biight visions of his anonymous 
filend may be ftilly and jiromptly 
realised, decjifltes his extreme distaste 
ibf ^y thinft in the shape pf Spanish 
stock, whether active, passive, or 
deferred. “ Beware,” he says, in hLs 
pithy and convincing style, ‘ ^ of Spanish 
$tock, for, in spite of oflScial records, 
documentifs^ and arithmetical mazes, 
which, intricate as an Arabesque 
pattcni, look well on paper without 
being intelligible ; in si)itc of ingeni- 
ous convei-sioiis, fundings of interest, 
&c. <fec. the tliimblerig is always the 
same. And Uiia is theNpiestion : — 
Since national credit dcj^eiids on 
national good faith, and ‘surplus in- 
come, how can a country pay interest 
on debts, whose revenues have long 
been, and now are, miserably insuiii- 
eient for the ordinary expenses^ of 
government? You cannot get blood 
from a stone ; ex nihilo nihil 
After which waniing, coming from 
such a quarter, sane persons on the 
look-out for ail investment will, wo 
imagine, as soon think of making it 
in Glenmiitchkin railway shares, as 
in the dishonoured paper of all- 
promising, iioti-pcrforming Spain. 

The popular notion jirevaligit in 
England, and still more so in France, 
that Spain is an unsafe country to 
travel in, is energetically combated 
by Mr. Ford. It, of course, w'ould be 
highly impolitic in the author of a 
hand-book to admit that, in the coun- 
try he described, the chances were 
about equal whether a man got to his 
journey’s end with a whole throat or 
a cut one. But this consideration, 
we are sure, has had no weight with 
Mr. Ford, both of wdiosc books are 
equally adapted to amuse by an Eng- 
lish fireside or to be useful on a 
Spanish highway. His contempt for 
the exaggerated statements and cause- 
less terrors of tourists leads him, how- 
ever, rather into the opposite extreme. 
Believe him, and there is scarcely a 
robber in the Peumsula, although lie 
admits that thieves aboiiild, ^miefty 
to be found in confessional boxes, 
lawyers’ ^ chambers, and government 
The naivete of the following 
is amnsing: — He speaks of travel- 
lers who, by scraping together and 


recording evciy idle tale, gleaned 
from the gossip of muleteers and 
chatter of cofiee-houses, “keep up the 
notUm entertained in many counties 
of England, that the- whole Penin- 
sula is peopled with banditti. If 
such were the case society could not 
exist.” The assertion is undeniable. 
Equally so is it that in a country 
where civil war so lately raged, and 
where, until a very i-ecent date, revo- 
lutions were still rife, >vhere a large 
portion of the population lives by the 
lawless and demoralisiDgq)rofession of 
smuggling, where the police is bad, 
where roads are long and solitary and 
mountains many, Jiighwaymen must 
abound and travelling be unsafe. 
That it is so, may be ascertained by 
a glance at any file of Spanish news- 
papers. And the peculiar state of 
Spain, its liability to the petty insur- 
rections and desperate attempts of 
exiled parties and pretenders, en- 
courages the grow'th of robber bands, 
who cloak their villanous calling with 
a political banner. These insurgents, 
Carlists, Progresista, or whatsoever 
they may style themselves, act upon 
the broad principle that those who are 
not with them arc against tliem, and 
consequently are just as dangerous 
and disagreeable to meet as mere 
vulgar marauders of the “ stand and 
deliver” sort, who fight upon their own 
account, without })retcnding to defend 
the cause cither of King or Kaiser, liber- 
ty or absolutism. At the same time 
to beheve, as many do, that of travel- 
lers in Spain the unrobbed are the 
exceptions or even the minority, is a 
gross absurdity, and the delusion 
luises from the romancing vein in 
which scribbling tourists ai*e apt to 
indulge. It is ccrtaiji that nearly all 
travellers, especially French ones, 
who take a run of a month or two in 
the Peninsula, and subsequently print 
the eventful history of their ramble, 
think it indispensable to introduce at 
^east one robber adventure, as having 
occurred to themselves or come within 
their immediate cognisance. And if 
they cannot manage to get actually 
robbed, positively put dowui with 
their noses in the mud, whilst their 
carpet bags are rummaged, and their 
Chub-locks smashed by gloomy ruf- 
fians with triple-charged blunder- 
busses, and knives like scythe-blades, 
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tfcey at least get up a narrow escape. 
Sliey encounter a troop of thorough- 
toed bandits, unmistakable purse- 
takers, fellows with slouched hats, 
tniculent mustaches and ride at 
saddlo-bow, who lower at them from 
beneath bushy brows, and are on the 
point of commencing hostilities, when 
the well-timed appearance of a picket 
of dragoons, or perhaps the bold 
countenance of the travellers them- 
selves, makes them change their pur- 
pose and ride surlily by. Mr. Ford 
shows how utterly, groundless those 
alarms usually are. Most Spaniards, 
when they mount their horses for a 
journey, discard long-tailed coats and 
Paris hats, and revert in great mea- 
sure to the national costume as it Is 
still to bo found in country places. 
A broad-brimmed, pointed hat, with 
velvet baud and triraiiiings — the 
genuine melodramatic castor — ^protects 
head and face from the sun ; a jacket, 
frequently of sheepskin, overalls, 
often of a half-military cut and colour, 
and a red sash round the waist, com- 
pose the habitual attire of Spanish 
wayfarers. Such a dress is not usual 
out of Spain, and 1o Fi-encli and 
English imaginations does not suggest 
the Mea of domestic habits and 
regular tax-paying. And whe*ii the 
cavaliers thus accoutred possess olive 
or chocolate complexions, with dark 
flashing eyes and a considerable 
amount of beard, and arc elevated 
upon demi-piqiio saddles, whose hol- 
sters may or may not contain “ pistols 
as long as my ann,” wliilst some of 
thoM’ number have perhaps fowling- 
pieces slung on their shoulder, it is 
scnrc^ely surprising if the English 
Cockney or Parisian badaud mistakes 
them for the banditti whom he has 
dreamed about ever since he 
crossed the Bidassoa or landed at 
Cadiz. And upon encounters of this 
kind, and incidents of vciy little more 
gravity, repeated, distorted, and 
hugely exaggerated, are founded five- • 
sixths of the robber stories to which 
poor Spain is indebted for its popular 
reputation of a country of cut-throats 
and highwaymen. 

Amongst the measures adopted for 
the extirpation of banditti, was the 
establishment of the guardias civiles^ 
a species of gendaYmerie, dressed upon 
the French model, and who, from 
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their stations in towns, patifol the ; 
roads and wander about the counti^ 
in the same prying and important 
style observable amongst their breth- 
ren of the cocked hat north of the 
Pyrenees. Spaniards have a snekk?®^ 
regard for bold robbers, whom th^y 
look upon as half-brothers of the coi^ ' 
trabaudist — that popular, hero of tfie 
Peninsula : they have also an inniE^^ 
dislike of policemen, and a still ^ 
stronger one for every thing French. 
They have bestowed upon the Frenchi- 
fied guardias the appellations of poll- 
zones ^ — a w'ord borrowed from their 
neighbours, — aifd of hijos de Luis 
Felipe^ sons of Louis Philippe. 

“ Spaniards,” saitli Richard Ford, 

“ are full of dry humour ho might 
have added, and of shaii) wit. Sfo- 
thing' escapes them : they arc ever 
ready with a sarcasm on public mou 
and passing events, and when offended, 
especially Avlicn tlicir pride is hurt, 
they become savage in their satire, 
Wlien it was attempted to force Count 
Trapani upon Spain as a husband for 
the (iueeii, the indignation of the 
people burst out in innumerable jokes 
and current allusions, any thing hvLt 
flattering to the Neapolitan prince. 
Every thing filthy and disgusting re- 
ceived his name. In the Madrid 
coffee-houses, when a dirty table was 
to be wiped, the cry was invariably 
for a Trapani^ instead of a trqpo^ the 
Spanish word for a disliclont or rag 
used for the most unclean pui^oses. 
Since then, the Duke of Montpensier 
has come in for his share of insulting 
jests. The Madrilellos got an uu- 
foiindcd notion that he was short- 
sighted, and made the most of it: 
Mr. Hughes was at a bull-fight where 
one of tlic bulls showed the white 
feather, and ran from the picador* 

“ The crowd instantly exclajmed, 

‘ Fuera el toro Monpenseer 1 Fuera 
Monpenseer! Turn him Out P They, 
used to call every lame dog and donkey 
a Trapani; and now eveiy blind ani- 
mal is sm’c to be christened a 
penseer,''' 

If the' danger to wliich peaceable 
travellers arc exposed, in Spain, from 
the knives of robbers, be considerably 
less than is generally believed, great 
peril is often incurred at the handa of ^ 
men who wield catting weapons pro^ 
fessedly for the good of their species. 

2 a 
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m ignorance and inefficiency of 
B^paaish aurgeonsi and pbysiciana is 
tiotoiious, and admitted even by their 
BOmtttyiQon, who, it has already been 
9bo¥m, are not prone to expose the 
nakedness of the land. The base, 
t^oody, and brutal Sangradoa of 
l^ialnt^’ ^says Mr. Ford, “have long 
tmn the butts of foreign and domestic 
novdists, who spoke many a true 
WXWd in iheir jests.” ‘ The eagerness 
with which Spaniards have recourse 
to French and English medical men 
niiom chance throws in their way, 
nroves how low they estimate the 
iklU and science of their profes- 
donal countrymen. Many a naval 
surgeon whose ship has l)ccn stationed 
Ml the Spanish coast, conhi tell 
strange tJiles of the fatal ignorance he 
Ims had oi)portunity to observe 
imongst the native faculty. It will 
remembered how ZuinalacaiTegni, 
Rrhose wound would have offiu*e(l 
ittle difficulty to an Englisli village 
[yractitioner, ivas hurried out of the 
(TOiid by the butchering raanooin'res 
)f his conclave of Spanish quacks and 
mdicQs^ teims too often synon,>'iiu)us. 
find it may be remarked, that in 
i^pain, where there has been so iniich 
ighting during the last tiftecu years, 
unputated persons are more rarely 
oftet with than in couutri(*,s that have 
na^oyed comparative peace during the 
same period. I'he natural inference 
that the unlucky soldiijr whose leg 
w arm has. been shattered by the 
memy's lire, usually dies under the 
lands of unskilful operators. “ All 
^aniarda,” Mr. Ford remarks, “ ai'e 
fiffy dangerous with the knife, and 
nore particularly if surgeons. At no 
leriod were Spaniards careful even of 
keir own lives, and much less of 
ime of others, being a peo])le of im- 
aender bowels.” If the Peninsula 
lurgeon is reckless and destructive 
Nrit£ his steel, the physician, on the 
hand, is usually overcautious 
fldth his drugs. Almond-milk and 
vegetable decoctions, impotent to cure 
>r aggravate disease, are prominent 
‘emeSSss in the Spanish pharmaco- 
are looked upon with 
My the timid tiaane practice of 
sdiool is exaggerated to 
Khimffity. Upon the principle of 
Mping edged tools out of the hands 
tS ^Ubrettf it is perhaps just as well 


that Spanish doctors do not venture 
to meddle with the strong drugs com^ 
monly used iu England. Left to na^- 
tnre, with whose operation asscs’-niilk 
and herb-broth can in few cases inter- 
tore, the invalid has at least a chance 
of cure. 

Unassailed by either variety of 
Spanish bloodlettors, the doctor or the 
bandit, Mr. Hughes pursued, in 
liigh spirits and great good hiunour, 
his long and leisurely journey from 
Iron to Ivisbon, ma Madrid. Wo left 
him at l^aris, strolling in the passages, 
dining witli his friends of the Chari- 
vari\ frequenting tlie Jbyer de rcfpera, 
leading, in short, ratlier a gay life for 
a man in such delicate health ; we 
take him up again upon liis owui fa- 
vourite battle-ground of the Peninsula, 
where we like him far better than in 
the Frciicli metropolis. At Burgos 
lie is in great feather, winning hearts 
by the <loz(‘n, irightening tlie garrison 
by sketcliing the fortress, waging a 
victorious warfare of words at the 
iiibU-dliotc^ and ])layiiig pranks 
whicfi will doubtless cause him to 
be long ]‘emembored iu the ancient 
cafiital of Castile; There the maid of 
the inn, a certJiin black-eyed Fran- 
cAsca, fell desperately iu lovouwith 
him, and so far forgot maidenly re- 
serve as to confess her flame, “ She 
had large and expressive eyes,” says 
the foi-tniiate man, “ and had tried 
their pOAver on mo repeatedly, and the 
like, 1 am bound to say, (in narrating 
this truthful history,) did suudiy Bur- 
galesc dames and damsels of marc 
pretensions and loftier state.” !Diesc 
were far from being, the sole triumphs 
acliievcd at Burgos by this lover of 
tnitli, and loved-oiie of the ladies, 
lie managed to" excite the suspicions 
of the wliola population, especially 
of the police, who set spisB to dog 
liim. He was taken for a politicsd 
agent, a propagandist, and at last for 
a diplomatist of the first water, and 
secretary of legation at Madrid. Tlie 
origin of these suspicions was trace- 
able to his disregard of a ridiculani^ 
and barbarous prejudice, a relic of 
orientalism worthy of flie Sandwkh 
Islanders, still in force amongst Span- 
iards. “Nothing throughout the length 
and breadth of the land ” — we quote 
from Mr. Ford — “ creates greater 
suspicion or jealousy than a strang^^s 
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making drawings, or writing down 
notes in a book ; whoever is observed 
* taking plans,’ or ‘ mapping the conn- 
tiy,’ — for such are the expressions of 
tlie simplest pencil sketch, — ^is thought 
to be an engineer, a spy, or, at all events, 
to be about no good*” Mr. Hughes 
was caught taking notes; forthwith 
Burgos was up in arms, whilst he, 
on discovering the sensation made by 
his sketch-book, and by his free ex- 
pression of political opinions, did his 
utmost to increase the mysterious 
interest attached to him. He gal- 
loped about the castle, book and 
pencil in hand, making imaginary 
sketches of bastions and ravelins ; he 
talked liberalism by the bushel, and 
raved against the Montpensier alliance. 
The results of the trinmpliaut logic 
with which he electrified a brigadier- 
general, a colonel, and the whole com- 
pany at his hotel, are recorded by 
him in a note. It will he seen that 
they were not unimpoTtaut. “ 1 have 
the satisfaction to state that the words 
which I said that day bore good fruit 
subsequently, for the Ayuntamieiit(» 
of Burgos cieclhied to vot(» any taxa- 
tion for cxtraoi'dinavy exi)cnscs to 
commemorate the Duke of Moht- 
peiiSier’s maiTiage.’* A dangerous 
man is the overland traveller to Lis- 
bon, and we arc no way suiprised 
that, at Madrid, Seitor Chico, chief of 
police, vouchsafed him his special at- 
tention, and even called upon him to 
inquire whether he did not iutcml to 
get up a commotion on the entrance 
of the Infanta’s bridegroom. Mr. 
Btdwer also, aware that a book was 
in embryo, and anxious for a patro- 
nising word in its pages, paid his 
court to the author by civilities, “ aU 
of which I carefully abstained from 
accepting, except one formal dinner, 
to which I first declined going ; but, on 
receiving a renewal of the invitation, 
could not wtU refrain from appearing, 

. . ... .1 have had six years’ 

experience of foreign diplomatists, 
and know that the dinner was pressed 
on me a second time for the very pur- 
pose of committing me to a particular 
line of observation,” After this, let 
any one tell us that Mr. Hughes has 
not ftdfilled his promise of being amus- 
ing. Unfettered by obligations, he 
runs full tilt at poor Mr. Bulwer, the 
fatal error of whose career is, he says, 


an excessive opinion of himself. Tbfa; 
fault must be especially odious to the 
author of the “ Journey to Lisbon,” 
The British ambassador at Madrid, 
we arc told, by his vanity and lack pf 
energy, left Ml scope for the active 
and tortuous intrigues of M. Bresson, 
who fau‘ly juggled and outmanoBavtift 
him. “ The mamages were arranged 
in Ids absence. He was not consult;;^ 
ed on the question, nor was its deci-^’ 
sion submitted to him ; and when the 
news, on the following day, reached 
the British legation, after having 
beconui previously known to the me- 
tropolis, our minister was at Cara- 
banchal ! (one of his country-houses,) 
'I'hen, indeed, he became very activ^ 
and dis]>lay(.Hl much ex post facta 
(‘iiergy, writing a series of ifijdomaitic 
notes and protests, in one of wliich 
he went tins length of saying, ‘ 
he known this result, he would have 
voted for Don Carlos instead of Queen 
Isabel,’ — ft>r even the ambassador 
cannot lose*, sight of the individual, -r- 
‘ when he (Mr. Bulwer) was member 
of l^irliament ! ’” Did Mr. Hughes 
see this note or protest V l^nless he 
di<l, we decline believing that a man 
of Mi\ Bulwer’s talents and reputa-: 
lion would ex]>ose himself to certain 
ridicule by so childish and undiplo- 
matic a declaration. Such loose and 
improbable statements need confirma- 
tion. 

Very grapliic and interesting is Mi*. 
Hughes’ narrative of his journey from 
Madrid to Portugal, especially that ol 
the three days from Elvas to Aldca 
(xallega, Tvhich were passed in a jolt- 
ing si>ringless cart, drawn by mules, 
and driven by Senhor Manocl Alberto, 
a Portuguese can*ier and cavallieiro, 
poor in pocket, but proud a.s a grandee. 
ManoeLwas a good study, an excel- 
lent specimen of his class and coon- 
tiy, and as such his employer exhiMts 
him. At An-oyolos Mr. Hughes w- 
dered a stewed fowl for dinner, and 
made his charioteer sit down and par- 
take. “I soon had occasion to re- 
pent my politeness, for Mauoel, with- 
out hesitation, plunged his fork into 
the dish, and drank out of my glass ; 
and great was Jiis surprise when I 
called for another tumbler, and, ex- 
tricating as much of the fowl as I 
chose to consume, left him in undis*^ 
tiu*bed possession of the remainder/’ 
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next meal Mr. Hnglies thought 
■|>!rop^r to cat alone, hut sent out half 
f chicken to the muleteer. “ He re- 
Hhised to touch it, saying that he had 
itshlhiered a chicken for himself ! This 
iwas a falsehood, for he supped, as I 
lifterwards ascertained, on a miserable 
hut his pride would not perinit 
^ipi to touch what was given in a 
♦iljay thi^t indicated inferiority.” In 
^s> rambles tiiroiigh Alemtejo, a pro- 
vince little visited and not often dc* 
;fVrihed by Englishmen, IVIi*. Hughes 
' i^j^ses some of the blunders of Friend 
3oitow, of Bible and gipsy celebrity, 
Vhose singularly attractive style has 
prpeiired for his ^vritings a popularity 
wiiich their mistatements and inac- 
gCnracies render them scarcely worthy. 

refcrs-esjiecially to fhc absurd no- 
liion of theEnglish caloro^ that the Por- 
tuguese will probably some day adopt 
the Spanish language ; a most pre- 
posterous idea, when w(», remember 
the shyness, not to say the aiitii>athy, 
existing between the tw’o nations, and 
the immense oinnioii each entertains 
of itself and all belonging to it. He 
regi'ets “ that one who has so stining 
a style should take refuge iii bounce 
and exaggeration from the honourable 
task of candid and searching obseiwa- 
tion, and prefer the fame , of a Femao 
.Mendez Pinto to that of an honest 
and tnithful writer.” With respect 
to exaggeration, Mr. Boitow might, 
U so disposed, retaliate on his censor, 
who, whilst wandering in the olive 
groves of Venda do Dnque, encoun- 
ters “black ants as large almost as 
JigSy unmdested in the vivid sun- 
beam.” Before such monsters as 
these, the terrible tenries fatalls of the 
Indies, which uudermines houses and 
breakfasts upon quarto volumes, must 
hide its diminished head. A mis- 
mriut can scarcely be supposed, unless 
indeed an/ has been substituted for a 
j?, which would not mend the matter. 
Apropos of Mr. Borrow ; it appears 
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that the ill success of his tract and 
Testament . crusade did not entire^’’ 
check missionary zeal for the spiritual 
amelioration of the Peninsula. His 
followers, however, met with small 
encouragement. One of their clever 
ideas was to bottle tracts, throw them 
into tliQ sea, and allow them to be 
washed ashdi-e 1 This ingenious plan, 
adopted before Cadiz, did not answer, 
“ first,” says Mr. Hughes, who, w(i 
must do iiim tlic justice to spy, is a 
stanch foe to humbug, “ because the 
bottling gave a ludicrous colour to the 
transaction ; and, secondly, for the 
conclusive reason, that Cadiz, being 
surrounded by fortified sea walls, 
mounted with frowning guns and sen- 
tries, the bottles never reached the 
inhabitants.” 

Whilst touching on Portuguese 
literature, Mr. Hughes refem to what 
he considers the depreciating spirit of 
English critics. “ There is a ludi- 
crous difference,” he says, “ in tlic 
criticism of London and Lisbon. 
EvQiy thing is condemned in the for- 
mer place, and every thing hailed with 
rapture in tiie latter. There are faults 
on both sides.” We have been in- 
formed that previous literary efforts 
of the author of the “ Overland Jour- 
ney ” met, at the hands of certain 
reviewers, with rougher handling 
than they deserved. His ]jresent 
book is certainly not so cautiously 
written as to guarantee it against 
censure. I'hc good that is in it, Mdiich 
is considerable, is defaced by triviality 
and bad taste. We shall not again 
dilate on faults to which we have 
already adverted, but merely advise 
Mr. Hughes, when next he sits down 
to record his rambles, to eschew 
fliins 3 " and unpalatable gossip, and, 
bearing in mind I.«ord Bac-on’s admo- 
nition to travellers, to be “rather 
advised in his discourse than forward 
to tell stories.” 
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TO THE STETHOSCOrE 
Tuba minim spargens sonuim" 

Dies Ires, 

[The Stethoscope, as most, probably,* of our readers arc aware, is a 
straight, wooden tube, shaped like a small post-hom. By means of it, tl)^ 
medical man can listen to the sounds which accompany the movements of tha 
lungs and heart ; and as certain murmurs accompany the healthy action of 
these organs, and certain others mark their diseased condition, an experienced 
physician ca'b readily discover not only the extent, but also the nature of the 
distemper wMch afflicts his patient, and tbrctcll more or less accurately #ie 
fate of the latter. ^ * 

The Stethoscope has long ceased to excite moj-ely' professional interest. 
There arc few families to whom it has not proved an object of horror and the 
saddest remembrance, as connected with the loss of dear relatives, though it 
is but a revcaler, not a producer of physical suffering. 

As an instrument on which the hoiies and fears, and one may also say the 
destinies of mankind, so largely hang, it appears to present a fit subject for 
poetic treatment. How far the present attempt to carry out this idea 
successful, the reader must determine.] 

Stethoscope ! thou simple tube, 

Clarion of the yawning tomb, 

Unto me thou seem’st to be 
A very trump of doom. 

Wielding thee, the grave physician 
By the trembling patient stands, 

Like some deftly skilled musician ; 

Strange ! the truniiict in his hands. 

Whilst the sufferer’s eyeball glistens 
Bull of hope and full of fear. 

Quietly he bends and listens 
With his (jiiick, accustomed car — 

Waiteth until thou slialt tell 
Tidiiigs of the war within ; 

In the battle and the strife, 

Is it death, or is it life, 

That the foughl-for prize shall win V 

Tlieii thou whisperest in his ear 
Words which only he can hear — 

Words of wo and words of cheer. 

Jubllatds thou h;ist sounded, 

Wild exultiug songs of gladness ; 

Miserere s have abounded 
Of unutterable sadness. 

Sometimes may thy tones impart, 

Comfort to the sad at heart; 

Oftener when thy lips have spoken, 

Eyes have wept, and hearts have broken. 

Calm and grave physician, thou 
Art like a crowueJd King ; 

Though there is not round thy brow 
A bauble golden ring, 

As a Czar of many lands. 

Life and Death are in thy hands. 
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Scepti-e-like, that Stethoscopa, 

Seemcth in thy hands to wave : - 

As it points, thy subject goeth 
Downwards to the silent grave ; 

Or tliy kingly powei’ to save 
Lifts him from a bed of pain, 

Breaks his weary pondage-chain, 

And bidf him be a man again. 

Like a Phtest beside the altar 
Bleeding victims sacrificing. 

Thou dost stand, and dost not falter 
Whatsoe’er their agonising : 

Death lifts up his dooming finger. 

And the Flamcn may not linger! 

PnoruET art thou, wise physician, . 

Down the future calmly gazing, 

Heeding not the strange amazing 
Features of the ghastly vision. 

Float around thee shadowy crowds, 

Living shaj)es in coming shrouds ; — 
Brides'with babes, in dark graves sleeping 
That still sleep which knows no waking ; 
Eyes all bright, growTi dim with weeping ; 

Hearts all jo}^ with anguish breaking : 
Stalwart men to dust degraded ; 

Maiden charms by worms invaded ; 

Cradle songs as funeral liynins ; 
Monld’ring bones for living limbs ; 

Stately looks, and angel faces, . 

Loving smiles, and winning graces, 
Turned to skulls with dead grimaces. 

All the future, like a scroll, 

Opening out, that it may show, 

Like the andent Prophet’s roll. 

Mourning, lamentation, anguish, 

Grief, and every form of wo. 

Oil a couch with kind gifts laden, 

Flowers around her, books beside her, 
Knowing not what shall l>ciidc her, 
Languishes a gentle maiden. 

Cold and glassy is her bright eye, 

Hectic red her hollow cheek, 

Caiiglcd the neglected ringlets, 

Wan the body, thin and weak ; 

Like thick cords, the swelling blue veins 
Shine through the transparent skin ; 
Day by day some fiercer now pains 
Vex without, or war within : 

Yet she counts it but a passing,^ 
Transient, accidental thing ; 

Were the summer only here, 

It would healbig bring ! " 

And with many a fond deedt 
Tries she thus her feara to cheat : 

“ When the cowslip’s early bloom 
Qdite hath lust its rich perfume ; 

When the violet’s fragrant breath 
Tasted have Ups of death ; 
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When the enowdrop long bt^lh diefT, ' * 
And the primrose at it:s side 
In its grave is sleeping ; 

When the lilies all are over, 

And amongst the scented clover 
Merry lambs are leajjing ; 

When the swallow’s voice is ringing 
Through the echoing azure dome, 

Saying, ‘ Fi*om my far-off home 
I have come, my wild way winging - 
O’er the waves, that I might tell, 

As of old, 1 love ye well. 

Hark ! T sound rny silver beU ; 

All the happy birds are singing 
From each throat 
A merry note, 

Welcome to my coming bringing.’ 

Wlmn that happy time shall be, 

From all pain and anguish free, 

I shall join yon, fnU of life and full of glee.” 

Then, thou fearful Stethoscope ! 

Thou dost seem thy lips to ope, 

Sa3dng, “ Bkl farewell to hope : 

I foretell thee days of gloom, 

I pronounce thy note of doom — 

Make thee ready for the tomb I 
Cease thy weeping, tears avail not, 

I’ray to (lod thy courage fail not. 

He who knoweth no repenting. 

Sympathy or sad relenting. 

Will not heed thy sore lamenting — 

Death, who soon Avill be thy guide 
To his couch, will hold thee fast ; 

As a l(fver at thy side 
Will be with, thee to the last, 

Longing for thy latest ga*sp, 

When within his iron grasp 
As his bride ho will thee clasp.” 


Shifts the scene. The Earth is sleeping, 
With her weary eyelids closed, 
Hushed by darkness into slumber; 
Whilst in biuniing ranks disposed, 

High above, in countless number, 
All the heavens in radiance steeping, 
Watch and ward 
And loving guard 
O’er her rest the stars are keeping. 

Often has the turret-chimc 
Of theiiasty flight of time 
Warning utterance given ; 

And the stars are growing dim 
On the gray horizon’s rim, 

In the dawning light of heaven. 

But there, sits, the Beai- out-tiring, 

As if no repose requiring, 

One pale youth, all unaj^tendiug 
To tlie hour ; with briglil eye bending 





O^er the loTe^^wd .honoui^d pages. 

Where jure ^i^iit the ^ords of sag^,^ 

And the heroic, deeds t^d thoughts of far distant ages. 

Closed ^he book, • 

^ With gLfkdsome look 
Still he sits and yiaions weaveth. 

Fancy with her wiles deceiveth ; 

Daj^s to come with glory gildeth ; 

And though all is bleak and bai'c. 

With perverscst labour buildeth 
Wondrous castles in the air. 

Tie who shdll possess each palace, 

Foi*tune has for him no malice, 

Only countless joys in store : 

Over rhu, 

■ And inautliug brim, 

Ilis full cup of life shall pour. 

Whilst ho di*eams. 

The future seems 

Like tlic present spread before him ; 

Nought to fear him. 

All to cheer him. 

Coming g|*catness gathers o^cr him ; 

And into the ear of Night 

Thus he tells his. visions bright : — 

** I shall be a glorious Poet ! 

All the wond’riiig world shall know it, 

Listening to melodious hymning; 

1 shall write immoi*tal songs. 

“ I shall be a Painter limning 
Pictures that shall never fhde ; 

Round the scenes I have portrayed 
Shall be gathered gazing throngs : 

Mine shall be a Titian’s p^ette ! 

I shall wield a Phidias* mallet ! 

Stoiie shall grow to life before tiie, 

Looks of love shall hover o’er me. 

Beauty shall in heart adore me 
That 1 make her charms immortal. 

Now my -foot is on the portal 
Of the house of Fame : 

# Soon her t^mpet shall pi^laim 
Fven this dow unhonoured name. 

And the doihgs of this hand 
Shall be known in eveiy land. 


** Music ! my/bowitching pen 
Shall enchant .^e sOUl$ of men. 
Aria, aiid sii^ige sonafa. 

Opera, and ^^tgta, . 

Xn link^Sd 
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Scarcely can I now refrain, 

Whilst these blessed n<^ea remain, 

¥rom pouring forth one undying an^l«strain. 

“ Eloquence ! my lips shall speak 
As no living lips have Spoken-^ 

Advocate the poor and weak. 

Plead the cause of the heart-broken ; 
Listening senates shall be still, 

1 shall wield them at my will, 

And this little tongue, the earth 

With its burning woi*ds shall fill. 

“ Ye stars which bloom like flowers on high, 
Yo flowers wliich are the stars of earth, 

Yc rocks that deep in darkness lie. 

Ye seas that with a loving eye 
Gaze upwards on the aznre sky, 

Yc waves that leap with mirth ; 

Yc elements in constant strife, 

Yexreatures full of bounding life : 

I shall unfold the hidden laws, 

And each uiithought-of wondrous cause. 

That waked ye into birth. 

A high-i)ric 8 t I, by Nature taught 
Her mysteries to reveal : 

The secrets that she long bath sought 
111 darkness to conceal 
Shall have their mantle rent away, 

And stand uncovered to the light of day. 

O Newton ! thou and I shall be 
Twin brothers then \ 

Together link'd, our names shall sound 
Upon the lips of mon.” 


Like the sullen heavy boom 
Of a signal guii at sea. 

When athwart the gathering, gloom, 
Awful rocks are seen to loom 
Frowning on the lee ; 

Like the mufllcd kettle-drum, 

With the measured tread, 

And the wailing trumpet's hum. 
Telling that a soldier's dead ; 

Like the deep cathedral bell 
Tolling forth its doleful knell, , 
Saying, “ Now the strife is o’er, 
Death hath won a victim more” — 
So, thou doleful Stethoscope ! 

Thou dost seem io say, 

“ Hope thou on against all hope,. 
Dream thr life away : , 
little is there now ; 

And that little's neai|iu end. 
Saddest sign of thy couditi<m 
Js thy iKiuflding, ^fld amhitfou ; 





To ^ SMhoscope, 

Vainly shall i3xy mother dear. 

Strive her breaking heart to cheer, 

Vainlv strive to hide the tear 
OjPfc in silence shed. 

Pangs and pains are drawing near. 

To plant with tlioms thy bed : 

Lo ! they come, a ghastly troop, 

L«ike fierce vultures &om afar ; 

Where the bleeding quarry is. 

There the eagles gathered areJ 
Ague chill, and fever burning. 

Soon away, but swift returning. 

In unceasing alternation ; 

Cold and clammy perspiration. 

Heart with sickening palpitation. 

Panting, heaving respiration ; 

Aching brow, and wasted limb. 

Troubled brain, and vision dim, 

Plollow cou^h like dooming knell 
Saying, ‘ Bid the world farewell ! * 

Parched lips, and quenchless thirst. 

Every thing as if accurst ; 

Nothing to the senses grateful ; 

All things to the, eye gi*own hateful ; 

Flowei^a w'ithout the least perfame ; 

Gone from every thing its bloom ; 

ISIusic but an idle jangling ; 

Sweetest tongues but weary wrangling ; 

Books, which were most dearly cherished. 

Come to be, each one, disrelished ; 

Clearest y^lans grown all confusion ; 

Kindest friends but an intrusion : 

Weary day, and weary night — 

Weary night, and weary day ; 

'W’^ould God it wore tlic morning liglit ! 

AVoiild God the light were pass’d away ! 

And when all is dark and dreary. 

And thou art all worn and weary. 

When tliy heart is ssid and cheerless, 

And thine ej'cs are seldom tearless. 

When thy very soni is weak, 

Satan shall his victim sc^ck. 

Hay by day he will be by thee. 

Night by night will hover nigh thee. 

With accursed wiles will try thee, 

Soul and spirit seek to buy thee. 

Faithfully he’ll keep his tryst, 

Tell thee that* there is no Christ, 

No long-suffering gracious Father, 

But an angry tyrant rather ; 

No benignant Holy Spirit, 

Nor a heaven to inherit. 

Only darkness, dc^lationf^ 

Hopelessness thy salvation, m 
And at best dHbihilation. 

** God with his great power defend thee ! 

Christ with his great love attend thee ! 

May the blessed Spirit lend thee 
Strength to bear, ahd all needful succour send thee I’* 
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Close we here. My eyes behold, 

As upon a sculpture old, 

Life all warm and Death all cold 
Struggling which alone shall hold — 

Sign of wo, or sign of hope !— 

To his lips the Stethoscope. 

But the strife at length is past, 

They have made a truce at last, 

And the settling die is cast. 

Life shall sometimes sound a blast, 

But it shall be but “ Tantivy,” 

Like a hurrying war reveillie, 

Or the hasty notes that levy 
Eager horse, and man, and hound,*. 

On an autumn morn, 

When the sheaves arc off the ground, 

And the echoing bugle-horn 
' Sends them racing o’er the scanty stubble corn. 

But when 1 a-hunting go, 

I, King Death, 

I that funeral trump shall blow 
Witli do bated breath. 

Long drawn out, and deep and slow 
Shall the wailing music go ; 

Winding horn shall presage meet 
Bo of coming wiiiding-slicet, 

And all living men shall know 
That beyond the gates of gloom, 

In my mansions of the tomb, 

I for every one keep room, 

And shall hold and house them all, till the very 
Day of Doom. 

. V. V. 


EPIGRAMS. 

Bait, hook, and hair, are used by angler fine ; 
Emma’s bright hair alone were bait, hook, line. 


Faraday was the first to elicit the electric spark from the magnet; hefoitfid . 
that it is visible at the instants of breaking and of renewing the contact of iSkft * 
conducting wires ; only then. 

Around the magnet, Faraday, 

Is sure that Volta’s lightnings play; 

But how to draw them from the wii'e? 

He took a lesson irom thi^eart : 

’Tis when we meet, ’tis i^n we part, 

Breaks forth the electric fire. 
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9N TIIE TaUTHft OOl^AlNfiD IN ]0QFULAB SUPBBSTmONlS. 
1.— TMB SIVININO BOP. 



, ARCHipf, — As a resource 
fin$|^the long ennui of the solitary 
commencmg winter, I 
ued to betake me to the ne- 
lor^ of the marvellous, the 
If the supernatural. I remem- 

, i^tbe deep awe with which I had 

|jlbBlened many a year ago to talcs of 
^!Jlier8,Jind ghosts, and vampirck, and 
the dark brood of. night ; and 1 
p^hought it w'ould be infinitely agree-^ 
p;4ble to thrill again with inysterions 
plexors; to start in my chair at the 
i|!; idosin^^of a distant door, to raise my 
I; eyes with uneasy appix^hension to- 
trards the mirror opposite, and to feel 
: my sfcto ■^creep with the sensible 
^ “afflatus” of an invisible presence. 

> I entered, accordingly, upon what I 
fought a very promising course of 
' appaUing reading; but, alack aUd 
. W^-a-day ! a change has come over 
tne since the good old times, when 
, Fanoy^ with Fear and Superstition 
i behind her, would creep on tiptoe to 
a shuddering glimpse of Cob- 
Pay, or' Incubus. Vain were 
1 ^, w my enorts to revive the pleasant 
homrs of earlier years. It was as if 
: X had planned going to the^ play to 
enjoy %ain the full gusto of scenic 
iUusKon, Hid tlirough some unaccount-^ 
, :alde absence of mind, was attending 
a morning rehearsal only ; when, in- 

« of what I had expected, great- 
hats, umbrellas, and ordinary 
. men and women, masks, tinsel, trap- 
^ doors, pulleys, and a world of intricate 
^ machinery,, tit by a partial gleam of 
eunshiite, had yIqw. The spell 

X had anticIM^ But 

daylight scene was worth a 
minutes* study. My imagination 
Uitaa mt tov^be ^tified; but still it 
‘"ht be nhtertalning to see how tlie 
» are done^ the effects produoadi 
realised. 1 found mylelf 
wing philosophical ; 
me became matter of 
~ speculation Ibncd into 
Iry — the object of ^i^hich 
^ into “the amount of truth 
in popular superstitions.” 
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Por what has been believed for *ages 
’ must have something real at bottom. 
XTiore can be no , prevalent delusion 
without a. corresponding truth* > 
the dragons, that flew on scaly whigB 
and expectorated dames, were fabu- 
loust, there existed neveiTlidess very 
respectable i*eptiles, which it was a 
credit to a hei*o or even a saiu^Jo 
destroy. If the Egyptian worship td 
cats and opions was a mistake, there 
existed nevertheless an object of 
♦ worship. 

Among the immortal productions of 
the Scottish Shakspcarc, — ^yon smile, 
but that phrase contains the true be- 
lief, not a popular delusion ; for the 
spirit of the poet lived not in the form 
of his productions, but in his creative 
power and vivid intuition of nature ; 
arid the form even is often nearer you 
than you think: See the works of 
imaginative prose writers, passim. 

Well, among the novels of Scott, I 
was going to say, none perhaps more 
gi’ows upon our preference than tHc 
Antiquary. In no one has the great 
Author more gently and more indul- 
gently, never with happier humour, 
displayed the mixed web of strength 
and indmiity of human charaetcr, 
(never, besides, " with more facile 
power evoked pathos and terror, or 
disported himself in the sublimity and 
beauty of nature.) Yet gentle as is 
his mood, he misscEwnot the oppor- 
tunity, albeit in general he betrays 
an honest leaning towards old super- 
stitions, mercilessly to crush one of 
the humblest. Do you nmieiaber the 
Priory of St. Ruth, and the pleasant 
summer part}’’ made to visit it, and 
the preparation for the subsequent 
rogueries of Dousterswivcl, in the tale 
of Martin Waldeck, and tlie discovery 
of a spring of water by means the 
divining rod ? 

I am disposed,. do you know, to 
rebel against the .judgment of the 
nov^t on this occasiem, — ^tq take the 
of the charlatan against the author 
dt his being, and to question, whether 
ras pefformance^ast alluded to might 
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not have been someth^ more an™ exj>cctat!on, that, when lie passes 
bettor than a trick. Yet I* know not a vein of metal, ornnderground spring' 
if ft is pmdent to brave public opinion, of water, the hazel fork will movoi 
which has stamped this' pretension as spontaneously in his hands, Hhe pomt > 
imposture. But, courage ! I will not or stump rising ot falling aaf the ca|jB : 
Dinch. 1 will be desperate, with Sir may be. 'J’hia hazel fork is 'th^ 
Arthur, defy the sneeze of the great mviNmcf rod. The hazef basl;h#\ 


Pheulphan, and trust to unearth a 
real treasure in, this discredited grounds 
. Therefore leave Cff appealing to the 
shade of Oldbnck,. and listen to a 
plain narrative, and you shall hear 
hovt much truth there*': is in the re- 
puted pqiular delusioULof the divin- 
ing rod. ■’ 

.. 1 see my tone of confidence has 
abmdy half-staggered your disbelief ; 
buj! pray do not, like many other 
incrddnlons gentry, run oil’ at once 
into the opposite extreme. Don’t let 
your imagination suddenly instal you 
perpetual chairman of tlic universal 
fresh-water company, or of the gene- 
ral gold-raiue-tliscovcry-proprietiirj'- 
jBSOcation. Wiiat 1 have to tell you 
falla very far short of so splendid a 
mark. 

But peril aps you know noth iiig at all 
about the divining rod. Then 1 will 
enlighten your primitive ignorance. 

You are to understand, that, in 
miuing districts, a superstition pre- 
vails among the people, that some are 
gffted with -an occult power of detect- 
ing the proximity of veins of metal, 
and of underground springs of water. 
Ill Cornwall, they hold that about one 
in forty possesses this faculty. The 
mode of exercising it is very simple^ 
'Fhey cut a hazel twig that forks 
naturally into two equal banches ; and 
having stripped the leaves oft', they 
cut the stump of the twig, to the 
length of tlirce or four inclics, and each 
branch to the length of a foot or some- 
thing less: for the end of a branch 
is meant to be held in each hand, in 
such a maimer that the stump of the 
twig may project straight forwards. 
The position is this : the elbows arc 
bent, the forearms and hands ad- 
vanced, the knuckles turned down- 
wards, the ends of the bram hes come 
out between the thumbs and roots of 
the forefingers, the hands ore supina- 
ted, the inner side of each is turned 
towards its fellow, as they are b^d a 
frw inches apaii;. \Tho mystic of^ra- 
tor, thus oraied, walks over the ground 
he intends exploring • with the full 


honour of being preferred, because it 
divides into nearly ofual branch^; at" 
angles the nearest equal. .. ^ ( 

Then, assuming that tliere 
thing in tills provincial sopemtitij^^ 
four questions present themselves 
ns for examination. ‘ 

Docs the divining fork realljrmove 
of itself In the Imiids of the operation; 
and not through motion Communicated 
to it by the intentional or nninten** 
tional action of the muscles of his 
hands or arms? 

What relation has the pcrsolr^f the 
operator to the motion observed in the ' 
divining rod ? 

What is the nature of the inftuencci^ 
to which the person of the iterator 
sciwea as a condiictoi-? - ' 

Finally, what is the thing divined?, 
the proximity of vehis of metal' or of 
running winter ? what or what not ? . ► 
Tlien, let me at once premise, that 
upon the last point I have no informa- 
tion to offer. « The uses to which the 
divining fork may be turned/ affc 
to be learned. But l*think I shall be 
able to satisfy you, that tlie hazel fork 
ill some liands, and in certain localities^ 
held as I have described, actjually 
moves spontaneously, and that the 
intciweiition of thij^ human body, ig 
necossaiy to its motion; aAthat it 
serves as a conductor to an influence* 
which is either electricity, or some-^ 
thing either combined with clectrieilw, 
or vciy much resembling that pri^' 
ciple in some pf its habitudes^ 

I should observe, that I Wflis - 
wiser than you ai-e upCn thii 
till tho summer of 1843^ and 
tales told of ^he divinnig red 
nonsense, the oftspring of mere 
delusion, or of direct impostube.^ ' 

I think the likeliest way^'bf romoying; 
your disbelief, will be to tell ybtMlIS 
steps by which my own coiMreMEip 
took place. . 

In the^ summer of 1848* 1 
mouths under the same roof 
Scottish gentleman, weU 
a scripus turn of iftlnd, 
the national alloMnoe* 



^Bst» ba^ei sfo^k bad done. Then he 
coated th.6 two handles of one of them 


, ; iiand iiit^%enee. I saw 
|fe%6od deid of him; and one da^ by 
the subject of the diyining . 
was.meiitioiiod. He told me that 
Imone tidie his cariosity having been 
upon the subject, he had taken 
'^Wia to learn what there w^as in it. 
that purpose he Imd obtained 
to to Mi-s. R., sister of 

; Sij G. R., then residing at Southamp-i 
whom he leariicd to be one of 
HI wliose hands the divbuug rod' 
said to move. He visited the 
lady, who was polite enough to show 
^what the performance amounted 
and to answer all his questions, 

• wd to allow him to try some simple 
•experiment to test the reality of the 
phenomenon and its nature. 

Mrs. R. told my friend, that being 
Xit Cheltenham in 1806, she saw for the 
tot time the divining rod used by the 
late Mrs. Colonel Beaumont, who pos- 
sessed the power of imparting inotioii 
to it ij| k veiy remarkable dcgre<5. 
Mrs'. R. tried the experiments herself 
at the time, but without any success. 
She was, as it happened, vary far 
ton well. Afterwards, in tlic year 
1615, being asked by a friend how the 
divining rod was held, and how it is 
lo be used, on showing it she obseiwed 
tliat the hazei fork moved in her 
hands. Since* tlien, whenever she 
had repeated the experiment, the 
power has always manifested itself, 
though with varying degrees of 


Mrs. R. then look ray fi^d to u 
part ofiphe shnibbciy, wheic she 
Jthow, mm former trials, tbe divin- 
angTOd would move in her hands. 
Xi did so, to my friend's extreme 
Astonishment ; and eveu continued 
to do so, when, avgiilmg ' himself 
olrMra. R.'s pennission, my fneiid 
jgrtig^ped her ha^s with sucli tumness, 
to predude the possibility of any 
Jhtttcdlar action of herprist or fingers 
jpiitsiidog the result. '• 

^ On another day my friend took 
iv|th |dm pieces of copper and iron 
I abouta foot and a half long, bent 
V iuto the form of the letter 
Qgth enough in the horizon- 
liof Ihe fignre to form a snifi- 
Kkimdk for either branch i:€ltoe 
^ dosed divining Ibdcs. iie 
' tot diese instmnimita moved 
as toly in Mrs. R^'s handa as 


with Boaling-wax, leaving, however, 
the extreme ends free and uncovered. 
Wlieu Mrs. R. used the rod so pre- 
pared, grasping it by^ the parts alone 
which were coated with sealing-wax, 
and walked over the same piece of 
ground as befdre, the wires exhibited 
no movement whatever. As often, 
however, as, with no greater cliange 
than touching the free ends of the 
wire with her thumbs, Mrs. R. estab- 
lished again a direct contact with the 
instrument, it again moved. The 
motion again ceased, as often as that 
direct contact was interrupted. , .. 

This simple nan-ativc, made' to me 
by the late Mr. Geoi-gc Faiibolm, 
caiTicd conviction to my mind’ bf the 
reality of the phenomenon. I ask(‘d 
my friend why he had not pursued 
the subject further. lie said he had 
often thouglit of doing so ; and had, 
he believed, been mainly prevented 
by meeting with a work of the Count 
dc lYistau, entitled, “ Rechcrches 
sur quelqiicsEffiuves Terrestri^,” pub- 
lished at Paris in 1826, in which facts 
simUai* to those which he had himself 
verified were narrated, and a vast 
body of additional curious experiments 
detailed. 

At my friend's mstance, I sent to 
Paris for the book, which I have, 
however, only recently read through. 
1 recommend it to your perusal, if the 
subject should happen to interest your 
wayward curiosity. Any thing like 
an elaborate analysis of it is out of 
the question in a letter of this sort ; 
but I shall borrow from' it a few lead- 
ing facts and observations, wlilch, at 
all events, will surprise you. I am 
afraid, after all, 1 should have treated 
the Count as a visionary, and not 
have yielded to his statements the 
credence they deserve, but for the 
good British evidence I had already 
heard in favour of thdr trustworthi- 
ness ; and still 1 suspect that I should 
have imagined many of the details 
fanctful had 1 pemkd tliem at an 
earlier period than the present ; fi>r it 
is but lately that 1 toe read Yon 
Reichenbach's experimmxts on the ac- 
tion of o^stals^ and bf whatnot, upon 
sensitive hmtaim bodies ; a series of 
phentoena utterly .unHke those ex- 
plored by the Cotmt de Tristan^ but 
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which have, ttevertheless, , the^^most** 
cuiiouB analogy and intereating points 
of ccfntoct with them, confirmatory of 
the truth of 

But permit me to introduce yon to 
the Count : he shall tell you his own 
tale in his own way ; but as he docs 
not speak English, at least in his 
book, I must serve as dragoman. 

“ The history of my researches is 
simply this: — Some twenty years 
ago, a gentleman who, from his posi- 
tion in society, could have -no object 
to gain by deception, showed to me, 
for my amusement, tlie movements of 
the divining lod. He attributed the 
the influence of a current of 
wi|m(i,?#iiich I thought no unlikely 
supM^to. But my attention was 
rathePiigaged with the action pro- 
duced by the influence, let that be 
what it might. My informant assured 
me he had met with many others, 
through whom similar elFccts vw^rc 
manifested. When I was returned 
home, and had opportunities of mak- 
ing trials under favourable circum- 
stances, 1 found that I possessed the 
same endowment myself. Since then 1 
have induced man> to make the •Expe- 
riment ; and 1 have found a fourth, or at 
all events a fifth of the number, capable 
of setting the divining rod in motion 
at the very first attempt. Since that 
time, dimng these twenty years, 1 
have often tried my hand, but for 
amusement only, and desultorily, and 
without any idea of making the thhig 
an object of scientific investigation. 
But at length, in the year 1822, being 
in the countiy, and removed from my 
ordinary pursuits, the subject again, 
came across me, and T then deter- 
mined to ascertain the cause of these 
phenomena. Accordingly, I com- 
menced a long scries of experiments, 
from 1500 to 1800 in number, which 
occupied me neai'ly fifteen months. 
The results of above 1200 were noted 
down at the * time of their perform- 
ance.’* 

The scene of the Count’s operations 
was in the valley of the Loire, five 
leagues from VendOnie, in tlie park of 
ihe Chateau de Ranac. The surface 
of ground which gave the desired re- 
sults, was from 70 to 80 feet in 
breadfh. But there was another spot 
equally eflldent near the Count’s 
,ordini^ residence at EmeriUon, near 


Olery^ four levies southwest of 
Orleans, ^ten leagues south of tW: 
Loire, at the commencement of the 
plains of Sologne.' The surflAce was 
from north to south, and was about 
of the same breadth with the aHm: 
These exatinff tracts form, in gUnofSt 
bands or zones of undetermined and 
often very great length . Their breadMh 
is very variable. Some are only throb’' 
or four feet across, while others 
hundred paces. These tracts are some- 
times sinuous and sometimes rain%. 
To the most susceptible they are 
broader than to those who are less so. 

I'he Count thus describes what 
liap])ons when a competent person^ 
armed with a hazel fork, walks over 
tlicse exciting districts. 

When two or three steps have been 
made upon the exciting tract of 
ground, the fork (which I hare al-, 
ready said is to be held horizontally 
with its ceutval angle fonvard,) begins 
gently to ascend ; it gradually attains 
a vertical position — sometimes it 
passes beyond that, and lowering 
itself with its point towards the chest 
of the o]>crator, it becomes again 
horizontal. If the motion continue, 
f h(j i*od, descending, becomes vertical 
mth the angle. downwards. Finally, 
the rod may again, ascend and re- 
assiimo its first horizontal position, 
having thus completed a revolution. 
When the action is very lively, the 
rod immediately commences a s^nd 
revolution * and so it goes on as long 
as the operator walks^ over the excit- 
ing surface of gi*ound. ^ 

It is to be understood that tho 
operator does not grasp the bandit of 
the fork so tightly but that they may 
turn in his hands. If, indeed, he tries 
to prevent tlm, and the fork is only 
of hazel twig, tlie rotatory force ^ 
strong as to twist it "at the handles 
and crack the bark, and final^ 
ture the woodfteelf. 

I can imagine you at this statemciit 
endeavouring to lilt the proper intowa*^ 
tion of the monosyllable “ Hugji,” 
frequently resorted to by Unca^ m 
son of Chingachkook, as 
his parent, on similar, OGcaBiom^ 
though I remember to have reuuSl ca 
none so trying in their exp^ead^v # 
anticipate tb5 remarks you wcnil^iriRiNif 
sequently piake, which thh 
di|bn would have politely 
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!l^my patience, this bangs BanaghesTy 
and exha^ts credulity. The asser- 
tfen of these dry impossibilities is too 
t choking to listen to. The fork can- 
( ; not go domn in this crude and unpro- 
I lected state. It is as inconvenient a 
r morsel as the ‘Amen* inopportunely 
. suggested to the couscience-strickou 
ij Macbeth. Cannot you contrive some 
inteileetual cookery to make the pro- 
,<5088 of deglutition easier? Suppose 
^ ,you mix the ra'»v' facts with some 
i. , nowevy l^ypothcsis, throw in a hand- 
fnl of famfiiai' ideas to give a con- 
< genial flavour, and stir into the mess 
some leaven of stale opinion to make 
' it rise ; so, do try your hand at a 
' philosophical souflii.” 

Djo manus. 

Then j^ou are to imagine that a cur- 
* rent of electricity, or of something 
like it, may use your legs as conduc- 
tors, as you walk over tlie soil from 
which it emanates, the circuit which 
it seeks being completed through your 
arma and the divining rod. 

Nothing, then, would be more likely, 
upon ansuogyf-r-the extreme part of 
. ^0 current traversing a at?T^ and 
movable conductor, — than that the 
latter should be attracted or repelled, 
or both alternately, by or from the 
soil bdow, or by your i>erson, or 
, boQi. 

And see, what would render such 
an; explanation plausible? Why, the 
‘ cessation of the rotatory motion of the 
<k^ning'fork, on the operator siiuul- 
taneonsly holding in bis hands a 
fitra^Hn>d of the same substance, — 
^hat iSy conjointly with the other, — 
^ffilting a shorter road to the jouniey- 

a fluid, and so supci-seding the inov- 
> one, Well, the Count de Tris- 
tan did this, and the npult was coii- 
fmmable to the . hypolhesis. When 
he.walked over the exciting soil, with 
tiro rods held in his two hands, the 
one a hazel fork, th^jpther a straight 
haiB^ twig, no motion whatever ma- 
x^ssted itself in the former. 

1 flatter myself, that if you now 
eontinun to disbelieve, the fault is not 
tho^ fault must lie in your or- 
f you must havp a very 
OTcdulity, and a very 
. ' of incredulity. You must 

^ be^ v^jj^vsiy and passively, incapable 
of iro^ving new ideas. How on 
did you get your old ones? 


-r*They must come by entail. But 
you are still a disbeliever? 

Bless me ! how am 1 to proceed? 
I catch at the slenderest straw of auar 
logical suggestion. I liave heaixl that the 
best cure, when you have burned your 
finger, is to hold it to the fire. Let 
mo try a corresponding proceeding 
wB^i you. My first statement has 
sjiflly irritated and blistered your be- 
lief ; oblige me by trying the soothing 
application of the following fact: — . 

Aithongh, in general, the divining 
rod behaves with gi*eat gravity and 
consistency, and looks contemplatively 
npwai'd, when it comes upo&glpimcfs 
that move it, and then twL 
tably round, as yon mightj 
thumbs in j^traiutuil coutM 
tatioii, yet there ai*e some 
proportion only — in whose ffands 
pbs at starting, and with whom 
delights to go in the opiu)site direc- 
tion. I say ‘ ‘ delights *’ considerately ; 
for it has a voice in the matter. So 
that a divining rod that has been used 
for some little time to go the wrong 
way, requires further time before it 
will go I'ound right again. 

The Count de Tristan found out the 
key to this anomaly. 

lie had discovered that a thick 
cover of silk upon the handles of the 
divining fork, like Mr. Fairholm’s 
coating of sealing wax, entirely ar- 
rested its motion. Tlien he tried 
thinner covers, and found they only 
lowered, as it were, and lessened it. 
The thin layer of silk was. only an 
imperfect impediment to the transmis- 
sion of the influence. Then he tried 
the effect of coyering one handle only 
of the divining rod with a thin layer 
of silk stuff. He so covered the 
right handle, and ^lien the enigma 
above proposed was ex])lamed. The 
divining fork, which hitherto had gone 
the usual way with him; commencing 
by ascending, now, when set in mo- 
tion, descended, and continued to per- 
form an inverse rotation, 

I think this is the place for men- 
tioning, that when the Count walked 
over Uie exciting soil, rod in hand, 
but trailing likewise, from each hand, 
a branch of the same plant, .(whieli 
therefore touched the gi'ound with o)ift 
end, and with the Dther touched, in 
his hand, the magic fork,) the latter 
bad lost its virtue. There is no mo- 
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t-ion when the ends of the divining? 
rod arc in direct communication with 
the soil. The intervention of tlie hu- 
man body is necessary for our result. 

Then we are at liberty Ui siij^pose 
that the two sides of our frame have 
some line ditrereiiec of quality ; that 
there is in general ii sort of i)repoiide- 
rance. upon the right side; thaflm 
general, in reference to the divinmg 
rod, there is a superior vigour of trails- 
mission in the right sid(‘ ; t\\^^his 
difference^ whatever it may nef of 
kind or degree, determines a Turront, 
cause^notion, in tlic unknown fluid, 
w}JkK||||a simple arciie<l eondiu'tor, 
wj^^^^kls upon the soil, nmiains 
To ('xplain th(‘ n^sult 
o/HI^^^Kperiment 1 hitve ( ib^d of 
de TrivStan, no diflerenee 
ill (puility in the two sides of the Iwidy 
necid be assumed. Diff’erenee in eon- 
ducting power alone Avill do. Then 
it might be said;, that by eov'eriug the 
right handle of tint divining rod, he 
checked the cuiTont rushing through 
tluj right side of the frame, and so 
gave; predominance to iluj left current. 
One cannot helj) ecmjectiirally antici- 
pating, by the way, that with left- 
hand(‘d diviiuTs, the divining rod will 
be found habitually to move the wrong 

Hut it will not do now, to let this 
indication of a eiirioiis i)hysiologie,al 
element pass slurred over and un- 
heeded, — this evidence so singularly’^ 
furnished by the C^)^lnt de Tristan’s 
oxjierimeiits, of a jjositive diflerence 
b(*twccn tlie right and left halves of 
th(‘ frame, as if our bodies were the 
subjects of a transverse*, ])olai:ity. I 
exjjcct it is too late to pass over now 
any such taels, the y(*ry genu inencs.s 
of nhich derives conflrmation, from 
their peniitiiig to a conclusion so iicW 
to, and unexpected by their observer, 
yet rceently made certain thi-oiigli an 
entirely ditferciit ord(*r of jdicnomena, 
observed by one cl(*arly not cognisant 
of the Count dc Tristan’s researches. 

I allude to the investigations of the 
Haron Fi-eyherr von Rejclunibach, 
published in Wohler aud^ Liebig’s 
“ Annals of Chemist and already 
translated for the benefit of the Englisii 
reader, and familiar to the reading 
imblic. 

1 take it for granted, Archy, thatj 
yon have read the book 1 refer to,' 
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and that I have only to bring to your 
recolle,e,tion two or three of the facts 
mentioned in it, bearing upon the 
jirosent point. 

'riieii you rcjmcinlier that Von 
Tleichenbach lias .shown, that the two 
ends of a large ciystal, moved along 
and near the surface of a limb, in 
certain sensitive subjects, produced 
Mecided but diflereiit sensations, one 
that of a draught of c.ool air, the other 
of a draught of warm air. That the 
proximity of the iiorthwai'd pole of a 
magnet again prodiu‘(*s |tic former, of 
the southward pole the latter ; of tins 
n(;gativc wire of a voltaic pile, the 
former, of the i>ositive wdre, the 
latter; finally, that the. two hands are 
equally and similarly eliiciciit, the 
right acting like the n(*gative influence, 
tin* h‘ft like the positive, of those 
above s]>eeifi(*d. Von Keiehciibach 
came to the, conclusion, from these 
and other experinnuits, that tin* two 
lateral halves of the hnman body 
have opposite relations to the influ- 
ence, the existent' oi' which he has 
proved, while lie has in part developed 
its Ians. And he tliriiws out the 
\ery idea of a transverse polarity 
reigning in the {inimal frame. Do, 
yon remember, in confirmation of it, 
one of the most eiirions experiments 
which he leads Fraiilcin Maix to exe- 
cute; valueless it might be thought 
if it stoml alone, but joined with 
parallel efiects jiroduced on others, its 
w'<*ight is irresistible. Miss ISI. holds 
a bar magnet by its two ends. In 
any case it is sensibly inconvenjent 
to her to do so. Hut w hen she holds 
the southward or positive pole- of tlui 
magiu'f in her right hand, the nortJi- 
ward or negative pole in her left, tJi(3 
thing is l>earabl(^ Wlieii, on the con- 
trary, slie reverses the position of the 
magnet, she immediately experiimees 
the most distressing uneasiness, and 
the feeling as of^n inward struggle in 
her anus, chest, and head. This 
ceases instantly on letting' go the 
magnet. 

1 will not inflict upon you more of ^ 
T'on Reichcnbach, though sorely 
tempted, so much is there in common 
between his Od and the influence in- 
vestigated by the Count de 'JYistan. 

If yon know the researches of the 
fonner already, why verbuin sat; if 
not, 1 had better not attempt ftirther 

2 B 
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to explain to you the ignotum per 
ignotum. 

And in truth, with reference to the 
divining rod, 1 have ah’oady given ni>>^ 
letter extension and detail enongli for 
the pur[)o,se T contemplated, and 1 
will add no more. 1 had no intention 
of writing you a scientific analysis of 
all that 1 bedieve to be really ascer-^- 
tained upon this curious snhj(*ct. M3'* 
wish was only to satisfy yon that 
there is something in it. 1 liave told 
you where you ma3Miinl the principal 
collection ofiliicts r(‘ljiting to it. should . 
3'ou wish further to aliulvtlMun ; most 
likely you will not. The subject is 


3'et in its first infanc}'. And what 
interest attaches to a new-born babe, 
except in the eyes of its parents and 
its nurse? T do not in the presemt 
instance affect cv<m the latter rela- 
tion. I inn contented with exercising 
the office of registrar of the births of 
and of two or three other as yet 
pXng truths, the fccbhj \oiccs of- 
Swnch have hitlnu'to attracted no 
ntt^ion. amidst the din and roar of 
thejpistling world. Hojniig thgt 1 
have jut! .(jiiite exhausted 3'our pa- 
ti(‘iice. *1 remain, Dear Arcliy, yours 
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My Dkau Ersinurs, — I have 
lately spent a few' weeks with our old 
friend Gratian, at his dolightlul retreat 
in Devonshire, wdiicii he has planted, 
fenced, and cnltivat(‘d, and made ns 
mncli'a part of himself in its e\ <*ry 
lit and aspect as his owm ens3' coat. 
You see him in every tiling, in the 
house and out oT it. ( 'hcorfnl, hap])v, 
kind, and best of men ! Xot an 
animal in'liis stall, or his homestead, 
but partakes of his temi)er. His 
hoi’ses neigh to 3'ou, Ids cows walk up 
to 3nm, his pigs run to ,von, rather 
* disappointed, for .voii liave not his 
stick to rub their backs wdtJi. Kise in 
the early morning, wdien the dew^ is 
sparkling on the law n, and his spaniel 
greets you, runs round and round yon 
with a bark of joyous welcome ; and 
even his cat w'ill, as no othi'r cat will, 
show you round the gravel w^alks. 
And thrice happy are all wdien their 
expected master a])pears, somewdiat 
limping in his gait, (atid how few', 
under his eontinual ])ain, would pre- 
serve his cheerfulness as ho does !) 

creature looks uj) into his face 
Us better than snnshim!, and he for- 
gets none. lie has u good wwd for 
nil, and often more than tliat in hi.s 
pockets. The alms beggar, the Rubin, 
is remembered and honseAl. There is 
his little freehold of %vood raised some 


fiM'.t from the ground opposite the 
biH‘nkfast room window^ — an entrance 
both ways — there is he free to come 
and go, "and ahva3'S tind a meal laid 
for liim. Happy bird, he pays neither 
wiiidow'-tax nor servant's tiix, and 
vet w ho enjovs more daviight, or is 
b<*tter served ? 

Our good old friend still goes on 
improving this and improving that — 
has his littre farm and his garden all 
in the highest perfection. Sor is the 
/cast can* bestOAved on the greenhouse, 
and the little aviary adjoining ; tVir here 
are objects of feminine jileasiire, and he 
loves not hiius<*lf so Avell as he does 
the mistress of all, the mother and 
the'*’l)artner. O.tjie tciTcstrial inira- 
dise, in wliich to Avait old age, ami 
still enjoy, and breathe to tin* last the 
smishiuy breath of heaven, and feel 
that all is blessed and blessing; for 
then* is pi'.ace, and that is the true 
name for gowlncss within ! You shall 
have, niy dear Eusebius, no farther 
description. A drop-scene, hoAvever, 
.is not amiss to little conviwsa- 
tioual drama. You may shift it, if 
3'ou like, oceasionally tV) the small 
snug library— ;just such a one as you 
Avould have for such a retreat. Our 
excellent friend took less \n\vt in our 
talk than we could have Avislicd ; for 
it l)egan gcnoralfv at night, and his 
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infirmity sent him to bed early. Bnt 
ill spite of a little remnant of infln- 
ciiza, 3 and the Curate often kept it 
up to a late hour, which you, Euse- 
bius, will construe into an enrJif one. 
Never mind ; thouf^li, perhaps, it was 
wliispcred to his discredit that the 
Curate kepi bad hours. Tiiose, how- 
ever, who knew the fact did not toep 
better, and so he thouglit all slife. 
I tow sweet and consoling is some- 
times ignorance ! 

Now, tlie (hirate — let me intro- 
duce you, — “My dear Eusehiiis, the 
Curate, a class mau some year or two 
froip Qx|or(l — a true man, in a word, 
worjjj^ pf this introduction to you, 
E]|i|^n||^^ “Mr. Curate, my iVimul 
don't trust to his 
gra^(j|HP>'t*ars ; ii is (piito d(‘e.e[Uiv(i, 
and tlie^nly de(;eit he has about him. 
lie is Truth iu sunshine and a fresh 
healthy hreeze. fto ii(*w you kuow 
each other.” 1 wish, Eusebius, this 
were not a i^assage out of aii imagi- 
nary conversation. M^ait but for the 
swallow, and you shall .shake hands ; 
and you, I kuow, will laugh niemly 
within ten minnb'.s after; and a laugh 
fiom you is as good as a ti(‘ket ujkui 
your breast, “All is natural here;'’ 
and for the rest, lot come what will, 
that is iii)penn()St. There will be no 
restraint. I cannot forbear, Eusebius, 
w ritiiig to you now, early in this new 
year, paying you this comjiliment, 
i hat your real eoin'(*rsations resemble 
in much “ Lauder's Imaginary,” which 
you tell me you so gi-catly admire. 
Full, indeed, are they, these last two 
\ol limes, his works, of beautiful 
thoughts set off with exquisitely a])- 
])ropnate eloquence. You are in a 
garden, and if you do not always 
recognis<‘ tlie fruit as legitimate, you 
are quite as well ])leaseil to find it 
like Aladdin's, and wouhl willingly 
store all, as hij did, iu the bosom of 
your niemorv. l*recions stones, big- 
ger than i>liims and jicaches, are go(»d 
for sore <‘ycs, and something more, 
though they havt‘ not the fiavonr of 
a])rlcots. 

We — that is, the Trio — ^liad been 
reiwVmg one evening; or rather, our 
friend Gratian road to me and the 
<^hiratc, the “Conversation with the 
Abbe Delille and W. L.” Wc loitered, 
loo, in the reading, as we do when 
the countiy is of a pleasant aspect, to 


look «bout us and admire — and we 
intersperse) . our own little talk by the 
way. Our friend eould not consent 
that Catullus should Avalk with, and 
even, as it should seem, take the lead 
of his favourite Horace. “ Catullns 
and llurace,” says Laiidor, “ will be 
read as long as Homer and Virgil, 
and more oftiui, and by more readers.”, 

“ If,” said the (Juvate, “ Catidlus 
Avere not inuirly banished from our 
public schools and our uni versi ties,” 

“ As he, deserves,” rcpliiKl Gratian ; 

“ for althougli there tfUu him great 
(‘legaiiee, yet is thc^ mueli that 
should not be read; and his most 
hcautiful and most ]jowerful little 
poem, his ‘ Atys,* is in its very sub- 
ject unfit for schoolboys.” 

(h’UATj:. — Yes, if in the presence 
of a master ; that makes the onl3^ 
diftieiilly. The ]>oem itself is cssen- 
tiallv ciiast(‘, and of a grand tragic 
aidioii, and grave character — ^is ia 
fact a serious ])o(‘m, and as such any 
youth may n\ad it to himself^ scarcely 

10 another. 'J'he very subject touches 

011 that invstical, though natural 
sanctity that every iin corrupted man 
is conscious of iu the temple of his 
own iiersou. To impart a thought of 
it is a deterioration. But a niastcr 
must not hear it ; and oa en for a very 
inferior reas»»n. lie cannot ho a criti- 
cal instructor. 

(JiiATiAX. — Y(ui are right : that A\'as 
a de(*p ohservation of Juvenal; it 
gaAT* the caution, 

‘‘ Maxima debetar pueris retcrcntla?^ 

I liave ofleu thought that good^^^ 
masters liave evm* shoAAm very groat ^ 
tact in reading the Classics, Aviiere 
there is so imich, oath in the purest, 
that it is best not to understand. 

AgriLirs. (I choose, to give myself 
that name.) — Or rather to pass lightly 
over, for you cannot lielj) seeing it ; 
put your foot across it, and not 
IcngthwaA'S ; as you would over a rut 
in a ba(f hit of road, Avhich raay 
iHwertheless leail to a most delightful 
]ihic<* at the end. I cannot but think 
the “ Atys” to be a liorroAved poem. 
It is quite. Greek —unlike any thing 
Boman. AYhat Roman ever expressed 
doAvni’ight mad violent action? How 
much tliere is in it that reminds ,yow 
of tlie story of rcntlieus of Euripides. 
Both deny a deity, and both are 
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uuiiislied by their own hands# But 
the resemblance is less in the charac- 
ters than in the vivid pictun^s ami 
rapidity of action ; and the landscape 
j(low3 like one fresh from Titian’s 
pencil. Onr friend Landor, hoi-e^ I 
see, calls the author “ graceful” He 
says of Virjpl that he is not so “ gi'ace- 
fnl as Catullus.” 

Ci^i^TE. — Grace, as soiiarate from 
beauty, I suppose, means something 
lighter. ' It admits a feeling not quite 
in earnest, not so serious but it may 
be sported wjl^. 


Gkatian.- 


!t is a play, however, 

lit which only genius is export. It is 
many years since Tread (^itullus, 

I confess I thought him rather a care- 
less follow, ami tliat his Lesbia was 
but a doll to dress out in tlie tawdry 
ribbons of his verse. ^ 

Aqi'ilti:s. — ^AVhatevcr his J.esbia 
was, his vd’scs arc chaste : and it 1 
liml a Lesbia that is not as his vers(‘, 

[ think it a duty of charity to conclude 
there 'were two of (he name ; anil we 
know^ that one Lesbia w as a leigned 
name for Clodia. 

GnATLVN.— That is not ^ery com- 
plimentary to the constancy ol Oatul- 
liis. 

Ci’iiATK.— I am alVaid we are 
speaking of a virtue that was not 
Koman. I have been reeling Catul- 
lus v('ry recently, ami was so much 
Tileascd with liis gi-acef illness, that I 
thought it m» bad practice to translate 
one or tw'O of his small j nieces ; as 
I translatiHl I became more and niori^ 
snvaro of tlie clear elegance of his dic- 

^ Aquilius.— I ha\ e always been an 

admirer of Catullus ; ami as J think a 
little cmployiuent will dissqiatc the 
remaining imaginary symi»tom> of in- 
lluenza, when our friend and host is 
indulging his pigs by rubbing their 
backs with the end of his stick, and 
4*xtending his walk to admire his 
mangel- worzel, or talking to his 
Iiorses, his dogs, or his cat, andleain- 
ing their opinions np<»n things in 
general, (for he is persuaded they ha> e 
opinions, and says he knows many of 
them, and intends one day to cata- 
logue them 0 or wliile lie is beyond 
his own gates, (and whoever catches 
sight of his limp and supporting 
stick, is sure to hasten paexj or to 
slacken it, loving his familiar talk,) 


looking out for an object of human 
sociality, I will steal into his library — 
take down his Catullus, and try my 
hand, good master Curate, against 
you. We will be, or at least believe 
ourselves to be, 

‘‘ Et cantare pares et decantare parati.” 

Gkatta^j.— A y, do; and as the 
shepherds were rewarded by their 
umpires of old, will 1 reward one or 
both w ith this stick. Shall I describe 
its wwth ami dignity after the manner 
of Homier, that itmaybow'orthyofyoii, 
if you are “ baeulo digiii but wdiat- 
evor A<iiuliiis may say in its dis- 
paragement, it is not a bit the worse 
for its faniiliarity with my pig's I>Wik* 
It is a good pig, and slndl 
for the winner, wdiieli is the best lard 
he will get for his poetry. But I feel 
a warning hint, ami must to bed— 'it 
is 110 Uniger w'itli me tlie 


“ Cynthiiis aurem 
Vcllit et admomiit.” 

'The w'arning conics rather stronger 
iqion bone ami muscle. JlcavtMi pre- 
serve you both from the pains of rhmi- 
malism in your old age. 1 suppose a, 
troubled eonsciem‘,c, wiru h they say 
never remits, is but the one turn moixi 
of the screw' : so good night. 

Onr friend gone, wc took down 
ChitnlUis, ami read with groat pleasure 
manv of his slnwt pieces, agreeing 
with Lamhw as tt. the gracefulness ot 
the po(‘t, and resolved, if it betriHing, 
to tritlle away soim^ portion of our 
time in translating him, and with this 
resohe ivi‘ ])art(Ml for tiic night. 

We did not, Kusebius, meet again 
fur some days, the Curate being fully 
cmploieil in his roiiiuls of parochial 
visiting by day,* and in ])reparation by 
night for ins weekly duty. You must 
imagine you now see ns after tea re- 
tired to ‘the, snug Ubraiy. Gratian, 
sonic years the elder, resting, (if that 
w'ord may be allowed to his pain, if 
not to Ills pain, howx‘ver, it shall be 
due to Ins patience) resting, I say, his 
w hole person in his easy chair, and 
tajiping jiretty smartly with liis stick 
the thigh from his hip to his leg, and 
then settling himself into the impor- 
tance of a judge ; but do not imagine 
you see u.s like tw^o culprits about to 
bec^mlemiied for feloniously breaking 
into the house of one Catullus, and 
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stealing tliercfrom sundiy articles of CatiiWs. Not to be too long - thus 
plate, which we had melted down in commenced our talk, 
our own crucibles, and which were tie^ Aquilius. — T he first piece Catul- 

longer, therefore, to be n^cognised its lus offers is his dedication — it is to an 
his, but by evidence against us. All author to whom I owe a grudge, and 
translators show a bold front ; for if perhaps w e all of us do. He has' 
they come short of the meed of origi- caused us sonu' tears, and more visible 
nality, they shift oft* from them the marks, and 1 confess something like an 
modesty of responsibility, and un- aversion to his concise style. It is 
blushingly ascribe all faults to their to Cornelius Nepos. How much more 
author. We were therefore ca.sy like a modern dedication, than one of 
(uiougli, and ready to make as fre<5 Drydeirs day, both as to length and 
v^ ith our llliadaman thus as with oiir matter. ^ 

Al) COHN KLI I'M NIOrOTKM. 

This little-book— and somewhat light — 

Tis i>olislied w-ell, and smootlily bright, 

^\) Avhom shall J now dedicate ? 

To you, (’onielius, wont to rat(‘ 

My trifling wares at liigliest w'orth. 

E’en then, wlum boldly you stepiicd forth, 

First of Italians t(» compose, 

111 three short hooks of nervous i>rose, 

All age s annals --work of nice 
l»es(‘arch, and studiously concise. 

Such as it is receive— and l(H)k 
With usual fa\ our ou my book ; 

\ii<l grant, () (jueen <>f wits and sages, 

Motlierl<‘ss Virgin, these my jiages 
May pass from this lo future agevs. 

CciiATE. — Queen of wits and sag. s, Virgo,’' Ac.) AVell, well — ^let it pass. 
— “ () Pairima Virgo’' — is that trans- 1’lie (hMlication won’t iiay along reck- 
lating? oiling. AVe must not look too nicely 

CiiATfVX. — "I'hat's right— have at into the mouth of the book — let it 
him f s])eak for itself. Now, Mr. Curate, 

Aiiunaus. — 'Fo be sure it is. AVhat w hat Iiax e you V 
English reader would know else that I’i-kate. — I didn’t trouble myself 

JMiiierva was meant by “ Motherless w ith sueli a (h‘dicalion, but passed ou 
Virgin?” he would havi* to go back to lo “ Ad ra^serem Lesbia;.” 
the story of Jupiter boating Jier out (iuATiAN. — More attractive metal, 

of his own brains. So as lie is mtt (Uhate. — N ot at all attractive; 

familiar with the creed, as one of it, I for ther<*is eonsiderable diflicultj^ and 
hit him into the seercit of it at once ; as I siipjiose a eorruiited text, before 
and thus out comes the book from the we reach six lines.. Here 1 let the 
Minerva Press,'’ “ XaCs rh ^uOJov,*’ bird loose. 

CiiATi AN.— (Reads, “ O Patrima 

Sjiarrow, minion of my dear, 

Little animated toy, 

AVhoin the fair delights to bear 
In her bosom lapt in joy. 

AVIiom she teases and displeases, 

With her white forefinger’s end, 

'J'hus inviting savage biting 
From her tiny feather’d friend. 

Image buining of my yearning, 

AVhen at fonduess slie would play*^ ; 
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Thus she taiK her aught thah' makes her 
Pensive mo«ents gfide away, 

’Tis a balm for her soft soitow, 

Tranquiilising beauty’s breast ; 

Would I might lia' plaything borrow, 

So to lull my cares to rest. 


I would prize it, as the maiden 
Prized the golden apple thrown. 
Which displacing her in racing, 
Ijoosed at last her virgin zone. 


AQUiLius4||||^llcrc lies tljo difficulty: 

** Quum desiderio meo nitenti 
Cariim uescio quid Inbet jocari, 

(Ut solatioliim sui doloris 
Creduut,qimm gravis acquiesce t ardor.”) 

Another edition lias it : 

^ Credo ut gravis acquiescat ardor,” 
Gbati^vn. — L^iwe it to GCdipus — 


make sense of it, and we must not bo 
too nice. 

AtiUiLius. — Well, then, it possibly 
means, that she passes off the pain of 
the bite with a little coquetry and 
action, as Vc move about a lii||^ 
pretty briskly when it tirigl(*s. 

(luATi^\j^. — O, the cunning — argu- 
mcntiiui ad homincin. 

A^i'iLirs. — Thus 1 venture — 


AD PASSEItKM LESJU^E. 


Little sparrow, g(‘ntlc sparrow, 

Whom my Lesbia loveth so ; 

Jlcr sweet playmati*, whom she pcttelii, 

And slie letteth 
To her bosom come and go. 

Loving tliere to hold thee ever, 

Her forefinger to thy bill, 

Oft she pul let h and provoketh 5 
And she mocketh, 

Till you bite her harder still. 

Then new beauty glistening o’er her, 

Pain’d and bliishiiig doth she feign, 

Some sweet ]day of love’s excesses, 

And caresses 

More to soothe or hide her pain. 

Would thou wert my pretty birdie, 

Plaything — playmate unto me, 

Knowing when her loss doth grieve me, 

To relieve me, 

For she seeks relief from thee. 

Bu’die, then sliouldst be such treasm e 
.As the golden apple thrown, 

Was to Atalaiita, spying 
AVhich ill flying, 

Cost the loosening of her zone. 

Curate. — That may be a })ossible Gkatiax. — ^I’ll take you into our 

translation of the difficulty, if the text aviary to-riioiTOw, and you shall try 
tie somewhat amended ; but who ever on your own rough- work finger the 
hoard of a hurt from the peck of a peck of a bullfinch ; and 1 think you 
sparrow ? « may grant that Lesbia’s finger was a 
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little softer. Who would tfust the poorUtalanta is biought in, and thus 
tcndenicss of a (Curate’s forefinger, stripped to the skin, as she was out- 
easc-hai-doned as it is with his >ve(ikly stripped in the race. Admitting the 
steel-pen w^ork, and deadened by the text eiiieudable, may not there be 
nature of it, against all Lesbias and supposed such a connexion as tins, — 
their sparrows. Lesbia’s forefinger that he wishes the bird would be his 
was the very pattern of a forefinger, ])layttiing, that he might lay it as an 
soft to touch as to feel — that did no offering at her feet, — thalt she might 
work. 1 dare to say Shakspearc was take it, as did Atalauta the golden 
thinking of such a one, when he ap])le, and become herself the winner’s 
said, reward? Why should not T come in 

The hand of little employment hath the with an ad libitum movement? We, 
daintier sense.” limping rluminaticists, have ever a 

Tluire’s something playfully pretty, spiteful desire to trip Hip the swift- 
and lightly tender in this little piece ; footed. Now, then, for an old man’s 
but r don’t so(' by winit link of thought limp against Alaiauta’s speed. 

Birdie, be my plaything, go — 

At her flying feet be thrown ; — 

Like the golden apple, woo her, 

Atalanta’s wdse pursuer 

Cast and won her for his oavu ; — 

Pretty birdie aid me so. 

Galatea won her low by the apple, “handy-cap,” as if the worthy of 
“ Malo me (Jalatea petit.” mankind w^erc a racing stud. 

CuuATE. — A well thrown ajiplc Aquiliur. — B ut the laejy was not 

tliat golden pippin, groAvn doubtless so easily won after all ; for there were 
from a pip dropt on Mount Ida, and three golden npples to be picked up : 
Jience the name. AVe shall not run and a bold man was ho that threw 
against you, 1 perc(;ive. thcmi, for if he lost, there was neither 

GiiATiAN. — Don’t talk of golden love nor mercy for him. The condi- 
pippins, or 1 shall mount ray hobby, tioii was worse than Sinbad’s. It is 
and go through the genealogy of my a strange story this of Atalauta and 
whole orchard, and good-bye to lier lover, turned into lions by Cybele. 
Catullus. The passage in C’a tullus being coiTupt, 

Cituatb. — I f you give way to your there is probably an omission, for, as 
imagination, you may invent a thou- it is, th(i transition is very abrupt, 
sand meanings to the passage ; but CJuatmx. — I sc(5 the golden apples 

takiijff it as [ find it, I Avould attach running about in all directions, and 
only this meaning to it, — that Catul- am hah* asleep, and sliould be quite 
lus Avould say, “ Lesbia’s favourite so but for this rlieiiiaatic hint that it 
sparrow ” would be as attractive to is time to retire : so good-iiight. 
me as avjis the golden apple wliich Now yon will eonchidc, Eusebius, 
was thrown in her Avay when slic was that J and the Ciirate made a night 
racing, to Atalauta. She Avas to be. and moniing of it. On the present 
married to tlu‘ first youth Avho could occasion, at least, it Avas not the case •, 
outrun her, so that literally she Avas avo very soon parted, 
very much run after. The foUoAviiig moniing, ■ wliich for 

Geatiax. — B un after, indeed ! Uer the season Av as freshly sunny, Wnd 
pursuer, llippoinanes, hadn't my rlicu- UR on a seat under a verandah near 
matism (tapping his knee and leg the breakfast room, and close to the ’ 
Avith his stick) or she would have had aAdaiy, from which avo had a mo- 
the a])ple, and not him. You young ineiit liefore come ; and the Curate was 
men of modern days do not: throw then Avringing his finger after the bites 
your golden apples, but look to pick and pecks the bullfinch had given liim, 
up Avhat you can. These old tales, AvhicliCiratiau told him, jocularly, was 
or old fables, cast a shade of shame having a comment on the text at his 
upon our uuromantic days. Tlicre finger’s end ; and iinmediately asked 
was a king’s daughter oifered like a for Catullus. TIicbookAvas opened— - 
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and the Curate put Ins finger upSn the whicli he read as ho had thus rendered 
‘‘Death of Lesbia’s Sparrow,”— it: — 


I>E PASrtEIlE MOUTIIO LESBI-®. 

Ye Graces, and ye Cupids, mourn, 

And all that’s graceful, wonuiii born. 
My sweet one’s sparrov/ dead ! 

Smitten by death’s fatal arrow 

1/ies my darling's darling s])am)W ! 

As the eyes in her sw eet head. 

She did love him, and he know her 
As my fair one know's her mother ; 
lie w as sweet as honey to her, 

In her lap for ever sitting, 

Hither thither round her Hitting, 

To his mistn'ss and no other 
He address’d his twittering talc. 

Now adown dc^ath’s darksome vale 
Tic is gone to seek a bonni 
Whence tliey tell us none return. 
Plague upon yon, dark anil narrow 
Shades of Oreus, without ])it 3 " 
Swallowing every thing that’s pretty- 
As ye took the prett}^ sparrow\ - 
AVo 's the day that you lie di‘ad ! 
Little w'retch, ’tis ail your doing 
That my fair one’s e^'cs arc rod, 
Sw'oln and red with tearful rneing. 


Aqitilius. — T t >voiild be childish 
to blame the poor bird for the. crime 
of dying, as if hi^ luid died out of 
spite ; wholly if the truth eould be 
told, perhaps the cat killed him. (At 
this moment, (iratiaii’s favourite cat 
rubbed herself against his legs, tirst 
her face and head, and then her hack, 
and looked np to him, as if lu^gging 
him to plead for her race ; and he diil 
80 , and spoke kindly to her, and said, 
pussey w ould not kill any bird though 
he should trust her iii the aviary; 

Aqt;h.ivs.- 


and she, as if she knew w hat ho said, 
w alked otf to it, and rubbed her fai e 
against the wires, and returned to 
us again.) AVell, 1 continued, 1 don't 
see why the bird should be called 
w'releh for tliat ; and jhettou main 
means to express misfortune, not 
fault. So let the matej actum be the 
(.hirate/s, and treat him accordingly. 

(ijiATiAX. — (Jomo, let us see your 
bird. Perhaps it may be necessary 
to kill two with one stone. But 1 
forget — the bird is dead already. 


r>E PASSEKE MOKTUO LESBI.E. 

Ye Cupids, everj’ Queen of Love, 

Whate’er hath heart <a’ beauty, shed 
Your floods of tears, now hang the hcad- 
My darling’s sparrow, pet, and dove, 

Is dead : that bird she priz(»,d above 
Her own sw^et eyes, is dead, is dead. 

That little bird, that honey bird, 

As fair child knows her mother, knew 
His own own mistress; and he, too, 
From her sweet bosom never stirred, 

As prompt at every look and w ord, 
lie to that nest of softness iiew. 
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But archly pert and debonnair, 

Stilf further in he fondly nestled, 

For her alone piped, chirped, and wJiistlcd. 

But he has reached that dismal where, 

Wliose dreary path none ever dare 
He trace, with whom death once hath wrestled. 

O Orctts’ unrequiting shade. 

Devouring all the good, the dear, 

<h)uldst thou not spare one birdling here ? 

Alas, poor thing ! for thou hast made 

Jler eyes, how loved, with grief o'erweighed, 
Crow red, and gush with many a tear. 


CtniATE. — Is that translating? 
Look at the first line of the original — 
Lugete, o Voneres, Cupid iuesque. 

You have jict(ul the und(*rtakcr to the 
sorrow, dressed it out, and protracted 
it, and set it afloat upon a river of 
wo, with Ciucens of Love as cliief- 
inourncrs, hanging out their weepers. 

AiiViLirs. — Yes, for the Zephyrs 
to blow. Tliiiy ani light, airy, grac(‘- 
M. 'lliey did not come from the 
first room of the mourning institution, 
where the soft-slippered man in black 
gently, and bowing low as lie shows 
his grief-items, *v'hispers, “ Much in 
vogue for deep affliction.” The Queens 
of Lo^'e pass on to “ the mitigated wo 
department,” and I lioj)e you will 
confess they have on their sorrow’^ 
witli gi*ace and taste. 

( 5 RATI AN. — That’s good — “ the 
mitigated wo department. ” But 
there's a <le])artment in these estab- 
lishiiKMits fiirllier on still, '.riierc is a 
little glass door, generally left half 
open, ydicn^ there is a most delicate 
show- of ‘‘ orange blossoms.” But 
iny good wovtliy Chirate, I don’t 
blame our frit*nd for this little enlarge- 
ment, because, if it is not in the words 
of the original, it is every bit of it in 
the tune and melody of the verses. 
See liow^ it swells out in full flow^ in 
“ venustioriim,” — stays but a mo- 
iiKuit, and is off again without stop 


to “ pnellui,” — and that again is re- 
})eated ere grief can be said to take 
any rest. 1 shall acriiiit tlie trans- 
lator as 1 would the landscape pakiter, 
who, , seeing how flowing a line vi 
easy and graceful beauty [>ervades all 
iiatuns and is indeed her great charac- 
teristic, rather aims to realise that, 
than liiboriously to dot in every leaf 
ami flower. Churaeteristie expres-^ 
sion is every thing. I am Jiot qnitc^ 
satisfied that either of > on have hit the 
Flciido turgidiili rubent ocelli. 

CL'KA'n:. — If we have not, you 
remember that Juvenal has, and hit 
those eyes rather hard, cmisideriiig 
wliosc tliey are. lie, however, only 
meant the hit for Catiillns : 

ncc tibi, cujus 

Turbavit niticloei evtiiictus pat<ser ocelloB. 

GiiATiAN . — Turbavit is “ mitigated 
w^o ” again : 

Unlike tlie liesblas of our modern years, 

AV^Iio foT u sparrow's dwith dissolve in tears. 

AqriLirs. — Satire is like a flail, 
an ngly^ w(‘apon in a crowd, and hits 
more than it aims at. 1 won’t allow 
the blow to be a true hit on Catullus. 
Blit let Its pass on ; theie is a vessel 
w^aiting for us, though w^e should b(^ 
h)tli t(» trust to her sheathing, no 
longer sea-worlhy. Our poet now' 
addresses liis yaelit. Are there many 
of the “ Club ” who w ogld wHtCr 
better verses on theirs ? 


I>E PIIASELO, quo IN PATRIAM MEVECTUS E 

This bark that iioav, my friends, you see, 
Asserts she once w^as far more swift 
Than other craft, wliatc’er the tree 
Might ply the oar or sailyard shift, 

She passed them all on every sea. 

She asked the Cyclad Isles to say — 

Can they deny— rough Adila’s shore, 
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. Proud Rhodes, aud every land that lay 

Where savage Thracia’s tempests roai^ 

She asked her native Pontic bay — 

” Whore first her leafy crown was stin'cd 

By winds that swept CJytorian rocks. 

(Through rustling leaves her voice was heanl.) 

And you, C'ytonis, croAvned with box, 

And yon, Amastris, hear the word. 

For all, slie says, was known to you, 

And still is known. For on your top 
Sh(‘ firat took root and proudly grew. 

Till severed trunk and branches drop, 

And keel and oars thy w'aves embue. 

How oft she bore, when winds were light, 

Her master over sea and strait, 

Stemmed currents strong, and tacked to right 
Or left, and bravely held the weight 
Of breez(i that strained her canvass tight. 

Nt)r was there need for her to make 
Or costly vows, or incense burn ; 

Or sea -shore gods her guides to take 
On her last voyage, last return, 

From sea- ward to this limpid lake. 

Now all is o’er — ^growii (»ld, in rest 
She waits dcicay — with homage duo, 

And grateful thought, and pray<»r addressed, 

She dedicates herself to you, 

Twill stai’s, twin gods, twin brothers blest. 

Gratian. — Ah ! well done, poor tiouatc eye upon her, than to look at 
old timber-toe — laid up at last — no the broom at her mast head. Ca- 
inutile lignum,” that’s clear enough, tullus knew the w ood she came from, 
I hope she had a soft berth, and lay sxud how it grew — it had vitality, 
evenly in it. It is quite nucomfort- and lie never can believe it quite 
able to see a poor thing, though it gone. 

be little more than decayed ribs, w'ith Aquilius. — T here is a poem by 
Lard rock piercing them here and Turner on this subject, 
there, and the creature labouring still Gratian. — By Tiinicr? — what, 
to keep the life in and weather out of Turner V — You don’t mean, “ The 
her unsupported sides and bottom, Fallacies of Hope” TiinierV 
and looking piteously to be moved oft’ Aquilils. — The , same — but J 
those jutting points that pin her should bo sorry Indeed, to see a vessel 
4own ill pain, as boys serve a cock- built after the measure of his verses, 
chafer. He is a hard man that does She woidd require too nice an ad- 
not auinmtte inanimate things. He i.s justimmt of ballast. 1 doubt if she 
out of nature’s kin. All sailors love would bear a rough sea. The poem 
their ships, and tliey are gloriotll. I speak of was written with liis pa- 
Catullus is more to my humour hero lette’s pen. It was the towing in th(^ 
than in his love-lines on Lesbia. old Temerairc to be broken up. 
She coidd get another lover, and if Tlierc she was, on the waters, as her 
truth be told, and that by Catullus own element, a Leviathan still, a 
himself, did ; but his poor boat ! If history of “ battle and of breeze” — 
captm^ed and taken to the slave- behind her the night coming in, sun 
Tnarket, she would not find a bidder, setting, and in glory too. Her days 
Well, well, it is pleasanter to see hef arc over, and she is towed in to her 
laid up high and dry, wdth now and last anchorage. The feeling of the 
then her master’s and owner’s affec- picture was touching, and tlicre was 
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ii dignity and gi’catnesjj in it of mighty Curate. J have the worse chance ^ 
chaiin. ^vitli you, for you have poeticised the 

(iiiATiAN. — 1 remember it well, subject so much more largely than 
and it is well remcmbei*ed now : but Catullus himself, th^t you will listen 
Injre is the Cui*atc with his paper in his with less pleasure to my translation ; 
hand: let us hear 'what he has to say. but you shall have it. 

DEDICATIO PUASELr. 

Strangers, the bark you sec, doth say 
Of sliips the tlcetcst far was she. 

At^uiijus. — Stay for a moment : Guajtan. — J^o inteiTuption, or by 

tlie fleetest,'’ then she was one of this baculus ! Go on, ^Ir. Ciurate. 
a and sailed perhai>s under con- Cura'J'e. — If* you please, I’ll heave 

voy, and ought not to have outsailed anchor again, 
the fleet — say quickest. 

Strangers, this bark you see doth say. 

Of ships tlie fleetest far was she : 

And that she passed and flew away 
From every hull that ploughed the sea. 

That fought ngaiust, or used the gale 
AV'^ith hand-like oar or A\ing-like sail. 

She cites, as witiu'ss to her word, 

I'he frowning Adriatic strand ; 

'I'he O^^clades which rocks engird, 

^nd noted Rliodus’ distant laud ; 

Propontis and unkindly 'I'lirace, 

And Savage Pontus’ billowy race. 

Tlmt which is now a shallop here. 

Was once a tract of tressed wood, 

Its foliage was (’ytorus’ gear, 

Upon the topmost ridge it stood, 

And when the morning breeze awoke 
Its whistling leaves tlie silence broke. 

Pontic Amastris, says the bark, 

Box -overgrown CVtonis, yon 
Know me by each familiar mark. 

And testify tlio talc is true. 

She says you saw her earliest birth 
Upon your nursing moiuitaiii-earth. 

She dipped her blades, a maiden launch, 

First in your waves, and bent her course 
Thence, ever to her mastiu' staunch. 

Through seas that plied their utmost force. 

If right or left the breeze did strike, 

Or gentle Jove did strain alike, 

Each sheet befoixj the wind. She cann* 

From tliat remotest ocean-spot 
To this clear inlet, still the same, 

And yet audaciouslj’’ forgot • 

The bribes which, under doubtful sides, 

Are vowed to sea-side deities. 

Her deeds are done, her tale is told. 

For those were feats of bygone strength ; 
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III secret peace she now grows pldy 
And dedicates herself at length, 
Twin^brothcr Castor, at thy shrine, 
Af d Castor's brother twin, «at thine. 


CnATiAN.— Hand me the book. I 
thought so — that “audaciously for- 
got ” is your audacious interpolation. 
She does not forget her vows, for 
she jiever made any. You bring her 
back, good Master Curate, not a little 
in the sulks, like a runaway wife, that 
had forgotten her vows, and I’eniem- 
bered all her audacity. We see her 
reluctantly taken in tow' — ^looking like 
a profligate, weary, and voyage worn, 
buffeted and beaten by more storms 
than she likes to tell of. .You must 
alter audaciously. 

Aquit.iits. — A nd I object to bribes; 
it is a satire upon the underwriters. 

CuitAi’E. — The undcrwritei*s V 

Aqutlius. — Y es, the ‘ ‘ I /U toralibns 
Diis what were they but an insur- 
attce company, with their chief tem- 
ple^ some Komau “ Lloyd’s,” and 
offices in evor^’^ sea-port V 

Curate. — Or perhaps the “Lit- 
toralibus dliis,” referred to a “ coast- 
guard.” 

Gratian, — Worse and worse, for 
that w'ould imi)ly that they took 
bribes, and that slio was an old smug- 
gler. Keep to the original, and if 
you will modernize Catullus, you must 
'merely say, she was so safe a boat 
that the owner did not think it w^orth 
while to insure. 

Curate. — The learned themselvf‘s 
dispute as to the identity of the “ Hii 
Littorales.” In the notes, I find they 
are said to be Glallc^^, Ncreus, JMeli- 
certa, Neptune, Thetis, and others ; but 
in the notes to Statius, you will find Gc- 
vartiiis bids the aforesaid learned tell 
that to the marines. He know'^s 
better. I remember his w^ords, — 
“Sod male Uli mariiios et littorales 
dcos confiindunt. Littorales enim 
potissimum Dii C®lestcserant,rallas, 
Apollo, Hercules, &c., unde illi potius 
apud C^atulhim ^unt inteUigendi.” 

Gra'Han. — S he might have been 
doubly insured ; for besides Glaucus, 
Neptune, Thetis, and Co., there was 
the company registered by Gevartius. 

Cu3*ATE. — I have looked again at 
the passage, and think 1 have not 
•quite given the meaning of “novis- 
elnio/’ 1 doubt i f it docs mean remote 


— it more likely means the last voyage 
— so let me substitute this : — 

Slie came, 

’Twas her last voyage, from far sea. 

To this clear inlet-home, the same 
Good bark and true, and proudly fVee 
From VOW'S which under doubtful skies. 
Are made to sea- side Deities. 

G RATI an. — Prohv^tHfn est. — We 
have,* how^ever, run the vessel down. 
1-ct me see what comes next. Oh, 
“ To Lcsbia.” This is the old wcJl- 
know'ii deliciously elegant little pieci* 
that I remember we were w ont to try 
onr luck w ith in onr youfeli ; and many 
a translation of it may yet be ftmnd 
among half-forgotton trifles. Wc are, 
some of ns, it is true, a littli! out of 
this cheiTy-seasou of kissing — there 
is a time for all things, and so there 
was a time for that. Tt is ideasant 
still to trille w ith the subject : even 
the.wdse Socrates played with it iu 
one of his dialogues, and so may w <*, 
iniKK'ently enough. Though there be 
some greybeards, (no, I am wrong, 
they aiM» not greybeards, but grave- 
airs, and they, more shani(‘ to tJuun, 
with scarcely a b(‘ard at all,) that 
would oi>en the book lunc, and shut it 
again in haste, and look as if they had 
just conic out of tlic cave of Tropho- 
niuH. That is not a healthy and 
honest purity. 

Aqujijus. — B ut these do not ob- 
ject to a little* professional kissing. 

Gratian. — More shame to them — 
that is the w'orst of all, but pass on ; 
here is nothing but a little harmless 
play. Yet I don’t sec wliy tlu^ 
young poet, (you know he died at 
thirty,) should mock his elders in 
“ rinnorcsqiie senum sevTriornin,” 
these “ sayings of severe old men.” 
Why should old men be severe V O’ 
my conscience, I believe they arc far 
less severe than the young. Had I 
boeii present Avhen the poet indited 
this to his Lcsbia, I might just have 
ventured to hint to him thus : — “ My 
dear friend, you have had enough, 
perhaps too much of kissing ; my ad- 
vice is, that you keep it to yourself, 
and tell it to no one; and don’t 
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despise the words of us old men, and 
mine are words of advice, that if not 
luan-ied already, after all this kissing, 
you take her, your Lesbia, to wife, as 
soon as you conveniently can.” 

''I'his was pronounced with an 
amusingly affected gravity. I and 
tlie Curate assumed the siibiflissivc. 
We were, as I told you, Kusebins, 
sitting under the veriiiuhih, and veiy 
near the breakfast room ; the win- 
dow of which (doAvn to the ground) 
w as open. While our good old friend 
and host w^as thus Socratically lec- 
turing, I saw a ribbon catcli the air, 
and float out travels us a little from 
the window — then a]>peared half a 
bonnet, inclined on one side, and down- 
wards, as of one endeavouring to catcli 
si>unds more cl(*-iirly. Seeing that it 
continued in this position, as soon as 
niy friend had uttered the. last words, 
T w^alked hastily tow ards the room, 
and saw the no very pvcposs(;ssing 
countenance of a lady, whose privi- 
lege it is to be called young. She 
blush(^d, or ratlier reddened, and 
boldly came forward, and addressed 
our friend, — that she had come to sec 
some of the family on a little lmsiii(*ss 
for the “ visiting and other societies," 
and seeing us so (‘ujoying ourselves 
out of doors, she could not but come 
for^vard to pay lier rosjicets, adding, 
with a look at the Curate, whom she 
evidently thought to be under reproof, 
that she hoped she had not arrived 
mal-apvopos. Our friend introduced 
her thus, — Ah, my dear Miss Lydia 
Prate-apace, is that you V — glad to 
see you. Hut (retaining his assunu‘d 
gravity,) yon arc not safe hero : there 
has been too much kirsiug, and too 
mucli talk about it, for one of your 
known rectitude to liear. Dear me, 
said slio, you don’t say so : then I 
shall bid good-day ; and w ith an iii- 
fpiisitive look at me, and an awful 
one at the Curate, she very nimbly 
tripped off. You wdll be sure to hear 
of that again, said I to thethirate.. 
He laughed incredulous, iu his inno- 
concy. Not unlike.ty, upon my word, 
said Gratian; for 1 see them there 
trotting down the chiirch-patli, Lydia 
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Prate- apace, and her friend Clarissa 
Gadabout ; so look to yourself, Mr. 
Curate. But we have had enough 
for the jircsont. I must just take a 
look at my mangel, and my orchard! 
which you must know' is my ])iggei’y. 
Good-bye for the pi-esent. In the 
evening we meet again in the library^ 
and let C^atnllns be of our company. 
It w as lime to change our quarters ; 
for the little spaniel, knowing *the 
hour his master would visit his stock, 
and intending as usual to accompany 
him, just then ran in to us, and jump- 
ing about and barking, gave us no rest 
for further discifSsion. 

You must now', my dear Eusebius, 
behold ns in the library as before. — 
G. niads, — 

“ Vivamus, mea Lesbia, abpio ainemus, 
llmriorcs^ue senuni severiorum.” 

Ah, that’s w'h(*r(i we wer«i ; 1 remem- 
ber wc di<l not like the seiiimi seve- 
rioriiui. 

CeiiATK. — We!! ^ 

(i. — Ves, w'e ; for the veriest youtli 
tliat shoots an arrow at old ago* is 
but shooting at himself some ten or a 
dozen )>a(’('s off. 1 rcmcmb<5r, when' 
a boy, being pleased with a transla- 
tion of this by Langhonie ; but I only 
remember two stanzas, and eaimot 
but think he left out the “ soles ocei- 
doni et redirc possunt if so, ho did 
w'rong ; and 1 opine that he vulgarised 
and removed all grace from it by the 
w ord “ pleasure.” Life and love, 
Catullus means to say, are commen- 
surate ; but “ideasure” is a wilful 
wanton intrusion. If I remem- 
ber, liis lines are, — 

“ Lesbia, live to love and pleasure, 
Careless wiiat the grave may say ; 

When each moment is a treasure. 

Why should lovers lose a day ? 

Give me then a thousand kisses — 
Twfce ten thousand more bestow ; 

Till the sum of endless blisses. 

Neither we nor envy know.” 

Catullus himself might ,as well have 
omitted the “ mains ijsvidere.” Why 
should he trouble his head about the 
matter — envied or not ? but now, Mr. 
Cimatc, lot us hear your version. 


HortB CatulliaruB, 


Curate. — at> lesbiam. 

Love wc, live we, Lesbia, proving 
Love in living, life in loving. 

For all the saws of sages caring 
Not one single penny’s paring. 



[March, 


HoTiB CktMianm. 

Suns can rise again from sotting. 

But our short light, 

Onco sunk in night, 

Sleeps a slumber all forgetting : 

Crive me then a thousand kisses. 

Still a hundred little blisses — 

Yet a thousand — ^yet five score. 

Yet a thousand, hundred more. 

Tlieii, when we have made too many 
TliousaiuLs, we’ll confound them all, 

So as not to know of any 
Number, eitlier great or small; 

Or lost some caitifi* grndge our blisses 
When ho knoM S the talc of lasses — 


Guatian. — Tale is an ambiguous 
word, “Kiss and tell” is not fair 
play — Tale, talley, number. 1 hope it 
will bo so understood at first reading. 
— It iv.minds me of the critical con- 
troversy respecting a passage in 
“ J/Aliegi'o,”— 

And every shepherd tells his talc 
Under the hawthorn in the dale.” 

The unsusceptible critic maintaiiuMl 
that the shepherd did but count, or 
take the tote of his sheej). Why not 


avoid the ambignitjlplms — a hasty 
emendation. 

^ Knowing our amount of kisses.” 

Aquiutt^s. — In the other sense, if 
will go sadly against him, if Miss 
rrate-a])ace .should bo a listener — 
she would like to have all the telling 
to hcrs(df. 

GiiATiAX. — Doubtless, and matter 
to tell of too — but, as T suppose that 
paper in 3^0111* hand is your translation 
of this common-property bit of Latin, 
read it. 


Aqctlix's. — H ere it^is. 


Al> l.F>BIAM. 

We’ll live and love whih* 3’et ’tis ours, 

To live and love, mv Lesbia, deaivst, 

And wheii oh I gre3d)eard saws thou hearest, 

(Since joy is but tlie prcseait hour’s,) 

W^e’ll laugh them down as none the clearest. 

For suns Avill set ngAii t<> ri.se, 

But our brief da}’ once closed — we slumber 
Long nights, long tla^'s — too long to number ; 

Periietual sleep shall close our eyes, 

And one dark night shall both encumber, ^ 

A thousand kis.ses them bestow ; 

Ten thousaiu^niorc, — ton thousand blisses,— 

And when we’ve counted million kisses — 

Begin again, — for, Lesbia, know, 

We may liavc made mistakes and mif^ses. 

Tlien let our Ups the full amount 
Commingle so, in one delii.sion. 

Blending beginning with conclusion, 

Nor we, nor envy’s self can count 
How mill)}' iu "the sweet confusion. 

CtmATE.— I protest against this as Aquiltus.— I maintain it is impli(‘d 

n ti^anslation. There is addition. Ca- in “ conturbabimus ilia:” it shows 
tullus says nothing of “ mistakes and they had given up all idea of counting 
misses.” correctly. 
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Gratian. — T think it may pag.s; 
but you have a word twice, — “ day 
closed,” and “ close our eyes.” Why 
not have it thus : — 

“ But our brief day once o’er,” or 
once pass’d, — yet it is not so good as 
closed.” 1 see in the note on “ con- 
tiirbabimus,” great stress is laid on 
the mischievous spell that envy was 
supposed to convey, like the “ evil 
ej'C.” This docs not make much for 
Catullus — for a good kiss in veal (iar- 
nest, not your kiss poetical, might 
bid defiance to ever}’^ charm but its 
own. 

CuiiATK. — xlierc is something of 
the same superstition in the piece but 
one following, ‘‘mala fascinare lingua” 
alludes evidently to the of the 

Greeks, — the superstition of the evil 
eye and evil tongue. The very word 
mviderc seems to have been ado])ted 
in its wider sense, from the partitailar 
superstition of the evil eye. The 


Neapolitans of the present day in- 
herit, in full possession, both super- 
stitions. 

Guatian. — N or are either quite out 
of England; and 1 can hai’dly think 
that a legacy left ns by the Romans* 
There is something akin to the feeling: 
in the dislike old conntiy gossips show 
to having their likenesses taken. I 
hav<^ known a sketcher pelted for ymt- 
tiiig in a passing figure. And 1 have 
seen a servant girl,, in the, house of 
friend, who, having never, until she 
eame into his service*, seen a portrait, 
could not be pri*Yailed upon, for a long 
while*, to go aleuie into a i*ooin whores 
there were some family portraits. What 
cennes next after all those, kissevs? 

AgTTiLi [!s. — Mewe kisses. 

GiiATfAX. — liien you foive a bael 
pim from nn*, and put Uiy aching 
l)ones inte> an omni-hys^ anel it is as 
much as T can do to b(*ar the shaking. 
Give your account of them, Aquilius. 


AQriUUS. AD LESBIAM. 

How' many kisses will snflice*, 

You ask me, Losbia, — ask a love*!*! 
Go bid him count the* sands; — discove*!*, 
Even to a veiry grain ])re‘cise, • 
ITow many lie*, in heaps, or he»ver, 

When gusty winels the sand hills stir 
About the beiizoin-b(*ariiig plain, 
Be*.twecn Jove’s CVreiiean fane, 

Auel Battus’ sacivil seyjule.hre. 


How many stars, in slilh'st night, 

On loving tliefts look <lown aj)])roving,- 
So many kisses should requites 
Catullus, ah too niaelly loving. — 

Ye curious e\v(*s, be closed in slumber. 
That wonlel be spii*s ni)on enir M ooing, 
Tliat there be^ none to iiote^ the number. 
Nor tongne to babble of eair doing. 


tiiiATiAN. — ^Rejad that last again — 
for “ my eyes,” 1 confess, were not as 
curious” as th(*y shoulel have be(*n, 
and wenvjiist closing as you came to 
tlic M'OOillg. 


Ae^iDiai’s. — 

That there be none to note the nnmber. 
Nor tongue to babble of our doing. 

(jJiiATrAx. — Well, rubbing his eyes, 
I am quite awake now ; let us havn 
your version, Master Curate. 


C URATE . — Al> I.E SlU AM , 

Dost bid me, my Lesbia, 

A number deiiiie. 

To fill me, and glut me 
With kiss<js of thine V 


When equal lliy kisses 
The atoms of sand, 
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Harm CaiuUiance. 

By spicy Cyrenc 
On Lybia’s strand, 

The sand grains extending 
From Ammon's hot shrine, 

To the tomb of old iiattiis, 
That land-mark divine. 

Or count me the star-lights 
'Fhiit see from above., 

In si ill night, the thieviiigs 
Of mortals in love. 

Tims canst thon, my Lcsbia, 
A number assign, 

'J'o glut thy mad lover 
IVith kisses of thine. 


A mnnber the prying 
To rctikoii may spare ; 
And gossi])S, unlucky. 
Give up in despair. 


Guatian. — (A fter a pause, his eyes 
half closed,) 

“ Give up in despair.” 

Very mu — si — cal — sooth — ing. 

Aquhaus. — S ee, you have sot our 
host asleep: and, judgingfrora his last 
^vords, his dream will not be unplea- 
sant. We must not come to a suddem 
silence, or it will waken him. The 
miinnur of the brook that invites sleep, 
is pledged to its continuance. 'Phe 
winds and the pattering rain, says the 
Roman clegiast, assist the sleeper. 

Aut gelidas hibemus aquas cum fude- 
rit auster 

SciJurum aoranos imbre juvante seqiii. 

We must not, liow^ever, proceed 
with our translations, 'fake up Lan- 
der’s rentameroTi, and liegin wiicre 
you left off, w'h(in we lirst entered 
upon this discussion of Catullus. He 
seemed to give the preference to (Ca- 
tullus over Horace^ Here is the page, 
— read on. 

The Curate at once took the volume 
and read aloud. — The following pas- 
sage arrested our attention : — 

• “ In return for my suggestion, pray 

tell me wdiat is tlie meaning of 

Obliquo laborat 
Lympha fugax trepidare rivo. 

Petbabcha. — ^T he moment T learn 
it you shall have it. Laborat trepi- 
dare! lympha rivo! fngax, too! Fu- 
gacity IS not the action for hard work 
t»r h^ur. 

‘ ^ Boccaccio. — Since you cannot help 
me out, I must give up the conjecture, 


it seems, while it has cost me only- 
half a century. Perhaps it may be 
curiosa feliciUisy 

Aqcilics. — Stay there : — that cri- 
ticism is new to me. T never even 
fancied there wqis a difficulty in the 
passage. Let us consider it a mo- 
ment. 

(’ijiMTE. — Docs he then think 
Horace not very choice in his words V 
for he secuiis to bo severer upon the 

curiosa feiicitasy Surely the diction 
of the Latin poets is all in all — For 
their ideas seem hard stereotyped, — 
unintercbangeablo, the veiy reverse* of 
the Greek, in wdumi you ahvays tiud 
some unexpected turn, some new 
thought, tljrowm out beautifully in llie 
rapidity of their conception — except- 
ing in Sophocles — wdio, attending 
more to his diction, deals perhaps a 
little too much in common-place. 

The object of the Latin poets should 
seem to have been tJO introduce grace- 
fully, into their own language, what 
the Greeks had left them ; and the 
nature of this labour quenched the 
tire of originality, if they had any. — 
It is hard, however, to deny them the 
fruits of this labour; and who was 
more happy in it than Horace ? 

Aquilitts. — Surely, and the fami- 
liar love that all bear to Horace, con- 
firms your opinion — the general 
opinion. Now, 1 cannot but think 
Horace happy in his choice of words , 
in this vciy passage of 

obliquo laborat, 

Lympha fugax trepidare rivo. 
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. .Let me suggest a meaning, whibh 
to me is obvious enough, and I 
surprised it sbojuld have es^iiped sa.> 
acute and so profound^ li^ critic, 
Horace supposes his friend enjopng 
tlie landscape in remoio gramine^ 
and there describes it accip*ately ; and - 
it is a favourite scene with hihi, which 
he* often paints in words, with the 
introduction of the same imagery. 
Suppose, then, the scene to bo in re^ 
moto gramine at Tiber, our modern 
Tivoli; where, as I presume, the water 
was always, as now, though not in 
exactly tlie same >way, turned off from 
the Aiiio into cut channels ; and snch 
I take to be the meaning generally of 
rivers, a channel^ not a river. And 
the Lympha here is appropriate ; not 
the body of the stream, but a portion 
of its water. In this case, “ obliquo” 
may expAss a new direction, and 
some obstacle in the turn the river 


a river, or be. amenable to a oha 
Siiob tautology as this : — . r ^ : 

" Labuntur i&tit interim rtpis aquae, 
(Jtutarqntur in sylVls aves, 

Pontesque Lymphis obstrepunt UlglM 
' tibas, 

l^omnos quod inortet leves.” 

Curate. — I fancy I now 
garden, inrhere somewhat artiftS 
planting had put together the 
ingens albaque Fopulus,” to C0|i 
date, anb form the shady« arb 
where the wine and unguents are1 
bo brought, and through which 
rivus passes 3.ngular]y, and donbtl|i 
with a view to the garded-b 
It is a sketch from nature of i 
particular and favourite ^spot. 

Quq Pixius ingens albaqoe Populns 
Umbram hospitalem consociare amaui . 
Kamis, ert obliquo laborat ' , > 

Lympha fugax trepidare rivo. < ^ 


takes, where the ^ater would for a 
moment seem to labour, ^‘'laborare 
fugax,'* expressing its desire to escape. 
Hay not, therefore, the first evident 
meaning be allowed to “trepidare,” 
to tremble, or undulate, showing the 
motion a rivulet assum*es,'jusi after it 
has turned the angle of its obstruction. 
“ Obliquo,” may, too, mean the slope, 
such as would bo hi a garden at 
I'ivoli, on the verge of the precipice. 
PossiWy Horace generally uses 
“rivus” in this sense, "^Purae rivus 
aquae.” — Tlien, again, describing the 
character of Tibur or Tivoli, he docs 
uot say the Aiiio ; bnt “ aquae,” as in 
•^itthe other instance “ Lympha.” 

" Sed qum Tibur aqusD fertile praefluuiit/’ 

— “fertile,” being the effect of the 
irrigation, the purpose for which the 
aqiiae are turned from the river ; and 
agrees well with the word prte- 
Jiuunt, as applied to irrigated gardens. 
Pliny thus uses the adjective prajfluus : 
* Hortos esse habendos irriguos pros- 
Jiuo amne^ But there is one' passage 
in Horace where this meaning is so 
distinctly given to rivers, and wMch 
is so characteristic of the very scene 
of Tibur, that to me it ia conclusive. 

* “ et uda 

MobUibuB pomarea rivia.” 

Evidently channels, moveable and 
diverse at pleasure, fbr irrwation. 

Nor would Horace use Lympha for 
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Aquii-ius. — T ruly, In many ph 
Horace delights to paint this one's* 
dividual spot. We have m ail, 
wood, the waters from their hig£ 
banks, making falls such as to ' I 
duce sleep, the garden with itis \ 
and its fountain, near the home,; 
continual “ aquaa fons.” Suet 
his “Fons Bandusiae,” notyhna a 
spring, but sanctified by architeic^u 
art, as well as feeling. 

Fies nobilium tu qnoque fontlnm^'^' 

Me diceiite cavis impoaltam illicem 

Saxis, unde loquaces . 

LywphcB desiliunt tuse. ; 

But listen to what he desired/ 
possess, and did possess. 

“ Hoc erat in votia, modus agri non i 
magnus, ^ 

Hortus ubi> et tecto vicinua jvgis 

. 'v' 

£t paulum aylva} super hia foret^?' ^ 

Is he describing his Sabine Wh 7 i 
I have a sketch on its site ~ an^jf 
is now, whatever there 
been in his days, a high biiank, ar 
which the water still falls, atw»« 
from the Digentia) which by coudu 
supplied the house, and cattle retar 
from then* labour, aud^. tha; flo 
Tliere is a small cascade &liug a iiiil 
ble basin (the fountain). ana,f 
flowing off through the 
haps he had in these deseilptbiu^^'^ 
or two scenes in his mind's mnf 
alike* A poet’s geography shiflte i 

2 o 







4, 'i' 

tar .'jR>lfauf ]|ipii«t«it«b ei~ 

Tfot In tiiat pa,8S9g(B ip'alj^ 
Tanyer?-- ‘ • 

pas ^tiam iiVo.darfi nomen idoneuq, 

i^o? ^Tbracam^ hoc purior ambiai 

rjiLMJS. — ^Tlie river was the Di- 
i tbe eold Digentia. 

^^fe'gTBOtleg reflcit golidus DIgontia 

W * 

. he here a river, but not cer~ 
.Do YOU suppose he \y:ent down 
txf the whole, neighbourhood 
^the ii| the little river ? for little 
it is, ^d cold enough, too ; for I 
re. jb^thed in it, and can testify of 
^9. Would yqu take him, 
»,db^ from his house to the 
litBeif, when he had it conveyed 
Jl^ own^hoine by a rivus^ or chan- 
and by a fons such as has been 
^bed, from which, without doubt, 
supplied with water enough 
‘'ils Imt and his cold baths ? The 
us. Digentia rivus, I well know, 
as I said, . bathed in it. A 
llryirian seeing me, cried out, 

. jp^brir !” The Italians now (at 
Jgdand) ^ever* batlie ; they have 
infect hydrophobia. Few even 
tb^selves. I asked a boy, 
We took about with us to cany 
fetching materials, when lie had 
washed his face. Ho confessed 
,,bad . never washed it, and that 
ly*did. 

Airis.--^We know Horace de- 
in Tibur, — Wis “Tiburargeo, 
thin coloBo;*’ In the passage 
^ .m the Fentameron^ 1 shall 
sejB Tivoli, with its wood, its 
and cascatelle. He had the 
before hiia«when he wrote,— 

* laado ruris amniii • 
miisco eireamlita saxa, ne- 

; Ih&i'ocks, woQd%.and riwis 
^ per^fps “neipHe” wan 


[<i^PerliAp8 a line jn tliis 
loyef. 01 to 
.toi»c<y mma 





" 

X^at 

ther the watei; passes thri^ugli' a leadeB 
pjp^dr 'by the, rivers^- a is^eise direc- 
tion*^ a channel ppen te the sky, asid 
whoi^bed is tboiopk^ ^ 

But there i» a, passage which, still 
more clearly, 1 think, tnarks the di»- 
tinctiou between the. rivus and riie 
river. The poet invites Miceenas to 
the country, andi tells him, — 

** Jam pastor umbras cum grego langnidfQ 
Jtimmqufi fessus q^erit, et horridi 
Dunleta Silvani, coretquo 
Tiipa vagis taoituma vciitis.”^ 

Nowp if the shepherd had driven 
his flock to the river, all bleating and 
languid with , heat, the bank of tbe 
river w'ould scarcely have been taci^ 
turn ; doubtless the sliephi^rd sought 
the “ fontem,” into wliich the water 
was conveyed^ and under shade, a place 
not exposed to tlie sun, or the wind, 
as was the ripa, the riveris Inuok. 
And besides, in this passage, the rivos 
and the ripa arc certainly spoken of 
as two separate places. 

Here our friend and host began to 
mutter a Imle. He was evidently 
going over his model-farm, while wo 
were at the Sabine. He now talked 
quicker — “John,” (so he always called 
his hind, his factotum,) “plant 
a little fiu-ther ax^art, dVe see, and 
trench up well.” “ Tliars the way.” 

“ Now, John, d’ye know how-^to clap 
an old head on young shoulders — ^why 
dig a trench the width. 6 f the spade, 
from the stem of an apple-tree, wd 
bil tip witlv good vegetable 
Firstpollard your tree, John.” “Tliat’s 
it, John.” This and more was said,'^ 
with a, few sleepy interruptions; be 
soon awoke, and said with an amusing 
indifference, — “ Well, any inoie newa 
of Catullus?” 

Aquinius.— •'VVe left Catulluu asleep 
some time ago, and thinking it )>ro- 
bable thkt you and he might, wake at 
the same time, wc determined to wait 
for you both, and, in the meanwhile, ^ 
we have b^ disensaing apassage 
Hotau^ of which, (for weiwiU hc^jhow 


, 

ftyonrif^ ^ 

«tfUior{,boiiwj& of jaimBk ddii^ta tlie 

yiJhl^ V; w Ifc*' of • 

woffda. - f * * ' ' , • 

of 

' hiB sentenccf„j»nid 8 a^,«“ Ho^siinpld 
- i»t aoaiparijsm^ Ciittotlis and Xu- 

€^KA3»Air.r^lndoQd>i iotr I- ]bhink 
tliat Id but findiagi^bne fault;, fol: the 
ehoicc of , wo^ .and eonstruction of 
scoKtences go prtoy much together. 
Ail ill-xsonstructed sentence can hardly 
have a good choice of words, ibr it is 
most probably immnsical, and that 
fault would make the , choice a Jumble. 
If the words were nonsense in Milton, 
the- music of theni would make you 
believe In^ could have used no other. 
They are breathed out so naturally ; 
take the fltst lino of Paradise Lost — 
it is in this manner perfect. Good 
words are, to good thoughts, what 
tibs stars arc to the nigiit, sunshine to 
the^ brook, flowers to #e held, and 
foliage to the Avoods ; clothing what 
is otherwise bare, giving gloiy to the 
dark, and to the gi‘eat and spacious ; 
investing the rugged with gi'aice, and 
adding the vigour mid motion of life 
to the inanimate, the motionless, and 
the solid. I must defend my friend 
Horace against all comers. 

** — riira, qu!B Liris qiAetk 

Mordet aqu&, turitiiniua amniH.*’j 

Is there a bad choice of words there? 
How insidiously ^ho silent river m- 
^dents the banks with its quiet w'ater, 
and how true to nature ! It is not 
yoiir turbulent river that eats into the 
land, (it may ovei-floAv it,) but that 
ever heavy weight of the taciturn 
rivers, running not in a rocky bed, 
but through a deep soft soil. 

.CqBATE. — You are lucky in your 
quotation, tor we were discussing 
^ome such matter. Horace is parti- 
cularly happyin his river sqciies. Hid 
not he know the value of his own 
words— he thus sjieaks of them : 

Verba loquor tiiociaiida chordis.* 

AQurj.nTs. — Yes, but he speaks of 
them as immortal. “ Ne credos in- 
teritura.V But if the “ socianda 
chordis,” means they are to be set to 
music, 1 deny that music is 

* "W* 

<< Married to immortaLverse/* 


T Sim toldv mor# 

901VBC1186, dbe botteir %h& 

sing it, and reserVe** yoov' 
sense- verses fbr^ to-niorrow*. , 
eanuot bd till the evening, j05r 
attend an a^icultural iineetiltg^^H 
moraing, some distance 0 ^ 
yoii' believe it,- 1 have lo 
own statement. A stupid fello’w^M 
publicly, that he would not JWiM 
that the produce of my Belgian csirm 
which you saw, was 360 lbs. |)Gr 1<I^ 
yard, which is- at Uie rate of 29' t0m 
14 cwt. 1 qr. 4 lbs. acre?. * 
arc people who will doubt 
thing. You see they doubt 
sky of my carrots, and w*hat 
says of his own words.— Soi 
night. * -* 

nds “ good-night,” Eusebius, 
not the abnipt leave-takii^ 
may here appear. * For oiir' 
habit was to close the day not W 
thankful. We regulariy retirta^^ 
the dining-room, where ' the kmiiP 
and family Avere assembly, ira 
prayers w<*re read. 80 thkt 'tffl 
good-night” of our excellent 'IWM 
were but his last worldly and 
words. And if devotion, a|id tm 
kind feeUngs towards .all creatureii^ 
man and beast — can ensure pleasig 
and haaltlifnl sleep, his pUmw ^ 
charm against comfortless dreacins sn 
rheumatic pains. ' 

There we leave him — and if, EifM 
bins, you ai'c amused wtth thS ^ 
chat, you may look^' again for K‘dts}i| 
Catulliana^. 

l^osTHCRiPT. — This should hs|^ 
goiKi to you, my dfear Eusebius, im 
days ago, but by some accidj^g 
was Icit oiitfof tb'b post-bag. W 
neglect, however, I am enabled 
you that our friend the Curktii^ 0 | 
trouble : the very trouble, 

T foresaw. Ho came to us this 
ing with a very long frtce, 
that y(',sterday, on going 
his parochial Sunday school, hd 
surprised that nearly all the imn 
girls were absent ; that the 
of the scliQUri did not receive liimiSH 
her usual respect; that thd 
maiden ladies, Lydia 
Clarissa Gadabout, ,g,nd 
Hraseustare^ thd 

of the room, alFectc^l^ bn^ ^ 
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j,, .. that Bcahig him,^ thejr 
^jlMpjEiKttrleflged ms. pFesence, 

' &lb weU eiEpresses it^ to a 
i curtsey/* He apjproa^eil 
63:pressed his surprise at 
of thp elder children/ 
looked first down^ the^ 
hijh, and, skid it ^as no 
I^^S of hers to question their 
hfids Gadabout added, that 
know the reason. And 
j|ti^ Mked him boldiy to the 
she supposed nobody 
liio weH as hhbse&> l^rateapace 
her woird, |hat now he was 
was no need of their j)re- 
pis' there were not too many to 
tJpoh which Gadabout cried, 
rlet ns be otf ; it is quite time 
** And as they were 
|b;^ of^ Brazenstarc turned round 
him, mutteringly, if he in- 
to kiss the schoolmistress. 
’!lhis, he went to some of the 
to inquire respecting the ab- 
* their daughters, and little 
L eonid he get. The^ didn’t 


like to say — ^bnt p^ie..didsay — in- 
deed it was' all about ' the township— 
' that they were quite as well at home, 
for that they might learn mbre than 
the book taught — ^for that his honour 
liad beetf reproved by good Mr. G* 
for too great familiarity. 

So ends the or rather such 

is the position of "ktfaira at present — 
the Curate has come to consult what 
is to be done. I tell him, that if he 
knows what he Is' about, it w0l pro- 
ceed with some violence, then an op- 
position, and end with oiterings of 


bouquets, and i 
of a piece of plate. 


intation 
Gratian tells him 
he hopes nothing so bad as that will 
come to pass — the Curate almost 
fears it will, and is vexed at bis pre- 
sent awkward position. 

You, .Eusebius, already see enough 
mischief in it to delight you ; you Jire, 
I know, laugliing immoderately, and 
determine to write the inscription for 
the plate in purspective. Adieu, ever 
yours. * Aquijlius. 


JPfwMIt, WOttam Bhdumxt i Som.'fUiami^ 
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CROMWELL. 


Mb Carlyle’s services to history 
in' collecting and editing these letters 
and speeches, of Cromwell, all men 
will readily and gratefully acknow- 
ledge. A work more valuable as a 
guide to the study of the singular 
and complex chai-actcr of our pious 
iHJVolutiouist, our religious demagogue, 
our preaching and praying warrior 
and usurper, lias not been produced, 
riiere is another portion of Air Car- 
iy le’s hiboiu’s which will not meet so 
» nan inious an approbation. As editor^ 
'L* (>arlylc has given us a valuable 
work ; as commentator^ the view which 
he would teach us to take of English 
Puritanism is, to our thinking, simply 
the most paradoxical, absurd, unin- 
telligible, mad business we over en- 
countered in onr lives. 

Our Hero-worsliippcr, it must be 
allowed, Im been more fortunate this 
time in the selection of his object of 
devotion than when lie shouted to 
the skies" his Aiirabcaus and Dan tons. 
But he makes an unfortunate species 
of tsompensation. In proportion as 
his hero is more within the bounds of 
humanity has his worahip become more 
extravagant and outrageous. lie out- 
puritans the Puritans ; he is more fan- 
atic than his idol ; he has chosen to 
express himself with such a righteous 
truculence, such a sanguinary zeal, 
« a pipus contempt for human vir- 


tue and human sympathies, as 
have startled Old Afoll himseK It'isVjy 
a bad religion this hero-worship-n-^?^ 
least as practised by Mr Ca^ylti* 
is our amiable countryman rende]^^“^ 
by it, in turn, a terrorist andaflaniS^>^?^ 
All his own intellectual culture' 
throws down and abandons. Sttpfcy 
dire transfonnation ensues as 
us of a certain h^ro-worship Whi^b ; 
Miltdn has celebrated : 

Horror on him falls, \ ; 

And horrid sr/mpathf/ ; for whafe4iLe sees , , 
Ho fools liiinsolf, now clianguig’ ; down 
arms, 

Down falls the spear and shield ; <lpwn he^f#' 
fast; ^ 

And the dire hiss renews, and the ^iro fonn^^iili 
Catched by contagion.'' . ■* 

But to our task — whicli is no light 
one ; for in our survey of this boobi^^;,’ 
have to keep in view both hero 
hero- worshipper, Cromwell and Ca^^‘ 
lyle, both somewhat slippery periffllt^lj 
ages, abnormal, enigmatical, 

The speeches of Oliver Crom^^; 
liavc a tbrmidahlc rc^mtation 
prolixity, confusion, and 
tediousiiess ; yet wo have not, for ^Si 
own iiart, found these volumes tol 
of the dry and scarce readable des 
tion which thfir title foreboded 
wo would caution others not tpn 
deterred by any fears of this 
from their perusal. They 


OHwf^ CromwdVt Letters an^ Speeches, with Eluclda^os^ Thomm 
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upon thorn as they 
„^,,;ana |he iiwf voluihe to 
atti^tive than th6 first. As 
work^advauces, tjie letters and 
$6hes of Cromwell become more 
“a^^ly connected with the great 
Auctions of the period, and the 
* himself more^ frequently fiivours 
with some apecim^ of his hap- 
3r m^ner, where concentration of 
|lc, a spirit of buinonr and rcfiec- 
, and a power of rivkl portrait- 
ha^ not degenerated into' mere 
ntness, into a^spccies of slang, 
Carlylisms^ into vaguo gonerali- 
^ about hi^nitudes an<l cteniities. 
^ tinms the interspersed com- 
^tafpr — written in that peculiar, 
iataatic,, jmgling manner which, il- 
l^timate it is, disorderly and scan- 
^^us ,to iill^ lovei's of propriety in 
irfyio and dictioti, is at all events the 
opposite to dulncss — forms per- 
le most fortunate contrast that 
Cipiid have been devised with the 
CiipiQweliian peri^, so ai-id and co- 
lifiiimess, ao lengthy and so tortuous, 
oftep with such a dismal ob- 
and .valuable in fact only as 
lowing the man^ utterly valueless 
tuk pi exposition of thought. Perhapts, 
Q#^m0dle^s of style, a critic would be 
^little disposed to applaud the writ- 
Ihgi’Of Mr Carlyle as the compo- 
of Cromwell, but they form 
hiPe ^ ^mlrablo relief the one to 
llte others Uken togctlier, one can 
^nsume a considerable quantity of 
both., your dry bread is weary mas- 
bioation, and your potted anchovies 
teire a s^ewhat too stinging fiavour ; 
hilt taken together, sandwich-fashion, 
are here, the consuiuptioii 
mg go Oft rapidly enough. 

; ' But, whether dry or not, the letters 
UmI of Croinweil should be 

epul by evwy one desirous of ubtaiii- 
ftg' an insiglit into the cliaracter of 
mt the least extraordinary, nor the 
enst misrepresented personage in. 
If there is any one who 
h^Uevef that Cromwell was a 
hypocrite, that his religion 
icaa . a ayutematic fisjbat. to cover his 
l|ipbitSop» d^ignm l^e f|^usal of these 
Piwea will; undeceive him, 

lock upon this hyp<>thesis, this 
i^haa^Uab explaa|i^Qn of Crom- 
lljCcbaracter^ as hencefm-th entirely. 

1 from ail candid iutelli- 


gent minds. It was quite natural 
that such a view should be taken of 
their terrible enemy by the royalists 
of the Kestoration, hating his memoiy 
with a most cordial hatred, and accus* 
tomed, in their blinding licentious- 
ness, to look upon all religion as little 
better than cant and hypocrisy. It 
was quite natural that such a portrait 
of him sj^oiild bo drawn by the men 
w'lio unearthed his bones, and vented 
their rage upon a senseless corpse. 
We sec it was quite inevitable ]that 
some such coarse caricature should be 
thus limned and transmitted to us. 
But it has lasted long enough, ^lyo: 
believe, indeed, that by most pursoni^ 
it has already been dismissed . and 
disowned. It may now be tpni. into 
shreds, and cast aside as utterly 
faithless. 

Cromwell was a f/enuine, Puritan, , 
There is no doubt of that. lie was 
no youth when the war broke out, nor. 
a man who had yet to seek hts reli-' 
gious party or pirinciples. As the 
farmer of St Ives, we see him, as 
distinctly as if he still lived upon the 
cai’th, the man of fierce sectarian 
I>iety, in natural temper not un- 
amiable, somewhat gloomy and hy- 
poeliondriacal, but, above distin- 
guished by whatsoever of good or HI 
the sort of Calvinistic (iivinity pi*eva- 
leut at the time could infust^ into ita 
jn-ofessors. Such the war found him,, 
aud such he continued to bo ; through^-, 
out his whole career we never for a 
moment lose sight of the saint, th» 
title which, then as now, the profano 
world gave to this class of men. 

Was Cromwell, then, always sincere 
in his utterances V was th#re no cant, 
no hypocrisy ? Bid he never conceal 
the ambition and domineering spirit 
of the soLdiftr under the humility of 
the saint? Another matter ^uite. 
Because a man is religidiis in the^ 
main, it folkiws not that- he is inca- 
pable of occasionally practising hypo» 
crisy ; he may lapse as well into this, 
as into any crime of the decalogue. 
Although we might find it difficnlt to^ 
jnit our finger exactly ppon the spot,, 
and say, He)rc speaks the hypocrite^ 
we me not without suspicio]!i that 
Cromwell wm at times praidasiiig 
dissimulatloii. 'But if he dispenlbiM^ 
if he used, with artifice the langu^^ 
of rdigpon^. it was na n&w and %eign 



' thAt he put ca. He hud biit him from the j^oua sc^tiuy of rShri^ 

tor 4f«i^ the fbids a little higl^ dver and supeiiop. Such a< pnrpeee 
hiS'f^ oi a robe that he had long may have sometimes anawered, aw! 
-mm in all times and seasone, and been intended to answer; but 
^ erhicb waa verily hie own. main they are nothing more nor 

In eomanon with almost all men than the dialect of the tribe. BeeaUa^^ 
who la times of civil ]^il have risen humility is a Christian virtue, certi^bh|; 

a lowly station to great power, religions people have thought dt ^ 
, Cromwell had occasion, no doubt, at indulge in a false vituperation W 
times for dissimnlation. His religion, themselves. I^riving avariciously 
genuine as it was, vould no more all virtues, however Incompatible tie* 
prevent him from the practice of this one with the other, tliey comiterfelh! 
nefejessary craft than from the sangui- vice and. meanness, that, good inen an 
nary dew not more necessary to the they are, they may have abundanesf 
trimnph of his cause. Nay, it was of contrition. How far there can bdr 
prOctse^ ctf that enthusiastic order Christianity or piety in dVabuse a^; 
whx^%f in . the mos^ liberal manner, degradation of ourselves, when 
Jnstmes the ineansforthe end. Now, abuse and degradation must be'fi^ 
at a‘ period when the saints were in all along to be untrue — if any reflect, 
rise ascendant, disslmulatiou would tioii whatever accompanies sneh lan-*'< 
unavoidably take a religi<jus form, and gnage — we leave such people to settle- 
when most dect^iving iuoai, or most amongst themselves. Certain it ia * 
frifthfaly addressing them, he would that the Puritans excelled in this aSj, 
atill colour all his language with the in every other kindred extra vagaiMjie: ;^ 
sanm hue of piety. As, in an age of The elect, of the Lord wore fond ht ? 
chivaliy, the dissembler would have describing themseldN as the most 
boast of honour and tlie parade of contemptible of sinners ; the salt of 
knightly courtesy for ever on his lips, the earth as being rotteftiness and * 
so In these timesV f saiiitship he would cormption. It is to this habit of uhC- 
lull the suspicions of men by a gross meaning self-disparagement that Wsflr; 
euiblazoniv of rcli^on. It might are to attribute inanyOf those phrases 
'well liamlh, therefore, that such a which have been thought in (h*om weft 
man as CromwcU, working his way to be studied artifices to cloak aml^ ’ 
upward to the highest post of aiitlio- tioifs designs. i. ^ 

rity, would deal in much insincerity They arc rife on all occasions, and" 
of phrase, and yet have “the root of tlmir frequency and energyv bear no.' 
the matter” in him. Indeed, nothing relation to the supposed exigencies of; 
is more common in the world than his political cai*eer. Take tlie follow- ' 
this combination of genuine feelings ing instance.^ No man surely knew ' 
of piety with a great abundance of better than he, that at the coucluidoti 
cant, habitual or designed. It would of the civil war the army had become 
betray a very slender knowledge of panunount. He could sometimes 
mankind, and none at all of what is speiik of this army with the natural ' 
called the religions world, to conclude piide of a soldier, with the full ' 
that a man is destitute of sincere piety scionsness of the power it possessed 
'because be sometimes makes use of and had confen-edon him; and yet,,at^^ 
the language of religion for ulterior other times, he would talk of this ter*'- 
puipo^ not peculiarly pious. rilde force in the puling strain, ih? - 

It is to be observed, moreover, more than the drawl ami drivel of lAm' ■ 
that to readers unfamiliar with the conventicle. As Lord High Protector^' ^ 
pecufiarities of professing Christians, addressing his first parliament, ' 
whether Puritans or of other denomi- says : — “ I had the approbation of th® '' 
nation, the expressions of humility officers of the army, in the three; 
and ■ s^f-abasement which Cromwell ndtioiis of England, Scotland, and Ire^. ‘ « 
frequently makes usoof have appibed land. I say of the officers: I ha4^ 
to be plain symptoviis of hypocrisy, that by their expi^s remonstrau®^<;) 
They nothing but the habits of the and under signature. But there wo^ 
sect., 'Hqdft expressions are supposed along with that express consent 
to have been employed to blind men thaxa^. aiv im^led eonsmat of a 
^ Ids ^ambitious projbetsy to s}mlter body of perscfss wim had had somd^ 



aj . to do in the ^forld; who had 
instrumental, by God, to fight 
the enemies of God, and his 
►lo, in the throe nations. And 
fy; until my hands were bound, and 
limited, (to my own great satis- 


ijon, as many can bear me witness,) 
Lfe I had in my hands so great a 
rer and arbitrariness — ^the soldiery 
. a very considerable part of these 
especially all government 
J^ng dissolved. I say, when all 
||9iyernmoiit was thus dissolved, and 
jilting , to keep things in order but 
^ho ;swoi*d There can be no doubt 
it — ^thc Wldiery were a very con- 
:#merable part of the nation. But 
tho Lord High Protector, in a speech 
,Ilf 5 makes to his second parliament, 
^fTfi^ferring to tlic vciy same period, nar- 
jrat$a^ the very same events, can talk 
army as “a company of poor 
iirmii,” “your poor anny,” “those 
contemptible men.” To attempt 
detect any political motive for this 
#b^urd pliraseol<fl!y, would be a vtuy 
Idlfi si)eculatiou, mere waste of ing(‘-- 
^nhlty : hc^Hvas simply more in the 
puritanic vein in the one case than 
other. 

,^n his letters to the parliament, 

S vmg iin account of his successes in 
e/war,'hc fjenerally coiicliulos with 
expression of this strained cv*an - 
gji^ical modesty, and seems very much 
.mi^d lost Speaker Lenthall and other 
^Ohonv^blo members should attrilMite 
victories he announces, in any mca- 
;|too to the army and the general wlio 
iiyon them. lie might bo very sure, 
^Qiyever, that, notwithstanding these 
}»plf-^enuuciations, the parliament 
..^fliw veary well who was fighting 
';1^&!|)atties. Such a mode of speech 
i^^buid not endanger his reputation, 
^^r dimmish from his claims ; might 
J^rhaps — ^though we. will not say this 
lyas present to his thoughts — iiiduee 
‘tbe ' pa,rliamcnt to presume that 
Jwcmld not insist on any vciy egi’cgious 
.j^wa^ for services he was so anxious 
4o ..d|sfdaim., ,We will quote one in- 

'.I. ’-.1^ .1 ^1. _ _i« 


[Apdl, 

his majesty’s person and the artillery 
6vcr to him at Worcester. Cromwell 
attacked and routed this convoy ; he 
also took Bletchington House. After 
giving an account of the transaction, 
he continues : — “ This was the mercy 
of God ; and nothing is'more due than 
a real acknowledgment. And though 
I have had grcjitcr mercies, yet none 
clearer: because, in the first place, 
God brought tlimi to our hands whej\ 
we looked not for them ; and delivered 
them out of our hands, when we laid 
a reasonable design to siif[>flse them, 
and which wc cjiTefnlly endeavoured. 
IBs mercy appears irt this also, that; 1 
did much doubt the storming of the 
house, it' being ^ strong and well 
manned, and 1 having few dragoons, 
and this being not my busim^ss ; and 
yet wc got it. 1 hope' yon will pardon 
me if I say, God is not enough owned. 
JVe look too much to mm and visible, 
helps: ibis hath much hindered our 
success.” This from Oliver, who so 
well know how “ to keep his powder 
dry!” from Oliver, who, ciithusiiiht 
himself, could yet shrewdly calculate, 
^n the military efficacy of enthusiasm, 
and set it down amongst the ways 
and means ! Cant or not^it is sad 
stuff. 4P 

But, Puritan as lie was, we cmi 
admire Cromwell. Every great man, 
in whatever times, or in whatever part 
of the w^orltl he has made his appear- 
ance, has earned his title to fame and 
distinction, not by qualities peculiar 
to the scot or religion to which he 
may have belonged, but qualities 
wbicb, tliough connected with his 
own especial faith or tenets, ai^ re- 
cognised as the conmion property of 
mankind ; he has been < great not as 
Catholic, as Pm*itaii, as Pagan, as 
Maiiometau, but as man ; he has been 
great, because he was pious, brave, 
patriotic, sagacious; resolute, and has 
achieved great enterprises on the 
theatre of life. The greatness of 
Cromwell was indeed allied to Puritan- 
ism, inasmuch as Iris mind gi'cw np 


of thjs s^f-denying style ; and^ uiider this peculiar fprm of religion ; 
«“*^(pips,^he f0flowingpassage contain but what we, and all posterity, must 


^ much <yr a certain fanati- 
! of .reaspnj||ig as could Jjo ^vcll 
10 short a compass. Prince 
lieii at Worceste^r, had sent 
tiou^and men across the country, 
fiis majesty at Oxford, to convoy 


admii’c Jft Cromwelf, is by no nieans 
the puritan. • His steadiness of pur- 
pose, his nrishaken resolution, his 
military pirowess, his ’eminent 'talteiit 
to govern and command, and his re- 
li^ous sense of duty to the Stipvemei 





Chvmwdl. 



might all have existed uudor other 
modes of religion. In our odmiratiou 
we entirely sepaiuto these qualities 
from that least gainiy and least 
wholesome of the forms of CliriKStian 
piety with which they are here found 
eomiected. History gives us ex- 
amples of every kind of virtue, iiud 
every kind of talent, united with 
livery species of faiiaticisni that has 
afflicted civilised IHc^ It follows not 
that wo applaud tlie fanaticism. The 
early caliphs w'crc several of them 
distinguished by exalted virtues, tem- 
perance, self-denial, justice, patriet 
ism; we praise these virtues, we 
acknowledge, too, that they arc here 
linked witli the protessioii of tlie faith 
of Islam 5 but for all this we do not 
admire the religion of Mahomet, nor 
that lauaticisui which writ its texts 
upon the sword. 

We insist upon this obvious dis- 
tinction, b(‘causc, whilst agrcMMug — to 
a certain extent — in ^Ir Carlyle’s view 
of the character of Crouwell, we beg 
not to be implicated in that esteem a ml 
reverence which he professes to enter- 
tain for JhiritaTiisin, or tlie Ibiritans 
as a body. And this brings us to 
the extraordinary part of Air Car- 
lyle’s p<|!formauce — bis ardent sym- 
pathy, nay his. acquiescence witli,‘ and 
adherence to the ruritaiis, to Unit 
point that he adopts their convictions, 


Uiii admU'ation for the talents of 3^1 
Cai-Jyle. Wo shall never forget 
sui'prisc and pleasure* with which 
read, the “ Sartor liesartua»” as 
one day burst suddenly and acOrS;- 1 
dentally upon us; and no ’one 
has once read his graphic and 
sionatc history of the French Re'^'oftSsg 
tioiiMckn ever forget the vivid pietui^^ 
that were there presented to 
We opened this book, therefore, 
a sort of antjcipatoiy relish. But 
found veiy little of his genius, atfi},;. 
very much of his extravagance ; less ■ 
of the one, and more of the other, ! 
than wc thought could possibly hsve 
Ikh ‘11 brought together. Metaphonsf" 
and allusions, alrcad}’^ worn threatW 
bare,, are introduced as stock phrases? . 
as if*ho*had inserted them in his'ditl^* 
tionaiy of the English language. All . 
his vices of maiiucr are exaggerated* ' 
while the freshness of thought, which ' 
half excused them, is dc])arted. Thesc^; 
strange metaphors, these glaring" 
colours, which are ready spread Odt „ 
iqioii his palette, lie transfers with , 
hasty ])rofusiou to his canvass, till-^ . 
(as it has bo(m said of Mr TumerV. 
pictures j — tliecanvass ami the paletjo^^ >: 
plate v(‘iy nearly resemble. But wei^o 
it otherwise, were there all and more ' 
than the Avit, and humour, and sar- 
casm, and pungent phrase, and graphic 
poAver, Avhich may be found scattered 


their feeiinga, and even some of their 
most grotesque reasonings. Their 
violence iuul ferocity, Ave Avere j>rc- 
pared to sec Air CJarlylc, in Ills oavh 
sardonic fashion, abet and encourage ; 
his sympathy is always Avith the party 
who strikes ; but that he slioidd ideii- 


througli Air Carl}le’s best perfonii- 
anc^»s, there is here a substratum of , 
sheer and violent absurdity, which all 
these together Avould fail to disguise 
ijompensatc. Certainly there ate 
pages of Avritiiig in this Introduction , 
which contain such au amount of ci- 


tify -himself Avith ' their mumming 
thoughts, their “idciitiful reasons,” 
their gloomiest superstitious, Avas Avliat 
no one could have anticipated. On 
this subject wc must (luotc his oavu 
words; our OAvn would nqj; be credited ; 
they would seem to any one Avho hail 
not read hih work to be scandalous 
misrepresentations. The extravagance 
runs through jthe Avholc book, but Ave 
have it perhaps more concoutrated in 
the Introduction. 

This Introduction, Avhich wc sat 
down to with keen cxiiectations, dis- 
appointed us exti'emely, at least in 
those parts where any general vicAvs 
ai^e taken. We leel, and have else- 
where ungrudgingly expressed, a cer- 


travagant assertion, uttered in sucli 
fantastic jargon, as Ave think coidds; 
nowhere ' be paralleled. Dfiilneba^ 
^•ould never have attained to any 
so cxtraordinaiy ; and surely geniha' < 
never before cbndesccnded, to sudk i 
Avorkmanship. ' , ! 

“AVhat and hoAv great,” ihtis eoffl- 
mences tlie book, “ are the kitcitjBta 
which connect themselves with tlio ii 
hope that England may yet attain ' 
some practical belief and uiiderstundt. 
iiig of its history during the scy^t ^ 
teenth century, need not be 
on at present,' such hope being ^11 
very distant, vciy uncerfiain, 
have Avaiidercd far s|,way froin 
ideas Avhich guided us in that centu^i 



i had puided ua in . oil lish 

centuf^a^ tmt of which- fSfeof 
uiimaie mamfesMon. 

P#e 'h^v« wa.udi»'ed very far, a«d must 
li^deavour to refcfirn and connect our- 
tlierewith again I It is witii 

a ST feedings tlian those of poor ped- 
g, dilettantism, other aims than 
4ii!!& wtiting of suCcessftil or nnsuc- 
Si^sful publications, that an earnest 
'0ti;&n occupies himself in tliose dreary 
l^^inces of the dead and buried. The 
pfimpse of. the 'vanishiiig 

this England conviction and 



dialects and modes have always 
striven for, giving place to the inoderii 
^ign of the JJo-God, whom •men 
^ame devil ; this, in its multitiidiiions 
:ii^eanings and results,- is a sight to 
t^ate reflections in the earnest nian ! 
s*0ne wishes there were a history of 
‘UiJglfell Puritanism, the Imt of nil our 
but- secs small prospect of 
Btich a thing at present.” 

' Thtm beginning to quote himself, 
Ufli his manner is, changing his voice 
fund adopting another key, as if by this 
idsln disguiso to obtain somewhat 
3i|iore license for the wildness and 
JvelienTcnce of his speech — an artiflcc 
»ttrely not imoessary here — he thus 
iUontinues : — 

‘**Few nobler heroisms,’ says a 
well-known writer, long occii))ied on 
‘tos subject, ‘ at bottom, perhai)s, no 
Nobler heroism., ever transacted itself 
OB this earth ; and it lies as goc»d as 
to us, overwhelmed tinder sucli 
im avalanche of hniriaii stupidities as 
BO fteioism before ever did. Iiitrin- 
and extrin'sically it may be 
OOBsidered inaccossibio to these gene- 
Intrinsically, the spiritunb 
p^ai^Kirt of it has become inconceiv- 
Slde, incrediblo to the modem mind. 
Extrinsicalljj^ the documents and 
of it, scattered waste as a 
Uli?<m^ss chaos, arc not legible. They 
Ke there printed, written, to the ex- 
%iit of- tons of sqiiare miles, as shot- 
; unedited^ umsoited, not so 
imkxod ; fhll of every con- 
cwalfle concision ; yielding light to 
yielding darkness, in seve- 
-^’-Rorts, to very many.’ 

then,’ ctbntmues our impa- 
flieud, * is the Elysium we Eng- 


lA^ 

have provided for our heiscmi 
The Bush wortMan Elysium. Dreaii^st 
Gontinent of 6hot-rid>l:»sh the eye ever 
saw^ Couhtskm piled on confusion 
to your utmost horizon’s edge ; ob- 
scure in lurid twilight as of the shadow 
of death ; trackless, without index, 
without finger-post, or mark of any 
human foregoer ; where your human 
footstq^, if you ai*e still human, echoes 
bodeful through the gaunt solitude., 
peojjlcd only by somnarnbulaut pe- 
dants, dilettaiits, and doleful creatures, 
by phantasms, en*ors, iixoonceivabili- 
■ ' nor- 

chimeraa 

OVGl- 

whelmed undei’ such waste lumbei* 
mountains, the wreck and dead ashes 
of some six unbelieving generations, 
(Iocs the age of (h’oinwell and his 
Puritans lie hidden from us. This 
is what we, for our share, have been 
able to accomplish toum-ds keeping 
our heroic ones in niemoiy..’ 

After some iurther -diatribe against 
all pr(M*ediiig historians, collectors, 
and editors, he drops Jus ventrilo- 
quism, and, n'siuning a somewhat 
more uatui’al voice, he proceeds : — 

“ Nay, in addition to the sad state 
of our historical books, a«td what 
indeed is fundamentally tlu^ cause 
and origin of that, our common spi- 
riinal notions, if any notion of ours 
may still deserve to be called spiritual, 
arc fatal to a right understanding of 
that seventeenth century. The Chris- 
tian doctrines^ which then dwelt alive 
ever// heart., have now in a manner died 
out of ftU hearts — very mournful to 
belndd — and are not the guidance of 
this world any mo^re. Nay, wcu'se 
still, the cant of them dtx's yet dwell 
alive with us, little doubting that it 
is cant, in which fatal intermediate 
St ate *1110 eternal saeredness of this 
univeiwe itself, of this hmnan lifii 
itself, Jias fallen dark to the most of 
ns, and we think that, too, a cant and 
a creed.” 

So! — as our honest- Oennan friend 
would exclaim, puffing from his mouth 
at the same time a huge volume of 
S3^inbolic smoke. Wo have withdi*awn 
it seems, fiimn tlie path of light over 
since the reign of the grpyy and its 
godly officers established a!b. 1649. 
We must return an4 connect ourselvos 
theiwith^ 4t is oiff -only salvation; 
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though, iuSeod, if Puritami^m was 
the luftni^t^oii t>f the ideas of 
in preceding centuries— if the same 
current of thcnight can be traced from 
William the jZJonqncror to Oliver the 
^conqueror — a very little ingenuity 
•wonid sutfiee to trace the same ideas, 
the sauio current oL thought, some- 
what ftirtiier still. But this reign of 
the piuitanical army was really “ the 
last glimpse of the godlike ! ” — it was 
“ the reign of God 1 " and we liv^e under 

the reign of , psha ! Wh,y, he 

does not even give us a substantial 
devil, but coins a strange porsonitica- 
tioii of a negative. Sn<!li was not the 
devil, by the way, at the time of “ the 
noblest heroism (‘Vor transacted on 
the earth.” Such a definition of the 
“waring lion,” would, in those days 
•of light and hnppine.fS, have ]>rocurtvtl 
^tfl antlior, at the very least, a trip to 
Harbadocs. Even Cromwell himself 
would “have Barhadoesed him. 

“ This last of onr lieroisuis ! ” God 
grant it is die last ! It is only out of 
another religious war that another 
^ueb heroism can ariacj. If church 
and dissent slniukl lake up anus, and, 
instead of controversi(*s carried on in 
pamphlets, upon tradition and white 
suipUces, should blow out each other’s 
brains with gunpowder, then Mr 
Cartyle nrould see Jiis “ heroic ones ” 
revive iiiion the earth. 

“ The Christian doctrines which 
then dwelt alive in every heart, havi', 
now in a inminer diefl out of all 
hearts.” Only the cant of them divells 
alive with us. The same clear-slght(Hl 
autiior, who sees the CTiristian doc- 
trines so b<?autiiully aiidpre-einineiith’' 
developed in the Ironsides of Crom- 
well, ill the troojiers of Lambert and 
lla rrison, sac.king, jiillaging, slaugh- 
tering, and in all that ti’ibe of men 
who ever shed blood the roadior after 
prayer-time — men w ho had droppecl 
froht their memory Christ’s own 
preaching,* to fill their mouths with 
the curses w liioli the Hebrew pro- 
pliets had been permitted, under a 
jmst dispensation, to denounce against 
theienemies of Jndea, wdio hacY con- 
strtteted their theology out of tJie 
darkest parts of the New, and the 
most fearful portion of the Old Tes- 
tament; — this same author, Opening 
his eyes amt ears upon his *ow^l day 
aud 1 ?oaera^on^fmds tha^ Christianity 


has died out elf all hearts-, and 1111)1' 
phi-aseology, as ho expresses bimaid^ 
elsewhere, “ become" mournful to 
when spout(^d as frothy cant 
Exeter Hall.^’ If Mr Carlyle would 
visit Exeter Hall, aned cany tbei# 
one tithe of the determination 
prov"o, that he exhibits m favour of 
Puritan, he would find a Chiistirf 
j>iety as sincere, as genuine, and ftr 
more huninne, than his heroes of 
Nascb 5 ", Duijbar,, or Droghe^ 
were acquainted with. He would s^ 
the descendants of his Fmitaiili^ 
relieved, at least we may say, from 
the necessity of raising their psalm on 
the battle-field, indulging in none of 
the f(‘rocities of our nature, assembling 
ill iiuineroiis but peaceful meetings^, 
raising aiiiinally, by a quiet Imt no 
contemptible sacntice, their millions 
for the dissemination of (xospel truth., 
But Mr Carlyle w^oiihl call this cafit^ 
he sees iiotluiig good, or generous, dr 
liigh-mindtHl in any portion of tbo 
world ill w"hich lie lives ; he reserved 
his synqiathies for the past — ^for ^ 
men of buekrani ami broad-sword* 
wdio, on a (picstion of church govern* 
incut, were always ready “to heir 
Agng to iiieces,’' "let Agag stand fa** 
who, or wdiatimmlier it iniglit' , 

If there is one spectacle more odious 
than another of all w hicU history pre-^ 
seiits to us, whether it take place 
aimmgst Mahometan or Christian, Ca- 
tliolic or Protestant, it is this : — ^to se«i 
men jiractising all llie terrible brutali- 
ties of war, treading down their 6»e* 
mies, doing all that rage and the worst 
passions prompt, and doing all amiddi 
(exclamations of piety, devout acknow- 
ledgments of submission ' to Divina 
w ill, and jwofiessions of gi'atitudo Id; 
God. Otluer religions factions 
coTnmitted far greater atrocities tlutm 
the Puritans, but, nowhere in histi^ 
is this same spectacle exhibited wi)^ 
more distasteful and- sickening acoonli^ 
panimemts. The Moslem thanked 
God upon his sword in at Iciast a 
i^oincwdiat soldierly manner ; and 
Catholic, by the very pomp with 
which h(^ chants his Te Deum, soUaid-i* 
wdiat conceals the meaning of his 
and, keejiing God a little out of sfgjwfe^ 
makes his mass express the 
feeling of a human triumph, ButM 
«le(»k Puritan, at 

presnmptutms, mingles with his. sab- 








p[|pod nil the moi’bid mkly 
)i% ; ^1 the crawling affected 
lity.of tlio conventi^e. All his 
i»h^ arc “ mercies,” aud they 
Lgranited m ,answer to his long and 
hie prayers— ijrayers which, to 
pf rational piety, sound veiy 
;l3^ph like blasphemies. He carries 
^him to tlie battle-field; to the 
to the massacre, not one even 
those generous feelings which wsir 
permits tOAv«'ir(ls, a foe. He 
:^PQSps to call his oiiomy the enemy 
^^i©od, and kneels before he fights, 
the iiicxiffessible merci/ may be 
of cutting his throat ! 
5..,^‘prhat the sense of difference be- 
*wioipn right and wrong,” says Mr 
;^|n^iyle, “ had lilted all lime and all 
;l9pa0e for man, and bodied itself forth 
heaven aud hell for him, — tliis 
^^nstitutes the grand feature of those 
Puritan, old-Clu’istian ages; this is 
the element which stami>s them as 
d^eroic, aud^has rendered their works 
gi'eat, manlike, fruitful to all genera- 
i^ns.” Quite on the contraiy. TIic 
keiise of aright and wrong was obscured, 
oonfused, lost sight of, in the prompt- 
ieipS of a presumptuous enthusiasm ; 
,'and it is exactly t/m which constitutes 
t the pciSipus characteristic of such men 
the riu-itans and Cameronians, aud 
idnt^ar eeotaries. How can the sense 
and wrong keep its footing in 
;eiltliusiasm which has brought it- 
to belteye that all its successes are 
answer to its prayers ? Suc- 
00^ Incomes the very measure of 
and wrong. The tM’o extremes 
: 0 ?Atheism and Fanaticism have met; 
;|]^y ,inay both dispense with con- 
a^nce, and make the event tiie cri- 
of the deeii. Hear how the 
.^jus heroes of Mr Carlyle I'eiison on 
b&e of the most 'solemn occasions of 
iSje ciyil war. The army is rcmoii- 
uttating with the Parliament because 
it appeared £do>y to shed the blood of 
. .conquered aud captured King, 
^tually of the death of 

I as atmeasing tlie wrath of 

against that sovereign I and 
"^Sis^stbe' Parliament “sadly to con- 
as " men accountable to the 
I’f’iiow iksr an accommodation 


When God hath ^ven 
iy |nio your power to do 



justice, can be just before iGod or good 
men.” The power ta do the act is 
full authority, is absolute command 
to do it. *What othei^ doctrine could 
a Ciesar Boi^ia, or an Jl^cceliho, tho 
tyrant of Padua, desire to be govemeds 
or rather to be manumitted by from all 
govenimcnt ? ^ 

The argument <lrawn from the suc- 
cess given to their cause, is peipctn- 
ally in the mouth of Cromwell and o€‘ 
his Puritans. It establishes, \vithout 
a doubt, that they have used the^ 
swonl justly, and arc still further 
use it,^ Ev^ry “ mercy ”.of this kind 
is ill answer to prayer. Basing-House, 
a private residence, cannot be sacked 
and pJiindercd, and the inhabitants 
put to tlic sword, but tlio pious his- 
torian of the feat, Mr Peters, ad<ls, 
that it, and tho^like triumphs, w'cre 
“ answ(*rs to the prayers and trophi(»a 
of the faith of some of God’s servants.” 
AVhen (Jreek meets Greek, wdicn the 
Scottish Covenanter encomiters the 
English Puritan, and the former, 
being worsted, finds out “that lie had 
not so learned Christ as to hang«tho 
equity of a cause upon events,” Crom- 
well answers, “ Did not you solemnly 
appeal and pray V Did not we do so 
too? And ought not you and wo to 
think, w'itli fear and trembling, of the 
hand of the Great God, in this mighty 
and strange appearance of His, in- 
stead of slightly calling it an ‘event’? 
Were not both your and our expec- 
tations renewed from time to time, 
whilst we waited upon God, to sen 
which way He would manifest himself 
upon our appeals ? And shall wc; after 
all these our prayers, fastings, tears, 
expectations, and solemn appeals, 
call these bare ‘ events ’ ? - The Lord ' 
pity you.” 

Men prayed in those days! says 
]Mr Carlyle, “ actually prayed ! It 
was a capability old I^ondon and its 
preachers and populations had; . to 
us the incredibilcst.” JJeyoud a doubt 
tho Puritans and the CovenaJiter^ 
prayed, aud in such a manner and at 
such a length, that tlic strange doc-^ 
trine on which -Southey has founded 
his“ Curse of Kehhma,”Of theess^ntial 
and irresistible foroe of prayer, seems 
to have got mixed up Mtb. , theii? 
Christianity,* But wo dp nOt thin{« 


^ follewiii^ inttauoe from the early and more modei^te times of the 
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that the voice of prayer has quite 
died out amougst us. It is curious to 
observe what a vivid pevcoptiou this 
author has for the historical past, and 
what a voluntary blindness and deaf- 
ness for the actually present. It is a 
fhet ! he frequently exclaims, with all 
the cnerg}'^ of a discoverer,* — a fact ! 
that men in these ages prayed, and 
had a religious fu ith. ()ur chui’ches and 
chapels are not facts. ^J'hc control — 

nono'th'e worse for being exercised 
without pike or musket — which the 
religioas ])ublic, meeting in that very 
Exeter Hall, have over the measures 
of government, and all political trans- 
actions, — is not a fact. Were he 
writing, sonic centuries hence, the 
history of this our age, he would 
detect these facts. AVlmt facts, in- 
deed, might he not detect, and what 
exaggerated sigiiificanoe might lie not 
give to them ! Why, in those days, 
lie might cxelaim, in his enthusiasm, 
the very beggars in the street, in 
asking ehai'ity, poured God’s blessin 
on 3^011!* It was a credible thing, 
in those days, God’s blessing ! - and 
men gave their raoiiey tor ifr ! 

A passage in one of Cromwell’s 
lettera instances, in rather a touching 
manner,- what school of piety this 
army of saints must have proved. At 
the battle of Marston Moor a Colonel 
Walton had lost his son. ** He was 
a gallant j^oimg man, exceedingly 
gracious,” and Cromwell, giving an 
account of his death, in his consolatory 
letter to the father, writes thus, — ‘‘A 
little after, he said, one thing lay upon 
his spirit. I asked him what that 
was. He fold me it wa& that God 
had not suffered him to be any more 
the executhner of hie enemies 

But iiotliing disturbs tlic equani- 
mity of our editor, or intemqits his 


4^1 

flt)w*of rapture over the fattaticistulrt 
these tiines^ especially when expressM 
in the letters of Cromwell. 'Ov^ 
the theological effusions which tl% 
funeral of the Puritan anpy drldrcss^^ 
from his camp, to the Edinbtiji^ll^ 
clergy, Mr Carlyle thus expatiates 
“ Dryasdust, cariying his learned eji'i? 
over these, and the like letters, fiudsi 
them, of course, full of ‘ hypocrisy,’ 
Unfortunate Dryasdust ! they are cor^ 
ruscations terrible as lightning, 
beautiful as lightning, from the inner- 
most temple of the human soul ; inti- 
mations, still elidible, of what a hu- 
man soul does mean when it 
in the Highest — a thing poor Dryas- 
dust never did, nor will do. ITib 
ha])ic8s generation that now reads 
these words ought to hold its peace 
when it has read them, and sink into 
iiiintferable reflections, not immixed 
with tears, and some substitute foi* 
‘ sackcloth and ashes,’ if it Uked. 
its poor canting, sniffling, flimsy voctivf 
buhny, there is no word that can maki^ 
any response to them. -This man iM 
a irviiig God-inspired soul in him, nofc 
an enchanted artificial ‘ substitute fOs? 
salt,’ as our fashion is. They thW 
have human eyes can look at 
they that have only owl-eyes iieea 
not.” 

And then follows something upon 
light and lightning. “ As lightning IS 
to light, so is a Chmnwell to a Shak^ 
sperc, 'The light is beautifnllcr. Ah^ 
yes ; but, until by lightning and other 
fierce labour your foul chaos has 
coirtfe a world, you cannot have ahy 
liglrt, or the smallest chance for anyt 

. . . . The mdodioiis speaker 
is great, but tlie melodious worker ia 
greater than he. Our Time canudh 
speak at alJ, but only cant and enaef^ 
'and argumentatively jargon and redM 
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Revolution, add wherein the most staid and sober of this class of people is conieiefi!^^ 
When Essex left London to march againsf the king, then at Oxford, he requasl^ 
assmbiy of .divines to keep a fast for his succeto. , Baillie informs us hOW it 
celebrated. 4 We spent from nine to five graciously. After Dr Tvrissq' had 
with a brief prayer, Mr Marshall prajed large two hours, most divinely 
the sins of the members of the assembly in a wonderful, pathetic, and pvud^ 

Afte^ Mr Arrowsmith preached an hour, then a psalm; thereafter Mr Vifies 
noa^ two hours, and Mr Paiifier preached an hour, and Mr. Seaman pitayi^; 
two hourly then a psalm j after ^ Henderson brought them to a sweet 
of the beat confessed in the. assembly, and other seen faults,^ be roipedied^lbf^'^la^ 
coiivehiehoy to preach against all sdbts, especially anabaptists and IP' 

Twisse closed with a short prayer and blessing.' God was soeividontlyln'itll 
exesicise that' w« expect certoiuly a bleasiug.”— quoted frew Mngixtdi 
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work, except at mere raal- 
aitd cottoB-spirbning. It will, 
Tctiuit to chaos soon, and 
mom lightnings will be needed, 
pH^fc^ng enough, — to which Oom-. 

was but a mild matter, — to be 
IJ'fiBiiOwed by light, we may hope ! ” — 
another Shakspeare, as the tenor 
r passage would ini])ly. 

' > estrange jumble this of Cromwell 
> of light and liglrtning ! 

>^Rheire is one species of liglit which wc 
often reminded of, here ; a certain 
s;®tfe 4 , flickering beam, which partakes 
tMIndeed of aluminous nature, but which 
; Vchnoses its path for ever over bottom- 
ijtose bog. 

f The sincenty of .Olher Cromwell, 
'\1te #1656 his letters and speeches, has 
%0en tjuostioned and discussed ; the 
iiiiiioerity of their present editor may 
lIlBCOine a question at least as difficult 
4 aiid perplexing. Is there any gennine 
^oaviotion at the bottom of all this 
JMttt and raying? Oiir extravagant 
, iworahipimr of the “ old heathen ” 
stands forth the chamfnon and 
Ihdmlrer of certain harsh, narr(»w- 
IdkOio^ted, impetnons sectaries, pro- 
' tclaiins tkfjn the only “ Kefonners” of 
the world ; descends to thoiu. lowest 
:prejudices, to their saddest bigotries, 
jto 'their gloomy puerilities ; arguing 
' them solemnh' against the sin- 
Jli^hhess of drinking healths, and quite 
^aSkcrnis|Bg with them in all their 
, U^iataBiti^gainst Popery and Prelacy. 
What does be mean ? Is it a case of 
tJOttversion ? Is it an outpouring 
IBSei^ely, by^ a strange vent, of certain 
iacHd humours V Is he honest, find in 
fiEEttiest? or is lie making sport of 
jlltiidse hapless Englishmen whom he 

C imonnees ** 4 n human stupidity tq 

Observers of a curious and specu- 
lative turn might, perhaps, cxxihiiii it 
Carlyle is evidently a 
wuitee# sof Btrong religious feelings. 

, lliaaiy, wlien be wotild exhibit them 
ta^jbe Jie is under the necessity 
ai boivt»wiiig a creed fi’om’Bomc one 
: ' His ownXkliilosophy lias nothing 

;|!noQ]^ for 91'dmary vision ; 
we mpember, but vague 
. Wii^tiesai^etermties, with an “ evm*- 
‘ an “everlasting 

r M the lay quite open to him^ 

J ltere waa no^reason why he- should 


TApiti, 

not s^ect tlie very hottest creed be 
couM any where And lyi!Bg about in 
our history. From contemporaries it 
was not likely that he should boiTow : 
he loves nothing, praises nothing, 
esteems nothing of this ]K>or visible 
present ; but it was an additional re- 
commendation to the Piiritauio piety, 
that it had left a detestable memory 
behind it, and was in declared hosti- 
lity with all contemporaiieons ways of 
tliinking. What could he better do, 
therefore, than borrow this ©Id vol- 
canic crater of Puritanism, and pour 
out from it his religion and his anger 
iqwn a graceless yvorld? 

Others, not given to such refine- 
ments, would explain the phenomenon 
upon more ordinary principles, and 
reduce the enigma to a case merely of 
literary monomania. Mr C^arlylo, 
tliey wopld sciy, has been striving to 
understand these Puritans till he lias 
grown, for tlie time, to resemble them. 
In the effort to project his mind into 
tlicir mind, he has overshot jthe mark ; 
he has not been able yet to get his 
own mind ^back again. It is a case, 
they wiHild sa}^ of mere imagination. 
Could you bring Mr Carlyle into con- 
tact with a live Pimtan, tlie charm 
would lie. instantly dispelled. If one 
of Harrison’s troopers would but ask 
him to step aside with him, under a 
hedge, to wTCstle for a Idessing, or 
would kindly undertake to catechise 
him on some point of divinity, — on 
that notion of his,- for instance, of 
“ Right and W rongbodyingthemsolvcs 
into Hell and Heaven,” — the alliance 
would be dissolved, not, perhaps, 
without violent rupture. 

For oiii-selvcs, we sometimes think 
that Mr (Jarlyle is in earnest. Men 
should be honest. One^who talks so 
loudly about ought to be sincere 
ill his utterances to tJic public. At 
other times, the mummery becomes 
too violent, grows too “ fast and fu- 
rious,” to permit us to believe tiiat 
what we witness is the sane car- 
riage of a sane man. At all events^ 
can but look on with calm eitr- 
jirise. if our jihilosopher will tuck 
liis robe high up aboiit his loins, and- 
play the meny-andrew, if he ^vill 
m'imace, and paint thick, and 
Uiatogue With himself, who shall hin- 
der hiia?-^oply we would rather not 
wear, on siidi an oooasion, the docil© 
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ifcppect of a^mkhig pupils ; wo pre^r 
t& stand aside, imd lock on wioli Mr 
Dryasdust. 

It is worthy of note, liiat however 
Mr Carlyle extols bis “ Hci'oic Ones” 
in a body, Cromwell is the onljr indi- 
vidual that finds a good word through- 
out the work. E veiy one else, Hamp- 
den not excepted, is spoken of with 
slight and disparagement. Amongst 
all the “ godlike,” there is but one 
who finds favour in his sight, — him, 
however, he never deserts, — and the 
vciy parties who have befbre been 
applauded, in general terms, become 
the subjects of ridicule or castigation 
the moment they arc seen in opposition 
to Cromwell. 

To Cromwell, then, let ns turn our 
attention. Him avc also (;an admire. 
W e admire his great practical sagacity, 
his eminent tSents for war. and for 
government, the moderation and the 
conscientiousness which, though a 
usnrjjcr and a zealot. Ire displayed in 
the use of pow^cr. lie was, as wc 
have said, a genuine Puritan. This 
must be understood, or no intolllgiblo 
view of ilia character can be taken. 
Jt js not only hostility to his memory 
whicli has attributed to him a studied 
hyirocrisy ; the love of the marvellous 
has lent its aid. Such a supirosition 
was thought to magnify his talents 
and his genius. It was more dramatic 
to make him the “ honest lago” of 
the piece. A IVench writer, M. Ville- 
main, in his Ilistoiy of Cromwell, 
€xpress(js this feeling very naively, 
and speaks of an li}y)Ocrisy “ quo 
Thistoire atteste, et qn’on ne saarait 
mottre en d(mtc sans oter qiielqnc 
chose h ridee de son genie ; car les 
hommes. verront tonjours inoins de 
grandeur dans un fanatique de bonne 
foi, que dans line ambition qui fait 
des enthusiastes. Cromwell menu 
les hommes par la prise qu’ils lui 
ilonnaicnt sur eux. Varnhition mth 
hiv impka des crimes^ qu^UJit exeenter 
pwr le fomedmne. dm nutres,^' That 
he thus employed the spirit erf the age 
wlthfmt sharing it, is a theory which 
will not stand the light for a moment. 
Besides, it is not In this manner that 
Mstoiy is transacted : we may all be 
Mlpets, if you w?U, upon tii© scene, 
fmt it is not in this fashion that any 
one man gets hold ‘©f tlio wires. The 
supposition, whatever honour it may 


do the gening of Crcnfiweli, will dh!. 
very little honour to the speculativtt^ 
genius of any writer who adopts ’ 
But this is evident, that to whatever, 
extent C3*oinwell shared the dist^v 
pered feelings of a sectarian 
nothing ever clouded his penetratmi 
upon any aifair of conduct, any 
tion of means to an end. The 
never caine that found ’ him wan^B^ ' 
At every phase of. the revolution' he 
is tliere to lead, or control, or prodo#' 
ininate over it. 

Starting from tlijp point of view — » 
understanding him, in the first place, 
as the conscientious zealous Puritan^ 
and endeavouring to estimate, as the 
histoi-j'^ proceeds, the modifications 
wdiich the soldier and the general, and ’ 
finally the Protector, would indiiOB 
upon this original siibstretiim — tho 
character of Cromwell becomes intelt 
ligible, and his conduct, in a measure^ 
consistent. W hilst yet a private matii 
he had waimly espoused the extreme 
opinions of that religious party who 
looked on Popery as antichrist, and 
the Church of England as little better 
than Popery iu disguise, as the sailid 
scarlet Indy in a somewhat mosb 
modest attire. He was one of a class 
occasionally met with in the most 
quiet walks of litc, men who torment 
their s]nrit on some public question 
till it becomes a personal grievance; 
or rather a corroding passion. What 
were bisliops personally to him ? Ho 
might have prayed, and (ix pounded, 
and walked meditative in his fieldK, 
and a public question to be d®* 
cided by the movements, necessarily 
slow, of public opinion. Birt no ; she 
was constituted quite otherwise. From 
a S])iritua1 jurisdiction, claimed thougll' 
not exercised over him, his soul 
volted. And this hatred to prelacy;, 
to any spiritual authority over him: oir 
his — this dotennination to 'be - hlb i 
own priest — is, if not tlm strongeis^ ' 
certainly the steadii^st and most" dwaf, ; 
stant feeling that he inaniflssts. ' . 
trace it tliFOughqut Ins \thole 
The first thing we hear of him' in 
House of Commons is a protest, a J 
of ominous growl, against the fmmmv 
tion of some Arminian oriseim-^efM 
divine. “ If these the 
church preferment, wbatiiresimio 
pect ] ” Almost riie first gStapse 
catch of him wlmn be has taken arma^ 





of ft troop entering 
|p^e catliedral Ohm-ch', and bidding 
llpt eiirpliced priest, who was reading 
liturgy, to ceaso his fooling, and 
ijiifeo 'down ! ” Sind throughout the 
!')tettdrd which lie addresses to the 
l-^^j^eidier from the scat of war, he 
omits the opportunity of hint- 
that the soldiers arc worthy of 
f jthat religious liberty for which they 
fought so well; “ Wo pray you, 
T3is iieoplo more and more ; for 
are the chariots and horsemen of 
.i^rael.” And in one of his latest 
Ji1l|iecche8, he describes jf; as the great 
l^-^HBXtremity” of past times, that men 
not permitted to preach in imb- 
unless they were ordained. . 

' A rooted aniinosit 3 " to prelatical or 
I ' Other spiritual domination, is the kc^'- 
:;'iidte'of this “ melodious worker,” as 
'4itr Carlyle calls him. Cromwell 
entered the civil war provided with 
\ p0 theory or plan of civil government, 
Animated with no republican zeal ; it 
'^fts not patriotism in any ordinary 
;i!0ii8e of the wbrd, it was liis contru- 
/way \vith the cliurch of England 
brought him on the field of battle. 

, Aft figliting against episcopacy, he 
;ft>ug!)t with zeal against presby- 
'tOrianiam; biit against monarchy, or 
the repubUc, he can hardly be said 
. '^"Jiave drawn the sword. We all ap- 
‘^tdftud the sagacity which saw at once 
i ^hat the strongest antagonist to the 
/■hbnour and fidelity of th^ royalist, 
was to be found in the passion of the 
aeidot. He enlisted bis praying regi- 
From that time the battle was 
But the cause was lost. What 
could there be for the cause of 
^eivll fi-oedom, of constitutional rights, 
the chamjnon who won its vic- 
tories was fanatical zeal, and the rage 
tkeolomcal controversy ? 

; It is the glaring defect in Crom- 
— a defect which he had in com- 
mon Vith many others of his time — 

; ihftt he threw himself into a revolution 
for its first object to remodel 
tiiO mil goveitiaient, animated only 
.Wtlh the passions of the collateral 
^nti^versy upon ecclesiastical go* 
y^tnent. m.fopghf the battle 
yUlch was to^ destroy the' monarchy, 
^thout my fixed idea or desire for 
repubfioan government which 
be. Its substitute. This was not 
subject’ that had engaged his 


thoughts or inllained his. ardour. 
When, therefoi'e, th6 royalists had 
been conquered, it is not at all sUiv 
prising that he should have seen no^ 
thing but the difficulties in the way 
of forming a rejpublic. At this point 
of his histoiy- some excuse for hiih 
may be drawn from the veiy defect 
we are noticing. His mind had dwelt 
on no theory of civil govei'iiment to 
the cause of the commonwealth his 
heart had never been pledged — and 
we can hardly call him, with justice, 
as Cfodwin docs, a traitor to the re- 
public. But, on the other hand, what 
a gap, what a void, does this disclose 
in the minil of our hero ? What should 
we say of one who had plunged heart 
and sold into the French Revolution, 
conducted only by liis rage against 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy V Such 
a one, had lie risen to take a loading 
part in fliat drama, might hayejictcd 
with greater wisdom and moderation 
than ardent and patriotic meii ; the 
v^ty absence of any political opinion 
or passion might have enabled lilm to 
see more clearly than others the po- 
sition which they*' all occupied; but 
this would not justify or palliate the 
original error, the rash, exclusive, 
self-blinding zeal whicli had brought 
him into that position. 

To the ecclesiastical controversy, 
Cromwell clings throughout with au 
utter recklessness of the fate of civil 
govcrnm(‘nt. When episcopacy had 
been vanquished, and presbj^tcriaiiism 
threatened to take its place, he was 
quite as willing to plunge the whole 
kingdom into confusion and anarchy 
in liis oiqiosition to this new encinyy 
as to the old. Those who -would de- 
fend him from the charge of personal 
affibb;ion — all who excuse his con- 
duct at this pcrio<l of the history, put 
this plea upon record, — and without 
adoubt his hostility to presbyterianism 
was a very great and leading motis^o. 
with him in his ojiposition to the Par- 
liament', and his determination to pi*e- 
vent a reconciliation between the 
House and the King. When Chartes 
was a prisoner at the Isle of WigM, 
it is well* known that; the Parliament 
were anxious to come to some tenns 
of reconeUemont, and the concessioua 
which he then made were voted to be 
“ a sufficient ground for the futtire 
settlement of the kingdom.” Why 
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did Cromwell interfere at tlile junc- 
ture between the two parties, in such 
a Vay aa entirely* to destroy both? 
His best public ground is his hostility 
to Presbyterianism, And what was 
the pi'esb3^6iy, that to him it should 
be so distasteful, and an object of so 
great animosity ? Its forms of wor- 
ship, the doctrines preached by its di- 
vines, were exactly those he liiraself 
practised and approved. There were 
no altars here, no suiTilicoa, no tradi- 
tions, no sympathies with Homo, no 
stealthy approximations to her de- 
tested idolatries. But there was a 
claim put forward to ecclesiastical su- 
premacy, to ordain, and authorise, and- 
control public preachers, which he 
could not tolerate ; and if no other 
motive bad existed, he was ready to 
oppose every settlement, at every 
risk, having for its object to establish 
a claim of this description. ^ 

Wo will open the Letters and 
Speeches of Cromwell at this period 
of the history, and present our readers 
with a specimen of his epistolaiy stylo, 
and one which will go far to show 
how little his iniud was influenced, 
even at this great crisis, by any thing 
which wc should describe as political 
reasoning. Ororaw^cll was a great 
administrator he had no vocation 
for speculative politics, and little at- 
tachment to forms of government. 
Franiere of constitutions arc not in 
repute ^at present ; they have not 
covered themselvea with applause, 
rather with confusion ; and this de- 
fect in Cromwell’s mind wiU probably 
be looked upon with gi’cat indulgence. 

. Nevertheless, people wlio go to wai* 
to domolish an existing government, 
ought to have taken thouglij; for a 
snostitutc ; on them it is inm^bent 
to have a political creed, and a con- 
stitution to set up. At this very mo- 
ment when the question is no less, 
than whether the king should be put 
to death, and monarchy rooted out of 
the land — ay* aud the Parliament 
coerced, in oi*dor to oftect these ob- 
jects our Puritan general reasons — 
Hke a Puritan and nothing better. 

‘ The. following, letter was addi’cssod 
ta Colonel Hampiond, then governor 
of the Isle of Wight. Tlio colonel 
had been distressed by his scruples at 
tliB extreme courser the army was dis- 
jposed to tafc:e, and liad solicited this 


appointment to the Isle of Wight aSvm 
retreat from the scene of faction, abi" 
violence. But it was precisely in ’ 
quiet little island that the king to^ 
refuge ; his perplexities, therefin^e, wW 
increased aud not diminished. Ci^xn^ 
well writes to him to remove 
scniples, and makes a characteiii?j% 
ellusion to this circumstance ,7— 
proves it, as we should say. 

We must apprise the reader, howt^ 
ever, that it' would be dangerous to 
form any opinion upon the religious 
sincerity or insincerity of Cromwell, 
upon extracts, from his letters end; J 
speeches, or even upon any sin^c | 
letter or speech. Prom the incoo- ' 
ginity we feel between the solemnity I 
of the subject of religion, and the r 
manner and occasion in which it is 
introduced, and from the use of 
tain expressions long since consecrated < 5 
to ridicule, it is impossible for a J»4r: 
dern reader, on falling upon soipi^ ;; 
isolated passages, not to exclaim, tlfi^ i| 
this is cant ami liypocrisy 1 But wh^ 
the whole series, or the greater pait, 
of it, is read — when the same strain'^! 
of thought and feeling, in season t 
out of season, is constantly obserite|^ ^ 
— it is equally impossible not to Ml 
persuaded that these, letters 
speeches body forth the genuine cha- 
racter of llic man, and tliat the wi’iter ' 
was verily a solemn and most serious 
person, iu whom religious zeal was 
the last quality which needed roin- 
forccmeiit. 

'^Deab. Robin, — No man rejoioeth 
more to sde a line hrom thee than mys^f. 

I know thou hast long been under trial* 
Thou ehalt bo no loser by it. AH th^la 
must work for the best. ; , 

Tliou desirest to hear of my experi 4 "^ 
ences. I can tell thee, 1 am^suohA mte:' 
as thou did formerly know, having 
of sin and death ; but I thank Crod,.ib:j!OUgf ' 
Jesus Christ our Lord, there is 
demnation though much ^nfirmftyi 
wait for the redihuption. And 
poor condition 1 obtain mercy, aiid etMH 
consolation through the Spirit. Ahd 
abundant cause every day to exejt’%^ 
Lfrd and abase flesh-^ana b^eiU Thita! 
eomeexcrci.se. ' 

** As to outward dispensatiens^ if 
may so call them, we havem^t beefijm* 
out our share of ^boliplding som^ 
able providences and 
X^rd. His presence hath 
ns, and by the light pp bbi 





we a(r» sunit tHe goo4&««8 
If Him >Ji 9 dwelt in the hueh haa ahine^ 
ue ; and we ean humbly aay, we 
'[in. who|a hare believed ; who 
m 1 ^ will perfect what remaineth, and 
lafso in doing what is welUpleasii^ in 
jisi eye-sight. 

find some trouble in your spirit, ec- 
" first not only by your sad and 
bvy burden, as you call it, but also by 
KdksatisISRietion you take at the ways 
« aome good men whom you love with 
heart, wlio through the principle, 
idMs lawful for a lesser part, if in the 
to force a numerical majority, &c. 

the first : call not your burden 
dor heavy. If your Father laid it on 
He intended neither. He is the 
her efi light, ftom whom comes every 
Tandpe^ect gift; who of His own 
begot us. .... Dear Rubin, 
r fiwhly reasonhiga ensnare us* These 
us say* heavy,* ‘sad,* ‘pleasant,* 
Was there not a little of this 
^bert Hammond, through 'dissa* 

“ ‘ ‘ i too,desired retirement from the 

ty,^d thought of quiet in %e Isle of 
ht 1 Did not God find 41101 out there ? 

. ^ Weve he will never forget this. And 
I perceive he is to seek again ; 
Jiiirily through his sad and heavy burden, 
«»fid|mrt1y thro^ his dissatisfaction with 
ffi^tende’ actings. 

j ^‘Dear Robin, thou and I were never 
fl'fiSMiy to be door-keepers in this service. 

If^thoa wilt seek, seek to know the mind 
in all ttot chain of providence, 
I'^^PIIiSOby God brought thee thither, and 
person (the kintf) to thee ; how, be- 
lliro and since, God hath ordered him, and 
/'Ulhdrs ooncerning him; and then tell me, 
Vw^ther there be not some glorious and 
meaning in all this, above what thou 
||giit yet attained! And, laying aside 
&shly reason, seek of the Lord to 
time what that is; and He will do 
.iiu" 1 dstf#be positive to say, It is not 
. ^Ilat the wicked should be exalted that 
ahmlld so appeair as indeed Ho hath 
’ Fov'there is DO peace to No; 

.it li upon the liearts^of such as fear 
l^x'd, and we have witness upon wit- 
ness that it shall go ill with them and 
ilheir partakers. ' 

to thy dissatisfaction with firiends* 
WiSto »P0» that supposed principle 
wondejr not at. that. If a man take not 
'}iSk awn he shall hardly 

; eepeciSUy if iuvolved by so near 
^fe^lation of id^e and Christian brother- 
^ 0 ^ UiPt, 1 shall not take upon 
^ sadtsi^ but l^hold myself bound 
[ wy Umujf^ts before so deas ai^iend* 
Old do Ilis own will. 


^ Yoir sa^, 'Gad hath appointed autter 
riti«8 funong; the natiott%^to which aetw 
or pasuve obedience is to be yielded* 
This resides, in England, in the Parjll* 
ment. Therefore, active or passivb re- 
sistance,* &c. ate. 

‘''Authorities and powers are the ordi- 
nanee of Ctod. This or that species is cT 
hnman mstitution, and limited some with 
larger, others with stricter bands, each 
one aceording to its eonstitution. But I 
do not therefore think that the authori- 
ties may do any tAiiiy, a]i(kyet sueh obe- 
dience be due. All agree that there are 
cases in which it is lawful to resist. If 
so, your ground fails, and so likewise the 
inference. Indeed, dear Robin, not to 
multiply words, the query is,— Whether 
ours[be such a case i This, ingenuously, is 
the true question. 

“ To this I shall say nothing, though I 
could say very mudh ; butonly desire thee to 
see what thou lindest in thy own heart to 
two or three plain oonsiderationsw 
Whether ^nlm popuU be a sound posi- 
tion 1 Secondtyy Whether, in tlie way in 
hand (the parliamentary treaty wk/i iha 
hlny^ really and before the Lord, before 
whom conscience has to stand, this be 
provided for — or if thC whole fruit of the 
war is not likely to be frustrated, and all 
most like to turn to what it was, andi 
worse ? And this contrary to engage- 
ments, explicit covenants with those whp 
ventured their lives upon those covenants 
and engagements, without whom, per- 
haps in equity, relaxatiuh ought not to 
be ? Thirdly, Whether this army be not 
a lawful power, called by God to oppose 
and figlit against the king upon some 
stated grounds ; and being in power tv 
such ends, may not oppose one name of 
authority, fbr those ends, as well as an- 
other name — since it was not. the out- 
ward authority summoning them that by 
its power made the quarrel law^il, but 
the quarrel was lawful in itself ! If s^ 
it may acting will be justified *i/i/oro 
hunMna^ Bid trudy ^iekind of reamnm^ 
may be mt Jksldy,. either with or ayaimt 
only ib is good to try what truth may he in 
them. And the Lord teach us. 

“ My dear frieud, let us look into pro- 
vid'ences; surely they mean somevdiat* 
They hang so together; have be^ sa con- 
stant, BO dear, u nclouded . Malice, swcln 
malice- against God’s people, now calltKi 
‘ saints,’ to root out their name; — and yet 
they these poor saints getting imua arad 
Gieretn blessed with, defonce and meie 1 
I desire he that is far a principle of sofibx^- 
ing (jpossieo obedienes) would noh tpu ^ 
much slight thie. 1 alight not lum whO' 
is so minded^ but let uh beware leriS 
fleshly reasoning see more safety in mak* 
ing use of this principle than in acting t 





I Who aota^if ]|0 iwaUfm not Uaojogh God 
ti^ bowiHiogtoiMkzi^with aUf Oiirhearto 
aaro Torj deoei^llhl,.oa the ri^b andon tha 
IptL . 

^What think you of providoBoe dls- 
poshig the heartB of so many of 0o<rs 
people^ this way — especially in this poor 
amy^ whereiu the great God has Touch- 
safed to appear ! I know not one oifioer 
but. h on the iaareasiiig side {come over to 
thie opiaioa.)’ . . • 

^ Thou nwntioaeat somewhat as if by 
acting against eueh opposition as is like 
to be, there will be a tempting of God. 
Dear Bobin, tempting of God ordinarily 
is either by acting presumptuously in 
carnal confidence, or in unbelief through 
diffidence : both these ways Israel tempted 
God in the wHderness,and He was grieved 
by them. Not the encountering of diffi- 
culties, tlierefore, makes us to tempt God; 
but the acting before and ‘without, faith. 
If the Lord have in any measure per- 
suaded Hiopeople, as generally He hath, 
of the lawfulness, nay of the duty, — tlua 
persuasion prevailing upon the heart is 
faith and. acting thereupon is acting in 
. faith ; and the more the difficiAies ara 
the more the faith. And it is most sweet 
that he who is not persuaded have patience 
towards tliem that are, and judge not; 
and this will free thee from the trouble 
of others’ actings, which thou sayeat adds 
to thy grief. , . , 

^bin, 1 have done. Ask we our hearts 
whether we think that after all these dis- 
pensations, the like to which many ^ne- 
rations cannot afford, sliould end in so 
corrupt reasonings of good men, and should 
so hit the designings of bad ? Thinkest 
thou in thy heart that the glorious dis- 
pensations of God pokit out to this \ Or 
to tebch his people to trust in Him and 
wait for better things — when, it may be, 
better are sealed to many of their spirits 
{indubitably sure to many of them\.y 

Thie trouble 1 have been at because 
my soul loves thee, and I would not have 
thee swerve or lose any glorious oppoiv , 
tuuity the Lord puts into thy hand. The 
Lord be thy counsellor. Dear Robin, I 
rest thine, 

OlIVEW CllOMWELL.”' 

'For ourselves, we cannot reacl this, 
and other letters breathing the same 
spirit, without being convinced that 
Cromwell fully shared in those fana- 
tical sentiments which prompted thp 
army to insist upon tha king^s death. 
A eontemi^orary account, from which 
Mr Carlyle, some 'page3 ]iiefore this 
letter occura,, h|^ quoted largely, re- 
presents this ehw of the Puritans in 
6:^ctly the same point of view. The 


officers) of the army had inadecerl4i(! 
overtures to the king,, certain 

a reconciikttion, whidi had bfic# 
fruitless ; and which had been, mcH^i 
over, attended with raiMEh: divirieitf 
and contention amongst tfasmssivti^ 
They had turned aside, it seemfl, ftoiii 
. “ that path of simplicity 
blessed in, to walk in a pmiHc 
and were, accordingly, afflicted, 
the wages of their backsliding heartU;^^ 
with tumults, and jealousies, and di^; 
visions. But the godly officers, sayaij 
the pious record of Adjutant 
met at Windsor f^astkl ‘‘and thei#; 
we spent one day -together in pray^ r.! 
inquiring into the causes of that sadj 
dispensation. And, on the mdrrow^^. 
we met again in the morning ; wher^i^ 
many spalm from the Word aniif: 
prayed ; and the tlien • Lieutenant>^ 
General Cromwell did press ■ vmgjR' 
earnestly on all there present,, to 
thorough considoFatioii of our aettOES^* 
as an army, and of our ways 
culaiiy af^rivate Cliris(aans;, te 
if any initPlty could be fbutidin them^^ : 
and what it was ; that, if poSflibld^ 
niiglit find it out, and so remove, thitit 
cause of such sad rebukes as^wev^ 
u]}on us, (by reason of our iuiqniti^^ 
as we judged,) at that time*. 
the way, more particaliarlyy, the LibrC 
leu us to liereiii was tlusr to look 
biick and consider what time |t waa^ 
when, with joint satisfaction, we coulC 
last say, to the best of om* judgments,./ 
The presence of the Lord was amongst 
IIS, and rebukes an(f judgments 
not, as tlien, upon us/ . . 

By which means we were, by a gra** 
cioiis baud of the Lord, led to find out 
the very steps, (jis were all there^ 
jointly convinced,) by which we ha® 
deptirted from the Lord,, ami provoj^ii}; , 
Him to depart from us, whieh 
found to ba those cursed 
fcrenccs, our own conceited wisdoik,, ' 
our fears, and want of faithv 
prompted us, the year before, to 
lain with the king and his pmrtyi. ' 
And at this time, and on this ,<ksca-^ 
sion, did the tlien Major Gkrffe, (afi 
remember was his title,) make use ’ 
riiat good word, Froverbar»t,and 
Tam you at my r^roaf; lydaM 1 
pour out ipy Spirit vmto- f 
moke known my words 
fine, theii* 

faith, their caiiial . 








“ 

-V 'aw ^^vliig ntehns 

I&fdjt^ation ,i^on 

; 90 ciGariy’;jtQid thcni 

tbo os^resa will . 
death. TIioIq 
to tlri^ dls- 
101114, "lUioMf Well, -thafc 
more violent at one 
jn^Jfjg 13 more flexible at 
a^aijlts of vea- 
^ ^^foV^j^tia adainaW; Imt to 
pti^st, or 11 covert passion, it 
ductile. TJie 
Ja^^tio'ia gifted with a power 

right or to' the left, 
^WK'^hance hia course as ofU*ii 
^!fl; ^|Ic^as a logic that is 
« - — ^whLch proves him 

l^ytfln’^he right — ^whether ho wouhl 
tipCjQ' pr,' recede. Sueccss — it is 
I’.^lown sano^oa; failprc — it is 

J >u Please, -^Gdd’s disapproval 
opTd retreat ^ a trial only of 
If yoo' have- the heart to 
'In the ]H’eseiit case, our 
having fonad it impossible 
' fhe Jkingrhas but to spend 

4 ii prayfer,” and its fierce 
LCf its former channel with 
^ violence' t^iin ever. It has 
led isstray, it finds, by carnal 
dags at^l sinful weakness and, 
1 |lt%|p^ack to its old “ path of sini- 
it raises the ciy of death ! 

Widch Adjutent Allan 
ves’Sf ^4ie<ii&ed piety and perilous 
tact^m, Mr Carl^ic accompanies 
r^InfefJectioBs of applause,' g^nd, 
^ encouragement.' ‘"^To^ him, 
^ ^ihs ^ite flt thnfc^ army 
lillitm J;o % pith of “ eimpli- 

the Vwy last, did 


he thei^re % 




Ihe 

m. 

jianew; fi# 

that he waa,conteii^^«v»i<^ ^lurj 

when riiey rose tp tMr h^gh ^ ^ 

inoc^/haCa ' 

poi^aerati^ touchi^ inere^: ku 
polity-* — flw hiete p^aoe ipd govern^ ; 
meat of ^mankind, m 

to, the saoredhesa of royalty, the ma- 
jesty -;pf the the -divinity of a 

King ; he was* delivered over to the 
power of euotmies^ Whosd glory It was 
to tread doWn the glories of thC^ world ; 
who, so 'far from flnding any sacred- * 
ness in his royalty, Iwid classed him 
amongst all the wicked ktngs of the 
Old Testament, sentenced' to be exter- 
minated with the idolatry they fos- 
tered, imd with .whom the very auda- 
city ana fearful temei-ity of the deed, 
(if this at all affected, tliem,) would 
add only to its merit. Unfortunate 
monarch ! Tlie tide of sympathy runs 
MOW against him, but we confess "stlU 
to retain our coiupassron for the fallen 
jirincc, — our compassion, very little, it 
may bo, of admiration. Wo see him 
contending against feaiful odds, keep- 
ing up a iHgh and kingly spirit to the 
last. So far he .braved it nobly, and 
played a desperate game, if not wisely, 
yet with unshaken nerves. Illfe cha- 
racter, without a doubt, bears, as 
Lingard writes, “ the faint of dupli- 
city.” But ft wiis a duplicity which, 
ill hts father’s coiiri, would have been 
chuckled over as good iwacticc of 
state-craft. W e arc strangely fashion- 
ed — kings, and all of us — made’np of 
fragments of virtue, ill-assorted parcdls 
of •morality. Cliaiies, when fie had 
” given his parblp of honour; would flot 
escape from his iraprfsonpicnt in the 
Isle of Wight, though t?hc megns 
escape were offered td hildfi.' ^ But , tlie,. 
vrily and diplomatic uionaich tliougliit 
ho Ws entitling himst^lf to the“ praise of 
all men of spirit and'intelUgcrlpe^^henr, 
by fallacious i^rmnisCs au 4 prot^tUr 
tiops, ho strove topidy off one P^riy 9 ^ 
his ei^omies agginsf tlie other, jfte was 
practisitf^, to the bcKJ of his ability, 
all the tradflilcinal'y and tna- 

pocuvreS of a subtle policy., Nor was 









, r ' ttm^'i’l^se 

:j#fc^i^'^=e"%r^.,i0«^ thfe‘';ip|be flf'hii 

t4ii^llt»^l^i^'lit{ieOr^^ > ;lK!r’ ^iL'^ci 
' of :wQtiMall/'t#;(^^m ^ta9gr'"iai^ 
tbe £^,ia&d iiow^oS Ifet'i^e PlKji 
hkn^ tire wild beaat^kif t]^ t Il6w 
yw C^iMides to i^tw \Wli^^^ 
of ' b^iig'wafi a ai<l liow 

strjlolc ltd pt^yf ^ tli«.;t50artieTi3 would • 
haro' t^ugat uim. to despise aitd rldl- 
Cttki^iis bisUops to look askfdice wkb 
solmnb avbmop, — ^but wild* was there 
to teiM^ bitii 4o KJaar th^ Tui^itjftii t — to 
toadh him t^at he must forthwith con* 
dUate, if he could not enush ? * 

It is worth while to coiitiinie the 
naiTaUyo a little further. We adopt 
Mr Carlyle’s words. ” At Londoiit 
matters are coining rapidly to a crisis. 
Tlte resiiiTh^d debate, ^ shalh the army 
renumsti’ance be taken uito'e-oiisidcra- 
tkin does not eonnvoiit aftlimative ; 
on the coutraiy,'On Timrs^lay tlie .'list, 
it comes put negative by a luajovity of 
ninety .L ^JNfo, we wijl not tala* it into 
consideration.^ ‘ No ? ’ The anny at 
Whid^u;' theveufioii spends agaiii!#a 
day in prayer,’ The aimy at Wind* 
sor has dwjidcd 0i» the morrow, that 
it. will march to London; marclies, 
aiTtvos . gccordiu^ly, on Saturday, 
Decembd* ^d; Tcpiartars it'self - in 
Whitehall, in St James's, ‘ and otlmr 
great vacant houses iu the skirts of 
tlip. dty and Viliams about, no oiiencc 
bdhjj given any where.’ Up. the (kama 
of modern iiistoryi, ppc^nbws not any 
gi'avci*, inomMte- worthy scone; earu- 
PSt as yery |Siii% and judgirient. <,Th6y 
have (ipcided tOhave .justice, these men ; 
to 0^*s donp, and his judg- 
^ ntents e:^cutc4"<)n this caith,” 

A^Jutahii^ Allen jaud Mr Carlyle 
.o^the same mmd,r—take the 
^ same of public matters, political 

^^attd r^igioHi^. . But the ^^djutapt’ him- 
self wuld op<ki great^ i^es at Iho 
Ji^teheo wMcii next follows t ^ 

, " vot. ixt,—^6r CccLxxvju, ^ 


m 



pfa _ - 

‘an”'‘<>wrs^py&',::St^ft^:' 

reii'Ce b 

tohrs 

clirpiioloj^and S^i " 

“By forcibly ^ 
one bimdred bf .t1 
liameut, pTid tHils^i 
.rijiy into* a majotity, th^ 
iwiests*” centrlved to aoCpfi 
vdry rig^itpoq^» act,^ . Ift .i 
raving sdln*^ as ' this, ’ll %0}!| 
surd to enter serious' 
shleration, moralor ppu 
thO'Kiug’^ death. 
til at Mr Carlyle*’ oeott 
alone. Wp Saw hhn ^ 

with his abysBe^” "huCnW'* 
ning;” wowipiote his 
meiit on this event, yrhid 
a. specimeii'of bifii moi-e’bcotia&s 
of elofpiencc^ and.thesfnigular'^tol 
is capable of displa^dng : -r^' I *' ti 
“ This aetioii of the English^ i 
cides did in effect strike f da: 
death through' the heart 
universally in this, world.* . 
flunkey ism j cant^^ . cloth- 
whatever ugly nmpb it have, 
about incurably sidk cvGr'%ihc^ 
is now at kuigth, 
very rapidly dyingl Thdme p 
action will npt be fleedfed fb* 



sand yeais again. Needed^ ^ 
till a new genuine h«ro*w©tj 
arisen, has i}orfected itself ; 
time to degenerate, , 

and eloth-womliip 
take to be a very long date 
“Tims ends the second* 
in fcgXc^det in a Commoi^ 
keepers pf the liberttas dr 
ln|>unishmcn$.of delmugiUiChth^ 
lition of oibwcbs ; 
in a government of • 
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at lowest of anti-Jinukeyism, 
^^i^eaat, and the' ^ndeaiHiur ajffccr 
oimn and veracity.” 
t;,ji?limkcjyism ! Such is the title jR^hich 
many-sided inan thinks fit to be- 
w^n the Jo^'^alfcy of England I But 
mvm indignation would be out of 
A buffoon expression has this 
divaniage, it is unanswerable. Tct 
we venture to say, that it is a 
^Sing game this which you arc plaj-^- 
* ,.Mr Carlyle, this defiaticc of all 
iWnianoii sense aud all good taste, 
ipjfcore is a respectability other tlian 
wdiicli, in the unwearying love of 
SpBOO poor jest, you deliglit io call ‘‘ gig 
■|i«^pectability,” a respectability Imsed 
lutelligence and not on “ Long-Acre 
^;^^mngs,” wliose discsteem.it cannot be 
ke to iTTOvoke, nor very pleasant to 

Coaniuonwvalth is proclaimed 
pjfeeound of trumjM*.t. 'Hie king and 
pj’Hlo loTds arc cashiered and dismissc'd. 

house of representatives and a 
lisKWcil of state fonn the c^istitiitiou 
«iiriiE|igland. (h’omwell is one of tlic 
' But for the ]U’<'sent tin* war 
Jljh^-Ijreland carries him away from the 
politics. 

'^n this Irish campaign, Mr Carlyle 
out, as may be supposed, in a 
of cxnltaticiU. 11(5 always 
V^rins ' at blood and battle. Ills 
^fj^yjHC^r Ilk poetry— mot admirable 
K^Jic}le^w it may be— glows Ihtc to a 
reel heaffc. We are as little disposed 
perhaps as himself, to stand “ sliriek- 
iwg <?lit ” aver the nulitary severities 
bf this campaign, but if we could 
"Ihiiitg ourselves to believe tliat Mr 
' Carlyle is really serious iu what he 
,m%a, we should say that the most 
Ijifetiraotlcable mandlui of peac<i socie- 
or “ Itoiisscau -sentimental ism,’' 
wiftdtHU itself coTn)),ai*(?d to liis 
"outrageous and fanatical strain. 

',M. apologist of Cromwell will be 
jjtSon^at .to rest his case ou the plain 
opeti to all generals and caj)- 
whom has devolved the task 
of ahl^citifeog a rebellious and insurrcc- 
CouBtay — on the plain ground 
is to be more speedily 
dhd WTfli less bloodshed and 
inl^eayttiotjMJ inhabitants, by carrying 
>Oii to iWJBX at the commencement 
toktmostsoverity, (thus break- 
nt once the spirit of insur- 
|!eii^ntb).fhan by luxjlonging the cou- 
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test through .an exm*cise of leniency 
and forbearance — we aixi not aware 
that any decisive answer nan be 
given to him. It is an awful ideco of 
surger}' to contemplate — one may bo 
excused, if one siiudders both at it ^nd 
the operator — but, nevertheless, it 
may have been the wiseet course to 
pursue.' As a general rule, every one 
will admit tliat — if war there mxistbo 
— it is better that it should b(* short 
and violenjj^Jian long and indecisive 
for there is nr)thing so mischievous, 
so destructive of the iudiistiy and 
moral character of a ])eo]jle, as a war 
which, so to S])eak, dotnesiicates itself 
amongst them. Put aside “the 
saint” entirely, — let us see only the 
soldier, — and Cromwell’s campaign in 
Ireland may )n*eseut nothing more 
terrible than w'hat clsewdicrc, and in 
the cainj aligns of other generals, w’C 
are aceiij^tonied to j-egard as the 
Siuy exits of xvar^ nothing more than 
what a 'J'lirenne, a Conde, or a 
h^rederic of Prussia, niiglit have ap- 
]>landeil or practised. But this is 
]M-ccLsely the last thing our editor 
would |>c disposed to do; any so 
coram()ii-]>lace and (ioinm on -sense 
view of 11 le matter, would have lv*en 
utterly distasteful : lie docs bring 
the saint very prominently upon the 
field, and ve are to recognise in 
('romwell — ‘‘an armed soldier, ter- 
ribJi'- as Death, relentless as Doom; 
doing God's judqmenU on the enemies 
ofdodr 

It is u phonoinenon,” h(^ continues, 
“not of joj-fiil n.'iture; no, but of 
awful, to be looked at witli pious 
terror anti iwc. Not . a plienomenon 
wliicli you are taught to recognise 
with brigdil smiles, and, fall in love 
xtith at sight: — thou, ai't thou xvortliy 
to love such a thing; worthy to 
do other than liato it, aud shriek 
t)ver it? Darest thou wed the 
Heaven’s lightning, tlien ; dnd say to 
it, CJodli'ke One? 3s iRy owm'Jife 
beautiful and teraMlde to thee ; steeped 
in the (teiial depths, in the eternal 
plendours ? ” — ( Vol. ii. p. 5J3.) * 

In the dos])atcli wdiicli Cromwell 
addresses to the Speaker, I,ienthall, 
after the stonn of Troda^ otherwise 
Drogheda, we abaerve that to*!P«ri- 
tan is as strong as ever, but tot jfehe . 
Soldier |an^l, the great Captain speak 
out -with iticreosed boldness, 
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Tscctarian farmer of St Xvc», who 
bi*oode<1i hy the dart waters of the 
Ouse, oTor the wickedness of sur- 
pliced prelacy, whose raiemployed 
sph’it sank at timea into hypochon- 
dria, and was afflicted with “ strange 
fkncics about the town-cross,’’ has 
been moving for some time in the 
yerj" busiest scene the world could 
#tniish him, and lias become the 
great general of his ago. The si>irit 
of the “ big wars'” has entered, and 
gi'o\Mi up side by side with his Piiri- 
tanisni. The ardour of tln^ battle 
fully possesses him ; he is th(^ con- 
queror always in the tremendous 
charge he makes at the head of his 
Ironside; and he lets a])pcai\ not- 
W’ithslanding Ids self-denying style, 
a consciousness and a trininidi in liis 
own skill as a tactician. lie is still 
tlTt*, genuine Puritan •, but the iirduous 
life, #ie adininistralive duties of a 
soldier and a goiioral, have also Tieen 
busy in modifying his character, and 
calling forth and exercising that self- 
confidence, whhdi he will by and by 
recognise as “ faitli” and the leading 
of Providence, wh.ai he assumes the 
place of dictator of his country. 

Prom one passage in this despatch 
it would ap])ear that Ins severity at 
the storm of Drogheda w'as not 
wdiolly th(‘ result of pixuhdcnnined 
policy, but rose, in ])art, from the 
natural passion which tin* sword, and 
the desperate struggle for life, call forth. 

“ Divers of tin* oiieuiy ivtreati^d 
into the Mill-Mount, a ])lacc very 
strong and of difflcult access. The 
ftovenior, >Sir Arthur Ashton, and 
dh^ws considerable offleers being 
there, our men getting np to them, 
w'Ore ordered by me to put them all 
to the sword. And^ indeed, being in 
Hic heat of aotion^ 1 forbnile them to 
spare any that were in anus in the 
town ; aiid, T think, that night they 
put to the sword about 2(X)f) men: 
clivers of the officers and soldiers 
being fled over the bridge into the 
other .part of the town, where almut 
100 of them possessed St Peter’s 
church steeple, some the west gate, 
and others a strong round tower next 
tlio gate called St Sunday’s. These 
being Sfumraoned to yield to mercy, 
reftised; whereupon I ordered the 
ftteeplo of St Petesr’s church to be 
fhTO, when one of them was heard 


Jo say in the midst of the dames^VS 
God damn me, God confound mftf ■ 
1 Imrrt, I bum.’ ” ” 

In tlie same despatcii there is rather 
a noticeable passage, which iJlnstratea ^ 
the manner in which the PmitHjft' 
general M^as accustomed to regsit^lf; 
the Roman Catholics and their wor^*?' 
ship. Tltcre may be some who hav^ ' 
been so far deceived by the frequetit''^ 
use of the terms “ reli^poTis tolera- 
tion ” in conjunction with the nanto 
of Cromwell, as to attribute to him 
a]>ortion of that liberal spint which . 
is the greatest boast of cidtivatetf 
minds in the present cmiliiry, His' 
religions toleration cxto7>ded only to\ 
the small circle of sects whoso Chris- 
tian doctrine, xvljose preaching, and* 
wliose forms of worsJiip were almosi; 
identical; it xvas just the same tole- 
ration that a Baptist dissenter of 
our day may be sup]>osdd to oxtelaft"' 
towaixls an Independent dissenter,, 
or a imunlier of the Countess or; 
Jhintiiigdon’s connexion. The Tn^ 
<lt*]>cndeuts difflered from the Presby-^ 
terians in no one detinilo article df 
creed, with this exception — that tho^, 
S(‘l no value upon ordination^ mA 
violentl^f objected to the restraining 
any good man from imblic preachif g^ 
or any of the ministrations of a pas- 
tor, beranso he wanted this authorisa- 
tion of a visible chtirch. For this 
jioint of “ religious freedom”^ (an ex* 
]w^*Ssion w'iiich in fheir mouths has 
litfle other than this narrow aignifica- 
lion) they had to contend with the 
Pres!)yterians. The soot which has 
to resist ojipressioii, or the restraints 
»)f pow’(‘r, uses, of course, the lan- 
guage of tol(*ration. The Indciwh-*^ 
(lents used It in their controversy with 
the Presbyterians, just as the lattieir* 
hatl emidoyed it in their controversj^" 
xvith Kpisco]iacy. But IndopOh- 
dents and Presbyterians wero aHk^- 
intolerant of the Episi opalian or tW 
Roman Catholic. All sects ofrthkt^ 
age pi-caolied toleration w^hen ib, 
j)ow(*rtul advorsaiy was to be depre- 
cated — ^preached it then, and ftiM' 
only. Tlie Independents coming laBt 
upon the field, preached it last ; 
they have no title beyond othets til 
the spirit of toleration. 
put down the mass as he Wottli 
down a rebellion — as openly^ Its 
cidedly, as rigorously, , 
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iirf ; i:t Jis i^outlnued the 

** that these pcop^ at the 
up my tn^s ii^ sotpe plj^es of 
tplEvhad *^6en moiias^rics; 
^ ^ so ihsotetit, tbat^ 

« laj^ LorfV day* before the storm, 
fe^rjTotestants were thrust out of 
e etmrdi called St Peter’s, ami 
liad , public mass there; and in 
‘^Vyeo^jilacc near. 1000 of them 
[y\rprtw/<ci?— rt cfcai' judgment) 
* put tO' the swoixl, fiooing thither 
Ifety, ' I bejieve all their friars 
inoclfed on the head proniis- 
^hsly but two ; the one of which 
» Father Peter Taaff, brother to 
’Lord Taaff, whom the soldiers 
t the next day and made an end 
/ The other Wius takoil in the 
f Pl^nd Tower, under the repute, (the 
^i^guise) of. a lienteiiadt, and Avheu 
\hjePndorstood that the officers in that 
■ ' to^r had no quarter, he confessed 
!: ho was a tiiar ; but that did not save 

, Ii*elaml was no sooner subjected by 
' this hnfliivclung and terrific severity, 
,'t|ian the prcaeiicc of the great general 
jlpf the Commonwealth was needed in 
Scotland. The\Scots had no pre- 
dUoction for a republic, n# desire 
^h^^tever for it ; they were bent solely 
pii Iheir covenant, their covenant and 
Ky^^tuavt hmg. It was a combiua- 
Way difficult to achieve. Nev(*r- 
;^oless they took their oath to both, 
1^4, mm into England to estab- 

f h them both over the United 
^gdoin. Here wjis sufficient en- 
gsIaSm at iill events ; siifficicmt, and 
, proper kind, one would tliink, 

earn the sympathies of our editor. 
':i^d he does look upon the Scots at 
mM, time as an “heroic nation.” 
nnfortaiiateJy, it is pi*eciseiy the 
nation that his own gi’cat hero 
feiabopt to combat and subdue. lie 
li ewpolled, therefore, upon liis part, 
*the faithful bard and iniiistwd of 
' chbsen champion, to give them 
up — ^thom, and their covenant, and 
,rjj? king — to mcnfilcss sarcasm, 
ho tells ns, that the great, 
^aidt of tpe Scots, "was pre- 
thfe— that they did not produce 
l^mwell; “ With Oliver bora 
^ Bays or sings, “ one sees 
t Vthe whole wond might have 
^Puntahl” ^ 

^(ESvOf, he launches Ids Puritan 


hetp against the gpdly and heroic Ra- 
tion with full sound of trumpet, not 
unmixod with a certain vague had* 
solemn* yoiw of prophecy. 

“ In such spirit goes Oliver to tho 
wars — god-intoxicated man, . aa 
Novalis clsowhera phrases it. 1 have 
asked myself, if any whera in modem 
European history, or even in jincient 
Asiatic; thc^je was found a man prac-^ 
tising this mean world’s affairs with 
a heart more filled by the idea of the 
Highest? JBathed * in the ' eternal 
splendours— it . is so he w^aiks our' 
dim earth : this man is one of few- 
11(5 h projected with a terrible force, 
out of the Eternities, and in the 
Time.s and their arenas th(5re is 110- 
tliing that can wilhstaini him. It is 
gr(‘a{ ; to ns it is tragit*, ; a tiling that. ' 
should strike ns dumb! My brave.' 
one, tliy old noltic prophery diving. 
old(‘r than Hebrew David; 

I he origin of man; and shall, tWngli 
in voider ways than those supposed,, 
be fulfilled.”— (P. 172.) 

AV(‘ feel no disjiosition to follow 
(h’omwell to the Scottish Avars, though 
“ bathed in the eternal s])kmdours.'” 
AVe hardly knoAv of any thing in his- 
tory to our taste mon* odi()ns than 
tliis Avar between the Scottish Oove- 
naiiter and the English Puritan ; the 
one praying clamorously for vic- 
tory against “ a blaspheming general 
an(\ a sectarian army the other 
animating his battle Avith a psalm, 
and charging with a “Lord, arise f 
and tet; thy enemies be .scattered,” or 
soim? such exclamation. Both gene- 
rals, in J:ho inten^al-s of actual war,, 
sermonise ea#|i other, and with much 
the same spirit that they fight. Their 
diphunacy is a tangled preachment, 
And t(5xts are their Avar-(5ries. Mean- 
■while, both are fighting for the gospel 
of Christ ! only one Avill have it 
the other without the covenant !* Snch 
“ (dcrnal si>lcndours” are not inviting 
to U.S. We wiirst(5> on at once *0 
the battle of Worcester, which con- 
eliulcd both the Scottish Avar, and all 
hoj)es for the present <jf the royalist 
party. 

This la.st of his battles and his Vic- 
tories di.smisses" the jp’eat Puritan 
fram the wars. It is " a strfkiAg 
despatch which he writes ffom the 
field of Worcester. He is still Hie 
unmitigated Puritan ; he *Btilfprs»chea 
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to Weaker Lciitliall, bijyfc hq pr<5acb«s 
^mewh^E^t nxoiH) db^naticall 3 \ There 
is EH air of authority in the sermon. 
We all kno\v*,t}iat go<lly exhoytatiou 
may be made tp express .almost every 
ehado Of human passion nn wliat sou 
and what w’ife has not felt who has 
lived under the doininiou aixl dis- 
4Jourso of one of these “ rulers in 
Israel.’* The rarliameut felt, no 
’doubt, the differenec between ,tlic ser- 
nions of their general and those of 
their cha})laiii. 

Cromwell and the army return to 
Loudon. Jt is now that the Coinmon- 
W(uilth .is to ho, really put uj>on its 
trial. IlitluTto the, anny,.tliat had 
made and could uiimako it, had been 
occupied first in Ireland, tlnai hi 
iScotland ;'and the niiiids of peophi at 
hgine had been ecpuilly occupied in 
•watching its achievcuueiits. I'he 
<Tom||onwcaltli lias lived upon the 
exp^K^tions of men. It has Ixaai 
itself ail expectation. It is now to be 
pciiected, its organisation to be coni- 
pletod, its autliority established. 

IJiit Cromwell was not a AVashiug- 
ton. Not only did he want that 
serene and steady virtue which coun- 
selled the champion of Aimn'ican iude- 
peudence to retire into the ranks of 
the constitution — conmiander in the 
lield, private soldier in the city — not 
only did he fail in this civic virtue,, 
and found it hard, to nssign tlie sway 
^and authority he had so long exer- 
riisod ; but the incstigiable advantages 
of a constitutional government his 
mind had not been cultivated to aji- 
preciate. Ilis tliouglits liad hitherto 
taken another direction. Ilis specu- 
lative habits theology luxd moulded ; 
lus active habits had been foniied in 
the camp, lie felt that he could 
adininisUir the, govern men t better 
lliau any of the iiitMi around him : 
we will give him credit, too, for tlie 
full intention to administer it eoii- 
scientionsly, and for the good of the 
nation ; but for thgse enlarged views 
of tlid more .anligUtcncd patriot, who 
is solicitous to provide not alone for 
the present pepessitics, but for the 
future long life of a people — he had 
them not. He grew afterwards into 
the statesman, as he had grown ii^to 
the soldier ; but at .this time the Puri- 
tan general had \^ry little respect h»r 
human institutions. 


We Eye far f^m assettmg, 
even, with the;nssist^imb 6f C^-omwe^; 
a republic could have cstabjlslit^^ 
in England! Bht he. Icint no MpTO 
hand ; his gi*eat alnliSfiefif hi^fpryeift, 
zeal, waye never employe^ jn >1^1^ 
aer\dpe. .. lie kept aloof— albofr><tjipii' 
tlje army. He gathered hini^f 
his full height, stalidipg amidst" 
ruins of the civil war: all^mgu mipit 
see that he alone kept his foOtm^ 
fliere. AVlioh the unhappy Parlft- 
nieut, struggling with its cruel 
harrassnieiits, not knowing how fb 
dissolve itself with satety, ha<l brought 
down on it the hnpjltieiicc, the dis- 
trust, the contempt of men — ^wheh lie 
liad allowed its iiuiiiibefs to reap tiie 
lull h/in'est of a ]jeop]o’s jealousies 
and suspicions — when at length they 
were on the 9 |int ol‘ extricating them- 
selves by a hill determining the mode 
of eh‘Cting a successor — tfitn he 
fered, and dissolved them ! * \ 

A fpiesiiou may be raised, hoW fiir 
Ch*omw (il had the ]) 0 \ver, if imeh had 
been his wislt, to take over tlie army 
to the side of the X^lliiament, to lead 
it into due allegiance to.the CommoU- 
weiilth. 'rig; odicers of the>an]iy and 
the members of the Parliament formpd 
the tw o rival pOw^ers in the kingdom. 
(h*oniwdl, it imi}’’ be said, couUi not 
have united them, could only make 
his choice betweiui them. It would 
have been only a fnntion of the army 
tlijat he could have carried over witJi 
him. The division hetw'eeii the coun- 
cil of ollicers and the Parliainent wap 
too wide, thp alienation too confirmed 
and inveterate, to have been healed 
by one man, or yielded to the infiu- 
enee of one man, though it was the 
Lord General himself. Tims, it may 
be said that Cromwell, in the part 1^ 
acted against the Long PariiamcSiV 
was thrust forw ard by a revohitionaJfy 
movement, which, according ,tp> foe. 
law of such movements, must el|h|^ 
have earned him forward in the 
or left him deserted or dowm-tixiddOT 
ill the rear. ' , ^ 

This would bo no flattering pxcui?^* 
But w hatever truth thdire may bd fo 
this view of the case, Cromwell neffer 
manifested any intention or any 
to quit the cause of the pnny for 
of the Parliament. Ilpr was h^rt uM 
soul w ith the army ; it was foere fi!» 
power lay; it was there he found the 









he most sympatlilsed ^ith. 
jSa walked at the head of the aiiuy 
-;bei?evas in the wai\ It was alone 
^^;that he entered the House of ParUa- 
tlim»ir-<raloiie “ in his gray stockings 
flsid 'lblaek coat,” with no staff pf 
‘^jaffleers about him, no military parade, 
;:iinly a few of his Ironsides in the 
J Ipbby. Though aware he should have 
support of his olffeers, there is no 
Woof. that he had consulted them, 
'prhe Oariig deed was Jm. And it is 
/ iMm of tlie most daring deeds on 
3!^ord. The execution of the King— 

; Iff* tliat day when kings were sdiuc- 
;^i»g more in the Imagination of men 
than they are now — was indeed an 
. vudocious act. But it was shai'ed 
Whih others. This dissolution of the 
l^ariiauient, and assumption of the 
4i€iatorship~^tlds facin^aloue all liis 
ioM. compeers, met in ouo legislative 
i^te^ty, and bidding tlieiu one and all 
dHart — ‘Strikes us as the bolder deed. 

. . The scene h<as been often d(^soribcd, 
but nowhere so well, or so fiilly, as 
by Mr Caiiyle. Wq cannot resist 
Hke pleasure id' quoting liLs spirited 
lACCOunt of this notable transaction. 

V ' "The Parliament sitting as ubual, aud 
' being in debate upon the bill, which it 
^ims thought would hav6 been passed that 
' day, *the Lord General Oomwell came 
.tbto the House, clad in ijlaiu black clothes 
^d gray .worsted stockings, and sat 
. doWrU, as lie used to do, in au ordinary 
.. p||i^e.’ For some time he listens to this 
‘ fnte^ejsting debate on the bill, beckoning 
once to Harrison, who came over to him, 
apd answered dnbitatingly. Whereupon 
Lord General sat still for about a 
4|harter of an hour longer. But now the 
. question being to be put, That this bill do 
. aow fiftss, hQ beckons again to Harrison, 
Jjtys, ‘Tikis is^the time; 1 must doit!’ 
tind 80 ‘rose up, put off* his hat, and 
, At the first, and for a good 
t^le^ he spake to the comineudatiou of 
! Parliament, for their pains and care 
. €f the public good ; but afterwards he 
changed his style, told them of their 
^^jbijttstice, delays of justice, self-interest, 
and other faults,* rising higher and liiglicr 
‘i ihto a very aggravated style indeed. An 
. ' bononrable member, Sir Peter Wentworth 
by name, not known to my readers, and 
mo better known than trusted, rises to 
' c^pder, ae we phrase it ; says, ‘ It is a 
idreffge buiiSnage this ; unusual with.in 
,of Parliament this ! . And from 
a.|)WWd servant, too ; aud one whom we 
, bWe so highly honoured ; and one — ’ 


‘ Come, come,’ exclaims my Lord General, 
in a very high key, ‘we have had enough 
of this’ — and in fact my Lord General, 
now blazing all up into clear conffagra- 
iion, exclaims, ‘ £ will put an end to yoiis 
prating,’ and iHeps forth into the fioor of' 
the House, and ‘clapping on his hat,’' 
and occasionally ‘ stamping the floor with 
his feet,’ begins a discourse which no man 
can report ! He says— Heavens ! he ia 
heard saying : ‘It is not fit that you 
should sit here any longer !* You hav® 
sat loo long here for any good you have 
been doing lately, ‘ You shall now give 
place to better men ! Call them in !’ 
adds he, briefly, to Harrison, in way of 
command ; and some ‘ twenty or thirty’ 
grim musketeers enter, with bullets in 
their suaphances ; grimly prompt for 
orders ; and stand in some attitude of 
carry arms there. Veteran men : men of 
might and men of war, their faces are aS ^ 
the faces of lions, and their feet are swift 
as the rocs upon the mountains ; not 
beautiful to honourable geutleu^n at 
this moment ! flp 

“ ‘ You call yourselves a Parliament,’ 
coiiliuncH my Lord General, in clear blaze 
of coullagration, ‘ You are no Parlia- 
ment I Some of you are drunkards,’ aud 
his eye flashes on poor Mr Chalmcr, an 
official man ot* some value, addicted to 
the bottle ; ‘ some of you are* — and he 
glares into Henry Martin and the poor 
Sir Peter, who rose to order, lewd livers 
both — ‘ living m open contempt of God*s 
commandments. Following your own 
greedy appetites, and the devil*s com- 
mandments. Corrupt, unjiij-t persons,’ 
aud here 1 think he glanced ‘ at Sir Bul- 
strode Whitlocke, one of the Commis- 
sioners of tlio Great Seal, giving him and 
otlmrs very slmrp language, though he 
named them nut.* ‘ Corrupt, unjust per- 
sons, scandalous to the profession of the 
Gospel :* how can you be a Parliament 
for God’s pooplo ? Depart, 1 say, and 
let iiB have done with you. In the na]j|||^ 
of God— go! 

The House is of course all on its fbet 
— uncertain, almost, whether not on its 
head : such a scjcnc as was never seen, 
before in any House of Commons. His- 
tory reports w'ith a shudder that my 
Lord General, lifting the sacred maco^ 
ikelf, said, ‘ What ’shall we do with thia 
bauble ? Take it away !*-i-and gave it to 
a musketeer. And now — ‘Fetch hita 
down I ’ says he to Han-ison, flabhiug on 
th« Speaker. Speaker Leuthall, more an 
ancient llomau tlian any^ thing else, do* 
Clares, He will not come till forced. 

‘ fe,’ said Harrison, ‘ I will lend you a 
hand ;* on which Speaker Lentball came 
down, apd gloomily vanished. They all 
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Ttmislied ; flooding gloomily, elatmorouisly 
out, to their ulterior businesseR, and 
respective places pf abode : the Long 
Parliament is dissolved ! ‘It’s you that 
have forced me to this,’ exclaims my 
Lord General, ‘ I have sought the Lord 
night and day, that He would rather slay 
me than put me upon the .doing of this 
work.* ' At their going (nit, some say the 
Lord General said to young Sir Harry 
Vane, calling him by his name, That he 
might have prevented this ; but that he 
was a juggler, and had not common 
honesty.* ‘O Sir Harry Vane,* thou, 
with thy subtle casuistries and abstruse 
hair-splittings, thou art other than a 
good one, 1 think ! ‘ The Lord deliver 
me from thee, Sir Harry Vane 1 * ‘ All 
being gone out, the door of the House 
was locked, and the key, with the mace, 
as I heard, was carried away by* Colonel 
Otley,’ and it is all over, and the un- 
speakable catastroplie has come, and 
remains.*’ — (Vol. ii. p. {161. ) 

usui’patioii of Oromwtil is, tve 
beliWo, generally considered as llu^ 
most fortunate cviuit which, niuler tlic 
jiecnliar ciiTiimstiiiKtes of the conntry, 
could have oex^iuTed. The jx'ople, it 
is said, were not prc'pai’od for a re- 
public. TJie attempt, tlierefore, to 
establish one, would hat'o })(*cn at- 
tended by incessant t uimilts ; its short 
and. precarious oxishMicc would have 
been su]iported by th(»/ Sciuflbld and 
the prison. It would liav-<* teriniiiatcHl 
imhicd, as did the Protectorate, inn 
Restoration, but the int(*rv}il lietween 
the death of (diaries 1. and the acces- 
sion of his son, would have been* 
l)ass(;d in a very ditfennit maimer. 
Under the Protectorate tJic country 
rallied its strength, iiut forth its naval 
power, ^ olitaiiied p(^aco at home, and 
rApect abroad. Under a republic, it 
ipKild liavc iirobably spent its force, 
and demoralised itself, in intestine 
strife and by a siuices.sioii of revolu- 
tionary movements. 

But if this view be (juitc correct, it 
w'il I not justify (^roin well. It is one 
tiling to be satisfied with the course 
of event^i, (piite another with the C(»n- 
duct of the several agents hi them. 
Ci*oinwcll, ill tlic position in which lie 
stood, as an honest man and a patriot, 
should have done his bcsl lor the esta- 
bliahnieut of the Commonwealth; and 
this he did not. Wo are tar, as we 
have said, from venturing to give a 
decisive opinion on the pwibability 
(with the united efforts of the vic- 


torious general and the Parliaments 
of forming a republic. But we 
not disposed to think that the causid 
was hopeless. Had the Parliament 
been allowed to rc'.cruit its numbers' 
without dissolving.! tsidf — the measure 
which it constantly desired, and whidl 
Cromwell would not hear of, though^ 
without a, doubt, it was the very Hn® 
of conduct which his own practical 
sagacity uoiild have led him to, if his 
heart Jmd been in the business — tUo 
minds of mgii would have liad time to 
si'.ttle and reflect, and a mode of ffo- 
vornmeiit, which had alroaily existed 
for some years, ‘might have been 
adopted by tin? general coiiS(‘nt. 

IVfi look upon tli(i Ri^storation very 
calmly, vi^rv satisfactorily, for whom 
a second revolution has placed another 
dynasty upo« the throne, goveniing 
upon principles (piito dilferent fmm 
those Avhieli w(‘re rooted in the Stumt^h 
W(5 see the Restoration, witli^lie 
Revolution ol‘ 1088 at its back, and 
almost consider them as om? event. 
Put a most loyal and c^>ntenl(Ml sub- 
j<rt of (iueen Victoria, would liaA^ 
b(^*n a Uominonwealtlisman in those 
days. How could it 1 hen iiave been 
foresiMMi that all the poAvev, aiidprivi^ 
lege, and splendour of royalty, sliould 
exist only to protect i\\it Imv, to secure 
the ecjual rights of all — that monarchy, 
3‘etainiiig a traditionary awe and ma- 
jesty derived from remote times, 
should remain mnougst us to supply 
to a rejiresentutive goveiaiinent that 
poAvtiiful, constant, and im])artial exe- 
cutive Avliicli, from the mere elements 
of a republic, it is so ditiieult to ex- 
tract V WJio could have imagined- that 
a popular legislature, and the siijire- 
macy of the law, could have been 
fortuiiat('ly combined and sco-urcKl un- 
der the shadoAV of th(? monarchy? 
Uiilighteiied minds at that time 
not have looked calmly tOAvaitis a 
Restoration ; they i>robab]y thought^ 
or uould have been led to think, thkt^ . 
in the jiositioii they then were, it 
better to tak(j the constitution of Hoi* 
land, than the government of France^ 
for their model. 

But the multitude — with Avhat env 
thusiasin they Welcomed the restoraRt 
tioii of the Stuarts ! ’Very true, 
the Protectorate was no antagonist td 
monarchy. Republican pride wna 
never eidled forth to contend in the 
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mind a^mst the feeling of 
and an attaohmciit to kingp. 
p®rc Protectorate wa»- itself a mu- 
pllfirehy without its s}>]eudour, or the 
|;J|»re&tige of hereditary gi’eatixcss. • Jt 
la monarchy under the Geneva 
Jfkown. Was it likely that the popn- 
mce would accept of this in lieu of 
Fj the ^ crowned and jewelled royalty 
JaSrbich was wont to till its hnagina- 
|':ijfeh>nV 

However, tlic experiment - — fortn- 
‘hately for us, as llie result has turned 
— ^.was never destined to be made. 
Cromwell dissolved the Long I'arlia- 
5 ment. Ho now stood alone, he and 
)' 'the army, , tlm sole power in the state. 
!,His tirst measufo, that of sending a 
'^mmons in his- own name, to persons 
oi his own choice, and thus, without 
any popular election T»hatcvc;r, as- 
sembling what is called the Little 
pi^iauient or llareboncs Parliament, 
shws a singular aiulacity, ami jwoves 
^ow little traTnmolled he was him- 
self by traditionary or constitutional 
itiaxims. lie' who would not allow 
'>tfie Long Parliament to n'cniit its 
, juimbers, and thus escajie the iHU'ils 
a free election of an altog<*llier 
' new assembly, extricates himself from 
the liamc embarr^issment by electing 
'thfi. whole Paiiiament himself. Some 
liistorlans have represented this mea- 
"Siure as having for its very object to 
, eireate a^lditional confusion, and ren- 
4or himself, and his own dictatorial 
: »’|ioWer, more necessary to tlic stat<‘. 
^ft^ has not apjwared to us in this 
■llglit. We see in it a bold but rude 
'assay at goveniment. lu this oftV 
^ -tiand manner of constituting a Paiiia- 

« nt, we detect the mingled daiing 
the Puritan and the Soldier. In 
'neither of these characters w^as he 
"likely to have much respect for legal 
;*maxlms, or rules of merely human 
■ Contrivance. Cromwell was educating 
'himself tor the Statesman: at this 
"juncture it is the Puritan General that 
‘We have befoix^ us. 

The Little Parliament having blun- 
' tiered on til) it had got itself entangled 
' lii the Mosaic dis])onsation, resigned 
i ' it^ power the hands of him wiio 
it. Thereupon a nmv 
of Governments is framed, 
advice of the council of 
appointing Cromwell Pro- 


tector, and providing for the election 
of a PaiiHUmont. ^ 

Tins Paiiiament beingeiectedi falls, 
of course, on the discussion of tins 
veiy Instrument of government. 
Henceforth Croinwoirs great diffi- 
culty is the management of , his Par- 
liaments. llio sj>cechea he delivered 
to them at various times, and wliioh 
o(*cii))ythe third volume of the w'Ork be- 
fore ns, ar(i *)f high historical interest. 
They arc in every res])ect superior to his 
letters. Neither will their pemsal be 
found to be of tliaf arduous and pain- 
ful nature wiiich, from the r(^putatioii 
tiny have had, most persons will be 
dis])Ose(l to ex)>ect. Tha sermoji may 
weary, but tlic speech is ahvays 
fraught with meaning ; and the mix- 
ture of sermon and spiHich togetlier, 
portray tlie man with singular dis- 
tinctness. AVe sec the Puritan diviHe, 
the Puritan soldier, becomindj^the 
Puritan statesman. Ilis orif^ally 
poweifnl inind is excited to fresh 
exertion by Jiis onerous and exalted 
position. But lie is still constant to 
himself. Very interesting is the ex- 
hibition presented to ns of this power- 
ful intellect, tramm(*llcd by its Puri- 
tanism, breaking out in flashes of 
strong sense, ami relapsing again into 
the ]m(‘rilities of the sect. But as 
it fhlls u)xm the strong sense to aef, 
and on the puerilities only to preachy 
the man conies out, upon the w’hoh*, 
as a gi’eat and able governor. 

* The reputation which Oliver's 
speeches have- liome, * as being in- 
volved, spiritless, toftuous, and even 
purjioscly confused, has resulted, we 
think, from this — ^^that an opinioirof 
the w hole has been formed iVom 
examination of a few, and chietij4|p 
those which wttc delivered on the oc- 
casion of his refusing the otfei*ed title 
of king. His conduct on this occa- 
sion, it would be necessary for an his- 
torian paiticularly to investigate, and 
in the dischargii of tins duty he would 
Imve peruse a scries of discourses 
undoubtedly of a very bewildering 
character. 'I’hey are the only speeche.s 
of Cromwell or which it can be said 
tliat their meaning is not clearly, and 
even fombly cxpressetl. And in this 
case it is quite evident, .that he had no 
distinct moaning to express ; he had 
no dljlinite answ’er to give the Pariia- 
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ment who wore petitioning liim to 
take the title of king. He was anxious 
to gain time — he was talking agmmt 
Ume — an art which wc modems only 
have thoroughly mastered. How 
CQidd Cromwell, who was no great 
rhetorician, he otherwise than pal- 
inibly confused, and di^tnous and in- 
tricate ? Nothing can be clearer tliau 
that he himself leant towar(ls the 
opinion of the rarliamcnt, that it 
w^ould be good policy to adopt the 
royal title. It was so connected with 
the old attachment}^ and associations 
of Knglishraeii, it had so long given 
force to the language of the law, its 
claims W(;re so iruicli bett(a* known, 
its prerogatives so iniicli bett(T under- 
fit ood than tliosc of the lunv title of 
Ih’otector, that the resumption t)f it 
must have appeared very advisable. 
But the army had been all ahmg 
tigl^ug against the King. Whilst to 
the lawyer and the citizen the title 
was still the most honourable, and 
over to be venerated, to the soldier of 
the Commonwealth it had become a 
tenn of reproach, of execration, of uii- 
spaiing hostilit}\ Oliver Cromwell 
might well hesitate before assuming 
a title whicli might forfeit for him 
the allegiance of a great ])ovtion 
i)f the anny. lie deferred his aiis^ver, 
to have an oppoi’tunity for esti- 
mating the nature and amount of the 
resistance he might expect from that 
<liiartcr ; and he came t<» the con- 
elusion, that the risk of unsettling- the 
atlectious .of the army was not to be 
incun’ed for either any personal grati- 
fication to himself (which We take to 
have not weighed much with him) in 
assuming the title king, or for the 
Hdvantagcs which might accrue from 
it in the ultimate settlement of the 
nation. His addresses, therefore, to 
the rarlinnient on this occasion not 
being definite answers to the Tarlia- 
mciit, nor intended to be such, but 
mere .postponements of his answer, 
were necessarily distinguished by iii- 
; decision, uncertainty, and all sorts of 
obscurities. But, these excepted, his 
8p(‘ec‘Jies, however deficient in what 
pertains to the art of composition^ in 
terseness, or luotfaod, or elegance of 
phrase, arc iicvar wanting in the great 
esscntials'^the expression of his uuian- 
ing in a very earnest and forcible 
manner. The mixture of sermon and 


speech, we allows is not inviting ; 
the sermon is just as clear, perhapsj? 5 
as any which the diaplain of 
House would have preached to them/ 
and it must be remeinl>ered, tlia^to , 
explain his meaning, hk }>oliticai sent* 
timents, the sennon was as neceasafy:. 
as the speech. 

By the ueW instnuncMit of govern# 
meut, the Protector, with Ills councily/ 
was authorised, in the interval before 
the linnet ing of i*arUainenf,: to isfeuo ‘ 
such ordinances as might be deemed 
necessary. This interval our Puri- 
tan governor veiw consistently em- 
ploywl, first of all, ill establishing a 
gospel ministry throughout tiie nation. 
Thirty-eight cJiosen'mcu, “ the ac- 
knowledged flower of English Puri-' 
tanism,'’ were nominated a Supremo 
(.Jommissiou, i‘or flic trial of public 
]u*eaehers. An3^ person lioldiug n 
church -living, or prct(‘nding to tlie 
titlies or clergy-dues, was to be tiied 
ami ajiproved of by these men.' A 
very vepublicau arraugcMiumt,’’ saytf' 
IVlr Carh'Ie, “ such as could be made ,^^ 
on Ihe sudihm, but was found ha 
\)riic,ticQ to work well.” 

'J'his and other ordinances having 
issued, his first Parliament mceta. 
it cannot Wt said that our, Puritail^ 
Protector docs nut rise to the ftiji 
level of his jiosition. One might* de- 
scribe him as something of a propa- 
gandist, disposed to teach his doctrine 
of the rights of Christian men to the 
world at large. It is thus he opens 
his address: — Gentlemen, Y^gju 
are met here on tJie greatest occasion 
that, 1 believe, Eiiglaiul ever saw ; 
having n]>on ,your shoulders the inte- 
i*ests of three, great nations, with the 
territories belonging to them ; 
truly J belu‘ve \ may say it without 
any hyperbole, yon have upon y0UV 
shoulde,rs the interest of all tlierClmf^ 
tian people in the world. And tiie, 
expectation is, that I should let yatt 
know, as far as 1 have cognisaucp of 
it, the occasion of jour assembling 
together at this time/’ . . . 

But this Parliament fell upon rite 
discussion, as we have said, of tjio. 
very instrument of go>|prnineut uQ^r 
which they had been Called tpgetfe^* 
Mr Carlyle is as impatient as. was 
Oliver himself at tliis proceeding of 
tlie “ lyilkiug appiiratus;” But .SpvT 
could it be otherwise? Everything 
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hod taken place since the dieso* 
of the Long Parliament was 
by mere arbitrary authority;. 
^Ipiue present Piu'liauieut, however 
togetlier, must consulei* itself 
Ike only legitihiate, the only coustitu- 
power: it mmt look into this 
iJ^tostrument of govenmieiit. But if it 
i'wm impossible hot to commence the 
r. dlftettssion, it was e(j[ually impossible 
I'/mm to conclude it We all know to 
^ ; iviiat length a debate will run upon a 
l:;ddnstitutio]ial question ; and here 
w^as not one such question, but 
I whole constitution to be discussed. 

vaiu they debated “ from eight iu 
' |he morning to eight at night, witJi an 
for refreshment about noon:” 

: there was no probability of their ever 
) ^SOHxiifg to a condusioii. 

\ This wwild never do. Oliver shuts 
Itt) the Parikment-house, stations 
V Ilia musketeers at tlic door, calls the 
inaBibere to him, presents them with 
, in. parchment, a little thing,” to 
acknowledging his authority, 
and tells them he will open tlie door 
nf the House to such only as shall 
jput their names to it. We. will (piote 
aome parts. of tlie speech he iliade to 
' them on this occasion, and oui* readers 
llkll judge whether such a speech, 
delivered by the living manCroriiwell, 

^ Wan likely to tail in effect, whether it 
was deficient in meaning or iu energy. 
':rW^ shall omit the parenthetical eom- 
J jjhents of the editor, bccaus<^, how - 
these may amuse and relieve the 
, header who Is making his Avay through 
the whole work, and who becomes 
familiarised with tlieir style, they 
!, would only eoniusc and distract the 
>*4rf;tention iu a brief extract. The 
fl^hgle wonls or phrases which he has 
introduced, merely to make the sense 
clem', are retaumd whenever they iirc 
really necessary for this purpose, and 
without the inverted commas by 
which they arc properly (Ustiuguished 
hi th<S text. We will premise, that 
tjhti protestations wdiich Cromwell 
here makes, that he did not seek the 
.^bveminent, but was eaniesily peti- 
tiipjnal to imdei'takc it, may well, iu 
tanf% When he had once 
the Long Parliament, it was 
no longer a matter of choice for him- 
or others whether he woulil take 
reins government. To whom 
he commit them? From that 


time, the government rested upon hie* 
shoulders. ^ IT he had manifested at 
Wish to withdraw fi*om the burden ho* 
had thus brought down upon himselfV 
there is no doubt but that he would 
have been earnestly petitioned to re- 
main at his post. The greatest enemy 
of Oroinwell,^f he had been a love^* 
of his country, would have joined iu 
such a petition ; would have besought 
him to remain at the helm, now he, 
had thrown all other steersmen over- 
board. No ; he must not quit it now. * 
He is there for the rest of his life, to 
do battle with the .waves, an<l navi - 
gate amongst rocks and quicksands as 
best he may. 

Lcit us Ii(iar his own statement and 
defence of the manner in which he 
be<*-ame iwlvauced and “ captive” to 
hk liigli and perilous place. 

" G I3NTT.EM12N, It is llOt loilg sillCC I 

met yoa In this place, npon an ocoaaion 
which gave me much more content ami 
comfort than this doth. That which I 
have now to say to you will nefed no pre- 
amble to let me into my discourse ; for 
the occasion of this meeting is plain 
enough. I could have wished, with all 
my heart, there had been no cause for it. 

At our former meeting 1 did acquaint 
you what was the first ribc of tliis govern- 
ment which hath called you hither, and 
by the authority of which you have cornu 
hither. Among other things which I 
then told you of, 1 said you were a Free 
Parliament ; and so you are, whilst you 
own the government and authority which 
called you hither. But certaihly tliat 
word (Free Parliament) implied a reci- 
procity, or it implied nothing at all. In- 
deed, there was a reciprocity implied and 
expressed ; and I think your actions and 
carriages ought #o be suitable. But I 
see it will bo necessary for me now at 
little to magnify my offied*, which I ha* 
not been apt to do. I have been of thia 
mind, 1 have been always of this mimb 
since 1 first entered upon my office. If 
God will not bear it up, let it sink ! — but 
if a duty be incumbent upon mo, to bear 
my testimony to it, (which in modesty £ 
have hi they to forborne,) 1 am, ill some 
measure, necessitated thereunto : and 
therefore tJiat will be the prologue to my 
discourse. 

" I called not mys^ilf to this place. I 
say again, I called' ndt myself to this 
place ! Of that God is witness : and 1 
have many witiiese«%iPlio, 1 do belie 
could lay down thm lives bearing wit- 
ness to the truth of that, namely, that I ' 
called not myself to this place i And^ 
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being ia 1 bear no^ witness to myself 
or my offtoe ; but Ged and the people of 
these nations have also borne testimony 
to it. If my calling be Arom God, and 
my testimony from the people, Ood and 
the people shidi take it from me, else I mill 
vot part with U ! 1 should be false to the 
trust that God hath placed in me, and to 
the interest of the people of these nations 
if I did. 

“ f was by birth a gentleman ; living 
neitlier in any considerable height, nor 
yet ill obscurity. 1 have been called to 
‘Several employments in the nation — to 
serve in Parliament and others ; and, 
not to be over^tedious, 1 did endeavour 
to discharge the duty of an honest man, 
ill those services, to God and his people’s 
interest, and to the Commonwealth ; 
liaving, when time was, a competent 
acceptation in the hearts of men, and 
some evidences thereof. 1 resolve not to 
recite the times, and occasions, and op- 
portunities, which have been appointed 
me by God to serve liim in ; nor the pre- 
sence and blessing of God, therein bearing 
testimony to me. 

Haviiig had some occasion to see, 
together with my brethren and coniitry- 
lueu, a happy period put to our sharp 
wars and contests with the then common 
enemy, 1 hoped, in Fj private' capacity, to 
have reaped the fruit and beneiit, together 
with my brethren, of our hard labours 
and hazards : the eigoyment, to wit, of 
peace and liberty, and the privileges of a 
Christian and a man, iii some equality 
with others, according as it should please 
the Lord to dispense unto me. And 
when 1 say God had i>iit an end to our 
wars, or at least brought them to a very 
hopeful issue, very near an emi,— after 
Worcester fight, — 1 came up to London 
to pay iny service and duty to the Par- 
liameut which then sat, hoping that all 
minds would have been disposed to answer 
what seemed to be the mind of God, 
namely, to give peace and rest to his 
people, and especially to those who had 
bled more than others in the carrying on 
of the military affairs, — I was mu<^ dis- 
appointed of my expectation. For the 
issue did not prove so. Whatevei" vmy 
be boasted or misrepresented, it was not so, 

.so 7 

‘‘ I can say in the simplicity of my 
souJ, 1 love not, 1 love not, — 1 declined it 
in my former speech,'— I say, I love not 
to rake into sores, or to discover naked- 
nesses I The thing I drive at is this ; f 
say to you, I hoped to have had leave to 
retire to a private life. 1 begged to be 
dismissed of my charge ; 1 begged it 
again and again ; aiid God be judge be- 
tween me and all men if 1 lie in this 


matter t That 1 lie not in matter of fa^, 
is known to very many but whether 
tell a lie iu my heart, as labouring to re« ; 
present to you what was not'Upou my' 
heart, I say the Lord judge*. Let 
charitable men, who measure othera hj: 
themselves, judge as they please. Am 
the matter of fact, I say it is true. ' A#; 
to the ingenuity and integrity of . 
heart in that desire*--! do appeal, as bev.: 
fore, upon the truth of that also. ButX. 
could not obtain what my soul longed*' 
for. And the plain truth is, 1 did afWr^ 
wards apprehend some more of opinion!^ ' 
(such the differences of their judgment 
from mine,) that it could not well be. ^ 

“ I confess L am- iu some strait to say 
what 1 could say, and what is true, of 
what then followed. I pressed the Par-' 
liament, as a member, to period them* 
selves ; once and again, and again, and 
ten, nay twenty times over. 1 told themt 
for I knew it better than any one man in 
the parliament could ’know it, because of 
my manner of life, which had led mo* 
every where up and down tlie aai|ioi|^, 
thereby giving me to see and know, th^' 
temper and spirits of all men, and of thei 
best of men— that the nation loathed * 
their sitting. I knew it. And so far aa- 
1 could discern, when they were dissolved^ 
there tms not so much ns the barking of til 
doij, or any general or visible repining, 
at it. 

And that there was high cause fnic’ 
their dissolution, is most evident : not only 
in regard there was a just fear of that 
parliament’s perpetuating tliemselves, bat 
because it actually was their d^^sijgn,..^ 
Had not their heels been trod upon by 
importunities from abroad, even to tiireatSj: 
I believe there never would have be^ 
any thoughts of rising, or of going oni 
of that room, to the world’s end. 1 
self was sounded, and by no 'mean per* 
sous tempted ; and proposals were made 
me to that very end : that the parliament, 
might be thus perpetuated ; that the, 
vacant places might be supplied by 
elections, and so continue from geueriii^ 
tion to geueration.” / 

lie proceed-s to object to the 
sure wMdi the J^arliamcnt was realljf 
about to pass, that it would have^esta^V 
blLslied an uninterrupted snccessioli (ft, 
ParUameiits, that there would hav^' 
been a legislative power alwaya|* 
sitting/’ which would thereby 
encroached ui)oa the executive pow^!, 
The speech f hen eiilargeifon thegehe^W 
assent of the jg^oplc, of the army,, of'* 
the judges, of the civic powers, 
instrmneut of goveiiimeut, to tie 
tcctoratc, and on the implied assentl 






gim by 
iHek comiuidslons un4er.it. 

this being so, tliougli t toH yon 
speech that you were a free 
iH^ament^ yet X thought it was uiider^ 
wo4 withalthat 1 woe the Protector, an4 
Ipe aulherity that" called you ! That 1 
pVBsefi^^oh of tlia governiueitt by a 
jgbnd right Gp4 and man. And 1 
tiieyp, that if the Icarufedost'men in this 
^i6n were called to show a precedent 
mlfy clear of a government so many 
^^ye, approved of, they would not in all 
|ie^ search find it. And if the fact be 
why should we sport w'ith it ? With 
‘business BO serious I . . . Por you 

[l^.disWu or not to own it; for you to 
,^t*with parliamentary authority esive- 
'|<^lilly, in the disowning of it, contrary ‘to 
i^e very fundamental things, yea against 
very root itself of this establishment, 
and not own the authority by which 
you sit — is that which I believe asto- 
' nUheth more men than myself ; and doth 
itHB ^jtugerously disappoint and discompose 
tithe nation, as any thing that could have 
'been invented by the greatest enemy to 
peace and welfare.” 

»>'’\^fter drawing the distiiictiou bc- 
fuiidamchtc'ils, which may not 
: ;be shaken, and ciiTumstantials, which 
fit is iu the power oi’ Parliaim'nt to alter 
bad modify, he continues 

I rrould it had not been needful for 
to call you hither to expostulate these 
with you, aud in such a manner as 
l^ut necessity hath uo law. Feigned- 
imaginary necessities, are the 
pl^ieBt cozenage which man can pui^ 
the providence of God, and make 
' f jpretenGes to break known rules by. But 
ie as legal, as carnal, and as stupid to 
(^tibink that there arc no necessities which 
manifest and real, because necessities 
be abused or feigned. 1 havo to 
:\ijay, the wilful throwing away of this 
il^i^ornment, such as it is, so owned by 
' ; !$fed,fio approved by men, so w'ituessed 
aa was mentioned above, were a thing 
i} ^jUch<^and in reference to the good of 
\ itli^e ^^ination8 and of posterity — lean 
be willing to be rolled into my grave 
' \t»ni hmied with iufamyf than J can give 


f; unto ! 



you have, called hither to save 
li^tioh — nati^s... Yon had the best 
deed, gi Hite Christian world put 
/trust, when yon came hither, 
•the. affairfi of these nations de< 
to yon in peace and quiet; 
, and we all arc, put into au 
iurbed pdssession, nobody making 


ti(le to ua. , !i;^ir^hgh t^he blessing of CUhL*« 
our eneih|es we hopeiesls and sOhUerOdl 
We liad ,peaOe^ ht bteme:.; ' Jeaee with 
almost all dur neighbours round abOnt. 
To have our ’ peace s^d interest, whereof , 
those were onr hopes the other day, thus 
shaken/ and put under such a eonfusiou ; 
and onrselvee rendered hereby almost the 
scorn and contempt of those strangeira 
who are amongst us to negotiate their 
maaters* ahaira 1 . . . Who shall an-; 
awer for these things to God or to me,ir ! 
To men, to the people who scut you 
hither ? who looked . for refreshmentt 
from you ; who looked for nothing but 
peace and quietness, and rest and settle- 
ment ? When we come to give au ac- 
count to them, we shall have it to say, 

‘ Oh, wc quarrelled for the’ Liberty of 
England ; we contested, and went to 
confusion for that! — Wherein, I pray you, 
for the Liberty of England ? 1 appeal to 

the Lord, that the desires and endeavours 
we have had — nay, the things will speak 
for tbemsyilves,— the liberty of England, 
the liberty of the people, the avoiding of 
tyrannous impositions cither upon men 
as men, or Christians as Christians, — is 
made so safe by this act of settlement, 
that it will speak for itself.” 

'Hio T'rot(‘ctor tlion tolls thorn Ihnt, 
“soeing tlie authority whioh callotl 
them is so little valued and so mnoli 
slighted, lie had caused a stoj> to be 
pnt to their entraiiee into the Tarlia- 
ineiit-houHC,” iiuliJ a certain “ soino- 
what,” which would be found “in tlio 
lobby without the l*jirliameiit-door” 
— an adhesion to the government in 
its fundamentals — should be iftigned. 

This extract, as 'will be readily sup- 
posed, would lead to afar too favourable 
opinion of (Jronnvoll’s oratory, if Un- 
derstood as a spceiiuen of his usual 
manner of six'aking ; but our readers 
'will probably confess, iliaf they did not 
expect tliat the speeches of Cromwell 
'would havo yielded such an extract. 

Oliver has, it will be observed, a 
singularly inod(‘st way of sjieaking of 
his political remedies and projects. 
In referring, on a later occa^ion^ to his 
major-generals, he says, “1^-uly wdien 
that insurnxtion was, w’c did dhd out 
a little" poor invention, which I heay 
has been nineh regretted. I say there 
was a little thine/ invented, wdiich was 
the erectiiig of your major-generals, 
to have a little inspection upon the 
people thus divided, thus discontented, 
thus aissartisfied.” On the present 
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tlife ** Soilttewlia^ ^Mdolri$ Tk^re W n<A <i imn ^t^n^ C(Skk «W5 
to be, lobby cff tfccS Bonpht it; no, nt}tt a ndr a i^i?i 


U^wiOTit-4oor,^\was, ^craUttljii demur* 
accepted aod signed by alhbnt a pcr^ 
tain number of doclareil republicans. 
The pariiomcnt afterwards fell fiwm 
tlie discussion of a whole constitution, 
to debates apparently as warm, and 
Us endless, upon jioor Biddle , the 
Quaker. Uud other kindred subjects. 
Tims tlieir allotted session of five 
months passed ; at the end of which 
lime CromAvcIl dissolved them. 

“1 do not. know ivhat you have 
been doing,” he tells them in his 
s])eech on tliis occasion. “ I'do not 
know Avhctlier you have becMi alive or 
(lead. I have, not onc.(‘ heard from 
you all this time — 1 have not — and 
that 3^011 all know.” 

( b*omw(;irs s(*eon(l paririiment ma- 
nifested a wiser industiy, and a more 
haruiouioiis temper — thanki? to one 
oftbe Protector’s “ little inventions.” 


Boupht it; no, not a ' 9^1 HOr a 
treading upon, EnglUh ground. Buti.cpa*^ 
templatitig the ead cobdiiioh 
nations, relieved froih Un^^intestinevi|ri£^ 
into a sis; or Bciven ycar^* peace, I dm 
ihiiik'the nation happy therein. ’ But' 
be petitioned tlierounto, and to be a(|p / 
vised by you to 'undertake suqh a geyortff'- 
ment, a burden too heavy for any 'erefkf ^ 
ture— jand this to be done by the HoiiadT * 
whicirthen had the legislative capaeit;^' 
— certainly I did look that the same 
who made the frame, should make it goM ' 
unto me. I can sag, in the prestitiee of 
God, in comparison xcith irkom we 
hut 7ike poor crecjung ants upon the 
eax'th, I would hare been glad to ha^o 
I iced under ang iroodside, to hare kept a. 
flock of sheep, rather than haee undertaken 
such a government as this. But, under-^^ 
taking it by the advice and petition of 
you, T did look that y^oii who had offered ' 
it iiuto me, should make it good.” ^ . 

11(5 con chides thus : — , * 


Kacli memlxT was to be in*ovidcd with 
a certifictit(3 before- (mtt;rjug the house; 
*■ but n(*ar one hundred bimourable 
ge,utl(;inen get no ccrtitictate — 
none provid(‘d bir them — and without 
eertiticjito tluM’o is no admittancci. 
Soldiers stand ranked at the door; no 
man enters witlumt his eertificat(* ! ” 
'The slit}' re])nblieaiis, and known tur- 
bulent persons, are excluded. From 
this Ibirli ament (’romw(jll accejits 
again the Jbotector, and is 

iiistalli^^j^^^jL m’cat state ; things 
take aspect ; tlie major-- 

generals are^iippressed ; a House of 
Lords is instituted ; and a settlement 
of the nation seems at last effectiid. 

But the second sessi(»n of this 1 -ar- 
liament relapsed again into a restive 
and republican •liumoiir. The ex- 
cluded menib(U's had been admitted, 
and (lebatiis arose about this “other 
house,” as tliey Avere disposed to 
nominate tlic TJords. So much con- 
fusion resulted in the country froiiv 
this unsettled slate of tlie represen- 
tative assembly, and so many insur- 
rectionary designs were fostered by 
it, that the Protector was compell(*d 
abruptly to dissolve the Parliament. 
Jle tejUs them: — 

^’Tbat which hfought me into the 
capacity I now statin, was the petition 
and advice given 'm by you, who, in 
reference to tlie ancient constitution, did 
dra^ me to accept the place of Protector* 


“ It hath been not only yonr endeavour , 
to pervert the army while you have been* 
sitting, and to draw them to state the 
question about a * Commouwealth p but 
some of you have be(m listing of personej^ 
by commission of Charles Stuart, to joihi^ 
with any insurrection that may be ihadCfi; ' 
And what is like to come upon ibis, 
enemy being ready to invade us, but evcec 
present blood and confusion ? And if 
this be so, T do assign it to this causes 
your not assenting to what you did in- 
vite me to by your petition and advioe^' iptii 
that which might prove the BettlettSwir W - 
the nation. And -'if be 
your sitting, and ibid be your 
tMnk it high time that an end be put fdf! 
yonr sitting. * And I do dissolve this Pi^', 
liament ! And let God be jiidgChetweeuf^ 
you and me !” . f ’ 

Tt is at this latter period of 
care(5r that the character of Crowiw,.' 
well, to o!ir apprelMUisiori, stantja 
to gi'(5at08t adA'antage, becoim^fl 
graA’O., and solemn, and CBtitoabW*, 
Otlii^r dictators, other nmti of 
tions aims and fortumis, sboAv the«t^’ ^ 
selves, for the most part, less 
more tyrannous than oA^er, ' 

lout aiul seitish, avIiqii they ; 
obtained the lajjt nin ard of 
striving, and imssesli^d themselAreil^ ■ 
tlie seat of jiower. It Ajvas otherv^f^ , 
with Cromwell. He became 
moderate, his views mono 
his temper milder anti moi*e/'peaiie!v^ 
The stormy passions of th^ 
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orcrblo’vni, the> intricate and 
pastniges his political 
ifSCm been left behind ; and now, 
S^tttevcr may have been the errors 
‘!#;tlle pfist, and however his own am- 

t lon or rashness may have led him 
itvhe occupied a position wliich he 
imight say with trutlr he hold for bis 
noirntry's good. Forsake it he coidd 
]®©t. Kepose in it he could not. A 
^anof TOligions Impeding, of strong 
fj^scientiousness, though tainted with 
T^sSperstition, he could not but fe<d the 
^ffteat rosi»onsll)iiify of that ]U)sition. 

Tulgar iisin-por is found at tliis ora 
■Sp^liis career to sink into tlio voliiptu- 
or (‘Iso to vent his dissalisfiod 
kimour in acts of cruelty and ‘0]>pres- 
jslon. Cronnvoll must govern, and 
to his b(*st. The restless and 
’^iWfdent spirit that had over ])rompted 
Inm onwai'ds and upwards, and whwh 
had earned' him to that high ]ilace, 
was now upon th<^ ’wane. It had 
txotJK) him to that giddy pinnacle, and 
ihreat(Sncd to l(iave him tlun*o. M(m 
Were now aiming a( his life; the 
astosin w^as alnoad ; one-half the 
i^orld w'as ox(‘crating him ; we doubt 
imt that he spoke* ’witJi siin'ority when 
lie said, that “ he would gladly live 


civil government,* and become Lonl 
Projtector, ho has thought and learned 
much statemanship. But as* a 
statesman, he is still first, of all the 
l^uritan. It is worth while to observe 
how his foixiign policy, which' has 
l>eeo justly adinifcd, took its turn 
and direction fr(*m his religious feel- 
ings. ‘ He made alliances with the 
Protestant powers of the north, and 
assumed a firm attitude, of liostility 
towards Spain — and reasons of state* 
may have had some sway in doteu'- 
miiiing him to these immsurcs *, but 
his groat motive for hostility with 
Spain was, that she stood “ at tlu*. 
head of the anti Christian interest” — 
‘^'vvas descvilKMl in the Scriptures to 
be pa))al and antichrist ian.” 

“ Why, truly your great enemy is 
tlie Spaniard, lie is a natural enemy. 
Tie is naturally so throiigliout, by rea- 
son of That ouinity that Is in him 
against whatev(n' is of (lod. . . . 

Your ciKuny, as 1 tell you, naturally, 
by that antipathy which is in him,— 
aud also providentially, (that is, by 
special ordering of Providence.) An 
(‘umity is put in him by flod. ‘ T will 
jnit an enmity botwTen thy seed and 
her s<H*d.’ whiefi go(*s but for litth* 


iBtider any w'Oodsid(*, and k(*(*]) a flock among statesmen, but is more consi- 
.^ol^hcep.” He w<mld gladly laydown derable than all things. ^ And he that 
burden, bnt he cannot ; can lay it considc'rs not such natur|f enmity, tin*, 
only in the grave. The sere pf^widenlial eiiinity ai 
jfilll^llll^llow hmf is falling on the accidental^ 1 think 
■MHH Puritan, quainied w^Ith the 

of C^od,” — 

the acTflSfSil^ of hi.s In fine, wo se(* in * 

^lip^adiccs has, in his l(»ng and wide whew and throughout 


ell as th(i 
pi> wclkac- 
mm tbe. 


IWmh, the aenffifon^nm of hi.s In fine, wo se(* in TOWhwen, evety 
o^ddiccs has, in his l(»ng and wide whew and throughout, the genuine, 
Eltei^UKse with mankind, abated; 1ms fervid Puritan — the Puritan ge- 
ijpeat duties h^ve taught liiin mode- m^nd, the Puritan statesman. He 


^ t duties h^ve taught liiin mode- m^nd, the Puritan statesman. He 
m of many kiwtls ; there ^'cmains was a man, and, therefoi'<», doubtless 
P#,tl|e fiery sectarian, wiio so hastily ambitions; he rose though a scene 
turned fh& buckle of his girdfe of civil as well as military contest, 
^l^ind him,- little more than his and, doubtless, was not imaequaintod 
Jlrinness and conscicntiop.sness : his Avith divssimulatton ; but if w(i would 


llitmness that, as lie truly said, “could 
‘ be bold with men his comiBciontious- 


i nW, which shade the jiower heattained bored in histoiy, 


d(^scribo him briefl}^ it is as the Grkat 
l^TjniTAN that he must ever be remem- 


<by timt boldness, a burden and a 
; hipw i^esponsibility.. 

J \ We have not lxMm uoav four years 
npw ards in^his government,” 
ife# the Ptbfccclir, in one of his 


In parfing company with the editor 
of these letters and speeches, w’e feel 
that we have not done justice to the edi- 
torial industry and research wiiich 
A'olumos display. Our space would 


^ ** to be totally igiioftmt of , not jiermit it. For the same reason 

mh^t thit^s may be of the greatest we have’s been unable to quote several 
^Sheemmetit to ui^.^ No; this man instmioesbf vivid narrative, which we 
litas hot bciejn an idle scholar. Since had hoped to transfer to our own. 
;4hfe Lord General took fh^ reins of pages. * And as to our main qumrrei: 
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with him — thus anlra^reonfs adoption 
or Puritanioal bile and ftnperstitinn^ — 
•we have been haunted all along by a 
suspicion we have occasionally *ex- 
prcRSod, that the inaTi cannot be in 
earnest. Ke could not have been so 
abandoned by his comraon sense; lie 
has been so acciistoined to mingle 
sport, and buffoonery, and all sorts of 
wilful extravagance, with his most 
serious mood, tliat he perhaps does not 
know himself wh(*u, and lunyfar, he 
is ill earn(^st. In turning over the 
loaves of his work, we ligid., towards 
the end ^f the second volume, upon 
the folUnving passage, which may, 
perhaps, ex])iain the temper of the 
writer, when he is abetting and en- 
couraging bis fanath'al heroes. He 
is iilteviiig some sarcasms ii]>on the 
jjoor ‘‘ art of spoeoU." 

‘‘Is there no sacredness, then, any 
1‘onger iu the miracailmis tongue of 
man ? Is his h(‘ad become a wretched 
cracked pitcher, on which you Jingle 
to frighten crows, and makes bees 
hive? He fills me with ten’or, this 
two-legged rh(*torical phantasm 1 
could long for an ( )li ver vithou’t rheto- 
ric at all. I could long Tor a Mahomet, 
■wiiosc persuasive eloquence, with wild- 


flashingh®aa1i’And8cniiifcer,is, ‘Wretdk-^ 
cd moral, give up that ; or by the Et«p^ , 
n^, thy maker and mine, I will kill thee t • 
Thoii blasphemous seandalous mis- 
birth of Nature, is not even th&t the 
kindest thing 1 can do for thee, 
thou n^pent not, and alter in the 
of Allah? 

To this sort of satirical humour— 
to “the truth of a song,” — not Diyas- 
dustJilmself would call upon him to . 
swear. And may not all his rhap 
godies upon liis “ sword-in-hana” 
Ibiritans be little more than an ampli- 
fieatiou of this mie passage? And, 
if wo insist upon* it, that a refcu’in by 
the pen, or even by specch-niaking, 
is better than one by i»ike, and musket 
— if we should suggest that matters 
<»f civil governTn(*nt aro better de-, 
cided by civil and political reasoning 
than by metiipluirical texts of Scrip- 
fure, interpreted by prejudice and- 
passion — if we contend for Smdi 
truisms as ^hese, shall we not be^ia * 
danger of occupying some such posi**,' 
tion as the worthy- prelate whose, 
sagacity led him to discover tlult same 
J(wts ill Gullivor\s Travels had surely,^ 
been oA’crchargcd ? 


I.AYS AKD I.EGENPS OF THE yiIAME8,^_ 


— Ox passing the litth? village of 
Evith, once one of tlic'prcUit'-st rusMe 
siKits in Kent, where the, jiarsdii and 
the surgeon formed the heads of the 
community, and its only iiitelligeiwe 
of tlie living w'ovld (lepend<*,d on th<^ 
casual arrival of a boat from the Mar- 
gate Hoy in search of fresh eggs for 
the voyage, a small house was pointed 
out to mo, embos^iined in a dell, which 
would have completely suited the soli-* 
tary tastes of a poet weary of fho 
world : 

* ¥ 

“ Oh, for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Where rumour of oppression aij^d deceit, 
Of unsuccessful, or successful war, 

Might never rea6h me more ! ” 

Fifty years ago, a weeMy “news- 
paper was the only rcmembrancer><30 
either parson or doctor, of the world 


which they had lejCt, and that one wffl 
sent by the, member for the county^ 
ivhen he thought it desirable to ^wa| 
the gJMieral gi’atitiido ^n tfee apprq^]^ 
of n general election. The Thain^^ 
cerlaiuly might remind the vfiia^3 
population that there were inorchantk'^ 
and manners among mankind 
wliat were those passing phantoms' 
them? Jolm the son of Tlmraas live®. ; 
and diwl as Tliomas'the father of JetelfeT 
had lived and died from genorayen td 
generation. The tot news of tho.,; 
American war reached it in the finn^Vj 
of the Woolwdcli gads for peade ; 
the original tidings of the French 
volution, in sinBlar rejoicings 
Battle of Wirterloo. ' . \' 'm 

happy ye, the happiest of your Wadi' 
Who leave alike Ufe*s woestind joys bsr 





Lmj$ and qfthe TItamea. 


lAiptlf, 


the philosophic Cowley ixud 
^siinth Cowley I perfectly agree, 

J' But Erith is this seeue of phito- 
I' i$!Ophy no more. It has now shared 


England, of all kinds of oppression to 
all kinds of couutdes, and finished his 
speech by a recapitulation of all the 
^vishes, wants, woes, and wrongs, 


march of mind : it has become . ^he called them, of Ireland, 


liilpiost a watering-place; it has a 
?^ihmry, a promena<le, lodgings for 
gentlemen, a conventicle, sove- 
^'I'al vigorous poUtldans, three doctors, 

. sUpd, most fatal of all, four steam-boat 
;^4rilvals every day. Solitude has,ded, 
find meditation is no more. 

'■y But, -to my story. Tu that lonely 
fliousc, lived for 'several j’Cars, in the 
^he^huing of tlie century, a singular 
' d[mracter, of whom i¥)tliing more was 
;■ known, than that h<‘ had come from 
'komc distant place of abode;' that he 
kever receiv(*d \\ letter ; and that he 
f never htmt<ul, shot, or tislicd with the 
squiredom of the country, lie was 
oif large form, loud voice, had a sullen 
lo^k, and no tt-iist in her Majesty’s 
!;iiiiinistcrs fur the time being. At 
*J[ougth,^on some occasioiyof peculiar 
.public CKciteinent, the recluse, had 
; .gone to Gravesend, where, tempted by 
lS?e iiiipnlse offcthc moinont, ho had 
^hgokeii tlirpiiglifc his reserve., dasliecf 
(mt 'into a diatribe of singular fierce-* 
ness, but of remarkable poiver, accused 


First dower of the west^ and first gem 
of the ocean.” , 

Within the next twelve hours, a 
pair of Bow Street offioers wore seen 
galloping into the village in a i>osl- 
chaiso and four.^ They brought a 
warrant from the Secretary of State 
to arrest the Irish orator, as a leader 
oT ‘the late Rebellion returned from 
transportation, on his own jftthority, 
lie was captured, and conveyed to 
the* Tower. And this was the last 
lutelligciice of the jiatriot ; except- 
that he appealed to the government 
against all repetition of his Australian 
voyage, and swore that , he pvcfciTed 
the speedier performance of tlio law 
to the operations on the (.■oal-niiiie 
river. A remarkable tempest, whhdi 
broke » all the windows, and thr(»w 
dawn half the chimne\'S of the city, a 
foir weolfs after ; was'supposed by the 
imiiijSAativc to l»e connected with his 
dit^a})f>earanc(^ At all events, he was 
h(jgrd of no mOre. 


TiiK VjsiojT. 

jrimnder pealed and Jfgl 
H’ison’s cas 


i^^Jkened - 

i pallct rose van, 

with fear, a staiwai^i man. 
iiiw he in his tortured sleep, • 

• things 'thatTnake thfc heart-veins creep ( 
Hwept lie through the world of name. 
Chased by shapes tliat none may iiapie i 
Still, ah bai's and win(low;s clanged. 

Still he roared— “ I u'ill bc.hangcd. 

. - 

Sleep haH)«wept him o’er the seas. 

To tlie drear antipodean 

There lijS saw a felon band, 

Chakiejan neck, and spade m lianci. 
Orators, idl sworn to die ♦ 

In “ Old JuelaiKra” cause — or fly 1 
Now, divorced from pike and pen, 

' Digging ditch, and draining fen, 

. Sky tjieh’ ceiling, saml tbeir b^^^ 

Feu »nd flogged,’ and flogged aiuFtcd. 

^ Operatiye.s ! ” Itarangucd ; . 

Ere I’m banisbod — ^TU be hanged. 
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Kow, he strove to sti-ike a light, 

But, a form of giant height 
TJirougli tlic crashing casement sprang ; 
Shattered stanchions round him rang, 

From his eyes a light within 
Showed the blackness of his skin ; 

In Ills lips a huge cigar 
Smouldered, like a dying star ; 

ITolding to the culprit’s cyCs, 

Writ in dame, a scroll of lies. 

Champing jaws with iron fangc'd, 

“ Friend,” cried he, “ you s/iafl be hangjd.” 

’Twixt the tcm])ter and the rogue, 

Tlicn began the dialogue : 

— “ Master — ^shall J rob the state ?” 

“ Not, unless you’d dine off plate.” 

— “ Sliall I try my hand at law V” 

Youll be sure to make a /law.” 

— “ Sliall T jol) in rarliameiit V” 

“ Ymi’ll be richer, cent per cent.” 

— “ Shall I truckle, or talk big? ” 

“You’ll bub* get a judge’s wig, 

Blockheads nia/be cousciiaicc-panged, 
Knaves are pensioned, but, not liauged ! 

— “ iSfaster, must I tlicn escape?” 

“ No,” exelaimed tlie knowing shape, 

“ You sliall iierisli by Lynch-Laiv.” 
’'i'hrough his skull he slnick a claw, 

On the tempest burst a wail, 

Through the bars a serpent- tail. 

Flashing like a lightuing spire, 

St'omed to set the cell on lire ; 

Far and wide was heard th(‘ clang, 

Through the whirlwind as they sprang. 
Many a year the sulphurous funio . 
Stung the nostril in that room. ^ 


.The’^ve#il&eiw, and we swoop 
along by the rich slojics and (loop 
wooded vales of ^hc Kentish shore. 
From time to time little pastoral 
villages emerge, from plantations of 
willows and jioplars, and all water- 
loving trees. Before coming to 'J'ur- 
lleet, wc Inul jiassed a nobh* hill, 
looking over a vast expanse of coun- 
try, on which stands a prim ely man- 
sion, — Belvedere, with its battlements 
glittering above groves as lhi**k as the 
d(^pths oT tlie nittek Forest. Tliis was 
once the mansion of Lord Eardley, one 
of the greatest humorists of the ag(^ — 
the companion of George the Fourth, 
before he ceaseil to be a wdt and be- 
came a king. 

IIoW many delightful things are lost 
to the world, by the woiid’s own 
laziness. Why liavc we not a Bos- 
well in every city? Her majesty 
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pays a laureate, wdio writes nothing* 
Imt the annual receipt for his pension^ 
Why not transfer the office to a Bos-- 
%veH ? wdiy not establish a Caljihet- 
dinner Boswell? a Buekingliam-palacc, 
BoswtH? a'AVindsor Bosw'oll? with' 
orders to make their wcekl^^ returns 
of gaiel}^ and gossipry to the ILmu 
De.partimmt ; to be thenefe Issued bj' 
instalments of anecdote, iu volumes, 
like “ Lord Campbell’s Lives of ^he 
Chancellors,” or iu columns, like the 
protocols of the Moutpciisier mamage, 
for the langhtcu of mankind V * 
But the l?cport of a heavy gun, and 
all eyes turned to a huge shell, mak- 
ing its curve a mile above our' heads,' 
reminded us that the artillery had a 
lield-day as we passed Woolwich, 
and that tliere was evciy possibility 
that this vagrant messenger of de- 
struction, might plump into our mid- 

9 P^' * 
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. The consteni^ion on board 
as it descended, looking bigger 
blacker eveiy instant. If it 
come on board, it must haye 


jn us up like paper. The catUs- 
i|^^;plie would have been invaluable to 
journals' of the empire, at this 
h^ent of a dearth of news, enough 
K makc banknipts of all the coifee- 
in London, and close every 
minb from Charing Cross to Ifyde 
if, ark Comer. We should all have 


been immortal in paragraphs without 
fcumber. Coronei’S, surgeons, poets, 
/and special juries, would have made 
their reputation out of us ; and for a 
month of hot weather, we should have 
been a refreshing topic in the mouths 
of mankind. But it was othonvise 
decreed: the shell droppeil within a 
foot of the steamer, and we were 
quittes pour la peur. 

I fired a poetic shot^it Woolwich 
ill return. 


TIIK ROYAL AUSENAL. 


Woolwich — Woolwich, 

Tlie Thames is thy ditdi, 

% And stout hearts arc tly fortificatiou. 

L^t come wlio come may, 

All is open as day. 

Thy gates arc as free as thy nation. 

I^et the King of the FiTiicli 
Build wall, or dig trciicli, 

Though he has no more princes to marry, 

Our trench is the sea, 

And our walls are the. free. 

Aiul we laugh at thy grande cnccmie, Paris.'' 

Deep and <I.ark on their quay, 

Like lions at bay, 

Stand the guns that set earth at defiance ; 

With mountains of ball, 

Wliich, whcrev<‘r they fall, 

A\’itl) tlu'ir nu'ssage make speedy compliance. 

Along the Parade 

Lies brisk can'onadCs jkh 

^ With Wellington’s joy, the tivelvo-]»ouiidcr.^^'‘ 

And tlie long sKty-eiglH, • 

Mode for nmtters of w eight, 

The world has no arguments sounder. 

There stands .the long lYx-kct, 

That shot, from its socket, 

Puts ai mies, pell-mell, to the rout, sir ; 

' At Lcipsie, its tail 
Made Napoleon turn pale, 

And sent ^1 his braves right about, sir. 

And tlicrc gapes the mortar, 

That seldom gives (piartcr, 

When speaking to slii]) or to city : 

For, although deaf and dumb, 

Its tongue is a bomb — 

- Aiid so, there’s an end of my <Btty. 

'h*d now oveixome the the Essex side. The parkjpcach^ to 
tihe^moJiimg, ainl w'as thi^ the water’s edge, in broad . vistas, 
|i]^g Of jcick lustre over the long sheets green as the emerald; deer were 
which screened, but without moving in groups over the lawn, or 
rlaRsic villa on standing Still to gaze on the wonder 
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of our flying ship. A few boats were 
tiowly passing near tlie shoi'Cy along 
with the tide ; the water was w^nnt 
a ripple, — the air was soft aijfl feafrant, 

. as it flowed from grove and garden ; 
and tlic whole was a scene of sylvan 
and summer beauty. The thought sud- 
denly shot across my mind, what a 
capital prize this would be, in a revo- 
lution ! How handsomc^ly it would 
repay a patriot for liis trouble in up- 
rooting lords and commons ! What a 
philosophic consummation of a life of 
Imsting harangues, and league itine- 
rancy, it would be, to lie on the draw- 
ing-room sofa of a mansion so per- 
fectly Cxreek, vailing at the t 3 a*anny 
of thrones, the bigotry of bishops, ami 
the avarice of ai'istocrades ; lamenting 
the privations of the poor, over a table 
of three courses, and drinking con- 
fusion to a^ monopolies in Vin de 
Cometa ! ‘ 

But, who was the pi’csent imssessor? 
1 Tiskod ih(.‘ name and heard it. But, 
frora the captain to the cabin-boy, not 
a soul could give me another syllable 
of information. Like the grave'digger 
in Hamlet, they might ** cudgel tiicir 
brains,’’ Ibut all came to th(‘. grave- 
digger’s confession at last, — Mass, I 
cannot tell.” 

Such, thought I, are the chances of 
the world.’ T’he owner of this marine 
palace, — of these gardens, groves, deer, 
and dovecotes, — cannot have less than 
.1110,000 a-year; yet liis name, ha? 
never, reached the auricular senaibili- 
ties of man, beyond tin* fence of his 
owli pai'k. Was lie philosopher, 
statesman, lawyer, orator, liistoriau ? 
inventor of steam-engine, of s})iuning 
jenny, of gmi})owdcr, or of gun-cotton? 
No, I searched every cell of memory for 
some “ trivial fond record” Avhicli might 
justify his title- to a mansion and 
grounds lit for Suphoch’s, Schiller, or 
Shakspcaiv, tlui master of them 
all. I could not liud, iu .ill the 
rolls of tlie court reminiscences, a 
siiTgle scra])() of the ])eu to inlbrm me ; 
not so much as the, commemorative 
smoke of a candle on the ceiling of the 
alcove of Mnemosyne ; not a vestige 
of the “ light fentastic too,” of those 
sylplis who treasure the flippancies of 
noble pens, and live in the Iragi’ance of 
albums, otto-peifumed. Still I was 
di-iyen to the confession, “ Mass, I 
cannot tell.” 


T hall brought a volume of 
Toifl Campbdl my pocket, aud^ 
l>eon glandng over his €kef^d^'^**‘ 

Ye Mariners of-. England,” 
this stately edifice first * checked 
iiwplratioir In the wrath of 
spirit I tossed the volume ov( 

“Tsha !” I irivoluiit^ly exdai 
“ what is the use of being a ge3 
What is the gratitude of a coui 
where a cotton -spinner can pur 
the fee-simple of a province, 
the man who spreads its fame 
the world is left; to gather his coni 
plat ions over a stove in an 
watch th<‘. visage of his landla<|y^ 
shudder at the rise of coals ! ^ 

^ England, with all thy faults 1 lore 
• still.’ - ,,,| 

But it must be confessed, that thoii | 
art the most pitiful, paltry, beggariJ^jfig 

blind ” I shall say no more, 

wiiole muniliccucc, thy whole magniljg 
nimity, thy whole generosity, to t]hw 
living lights of thy sullen region, ® 
toil, trimming, and tribulation, of 
dnluess of dukes and the mountains 
tbrtmies of pinmakers — is ox 
£1200 a-year ! and this to be divh 
among tlie uliole generathm of 
witty ami the wise, of the sons hi , . 
daughters of the muse, — the 
“ stjhool of the ]>rophets,” the Inetim; 
of the poetry and the science 
England! £1200 a-year for the* only 
men of their generation who wilj^l^ 
remembered for five minutes bytfehVi 
generation to come. £1200 
the salary of an Excise ootnmissi^ei^ 
of a manipulator of the peainy 
of a charity inspector, of a )>onco 
gistrate,, of a register of cabs, of 
thing and every body : and this, ' 
duced to decimals, is to be the nntii 
prize, tlie luxurious pi'ovisiorh;' 
liant prospect, the illustriongf 
of a treasury of fifty millions i 
a-year, to 1 he whole literature of a. 
which boasts of its being the iuti0 
tual leader of tluj world ! . , ’ 

I have found the poems^, ofr‘ 
living bards on th(‘, shores of Hur 
Bay*, and heard men talking j 
round a stove, while the then 
outside the window-, was 80' 
zero. I have found them in a- ^ 
tain-thatcheil IxoYcl oA tk6.bai^',„ 

' the Jjigei-, and forgotten wh^e L 
them that the thormometpr was liOf 
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k thfe shade. I have found them in smiles of an Elizabeth, and the gc- 
1^, hands of a^leamqd pundit on the ^rosity of a Southampton? No. lie 
of the Ganges, whom they wodld have split his pen after his 
seducing into dreapis of dewy h2^t||wedy;' have thrown liis ink- 
#urcs and crystal rills. And one atanffimo the Thames: have taken 


the^pleasantest evenings 1 ever re- 
liember to have spent, ^vas, by the 
yelp of the “ Lay of the Last Min- 
ijkel,” as I sat at a supper of rice 
aft^r a day of fire on the 
Ijjftstbm hi*aiicli of the Nile, a tlioii- 
miles al)ove Tonrists, sheltered 
ll&dor the wagon of a Moorish ambas- 

S pyft'om SultannAbderahnian to the 
^arch of Gondar. “ England ! ” ex- 
i|9afmed this ebony- ^'isaged worshipper 
^the Beaux Arts, as he displayed the 
fhhime before mo. It was the! only 
ii^iliscd w'ord in his vocabulary. But 

L felt the compliment with patriotic 
vency, and iu spirit thanked the 
jbayd for the havbariairs acknowledg- 
ment of my poetic and penurious 
oomitry. 

;M have not done with the tlmme 
TOt. On returning from the crjjuator, 
l;:»aw C/ampbeU’s funeral. West- 
ipinstcr Abbey was a mob of dukes, 
Statesmen, privy-coniicillors, and men 
bf countless acres. Voor Tom’s whole 
ufc bad been thankless t<ul ; wastijig 
Sn meagre industry tlu' powers wliich 
^u^tto.have> been cherished In' his 
^^ntry for puri^oses of natioiuif ho- 
Such i§ always the course of 
PpngS.s' 'I'he very stones of Burns’ pil- 
||^,1veidd , !iavc tuadc the gi'cat poet 
Pppy for #Ufe, if their price had been 
&isn to hitft to cheer his melancholy 
38^{de. !l?^y 1ms tJie poetic .spirit <.»f 
jpgland folded its whigs, and been 
W^nt to abandon its brilliant region 
.butterilies of albums, but that 
England has s^tdl'ered it- 
be fettered by the red ta})o of 
;ji^^fp^d]ing parsipJonyV Should we 
had a Shakspeare without llie 


the carrier’s cart to Stratford, and 
there finished his days in writin^f epi- 
taphs in the churchyard, laugliing at 
Sir Thomas Lucy, and bequeathing 
deathless scoffs, to the bbggary of 
niaiikiii(L , 

I was growing into what the drama- 
tists call a. “towering passfon,” and 
meditating general reforms of- (Uvil 
Lists, Chancellors of the Exchequer, 
and Lord Chamberlains, when my 
attention w as turned to a very ani- 
mated scene going on bid ween a pair 
who seemed perfectly unconseioiis of 
all the external creation. One of tlie 
parties wms a showy- looking fellow, 
wdth the mingled expression of rov/f- 
ism and half-pay, which is so frequent 
and so unmistakeable in the neigh- 
bourhood of St James’s. I'he lady 
was a calm and composed personage, 
wdion^^on a second glance, I remein- 
Ifhred to hav(* seen wherever thi^ 
world could bow down to^tlie fair 
possessor of conn Hess “consols.” 
But the i)assion for a handsome man- 
sion, a handsome stud, and a hand- 
some rental, is indefatigablis and the. 
cx-staff man poured his adorations 
Into her ear wdtli all the glow' of a 
suitor ten thousand pounds w orse than 
nothing. 

Poesy ! sw eetest of all the maids 
of Parnassus ! it is tliou that givest 
thy vidaiT i>o>vev to read the soul : it 
is Hum tliat canst translate the glance 
Into a speech, and give eloqueuce to 
the clasp of a haiul. It is thou alone 
to whom the world is indtebted for tins 
true version of the* pleadings of tliu 
Gunrdsmau. 


TKVE LOVE. 

Exquisite Miss Millionaire ! 

Hear a lover’s genuine prayer ; ’ 
t^ct the ’world adore your charms, 
gwan-like neck, or siiowy arms, 
^lEtosy smile, or dazzling glance, 
^king all our bosoms dance ; 
For yotir ]mrse alone I care, 
Exquisite Miss Millionaire I 
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Bipglets blackest of tbe black, 

Ivory shoulders, Grcciaa badk, 
Tresses so divinely twined. 

That we long to be the wind, 
■Waiting till the lady’s face 
Turns, to give the coup de grace. 

All those spells to me arc air. 

Truth is toiitli. Miss JMillionairc. 

Let them talk of finger-tips, 

Teaiiy t(ieth, or coral lips, 

Checks the niw*uiiig rOoG that Jiiock, 
Still there is a chanii in Stock I 
Solid mortgage, five per cent, 
Fi'cchold witli “ iinproviug” rent, 
Russia bond, and railroad share, 
Steal my soul, Miss Millionaire, 

Let your rhymers (all arc crackt) 
Rave of cloud or cataract ; 

On the Rhine, or Rhone, or Arve, 
Let roinaiiccrs stroll and starve. 
(hiphUloves a gilded Ciige, 

(Let nu‘> choose your eqn4)age,) 
rassion pants for rortman Square, 
(lie but mine,) Miss Millioiiiiire. 

'riicre you’ll lead a Londondife, 
iVIore a goddess thaji a wife ; 

Fifty thousand pounds a-ycar 
IMaking our expenses clear ; 

(Jiving, once a-week, a 
8init)ly to display our plate. 

IS’cver earth saw* such a pair, 
J’hxquisitc IMiss Millionaire I 


Ihit a steeple starts np from its 
} I'iicn thickets ; not one of the hhleous 

'» is which tlic architects of our 

• ‘ wict chiirclu‘s perpetrate, to i)uzzle 

passcr-by as to lh«‘ puipose of its 
Oeiiig, — whether a brewer’s cliimney, 

• *r SI shot-lower, — ji porch for city 
pigeons, or a stsnidiiig l)nl•lesqm^ on 
the binldiTS of the nineteenth age of 
i he. (iue arts in Knghind. This steeple 
is an old gre-y turret, ivy -mantled, 
modest, and Avith that look of vene- 
rable age which instinctis e.Iy iiiakes 
ns feel, that it has Avitnessed memo- 
rable tilings in its time. 

And it has Avitnessed them. On 
the slope of the hill above this church 
<»ncc Avav 'd the banners of a king, and 
th(‘ ()pt>osing banners of his nobles: 
tljc one receiving the lesson, that khigs 
liave duties as Avell as their subjects ; 
and the others enforcing th^csson by, 
the sight of lines and columus of the 
stout boAvnicn and' biilmeii of the 
!Nonnari chivalry. — On this spot, j list 
this day six hundred and thirty years 


ago, was held the grand 6oiiferenco£ 
between John and the Barons. S 
Further inland, but rising on tjk^ 
view, is SAvainscomb, tlie hill on 
the Danish armies encamped, iii;th“^ 
^>iratt* rovings of the British seas, r 
their iuv}i,sions of the Thames. 

What a contrast between th^ 
laiidscajie of thi,s moment, - aiior jT 
camp of Sw (‘no. All beftre m^ y? 
the luxury of cultivalion, the yeUb| 
iiig cnqi, the grazing cattlo,^^ . t 
cottage smoke curling -slowly ttpwg 
on the back-ground of noble 
ash, and sycamore. On the 
tlio sun glcttmcd on a rectory hoitj* 
half buried in roses, whore the mo 
learned of our Oriculalists perused 
Koran in the peace of a Mahome 
paradise, and doubtless saw, 
daueiag Avaters pf the migh^ river 
his feet, perpcttial of lionrisi ‘ " 

Yet those piistiu'es once echogSJr" 
with the barbarian cries of tRe ' 
brie warriors ; tctits dit seal-skin amt . 
Avlutc bear fur covCix?d1tnc.1®l; tbd, 
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smokes of savfigc feasting and Scan- 
r^inaviau sacrifice clouded the skies ; 

on the summit, surrounded by iron 
^ards and spectral -looking prle 9 f>s,i 
itood the magic standard of the 

K h, tlie image of the Kaven, wliich 
_>ed its whigs on the coming of 
Jl^tfle, and gave the oracular cry of 
;Victoi;>\ 

; : tout, -vvhat sounds of hal•mon 3 ^swcep 
^^long the water ! 1 see a range of 
,^dwy figures on tin*, shore ; it is a 
^Whoie lu’ass hand, seducing us, in the 
■iBtyle of the syrens of old, to bring our 
ship to an ancJior, and haiiard the 
.ejtiSiaiitments of the niost delicious of 
;|ea -gardens. — We are within a him- 
^■•ed yards of the j>ier of liosherville. 

^ Within five niiiiutes, wc might he. 
roaming througli this paradise of tlie 
.Tham<*s, climhiug rustic slopes ear- ' 
,];)eted with Howi*rs, or gazing at ,a 
menagerie, where the monkeys l^uud, 
chatter, and take apples out of your 
hand ; or sipping colfi'c of th(^ most 
firagraut growth, or dancing the polka 
tiMocr aieoves^of painted canviiss, 
large enough to maiKciivre a hri- 
'gade of the Horse -guards. By day 
the scene is romantic, but by night 
it Is magical. day the stranger 
trains through labyrinths of exotic, 
yfegetalion, but by night he is cu*’ 
sj^janted with invisibh* music, (la;5zled 
firew-orks, and goes to Ids piU 
to dream of the Arabian [Nights., 
ffeour to tlie name of Jeremiah 
tlie tliscovoi’cr of the capa- 
of this Gaj’dcn of the lles-^ 
He found it a linn^ ipiaiTv^ 
Sud made it* a bower of Annida. If, 
great moralist said, “ tUa man 
Ihakes two blades of grass gi'o'r 
iW'hcrc but #nie grew' before, is a be- 
M^Gtor to mankind,'' what honours 
|imiild be paid to tlie genius, which 
im^stitiitecl human beings for lime-* 


burners, and made the dlitc of the 
east end of the mighty metropolis 
dance by thousands, where nothing 
but the top of a thistle ever danccid 
before. There have bo(ui more “ first 
'affections” awakened in the raniblcg 
tlirough the shades of liosherville than 
in fifty Alnidcks, and five hundred 
times more matches in cousot[acnce, 
than ever took refuge in (iretna ; and 
, all this — for a shilling ! 

As ^vc ricarcd the pier, 1 observed a 
small but elegant yaelit, hiug to ; 
w'ith several groups of dark-leatured 
and cloak-covcred men listening, with 
all the eagerness of foreign gest ure, ic4 
the brazen harmony. INly ItaJjan <'07ti A 
pwjnon (iii voya4jL\ instantly bounded 
from his scat, ran to the shiji’s side, 
and licld a rapid dialogue wdth thi‘crew 
of the little vessel. Tlii‘y Mere just 
from Home, and M ere bringing over 
the ncM'ly ap]»ohited Archbishop from 
the Yatican I Tlu‘ novelty of the 
voyage ilid not se(*m to agree with 
the pleasurable faculties of lliose sons 
of ‘‘Bella Italia,” for nothing couhl 
be coiKieived more deplorable than 
theii* physiognomies. 

1'lie scene reuiimlcd me of om* M’liieli 
I had Avitnessed at Na|)les, on tho 
arrival of the lirst steam -boat from 
Rome, conveying the (.^irdiual Legato 
to the ('ourt of his Maji'sty of tho 
Two Sicilies. 

Idisdaiii all tliC formalities of po<dry. 
Let othei-s ])repare their piirchment- 
bouinl portfolios, thrown thek vkiages 
into the penset'oso^ lliiig tlfflor ,.}Curls 
back from theh* brows, uubutron tlieir 
shirt-collars, and, thus Byrouist'.d, be- 
gin. To rfu‘ all times and places are 
the same. — inspiraljoii rushes on 
iwe, and I isnir out- my “ iinjiremc- 
ditated song” in the original rapture 
ofBardisui! 


THE OAROINAn’^S VOYAGE. 

I have seen some queer^things, 

Bot^h in people and kings, 

Since, first L began as a droai^r ; 

Bat 1 ne’er thought to hear 
Any thing Indf »o queer 

As a Cardiaal’s trip in a steaSer. f 

. I once saw a Rabbi, 
iiiThe prince of the shabby, 

' ' In U gale of wind playing the screamer, 
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Till wc plumped luin overboard, 

Towed along by a cord, . 

For a bath at the tail of the stcaiaeifj 
’Tis true, the Chinese ^ 

Looked as black as their teas, 

, AVhen battered by brave Sir tfohn Bremer : 

But John Chinaman’s slaughter 
'Vfas all milk and water, 

To the havoc on board of the steamer. 

Oil a coil of the cable, 

Bight under the table. 

With the glass at 500 of Ueaumiir, 

Busy making his soul,” 

As lie felt 1 ‘very roll, 

Lay his Highness, on board of the steamer. 

Around him ten cliajilaiiis. 

And none of them saplings,. 

]..!iy i)alo as a (juarantinc streamer. ^ 

With six dozen of monks, i 

All as heJi)less as trunks, 

All rolling about in the siojiiner. 

As she steered down the, Tibei*, 

It shook every libr(‘ 

Of the conclave from forehead io femur ; 

But, ’twas wli^tt ill her glee. 

She got sight of llu? sea, 

, 'That she showed them the tncks of the steamer. 
At Civila Vocchia, 

Oh, mi(* orcccliie I 

AVhat howki called the Saiuts to redeem her. 

But she darted along 
Like a stone from a thong, 

In th(^ style of a true Br|tidi steamer. 

She now ruled the roast, 

As she sprang iVoni the coasts 

Through such surges no buckets could teem her : 
The Lipavi isles 
Got but very few smiles 

From the brethren on boai^.o5 the steamer. 

“ As sure as we’re horn, 

We’ll lui’er see Legiiorii.” 

“ Peceavi I ” ei ii'd out cveiff schemer : 

The whole of the friars 
In that coui’t were ‘‘ 

AVhile thuiidewHl the n hecls of fhe steamer. 

IM not staiul in their shoSi, , ' " , 

„As th(jy passi‘d .Sy racuse, 

Whor(3 thy frigate lay u^OOred, Captain Seymour :• 
At the top of their tliroats 
Yelling out for tliy boats,. 

While teeth to the wind Wont thc^ Steamer. 

As they swept by Messina — *' 

Thy birfb-placc, Christina f — 

Old Etna w^ scarce iji|cli.a beamer : 

In vain they cried — ‘‘ Stop I” 

With a blaze at Imr top, 

Like a pillar of flame ruslied thc steamer. 
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She bounced by Chaiybdis, 

With limestone wliicli ribb'd i$ ; 

A touch from a pebble might soam her ; 

Made a curtsey to Scylla, 

As the Turks say, “ Bismillah,” 

’Twas a very close shave for the steanier. • 

But the surges grew brown, ^ 

And tlie night hutl’ied down, ' 

And tlu^^ saw in each flash a death -glortiner ; 

While the peals frpm the clouds, 

And the wind in the shrouds, . 

Made them all very sick of the steamer. 

When they made Capri’s lights 
It redoubled their frights, 

And the friars all bellowed— “ Tcn(*mur ! ” 

One' and all made confessions, 

(E’en poj)es have Iraiisgi-essions,) 

«* There was some hoa\'y work in the steaineiv 

But they soon smelt the apples 
And flsh -shops of Nai)les, 

And the cargo began to esteem ber — 

“No witch in a sieve, 

They could ever believe, 

Had sailed half so fast as the steanu r.’ ’ 

Could my pen give a sketch 
Of each wo- begone wretch, 

Like Gilray. II. B., or old Ilanior, 

You should liave the whole troop 
That lay stretched on the imoj), 

As up by the mole dashed the steamer. 

Were I Guizot, or Florian, 

Or “ Oxford Historian,” 

Or “ Orator ” like Dr Creme r. 

In my grand paragraphs, 

You should have all the lauglis 

Of the mpb as they ruslu;d from the steamer ! 


LETTEIiS ON THE TRUTHS CONTAINED IN POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 
JI. -yVAjJJ] 


JAR Archy, — ;In acknowledging 
imy former letter, you express an 
eager desire to learn, as you phrase it, 
about vampyrs, if there ever 
' were such things.” DwiU not delay 
satisfyjhig your curiosity, wondering 
only how my friend, your late tutor, 
Mr H*, should have left you in a state 
of uncertainty upon a point on which, 
irf my time, Schoolboys many years 
your junior had fully made up their 
minda. 

“ Were there ever such things as 
vampj^?” tantmnne rm ttmnegligen- 


tfT 9 I turn to the learned pages ol' 
Ilorst fur a luminous and precise de- 
flnition of the destructive and myste- 
rious beings, whose existence you have 
ventured to consider problematical. - 

“ A vampyr is a dead body, which: 
continues to live in the grave, which, 
it leaves, however, by night, for the 
puipose of sucking the blood of the 
living, whore^ it is nourished, and 
preserved condition, instead 

of beconiii\g,.' ^composed like other 
dea(b bodies.’^ 

Upon , my. word, you ideally desei-v©; 
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—since Mr Ooorgo Combe lias clearly 
shown in las admirable work “ Ou the 
Constitution of Man, and its adapta- 
tion to the world around him,” that ig- 
norance is a statutable criitfb before 
Nature, and ]>unishable, and punished 
b}" the law's of Providence, — you de,- 
s(*-rvc, I say, unless you contrive to 
make Mr If. your substitute, which 
I think wh)ul(l be just, yourself to be 
the subj<»ct of the nocturnal visit of 
a vampyr. Your scejiticism will 
abate pretty considerably, when you 
see him stealthily entering your room, 
yet are powerless under the fascina- 
tion of his fixed and leaden eye — when • 
you are conscious, as you lie motion- 
less witli terror, of his nearer and 
nearer approach, — ^when you feel his 
face, fresh with the smell of the grave, 
bent over your throat, while his keen 
teeth make a fine incision in your 
jugular, iirejiaratively to his com- 
mencing his idain, but nutritive rc- 
pa,st. 

You would look a little paler the 
next morning, but that w^ould be all 
lor the moment ; for Fischer informs 
us, that the bite of a vampyr leaves In 
general no mark upon the person. 
But he fearfully adds, “ it (the bite) ' 
is nevertlndcss speedily fatal, unless 
tiu! bitten person protect himself by 
eating some of the earth from the 
grave of the vampyr, and smearing 
himself with his blood.” XJufortu- 
nately, indeed, these measures are 
only of temporary use. Fischer adds, 

“ if thi^ii|di these precautions the life 
of thevic^in beprolongcjdforaperiod, 
sooner or later he eijds with becoming 
a vanij)}T himself; that is to say, he 
dies, and is buried, but continues to 
lead a vam]>yr life in the grave, ^ 
nonrisliing himself by infecting others, J 
and promiscuously propagating vaui- 
pyrism.” 

Now this is no I'oniancer’s dream. 
It is a'siuicinct account of a sujiersti- 
tion, wdiich to this day survives in the ' 
east of Europe, wdierc little more 
than a centuiy ago it was frightfully 
prevalent. At that epoch, vunipyrisin 
spread like an epidemic pestilence 
through Seiwia and Wall^hia, 
causing innumerable deaths, and dis- 
turbing all the land with apprehension 
of the mysterious visitation, against 
W’hich no one felt his life secure. 

This is something like a good solid 


practical popular delusion. Do I be- 
lieve it? — to be sure I do ; the facta 
arc matter of history. Tlie people 
died like sheep, and the cause and 
method of their dying was, in their 
belief, what lias just been stated. You 
suppose, then, they died, frightened out 
of their lives; as men have died^ 
whose i>ardoii lias been proclaimed 
when their n(‘cks were already on th6* 
block, of the belief they were going to 
die? Well, if thatw'cre all, the sub- 
ject "would be W'ortli examining ; but 
there is more in it than that, as the 
following o’er true tale w iU convinco 
you, the essential inirts of w'hich are 
attested by perfect documentarv oyi- 

,1 - li • 

UVJlJCt*. 

Jt was in ihe spring of 1727 that 
there returned from tlie Levant to the 
village of ]\Te(liiegna, near Belgrade, 
one Arnod Faole, who, in a few years 
of military service and varied adven- 
. tnre, had amassed enough to purchase 
him a cottage, and an acre or two of 
land in his native placcj where ho 
gave out lie meant to pass the renmiu- 
(ler of his days. 11(‘. kept his word. 
Arnod had yet scarcely reached the 
prime of mauhood ; and though ho 
must have eiicoui* lured the rough, as 
well as the smooth of life, and have 
mingled w'lth many a wild and reck- 
less companion, yet his natural good 
disposition, and honest principle, had 
preserved him umscalhed amid the 
scenes he had passed through. At all 
events, such were the thoughts ex- 
press<‘d by . his neighbours, as they 
discussed his return and settlement 
among them in the stube of the vil- 
lage llof. Nor did the frank and 
open counteiiaiico of Aniod, his- 
obliging habits, and steady conduct, 
argue their judgment iucon'cct. 
Nevertheless, tliore was something , 
occasionally noticeable in Lis ways, 
a look and tone that betrayed inw^ard 
inquietude. Often would he refuse to , 
join his friends, or on some sudilen 
plea abruptly quit their society. And 
he still more unaccountably, and, as it 
seemed systematically, avoided 
ing his pretty neighbour, Nina, whe^I 
father occupied the next tenement .tO 
his own. At the age of seventeen, 
Nina was as charming a picture aa 
you could have seen, of youth, 
chcerfulue.ss,. innocence, and confi- 
dcucc in all the world. You coulck 
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into her limpid eyes, which sought his grave, and exacted the 
“1 >$t®^i)y i^tiirned your gaze, without dread expiation from the vampyr.” 
Weiu^ tb the bottom of the pure and Nina, uttered a piercing ciy, and 
v^jlransparcnt spring of her tlioujd'ts. thll senseless. Afteiwards, they found 
“ '®ien why did Amod shrink from a consofation in the length (if lime, 
t,fjieetmg her ? He was young, had a now months, that had elapsed, since 
[jiittle proporiy, had health and indus-, Arnod had left Cossova, during which 
.^ry, and he had told his friends he had no fearfiil visitant had again ap- 
ii^nned no ties in other lands. AVhy, proached him ; and they foiuily began 
did he avoid the fascination of to hope thnt gay themflecurity. E^or 
the pretty Nina, who seemed a'lieing tlie poor girl well knew from many a 
to chase from any brow tlie village talc the dangtn* to which Arnod 
4Ciouds of gathering care? But he did had been exposed. 

’ Yet less and Jess resolutely : |br Jt is a strange world. 'I'he ills we 
he frit the charm of her presence ; who fear olHen never befidl us : the blows 


: Jmve done otherwise y and lunv 

he at last resist — lie didn’t — the 
impulse of his fondness for the inno- 
wj^at. girl who often sought to cheer Ins 
cf depressiou V 

*"Aad tlu^y were to be united ; were 
^hteothed ; yet still an anxious gloom 
would fitfully overcast his counte- 
‘Hance even in the sunshine of those 
liipurs. 

What is it, dear Amod, that 
,Ui!Rkes you sad? it cannot be on my 
aeconut, I know ; for yon were sail 
you ever notic(^.d mo ; and that 
and you should liave seen the 
'deepening rosc^ u])oii her cluH'k, as she 
rftdded, ‘'‘sui’cly first made me notice 
Jiou.’* 

ij':. ‘‘ Nina,” he apswerod, ‘'T have 
i^one, 1 fear, a gi*eat wrong in trying 
f <!0 gain your aife<*,tions. Nina, 1 Iiave 
fixed ■ impression that I shall not 
Jlive,' »yet, knowing this, I have selfishly 
made iny existence necessary to your 
happiness.” 

“How sti'aug(^ly you talk, dear 
Apiod ! Who in the village is stronger 
healthier than you V Yon fear(;d 
danger when you were a soldier; 
';«iyhal; danger do you fear as a villager 

V' “ It haunts mo, Nino,” 

. , But, Arnod, yon were sad before 
\you 'thought of loving me. Did you . 
wten frar to die V” 

“Ah, Nina, it is something woi’sc 
j death and bis vigorous frame 
.^sfiook with aSftmy. 

^ “ j^Bod, I conjure you, tell me.” 

was in Cossova this fate befeP. 
Sere wo have hitherto escaped 
tei^ble scourge. But there they 
Adi and the dead visited the H\ing. 
i'l^perienced a fimt frightful visitg- 
; 'and I fled, but uot till I had 


that roach us are for tlie most pail; 
unforeseen ones. One da}^ about a 
week after this conversation, Anwd 
miest^d his footing aijd fell from tlie 
top of his loaded hay-wagon. He 
wa^i x>h‘k(*d up stunned and insensible. 
They carried him home ; where, after 
lingering sonn^ hours, he died ; wUtS 
buried ; but not forgotten. 

Twenty or thirty clays after his do- 
coaso, says the ]>(n-fe(?tiy authenticated 
rcjiort of these transactions, several 
4n the neighbour Jiood made-complaints 
'that tliey had been haunted by the 
'deeeaseef Arnod ; and four of the. 
number (among whom, then* ludiig 
nothing in the. report to the contraiy, 
1 am afraid wi' may include ]>oor 
Nina) died. 'IV> put a term to this 
fearful (*vil, tlie villagers w'ere advised 
by their Hey duke, who had had be- 
fore. sonn^ experience in §uch matters, 
to disinlor tlM3 body of Arnod Taole. 
This step was accordingly taken Jbrty 
daf/fi aftcj^ his Jmrial. 

“ Thebody,” sa.ys the report, “ wa.s 
found in a peiiectiy fresh state, with 
no sign of decomposition. J^'rcsli 
blood had recently escaped from its 
mouth, with which its sliirt was w^et. 
'J'he skin (the epidermis, no doubt) 
had separated together with the nails, 
and thc*re wore new skin and nails 
underneath. As it was perfectly clear 
' from these signs that he was a vam- 
pyr, conformably to the use established 
in su(*.h cases, they drove a stake 
■ through his heart, 

“Whereupon he gave an ■audible 
f^oa«, and a quantity of blood flowed 
from him. The same day his body 
was burned to ashos, which were ro- 
turaed to the grave.” 

The authorities further staked and 
bumqd the bodies of thefourothers, who 
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were supposed to have been infected 
by Aniod : but no mention is made of 
the condition In which they were founds 
, The adoption of tliis decisiye mea-. 
sure did not, however, entirelj’' extin- 
guish the evil, which continued still 
to haug« about the viliage. About 
five years afterwards it liad again be- 
come rife and very prevalent, and 
many again died of it. Whereupon 
the auliiorities determined to make a 
general clearance of the vampyrs ill 
tiie churchyard of JMeduegua, and 
for that pm'j>ose they had all thfe 
graves to which suspicion was di*- 
reeted, opened, and- their ^pontents 
dealt with conformably to the"‘state in 
which they were found, of whicli thb 
f(>ih)Wiiig is the medical report, here 
and tlier(j abridged only :~ 

1. A womnii of the name of Sta- 
na, W years of age, who had died d 
mouths befoni of a days’ illuesk 
foJJ<nvmg Iter coiifineuient. Slie had 
before iier death avowed that she had 
anouited herself with Ihe blood of a 
vampyr, to’ liberate htirself from his 
persecution. Neverthotoss she, as wi^ 
as her infant, wiiose body through 
careless intcniKuit had been half-eaten 
by dogs, both had died. Her body 
was entirely free from decomiK)sition. 
On opening il, tlie chest ivas found 
full of recently ell useir blood. The 
heart and blood-ves^^ls contained no 
coagulated blood, and the bowels 
had (!xactly the appearances of sound 
hc^alLli. The skin aud tfeils of the 
hands aud feet were loose and came oft^ 
but imdcrnealhlay new skin and nails. 

2. A woman of tJic name of Mi- 
liza, who had died at the end of a 

■a months’ illness. The body had 
been buried !10 and odd day s. In the 
chest w as Ihpiiil blcnul. 'j’lie viscera 
were as in the former instance. The 
body wnis declared by tin; Ileydukes 
who recognised it, to be in better coU- 
dition and fatter than it had . been in 
the wM)maii’s legitimate lifelime. 

■ 3. Tlie body of a child of 8 years old, 
that had likewise been bnried 90 days ; 
it was in the vampyr (condition. 

4. The son of a Ueyduke, named 
Milloc, 16 yem-s old. The body had 
lain ill the .grave 9 weeks. He had, 
died after 3 days’ indisposition, and 
w'as in tlie condition of a vampyr. 

5. Joachim, likcwijSG a lieyduke’s 
son, 17 years old. Ho had died after 


a B days’ illneBS ; had been buried S 
weeks and 4 days ; . was found in the 
vampyr state. , ; ' 

1 6. A woman of the name of . 

Ilia; who ha<l died of an illness bf 30 
days’ duration, and had been burieil ' 
6 Avecks, ill Avhom likewise fresh blood ! j 
was found in the chest. . * 

[The reader Avill understand, lhat HOi 
see blood in the chest it is first ne0ea« 
kai*y to cut the chest open.] 

, 7. The body of a girl of 10 yoar$ 
of age, who had died 2 months be- 
fore. It was likewise in the vampyr 
State, perfectly un decomposed, with 
blood in the chest. 'V ' . 

8. The body of tlie Avife of one 

Hadniick, bnried 7 Aveeks before ; and* 
ithat of her infant, 8 Aveeks old, buried 
only 21 days. They Avere both in a 
state of decomposition, though bwiicft 
ill ^le same ground, and closely " 
joining the others, . ' 

9. A servant of the Ileyduke of 
the idacc, by name Khade, 28 yearts^'^ 
old : he had died after an illuoss of 8 
months’ duration, aud the body had 
been Jiuried 5 Aveeks. It Avas in* a^ 
stab' ul‘ decomposition. 

. 11. The body of the HeydukB 
Slaiico, 60 years of age av1*o hafid' 
^lied six wei'ks before -there Avas 
nincli blood and other fluid in the 
chest and abdomen, aud the body was- 
|n tiie vampyr condition. 

’ 12. Milloc, a Heydukc, 25 years . 
old. The body had been in the earth 
6 weeks, it Avas in the perfect vain- 
pyr condition. 

13. Stanjoika, the Avife of a Hey- 
duke, 20 years old; had died after an 
illness of three days, and liad been 
bmied 18 days. The countenance Avaa 
florid, and of a high colour. 'Tljjcre 
was blootl in the chest and ill’ the 
heart. The Aiscera Avere iiorfcel^ ' 
Bound. The skin remarkably fresli^ 

The document Avhicli gives those 
particulars Ls signed by tlu’ee 
mental surgeons, aud formally coim- ' 
tcrsigiied by the lieutenant-colonel ajawt 
, a subdicutennnt ; it bears the of , 
'June 7, 1782, Meduegm, near Bel-;/ 
grade. No doubt can be .eutertaiiied;/ 
of dts authenticity, nor of its g€ner€^\ 
fidelity ; the less so, that it does 
stand alone, but is supported by ' 
of. parallel evidence, only* less 
ously veriliable. It appears to fo 
establish beyond a question, that/- 
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ji the fear and belief of vampyr- 
is prevailing, and there occur 
I'i^eip^sd deaths after s^hort illnesses,^ 
f;thd bodies, T^hen disinterred, weeks 
burial, present the appeai-ance of 
from which life has only re- 
i oeiiHy departed. 

' ' What inference shall wc draw from 
fact? — ^that vainpja'ism is true 
! in the popular sense, and that these 
fa^ah-looking s^nd. well-conditioned 
; corpses had some mystorious way 
preteruaturally noiirisliing theiu- 
^'Selvcs ? That would be to adoj)!, not 
rtQ 'solve the superstition. Let us con- 
tent otu’selves fur the present with a 
vihbtion less monstrous, but still stait- ‘ 
, llhg enough : That the bodies,* -which 
were found in the so-called vainpyr 
i|tate^ instead of being in a new and 
inyatical condition, were simply alive 
^',in the common way ; that, in short, 
;they)wcre the bodies of persons who 
had been buried alive ; and whose 
nfe was only extinguished by the 
i^omiice and barbarity of those who 
(Hsiubrred them. In the following 
fileetch of a similar scene to that above ! 
jdhi^ribed, the truth of tliis inference 
comes out with temfic force and 
vividness. 

X Erasmus Francisci, in his remarks 
'frpoh the description of the Areh- 
. jdnkedbm of Krain, by Valvasor, 
^fflpeaks of. a man of the name of 
' Qraudo, in the district of Kring, who 
ifiod:, was buried, and became a vaiu- 
pyi% and as such exhumed for tlic 
pUi^sc of having a stake thrust 
tbrou^i him. 

‘^-Wheii they opened his grave, 
he had been long burled, his face 
found with a colour, and his fea- 
made natural sorts of movements, 
m if the dead man smiled. He even 
opSued his mouth, as if he would 
laihjde finish air. They held the cru- i 
' cifix before him, and called in a loud 
voice, ‘i^e, this is Jesus Christ who 
jedeemed your soul from hell, and 


) Alive, then, the bodies surely 
were. And it is from this position, 
as a starting point, tliat we must follow 
and unravel the whole mystery, if we 
dare. 

Not that there is any particular 
virulence in this superstition; but that 
all superstitions are awkwainl things 
to deal with. They have their own 
laws, and run through definite stages, 
but always menace those who meddle* 
with them. A superstition waxes and 
'flourishes — that is its first stage; it 
fheii wanes in public op^oii, is dis- 
credited, and is declaim obsolete ; 
that is stage the second. Evciitually: 
comes more enlightenment ; its won- 
ders are again admitted, blit explained ; 
the false in it separated from the true ; 
this is its third and last period. 
And it may be remarked, that society 
is never safe against the reproduction 
of a superstition, till it has gone 
tlmough this third stage (analogous to 
the disinterment and dissection of a 
vjimpyr) ; till then, it is ahvays capa- 
ble of “ walking ” again. Hut, which 
is singular, to the cud the operation 
oi* explaining a superstition is unsafr, 
that is to say, if you step a quarter of 
an inch before the sagacious nose of 
the public. Of course, if any one 
should attempt to explain away a 
flourishing superstition, he w^ould en- 
counter, not martyrdom, perhaps, any 
more, but the persecution of o])inion 
certainly, and the ban of society. 
Hut if he Ventures upon the same 
process, even with one tiiat is already 
put dow^n, lie is liable to be viewed 
and attacked as a credulous person, 
‘disposed to revive forgotten rubbish ; 
for he has unwittingly aflVonted public 
opinion by asserting that to be worth 
examining, whic^li society had pro- 
claimed an error. Doubly wo to him 
if ins explanation contain some start- 
ling novelty ! But, courage ! again, — 
The bodies disinterreil and found in 
the so-called voiinpy r otate, w ere 'then 


. died for you.’ After the ^uiid had alive. 

acted on his organs of heiuing, and But how could Ijiey, you ask, 
M had connected, perhaps, some ideas be alive after an interiiicat of days^ 
with it, tears began to flow' from the or weeks ? How is it possible they 
dead man’aeyc®. Finall}^ when^ after could lie without air, boxed up in a 
% short for his poor soul, they ‘manner which would certainly kill a 

"'proceeded id ’^hack off Ids head, the /strong and healthy person in a«few 
jCOrpse uttered a screech, and turned r minutes or hours, and yet retaiu their 
tolled just as if it had been alive, • vitality? I will not bring forward 
^ the grave w as frill of blood.’’ as favourable cases in point, the 
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instances of froffs an<l toads that haV^ 
been discovered in rocks, where 
must have been encased for years, oc 
centuries, alive: first, because, aU 
though tliey arc true, you might 
equally question these ; secondly, be-*, 
cause a human being cannot compete, 
in vitality with a cold-blooded reptile.^ 
I shall coiiicnt myself with falling: 
back upon the evidence already ad- 
duced. The dlsinteiTcd bodies proi^ed; 
by their appearance, some even by 
their btdiaviour, that they were alive ; 
and T sliall retort upon yon the ques- 
tion, how came you not to know 
that bodies could live under such cir- 
c'unistaiiccs a considerable length 8f 
time, and tliat many cases have trail-, 
spired in wdiich, totally apart froM 
vmnpi/rmn^ bodies have b(‘(m found 
turned over in the coffin, through 
efforts made by them, when, aften* 
their burial, they had iinliaiiinly re- 
covered consciousness? 

“But what, then, w'as the pathologi- 
cal condition in which tliesc persons 
continued to exist, after they had 
ceased to appear alive? 

It is just one of the profitable re- 
sults of examining the superstition 
befertL. us, that ,the above question 
beeom^s explicitly propounded, amb 
its solution deniandocl of ]>hysiologlats. 
Its solution cannot fail of being full 
of interest, but it is yet, unluckily, a 
desideratum, or, like the pmiiciple 
which gives . motion to the jfU ining 
rod, as yet only indicated iiudipirtially 
outlinocl. r V- 

What is wanted is dirc^^ scientific 
examination, and verificatmn by com- 
petent p(M*sons, of all tligJidienomcna 
the body presents in ^ose strange 
circumstances. In the jwscncc, liow^- 
evei*, of recorded obsiiPation, let us 
imagine ho\v the thing might come 
about. ■ 

The series of effects surmised would 
not begin in the heart ; analogy leads 
us to suppose that primary interrup- 
tion of the heart’s action for a very 
brief period is fatal. Somewhere in 
the Indian seas, deatli is inflicted by 
a backward blow with the elbow on 
the region of the heart; a sudden 
angina is produced, wJiich is promptly 
fatal. Neither, upon similar showing, 
can it commence in obstnicted breath- 
ing. Then the commencement of tlic 
changes must be sought in the brain. 


Now it is analogically by no mean^. 
vciy improbable, that the. functions, 
of the nervous system admit, of being . 
brought to a complete stand-still, the 
wdiecls of the machinery locking, as it 
were, of a sudden, through some influ- 
ence directly exerted upon f/, and that 
this state of interrupted function 
should continue for a very considefr 
able period, without loss of . power 
of recovery. Nor would it be con-, 
trary to analogy that such an arrest’ 
of activity in tlie nervous system 
should stop, more or l(‘ss completely,, 
the act of breathing axid the action of 
the^licart, without at the same time 
the coiisc(|iicuees folio wdug which re- 
sult from citlier of these changes, when 
they arc primary. The heart, when. 
not acthiff by ordn\ need not be sup- 
posed to lose its contractile force aud 
tendency. I’he blood, though not 
moving, being in contact with living 
vessels, need not coagulate. There 
is no ])hysiologieal absurdity in sup-fv, 
posing sucli a general arrest of 
tion, origin n ting in the uery^^s 
system, aiid continuing an indefinite 
))eriod without life being extinguished* 
If a swimmer be taken with cramp 
and sink, he, is iiTctj-ievably dead in 
five minutes,, But if he sink, from a 
fit of epilepsy, he may nmiain a longer 
time under "water, yet rei^over.. Btfl; 
epilepsy is a form of loss of conscipua- 
ness beginning in the nervous sy,stem — 
a kind of fit Avhich may, under certain 
circumstances, be thus preservative' 
of So may we presume, thi^fc in 
the singular cases we are considering, 
the body is but in another and deeper 
fit, whicli Ruspeuds the vital pheno- 
mena, aud reduces its vitality to th^t 
of the nnincubated egg, to simple life, 
without change, without waste pr" 
renewal. The body does not patro^/ , 
because it is alive ; it does not wast|» 
or require nourishment, becfitMse every 
action is stilled within it. 

But this must be* a dull subject of - 
speculation for yon, and yoiir mind is- 
perha])s w^andcring thence to more 
practical views. It has struck yoir 
possibly, not without an uncomfortablfife 
misgiA'ing, that this obscure, but un- 
pleasant event may happen to your-i 
self, and what on earth- is 
prevent your being buried 

If you wish individually to ba 
safe as ivossiblc, leave by wrill tosougie 
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suri^eo^f not jonr habitnajl 
.jfettendant, £50^ and his railway ox- 
''pemesi &c., to be paid him for 
your body, when you are 
^rtftainly dead; £25 if \ie opus yon, 
•mda you alive, and succeeds in se wingr 
Upt a»d keeping you so; £200, on 
contrary, to be expended in in- 
dieting him for manslaugliter if you 
lie under his hands. 1 do not ven- 
ture to affirm that with all these pi*e- 
Gimtions you would be perfectly safe. 

eminent Vesalius, surgeon," and a 
JhWurite of the Emperor Charles V., 
%ith ^ his experience and know- 
iedgo, was unlucky^ enough to opgri^ 
{Spanish nobleman by mistake, wh||s 
he was yet alive. The consequences, 


that in France from twenty to thirty- 
are annually interred alive, comput- 
ing fi’om the number of those who, 
af^r supposed death, come, to life 
before the funeral is completed. I 
cannot help imagining that this seem- 
ing death must be much less frequent 
in England thfua in some' other 
countries ; (is that owing to the more 
vigorous practice [for which English 
ipedical men are celebrated, they 
either cure or kill?) .In Germany, 
interment is forbiddeu by law for three 
days after death. And there is a 
curious and liumauc provision in the 
grave-houses attached to the ceme- 
t&ies of some of the princi])al towns: 
Bodies which arc brought, too- soon. 


1^ doubt, w^ere more scadous than 
ttey would be now. Vesalius hardly 
escaped the claws of the Inquisition, 
and died during his expiatoiy pilgri- 
paagit to the Holy Land. 

) Ijfy more coniprohensively, you should , 
jWau tOL save othei^, as well as your- 
Jrom this awful risk, and have a 
^&limd ln the legislature, urge him, or 
.otherwise Mr Waklcy, to move for 
.^0 insertion in any convenient bill a 
to appoint in every district a 
4uaIMed officer to license burials; he 
had better not bo a practising doctor, 
but his office might embrace necro- 
ffbOpic ^inquiries for the coroner, and 
the re^ti'arship of birtlis and deaths. 

, ; hither case, 1 would recommend 
ym to offer pulilicly a premium of 
£500, to be 'fiaid at the expiration of 
years, for the best treatise upon 
tlie signs id death ; the same being 
calculatod to form a useful body of 
.ijnstruction, as yet wanting, either for 
y^ur priwrtte surgeon, or the new 
/i^cials. 

In England, indeed, our decent re- 
sp^t for the (lead, which leads ns to 
pokipone interment as long asjmsiblc, 
is a: toloi^blc security against being 
buried alive. Tlie coffin is seldom 
closed upon the remains, before (le- 
eompo^tion ha« already commenced. 
That is death's certain seal; nor, in the 
^m^ent state of om' knowledge, spi-cial 
wes of course excepted, is it right to 
ooEtsider Ifo stirely extinct, till the 
impress of that seal is perceptible to 

V Qn^ liaifjDoiitinent, genemtty, the 
ISNrval'. biMieryed before burial is .fai* 
sHoit- % safety, Tliey ealctdate 


not having pertmmed the tll^^^e days^ 

. quarantine, arc received and lodged, 
being disposed upon tressles, with 
rings on their toes and fingers whieb 
.arc attached to bell -pulls. The corpse 
vtlms, on coming to itself, may have 
immediate attendance merely by ring- 
ing for it ; some one is always there 
on the w'atch. But the humanity of 
tliis arrangement, though perfect as 
long* as it lasts, is finite ia duration. 
As soon as the seventy- two hours 
prescribed by law are expired, it is 
another thing. The body is them 
legally dead, and must comi)ort itself 
accordingly. At any rate, it is at its 
own risk if it behaves othei'wise than 
as a corpse, and gives itself any airs of 
vitality. This is appalling enough, 
and would certainly justify any body, 
if it could, in getting out at nights 
and turning vam])3"r. 

And now, to return again to our in- 
quiiy. We liavc^ got thus far. The 
bodies found in the so-called vampyr 
state are alive. They aro in a sort of 
fit, the possible duration of which is 
undetermined. Tlie same fit may 
occur, and does occur continually, with 
no reference, to tht=^ superstition of 
vampyrism. But where the belief in 
vampyrism is rife, these fits are more 
prevalent, and spread soimjtiincs like 
an epidemic. 

The question naturally follows, how 
is this malady, viewing it as one in 
tliese cases, propagated ? 

At such seasons, it is far from im- 
prcfoable that there is some physical 
cause^^ in operation, some meteoro- 
logical influence pertiaps, elgidtrical or 
omerwise, dlspokng the system to be 
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a Readier soiaureT As 

certain conetitntioas of the year alter came tldg superstition to arise? 
the blood and lead to fever or cholera, 'Hie answer is ready. In thoapff' 
why should not others render the days the belief in ghosts was absolujsey ^; 
nervous system irritable and proner and a vampyr wa^ a sort of ghost;. 
to derangement V When an ignorant pei*son,. that, 

Then it is well known that fright when any one in those days beeatm^r 
will bring on certahi kinds of fijLs — ^in the subject of a sensorial illusion 
women hysteric fits, in the youth of presenthig.a human being, toab^s««^ 
cither sex epileptic fits ; and cer- tamty hiWdeutitol the creation'Of,h|8*;* 
tainly no ghastlier terror can there be fancy as somebody ^ he had seen ori, ' 
than the accrediteti apprehension of heard of ; then he would tell his ae- 
vampyrism. And it deserves remark, quaiutaoces that the ghost of su(^ 'h;/! 
that impressions upon* the mind me ])ei*soii haunted him. If the frighti 
known to be capable of shaping pai*- brought on a fit, or seemed to cause' 
ticular kinds of fits, and csi>(‘cially of his death, the noignbours would J 
exciting and determining the features member how he had before been ' 
|of sensorial illusiotis, that seem adju- haunted. Then, in any case, whatf 
^ va|tts in vampyiisin. ^ more natural than to disiiit(‘r the * 

Wc are able to creep yet a step body of a supposed visitant, to kno^ 
nearer to the mark. There is gi-eat why he is unquiet in the grave? Then, 
reason to believe that some liinuan if onc(‘ a body so disinterred wore 
beiiigsjjiave had the power of, throw- foinid in the i resh upl|||jindeco?lB||»sq^ 
ingtheShiidilih^tlv^ ' 

death, vo/i/w^ar%. In Uoil^h's surgical into exisloTic!^?*"''*J3iie violeucc^Uj^d 
w'orks, th(!re is aii account of a Colonel would forcii blood from the corpi 
Townsend, who asserted this of him- and that would bo construed into tho; 
self, and challenged Gooch to witness blood of a victim. TJic absence of u 
the ])erformanco. And you may read scar on the throat of the victim, would 
in the narrative of Gooch, how throw no difiicailty in tlie way to th^„ 
ho and tw(» or throe other comi)etent v ampyr iliooiy, because vampyxe' ; 
witnesses saw Colonel Townsend dis- enjoyed the ghostly character, and 
pose liiiuself to favour the invasion of its privileges.. Supposing, again, thai. 
this fit, and how he gradually fell into at any time chance had brought to 
astat<i ap)>arently devoid of animation, light a body iiiterred alive, and lying 
A very lew years ago there was a still in this lit, the wnule 
story in the papers of a native in India, siij>er.stition might again have been 
who undertook for a reward to do the spun from that clue, 
same feat, and to allow himself to be Do you want more than this? I, 
buried for a stipulated period. A shall begin to think you at hoa^ 
genthnnan, ccrtiiiuly not of a credulous superstitious. I tell you It is contrary , 
turn in general, told me he was in to the rules of inductive logic, to look 
India at the time with his regiment ; for, or to nSc more principles than ai^ 
and, though not on the spot, that he sufficient for the reasonable oxplana- 
kiiew the parties who brought the ti<»n of phenomena. Yot you urge, 
conjuror to work ; and that he believed do you, that it is no less niq>hilosO^ 
they positively buried him, and, at the idiical, in an obscure and unsettled 
endof the time agreed upon, disinterred inquiry, wholly to exclude the 
him, and found him alive. Hut be deration of unlikely possibilities?-- 
this story true or false, the case of Well! it is nothing to me. Have it 
C^oloiiel Townsend remains to sliow your ow'ii way : suppose, if you 
tile thing asserted to liave been pos- that the man in the grave A«<i somei- 
siblc — and thiso'tehiark may be safely ^tiling to do with spreading tko disease, 
added : Whatever change of the kind and tliat hismervous system, initsab^sih 
the will can bring about, can be twice normal state, could put itself inrelatiofi 
as readily wrought by fear or a ilis- with that of another person at a dia^ . 
tiu'bed imagination. taucc. If you like it, have it so, 

You are, I hope, or fear rather, one sense, it simpliiies the 
by this time satiated with the mar- But though I cannot deny your 
vellous and with tlie subject. What I position to be pfessiblej you will 



M 

hK^li myself 

It ly^U" is ah end hi thh's^bjecit, 
jp?' ^ell ^events ; and I . accept, your, 
"ks foT havlli^ toldjon all I kqow 
^Jj I desem tlicm 

3*;Ott hre aware. At the 
rfi^e^hyaril in' Medue^mi tny dear 
Aipiyr X}}^ ttim-oiighly in ^ my 
"1 saw how yotir phriosity was 
rifi|^ll";atid that any jifetnre I had 
^awn,;^oviJd have been accepted by 
ybn^wiOi nvidity; and T must confess 
^ft^did at one moment oqcur to me^ to 
■ftSi^oribe to you the hxact dross and 
^deportment of tjie three rejjimental 
,stirgeons, dr J'eldscherers, (a. liandr 
'^jOHie woi‘4 sighifying lield-barbots), 




Itcgel, and 


FUckinghr^ 

given, ^ohnFir^rick Baumgartner, as well a^ 

the behayioii^hnd remarks of a drum- 
lunr %dy," who'licld the instrument 
case dunng thii intertn^rtem examina- 
tton, an ^vent he witnessed for the first 
tlfho. iBut I would not abuse my 
4*,dvaatage;:S0 I let you off cheaply 
’svith thh:li>le fabrication of Nina, and 
the personal cliarncteristics of Arnod 
Paole, of whom unfortuiuitoly nothing 
has come down to posterity, but tiiat 
he was haunted by a vainpvr et 
Oossova, fell from a hay-cart at Med- 
iiegna, and died,^ and lived a vnm 2 >yr 
liimself. 

I remain, dear Archy, 

, Yours, 1 

- ‘ M.\(j 1 )avtts'*( 


• Brak" Aiicirir. ^ On what subject 
Ivpext addrelss yoiiV Elves, 
bhhSj, ghosts, foal "and unreal ; 
witcdicraft," second-sight ? 
the field of marvels seems 
nged, as I approach it closer. 
'TPbe' spirits ! have evoked begin to 
me with thejr numbers. How 
jMi'mr|h sljall I ever get tliein fairly 
Iftidr '*Bnt some, I see, can now, only 
^mpaldng— theyare sootchod already; 
begin wi^i finisliiug those. Y'vt 
deserve gentle troatinent. They 
our nature, which s<;cnis 
^^ressly lhadc to procreate and re^r 
Item. OTiidk, within and aiso^^l us, 
lie the rich velilie of ilhu^ve si^cstiou 
fimm which tSey spring’. 

: /jphe thing nearest ns is our mental 
^natituQon, tlie 'world of conscious- 
I 3 (|Q(^S. It is of it fir??t Icarii, though 
It; W tfee last wc understand. It is 
thfOd^h which we perceive an4 
* ^ Vtdl other things : and no* 
beg(^es part of our knowledge* 
as been shapedand coloured 
i iita: magic ije^xioh, Kay, more, ' 
f 1^' oiir miirpc^btttioar urclm- 
thing.* So„wc sjdWUf- 
^ ^ ,univcrfia,'aMd after* 

^ ^ incongruaiw waaistonev, 

9pii 


Keason in vain roclnims against 
this misuse of analogy. Feeling, ima- 
gination, instiimt are too many for 
her; and Mjy mood, from fim (o earnest, 
from nonsense to sublimity, iiuiy hear 
, a ^osponsi^'e note when 4ils chord is 
touched., 

Address to that iiigeniions young 
American a remark upon the slight- 
ness of the logs of her work-table,— 
she blushes — her .lively fancy has 
given them j>&rsoiiallty. " Were she a 
wealthier miss, she woiikl give them, 
besides, neat cambric trowsers with 
lace borders. With less refinement, 
4xnd with incxbusablo waynith, 1 take 
shame to myself for luuingbcst(ove(] 
fa kick n]5bn a similar mahogany limb, 
which liad, how'ovev, begun the con- 
test by breaking my shin. 

To tire i}oet*H ej^c, nature is instinct 
with life. .Greece n^ay be “living 
Greece no luoiu” — id the soul of her 
people; butiier immortal plains, and 
irtrenins, and liiH!4,' haye their owm vi- 
V tality. 

' '‘The mmihtains look op Maratlion, 

And Marathon la^ks on the sea.'* 

T You go iO' visit them ; they meet you 
“ spectatnin veninnt.” 

Alps — ^^vith glacier, lor- 
ground— yc^^ still evoke 
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the fancied spirit of the scene, tliough 
it be but 

“ To gaxc upon her beauty —nothing more.” 

And where, in sublimer gi*aiideur, 
snowclad, upreared against the nearer 
Biin, arc seen tli^ towering Andes ; to 
the poet’s eye, the Cordillera lies no 
huge backbone of earth ; but lives, a 
lilioHus or Enccladus of the West, and 

“over earth, air,%ave, 

Glares with his Titan eye.” 

This is but the eabn, the digiiided, 
the measured march of poetic.al con- 
ception. No wonder, when supersti- 
tion steps in to prick on imagination, 
that all shoiihl vividly t(‘ani with 
si)irit life. Or that on Walinugis’ night, 
biL'^Ii and streamlet and hill bustle, 
and liurry, with nnequiil pac(^, towards 
tlie haujited Brocken : the heavy ones 
lag, indeed, a little, and arc out of 
breath — 

“ The giant- siioutctl crags, hd! liu! 

How tiny snort and how they blow ! 

No womler that to tlio dreamer’s^ 
in traiKpiil setmes of S3dvau soli- 
Mi.le. tiie. fawn (»f yrre .ski[)i)cd in the 
isUN'st tiell, the dryad pe(ip(‘d from be- 
hind the shadowy oak, the fay trijiped 
liglitls over the moonlit sw'ard. 

I‘'d iioiigh, and too much, of your 
philosoidiy.” Vet there are tlios(‘, still 
who may be the wiser for it. Let 
UK* sketcii you a surviving believer in 
the creed it would dispej. 

lie w'a^ a Spanish West-Jndiaii — in 
ills active years had been an (‘xteii- 
sive planter and slave-ow jkt in Borto 
Kic(;, ITis manners w^er(» gra\e and 
dignilhrd, a> due to Iiimself; courteous, 
•s ' rof denying e(pial or superior worth 
in otijers. lie, had sei u the 'vorld, 
.‘Oni spoke of it Jiabittiaih' with a tine 
irony. \V<* had many a w'alk tog'dluT, 
lie was uer\'ous about hi.s health. 
<))ic day, as our i)ath lay along the 
banks of tin' llhine, his conversation 
took this turn — 

Do yt)tt believe iu spirits V’* he 
asked me; and njum my intimating 
the polite but qualhicd assent which 
suited the tone in wJiich the (picstion 
was pnt — “ It may be siipersitioii,” he 
continued, ‘^but T am often iiicUned to 
tliinkthat the pucks aud goblins, which, 
as they say, once haunted those scenes, 
art' not entirely visionary beings. You 
may smile — but this has happeued, 
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nay,* often happens, to me in iny 
walks. I sqe a big clod Tying b^or^. 
me in the path, aud form the inten- 
tion of avoiding it ; when close to it,* 

I slop to one side, when pr-r-rt, iny 
toe strikes against it.” 

I edged slightly aw’^ay from my conij 
panion with tlie disagreeable imptois- 
sion that he w^as gone mad. 

He wont on; — “When I lived ha 
the West Indies, the children of tfie 
slaves, about my house, were tmaie# 
with great kiiidiKiss and iiidulgcnce. 
Tiicy woiijjl come about my table at 
dessert, and often had little presents 
given tlic.m. So they grew^ into ob-- 
jocts of affection. But, out of several, 
of course, took ill and died. I 
cannot tell you wiiat grief it caused 
me. Then this has hajipeiKid several 
times, after the. death of one or other 
of my little favourites: — a bird has 
flowm into the haH, and into my sit- 
ting-room, find has hovm-ed near me» 
and, after a winlr, has Hoavu away,; 
For a few' days it has regularly return- 
ed, and then llnally disappeared. I 
thought it was tenant (‘tl by tlie spirit 
of my lost favourite, which had coino 
to bid iiK^ farewell.” 

1 eftew nearer again to inj'‘ compa- 
nion : 1 felt 1 Avas at all events sa^e 
from violence from him. And I con- 
tracted, with huiiuliation, his beauti- 
ful superstition with the eomiuonplaee 
remembrance of a school -boy convie* 
tion of uiy own, one dark night, upon 
Blackheath, that a dircctioii-|)ost Avas 
a ghost. 

My friend had not, indeed, always 
been a dreamer ; and although tins is 
no place to narrate Ids, course of 
daring jind hazardous ailveiiturc, ou 
which 1 iun tljcrofore silciil, yet I 
n isli to ho a Ik) wed to re-establish his 
( unlit for intelligenee, by reporting 
the answ er whieli he made, on auothOi^ 
occasion, to a (piestioii, as to what he 
fliouglit of the emancipation of the 
Negroes in our colonies. “ The prin- 
ciple,” aiiswx'red my friend, ^‘w«s 
good, but YOU Avere in too great a 
hurry. Before giving them freedom; 
you should Iiuat made them fit for il. 
They Avere not impatient. {Slavery Js 
an AMeiin institution. Some outlay' 
of public money, and extreme care 
find prudence iu your measuws, w’ould 
have enabled you to secure their, hu- 
mane treatment iu the interval. ' As, 
2g 
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fast as they became iniioculated with 
the wants and habits of civilised life, 
you mif^ht have \x\f\i\i\freedmen of the 
most advanced, and pven them ofli- 
cial occupation, or allotted tlicni laud 
under proper conditions. One sheep 
would have followed rfinother. The 
fag-end you might have emancipated 
together. Thirty or forty years, and 
a million of money, would have dom^ 
the thing. The results would have 
boiui, from first to last, beneficial to 
tlio colonists. It would have set an 
* ejcample which other natipns could 
ha'V'^ follow'ed. 1<. would have heeii 
m noble return for having, tcmporaril}’^, 
used the race sis unmitigated slaves. 
It w’onld liave been an act <d‘ enlight- 
ened i)hilantliropy. Jl w’ould have be- 
come state.smeii. ’VA hat you did n^atls 
and w^orks like the puerile suggestion 
.of a schoul-lKy’s them(‘. What y<m 
are further doing, to suppress, by force, 
the trade- hi slaves, -would have been 
worthj^ my distinguished countryman 
W'hose biography has immortalised 
Cervantes. Humanity -woiihl smile 
at it, but that she shudders and 
.sickens.'’ - 

Hut, to leave tlie region of dn^ams, 
-which are no longer realisable, let us 
shift the scene. 

church yard has Its nightly 
terrors. One heard of corpse-lights 
seen dancing over graves — but over 
^nne alone. A lew only, had wit- 
ness(‘d this; but /Ac// had no doubt mi 
the matter, "riiiiigs looked un- 
caiun’;” Imt time did not i>au.>e, and 
the stc»ry w’as forgotten. Even when 
the talc was fresh, wdiat was it but 
superstition? Who of those; who' 
Ijtugged its sympathelie terrors by the 
Christinas fireside, thoughtdliey could 
be true on the bright I'rosty inorning 
of the morrow' ? It was mere fancy. 
There was nothing in it. Yet there 
wm something. And now’' and theji 
a striking and mysterious event would 
occur to bring back the old idea. 
There, was a cottage, (this I heard of 
a certainty,) \n^ hamlet 1 could name, 
to which a bad report attached. A 
room in it was haunted. More than 
one who had slejit th(‘ro had seen, at 
mhiniglit, the luminous appiiritioii of 
^Mtle child standing upon the hearth- 
atone. At length susjiieion became 
J*s^-tive,. The heart li-stonc was raised, 
jittd there >vcre found, buried beneath 


it, the remains of an infant. A story 
was now divulged, how the former 
tenant and a female of the ucighbourr 
hood liad, a veiy few years before, 
abruptly left the villagi;. The appari- 
tion here was real and sigiiiticaiit 
enough. 

“ 1 L will have hloocl, they say; Mood will have 
hlood. 

Stones have heen known to rao\c, and trees to 
.speak : ^ 

Augurs and imdcrstood relations have, 

By magot-iiycs,* and rshonghs, and rooks, 
hrought forth 

The secret 'st man of l)lood.'' 

But tales like these, though true, 
gradually lose the sharpness of their 
evidence for want of an accredited 
contcm])orarv narrator, and so become 
valueless. But time brings round 
every thing. 

And at length a marvellous narrative, 
to tlu‘ same cfiectA\ ith the abov(‘, made 
its appearance^ in a trustworthy (ier- 
inan work, P, iKiclfcds the 

et>m])letc anthenlicationof which eaus- 
^ed it lomak(‘ a. deep impression. Tim 
vnarrative was eommiinicated b}' Herr 
Khrman of Stra.sbiirg, the. son-in-law 
of the w'ell-kiiow'u Ceriliau writer 
ITelfel, from whom he received it. 

The ghost -seer was a young candi- 
date for orders, I'ighteen years of age, 
of the name (►f Billing. 1 le w as known 
to have very excitable nerves, — had 
aln*ady experienced sensorial illii- 
sions. and was iiarticularly sensitive 
to the ])r(‘S(‘nee of human rmnaiiis, 
which made him tremble and shudder 
ill all hi.s limbs, rt'effel, being blind, 
was aecnstmiKMl to take the arm of 
tills young man, and they w'alked thus 
together in JTellers garilen, near Col- 
mar. At one s])ot ill the garden 
Pfidfel remarked, thatliis eompauioii’s 
arm gave a sudden start, as if he had 
received an electric shock. Being 
asked what w'as the matter, Billing 
rcjdied, “ nothing.” But, on their 
going over the same spot, again, the 
same elVect ree.uiTed. The young man 
being ])resse(l to explain the cause of 
lii.s disturl)aiict‘, avowed that it arose 
from a ])eculiar sensation whi(‘h ho 
always experienced wlicii in the vici- 
nity of human remains ; tliat it was his 
impression a human liody must bo in- 
tcrixid there ; but that if PAdfel would 
return with him at night, he should bo 
able to speak w'itli more confidence. 
Accordingly, they went to the garden 
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together when it was dark, and as 
they approached the spot, Hilling ob- 
served a biint light ovor it. At two 
paces from it, he stof»ped and \vonld 
go no further; for lie saw hovering 
over it, or self-su]>portod in the air, 
its feet only a few inches from the 
ground, a luminous female figure, 
nearly five feet high, with the right 
arm folded on her lm‘,ast, the hd't 
hanging by Ikt side. Wficn l^fefied 
himself shipped foi ward and placed 
himself about wdiere the figure was, 
IVdling said it was now on his right 
hand, now on Ills left, now behind, 
now befoni him. Wlien J’fefiel cut 
the air with his stick, it seemed as if it 
Avent through and divided a light fiame, 
Avhicli then united again. I’iie visit, 
ro]jeat(‘d the next night, in company 
Avith some, of PfidfePs relatives, gaA^(‘. 
th(‘ same result. The.jf did not see 
any thing. Pfetfel, then, unCnowii to 
the gho.sl-.seer, had Ihe ground dug 
up, when there Avas found at some 
d(‘pth, beneath a layer of (piieklime, 
a decomposing human body. 'J'he 
remains Avere removed, and the eartli 
carefully replaccnl. 'Phree day.s after- 
wards, Hilling, from whom this whole 
jwoceediug had been kept coneealeel, 
Avas again led to the .spot by Pfcillel, 
He walked over it now without expe- 
riencing any unusual impression Avhat- 

This extraordinary ]>lieiiomenon, it 
is now gemcrally knoAvii, has been 
cennpletely elucidated through the 
disi.overie's of Von Heichoubaeli, to 
Avbich, in a former' letter, 1 had ocea- 
^lou to mak<^ alliisioii. 

Von an* ])robably aAvaiT, that Ihe 
Individuals Avliose lierves Von lleich- 
cnbach found to be so sensitive to the 
proximity of ervstais, magnets, A';c.,* 
would, in the dark, see tlames issuing 
from the same substances. Then, in 
the progress of his in(|uirios. Von 
Beicheubach found that chemical <lc- 
coinposition was a rich sourc,e of the 
ncAV poAver he had discovered, by its 
action on the nerves. And being ac- 
quainted with the storv of the ghost 
in PfeflePs garden at Colmar, it oc- 
cun*ed to hijn a.s not unlikely, that 
Hilling had just been in the same con- 
dition Avith Ids own sensitive patients, 
un<l that gi%aves very likely would 
present to all of them a luminous «Mm; 
and that thus the mystery might fintU 
a very simple explaiialioii. ^ 


Accordingly, Miss Rcichol, one of 
hi.s most sensitive subjects, Avas taken 
at night to an extensive buryiiig- 
; ground, near Vienna, where many in- 
I ter men ts take place daily, and there 
‘ Avere some Uioiisiind graves. The re- 
sult did not disapiKunt Von Reichen- 
baclP.s (‘xpeetations. Whithersoever 
Miss Iv<!icliel turned hereyes, she saw 
masses of llame. This ap]>carance 
inanifestetl itself most about recent 
graves. About very ohl ones it was 
not visible. She des(*rib(^d the ap- 
pearance as resembling less bright 
fiame tliaii iieryvaixuir, something be- 
twe(*u fog Jind flame, lu several iu- 
.slniices, the light extended four feet 
in height above the ground. When 
Miss Reichel jfiaced her hand in it, 
it seemed b> her involved in a cloiul 
of fire. AVhen she stood in it, it came 
up to lier llir(»nt. Slie expressed no 
alarm, being ac<‘Ustomcd to tlie ap- 
l»earance. 

The myst(*ry has thus been entirely 
solved. Jmh’ it is evident that the 
s]H‘eli\d eharacler of tin*, luminous ap- 
parition in the Iwo instances I liave 
nan-ated Jiad beem sui)pUed by the 
imagination of tin* seers. So the su- 
jKM'stiiion has vanished, leaving, as is 
usual, a very n*si)ectablc truth behind 
it. 

Tt is indeed a little unlucky for this 
noAv truth, aaIijcU reveals either a new 
power in nature or an miexi)oete(l 
oj>eration of familiar ones, that the 
]»henomenn which attest it are veri- 
fiable by a fcAv only who are possessed 
of biglily sensitive teuqxu'ameuts. 
And it is the use of the world to look 
upon these few as very sus])icious sub- 
jects. This is unjust. Tlieir evidence, 
the parties liaviiig otherwise acharac- 
ter for honest \ , should be accepted 
Avitli the same faith and the same dis- 
trust with Avliich all evidence is to be 
vi<*wed ; Avitli neither iikh'C nor less 
than in oth(‘r eases. Ncything should 
be received in scieiUific inquiry which 
it is not coijqudsory 'on our under- 
standing to believe. It is not a whit 
more ditlieult in the.se than in other, 
c.isos to obtain indiictiA^e certainty* 
Nature is not here peculiarly coy or 
aA'orse from b(*iug interrogated. 

Hhilo-sophers occasionally regret th© 
limited number of their senses, and 
think a world of kKiowledgc would 
flow from their poS8es.sing but on© 
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more. Now, persons of liighly-Avrought 
nervous systems liavo ^vhat» is equi- 
valent to a new sense, in their aug- 
mentation of natural sensibility, Bnt 
philosophers will not accei)t this equi- 
valent. Thcyjiinust have the boon 
from nature tlicir own way, or not 
at all. 

To turn elsewhere. — ^We may now 
look into a broader scam of illusive 
pO'wer — one which lies entirely within 
ourselves, and needs no objective in- 
fluence to bring its ghost-producing 
fertility into play. Let mo exeniplily 
it in operation. 

\ A young gentleman, who has re- 
cently left Oxford, tohl me, that he 
was one evening at a stti>i»<M*-party in 
college, when tlioy were joined by a 
common friend on his return from 
hunting. They expected him, but 
were struck with his appearance, lie 
was pal<^ and agitated. On (piestion- 
ing him, they learned the cause. J luring 
the latter part of his ride home, he 
had been accompanied by a horseman, 
who kept exact pace with him, the 
rider and horse bcdiig facsimiles of 
himself and the steed lie rode, even 
to the copy of a newfangled bit he 
sported that day for the lirst time. 
The apparition vanished on his enter- 
ing the town. He had, in fact, seen 
liis double or fetch, and it had shaken 
his .nerves pretty considerably. His 
friends advised him to consnlt the 
Ix)llege tutor, who failed not to give 
him some good ad> ice, and hoped the 
warning would not be thrown awaA'. 
My informant, wdio thought the whole 
matter very serious, and was disposed 
to believe the unearthly visit to have 
bcv n no idle one, added, that it had 
made the ghost- seer, for the time at 
idl events, a wiser and bettor man. 

Ill more ignorant times, the appear- 
ance of one’s fetch was held to be of 
very alarming import, and to menace 
either death or serious personal harm. 
Now, it is known to be one of the 
commonest forms in vhich sensorial 
illusions shape them sol V(\s. And these 
are matters of every-day occnrrencc. 

It w’ouldseem, that 'when the blood 
islieated or the nervous system over- 
strained, we arc Halilc to attach reality 
to thomere productions of the imagi- 
nation. I’lierc must be few who 
have not had personal experience of 
this alfcctlou. In the first .night of 


/afebrile attack, and often in the pro- 
’ gross of fever, the bed-hangings appear 
to the patient swarming with human 
faces, generally of a disjigreeablc and 
inenaeing exiiression. With some, 
opium wdll ]>rodiicc a host of similar 
visitants. In inucli illness, 1 havo 
often myself taken this drug, and al- 
ways hoped it w'ould provide me a 
crop of a})paritions that I might ana- 
lyse. But T was disappointed ; opium 
J found to giv(i me only a great tran- 
quillity and clearness of thought. 
Onee or twice only have J had a 
(vision, and that but a transitory land- 
scape. 1 used in vain to look upon 
tlmi hlarh mixture which lies before 
one ill the dark, and try to make its 
fragmentary lights arrange, themselves 
into definite shapes. And 1 have 
imaged to my mind familiar .scenes or 
feces, (ns in the daytime a .strong coii- 
eeption Avill half realise such,) but 
they wm*e not more distinct then than 
formerly, — ideas only and perfectly 
transient. But, as 1 have .said, once 
,or twice I have ha<l the satisfection 
jiof seeing a bright and c(4ourcd land- 
soaiie spr(»ad before my view; yet 
unlike reality, and more re.scinbling a 
diorama, occupying a rectangle on the 
black mixture before my ey(‘.s. It 
Svas not a known and familiar scene, 
but a brilliant sketch, made out of 
materials I remembered, but could 
not by a deliberate clfort have combined 
so eficctivcl}". It was a spontaneous 
throe of the imagination, which had 
force to ovei-pcrsuadc the organs of 
p(‘iTe])tioii. 

How well (lid Shakspeare under- 
stand tlii.s creative power of the fancy ! 
— the air-drawn dagger of Macbeth, 
and his test — “ conn*, l(‘t me clutch 
thee!” are jdiysiologiciilly peifect. 
iNorleSs perfect or tnie to nature, is 
the conception of the ghost of Banqiio 
haunting the kiligly miirch^rer. The 
gho.st, it is obvious, however, should 
not in the play appear bodily. The 
audience ani in the iiosition of the 
guests at the royal supper-table, who 
saw it not. J wonder how in Shaks- 
peare’s time the si age-directions ran 
upon this point. Probably as now. 
!l’Iiough Shakspeare wrote for all 
times, he was probably wise enough 
io act for the present. Or perhaps, 
^ith no disrespect to his unequalled 
genius, he understood not the princi- 
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pics of wliich he exactly portrayed 
the wo^*Ung3, and was, like Shelley’s 
poet, ' 

« Hidden in the light of thought.” 

So, some say the sun may be dark as 
nnothcr planet ; and that the spt»ts on 
it are its common cjiirtli seen through 
the gaps in its luminous atmosphere. 

To the world, the alpha and omega of 
this piece of philosophy were furnished 
by the publication of tin; case of Nico- 
lai, the bookseller of Berlin. Its d<‘-t.ails 
were read before the Academy of 
Sciences at Berlin, in 17110. The sul^- 
stance ran thus. Nicolai had had some 
family troubles which much anin»yed 
him. Tlien, on the 21st of February 
1701, there stood before him, at the 
distance of ten paces, the ghost of his 
eldest son. lie* pointed at it, direct- 
ing his wife to look. She saw it not, 
and tried to convince him that it was 
an illusion. V lLn a quarter of an In>ur 
it vanished. ‘*In the afUTiiooii, at four 
o’clock, it cani(‘ again. Nicolai was 
alone. 1 fe went to his w if(;’s ro<»m — 
the ghost follov ed him. About six 
other apparitions joined the first, and 
they walked about, among, and through 
each other. After scune days, the appa- 
rition of his son stay(‘<l away ; birt its 
place was. filled >vith the figures of a 
number of persons, some known, some 
-unknown to Nicolai — som(5 of dead, 
others of living persons. The known 
^oncs were distant ac(piamtance8 only. 
The figun‘s of none of Nicolai’s habi- 
tual friends were there. The a])pear- 
ances were almost always liuman : 
exceptionally, a. man on horseback, 
with dogs an4<^ birds ^onld iwcsent 
themselves, ^’he iii)parilioiis came 
mostly after dinner, at (Ik; eommence- 
inent of digestion. They were just 
like real persons; the colouring a 
thouglit fainter. The apparitions 
were equally distinct wliethcr Nicolai 
was alone or in socacty, by day as in 
the dark, in his (ovn hous(5 or those of 
others; but in the latter ease they were 
iless frccpient, and they very seldom 
presented themselves in the streets. 
Dming the first eight days they 
seemed to take very little mdicc of 
oach other^ but w'alked about like 
people at a fair, only here and there 
coinmiiniiig with each other. They 
took no notice of Nicolai, or of his 
.remarks iXbout them to his wife and 


physician. No effort of his would 
dismiss them, or bring an absent one 
back. When he shut his eyes, they 
ij^omctimcs disappeared, sometinrcs 
remained ; when he opened his eyes, 
they were there as before. After a 
w'eek they became iiihre numerous, 
and began to converse. They 
conversed with each other, and 
then addressed him. Their remarks 
were short and unconnected, but 
sensible and civil. His acquaint- 
ances inquired after his health, and 
ex])ressed sympathy for him, and 
spoken in t(U’ms comforting him. Thh 
apiiaritiuns were inopt conversible 
when he was alone ; nevertheless they 
luingled in the conversation when 
others Aven; by, and their voices had 
tJio san)c soiiml as those of real per- 
sons. "J'Jiis illusion went on thus 
from the 24th of Februai-y to the 20th 
of Ai)nl ; so that Nicolai, who was in 
good b(»dily health, had time to become 
tranqnillised about them, and to ob- 
serve them at his ease. At last they 
rather amused him. Then the doctors 
thought of an etlicimit plan of treat- 
ment. 'J'hey pr(*scribed leeches : and 
then followed the denouement to i\)h 
interesting rej)res(*ntion. The appa- 
ritions beeamjLipalc and vanitdicd.. Qn 
the 20th of April, at the time of apply- 
ing the leeches, Nicolai’s room was full 
of figures moving about among eacli 
other. They first began to have a 
less liv(‘ly motion ; sliortly afterwards 
their colours bceainc paler — in another 
half hour fainter still, though the 
forms still remained. About seven 
o’clock in tlie evening, the figures had 
beeaiiui colourlcjss, and they moveil 
scarcely at all, but their outline was 
still toiiTably perfect, liradually that 
becann*. less and less tlefined. At last 
they disa])peared, breaking into air, 
fragments only remaining, w'bich at 
last all vanished. By eight o’clock all 
w'erc gone, and Nicolai subsequently' 
saw no more of them. 

Other cas(‘s arc on record in which 
there Nvas still gr(;ater facility of ghost- 
produgtion than Nicolai evinced. One 
patient could, for instance, by thinking 
of a })crson, summon Ms apparition 
to join the others. He could not, 
however, having done this, subse- 
quently banish him. The sight is the 
smise most easily and frequently 
tricked ; next, the hearing. In some 
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extraordinary cases the touch, also, 
lias participated in the delusion. 

IIciT von liaezko, iilready subject 
to visual hallucinations, of a diseased 
nervous system, his rij^ht side weak 
with palsy, ids vi^ht eye blind, ami 
the vision of the left imporfeel, \\hs 
engaged one evening, shortly atbrtlie 
battle of fteiui, as he tells us in his 
autobiography, in translating a bro- 
chure iiiU^ Polish, when he felt a 
poke in$his loins, lie looked round, 
and found that it proce(Hlofl fi-oni a 
Negro or Egyptian boy. seemingly 
about twelve years of age. Although 
he w^as persuad(‘d the wliolcwas uji 
illusion, he thought it best to knoek 
the apjuH-ition down, when he felt thal 
it olTcrcd a sensible resistance. ‘TJie 
Kegi’O then attached him on tliecdher 
aide, and gave his left arm aparticuJar- 
ly disagreeable twist, when Bac.zI;o 
pushed him oti' again, 'i'lu* Negro eoii- 
tinued to visit him constantly during 
four months, presiu'ving the, same a])- 
pcarance,uud rcniaiuhig tangible; then 
hecaineseldonuT ; and, afteriinaJly aj>- 
pcaringas abrowii-eoloured ai)paritiou 
with an owl’s h<}ad, Jn* took Jiis leave*. 

The illusion and its principles having 
been thus clneielateMl, it is hardly 
worth ^vhile to look into its emeratiou 
, iOL tales of vulgar terror. lint it is 
highly interesting to traeui its eti'ects 
minds of a high order, w’heii its 
‘iBUggestiems have beem rcM-eived and 
interpreted as the visits and e“e)imini- 
nic,atioiis of sujjcrior be^ings. Yon ha> c 
heard, 1 dfire kSuv, my dear Archy, 
of the mysticism e)f Scliweehmbewg. 
Now that they arej explain(‘d, the 
, details e>f his halliiciiiatioiis arc highly 
gratifying to one’s euri<»sity. 

Schw edenborg, the son of a Swe'clish 
clergynian of the', name of Schw^eeiberg, 
ennobled as Schweelenborg, was, iij) to 
the year 174;i, wdiich was the fifty- 
fourth of his age, an ordinary man of the*, 
" Wiorld, distingiilsJied e>nly in literature.*, 
having MTitteri many volumes of phi- 
losophy and science, and being ih*o- 
fessor in the Muieralogical sciwjed, 
vithtu’e he was mucli respected.. On a 
atidden, in the year he believed 
himself to have got into a commerce? 
with the weild afspirifei^^ wdiich so 
fully took po^ession of his thougiits, 
,^at he not emly published their reve- 
but was in the habit of detail- 
with the greatest equanimity. 


his daily chat with them. Tims he 
says, ‘‘1 liad a conversation the other 
day on that very point with the 
Apostle Paul,” or with Luther, or 
some other dead person. Sehweden- 
borg coulinued in what ho believed 
to be daily (unnmuiiion with s[)irit8 
till his death, jn 177i^. He was, 
without doubt, in the fullest degree 
eouviuced of the reality of his s])iritual 
eomineree. JSo in a letter to the 
■\Virteinl)urg i)i*(*latc, Octingcr, dated 
November 11, 17fid, he uses the fol- 
lowing words: — “If I have spoken 
with the AiM>sllesV To this 1 answ'cr, 
J conversed with St Paul during a 
Avhole year, jairticnhirly on tlie text, 
lioinaiis iii. 2JS. I havt*. thre(? times 
conversed with St John, once Avitli 
Moses, and a liiuidnid times Avith 
Luther, Avho alloAved that it Avas 
against titc Avaniing of an angel that 
he profci^ed \/i(/ettt so/atn^' and that 
he, stood alone upon the separation 
from the Pope. AVith angels, finally, 
have J these tAventy-two yi'ars con-- 
\ers<*d, atid conAers(? daily. 

“Of the angels,” he says, “they 
liave human forms, the. a])pearaiice of 
men that J have a tliuusand times 
seen ; fi>r I have si)okeu AA'ith them 
as a man w ith other men, olteu w itb 
several together ; and have seen 
noiliing in tlie least to distingiush 
them from ordinary men.” [Tlioy had 
evidently just the apijcarancc of Nico- 
lai's \ isi i 01 . J “ 1 jc.st any one should 
call this ail illusion, or iiuagiuaiy 
l)crc{*plioii, it is to be, underst.v>od that 
J am a<*.cu domed to see them, wlien 
]a*rfeclly myself Avide UAvake, and in 
full exercise, of my obseiwation, 
'I'hc s]>etM'li of an angel or of a spirit 
soinids lik(*, and as loud as, that of a 
man, l»ut it is not heard by the by- 
standers ; tin? reason is, that the 
.spe(;ch of an angd or a spirit finds 
entrance first into a inan’s thougiit>8, 
and reaches liis organs of hearing 
from AAlthiii outwards.” This is 
indeed ewn rathme insanire I how 
just an analysis of the illusion, Avheu 
he is most, dwseived by it I 

“ The angels Avho ex)nverso with men, 
speak not in their own language, butin 
tile language of men, and Mewlse in 
other languages which are inwardly 
kuoAvii to man, not in languages which 
he does not understand.” Schweden- 
boi‘g licrc took up the angels, and 
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to explain their cwn ideas to them «vas a poor child, who understood 
observed, that thog^ most likely ap- iiothiiif? about ridiiif? on horseback 
peared to spjfak his mother tongue, and making war. They a<iiid I should 
because^ in JWnt^ it Avas not they who carry my banner Avith coiii*age; God 
spoke, but hihfiself by their suggestion. AA-ouhl help me, and Avitt? back for 
The angeie held out, hoAvever, and my king his entire kiiigdom. As 
went away unconvinced. soon, as I kncAv,” continued Joan,’ 

** When ai)proaching, tlie angels ‘‘ tliat I Avas to proceed on tliis en-and, 
often apptjar like a ball of light ; and I avoided, as much as 1 could, after- 
tliey traA-el in eomi)anies so grouped Avards taking pari in tlie sports and 
together — they are allowed so to amusements of my young (5om])a- 

unite by the Lord— that they may nioiis.” “ So h.iA'e the Sattits con- 

act as one being, and share each ducted me during s(!A^en years, and 
otljers’ ideas and knowledge; and in have given me support and assistance 
this form they bound through the in all my uee(r and labours ; and now 
uniA^erse, from planet to ])Iaiiet.'” at present,” said slie to her judges, 

I will, in conclusion, add another dif- “no day goes by, but they come to 

erent, but equally interesliuy sketch. me.” “1 seldom see the Sainfei 

“It is now seven years ago,” so that they are not siirrtmuded Avith a 
spoke, before her judges, the siinjile, lialo of ‘light; they Avear rich ajid 
but high-miiulcd .loan of Arc — “the precious croAvns, as it is misonable 
beginning of the year 14:31 ; it Avas a they should. I sec them always under 
summer da}^ towards the mifldle hour, t!u‘, same forms, and have never found 
1 Avas about thirteen years old, and in their discourse any discrepancies, 
was in my fathers garden, tliat I I knoAv how to distinguish one from 
heard for the lirst time, on my right the othc*r, and distiiiguish them -as 
hand toAvards the church, a A'oice, and av ell by the sound of their voices as 
tlierc stood a ligiire in a bright by tludr sal uta lion. Tliey come often 
radiance before my eyes. It Ijad the AA'ithuut my calling upon them. But 
,appc‘arancc and Took of a right good Avhen they do not come, T pray to the 
juul vftKtuous man, bore Aviiigs, Avas l/>rd that he A\ill send them to mC'; 
isuiToniultbd Avith light <»n all sides, and and never Iuiav I needed them but 
by tlie aiigiAhi of Heaven, it AvaAdtiMi have visited me.” 

Aixduiiigel ^tcIttu^T- 'nie vom^^ Such is part of tlie defence of the 

; ko me to cf>iiimaud respect ; but 1 Avas high-spirited Joan of Arc, avIio Avas 

}yet a child, and was frigliteiied at the taken prisoiun- by the Duke of Bur- 

siigurc, 1 /ind doubted A^ery luucliAvlKJtlier gundy on the of May HJO — S(»J<1 
Mt Ava.-s the archangel ! I suav him and .by Idm fora largo sum to tJie English, 
ojtliOi angels as distinctly before luy eyes and In them jmt on hm’ trial as a he- 
^vS 1 now sec you, my judges.” With retie,, idolatress, and magician — c*ou- 
I words of eiicourageiiiciit the archangel <leiuiu*d, and fnially burned alive, the 
'^answered t(» her, that God had taken doth of JMay 14:11. Ill-fatiid heroine I 
jpitjuipon France, and that she must I seem to bo tliiiikiiig of Avritiiig iier 

j hasten to the assistance of the King. <‘pitai>h, but 1 am eoiisidciriiig only 

^At the same time he promised her that there is mor<* to (',ouie out of he: 

I that St CJatherinc and St Margaret evidence. For although her heavenly 
would shortly visit her; he told her visitants Avero simply sensorial illii- 
tliat feiie should do Avhat they com- sions, tlua-e yet rmuains something 
.inanded her, beciiitse they Avere sent unexplained. Huw came she to forc- 
by (3od to guide and conduct her. sc(* the ]>ath she Avas destined to fol- 


“ Upon this.” eunlinued »Toan, “ St 
Catherine and St Margaret ap])cared 
to me, as the angel had foixitold. 
They ordered mo to get ready to go to 
Bobert de Beaiidricourt, the king’s 
captain. He Avould several times refuse 
me, but at last would consent, anil give 
me people, avIio would conduct me to 
the king. Then should I raise the siege 
of Orleans. 1 replied to them that I 


JoAvV The iiKiuiry Avould launch us 
on a bmarl and Avikl sea of coujecdiire, 
for the navigation of AAdiich Ave have 
not yet the requisite charts on board, 
and it groAvs late — so good-night, 
dear Arcliy. 

“ SuiKientque cadentia sidcra soranum.” 

“ Craa ingeus itorahimus aequor.” 

Yours, &c , 


Mac Davcs. 
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A NEW SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. 
TJifi bAtiks op Most dor. 


There is a tremendous valley 
opening all' the way down, fi-om the 
central summits of the ridge of the 
Monts l')or, quite into the undulating, 
and thence into the fiat conntiy, lying 
westward^ of this inountain chain. 
Where the valley commences, it is 
nothing more than a coniinnatioii of 
mountain gtillies, and is like a wild 
And precipitous ravine ; bnthy degi'ces 
it widens out into spacious amidiithc' 
atres, and at times contracts itself 
again so as barely to allow of a strug- 
gling river to make its way Ixttwixt 
the rocky sides. In xsonui places, the 
valley makes a straigljt reach four or 
five miles in extent^ but in others, 
winds and turns about in abrui>t and 
varied curves ; its descxuit is no^v 
gradual, and now rapid, where the 
stream dashes over ledges of roek or 
cuts its way thfougli some rough 
and stubborn i>a.ss. Nearly all the 
ravines and smaller valleys that op(‘n 
into it bring dow u tlicir contributions 
of mountain torrents ; and the whole 
collection of waters, thus wending 
their W’ay to the ocean, form w hat is 
called the T)or. This river meets w^ith 
the Dogne low er down in its course ; 
and, under the joint name of tlic two 
waters, the flood rushes broad and 
strong through fluieniie intf» the Gi- 
ronde. The high ami ban; mountain 
whence the Dor derives its ])rinci]uil 
source is the ITc dc Saucy, the loftiest 
hill in the middle of Fraiiee ; it is the 
king of all tlie voleano(‘.s of this vast 
igneous chain, and lias its sides deeply 
furrowed and excavated into imimmse 
craters or volcanic vents. From it 
proceed numerous branches or arms, 
composed of basalticciuTeiitscougealccl 
into column arm asses in the early days 
of , the world. These stretcdi out 
lea^ie after league, aw'ay from their 
parent head, and present on their 
tops vast plateaux of green andmoory 
pasture-land ; while their sid(‘s are 
either abrn])t preeipicch ,of basaltic 
columns, or else are clothed with pri- 
meval forests, which have sprung nj) 
and still flourish on the rich materials 
of their dectunposiug slopes. The 
vailty of the Dor is thendcu e shut in 


either by precipitous volcanic walls, 
or is guarded by sombre w oods. Once 
on the tops of the plateaux, and you 
may ride a whole day on niibrolcen 
turf; or, if yon penetrate within the 
forest lauds, you may wander for any 
time yon i)leasc, days or wrecks, with- 
out seeing either their beginning or 
tiicir end. On the suniniits of the 
moimfaiiis around, sm)W' is to bo found 
in i)atc!ies, even in the hottest days of 
summer; ami as the Fie de Saucy is 
mon‘ than six thousaud feet above the 
levt‘1 of tlu‘ sea, almost every grada- 
tion of climate is to be found amongst 
these lonely hills. In the dog-days, 
the valleys ar(‘ so hot that you gladly 
escajic to the upper lands flu- air and 
coolness ; but the winter sets in, in 
October, and the valley of the Dor is 
then covered deej) w ith suow' for many 
a long moiiti). TIu* Dor itsedf is a 
pleasant livtdy stream : it can boast 
of some ]>icturesfjue falls here fvnd 
tlierc, but it is commonly a “ bra'vliiig 
brook,” winding about at its j>\<^asuvc ; 
allowing its<*lf tube forded every now 
and tluMi ; and inoduch^g identy of 
small trout for those tlirft'iike to was>t(; 
their time in fishing. ^ 

"liu* urchins of the i)eas.ant tiiboi 
know' how to got these finny ciujaf arcs 
inoiTi cannily than the professed, ^ang- 
ler ; you may see them on a sumnwr 
morning wading np the stream, aiuil. 
hunting under every stone, and in 
each little pool, for the objects of their 
search. As soon as they see a tioiit, 
they dviv<* it into little copvenient 
nooks that they know of, and there — 
how' they manage it nobody knows, ; 
blit the result is certain — they catch ^ 
them w ith their bands or knock them 
on the. bead with their sticks; and 
will alw ays produce you a respectable 
dish at a few' liours’ notice. 

About a coiijile of leagues beloAV the 
Pic de Saucy, tow'ards the wT,st, one 
of the iilatcaux on the northern side 
of the valley assumes an exceedingly 
bold and regular aiipearance ; it is 
called the Plateau de TAugle — ^i^er- 
haps from its making, by an abrupt 
termination, tin; corner of two valleys ; 
and it towers out like a promonteiy 
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■at sea, soaring some four or five liitn- 
tlred feet above tlio l>ed of the river. 
Not very far from where this plateau 
is cut olF— a mile or so — there is a 
bold cascad(5 dashing over its side, 
and carrying off the superfluous 
waters of a pool and morass higlicr up 
in the bosom of the mountains. Here 
the basaltic precipice is hollowed out 
into a circling cliasm, and over its 
black face rushes the impetuous 
stream upon a huge cliaos of rocks 
and de.bris below, foaming and roar- 
ing until it finds its way into the Dor 
far down in the valley at its foot. A 
few hundred ft*(d to the westward of 
this cascade, and at the lovvc'st part of 
the i)reci])itous columnar clift*, burst 
forth several copious fountains of hot 
mineral w'atcrs, half-way to b(»iling 
heat when lliey leave their rock}' cells, 
and ever keeping np the same degi*ee 
both of heat and (piaiitit}*. These 
are the springs which give celebrity to 
the place, and constitute the baths of 
Moiit Dor. 

The Romans — those true rorum 
doniini ” — knew of the spot, as thcj}' 
Aid of most other good things within 
tlieir wide empire ; and they frequented 
th(*s(5 springs so much that they 
<‘rected over them a magnificent 
bathing (istablishment, and adorned 
the spot with a beautiful temple. In 
the midst of the present ^illage stand 
the remains of one and the otluT of 
their buildings; and thus the hydro- 
pathic system of the ancients is allied 
with the practice of the modern 
Academic de Mtklecine. No records 
of the dfstriiction, nor indeed of the 
existence, of this Itomaii watering- 
pl.'iee have been preserved ; probably, 
the buildings fell into natural decay, 
and during the middle ages Mere al- 
loM'ed to remain iinvepaired and un- 
heeded. Only foundations, broken 
shafts of columns, cornices, capitals, 
and altars are now' discernible ; but 
they are enough to achl gieatly to the 
interest of the locality. 

At Saint N ect aire, two leagues further 
down the valley, and indeed at other 
spots in it, tlicmial sources not much 
inferior to those of Mont Dor arc to he 
met with ; the whohi district hears inti- 
mate evidence of its volcanic nature, 
and the rheumatic or dyspc])tic invalid 
may here get stewed or washed out to 
^lis full satisfaction and lasting benefit. 


The village of Mont Dor-les-Baiiis 

is, how'cvcr, that wliicJi has been se- 
lected by the heau monde of France 
as one of their choicest places of re- 
sort ; and here public money has been 
added to the efforts of ))rivate specu- 
lation in order to render the batlis at 
once ample and eommodioms- Over 
the best som*c.es is erected a large 
cdific(‘, the lower story of which is oc- 
cupied by halls, and bathing-rooms for 
cvciy variety of medical purpose ; 
while above are assembly-rooms, and 
the apart jjicnts of the Government 
physician. 

The distribution below' is most con- 
venient. The water, after issuing from 
the rock, is conveyed by distinct chan- 
nels into numerous baths contained in 
snijill chambers on either side of a 
large centra? hall : w hile other con- 
duits take it to plunging and swim- 
ming baths, to douches, and to other 
medical contrivances. In the small 
.single batlis you n^ccivc the water 
pij)ing hot from the rock, at about 
one linndr(‘d degrees of Fahrenheit ; 
and yon may lie tluTC boiling aw'ay — 
for a constant supply of the same na- 
tural water keepKS running into and 
through your bath — for hours together, 
upon jiaymcnt of a franc. IMui water 
costs nothing ; the building has been 
erected at the public expense, and the 
visitor tlu;rcforc enjoys this luxury at 
a moderate rate. For the poorer class 
of ]>ationls gratuitous baths are pro- 
vided ; and in fact the gifts of nature 
are here grudged to no one, but every 
man’s wants may be gratified in a 
liberal manner. 

R}- four oVluek in the morning of a 
.snmiiKU’ (hiy, you may sociU train of 
gliost-like beings ^vinding along the 
Aillag(', street, clad in the simple attiie 
of a chemise,, a blanket, and the eter- 
nal nightca]) — lean, .sallow-faced, or 
crippled mortals, w'ho have had tin? 
wise, jnec.antion Ut undress at homo, 
and not being afraid of shocking the 
wood-nymphs from their proj^ety, 
sally forth li) court the Goddess of 
Health. Iliey congregate in a dark 
cellar-like chamber, round an ample 
and steaming pool, and tlicn .sink into 

it, to forget for a wdiilc all their pains 
and maladies, and to enjoy that inde- 
scribably delightful sensation of having 
the joints gently unscrcw'ed and frcsli 
oiled. Others, whose shoulders and 
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baclis have known the pangs of lum- 
bago and acute rlieiimatisni, are put 
under one of the douches ; ainl down 
xjomes on tJicni a discharge of the hot 
Unid aa if troiii the hose of a fire- 
engine, or as ttiough sliot out from 
some bursting steam-boiler. Away 
fiy the pains and troubles of limnauity ; 
the rickety inaehiue is ])ut in order for 
that day at least, and twenty -four 
hours of peaceful enjoyment is the al- 
most invariable conse(|iu‘nce. 

Later on in the morning, the 
fashionable visitors crawl forth to 
the baths ; but not so late that nine 
o’clock does not see them all safely 
housed again after their ablutions, 
siiaving or curling away with might 
and main to get leady lor a grand 
dejeuner. For here, as at Hath, not 
only is it well to remember the iu- 
'-'tici’iption, — 

“ a^/tfrov ^£1/ 

but it would be advisable to add, 
hi fjjiytaroy 

seeing that the appetiti‘ wliieli is 
got up by all this (*arly rising, and 
sUy^imiiig, and w ashing, is doomed to 
be satistied in a Avay fully worthy 
of the most refined French arisme. 

In the A illagc tlnin; are numerous 
hotels and boarding-houses, cajiable 
of suiting the pockets and the wishes 
of all tlie middling, and even of the 
lowTr classes of socic‘ty : — but there 
jire lhrc(‘ or fiuir principal lioiises, — 
a;Qd especially tw^o, iTserved fur the 
aristocrac}^ ; and here all the, eiite of 
the visitors congregate. We wealthy 
English may laugh at the moderate 
expense Ip' which this kind of thing 
can be (hme in hVance, but w e a re not 
apt to gruml>Ie at it wlien w e find it 
suit our pockets ; and, therefore, take 
with you at once the descrijjtiou ol 
tlu “ iud of fare you are likely to meet 
tyith her(», and th amount of damage 
it will do to your fortune. In th, 
large hotels, them, which are commo- 
dious houses, a vast number of bed- 
T001M8 are jn-ovided for the guests, 
and two good reco} >ti(>n-roonis ; besides 
an immense Hatle-h-nmnger. Some 
sixty 'or a hundred guests can be ac- 
commodated iti each houae, and can 
sit down at table togetlier. Hreakfast 
J» served between wine and ten,— and 
It glorious breakfast it is ! All kinds of 
things^ which an old artiste 


from Paris comes dowm for the season 
to cook : ending with fruits of many 
kinds and cafe au lait — that (hmtinen 
tal beverage which John Bull can no 
more imitate than he can the wines of 
the Ikhoiie or the llhine : — in shorl , 'tis 
as good a breakfast as they could put 
on the table at Veniv's. Dinner is 
ready at six, and maintains its projjer 
superiority over the breakfast, both 
in the Jiiimber of dishes and in the 
length of its service. 'I'he wines are 
good, and the fruits delicious, for they 
all eonic from C'lermont — wlumcci 
many a wagon -load of comestibles 
is tugged weekly over the mountains 
to satisfy the exigencies of the fasti- 
dious invalids ! 

Well: they gi\e you these two 
glorious s]>n‘ads, your room, your 
light, your linen, and 3 0111* attendance, 
Xarfre francs a - day. 

And how is this day jiUssedV Why, 
’tis a true castle of indolence, is JMont 
Dor-les-Bai us ; ‘‘a pleasing land of 
sleej)3'“Iiead," wliere every cnu‘ follows 
the bent ol’ his own fancy, and wdiere 
the only serious occui)ation is, to 
Ibrget all care and to do nothing. 
Alter rising from the breakfast table, 
parties are immediately formed for the 
promenade, or the <listant excursion ; 
and, fur the latter, some two or three 
score of boA's and girls are stationed 
on the (rrande J^lace, eacJi in charge 
of an animal disguised with the name 
of a horse, Avliich you hire lor the 
Avholc da}^ l(> go where, and how far 
you j)leuse, fur the eiutrmous sum of 
two francs. It is tnuj that the animal 
lias neither symmetry nor bh>od, but 
it is the indigenous jumy of th(‘se 
nioiintaius ; it is a shnv, sure-footed 
beast, and it will carry 3’on^ ii]) and 
down the stee]}est hill-side with ex- 
omj)lary patience and sagacity. Do 
not Jose your ow n patience, liow eviu*, if 
yon iijount one of them. They have no 
trotting, nor galloping, nor an}' other 
pace whatever in them, out of the 
half-amble b:i]f-walk at wdiicli they 
commonly pioceed. But tlien, they 
know no better food iJiaii mountain- 
grass, or the occasional luxury of 
some chopped straw, and they will 
follow you all round the village for a 
slice of bread held before tlieir noses. 
Nevertheless they suit the country ; 
they accommodate the visitors ; and 
there is not a spare horse to be got 
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in the villa{?c by half-past tem, for in symi)atliy, and tlio gay quadrilla is 
love or money. formed. At eight or nine o’clock- tlie 

The day’s ramble ended, and dinner room is at its fullest ; the village 
duly dismissed, every body — that is to minstrels are called iii — some half- 
say, every body -who is any body at doz(ui violins, a clarionet, and a 
all — adjourns to the suite dc ntunion^ cornet ; the mush', becomes louder, 
the lai’ge assembly-room built over the mazy waltz is danced, and the 
the baths. This is really a handsome enjoyment of the day is at its crowu- 
wcll-arranged ball-room, full of ing point. 

mirrors, ottomans, and benches ; at llaj)py, happy days ! still happierv 
one end is a billiard and card room, and still more delightful nights! No 
behind are rooms for robing. Jlere, trouble, no excess — health and cheer- 
ni)on tlui ])ayment of a napoleon, fulness going haud-in -hand. The most 
yon lia.v(‘ tli<^ entree for the season ; relined society yu Kramie, and yet tlio 
and here the guests meet, more upon most simple and most unalleetod ; 
the terms of a large family than as good-humour and politeness ruling all 
though they were strangers, liltkjuette things: all calculabid for enjoymeut, 
is relaxed ; every body knows every nought for disquietude ami regret ! 
body. The elder men tak(* to billiards At eleven o’clock it is understood 
and — the graver ladu'S form that ev(‘ry body \ar*ates the room; 

into litth‘ eoicnes ; a younger one and, within half an hour after, not a 
goes to the i)iano, a circle is made, a sound is to be lu'ard in the village, 
romance is sinig ; and then* as the, save tlje dasli of the cascade, and the 
strain becomes lighter, the feet beat miinuiiring of the bilv(Ty Dor, 

Tins COMPANY. 

\Vell: ’tis a motley a.ssemblage Dor gs into the iniml in jui 
tills ! 'riie orld is eheekered here not instant . 

l(‘ss than in the noisy and ehigani 'IViie : tlie mountains increase iu 
capital ; and man's ]K*culiarities, man’s magnitude, and grandeur as you ap- 
ex cell oiicies, and man'.s defec.ts, follow ]>roae,h them ; once williin their lofty 
him even into the, heart of tlu'se \>ild and ausKuv recessiw, and their siib- 
moniitaiiis, showing themsehes in limity makes itself felt. You arc 
llu'se smaller groujis, not le.ss strongly broiiglit into imuiediale contact with 
lhaii aiiird tin? crowded streets of some of tJie migiitiest works of the 
Paris! How slioiild il be otljerwi.se? CVeator, and the mind e,xpamis ol 
Does not evorv one conu! hither to itself, uucon.scionsly and irresistibly, 
unbend, to throw otf the stiff mask of till it becomes cajKible of imbibing, 
metropiditan society for llie moment, t»f comi>relieudiiig, and of (mjoying 
and to bec'-une th<‘m.^elv<*s natural the full magniliceuce of nature ! 
while they invoke the aid of nature’s Put doi's tiie courtier, ^does the 
healthy intliKUiee ? The strict eti(ineLte citizen lay ashle liis jiack of liabits, as 
of the FaulauirgSt (.lermaiu may licrc well as ids jiaclv of cares, wdien he 
be safely laid aside, awhile; and the becomes a temp<»rary denizen of thr 
insjnratioiis of country life, the Jiapjiy country? Would tliat. it were so ! He 
tlie delightful inspirations of youth, Ls cast, iu a mould — his mind has bceu 
may be once more resumed. AVhat a warped : his body rerpiires moistening 
comfort to be able to get out of the with the freshest and the earliest dew's 
buckram and talietas of the court, to ofinanyan ^•iuceuse-bre.athing moru,'* 
put on one’s negVuje^ or one’s shooting- ci^it can resume tlie full elasticity ami 
jacket, and to keep conijiany awdiilc Jo|^us lightness of rusth*, activity \ 
with no less che(‘rful comiianions than and his soul wants a long oblivion 
the songsters and the, rangers of the, of all conventional preocccupatLon, 
fonvst I Why it does one’s inmost all trouble and all intrigue, ere it can 
soul good to fly away from the din recover the tone and temper of younger 
and- turmoil, even of the pleasure- days. 

seeking Parisians, and to r<ivert to the Now, T had been saying all this to 
simple, yet grand and expansive idcjas myself, and should have gone on 
which scenery such as this of Mont, moralising till the weary hour of noon, 
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perhaps ; but wliilo I was leaning over 
the^bahistradc of my window, looking 

down into tlic Grande Place Oh 

TBS, to be sure! there is a Grande 
Place at Mont Dor-lcs-Bsiina, as well 
at any other town, village, or city. 
Did you ever in your life bear or see 
any thing French to which the epithet 
of Grand had not b^en, by some means 
4)r other, tacked on? From the Grand 
Monarque at the head of the Grande 
Armee of the Grande Nation^ down to 
the Grand limonadicr of th(‘> Grand 
Cafe of the Grande Place^ it is all 
Grand. Oh, this villanous sjiirit of 
exaggeration ! this attempt at the 
anblime so incvitaldy linked to the 

ridiculous ! Just so ! 1 was leaning 

over the ba]ustrad(^ of rny window, 
which, from the third story of the 
liotel, “gave,” as tlnw term it, into 
the Grande Place. Now it is one of 
the most delightful things imaginable, 
after you have indulged in your morn- 
ing’s ablutions, and have produced 
that indefinable lilac tint on your 
chin, which tells of easy shaving 
soap and a Rogers’s true old English 
razor, to don your shawl dressing- 
gown, and, having adjusted your 
bonnet grec towards the right side of 
your head, so as to allow’ the glossy 
curl to escape and hang j)endant on 
tlic left ; when all this is done, to 
light the brown cigar,” to put your- 
self in an elegant reclining posture 
betwccii yoiu- opening jahusics., and, 
with both elbow’s resting ou the red 
velvet cushion that crow’iis the hard 
edge of the balustrade, to piitF forth 
light WTcaths of blue vapour into the 
balmy air, and to sec the bathers 
come back from the baths. There you 
may “Think down hours to moments:” 
and so was it wdtli mys(df ; for I took 
my post at my window’ ])y half-past 
fjix, and at nine I was still there. 
Every now' and then w ent forth my 
curling column ; then my eye would 
catch the glorious “ mount ain-tops 
bathed in the golden light of mor^ ” 
then I would give a glance at 
lunary things awliilc, and speculate 
Ql» tJie moving animals below; then 
puff, and gaze, 'and' speculate again ; 
and all that while be the happiest of 
ipen, in the absolute absence of any 
thing but perfect idleness. 

. You may say what you please, but 
dues the mind good to think of 


nothing at times; to let the impres- 
sions of passing events glide through 
the soul, and titillate the imagination, 
but to “ leave no trace behind.” Oh 
yes! this fairy dancing on the sands 
of life’s dull shore, is very pleasant 
occupation for a summer morn, and 
eke a summer eve. It is poetical, 
to say the least of it; and dfiy-droams 
may sometimes prove not less agree- 
able than those mysterious scenes of 
night, wdicn the soul quits li(‘r corporeal 
shackles, and roams in pure fancy' 
throiigli the w'orld of thought, seeing 
sights of beauty, and scenes of para- 
disaical splenclonr, which the dull 
organs of bodily vision can never 
attain unto. Why! the happiest por- 
tion of my life is tlmt which 1 have 
passed ill the land of dreams: one 
third of my existence lias been. spent 
there — ami I have friends, and w cll- 
known fllccs, and peaceful valleys, and 
bright streams, and strains of ethereal 
music, whi(‘h arc still and ever vivid 
in my w’aking mind, but at night call 
me to themselves, and wiaj) me in a 
state of enjoyment which certainly 
this poor w'cak body of mind never 
could be cajiablc of experiencing. T 
have i)ositively new, altogether new 
and unheard-of ideas — I do not mean 
irrational ones, nor those* phantas- 
magoric combinations that haunt tlio 
diseased brains of some wretched 
mortals — blit reasonable, possible, 
natural ideas of form and substance, 
wdiich I am ixirsuadcd have their tyjies 
ill some comer or other of the uni- 
verse, and which it may perhaps he 
liereufter my too hapjiy destiny lo 
witness, and to dw ell amongst for ever 
and for aye. 1 would not (exchange 

my dreams for all the realities of 

Motmenr ! vvutdl dejmmer an 
salonV' said the slip-shod gar^on of 
tlie hotel, tapping me ou the shoul- 
der. “The company have all taken 
their scats, and I have kept a chair 
for Monsieur. Docs Monsieur prefer 
Burgundy or claret? 'J'hc mn ordinaire 
is not sullerahlc; ou reste^ here is 
the carte, and Monsieur has only 
to choose.” 

“ ’T'is a reality, ray friend, tliat T 
was not then exactly thinking of— but 
breakfast I must, and will. But just 
tell me, for a minute, where those 
people come from, that I sec down in 
the Place there, at that comer— the old 
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/fontlemaii in nankeen, Avith the green 
shade over his eyes, ami the fat little* 
dame by his aide; and those young 
ladies at the door of the large hold op- 
posite, and the spruce militaire there at 
the Avindow, and that knot of men in 
long brown surtouts, one of whom is 
gesticulating so vehemently.” 

Excusiiz^ Monsieur, those gentle-- 
men arc great politicians,” {grand 
again, thought 1!) “and one of them 
is deputy for tlic Department — ^M. dc 
Beauparlcr: he has just been voting 
against tlie Ministry, sir; he is a great 
friend ofM. Lalittc, sir; oh, sir! dest 
h plus grand orateur de nutre pays! 
You ought to hear him, sir. As for the 
young ladies, sir, tliey are les Damoi- 
selles Leroy: it AA^as their father that 
you Avcrc remarking just iioav — the old 
gentleman — very sliort-»sighte(l, sir — 
he is imiiiensel}" rich ; Pardi! gue 
sais-je ^ ” (here lic‘. slirugged. up his 
shoulders to his ears,) “ they say he has 
50,0000 francs a-year! — dest assom- 
mant! ” (here he shut his eyes and raised 
his nose at an angle of ibriy-five de- 
grees.) “ (luant auJT demoiselles^ dies 

sont" (he Avas ';videiitly at a loss for 

an expr('Ssion ; so he extended liLs first 
two fingers to his lips, closing tightly 
tlui others and his thumb, and then 
blcAv a kiss Avith them to the Aviuds.) 

Taj)! tap! at the door. “Pierre! 
are you coming doAvn, then ? they are 
asking for 3 'oti every Avhere ! ” And the 
tightly girded, and somCAvhat alfitis 
acrincta^ JUle.-de-diamhre — a siUHice 
liUle black- e^Aod Anver gnaie ^ — tripped 
into tlie room. “ Kxeusez^ milor! but 
Pierre is such a go.ssi])!” “ My good 
girl, I Avill (hUaiii iieitlu'r Pierre nor 
yourself : give me my coat, dust my 
room Avell, and iioav show mo to the 
sallc-a-manger, ’ ’ 

As good luck Avould have it, Pierre 
had placed a chair for me next to 
Madame dc Mirepoix, her hiisiiand Avas 
on th<i other side of liis lady, — ’tAvas 
impossible to be in bett(;r comiAany. 
Opposite to me Avas a venerable Avhitc- 
haired mnstachcdgeutlcmaii, evidently 
u military man, and next to nic Avas a 
lady, some five-and-forty, or there- 
abouts, Avith a strong Spanish cast of 
couiitenancc and complexion, and her 
husband, a short thick-necked apo- 
plectic-looking man, by her side. The 
rest of the company, though various 
enough in their physiognomical aspect, 


were evidently persons of the upper 
ranks of society, and among them Avero 
several choice specimens of the beat 
and oldest nobility of France. They 
seemed all to make one Joyous family, 
party, as if they had been relations 
rather than strangers ; cA’^cry body was 
langiiing and chatting with his neigh- 
hour; tliey AA'crc plying tlieir forks 
most vigorously, and the noise and 
bustle Avas excessive. 

“ What do you think of our baths?” 
said lU}'^ lovely neighbour; “for of 
course you have already been im- 
mersed in, and haye tasted the Avaters.” 
T humbly alleged the negative. 
“ Well I 1 declare this phlegme Bri- 
iannif/uc is insupportable. Why, sir, 
A\"e were at the bath-house Ixifore six 
tliis morning.” 

“ JIa<l I but knoAAUi it, Madame ” 

“Ah, just sol” said the little 
apo]dectio gentleman leaning across 
his wife to me: cst Anglais! 

r\uit trls hieri^ e^est tres Men! Monsieur, 
you fh> us gri'.al honour to come to 
visit this savage AAdlderne.ss. But 
royez~vous^ you Avould have done 
miich hotter to have stopped at Paris'; 
there's nothing here, sir — absolutely 
nothing ! What arc these mountains? 
Bare Vocks! forests, indeed, there arc; 
but there arc forests every Avhere. Give 
me, sir, the Foret do, Montmorency, 
even the Bois dc Boulogiui; and for 
rocks, 1 wish for ludliing better than 
the Roclu^.r de Cancalc.” (Here be 
rubbed his hands excessively, and 
looked round the table for a smile at 
th(» bon~niat.') 

“ i\r. Bouton Avill pardon me,” ob- 
sevA'ed tlu‘ old officer, “ but if he had 
travelled all over Europe as I have 
done, he Avould not Avondcr at the 
dcvsirc to change an evciy-day scene 
for something ncAV. When our corps 
d'annee Avas traversing tlie Mont St 
Biuniard, I assure you 1 neA'crfclt the 
slightest regret at having quitted 
Paris : — Ave could have gone on to the 
end of the Avorld with the spirits we 
then AATre in. It Avas the same in the 
Pyrenees: — for more reasons than one 
I Avas extremely sorry Avhen we had to 
quit Pampeluna for Bayonne” — sl§d 
tlie old gentleman sighed, and looked 
Avistfully lip at the ceiling, as thou^ 
many a painful recollection catne 
across his mind at that moment. 

“Which arc the finer mountains 
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sir,” was my inquiry — “ tlj® Pyrenees We en^rage you, sir, for the wliolo of 
or these of Auvergne V” this very day : our husbands” 

“You can hardly draw a comparison “1 thought, Madame, tliat these 
between thorn,” he rei)liod. “Them ladies were all alone here.” 
is vast oxtoiit, width, and height in “ Ah ! — our husbands, va nans 

the I*yreiH*(!S, and a certain degree of dire! — but gentlemen of that kind do 
savage horror about them, which you nothing else than play billiards all the 
do not feel even amidst the Alps : — morning.” 

they partake of the nature both of “ Jt is only the young and the gal- 
Franc(i and Spain : — they arc unlike lant,” here interposed IVIadaino rle 
nny mountains I know of. But for Mirepoix “ that dare to face onr 
all this, sir, do not allow yourself to forests. — You shall teach us all some 
hold a poor opinion of these heights of English as ne ride along: I could 
Mont Bor : you will find here sco])e give any thing to master your barba- 
and exercise for all your enthusiasm, rous language : — you have only one 
all your love of the picturesque. Arc musical word in it — inoonliyhV'' 
you fond of .sliooting and hunting? — Now, Iknow not what there was in 

well, then, if you ncre to remain thepronunciation of Madame de INlire- 
here during Septeniher and October, ]»oix, but thmigh the word had never 
braving lh(‘ early snon.s nhich come i)efore entered into my imagination as 
upon these monnlains even in an- any thing but one of the most com- 
tiimn, you would have your choice mon)>lace of our vocabulary, tlu^re 
of fill aiiiinals from the w(df to the was a witchery in the sound as it 
chei^reuil and the har(‘, and of all iio^\ed forth from her swelling lips 
birds from tlie <‘agle to tlte partridge, that riv<‘ted my nitentiem, and s<!t my 
There an* plenty of snip(‘s on tliese imagination on fire. ’Tis the saints 
bills.” Avitli French: — how refined and h*>w 

“ M. le Baron do Bretonvilh*,” said mellow soever may be the ulterauec of 
Madame Bouton, “ do not goto tempt the most polished courtier of France, 
flic English gentleman to any ol‘ ymr of tlie most learned academician of 
hare-brained expeditions : Ik*, is come the Institute, there is sometimes a ricli 
hero to enjoy the baths : — ho is a ])Otitiug sound, a sort of velvety and 
victim to the spleen ; he must be oily iulonalioii, that distinguishes the 
danced and talked and bathed into speech of tin* women of high birth 
good licaitii, and a little vivacity first such as I never lieard i)i any otlier 
of all. When ^veall leave the i>aths, country. It. is not to be d(*finod : but 
wo will gdv(i him ])ermissi()ii to sto]) whoso has dnmk in the golden tones 
behind with you, and yon may kill all of sneh a syren, will know what I 
the game you can find. At present mean. Moonlight ! y(*s, ’tis a pleasing 
we wamt a cavalier for our evpi'diliou : word, by its signification and its asso- 
there is Madame d’Arlinconrt, and ciated icieas, if not by its- own innate 
Madame dc Toiirzel, and i Ice Diichesse harmony : yes ; J ha vt learned t he full 
de Vauvilliers, and Afadame de Mire- infiueiice and s\vcetne.ss of moonlight, 
poix there, on your right. --w^hy these wliether in tlu^iffsmmner .woodland or 
ladies are all herebylliemsehTs ; they in the w intry cloister ; true, tlnu'c is 
want a cavalier this very morning, belli music, and poetry, ay and sonn*- 
Vigurez-vous., Monsieur! ” and the lady thing else, in moonlight, 
turned tow^ards me — “ w e. >vaiit some- “1 agree to the thing, Madame la 

body to come and find onr jionios for ^larquise, if not to tin* .sound; nothing 
us, and to take care of our shawls, conhl be more beautiful than the latter 
and to cany our book.s, and onr stools, as you have ])ron()nnced it, except the 
iind positively, w’^itli the exc(‘ptioii t)f reality, amidst those mountains and 
two officers win* arc. at the other the.so retired deep-green glades.” 
hotel, 1 do not know whom to ask. “ Nous Ic veiTons, pent 5tre.” 

THE FOREST. 

All the great valleys that branch doubt, filled with impenetrable forests : 
out^ from the sides of the volcanic gloomy wildernesses, thick as those 
chain of Auvergne were oncOf no of American wilds, where scarcely the 
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ligliL of llic sun could penetrate, and 
tenanted only by the wolf, the boar, 
the boar, and the stag. Now these? 
tores ts have disappeared from the 
eastern and western skirts of the chain, 
and are to be found in primitive liwc- 
uriance only in the centre, where civi- 
lisation and the destroying step of 
man Jjave not made their way. Here 
the original forest is still to be seen in 
all its nride ; untoueh(‘d, untriinnied, 
iinhee(le<l by man : full of- all its sub- 
limegrandeur — soUinin, vast, and mys- 
terious as forests hav(‘. ever been; 
sobering, soothing, and beautiful as 
forests will ever lie. Jn some of the 
valleys the trees are principally of the 
deciduous kind ; enormous oaks, and 
chestnuts, and beeches, tilling np the 
vacant space loft by the granitic walls 
on either side : but in t he higlier re- 
gi<Mis of the mountainous district, in 
th(‘ more iruld(?n recesses of the hills, 
they are all of the silver-fir speci<‘s, 

, ami they attain ahixnriauce of growth 
not to be imagiiu'd but by those who 
Jiave studied this, the noblest of the 
wliol(‘ tribe of ]»ines. Here for(‘sts 
oe,cnr, leagues n]K ii h*agnes in extent, 
lining lip wide and winding valleys ; 
riiiniing out upon the elevated pla- 
1.<'aux of tin* monniains; and wrapping 
tin? whole eomitryin gloomy majesty. 
Yon may ride day afl(‘r day through 
these in trieale sylvanseewes, and never 
cross the track of a human being: or 
you may enuu-ge from the depth of the 
wood, at some nnexpeeted turn of a 
valley, upon a. delightful litth* farm or 
village in a. grium glade of wtdcoine 
V(*rdnn* ; and yon may there, witness 
the extreme simidicity (»f the Iiardy 
inoimtaineers. Still higher up on the 
hills, ami on the vast jiasture gromids 
tJiat reach up to their summits, along 
the gently descending plateaux, 
occurs the birch, luxuriating in Ihe 
cold exposure of its habitation as 
though it were in Siberia inste.ad of 
France : and ever and anon, whether 
high up or lt)W down the sides of the 
hills, yon will find the box and the 
juniper buslies flourishing in perennial 
perfection. 

It is curious to see the enormous 
size, to whicli the silvor-tir will here 
attain. Sometimes this tree rises witli 
the utmost regularity — sending out its 
branches at equal intervals, tier above 
tier — ^itself tapering upwards, and eacli 


circle of branches decreasing in dia- 
meter until a hundred and fifty feet 
are gained. The stems of some of 
these giants of the forest arc eighteen 
feet in circumference at the height of 
a man from thii ground, and tlicir 
low^er brandies would of themselves 
form trees such as many a trim and 
well-kept park could never boast of. 
At otlu'r times the original tr(?e will 
liave met with an accidental fracture 
wiien young, and aflm' going up twenty 
or thirty feet from tlie ground, as an 
immense wxKiden column, will thnnv 
out three or four other trees from its 
summit, which will all shoot up parallel 
to each other into the air and form a 
little forest of fhemsidves. Vciy fre- 
quently, however, it happens that tho 
tr(‘c has been contort(?d in its early 
grow th, and then broken nftciavards : 
in such cases it seems to have forgot- 
ten its nature* completely, and to have 
gom? mad in its si)irit of increase ; for 
it turns and forces itself iiiio the ' 
strangest convolniions and intricacies 
of form. It becomes like a short 
stunt (‘d oak, or a tliickly knotted 
thorn : or it might sometimes be mis- 
tatmi for a willow, at others for a 
C(‘dar — for any thing but one of the 
sanie sp<‘cics as tlic stjitely spire of 
wootl Lliat soars u]) into the heaven 
clos(? by its side. 

When tho tree becomes quite dead, 
blasted l>y lightning, or injured by 
the attacks of animals at its base, it 
does not therefore lose all its beauty ; 
for it becoinch imim‘diatdy covered 
with a ])eciiliar gray lichen of great 
length and Inxnrianee; occiqwing 
every branch and twig of the dejul 
tree, and i lothing it, as it were,, witli 
a second but a new kind of foliage. 
This lichen will sometimes hang dow'ii 
from the braiich<*s in strings of weep- 
ing vegetation to the Jengtii of five 
feet ami more. You may soinetimt^g 
ride under the living tree where this 
parasitical foliage, is mixed with the 
real covering of tho boiiglis, forming 
the most anomalous, and yet the most 
])ieturesque of contrasts. 

Ill forests of this kind, the under- 
growth of brushwood of every variety 
is exceedingly abundant and beautiful: 
ovciy woodland shrub is to be foundjf 
there — the hazel (‘specially — and the 
thickets thereby formed are (juite im- 
penetrable. As the older and larger 
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apiSure 

on* tlie^iffect of whi^ Is at 
jeto tl^ ipiid, midAt lait 
i ^xm jpaiufttl. ^-herevor 
lUs, Jhore a IjiitirfiAnt growth 
^of^oss auecoed^ : a little peat-bed 
fdras dteelf uudemesitU ; generations 
generations of mosses and watery 
pfants succeed one another; and in 
time the prostrate trunk is entirely 
buried under a blight-green bed, soft 
yOS down, but treacherous to the foot as 
a quicksand. Often in ay the wanderer 
: ^id these wild glades think to throw 
himself on cue of these inviting 
conciies ; and, bounding on to it, he sinks 
five or six feet through moss mid weed 
and dirty peat, till Ids descent is stop- 
ped ^by the skeleton of the vast tree 
thatlles beneath. Wild flowers grow 
atl aixiund : and every spot of ground 
that will produce thoiu is covered in 
'^he summer season w‘ith the tempting 
ifttle red strawbeny, or the wild rasp- 
berry, or the blushing rose. Above 
^l, stlU keep peering, in solemn and 
' interminable array, the vastinonai'chs 
of the wood, the stately and elegant 
gilvcr-firs. 

When you attempt to leave the 
forests and advance towards the upper 
grounds, you commonly find yourself 
stopped by a precipitous >vall of basal- 
tic columns, ranging from sixty to 
seventy feet in height in one unbroken 
shaft, and forming a vast barrier for 
miles and miles in length. In some 
places, these gray basaltic walls come 
circling round, and constitute an im- 
mense natural theatre, sombre and 
grancl^ the forest itself. No sound 
&..there beard save the dashing of a 
distant cascade, or the wind in deep 
symphony rushing through the slow'- 
' waving tops of the trees. Below is a 
e|rpet of the most lively green, varie- 
gated with turfs of wdkl flowers and 
nniits — one of nature's secret, yet 
chtOicest gardens. Through the midst 
tridd^s a silvery stream, coming you 
ki|OW not whence, but musical in its 
c&'rse, and i^oon losing itself in the 
aMclL pnderwood that borders the spot 
the Salle de Mira- 
^aii'^nj|iOhe loveliest of the many 


f ' fi^iy hidittgrplaces of these sublime 


The feafhered tenants of those 
woods are raq^tly birds of prey, or at 
all events such as> the raveii, the jay, 
the pie, and others which ' can cither 
defend themselves against, or escape 
ftom, the falcons that consider these 
solitudes as their own especial domains. 
The voices of few singing-birds are to 
be hoard; they have taken rcfiigo 
nearer the habitations of man : • but the 
hooting of the owl, the beating of the- 
w^oodpecker, and the screaming of kites 
and hawks, are all the living sounds 
that proceed here from the air. llcd- 
deer, wolv<js, wild-boars, roebucks, 
and foxes, are the denizens of these 
forests and these mountains : there ia 
room here for them all to live at their 
ease ; and they abound. No one with 
a good barrel and a sure aim, ever en- 
tered tlie, sc forests in vain: Ins burden 
is commonly more than he can carry 
home. It is in fact a glorious country 
for tlic sportsman; for the lower 
ranges of the hills abound in hares, 
the cultivated grounds have plenty of 
partridges and quails, and the forests 
are tenanted as has been seen. He 
who can content himself with his gun 
or his rod — for the streams are full of 
trout — may here pass a golden age, 
without a thought for the morrow, 
without a desire unfulfilled. 

Certainly, if I wished to retire from 
the world and lead a life of philosophic 
indifference, not altogether out of the 
reach of society Avlien T wanted it, 
these hills and thes(} fofests of 
Auvergne, and the Moiit Dor, would 
b(5 the 8i>ots 1 should select. The mind 
here would beiiome attuned to the 
grand harmonies of nature’s own 
making; hero, philoso*pliy might be 
cultivated ingood earnest ; here, books 
might be studied and theories digested, 
without iiiterruptiou and with inward 
profit. Here, a msin might cultivate 
i)Otli science and art, and he might 
become again the free and happy 
being which, until he betook himself 
to congregating in towns, he was 
destined to be. Yes 1 when I do with- 
draw from this world’s yanities and 
troubles, give mo forests and moun- 
tains like tliose of Mont Dor. 
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TttE ' pngnacity of Irishmen has 
grpj^n into aprovepliy until, hi the be- 
lief of. many, a genuine Milesian is 
never' at peaee but Avlien fighting. 
With certain nations, certain habits are 
inseparably associated as peculiarly 
cliaractcrising them. Tims, in vulgar 
apprehension, the Frenchman dances, 
tlK^ German smokes, the Spaniard .sere- 
nades; and on all hand.s it is agreed 
that tlxc Irishman liglits. Naturally 
bellicose, his ijractie<i is inmnncious : 
antagonism is hU salient and distinc- 
tive ijUMlity. Horn in a squabble, fie 
dies in a .shindy : in his cradle ho 
.s<i neals a challenge ; his latest groan is 
a sound of defiance. I’iki' anil ])istol 
are manifest in his Avell-developed 
bumi) of coinbativcness ; his name is 
riGUT, tluire can be no mistake about 
if. From highest to lowest — in the 
peer and the bog-trotter,'the inlievent 
Ijrojxmsity breaks (brlli, more or les.s 
modifi(Ml Ijy station and (‘diicatioii. 

He its exjm'ss’ou jiarliamentary or 
l»o])iilar, in Doimybrook or St Ste- 
jditufs, out if. will. “ Show me the 
man wh(>’U tread on my coat P’ .«4liouts 
ragged Ihit. fioiirishing his shillelagh 
as 111 ? htuis his dilapidafcul g<inneiit 
im the sliobecii-house fioor. From 
Ids .seat in the senate, a joint of tlio 
‘•'rail” intimates, in more iioHshed 
but etjnally iiiteiligihle plmise, his in- 
elinafion for n turn upon the turf. 
Wliei'iiver blows are rife, Hibernia’s 
.sons apiieiir; in big lights or liltlo 
wars the shainroek gleams in the 
van. No mailer I he cloth, ,so 
long as the ipiarrel be tliere. Jn 
Austrian vhile, or Spanisli yellow, or 
ITnssiaii blue, — even hi llie blooii- 
eoloiired breek.s of Gallia’s legions, but 
(^specially, and prefR-red above all, in 
the “ old red rag” of the British 
gj-eiiadicr, have Irisliiiicn displayed* 
th(?jr valour. And on the list of licroes 
whom the Green Isle has produced, a 
])roud and pruuiinent place is justly 
iicld by tliat gallant eoi-ps, the Han- 
gers .of Cohuauglit. 

Those of our civilian readers to whom 
the word “llaugcr” is more sugges- 
tive of bushes and kangaroos, or of 


tlian of parades 

referred to pf\ge^ 40 of the Arai^ ESJP ' 
'fhey will theni find something tp » 
following effect i — * ^ 

l88tll, CONNAITGIIT Tlj^'GEUfl. 

The Harp and Crown. 

Qais ScparaUtuS ” 

The Sphinx, “ Egypt.”' 

“ 'Talavci-ft.” “ Hu.sacoP' 

“ Fuentes d’Opore.” 

“Ciuilnd Hodrigo.” 

“ Hadajoz.” “ Salamanca,” 

“ Vittoria.” 

“Nivclle.” “Orth(?.s.” ' 

“ 'roulcuise.” ^ 

“ IVniiisula.” 

There is a fore.st of well- won lab rcis 
ill this do/.eii of iiniuos.' They form a, 
proud blazon for any corp.s, and oiiQiv ‘ 
that miglit .satisfy the ino.st covetous 
of honour. Hut" of all men in tho‘ 
world, old soldiers are the hardest to * 
content. They arc ixatentod grum-p ' 
biers. Napolcoirknow it, and chiis-' 
leiied his XHcille garde his grognards : 
tough and tru(‘ as steel, they yet would , 
have tlulv growl. Now the lads' of, 
the Eighty-Eighth, having proved* 
liiemselves better men even than the 
voteran guards of llio C’orsican corjio- 
ral, ai.'^o claim the grumbler’s yiriyi- 
l(‘go, .rotting forth siuidry griefs and 
grave causes of complaint. They aro 
not allow ed the word •'’Fyronees”iipon 
their colours, although, at the fight of 
fliat name, they not only were present, 
but rondercil good .service: — ^vVliilst for 
Waterloo many a man got ‘a medal 
who, during the whole battle, wa,s 
s(Mrce wdlljin boom of cannon. Bur- , 
ing move than four years of long . • 
marches, sliort commons, gevei^e liarcl^ 
sUi]»s, and frequent iiglitiiig, tlie gene-, 
ral commanding the third division — , 
the fighting division, as it was called 
— viewed the Coiinanghtors witJj dis- 
like, even stigmati.scd them as eon-* 
firmed marandiu-s, and recommended ^ 
none of (heir officers forWpmotion^ , 
although many greatly di^feuish^jd 
tliiunsolves, and .some, — tie IxrjtVe ™ 
Mackie, at Ciudad Rodrigo, for in- 
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/Stance — ^successfully led forlora-hopes. 

Jilually, passing over the old sorfe of 
^ jlOii-decoration for Peninsular scivices, 
^ncc that, common to many regi- 
Is at last abqut to be healed, 
^Mr Robinson, the biographer of Sir 
'Shomas Picton, has dared, in order to 
vindicate the harsh and partial conduct 
his hero, to cast dust uiion 'the 
facings of thebrave boys of Connaught. 
It need liard^ be saicl that tliey liave 
found defenders. Of these, the most 
'Vccent is. Lieutenant Grattan, formerly 
. an officer of the Eighty- eighth, and 
who, after making a vigorous stand, in 
the pages of a military iKuiodieal, 
against tlie calumniators of Jiis oJ(l 
corps, has brouglit up his roscrv(‘s and 
come to its support in a book of his own. 
i Hit volumes, liowover, arc not devob'd 
^0 mere cojitroversy. II v has und(‘r- 
stodd that he should best state the 
case, establish the merits, and con- 
fbniicl the enemies of his regiment, 
by a faithful naiTati^ i} ()f his and its 
adventures, triumphs, and sufferings. 
Tlius, whilst ho has seized the op]>or(u- ■ 
nlty to deal out some hard knocks to 
those wlio have blftmed the conduct 
(nonohavc everimpngned tiui courage) 
wthf Connaught Kangm-s, ho lias])ro- 
duced ail entertaining book, tfloronghly 
Irish in character, where the ludicrous 
and the liorrible, the rollicking ami 
the slaughtering, mingle and alternate. 
Even wdicii most iiulignaiit, good Jiu- 
mour aiKl a love of fun peej) through 
his pages. IJis prologue or preamble, 
entitled “An Answer to some attacks 
in Robinson’s Life of Picton,” although 
redolent of slugs in a saw^ut,” is full 
of the national humour. “ Ri'equently,” 
Mr Robinson has asserted, “just before 
going into battle, it w ould tie found, 
upon iusi>ectioii, that one-half of the 
JEiglity-eighth regiment w^cre without 
^ammunition, having acquired a per- 
nieiotis habit of exchanging- the car- 
tridge for agua7'diente^tMu\ substituting 
in their places pieces of w^ood, cut and 
coIouwhI to resemble them.” Such 
things ha ve Ix^cn heard of, even in very 
wed^reguiated I'egiments, as the cx- 
^Chafege of iKiwder and ball for brandy 
ted otJwSP w-aturc comforts ; but it is 
vtny tiiilikely that the practice should 
*|inve pi-cvailed to any tlj.ing like the 
f»cxtent here set down, in a British 
temy in aevtive service and under 
^^Wellington's command, and tlie art- 


fully prepared quaker-cartridges in- 
crease the improbability of the state- 
ment. liicutcnant Grattan scouts the 
talc as a base fabrication, lashes out 
in fine style at its prgpagator, and 
claims gioat merit for the officers 
who taught their men to beat the best 
troops in the world with timber 
munition. He puts forward a niore 
serious refutatiun b}’^ a string of cer- 
liffcates from inou and officers of all 
ranks who servcid with him in the 
Peninsula, and who strenuously repel 
the cliarge as a malignant calumny. 

It was at the close of the campaign 
of 1800, that .the historian of the ('on- 
naught Bangers, then a mwvly com- 
missioned yonngslcr, joined, witliin a 
march of iladajoz, the first battalion 
of his r(‘gimeiit. The ])almy and tri- 
nmjihnnt days of the British anny in 
the. insula could then hardly b(i 
said to have b(‘gim. I'nu!, they liad 
ln\d victories*; liu*. hard-earned one of 
^I’nlavera had been gaiii(‘d only three 
months ]>revious]y, luit the general 
aspect of tilings w as gloomy ami dis- 
heartening. Tlie (‘ampaigii had been 
<me of much privation and fatigue ; 
rations w en* insidficiciit, quartd’s un- 
healthy, and Wellington's little army, 
borne on the muster-rolls as- thirty 
thousand men, was diminished one- 
third by disease. 1'lie Portuguese, 
wdio ntimbeniil nearly as many, were 
raw' and untried lrooi>s, scarce a man 
of wdiom had seen fire, and little reli- 
ance could be ]>laced u])on them. Jii 
spite of I.ord Wellingttnrs jiidiiioiis 
and reiterated warnings, the iueoin- 
peteut and conceited {Spanish generals 
risked re]X‘ated engagements, in which 
their armies — numerous enough, but 
ill disciplined, ill armed, and half- 
starved — were crushed and extermi- 
nat(‘d. I'he French side of the medal 
presented a very diffiireiit picturi*. 
Elated by their (kainan victories, 
their swxa-ds yet red with Austrian 
blood, Njii><)leon’s best troops - and 
ablest marslials Jinrricd southwards, 
sanguineJy anticipating, iiiion the 
fields of the Peninsula, an easy con- 
tinuation of tlioir recent ■ triiujiphs. 
'Jliree hundred and sixty thousand 
men-at-arms — French, Germans, Ita- 
runis, Poles, even Mamelukes — spread 
themseJve:} over Spain, occuified her 
towns, and invested her fortresses. 
Ninety thoukind soldiers, under Mas- 
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sona, “ V enfant chin de la Victoire^' 
composed the so-called “ anoy of Por- 
tugal,” intended to expel from that 
country, if not to annihilate, the Kn- 
glisli leader and liis small but resolute 
band, who, undismayed, awaited the 
coming storm. In the ever-nieinor- 
•able linos of Torres Vedrtis, the legions 
of Budna])arte met a atom and effec- 
tual dike to their toiTcnt of headlong 
aggression. TTpoii tlie happy selection 
and able defence of those celebrated 
positions, were based the salvation of 
the Peninsula and the siibsecpient 
glorious jirogress of the British arms. 
Whilst relorring to them, Mr (b-attaii 
seizes the bj)portnuity to enumerate 
the services rendered by tJic anny in 
iSpain. “The invincible men,” ho 
says, ‘‘ who defended tljose lines, aided 
no doubt by Portuguese aiul S])ani.sh 
soldiers, afterguards fought lor a period 
of four years, during whicli time they 
never suffered omy defeat ; and from 
the HrsI commeneenient of this gigantic 
war to its final and' victorious tenni- 
nation,the Peninsular army fought and 
won nineteen ])itJie(l battles, and in- 
numerable. combats; they made or 
sustained tmi sieges, took four groat 
fortr(‘sses, twice oxpelle<l the French 
from 1 Portugal, j^resemul Alicaut, 
Carthagena, C^adiz, aiul Lisbon; they 
killed, womided, and took about two 
hundred thousand enemies^ and the 
bones of forty thousand British soldiers 
lie scattered on the idains and monU' 
tains oP the Peninsula.” And there- 
ii[)on our friend, the Coniianghter, 
luirsts out into indignation that w.ar- 
riors who did such deeds, and, ow fif- 
tern different occasions received the 
thanks of ])arliament, should IiaNe 
been denied a medal for tlicir services. 
IJevtainly , when men who wf*nt throiigli 
th(* whole, or the greater part, of those 
terrible campaigns, which they b(*gaii 
as commissioned officers, arc now 
seen holding no higher than a lien- 
tonanPs rank, one cannot but recog- 
nise their title to some additional re- 
compense, and marvel that the moclest 
and well-p^ieritcd badge*, they claim 
shoiidd so long have been refused them. 
Mr Grattan puts much of tlic blame 
of such refusal at the door of the Diikti 
•of AV cllington . Not t ha t he is usually 
a depreciator of his former leader, of 
whose military genius and great 
achievements ho ever speaks with 


respect amounting to veneration. But 
he does not hesitate to accuse him of 
liaving sacrificed his.old followers and 
friends to his- own vanity, which petty 
feeling, he raahitains, made the Duke 
desire that the only medal granted for 
the war against Napoleon, should he 
given for the only victory in which 
he beat the Emperor in person. We 
believe that many Peninsuhu: officers^ 
puzzled to account for the constant 
and seemingly causeless refusal of the 
CAivetecl decoration, hold the same 
opinion with Mr Grattan, , AVc es- 
teem it rather ])lansil)le than sound. 
The names of A\'li:LmNGTO^^ and Wa- 
TKIU.00 would not the less be immor- 
tally associated because a cross bearing 
tliose of lV.>jiNst'LA and Pyueneks, 
or any oth(‘r ai)])ropriate legend, shone 
ii]am tlu‘ breasts of that “old Spanish 
infant ly," of Av horn the Duke always 
s])oke Avilii affection and esteem, and 
to whom lu* nn questionably is mainly 
indc^bted for tin* wealthy honours, and 
fame Avhicli, for more than thirty ycara^ 
he has tran<|uilly enjoyed. Moreover, 
we (tan not crcHlit sucJi selfishness on 
the ])arl of such a man, or ludiove that 
he, to AA liom a gratitful sovcreJgn and 
country decerned every recompense 
in their poAver to lH‘stoAV, AV-ould be so 
thankless to the men to whoso sAveat 
and blood ho mainly owed his success — 
to men Avho bore, him, it may truly be 
said, u])on tludr shoulders, to the 
liiglic-st pinnach* of gntatness a British 
sul)j(H‘tcan i)Os.sibly attain. AVaterloo 
concluded tlie Avar: its residts Averejm- 
mense, tlic coiuluci of Die troops en- 
gaged hen lie ; but Avheu wc compare 
the amount of gh^ry there gained Avith 
the renown acciminhiied during six 
A vars’ n ai’fant — a rejioAA'ii uiidimmed 
1 y a single r(*Ad‘se.;— still more, Avhon 
we contrast tin* (huigers and hardships 
of one -short, cmnjiaign, hoAVCAxr^ briJlf 
liant, Avilh those of half-a-dozeii long 
ones crowded Av:ith battles and sieges, 
Ave must admit tliat if the victors of 
La Belhi Alliance, nobly earned their 
medal, the*, veterans of Salamanca and 
Badajoz, VUtoria and Toiilouso, liave 
a threefold claim to a simUar re^fiard- 
Tluy have long been unjustly deprived 
of it, anil noAv comparatively few re*** 
main to receive the tardUy-acCOrded^ 
distinction. 

Tlie first action to which Mr Grat- 
tan refers, as having himself taken 
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j)]iare in, is that of pusaco. The 
name is familiar to every body, but 
yft, of aU the Peninsular battles, it is 
|3jfernaps the one of which least is 
generally known. It was not a very 
bloody fight — the loss in killed and 
mounded having ‘been barely seven 
per cent of the numbers engaged; 
still it was a highly important one, as 
testing iho quality of the Portuguese 
|5 levies, upon which much depended. 
Upon the whole, they behaved ]>rctty 
well, although they committed one or 
^ two awkward blunders, and one of their 
militia regimcnls took to flight at tiui 
first volley fii’cd by their ow-ri friends. 
Mr Grattan docs not usually sot him- 
self up as a historical aiitliorily with 
respect to battles, except in matters 
])(U'tgining to his own regiment or 
brigade, and which ciiine under his omi 
observation. Nevertheless, concern- 
ing Busaco, he speahs boldly out, and 
asserts his belief that no correct rejxn't 
•of the action exists in print. Napier 
deriyes his account of it fn^m Colonel 
Waller, whose staUmieiit is totally 
incorrect, and lias been expressly con- 
tradicted by various officers (amongst 
others, by General King) who fought 
that day with Picton’s division. 
Colonel Napier’s i^trong partiality to 
the light division sometimes jire vents 
Ids doing fiill justice to otluT portions 
of the arnty. In tliis iiifitance, liow- 
over, any error he has fallen into, 
arises from his being ndsinfonued. 
Tic himself was far away to the left, 
fighting with his own corps, and 
could know uotliing, from personal 
observation, of tin? proceedings of 
Picton’s men.- Opiiosed to a very 
superior force, including some of the 
best reghpeiits of tin; 'whole French 
army, they had their liands full ; and 
|1jc Kiglity-eightli, especiall}', covered 
jtheiTt^sclves with glory. At one time, 
the Karig(h's had not only the Frcncli 
lire to endure, but qjso that of the 
ISightli Piirtugiiese, whose ill-directed 
volleys crossed their line of inarch. An 
^cer sent to warn the Seuhores of 
the :^schief they did, received, before 
he (Sl[i^d fulfil liis mission, a French 
ah^Pprtuguese bullet, and the Eighth 
-^lOntitmed their rcdtlcsa discharge. 

no cross-fire could daunt the men 
of Connaught. “PnsliMiome to the 
'inimle!” wa^ the word of their gal- 
lant licutehaut-coloncl, Wallace ; and 


push home they did, totally routing 
their opponents, and netivly destroy- 
ing the French Thirty-sixth, a pet 
battalion of the Emperor’s. Stimulus 
was not wanting; Wellington stood 
by, and, with his staff and several 
generals, watched the charge. The 
Eighty-(‘jghth were greatly outiinhi- 
beretl, and Marshal lleresford, their 
colonel, “expressed some niicasfness 
when lie saw his regiment about to 
])lnngc into this luicqual contest. 
Ihit when they were mixed with 
Bcgnicr’s diviMoii, apd jiutting them 
to flight down jfche hill, Lord Welling- 
ton, (ai)pingBcrc^fordon the shoulder, 
said to liiin, ‘ Well Beresford, look at 
them now!’” And Avhon the work 
was done, and the fight over, ^Vel- 
lington rode up to Colom*! Wallace, 
and seizing him warmly by I he hand, 
said, “W‘dbire, T never v itnessed a 
more gallant cliargc; than that made 
by your regimemt ! ” Ben'sford spoke? 
to sev(‘rnl of the men by name, and 
sliooK the ofijcers' hasnls ; and even 
Pic.ton forgot his ])rejmlice against 
tlie r(‘giment, whom he liad once 
dcsigjiutcal as the “ (^mnanght foot- 
pads,’" and expressed himself satisfied 
with their conduct. Many of the men 
slied tears of Joy. So susceptible an? 
soldiers to i>rata^e ami kindness, and 
so easy is it by a fe>v W(jU-timed 
vords to re])ay tiieir toils and jxn-ils, 
and renew their stort- of c»>nfid(‘iice 
and hope. And numerous ^wr(^ the 
oc<?asions during the Peninsuhir con- 
test when they needed all the encvou- 
ragement .tJiat could lie given them. 
After Busaco, hen blockaded in tlie 
linos of Torres Vedras, tlioir situalioii 
was far from agreeable. The wet 
season set in, and their huts, roofed 
vitb heather — a pleasant shelter when 
the sun shone, but very ineffectual to 
resist autumnal raiiib' — ^liecatne unten- 
able. Ev(M*y device \vas’r(‘sorted to 
for the exclusion of the deluge, but in 
vain. Fortunately, the French won? 
in a still worse i»light. In misorabh? 
cautoumouts, sliort of provisions and 
attacked by disease, the li(^rscs died, 
and the men deserted ; niitil, on. the 
14 til November, Massena broke iq> 
lif.s camp, and retired upon Santaroiii. 
The Anglo-Portugucsc army made a 
corrcsjionding movement into more 
comfortable quatters, and ramours 
were abroad of an approaching on-" 
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ga^^emcnt but it did not take place, 
and a period of comparative relaxa- 
tion siiceeeded ojie of severe' hardship 
and jirduoiis duty. ]5Icn and officers 
made the most of the holiday. 'I'here 
was never any thing of the martinet 
about the IJuke. lie was not the 
man to harass witli uiiuecessary and 
vexatious drills, or rigidly to miforec 
iniijn])ortant rules. Tliose persons, 
whetlier military or TotluTu ise, who 
coiiskler a strictly regidation uiiifonn 
as essential to the eoni])osilToii of a 
llritish soldier, as a stout heart and 
strong arm, and who. stickle for a 
closely biiltoned jacket, a still* stotdv, 
and tlie due alknvancc of j»ipc-eia\, 
would have been somewhat scanda- 
lised, could they have beiieJd the 
equi])iuenL of Wellington’s army in 
the. Peninsula. iMr (i rattan gives a 
comical aceoimt of the various faiilas- 
th‘,al fashions mul conceits ])f(‘A'alent 
-amongst the onioers. Provided,*’ 
lie sajs, “ we brought our men into 
th(‘ field w(‘U-appointcd, and with 
sixty rounds of goodainmimition each, 
lie (tliei)uke)nc''er looked to see whe- 
ther iheir trousers were black, blue, 
or grey ; and as to oiirsehes, we 
iniglit be rigg(‘d out in all the colours 
<tf the rainbow', if we fancied it.” 
'riie officers, es]H‘cially the young 
subs, avaifed tluuuselves largely of 
this Judicious laxity, and the result 
w as a medley of eosinnie, rather ])ie- 
tiin'sipie than military, lhaided 
coiils, long hair, plumed liats, and 
large mustaches, were amongst the 
least ^)f lh(‘ eceiaitricities dhiihiyed. 
in a eurioiis spirit of eoiitradietioii, 
the inl'antry adopted brass spurs, 
anticipatory, jii-iinqis, of their promo- 
tion to neld-ollicers’ rank; and, bear- 
ing in mind, that “there is nothing 
like leatlier, exhibited themselves in 
IKniderous oviu*-alls, a la Jlnigroisr, 
tojipcd and strajiped, and loaded 
down tlic side with* buttons and 
chains. One man, in Ids rage for 
singularity, took the tbnsim*, shaving 
the hair oil* the crown of his head; and 
.Jinother, having covered Ins frock- 
coat with gold tags and lace, w^as 
furioii.sIy assaulti'd by a party of Por- 
tuguese sharpshooters, who, seeing 
1dm in the midst* of the enemy’s ritle- 
.nien, whither his headlong courage 
had led him, mistook him for a French 
general, and insisted upon making him 


prisoner. three years latert 

when Mr Grattan and a party of Iris 
comrades landed in England, in all 
the glories of velvet waistcoats, dang-‘ 
ling Spanish buttons of gold and sp- 
ver, and forage caps of fabulous mag- 
nificence, tlu'y could harttly fancy 
that tliey belonged to the same ser- 
vice as tlierc<l-coaleil, white-breeched, 
bhick-gaitored gentlemen of Ports- 
mouth garrison. 

TJie embarkation^ of the British ’ 
army, wliich in the suiiimcr of IBiO 
was (leciued tniminent Iwth in Eng- 
himl ami the Peninsula, and con-- 
sidered probable hy Lord Livcr])ool 
Idmsclf, was no longer thoupflit of 
after Biisaeo, save by a few of those 
(TOaking gentlemen, wiio, in eainjis as 
in council-houses, vhnv every thing 
through smoked sjiectaclcs. Rein* 
foreements, both English andSfiaidsh, 
reneJuHl the lihcs of Torres Vodras, 
v\ldch Wellington eontinued to 
strengthen, and iVIassena dared not 
attack. 'I’lie aitcession of Gimcral 
Drouet’s cojps iuer(‘asc‘d the army of 
the Prince of Essliiig to upw'ards of 
70,<H)0 men. liis cavalry, too, was 
twice as strong as that of th(i British; 
but, nutwitbstaiidingthis sujKiriority, i 
and the (l(‘sir(‘ which he must have 
felt to retries e his lame, tarnished by 
the repulse at Biisaco, ami by" his 
fruitless movement on the lines of 
Lislion, Ma^sena remained inert, in 
front of the man whom Najioloou’s 
Moniteur contemptuously designated 
as the “ 8epi\y GtJiieral.” Hjiriiig 
approached witJiout eilber army assn- 
iniiig the oifensiv'c, until, on the 5th 
of jMarch 1811, th(‘, French began 
tbeir retreat from Portugal, closely 
followtal iij) by ^Fidlingkai. TJibro 
Wii.s little (lifiiculty in tracing them: 
they left a broad trail of blood and * 
desolation. With bare blade, and 
blazing brand, lliey swept across tllo 
laud; church and convent, town and 
village, farm and the cottage, • 
were given to the liames; on the 
most frivolous pretiixts, often without 
one, w'omeii^ children, and unarmed 
UMMi w(*rc barbarously murdered; 
and many a Portuguese lost his tijfo for 
refusing to pciint out treasures which 
existed only in the imagination of . 
the fierce and greedy jbVoiiclim^y 
Enraged at the dearth of provMons, 
of which they stood , in great need, ,, 
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wliicli had been every- where re- 
moved or destroycid, the retreating 
army abandoned themselves to fright- 
fiol cruelties and excesses. All along 
the line of inarch, the pursuers found 
pijes of bodies, groii})S of murdered 
, peasantry, and, mingled with them, 
tlK 3 corpses of Frenchmen, often 
hideously mutilated, according to the 
barbarous usage which has been con- 
tinued in more recent wars by the 
vindictive population of the Peninsula. 
The retaliation was temble, but the 
pi’ovocation liad been extreme. Mr 
^ Grattan’s details of some of the scenes 
he himself ■ witnessed, are painfully 
minute and vivid; and whilst reading 
them, we cease to wonderthal, after 
the lapse of a third of a centur\, 
hatred of the French exists almost 
undhninished in the countries they so 
cruelly and wantonly ravaged. 

However orderly and wcll-c<m- 
ducted, there is always somctliing dis- 
com'aging iir a retr(‘at, as there is a 
cheerful and exhilarating feeling atten- 
dant on an advance. ^Teverl lieless, 
during their progress across Portugal, 
the French maintained their high re- 
putation. Their rearguard, eoni- 
manded by ISlarsliul Ncy, made good 
light when iircssed by the 1 British, I mi 
their losses were heavy befor(‘, th(‘v 
reached tlic Spanish fronthn*. 'I'his 
they crossed early in Ai>ril, and a 
montli later they had to recross it, t«» 
convey supplies to the fortress of Al- 
nieida, the only place in Portugal 
over which the tricolor still tioated. 
The result of this movement w'as the 
bloody combat of Fuciites d'Onore, a 
compic^tc but dearly -bought triumph 
for our anns. Here the Eiglity-(*ight li 
nobly distinguished tliemseh es. At 
first they were in r<iscrve, whilst for 
eight hours two Highland regiments, 
the Eighty-third and some liglit com- 
panies, fought desperately in tlie town, 
opposed to tlie fresh troojis which Mas- 
sena continually sent ii)). Their loss 
was very heavy, the streets were lieaj)- 
cd with dea<l, the heat was excessive, 
and araimmition grew' i^carccj. 'Flie 
Hig^ilanders and the French grenadiers 
fought in the cemetery, across the 
graxvs and tombstones. ‘'Wallace, 
' with his regiment, the Eighty-eighth, 
' “Vsfcsin reserve on the high groinKhvhich 
, overiookt^d flic churchyard, and.w'as 
#«ttcntivcly vie vying the combat which 


raged below, when Sir Edward Paken- 
ham galloped up to him, and said,. 
‘Do yon see that, Wallace ?’ — ‘ I do,^ 
replied the colonel ; ‘ and 1 would rather 
drive the French out of the town than 
cover li retreat across the (’oa.’ — 
‘ Perhaps,’ said Sir Edward, ‘ his lord- 
ship don't think it tenable.’ W''alliicc 
answering, said, ‘ I shall take it with 
my regiment, and keep it too.’ — ‘Will 
yon ?’ was the feply ; ‘ T’ll go and tell 
Lord AVe.llington so.’ In a moment 
or two, Pakenham iTturned at a gal- 
lop, and w aving his hat, called out, 
‘ He savs you may go, — Come along, 
AVallace 

P(»or Pakenham ! ever foremost to 
lead a diarge or brave a ])eril. Ho 
deseiwed a better fate, iiftei* his glori- 
ous exploits in the Peninsula, than to 
be ]>icked ofi* by a sneaking Yankee 
rille, ill the sv\am})y plains of !New 
Orleans. Put th(!^saine “ boiling 
s]iirit and hasty temper” Hint won 
him laurels in Euro])e., led him to his 
death in another Jiemis]>heTe. Over- 
confidence may be lairdoiicd in a man 
who had so often driven before him 
tJie redoubtable cohorts of tlu^ modern 
Al(‘xander. And one mistake cannot 
oblitcralo th(‘ nuunory of fifty gallant 
feats. — Full of fight, and led on by 
Pakenham, ^lacTcinnoii, and Wallaee, 
the Eighty-eighth advanced at a smart 
trot into the town, wdiere flu* French 
Kinth regiment and a few hundreds of 
the Imjierial (iuard aw^aited them, 
''riieir charge w as irresistible ; they 
cleanMl the ])hiee and drove the <*nemy 
info the rivei'. Tliey even jmrsiied 
them tlirough it, and several Hangers 
fell on the Frencli side of tlie str<‘-am. 
About a hundred and filly of the. Old 
Guard ran into a street, of wdiich the 
further end was barricaded. JVIr 
Oral tan, wJiosc account of the afiTair 
is a graphic and interesting piece of 
military narrativi;, is amnsiiigly cool 
and tiaif in refeiTing to this incident. 
“■ IMistakcs of this kind,” he says, 
“ will sometimes occur, and wdien they 
do, the result ik easily imagined. . . . 
In the jiroscnt instance, every man 
was put to death ; but our soldiers, 
as soon as they had feisure, paid the 
enemy that inspect which is due to 
brave men.” We apprehend that, 
w'ith the Connanghters, leimre., in this 
sense, was scant}", at least at Fuontes 
d’Onorc ^ but, in so close and despe- 
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rate a fight, hot blood is apt to drowu 
mercy. The dashing charge of the 
Eighty-eighth nearly closed the day’s 
peiformaiices, although the French bat- 
teries, admirably served, still peppered 
tiic town. M6n and oftioers sheltered 
themselves as well as they could, but 
many wenj killed ; whilst Pakeuham, 
with reckless brave.rv, rode about the 
streets, a mark for the qnemy’s shot, 
which tore up the ground around him 
whenever Ik^ stootl still. “ He Avas 
in a violent lawspiratiou arjil covered 
with dust, liis left hand bound round 
with a liaudkerchief, as if he had been 
wound(‘d ; lie Avas ever in the hottest 
o1 the fire : aiwl, if the whole fate of 
the battle had depended on his exer- 
tions, he could not Inmi fought aaoHi 
more devotioji.” 

Ahu)ngsl the many daring acts Avit- 
]iessed on tin; bloody day of Fiientes 
d’Oiions that of the Si)aiiislitt guerilla 
cliiel‘, Julian Sanclu*/, descu’ves notice. 
At the head of his ragged and ill- 
disciplined b.and, lu* luul the temerity 
to charge a crack French r(‘giment, 
and, as might be expected, Avas sent 
baek with a sore lu^ad. Whilst on the 
subject of guerillas, IMr Grattan Voni- 
bats ail oi^iuion which he belhwes 
many persons in this country enter- 
tain, “ that the S])ainavds and Tortu- 
gueso did as inueli, if not more, during 
the Pcniiisuhir contest, than the I5ri- 
tisli.’’ Here lie iscerraiiily mistaken. 
V(‘ry. few ]»ersous, out of the Pen- 
insula, have any such notion. The 
French knoAv lAcll (iiiongb by Avhom 
they Avere Ixiateii. Loth as they arc 
to ackiunvl(*dg(i a thrashing at th^ 
hands of their old antagonists, they 
do not dream of attributing tiunr de- 
feats to th(' “ hrigands^" of whom tiny 
di‘ciai-(» th(‘y Avould have had a A cry 
cheap bargain, but for the iiitcr\’cu- 
tion of the troublesome English. And 
certainly, if the Spaniards and Portn 7 
giKise had been hdt to theinsolA-es, 
although, favoured by the mountainous 
configuration of the country, they 
might long have kept U]) a desiillory 
contest, they would never have suc- 
ceeded ill expelling the. invaders ; for 
the simple reason that they Avore 
wholly uiiahle to meet them in the 
plain. Most true it is that, during 
the Avar of independence, the pcojile 
of the Pciiiusula gave numerous ex- 
amples of bravery and devotion, and 


still more of long sutferiiig and patient 
endurance for their country’s sake. 
The irregular mode of warfare adopted 
by the iiea-saiitr}", the great activity 
and constant skirmisjiings, strata- 
gems, and ambuscades of Mina, the 
Empeciiiado, Sanchez, and many other 
patriotic and valiant men, greatly 
harassed and annoyed the French ; 
aml,^ by comjielling them to employ 
large bodies of troops in gamsou and 
escort duty, prevented their i>pposing 
an oA'tirwhelming force to tht^ 
paratively small army under Widling- 
toii. But alT that sort of thing, how- 
ever useful and efficacious as a gimeral 
system, and as weakening the enemy, 
was very potty work Avheii examined 
in detail. The gj-eat A iolories, the 
mighty feats of Avar that figure in hisr 
lory’s page, Avcrc duo to BritisJi dis- 
ci])lim‘., pluck, and generalship. And 
whatCNMu* merit remains Avith tlie 
Spaniards, is to he attributed lo their 
guerillas and iiTcgular partisans. . As 
to th(‘ir regular troops, after they had 
oAcrthroAAui l)ii])ont at Baylen, they 
seemed to think they might doze upon 
their Jaiiri*N, Aihieh were A^cry soon 
Avnuiehed IVom them, llayleu Avas 
their grand triiimpli, and subse(pient- 
ly to.it they did little in the field. 
Behind stone walls they still fought 
AV(5ll: Sj)aiiiards are brave and tena- 
cious ill a forln‘ss, and Saragossa is a 
proiul name in tlieir annals. Nothing 
could be better than old General Htw- 
ravsti’s valiant defcnci* of Ciudatl Rod-' 
rigo against Key and Iiis tliirty thou- 
saml Krenchmeii. The garrison, six 
thousand strong, lost seven hundred 
men by the first day’s fire. Only 
when iheir guns av(u*o sileiic(Ml, Aidien 
the town aaus on fir(‘ in various 
places, and Avheu several yards' of 
A\aJI Avere throw ii dow'ii by a mine, 
did the hrave gove.ruor hoist the White . 
flag. Other iustances of the kind 
might be cited, Avhen Sjianisli soldlei’S 
fought as Avell as mortal men could 
do. But Avith respect to pitched bat- 
tles^ another tale must bo told. 
At Ocaiia, Almoiiacid, and on a 
dozen otluii* disastrous fields, Baylen 
Avas aiiijily revengetj. The loss at 
Ocaiia alone is rated by Spanish 
accounts at lliirty thousand men, 
ch iefly ])risoiiers. Mr G rattan estimates 
it at tAATaity-fivc thousand men, and 
thirteen thousand eight hundred and 
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"seventy-seven giiftars. Of these latter 
he tells us twelve thousand seven 
hundred and fifty-two wan*e in cases, 
and the remainder without; indeed 
he is so exceedingly circumstantial 
that we presume he counted tliein 
himself. Otherwise, alllK»u<,di well 
aware of the Spaniard’s iwcdilcction 
for thefascinating tinkle of his national 
inatruinent, we could hardly credit 
the accuracy of the figures. JCveii 
^ Spanish general, we sliould think, 
w-ould hardly allow his men thus to 
encumber thcmselv(‘s with harmony. 
The march of such an army of 
Or])hcuses, in nhich cv(Ty third 
soldier shonldere<l a tiddlc-caM* as a 
pendant to his musket, must June 
,been curious to behold ; suggesting 
the idea that the melodious warriors 
designed sulxliiing their foes by the 
soothing strains i)ijo1as and mcltucltas^ 
rather than by the more cogent "jirgu- 
nients of sharp steel and ball-car- 
tridge. Great must have been the 
tinkling at eventide, exceeiling that 
of tlic most (‘xtensive Hock of merinos 
that ever crojipcxl Gastiliau herbage. 
Was it because they were jcertaiii of 
a dance that these Imrrack-yard min- 
strels came provided with music, sure, 
ill any case, to have the piper to pa}"? 
If tlie/iiistruments were provided to 
fch‘bvatc a triumph, tliey might as 
well have been left at home. In 
Spain, bowevor, time Ims.eflaecd, or 
greatly W’eakeiied, th.e remembrance of 
many reverses, uhilst slight and 
dubious successes, (aircfiilly ti*i‘asured 
up, have swoll(‘ii by the ke(*piug into 
mighty \ ictories ; ami at the present 
day, foreigners ^^l^o should be so im- 
courtcous and impolitic us to (^xjuess, 
in. the. hearing of »Si)aniard.s, a doubt 
that Spanish vahmr was tin* main 
agent in driving the French from the 
Peninsula, might reckon, not on a 
stab — kiiifeing being less in vogue be- 
yond the. Bay of Biscay tlnui is often 
imagined — but certainly on a scoa\1, 
and j»robably on an angry contradic- 
tion. And in every province, alinost 
in every town, in Spain tlu^ traveller 
may, if he so ])leasetli,#bc regaled 
with marvellous? nurratjvcs of signal 
vlqton'c^, gained.o^er the gavachos^ 
itt thut immediate ncighbourliood, by 
v^aiit generals whose names, so ])ar- 
tSaJ is fame, have never transpired 
tkyond tlic scenes of their problema- 


tical exploits. Under the constitu- 
tional system, and owing to the long 
civil war, Spanish troops have improved 
in discipline .and in varioua other re- 
s]»ects ; and with good generals, there 
is no manifest reason why they should 
not ^iiKJce.^tsfiilly coj)ewIth Frenchmen, 
abhougli we doubt whetlicr they could. 
Blit ill JSJapoleon’s day niatters w ere 
very dillereut, and in the open field 
their chanc(‘ was desperate. Tlic Por- 
tuguese were doubtless of a better 
(liiiility; aiul in the jiages of .Flapicr 
and otlier historians, wc. find them 
spoken of in ierm!=^ of praisi*. They 
had British olliccrs to head them, and 
there is iiiiieh in good leading; they 
had British troops to emulate, and 
national jiride spurred tlitun on. At 
till* same ])eriod, Italians — certainly 
very poor sohli(‘rs when left to tlTem- 
selves — fimght gallantly under French 
generals, and with FriMicIi exam]>lc 
bi'fore them. Of the general bearing 
of t]i(‘ Portuguese, liowever, we have 
heard lew IVniiisuIaV m{‘n spcidt very 
liighly. I'iu‘3' ai)i)ear to have been ex- 
tremely iuconsisleiit; brave, ou(5 day, 
(last a ids the iii‘xt. 

At. Ciudad Bodrigo, Mr Grattan 
great 1>" lauds their gallaiiiry, w'hicli 
struck him th(‘ imu*(‘ as being iinex- 
pi‘cled. At Salamanca, on tin*, other 
iiand, he nvords their wTukiiess, and 
the easy ri‘))nlsc of Pack’s brigadi*, 
two thousand strong, by four liuiidreil 
Frenclimeu. “ Notwithstaiitling *all 
that lias IxTiJ said and written of the 
Portuguese troo]»s, 1 still hold the 
oj union that they are utterly ineoin- 
petent to stand uusujiporled and 
CO mil i lift need by British troo]>s, with 
any chance of success, against even 
half their own numbers of Fnuicli- 
me.n.” Again, after Salanuinea, when 
IVellington and bis victorhuis army 
advaueed on Madrid, the Portuguese 
dragixms lied, w'itbout striking a blow, 
b(‘lbre, the Prench lancers, exiiosing 
tlu‘, re.servc of Gi*rman cavalry to 
severe, loss, abandoning the artillery 
to its fate, and tarnishing the tri- 
um])lial (mtry of the British into the 
capital — within a mareli of w liich this 
disgniceful affair occurred. Still, to 
encourage these wavering lu'roes, it 
was necessary to speak civilly of tUem 
in despatches ; to pat tliem on the 
back, and tell tliem they w"ere fine fel- 
low's. And this has sometimes been 
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misunderstood by simple persons, who 
believe iili they see in i)fint, and look 
upon despatches and bnllctius as es- 
sentially veracious documents. “I 
remember once,’’ says Mr Grattan, 
^*upon luv return home in 1813, get- 
ting? myself closely cross-examined by 
an old lawyer, because 1 said I tliou^t 
the rortuf^uose 1roo])s inferior to the 
Fi-ench, still more to the British. ‘In- 
ferior to the British, sir! I have read 
Lord Wclliiigtoirs last despatch, and 
he says the Portuguese fought as well 
as th(‘- British; and I suppose you 
won’t contra<lict himV’ I saw it was 
vain to convim^-o this jmgnadous old 
in:JU i>f tlie lUTOSsity of saying lliese 
civil things, and we ])aric(l niutiially 
dissatisfied Avitli ejich otlrer; he taking 
me, no doubt, for a fo;s.ward young 
puppy, and 1 looking upon him as a 
monstrous old bore.” 

The Eighty-<ughth, we giiUier from 
Mr Grattan’s narrative, wliilst re- 
spected by all as a. first-rate battle 
veginuMit, w as, when the stirring and 
serious Events of that busy time left a 
moment for trifling, a fertile source of 
uinnseiiienl to die wliolc third dh Tsioii. 
This is not woiuhTful. Alany of the. 
oifieers, and all tlie nuai, with the 
exception of three or four, w(‘re Irish; 
not Anglicised Irishmen, tamed by 
long residences amongst tbe Saxon, 
but raw, roaring ratlaiiders, wlio bad 
grown and thriven on ju’aties and im- 
tliecn, and had earned v>ith them to 
♦SjMiiii their rich brugiu*, their bulls, 
and an exliaustl(*ss stock of gaiety. 
The amount of fun and bluiKh'rs fur- 
ni.duMl by such a corps was naturally 
immense. But if in quarters they 
were made the subject of much good- 
hmvumred quizzing, in tin* li(‘hl their 
steady valour was justly ajqn'ceiated. 
Ko regiment in the servie-e contained 
a larger i)ro])oi*tion of “ lads that 
weren’t aisy,” which metaphorical 
phrase, current among the Rangers, 
is translated by Mr (Jrattaii as signi- 
fying fellows who would walk into a 
<;aniion’s liioiith, and think tli'e opera- 
tion rather a pleasant one. When- 
ever a desperate service ’Nvas to be 
done, “the boys,” as they, more IJi- 
hernko^ familiarly termed "thcmsclvxw, 
were foremost hi the ranks of-volnn- 
-teers. The c,ontemi)t of danger, or 
noii-comprehension of’ it, manifested 
by some of these gentlemen, wa^s per- 


fect. “My fine fellow,” said an en- 
gineer otficer, during the imsueCessM 
sie^ of Badajoz in May 181 1 , to a 
man under Lieutenant (Grattan’s or- 
ders, w ho sat outside a battery, ham- 
mering at a fascine; “ my fine fellow, 
3’on are too much exposeil ; got inside 
the embrasure, and 3011 will do3’^our 
work nearly as well.” “ I’m almost 
finished, colonel,” was therepl}', “and 
it isn’t worth wdiile to move now. 
Those fellows can't hit me, for they’ve 
been tiding it these fifteen minutes.” 
.Just tiieu, ix roinid-sliot gave the 
lie to his })re(Uc.tion !\y cutting him in 
two; and, according to their custom, 
th(i French gmincrs set up a shout of 
tfiumi)h at their suce(‘ssfal practice. 
Some of the Gonna iigliters, wdio had 
never lost sight of their native bogs 
till (‘\port(‘(l to the Peninsula, under- 
stood little or no English beyond the 
w'onls of command. On an inspection 
jKirade, oiu‘. of this class was ask<‘d by 
( ieneral .Maildnnon, to whose squad he 
belonged. Bewildered and puzzled, 
Darbv' Rooney applied to his sergeant 
for a ti’anshition of the general’s (pics- 
tioii — thus conveying to tlie latter an 
idea that this was the first lime he had 
heard such a thing as a squad spoken 
of. ^riie story got abroad — W4is, of 
course, mucli embtdlished — and an 
hour afterwards the third division w as 
enjoying a prodigious chuckle at the, 
notion that not oue(>f tin' Coimatighters 
kin*w what a squad meant. The- 
young men lauglicd, the old oflicexs 
shook their lieads and deplored the 
benighted state of the Irislimen; whilst 
all the time, ^Ir Giattan assures us, 
“the Eighty-eighCh w^as a move really 
efficicHl i (‘gimenl than almost any two 
cori)S in the third division.” As cfil- 
cieiii as an3’^ they undoabtedly were, 
when lighting was to be done; but in . 
some other respects their conduct was 
less irreproachable. According to 
their historian and advocate’s own 
showing, th(*ir knapsacks were often 
too light and «their ;;,haM*esacks too 
heavy. “A watclicoat, a i)iecc of pipe- 
clay, and a button-brush,” compose 
rather a scanty kit; yet those three 
articles formed — witji the exception of 
the clothes he stood in — the entire 
wardrobe and meansj of personal 
adornment of the Jlooney above- 
iianuMl ; and many of Ids co^iradea 
w^erc scarce better provided. But if 
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:the back was neglected and left bare, 
the .belly, on the contraiy, was cared 
for with vigilant affection. Onoccaj^n, 
the Eiglity- eighth could do their work 
on meagre diet as w’ell, or better than 
any other corps. Ilicy would march 
two days on a pii)e of tobacco; or for a 
week, witli the addition of a biscuit 
and a dram. J^ut when they did such 
things, it was no sign of any abstract 
• love of temperance, or wish to mortify 
the flesh ; it was simply a token of the 
extreme poverty of tlie district in 
which they found themselves. For the 
article provend tliey always kept a 
bright look-out. A greasy havresack, 
especially on the line of march, is the 
soldier's first desideratum ; and it was 
rare that a veiy respectabh*, orklK>use 
soup could iiothaN^e been ])rodnc(^d by 
infusing that of a Connaughter in a 
proper (jiiantity of water. When ra- 
tions were scanty, or cominissaricis 
lagged in the re.«ar, none understood 
better than the Eighty-eighth how to 
forage for th( 5 msclves. “ Every man 
his own quavternuister’’ was then theii* 
motto. ,jf^"othirig came amiss to them; 
sweet or savoury, fi*om a pig to a bee- 
hive, they sack(^i every thing; and 
their “ taking ways” ^Verc often cast 
in their teeth. 'Ihe Jiati v(‘s were com- 
pelled to mount guard over th(‘irshoep- 
foids; but the utmost forc(^ they could 
muster was of small avail against the 
resolute onsJaiiglit of the half-famished 
Irishmeu. Even the exertions of the 
provost-mai*shai, and the liberal appli- 
cation of the cat, proved iiU3fi*ectiial 
to check these deiu'cdatious ; whilst 
the whimsical arguments used by the 
fellows in their defeaico sometimes dis- 
armed the severity of Picton himself. 

' It would have been quite out of 
character for an Irish regiment to 
march without ladies in their train, 
and accordingly the foniale following 
of the Hangers was organised on the 
most litKiral scale. Motley as it was 
numerous, it included, besides English 
and Irish womtMi, a fflir spi'inkling of 
tendcr-hcfarted SpaiiifU’ds and Portu- 
guese, who had been unable to njsist 
the fascinations of the insinuating Coii- 
naughters. Fhe sufferings of these 
poor creatures, on long marches, over 
bad roads and in wet and cold seasons, 
were of course terrible, and only to be 
oqnalled by their fidelity to those to 
whom the}' had attached themselves. 


Their endurance of fatigue was won- 
derful ; th<?ir services were often great ; 
ami many a soldier, stretched disabled 
on the field of some blo(Kly battle, and 
suffering fi’om the tonible thirst at- 
tendant on wounds, owed his life to 
tlmir gentle ni inistry . In ci rciimstanc(*s 
or danger, they showed remarkable 
courage. At the assault of (fiiidad 
Ilo<lrigo, the baggagc-gnanl, cag(;r to 
share in the fight, deserted their post 
and riislied to the trenches. Imme- 
diately a host of miscreants — fello^vs 
who iinng on the skirls of the army, 
watching opj)ortnuities to jiluiider — 
.made a dash at the camp, but the women 
defended it valiantly, and fiiiiiy beat 
them off. Of coiirst* feminiiu^ sensibi- 
lity got a litth; blunted by a life of 
this kind, and it was rarely with very 
vioh'iit emotion that the ladies saw 
tiieir husbands go into action. Per- 
suaded •of their invincibility, tiny 
looked u}>oii success as (iiirtaiii, and if, 
imfortnuately, the victory left them 
wdduw's, the}'' deemed a very sliort 
mourning necessary before con trailing 
a new alliance. Now and then ' a 
damsel of birth and breeding would 
desert the paternal mansion to follow 
the drum; and Mr (Irattau tells a 
romantic history of a certain Jaeiiita 
ChcTito, tin' beautiful daughtm- of a 
wealthy jn(lg(’, who blacked her face 
and trani])e(l oli’as a cymbal bov under 
the protection of the drum-major of the 
Eighty-eighth — a jnagnificent fellow, 
whose gorgeous iinifonn and imposing 
cocked hat caused him to be taken by 
the Portuguese for nothing less than a 
general of division. The 3 oung lady 
had not forgott en to take Jier jcw els with 
her, and the old judge made it great 
fuss, and appealeil to tlui colonel, wlio 
requested liiin to ins])eet the regiment 
as it loft the town. But the sooty 
visage iind uniform jacket baffled Jiis 
penetration, and at the first lialt, the 
drummer and the lady wore ma<le oin^ 
flesh. Thorp, the lucky bridcgi'ooin, 
>vas a fine dasliing follow'', bent uj)on 
distingnisliing himself. lie was often 
wounded, but never missed an engage- 
ment, even wdien his hurts wen*, un- 
healed. 1 Ic fell gloriously at Toulouse, 
and the next day came the gazette 
w’ith his promotion to an (‘iisigncy, 
which, if it was then of little value to 
him, w^as at any rate “ a groat conso- 
lation to his poor afllicted widow, and 
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the moans of reconciling her father to 
the choice she had made; and her 
return once more to her home was a 
scene of great rejoicing.” Wlien the 
British troops emliarked at Bordeaux, 
for America and England, a crowd of 
poor Spanish and Portuguese women, 
who had. long followed their fortunes 
and were now forbidden to accompany 
their husbands and lovers, watched 
their depiirtnrc with tearful eyes. 
“ They were fond and attached (Tca- 
turcs, and had been useful in many 
w^ays, and under ftany circumstances, 
not only to tlnur husbands, but to the. 
corps tliey belonged to gciieraWy. 
hfany of them, the Portuguese- in ])ar- 
ticular, had lived with our men for 
years, and had borne them children.” 
But tiic stern rules of the service pre- 
vailed. Tlie baUalions bound for 
America were allow'ed but a limil(Ml 
number of soldi(!rs’ wives • and tlie 
suiplns were of necessity left to their 
fate. Some had momw; more were 
peimiJess, and iiearl}- naked. Afeii 
and otiicers wen*, tlieii gr<‘atly in 
arreav, but uev^rth(‘less a sul)scription 
was got iij), and its amount divided 
amongst the unfortunates, thus ab- 
audou(»(l upon a foreign shore, and at 
many Inindrecls of miles from their 
homes. 

General Pictoii w"as a man of action, 
not of words. There was no palaver 
about him, nothing superfluous in the 
w'ay of orations, but he s])okc strongly 
and to the point. Long harangues, 
as hlr (J rattan Justly observes, are 
T#t necessary to British soldiers. 
M(’ta])lior and flow(*rs of rhetoric an^ 
tlirouii away upon them. Something 
plain, pithy, and appropriate is what 
they like ; tin’ shorter the better. 
“Kaiigers of (\mnaught!” said Pic- 
ton, as he jiassed the Eighty-eighth, 
drawn up for the assault of C/iudad 
Bodrigo, “it is not my intention to 
cxiKMid, any powder this evening. 
'VVe’ll do this business with the cold 
iron.” This w^as a very uiii)reten(liug 
speech; nothing of the clai)-trap or 
melodramatic about it; a mere de- 
claration in the fewest possible words, 
of the speaker’s intemtions, implying 
what he expected from those he ad- 
dressed. Thar it was just what was 
wanted, w^as proved by the liearty 
respondent cheer of the brave Irish- 
men. The result of the attack is 


well known ; the Rangers took a galr 
lant share in it. The next morning 
the^ troops were ordered ont of the 
captured town, which they had ran- 
sacked to some purpose, and the 
Eighty-eighth, drawn up on thejr 
bivouac ground, were about to march 
away to the village of Atalaya, wheh 
Pictoii again rode past. “Some 
of - the sohliers, who were more than 
usually clevated.in s])irits,” (they had 
passed the night in bursting open doors 
and drinking brandy,) “called out» 

‘ Well, Gemn-al, we gave yon a cheer 
last night : it’s your turn now!’ The 
genera] smil(*d, took off liis hat, and 
said, ‘ JTore, then, you drunken set of 
brave rascals — linrrah I we’ll soon be 
at Ihida joz.’ ” A pro]»h(‘Cy which was 
not long unaccom]dishod. With all 
deteronce to Mr Grattan, we cannot 
but think that tlio Eighty-(?ighth -were 
very appn>priatcly placed uitder Pic- 
ion’s orders. Ex(*ell(‘nt fighting men 
tliough they were, tliey eertainly, ac- 
cording to their (’hampiou’s own show- 
ing, needed a strict hand over them.. 
Wis should lik(‘ to know how they" 
Avoukl have got on under such ah* 
othcer as Mr Grattan tells us of, who^ 
when in eommaml of a regiment, came 
to m(‘ss one day in v(uy low spirits, 
because, having sent his adjutant to 
iiupiirc of an (‘iisign why he did not 
attend )>ara(le, the ensign retimiod no 
answer, and, on .subse(|uently meeting 
his comuiaiiding ollieor, cut him dead. 
The colonel told tlie story at the mess- 
table, and concluded liy saying, “I 
thought nothing of his not answering 
my message, but 1 cannot express how 
miicli 1 am hurt at the idea of his 
cutting me as h(‘ did when I wished to 
speak to him ! ” Kield-ollicers of such 
susceiilible feelings, and such very 
lo(»se ideas outlie subjeel of discipline, 
were not jilentiful in the Peninsula., 
aud this one, we are given to under- 
stand, did not long retain his regiment, 
lie would hardly have done at the 
head of the high-spirited (^nnaught- 
crs. Butif l^cton’s so verity to the men 
of the Eighty-eighth may be justified. 
Ids neglect of th(‘. officers is far more 
difficult to ex cusc. ‘ ‘ Not one of tlwtg 
icvLs ever promoted through his ? ecowt- 
mendationy 'fhe conduct of Lieuten- 
ant Mackic at (hudad Rodrigo wast 
chivalrous in the extreme. General 
Mackinnon— who commanded the bri- 
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gade aiXjH was blown to pleoos at Its 
$aad by the explosion cif a mine^ 
to confer a mark of distinction 
gallajEit Eigbty-eij^hth, and 
r^ored that one of its subalterns 
onld lead the forlorn*hope. The 
Eianent this was aiinoimeed to the 
^semblod offiix‘r»^ “Mackie stei)ped 
forward, and lowciing his sword, sjiid, 
,j^Major Thompson, J am ready for that 
.i^vine.’” Mackiinioii had liiomiscd 
/'a-fJiompany to the forlorn-hoiJe leader, 
vif he siiiwived. Birt ii imisL be ob- 
v.i^-ved that Mackie was senior lieu- 
),^ant, and coiiseqm^utlv sure of early 
fpiUipmotioii. The Eighty-oiglith uas 
r be in the van at the assault, and 
» probabilities were that at least one 
J eoptaiu would be knocked ott’. Or, if 
“ ngt tliat day, it would happen llic 
«'*anxt. So that jVIackie, in voluntcer- 
* jmg on the most desperate of all ser- 
could have little to aeiuale him 
y beyond aii hoiioiivable desire for glory. 
"How was he repaid V Gurwood, avUo 
filed the A)rlorn-hope at the lesser 
^^hrimcli, got his company ; JMackie n;- 
f mained a lieu tenant— no cajitain of the 
f; ''Rghty-eighth having been killed, and 
f General Mackinnon not being alive to 
Ibliil his ])romisc. . And whilst all the 
otlier officers who had been forward in 
ir attack, luul their names recorded 
itfTfctoifs division-order, po(n- Mackie 
fy w«s denied even the wta’d of bamm 
t' Il^raise so gratifying to a soldier’s heart. 

. >Tiie loss of Ciudad Jtoctrigo was a 
’ atnnuiug blow to the French. They 
:f ,»cbiild not understand it at all. Jlei> 
;j rasti and his Spaniards had held out 
the jdacc ajnonth against Ney and 
^ Massena, with thirty or forty thou- 
sand veterans, and that in fine ^Ycatllc^, 
a great advantage lo the besiegers* 
in eleven days, and in the depth of 
winter, Wellington reduced it, with 
twenty 'thousand men and opposed by 
a Frencli giu*risoii. The contrast was 
groat, and quite inexplicable to the 
S>eucli. “ On the ICth,” wrote Mar- 
inont to Berthier, ‘‘ the - English bat- 
opened their lire at a great 
distance. On the lOtli the place w'as 
taken by storm, and fell uitu the power 
enemy. ’ There is something so 
iicompreheiisible in this event, that 1 
jabow myself no observation. I am 
not pr6Vided with the requisite iufor- 
No testimony could be 
i t|mre<^plinientary to the brave cap- 
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torsi>f*RoUngo. That ^at success, 
however, was only a forerunner of 
greater one^. Badajoz was the next 
place to be taken, pr<q)aratory to 
marching into the interior of Spain. 
To conceal his intciiiions from the 
enemy, Wellington had recourse to an 
elaborate stratagem. A poweiful bat- 
tering train, supplied by the men ofw'ar 
ill tlie 'faguS, w^*ls shipped at Lisbon, 
onboard vessels of large size, which 
put out to sea, and, ■when out of sight 
of land, transhipped their cargo into 
smaller craft Tlidfe carried them iqi 
the Tagus into the heart of the country. 
At the same time the lU'ccssary ma- 
gazines were formed ; and at Llvas, 
only three leagues from Badajoz, a 
large quantity of/asciiies and gabions 
were j>reparc<l. All this, however, 
'ivas done so quietly, ^Wellington aj)- 
peared so sni)iue, and Badajoz was so 
well j>i*ovided, that Soult was lulli‘d 
into security ; and when at last he 
took the alarm, and marched from 
Seville at the head of tweiity-U\o 
thousand men, it was too late, J’hi- 
lippon, and his brave garrison, did all 
that skill and courage could ; but in 
vain. AVhen Soult reached Villa- 
fraiica, t wo days’ ibarch from Badajoz, 
the fortress had already been two days 
in the jxiwer of the English. This, to 
the French, was another unaccoiiiitablo 
business; they, wen yet, had not 
learned fully to a])pieeiatc the sove- 
reign virtues of British bayonets. 
“1 think the capture of Bsplajoz a 
very extraordinary event,” Lcry, 
Soiilt’.s ehief engineer, wrote lo Gcii- 
ra.l Kellcrnian, and 1 am much at 
a loss lo account Ibr it in a dear and 
distinct manner.” This comes at the 
end of a mysterious sbrt of e))isth*., in 
which the engineer general talks of 
fatality, and seems to think that the 
British had no right to take Badajoz, 
defended as it w'as. But Wellington 
and his imny were great desi»iBors of 
that sort of riglU, and, in si>ite of the 
riially glorious defence, in spite of the 
sti*atcgy of the governor mid the 
valour of the garrison, of diemux de 
/me of sword-blades, and of the deadly 
accuracy of the French artillery and 
musketeers, Badajoz )^s taken. The 
triumph was feaifully ft stly. Nearly 
four thousand *five hundred men fell 
on the side of the besiegers; — Pictou’s 
division was reduced to .a^-^kelcton, 
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.and tlic Connaught Rangers lost' more 
than half their numbers. ^ 

Shot through the bwly at 
Mr Grrnttan was left there when liia 
division marched away. He gives a 
terrible account of the sacking of the 
town ] but on {tUcli details, even had 
they not been many times recjii)ittt- 
lated, it is not pleasant to dwell. 
The Irightful crimes pei'iJetratcd dur- 
ing lEliosc t\vo clays of unbridled 
excess and violence, rest at the door 
of the man wliose^oiindloss aiiibition 
occasioned that iiBst desolating war. 
From an ignorant and sensual soldieiy, 
excited to madness by a prolonged 
resistanec, and by one of the most 
sang'ninaiy conflicts recorded in the 
history of smges, forbo/arance could 
hardly be ex]>ectcd. Tlie horrible 
saturnalia, in Mdiich murder and rape, 
pillage and intoxication, are. juished 
to their utmost limits, are the neces- 
sary eoii(\itioii of a successful assault 
on "a d(‘sperately defended fortress; 
and sn})iJosiiig them ])rohibitcd, ancl 
t hat such [u'oliihition could be entbreed, 
we agi‘i‘c with Mr Crattan in believ- 
ing that many a t<^wn that has been 
victoriously carried, might have boon 
found impregnable. Rut one must ever 
deplon*. the disgraeoful scones enacted 
in the stn'cts and lums<‘s of Rachijoz, 
(’iudad Rodrigo, and 8t Seliastian, 
Unsurpassed in atrocity, they remain 
everlasting blots upon tlfe brfglit 
lanr(*ls gathered by the British in the 
I’eniiisnia. And it is small ])alIiation, 
that under similar <*irciiinstanees, tlu! 
armies of all nations have acted in 
like iiiaiiner. Here the sufferers were 
Jiot enemies. To the ginrison, wlien 
Ihoir resistance ceased, quarter was 
giv(m ; rhey were marched away 
scatheless, and treated with that 
hiimaiiity which Kngtftiid, iiotwu'tli- 
standing the lying assertions of foreign 
liistojaahs, has ever used tow ards her 
]>risoii 0 rs. No, tlu^ victiintT w^cre 
friends and tallies. Tlio very nation 
in whose behalf our soldiers had 
fougdit, saw their houses’ ransacked, 
their property wasted, their wives and 
daughters brutally outraged, by those 
whoso mission was to protect , and 
defend. Lot ^ hojie they have for- 
gotten, or at least forgiven, such 
gloomy episodes in tfte struggle for 
their liberation. 

The advocates of universal peace 


might adduce many potent ^ and. prae^ 
tical arguments fii ftiVouf x)f' 
doctrine from the pages pf Mr' Gratw “ 
tahV book. He is unsparing in^b^ 
details of the inevitable horrors of 
war ; and some of his desoription^y^ 
persons of tender hearts and seiisitilKi^ 
nerves w^l do well to pass ovosJ‘:i 
They may be read with profit 
those wiio, accustomed to behold bitt 
the siiniiy side of military life, think 
too lightly of tli(» miseries war entails-; 
Let such accompany Mr (1 rattan 
through the streets of Badajoz, on the 
morning of the,* 7th Ain-il, 181:?, and 
into the temporary hosjntal of yilla 
Formosa, aft<n- tlie fierce conflict of 
Fuentes d’Ouore, wdiere two luiiidi^ 
soldiers still awaitoi!, twenty -four 
Itoiii-s after the action, the .surgeoift’ 
leisure, for the amputation" of their* 
limbs* liCt them viov wdtli him th]e 
piles of imsuecoured wumnded on the 
breach of Badajoz, and hear 
slirieks and groans of men dying in 
helpless * agony, w'ithont a friendly' 
hand to prop their head, or a drop of 
water to c.o()l their ifeverod lipsr^ 
From such harrowing scenes it ii 
pleasant to turn to the mom humane 
and redeeming featums of civilised' 
w'arfarc, and -to note the courteoua 
and amicabl(‘. relations that existed 
betw'coti the contending armies when; 
as s(nnetimes lia]>peue(i, they lay near 
together w'ilhout coming, to blow'S, 
'riiis occurred previ(»nsly to the battle 
of Salamanca. From the fld to the 
i;?th of inly, the Frcncji and British 
wu*re in i)resc/nco of (uich other, eii-- 
camped on (uthcr side the Douro, at 
that season Jitth* more Ilian a rivulet- 
or cours(j all wen^ on the alert; there 
was no laxity or negligence that 
<‘ouId tem]>t to surprise ; but iieithes; 
w as there any useless skirmishing or 
])icket firing ; every thing was con- 
ducted in the most gentlemanly amL 
correct manner. The soldiers bathed 
together and cxcliangod their rations^ 
and the ofiicers were on equally good 
terms. “ The pftrt of the river of 
wdiicli I speak was occupied, on our 
.side, by the Third division ; on the^ 
French side by the Seventh division;-. 
The French officers said to us 
parting, ‘We have met, and hai;^ 
been for some tune friends. We:tii©f 
about to separate, and may meet 
enemies. As friends we reemw 
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other warmly ; as enemies we before fifteen hundred invincible 
ahali do the saine.’ Ten days after- Britisli soldiers fightinfij in a line of 
i^rds the British Thircl and the only two deep.” In this memorable 
feSneh Seventh division were opposed charge, the standard-polo of the 
to each other at Salamanca, and the Eighty-eighth was stnick by a bullet, 
Seventh Ewmeh was dostroved by tlie the same that killed Major Mnrphy, 
British Third.” Mr Grattan’s wound who coinmandcul the battalion. New 
was healed in amide time for him to coloiua have since been presented to 
itssist at the battle of Salamanca ; a the regiment, but the wounded pole 
idorioiis victory, which would have is still preserved, and on it is engraved, 
&en even more complete had the on a plate of silver, the day and the 
British been proporlv secondc<l by manner of its mutilation, 
their Portuguese allies^ behaviour An advance on ]^(h-id was conse- 

<jf these was nhy thing but cnMlitable quont ou the tviuniph at Salauianca, 
to tiieir nation." One detachment of and on the V2th of Aiigiist, AVelling- 
cftcadores actually threw themselves ton and his anny reached the Spaiiisli 
on their faces to avoid the enemy’s capital. Tiieir entrance has often 
fire, and not all th(‘. blows showered been described, but in default of no- . 

’ on them by tluur commander, Major velty, Mr Grattan’s account of it 
Haddock, could induce them to ex- possesses spirit and interest. It was 
change their recumbent attitude for one of those scenes that repay soldiers 
one more dignified. Not withstanding for months of fatigue and danger, 
this, and the more fatal feeblchoss of The troops were almost carried into 
Pack’s brigade, the French were the city in the arms of the delighted 
totally beaten, and their loss Avas populace. The steady, - soldicr-Uke 
’ nearly four limes that of the British, bearing of the men, tlie. appearance of 
Ijord AVelliiigton’s opinion of the the officers, nearly all mounted, in- 
’laattle— a particularly honourable ouc spired vesi>eot and increased the 
’ to our troops, inasmuch ns they not general oiithusiasm. For mih'-s from 
only fo'M<///MK‘tter, but* (Avhrch was Macbid, the road Avas thronged ; wdien 
, not always the ease) moved and the army got into the streets, it A^'as 
manoeuvred better, than the picked no longer possible to preserve the 
veterans of tlie French anuv — is order f)f- inarch. The. ranks wore 
sufficiently shown by the. fact that broken by the pressure of the ciwd, 

:> he selected it in prelereuce to all his ami the officers (lucky dogs ! ) Avere 
ytha* victories, as the most fitting to half-smothcved in the embraces of the 
>0 fought over in sham-fight outlie channiiig Madrilehas. Young and 
fiains of St Denis, in th(‘ iiresence of old, ugly and handsome, all came in 
fch^ three crowned iicads Avhooccu])icd for their share of hugs ami kisses. 
Paris after the second abdication of Still, although patriotism impelled the 
the Emperor Napoleon, in IHlh.” Spanish fair to look witJi favour upon 
At Salamanca, the rigid brigade of the scavlet-cdatcd Britons, the pam- 
tbe Third division, including tlie fnl confession must ,be made tlyit as 
Connaught Rangers, charged the individuals they gave the preference 
entire division of the French (General to the lively, light-hearted French- 
Thomierc. So awful Avas tlie volley men. Napoleon Avas the fiend lum- 
that welcomed them, that more than self, incaniatc in the form of an un- 
half the officers, and nearly the dcr-sized Corsican, and the gnvac/ios 
whole front rank, Avere sAvept aAvay. Avero his imps, whom it w^as praise- 
iWubtlcss the French thought this Avorthy to shoot at from behind every 
would prove a siikener, for great was hedge, and to poniard whenever the 
their Cjonstcrnation when, before the opportunity offered. Such was the 
4moke had well cleared away, they creed inculcated by the priests, and 
aww 'the shattered but dauntless devoutly entertained by their petti- 
SjSfl^de advancing fiercely and steadily coated penitents — that is to say, by 
them. Panic-stricken, they every Christian Avom^ in the Penin- 
wavered; “the three regiments ' ran sula. But somehow or other, when 
onward, and the mighty phalanx, French regiments were quartered m 
Wkich a moment before was so for- Spanish tOAvns, the female part of the 
ufidahle, loosened and fell in pieces popnlatlon forgot the anathemas of 
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tiick spiritual consolers, an<l looked 
complacently upon those they were 
enjoined to abhor. It was a case of 
*‘^no8 amis les ennemis^'' and the 
ikench, beaten every wJiere in the 
field, obtained facile and frequent 
triumphs in the boudoir. “It is a 
singular fact, and 1 look upon it as a 
degrading one,” says Mr Grattan 
with diverting seriousness, “ that the 
French offic/crs, wlvilst at Madrid, 
made in the ratio of five to one more 
conquests than we did.” Tiie dignity 
of the admission nfight be (xnostionod ; 
tlid degree of degradation is maiter of 
opinion ; the singularity is explained 
away by Mr Grattan himself, lie 
blames his comrades for their stiff, un- 
bending mfintiers, and for their non- 
coidbrmanee to tlie enstoms of the 
countiy. They wore nearly tlin^e 
months at JNIadvid, and yet lie declares 
that, at tlie (‘iid of that tfliic, they 
knew little more of tlie inhabitants 
than of the citizens of Pc'kiii. And 
he opines that the impression left in 
S])aiii by the Peninsular army was 
rather one of r spect for their courage, 
than of admiration of their social 
graces and general atfability. If Mr 
Grattan, whilst reiKising at eiise upon 
his W'ell -earned bays, would devise 
and promidgate an antidote to the 
mixture of shyness, reserve, aud hau- 
teur, wdiicli rc'iidcrs FiiglLshmen, 
wdicrever they travel, the least popu- 
lar of the Euro]a‘,an family, he would 
have a claim on his country’s grati- 
tude stronger even than the one he 
establislicd wdiilst defending her with 
liis sword in the w^ell -con tested fields 
of the Peninsula. Notwithstanding, 
howwer, the unamiabilit}^ wdtli wdiicli 
he reproaches liis Companions iniirms, 
there- was iniichfuii and feasting, and 
sauntering in the l^rado, and bull- 
fighting and tlioatre-goiiig, wdiilst the 
Biitish were at Ma<lvid. But it was 
too pleasant to last long. The best 
a soldier can expoct-in war-time, is an 
alternation of good quarters and se- 
vere hardship. The “ quarUdlieure 
de Rabelais'^ w^as at band, when all 
the dancing, drinking, masking, and 
other pleasant things should be. paid 
for, and the brief enjoyment forgot- 
ten, amidst the sufferings of the most 
painful retreat — excepting, of course, 
that of Conmna — efl’oeted by a Bri- 
tish army during the whole war. We 
refer to the retrograde movement 


that followed the unsuccessful siege 
of Burgos. 

The high reputation of the British 
soldier rests far more upon his arms 
than upon his legs ; in other words, 
ho is a fighting rather than a marching 
man. Slowmcss of movement, in the 
field as on the route, is the fault that 
has most frequently Ixicn imputed to 
him. One thing is ])retty generally 
admitted ; that, to work well; he must 
he well fed. And even tlu'ii he will 
hardly get over the ground as raiudly, 
or endure fatigue as h>ng, as tins lean 
lathy Fi'cnchmaii, who has never 
knowm the liberal rations and fat diet 
the other is accustomed to. When a 
certain period of active service and 
long marches has given the English 
•soldier his caiii] aligning legs, ho must 
still have, his regular grog, or lie soon 
bags, if li(‘ does not grumble and be- 
come insubor(lina1(‘. Kations were 
bad, and hard to bo got, on the re- 
treat from Burgos. Tlicn, Mr Grat- 
tan tells us, the superior marching 
qualities of tlie Irish were manifest. 
'I'lu're had b(‘(‘n very little becf-steidc 
and bacon expended in their bringing 
»up; scanty fare w as tiolluiig new to 

them, and by no moans affected their 
gaiety and good-liuniour. And when 
shoes were scarce, what cared they? 
The stones in Connaught are not a bit 
softer than lliosc in Spain ; and nine- 
tcntlis of the boys had trotted about, 
from infancy upwards, w'ith “ divel a 
brogue, save the one on their tongues.” 
Some of the English -regiments — the 
Forty-lift h for instance, chiefly com- 
}m)S(mI of Nottingbam w;cavers — ^Avould, 
under ordinary circniiistances, march 
as w ell as any Irishman of them ail : 
“But if it ciinu‘. to a hard tug, and 
that w e had neither i-ations nor shoes,, 

then, indeed, the Connaught 'Rangers 
would he ill their element, and out- 
march almost any battalion -in the 
service.” On the retreat from Burgos 
to Poriiigal, they gave proof of their 
toughness and endurance ; for whilst 
other regiments were decimated by 
fatigue and sickness, the Eighty-eighth 
scarce!}" lost a man, except by the 
enemy’s tire. It was a time when the 
good qualities of all were severely 
tested. The movement began in a most 
unfavourable season. The roads wer^ 
nearly impassable from heavy rains, 
and for days together there was not 
a dry jacket in the army. At night 
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tbey lay in the opoTi country, often in by the casualties and fatigues of the 
a swamp, witlioiit a tent to shelter march and iiiclcinency of the weather, 
them ; the baggage , was detached, was as great as it would i>robably 
.and they never saw it till (hey reaehed liavc been had he engaged them. For, 
Ciudad Rodrigo. It was share atul besides those who perished on the 
4hare alike amongst men and officers, road, when the army got into winter 
jand many of the latter were more quart ei*s, a vast number of num aind 
striplings, avUo had but lately hift the officers went into hospital, and months 
comforts of their Kuglish homes, elapsed before the troops were fully 
When they halted from their weary re(»rgaiiised and fit for. the field. At 
day’s maj’Cli, the ill-conditioned beasts a day’s march from Ciudad Rodrigo, 
collected, for rations Innl to be slaiigli- Wellington’s rear-guard had a smart 
tcred ; sometimes they came too late skirmisli, andllu'u Soiilt desisted from 
to be of any use, or the cam})-lv<‘.ttles his jjiirsuit, and the Anglo-Portugucso 
<lid not arrive in time to cook them ; were allowerl to pvoce,ed without ftir- 
jatid the famished soldiers had to set thor molestation. Althoughdisaatrou.s, 

, out again, Avith a few ]>ioces of diy and in some respects ill managed, t|ie 
biscuit rattling in their neglected retnuit Avas in no Avay disgracefiiL 
stomachs, find driven to satisfy the The French, Awy siq)oridi’ in numbers, 
cravings of hunger nith 'tin* acoi'iis had, Avheiiever they pVessed forward, 
that Str(‘-Avcd the foiests. I’liere Avas been bravely met, and iiiA^ariably 
little money afloat, for pay Avas four repulsed. 

months in arrear, but millions avouUI With ‘tliis retreat, JVfr Grattan’s 
have been useless A\hero there was Peuhisnlar campaigns closed. He 
nothing to buy. Tlie country Avas retiiriiod to Ireland, and in the sum- 
ileserted ; OA'cry where the iiihiibitanls mor of IHM, embarked for Canada, 
fled on the approach of tin*. tw(' armies. He rather refers to, than records the 
Disease Avas the iiatnral eonsequcnce s(*rvi(‘.e he saw there ; taking(a*cii'<ioii, 
of so many lu’ivatioiis ; ague and howcA'er, for a strong censure on Sir 
dyscntciy nudenniiicd the men’s* George Provost, avIio, after forcing 
strength, and imtny poor fclloAvs, our ill-appninted fl(‘et on Lake 
unable to jjroeeed, Avcrc left iqam the (’hamplain into action, refused to alloAv 
road, lloives died by hundreds, and Rnsbaneandhis]n*iga(le of ‘^Peninsn- 
■ those Avhich held out w(‘re for tluj lars” to take tlie fort of Platsl)nrgli, 
most part sore-back(*d, one of the an enterprise ca.sV of achievement, 
greatest calamities that can happen and Avhicli A\oukl have placed the 
to cavalry and artillery (til tlie march, captured ships, and tlie Auctorious 
Fortunately Soiilt, who, with ninety but disabled Amencaii flolilla, at tluf 
thousand men, followed the harassed mcixy of the Rritish. lint we liavcj 
.army, had some exi)enenc(‘ of British not space to follow th(‘ Ranger across 
troops. And what Ik* had .seen of the Atlantic, nor is it ess(!nti.al so to 
them, cspccialfy at Albiicra Jiml on do ; for, although he gives some 
the 0(jrumni- retreat, had iiis])ii’cd him amusing sketches of (kinada and the 
with a salutaiy respe.ct for tiioir Canadians, tin) earlier ])ortion of liis 
prowess. Tlicy niiglit retn^at, but he book is by far tin*. mo;?t interesting, 
knoAv Avhiit they could and Avonld do and certainly the most carefully 
AAdieil driven to stand at bay. And Avritten. ^Vc could almost ({uarn*! 
therefore, although Wellington Avas Avith him for defacing his second 
by no means averse to fight, and. v(>luiuc Avith perpetual and not veiy 
actually offered his antagonist battle successful attempts at wit. ' We haA'o 
on tlie very ground Avhere, four months rarely met with more outrageous 
previously, that of Salamanca had specimens of punning run mad, than 
occurred, the Avary Duke of Dalmatia are to be found in its pages. Bairing 
declined the contest, lie jdayed a* that fault, aa^c have nothing but av hat 
safe game : Aidthout risking a defeat by is favourable to say of the book. Its 
a general action, or attempting to tone is manly and soldier-likc, and 
drive the British before him A\dtli the it is creditable both to the writer and 
bayonet, he hovered about their rear, to the sciwice, by which, during the 
disquieted them by a dank movement last thirty j^ears, our stores of military 
. of. }>art of his force, and had the and liistorical literature have bcicn so 
satisfaction of knoAviiig that their loss lai'gely and agreeably increased. 
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LOKD eiDMOUTll’S LIFE AND TIME. 


To read a memoir of the late Lord 
Sldinoutli, is like taking a walk through 
Westminster Abbey. All the litera- 
ture is inscriptions ; all tlic iigures arc 
niomimcntal ; and all the names are 
those of men whose characters and 
distinctions liave been echoing in onr 
t*ars since we had the power to under-, 
St ai]# national renown. The ])eriod 
b(‘tween 170S, wlien the subject of 
tills memoir made Ids tirst stop ip 
parliamentary life as Speaker, ami 
181o, when the cl(»se of the war so 
trininphantly fiidslied th(‘ long struggle 
between liberty ami jacobinism, was 
biyinid all coniparison the most me- 
morable ])orti on of Jiritish hisflny.* 

Ill this estimate, we fully acknow- 
ledge the imj)erisliaMe fame of ^larl- 
boroiigh in tlie field, and tln^ high 
ability of lloliiigbroke. in tin*, senate. 
'J'he gallantry of ^V'olfe still throws 
its lustre over tiie concluding years of 
1 lie second (Icorge; and the brilliant 
disclamation of Chatham will exact 
the tribute due to daring thought, and 
classic language, so long as oratory is 
honoured among men. Ibit the age 
which followed was an age of realities, 
stern, .stirrings and fearful, 'riierc was 
scarcely a trial of national fortitude, 
or national vigour, through wliich the 
sinews of England were not then forced 
to give proof i>f their highest powers of 
eiiduriinee. All ivas a struggle of the 
elements ; in w hich every shroud and 
tackle of the roj^al sldp of England 
was strained ^ and the tempest lasted 
through nearly a ipiarter of a century. 
England, the defender of all, w^as the 
suliV'rer for all. Every principle of 
her financial ])rospei’ity, every mate- 
rial of h(‘r military prow'css, cveay 
branch of her constitutional system, 
every capacity of her political e.xis- 
tcucc, lier Cliiircli, her State, and her 
TvOgislalure, were successively com- 
liellcd into the most i)erilous yet most 
])ow'eifiil display; and tlie close of tJio 
most furious hostility which Europe had 
over seen, onl}’' cxliibited in a loftier 


]>oint of view the victorious strength 
wliiedi principle confers in)on a people. 

Compared witli this tremendous 
scene, the political conflicts of the 
l>recediiig ago were; a battle on the 
stage, coinjiared with the terrors of 
the field. The spectators came to 
enjoy a Spectacle, and sit tranquilly 
admiring tlie brilliancy of the capari- 
sons and the do.xterity of the charge ; 
blit peifectly conviiiecd that all would 
cud without liann to the champions, 
and that the fall of the curtaiit w'ould 
extinguish the w\ar. But, in the trials 
of the later tim<% there w ere moments 
when wii seemed to be tlirowing our 
last stake ; When the trumpets of 
leagued against iig, seemed to 
be less challenging ns to the field, 
than preceding us to the tomb ; anil 
wlu*n the last hope of the wise and 
good might be, to give tlio last mani- 
iestatiou of a life of patriotic virtue. “ 

III language like this, we arc not 
abasing the national coiiragi*. We 
arc iiaying the fullest homage to the 
substantial claims of the Englisli 
heart. It is only by the severest 
national struggles that tlie superiority 
of national j lowers can lie developed; 
and without doubting the qualities of 
the Marlboroiighs and Chathams — 
or even wltRout doubting, that if 
thrown into the battle of’ the last 
fifty yijars, they would liavc exhibited 
the same intellectual stature and 
I»owxrful adroitness wliich distin- 
giiish(?d their actual displays — yet 
they wanted the strong necessities of 
a time like ours, to place thorn on a 
similar height of j’ciiow'ji. Still their 
time continues an admirable study. 
But it is like the story of the Yolsciau 
and Sanmite combats, read in the day 
when the, consul, flying through tlie 
.streets of Roim*, brouglit the news of 
Caunai^ 

The wars and politics of the eigh- 
teenth century wT,ro tlie manoeuvres of 
a (jarde da corps, and tlie intrigues of a 
boudoir. Our fatlicrs saw'^ no nation 
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of thirty millions rusliintj to the fioM ; 
frantic with the passion for ovcjrthj-ow, 
no Napoleon thundering? at the head 
of vassal Knrope against England ; 
no conspiracy of pco])les against 
thrones ; no train of croiicliiiig sove- 
reignties, half in terror and lialf hi 
servility, ready to do the wildest will 
of the wildest despot of the world; 
no array of five hundred thousand 
men ready 1o S]»ring upon onr shores, 
and turning ott‘ only to the overthrow 
of erajnres. All was on a smaller 
scale ; the passions feebler, the means 
naiTower, the objects more trivial, the 
triumphs mor(‘. tem])orary, ihc catas- 
trojihe more Kjowerh'ss, and tlu* glory 
more vanish iug. 

All has since subsided ; and the mind 
of man is turned to (‘tforts in direc- 
tions totally new. All now is tiui 
rigid struggle willi the pln sical dif- 
ociilties of society. "IMie grand pro- 
blems are, Uow to level the mountain, 
ind to drain tlio sea : or, if we must 
cave the Alps to b(*. still the throne 
it the thimdcT, and sulfer even the 
Zuyder-zee to roll its sullen waves 
)ver its iueorrigiblo shallows ; 3 'et to 
-uuiiel the mountain and pass the sea 
vith a rapidity, which 111 a ke*^ ns re- 
(ardlcss of the iii1ei*]X)sition of obsla- 
jles that once, stojuied tlio march of 
irmies, and made the imiu-egiiable hn'- 
ii’csses of kingdoms, lint the still 
jcvTrer trials of human iuteirigcuK 
ire, hoAV to clothe, fetal, educate, ami 
lisciplino the millions wliich every 
lassiiigyear pours into tfhM> orld. "'Plie 
nind imiy well b<i bewildered with a 
irospect 'so vast, so \ivid, and ,)et so ’ 
lerplexing. Every man sees that 
)ld things are done away, that pliy* 
lical force is resuming its primitive 
lower over tluj world, and that we 
tre approaching a time when ]\lechan- 
sm. will liave tlu^ control of nature, 
md Multitude the conimaud of society. 


Tliere are many families in England 
vhich, w'ithout any change of circum- 
.tances, without any increase of 
brturie, or any discoverable vici^si- 
udas, have existed for ctMtUiries, in 
lossession of the saiin* proiierty, 
rene^lly a small one, and handed 
lown from father to son as if by a 
aw of nature.. The family of Lord 
Sidmoutli Ls found to have held tho 
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proprietorship of the small estate of 
Eringford, in Oxfordsliirc, from tho 
3 ’ear 1600, and to have had a 
residence in Baniiebury about a 
century and a half before; — tlic tirst 
descendant of this quiet race who 
became known be^umd tho church- 
yard where “his village fathers sleep,” 
being Dr Addington, who died in 
1799.' Genealogies like those give a 
striking view of the general security 
of landed ^losscssioii, which the 
lialiits of national integrity, and tho 
intliieiicc (►f law, must alom?. have 
clfectod, during the. turbulent |imes 
wdiich so often changed the succession 
to tlie tlironc of England. 

Dr Addington, wdio had been 
educated at Winebester school, and 
Trinity College, Oxford, having 
adopted medicine as his profession, 
commenced his practice at Reading, 
where In* maiTio 4 l the danghter of the 
Itcv. Dr Niley, head-master of the 
grammar-school. The well-known 
trial of the wuvtched parricide., Miss 
DIandy, for ]>ois 6 ni»«?, in wliich lie 
w as a princijml witness, brought him 
into eonsidorable notice, ; and probably 
on the strength of this notici', he re- 
inovc<( to London, and took a house 
in lied lord llow^ w'here tlu* late*. I..ord 
Siilmouth, his fourth cliild, but ekl(‘st 
son, w as born, lie next removed to 
Crulbrd Street, a. more fashionable 
quarter, whicli brought liiin iuloiut(T- 
eourse witli nnin\ pcivums of distiuc- 
tioii. Among tlicsc* w(‘re Loiilli, 
lUsliop of l..ondon, the Duke <if 
Montagu, Earl Kiv(‘rs, and, tirst of the 
first, tlie great Earl .of (Miatliani. 
Witli this distingiiisluMl man. Dr 
Addington seems to have been on 
tiTins of familiiir frieiidshiii, as the 
following extracts sliow^ : — ('liatham 
wriP's from Ibirton rynsenf, in 1771. 

“ All your friends here, the thick 
of your care, arc truly seaisiblc. of the 
kind atlcntious of the good sheplu'nk 
My last fit of tlu* gout left me as it 
had visited nu*, very kindly. I am 
many hours every day in the field, 
and, as J live like a faruu‘r abroad, I 
return home and eat like one. ^ * 

“ Ale goes oil admirably, and agrees 
perfectly. My reverence for it, too, 
is increased, Jiiiving just read in the 
manners of our remotest Celtic ances- 
tom much of its antiiiuity and invigo- 
rating qualities. The bo 3 ^s all long 
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for ale, seeing papa drink it, but we 
do not try such an experiment. Such 
is the force of example, that I find I 
must watch myself in all 1 do, for 
fear of misleading. If your friend 
William saw me smoke, he would 
certainly call for a pipe.” 

Lord Chatliain died May lltli, 
1788, which event was thus notified 
by Dr Addington to his son Henry. 

“ You will be grieved to hear that 
Lord CJhatham is no more. It pleased 
rrovidcnce to take him awav this 
morning, as if it were in mcrev that 
he might not be a spc^ctator *of the 
total ruin of a country wliicii he w'as 
not permitted t<.> save.” 

'riie doctor was :i croaker, ns W'as 
the fashion of the time, willi all who 
pretended toja'cnliar iioliti cal sagacity. 
Of course the family ]>hy.sician of the 
cx-iniiiister was in duty bound to 
echo the ex-minist<TV discontent. Tt 
is clear that, wliab'ver professional 
gifts llie doctor inherited from A]>ollo, 
he did not share tli(‘ gift of pro])li<*ey. 
'The doctor, after realising enough by 
his profession topnrchasi* an estate in 
Devonsliire, r(‘t ired. lo Heading, liere, 
in 171)0, he di(!d, having had, in the 
year before, tin* eaiv iable grat i (ication t)f 
seeing his soirdecttMl to the Speaker- 
sliip of the House of Commons. 

Henry Viscount Sidmoutli was 
horn ill 1757, on tlic JiOth of^lay. At 
tli(! age of five years, In; was placed 
under the care of Hie Hev. A\ illiain 
(lilliin, author of the Essays (ni the 
Picturesque, wlio for many years kept 
a school al Cheain, in Siirn^v. 

Lord Sidmonlh had Init <uuM)r(»lher, ^ 
Ililey, snb-joqiumlly (igured so 

often in the caustic rJiymcs of fan- 
ning, and who, under his brother’s 
au.spiees, anus successively secretary 
of the treasury, paymaster llie 
forces, and im(h*r-.secretary of slate. 
Jn his twelfth year, Henry, followed by 
Uiley, was sent to Winehester, then 
under the government of tlie well- 
known Dr Jose])li Udiarton, with 
(Hnn-ge Isaac Huutingford as one ol’ 
the assistants. 

The author of tlie Inograiiliy giv'cs 
Huntiiigfonl credit for the singular 
degree of attachment exhibited in his 
occasional letters to his pujiil. It cer- 
tainly .seems singular ; when we know 
the .slenderness, if not sterune.«s of the 
•onncxioii generally subsisting bc- 
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tween tlie teachers at a great English 
seminary, and the pupils. In one of 
tltose epistles Huntlngford says to this * 
boy of fifteen. 

“ For my own part, to you I lay 
0 ])cn ifty whule henri without reserve, 

I divest myself of tlu‘ little .superiority 
which age may have given me. With 
you I can enter into conversation with 
all the familiarily of an intimate com- 
panion. The few hours of intercourse 
which wo thus enjoy with each other 
give more relief to my' wearied body 
and mi mi than atu/ other amusement 
on earth. VV^hat I am to do when y'ou 
leave school, a rnelanchohf tlmufjht.^ 1 
cannot foresee. ]Ma v tlu» evil hour be 
fmslpo7iediiii> late as jiossible. Yet let 
me add, whenever it .shall l)e most for 
your advantage lo leave me, I will 
not doubt to .sa<*rifice my own 2>€ftce 
and comfort for y»»ur interest. I love 
myself hut you better.'' 

We lHq)e tl)at this sty le i.‘5 not much 
in fashion in our public scliools. Dean 
P(‘llew tells ns that numerous letters 
of this kind were writbai by' this tutor 
to his pTq)il in a tier life, and adds Avilh 
a Jndh-rons sohuimity, “ It Avill readily 
b(‘ imagined hoAV ej/icacioas they 
must have j>roved, in forming the 
eliaracter of th(‘ fntinre statesman, and 
erecting Sjvartan and Hommi virtues 
on tin* noble foundation of Chris- 
tianity." 

For oiir ])art, wa kiioAV not what to 
make of such coiumunications : they 
seem to ns iittolerably' siily, and wa 
think ought no/^lo have heeu published. 
In laler life, their Avriter Avas made 
Di'iln*]) of Hereforil and ^Vardcn of 
Winehester. He seems to have been 
a fclIoAA of ibre.siglit! 

In 177.I,* H(*nry' and Hiley were 
both removed from AViiichester, and 
])iit under tin* tuition of Dr (iood- 
enongli, wln> to<»k private pupils at 
leafing, and who av as afterwards Ifishup 
of < ■arlisle. In tin* next year, llemy 
entered as conmtouer in Drazeti-Nost*. 
(Udlege imd(W the tuition of Uudolilfe, 
then a tutor (d* .some c.el(d)rity. In 
this college he became acquainted with 
Abbot, afb'rwards Lord Colehestpr, 
and William Scott, afterwards Lord 
Stowell. He took his degree, in 1778, 
ami in thi.s y(vir ha<l tlie misfortune to 
lose Jiis moth(*r, who seems to have 
been an amiable and sensible person. 
In the next year, he obtained the 
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.^hanoeHor'fi prizfi^br an Engljali essay 
on >Vthe affinity l^t ween pamting and 
^ writing in point of eompositioii and 
' at the recital of this essay in the theatre 
first became acquainted with 
%jOTd Mornihgton, afterwards Marquis 
Wellesley, an intimacy which lasted 
for sixty-two years, lie now adopted 
law as his profession, took chambers in 
Paper Buildings, and kept his terms 
regularly at Lincoln's Inn. In 1731 1 
he maiTied UrsulaMaiy, eldest daugh- 
ter and co-licircss of Leonard Ilam- 
Juond, Esq. of Clicam, in SuiTcy, and 
took a house in Southampton Street, 
Bloomsbury, where he detevmiiuid to 
follow the profession of the law. But 
this detenninntk)]! was speedily over- 
ruled by the success of the celebrated 
son of Chatham. On the 2Gtli of 
February, 1781, William IMtt, then 
only in his t^veiitj'-secoud year, made 
his first speech in the House of Com- 
.moiis, in support of Burke’s bill for the 
regulation of the civil list. This 
epoch' in parliamentary annals is 
noticed in a brief letter from Dr 
Goodciiougli to Pitt’s early tutor, 
Wilsort, who sent it to Mr Adding- 
ton, among whose paper’s it was 
found : — * 

“ Dear Sir, — 1 cannot resist tlic na- 
tural impulse of giving pleasure, by 
tolling you that the famous AVilliani 
Pitt, w ho made so ea]>ital a figure in 
4:he last reign, is happily restored to 
his country, lie made his first pub- 
lic re-ai)pcaraiic(5 in the senate last 
night. All the old members recog- 
nised hipi instantly, and most of llu^ 
young ones said he aj)i)cared 1 lie very ’ 
man they had so often heard described: 
the language, the niauuer, the gesture, 
the a^Ttion were the san* ; and there 
wanted only a few wrinkles in the 
face, and some marks of age, to iden- 
tify the absolute person of the lal(5 
Earl of Chatham.” 

Addington, at this period, had a 
good deal of intercoui-se w ith Pitt, who 
became Chancellor of the Excheque r 
at the age of twenty- three, and whose 
brilliant success lu parliament evi- 
dently stimulated his friend to po- 
litical jpiu'suits. But the infamous 
Qpallj^ broke in, and Pitt was 
diisaliibed from the ministry. Its 
^ existence, however, w^as brief : it not 
* ^rely lell, but was crushed amidst 
^ universal uproar of national scorn ; 
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and Pitt, not yet twenty-five, was 
appointed prime minister. In the 
course of the month, an interview 
took place between Pitt and Adding- 
ton, which gave his friends strong 
hopes of seeing him in immediate office. 
His friend Bragge thus writes to him : 

“I give you joy of the effects of the 
interview of last Sunday, of which I 
am impatient to hoar the particulars. 
S(H*Tetary, either official or confidential, 
I should" wish you, and indeed all the 
boards are already filled.” 

Still, he remained iinappointed, 
thougU liis intimacy with the minister 
groAv morc‘, confidential from day to 
day. Pitt w as at this time engaged 
in a desperate, struggle with the Op- 
position, wdio, ruined as they were in 
character, yet retained an overwhel- 
ming majority in jairliameiit. On 
this occasion, the young statesman 
gave perhaps the most triumphant 
evidence of Ids remarkubh* sagacity. 
E\ ery one w^as astonishcil, that he had 
not at once dissolved a parliament 
w'hicli it seemed impossible for 1dm 
either to convince or conquer. Bui, 
with the House of Lords strongly dis- 
posed towards him, and the King for 
jiis firm friend, Pitt fought the House 
night after idght, uiitif he found lh(^ 
national feeling wholly on his side. 
Then, on the 2oth of March, 1784, Ik* 
dissolved the i>ariianjcnt., and by that 
act extiugidshed the w:hole powTr of 
Wldggism for tAveuty years. There 
never was a defeat more ruinous ; 
more lliaii a hundred and sixty mem- 
bers, wjjo had generally been of the 
'Foxilc i>arty, Averc .driven igno- 
iinniously from their seats, and the 
party Avas thenceforth condemned to 
linger in an opposition equally bitt(*r, 
fniitless, and unpopular. In the iicav 
parliament, Addington Avas retunicd 
for the borough of Devizes in place 
of Sutton, his brother-in-law, aaIk*, 
being advanced in life, made over his 
interest to Ids young relative. On 
lliis occasion, he receixTd a letter 
from his old master, Joseph Whar- 
ton : — 

“I cannot possibly’ forbear ex- 
jwossiiig to you the sincere pleasure I 
feel, in giving you joy of being elected 
into a parliament that I hope and 
trust Avill save this country from de- 
.structiim, by crushing the most sham(‘- 
fnl and the most pernicious coalition 
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that I think ever disgraced the annals 
of any kingdom, ancient or niodeni. 
I am, '.dear sir, with true regard, yours, 
&'c.— J oseph Wharton.” 

There are few more remarkable in- 
stances of contrasted character and 
circumstance than Addington’s ulti- 
mate rise to power. The anecdote 
is mentioned, that on one occ.asion, 
'when they were riding together to 
IIolJ Wood, then Mr Pitt’s scat 
near Bromley in Kent, that oil Pitt’s 
urging him to follow nj) iiolities with 
vigour, d'lid the latter alleging in ex- 
cuse the distaste and disqualification 
for public life created by early habits 
and iiaturai disposition, Pitt linrst 
forth in the following quotation from 
Waller:— 

“ The lark that shuns on lofty houghs to build 

Her humble nest, lies silent in the held : 

But should the j)roinise <jf u brighter duy, 

Aurora smiling, bid berrisc and play; 

Quickly she'll i?liow 'twas not for want of 
voice, 

Or power to climb,^ she made so low a 
choice : 

Singing she mounts, her airy notes aro 
stretch'd 

Towards beav'n, as if from heav'n alone 
her notes fcbo fetch'd." 

With these "n'ords, he set spurs to his 
horse, and left his companion to pon- 
der on the moral of the })oetry. 

But neither poetry nor jirose could 
inspire Addington’s mind with the 
ardour of his glowing friend. l*av- 
lianieiit w'as indeed o]»en to liiiu, but the 
true gate to parliamentaj\y distinction 
wonhl never have been opi^ned by his 
own liand. There aro two kinds of 
speaking, and but two, which ever 
make distinguished way in the IToiiso. 
The first is, that superior order which 
alone deserves the name of eloquence, 
and which must carry distinction 
with it wherever men are gathered 
together. The next is, that adroit 
and practical style of siieaking by 
which the details of p'liblie business 
arc carried forward; a style which rc- 
(piires briskness of capacity, united to 
extent of information, and in which 
the briskness must not be sufti‘red to 
become flippant, and the detail to 
become dull. Wc are perfectly con- 
fident, that, be5"ond those two classes, 
no speaker can ever expect to retain 
the ear of the House. Our tlico^, 
however, is not the favourite one with 
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that crowd, whosift- diatribes -nightQr * 
fill the columns of Hie newspapers; 
wdicre bitterness is iieiTifitiially mis- 
taken for pungency, and petulance for 
power, dryness for business, and com- 
monplace for convic.tion. But failure 
is the inevitable consoquenexs ; the 
archer showers his shafts in vain; 
they are pointed with lead, and they 
always tall blunt on the grojnid. 
Some of the noisiest harangiters of 
our time utterly “waste their sweet- 
ness on the desert air,” their hearers 
drop away with fatal rapidity, and 
the orator is imniiulcd of his triumph 
only by the geneilil flight of his audi- 
tory. Then com(‘s some favoiirito 
of the House ; the coflee-room is 
thinned in its turn ; tin* benciies are 
(•rowdi‘(l once more ; and some states- 
manlike dis])lay consoles the House 
tor its lost time. Addington’s ha- 
bits were tliose of a student, and 
he brought them With him into 
parliament. In the House of Com- 
mons, tliere are nearly as many 
classics of cliaracter, as there arc in 
life outside the w^aljs. There aro the 
ine.n made for tlie operations of public 
life, bold, active, and with an original 
sense of supiuiority. Another class is 
made for midcr-secrctaries and subor- 
dinates, sharp, and ingenious men, 
the ri'al business -men of the House. 
Another class, perfectly distinct, is that 
of the matter-of-fact men, largely re- 
cruited from among opulent merchants, 
bankers sent from country constitu- 
encies, and others of that calibre, wdio 
are foi-midablc on .eveiy question of 
tigurcs, are terrible on tarift's, and evi- 
deiitly think, that thei’e is no book of 
wisdom on earth but a ledger, Then 
come tlic country gentlemen, generally 
ail excoHcnt and honest race, but to 
w hom a life in London, in tlic majority 
of instances, has a strong resemblance 
to a life in tlioMillbairk Penitentiary; 
driven into parluimeiit, liy W'hat is 
called a “ sense of their position in the 
country,” which generally means the 
commands of their wdves, &c., &c., 
their sojourn within the circuit of t^o 
metropolis is a jmrgatory. . They 
sicken of the life of lounging through 
London, where tliey ai*c noth i n g , and 
long to get back to the countly^hero 
they ai*c “ magistrates geijerally too 
old to dance, the fashionable Bcasoii 
has no channs for them ; cvefi the cluba 
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e^Oitt to. them dr sort of condemned 
cell, where* the crowd, gnilty of uni^ar- 
donable idleness, cluster together with 
no earthly resource but gazing into 
the street, or poring over a newspa- 
per. If this service is severe enopgh 
to shake their philosophy during the 
sleety showers of February, and the 
withei’ing blasts of March ; the fii>it 
break of sunshine, and the first streak 
of ftue sky, makes Iheir ini]jaticncc 
amount to agony. The rest of -the 
season only renders their suffering 
■ Inorc inveterate! ; until at last the dis- 
charge of cannon from tlie Park, and 
the £iountl of trumpets at the doors of 
the Hou.se of Lords, a gracious speech 
from the throne, and a still more gra- 
cious smile from the sitter' on it, let 
them loose from their task, and they 
are free, facetious, and foxlmnters once 
more. There arc still lialf-a-dozen 
Other classes, “ fine by dej;rccs, and 
beautifully less,” which may be deft 
to the imagination of the reader, and 
the experience of the w'(!ll-bred 
world. 

Addington soon made himself useful 
on committees. I'hc strong neces- 
sities *of the case, much more than the 
Reform Bill , li av(‘ rein arkably sh orten- 
ed the longevTty of election commit- 
tees. The committee, in general, was 
fortunate, which could accomplish its 
busiuc.s3 within three montlis. Some 
took twice tlie- number, some even 
crossed over from session to session. 
The first committee on wdiich Adding- 
ton was engaged had this unfortunate 
duration, and he w'as rc-appoinled to 
^ it in tlie second session of the jiarlia- 
ment of 1785. 

At this period, wluitlierfrom a sense 
of (lisapj)oiritment, or from the .silent 
dulness of tliis drudgery, Ids licaltli 
appears to have been in a feeble state. 
In a letter to his fatlier, he apolo- 
gise.s for listlessne.ss and stupidity by 
illness, and says, “ that he iloo.s not 
come up to the definition of man as a 
risible animal.” Yet the man wdio 
could live to eight 3 ''-sevcn, and retain 
his health in a retirement of nearly^ a 
quarter of a century, could not com- 
plain of his constitution. 

^ In X7M Pitt availed himself of, the 
opetrf!:® of the session to indiice his 
fpend to break ground. He jiroposed 
that he should second the address; 
and almost condescended to coax him 
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into further exertion of his abilities. 
— “ I will not disguise,” says his letter, 
“ that, in asking this favour of you, 
(the speech, I look beyond the imme- 
diate object of the first day’s debate ; 
from a persuasion that whatever 
induces yon to take a pai't in public, 
will erpiaily contribute to your per- 
sonal credit, and that of the system to 
which J have the pleasure of thinking 
you arc .so w'arm[y attached. Believe 
me to be, with great trutli and re- 
ganl, my dear sir, faithfully and sin- 
cerely yours, — PiTT.’i Atldiiigton 
complied with a part of the proposal, 
second(!d the Addro.ss, and was con- 
sidered to have peribrmed his task 
with effect. But the effort went no 
farther. Ilis ability ]iiy in another 
direclion; and though a clear, w'cll- 
inforaied, and influential debater in 
his more public days, and when the 
urgency bf office compelled the exer- 
tion, he left for four years the honours 
•of debate to the inullit iide of his com- 
petitors. 

In the course of the memoir, there 
is a letter of Addington’s, speaking of 
Sheridan’s . famous spetich on the 
B(ignm (pu‘.stion. Addington voted 
ill the majority against Hastings; but, 
though he dues not exactly saj' that 
Sheriilan’s famous sjiccch was the 
cause of his vote, lie yet joins in the 
general acclamation. 

It has been the lialiit of late critics 
to doeiy the merits of this famous 
oration, and even to charge it with 
beifig frivolous, outrageous, and bom- 
bastic, an immense accumulation of 
calumny anti cla])-trap; which the 
craft of Sheridan w'ould not submit to 
tlie public ordeal, and which he has 
therefore left to its chance of a fan- 
tastic and visionary fame. But this 
w'c find it impossible, to believe. "Iliat 
ill a s])COch of five hours and a half, 
there may have been— nay, there must 
have been, jiassages of extravagance, 
and even errors of taste, is perfectly 
probable ; but they must have been 
overcome by countless passages of 
lustre and beauty, — by po^verful con- 
ceptions and brilliant examples of 
language; at once resistless and re- 
fined, — by living descriptions, and 
thoughts of daring and dazzling energy, 
sufficient to have made it one of the 
most memorable triumphs of senatorial 
eloquence in the world. How, on any 
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other supposition, is it possible to ac- 
count for the effects which wo know 
it to have produced ? 

Addington's letter, alluding to this 
subject, says “ The papers will convey 
but a faint idea of a speech, which I 
heard Fox declare to be the most 
wonclfjrful effort of tlio human mind 
that perhaps had ever been made. 
Mr Pitt, and indeed tlie wliole 
House, spoke of it in tenns of admira- 
tion and Rstonislimenl, scarcely in- 
ferior to those of Mr Fox.” 

I'lie papers, indexed, convey a w'oi*sc 
than inadetinato idea of this wonderful 
oration,, for they give merely a few 
fragments, in wliich they liavc con- 
trived either to sel(‘ct their examjdes 
with the most cnrioiis infelicity, or to 
blunder tlicm into bombast. But 
nothing can be more childish than to 
suppose, that Pitt would have given 
his praise to tawdry metaphor, tluit 
Burke would have done honour to feebh^ 
truisms, that Fox should have been 
unable to distingush between logic 
and looseness of reasoning, or that the 
whole assembly, who bad been in the 
habit of bearing tliosti pre-eminent 
orators, should have been tricked by 
theatric dexterity or charlatan rlic- 
toric into homage. The oration must 
have been a most magnifieent perfor- 
mance, and wc have only to deplore 
the, loss of a great work of genius. 

Another young idienomenoii sjiot 
across the parliamentaiy horizon with- 
in the same month, it was the late 
Earl Grey. A letter of Addington to 
his father thus describes the debut of 
this young Liberal. 

“Feb. 22, 1787. — ^AVehad a glorious 
debate last niglit, upon the motion for 
an addi-ess of thanks to tlie King, for 
haring negotiated the conunerfilal 
treaty. A new speaker presented 
himself to tlie House, and went throiigli 
liis tirst pcrfonnance with an eclat 
that has not been equalled within my 
Teeollection. His name is Grey; he is 
not more than twenty-two years of 
ago, and lie took his scat, whicli is for 
!Northuinberhind, oidy in the present 
session. 1 do not go too far in declar 
ing, that in the advantages of figure, 
elocution, voice, and in aimer, he is not 
surjiassed by any one member of the 
House ; and I grieve to say, that he 
W’as last iiiglit in the ranks of Opposi- 


tion, from which there is no praspect 
oLhis being detached.” 

It is curious to see, how* easily the 
exigencies of party mould men, and. 
how readily under that pressure they 
unsay their maxims, and retract thofr 
prinrii>lcs. TIic object of the comr 
incrcial treaty was, to put our commerce 
ill some degi’co on a fair footing witl| 
that of France. The object of Mt 
Grey's rhetoric was, to^ show that tho 
commercial treaty was altogether a 
blunder, wliich, as being aToiy and 
ministerial pci-formnuce, it must be in 
the eyes of a AVliig and an opposition- 
ist. But the maxim on which he 
chielly relied, w^as tin* wdsdom of that 
established system oi‘ our policy, in 
which France liad always been I’e- 
garded with the most suspicions 
jealousy at least — if not as our 
natural foe. Of course this Whig 
maxim lasted just so long as the Whigs 
were out of ofiice, and could use it an 
a w’eaiion against the Minister. But^ 
from tlie moment wlien France bccamd 
actually dangerous, when her councils 
became demoniac, and her factions 
Ireiizied, Whiggism, despairing of tum«^ 
ing out the Minister by argumenti 
resolved to make the attempt by me- 
nace. Hopeless in the House, it ap- 
jicaled to the rabble, and France was 
extolled to the skies. AVethen heard 
nothing of the “ natural enmity,” but a 
vast deal of the instinctive friendship. 
England and ^France, w ere no longer 
to be two Ijostile jawvcrs sitting on 
their rc.si>(^etive shores, with flashing 
eyes and levelled spears ; but like a 
]»air of citizen's w ives h^aded with pre- 
sents and provisions for each other, 
and pea-forming their awkward cour- 
tesies across tlie Channel, 

It must be ackiiowdedgcd, how'ovor. 
tliat the AVhig maxim, though a 
w-atclnvord of faction, was no blunder 
oi’ fact. A coiniiiercial treaty with 
the 1" rench in that day, or in any othei: 
day before or since, w\as a dream. To 
bring the Frciicliman to any rational 
agn*ement on-thc subject of trade, or 
to keep him steady to any agreement 
whatever, lias been a problem, whidi 
no British statesman has been able to 
solve. Tso commercial treaty, even 
Avith all the genius of Pitt, has ever 
produced to England the yaluo of, tjie 
paper on Avhich it is w ritten. WhetWi 
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jf they were two Englands in tlie 
AVoild, tliey might not establish co|u- 
■ mercial treaties with each otliei’, may 
be. a question. But we regard it as an 
Absolute waste of time, to think of 
' trading on fair terms with any of the 
slippery taritfs of foreign countries. 
Id fact, this is now8oi)erfcctly'Under- 
St6od, that England lias nearly 
^ven up the notion of commercial 
treaties. She trades now, where the 
necessities of ttic foreigner demand her 
trade. The foreigner hates John Bull, 
as the Athenian peasant' hated 
AliStides, and for the same reason, 
lie hates him for being honest, manly, 
and sincere ; he hates hini for the in- 
tegrity of bis priiiciiJhis, for the purity 

his faith, and for tlie reUlity of his 
freedom ; Ijc Ijatos him for his pros- 
perity, for his ju’ogress, and for his 
pbwer.' And wliilc the Frenchman 
capers in his fetters, and takes his pro- 
menade under the shadow of the for- 
tifications of Paris; while the 0<^rmaii 
talks of constitutions in the moon; and 
, while the Holy Alliance amuses its(‘lf 
with remodelling kingdoms, John Bull 
may be well content to remain as he is, 
and leave them to such enjoyment 
.418 they can find in sulkiness and 
sneering. 

Grey’s brilliant debut appears not 
to have been sustained: he spoke little 
fluring the session, but talked much — 
a fatal distinction to a parliamentary 
aspirant. Ambitious Qf figuring, he 
attempted to figure on all occasions ; 
and, once or tw ice, unluckily daring the 
great champion of the treasury bench 
to the field, he Tvas driven from it with 
.wounds which, if they did not teach 
him a sense of his w(iakiioss, at least 
taught him a.scnse of his danger. Mr 
Grey’s credit, says Addington in a 
letter, “as a man of discretion and 
temper, remains to be established. Ills 
reputation for abilities has* not in- 
creased within the last two mouths, 
while he has in all respects enhanced 
that of the person (Pitt) to whom he 
ventured to oppose himself.” 

In alluding to the intercourse of 
Addington with Wilbeiforce, the bio- 
grgpbcr, we think very justly, com- 
plmns of the sillinesses which liave 
t^iispired in the latter’s diaiy, Ad- 
(^gton took higher views on> eccle- 
siastical subjects ; and was less rapid 
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in his movements for the abolition of 
the slave-trade ; being of opinion that 
pi*ceipitatc measures would only in- 
crease the trafiic to an ' enormous 
extent, deprive England of all power of 
restraining the frightful atrocities of 
the middle passage ; and, by throwing 
the whole trade into the hands of 
foreigners, leave it open to all the 
reckless abominations of mankind. 

The result was, unfortunately, all 
that rational men anticipated. The 
trade carried on by the foreigner has 
been ti*i])led, or oven quadrupled ; the 
ht>rrors of the middle passage are 
without restraint; and the siitfer- 
ings of the victims, on tlicir march 
to the by fatigue, w'aiit of 

food, and the cruelty of their treat- 
ment, are estimated to destroy near- 
ly' twice the number of those who 
ever cross the Atlantic. The veiy 
powers' with whom avc liave alrciady 
made treaties for the i)iirposc of ex- 
tinguishing this iiifornal trafiic, are 
dce]K*st ill its commerce ; -<ind its ex- 
tinction now’ se(inis hopeless, except 
through some • of those tremendous 
visitations, by which Providence 
scourges crimes which have grown 
too large for the jurisdiction of man. 

l^ord Sidmouth, then far advanced 
ill life, when he saw those remarks in 
the diary, naturally felt oftended, but 
he bore the ollence with digiiit}^ 
merely saying, as he dosed the 
volume, “ Well, Wilbeiforce docs not 
speak of me as he spoke to me, 1 am 
sorry to say.” Of Wilbeiforce, no one 
can desirc to doubt the general 
lionesty; but that he was singularly 
tritling and inconstant, was evidently 
the ojiiiiion of his contemporaries in tho 
House. The folio wing auecdote is given 
frogtn the Author’s notes on this point. 
“ J.,ord Sidmouth told us, that one 
iiioniiiig, at a cabinet meeting, aitexr 
ail important debate in tlie House of 
Commons, some one said, ‘ I* w'o'nder 
how Wilbeiforce voted last night:’ on 
wliich Lord Liverpool observed, ‘ I 
do not know liow lie voted, but of 
this 1 am pretty sure, that in what- 
ever way he voted, he repents of hi» 
vote this morning.’ Lord Sidmouth 
added, ‘ It was odd enough, that I 
bad no s^oonei* returned to my office,, 
than Wilbeiforce was announced, who 
said, — Lord Sidmouth, you will be 
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ftu^^^^ised at the vote I gave last night, 
and, indeed, I am not myself alto- 
gether satisfied with it;’ — to which I 
replied, My dear Wilberforce, I shall 
never be surprised at any vote you 
give.’ ” 

During this session the abolition 
of Kegro slavery first seriously at- 
tracted the notice of parliament. The 
conduct of it, in thsiilotiae of Com- 
mons, was intrusted to Wilbeiforce ; 
but, in his absence, in consequence of 
indisposition, Pitt, on the 9th of May 
1798, moved the resolution, that the 
House would, early in the next session, 
proceed to take into coiisidcriition the 
circumstances of the slave trade.” In 
a eiiusc like this, the humane and 
magnanimous mind of Burke nuturaliy 
enlisted at once. But he M'as by no 
means of that school of humanity 
which gains, the race, only by riding 
over every thing in its way. • Ited-hoi 
hum-anity had no charms for the gi'cat 
philosopher ; and, philanthropist as 
he was, lie could dtscover no wisdom 
ill measures w'hidi cliangcd only one 
violence for another, pauperi.scjd the 
whites without liberating the blacks ; 
and, while it cost twenty millions ster- 
ling to repair about a third of the 
injury, left the iiiihappy African at 
the mercy of avarice round the cir- 
cumference of the globe. 

A letter from Ilnntingford says: — “Dr 
Lawrence, our Winchester acquaint- 
ance, called on me lately. He talked 
much on Mr Burke's ideas respecting 
the slave-trade. I found by him that 
;Mr Burke foresaw the total min of 
the West- India colonics, if the trade 
wei*e at once prohibited. He is for a 
better regulation of the ships which 
carry on that infamous commerce : he 
would lay the cafitaiiis ifndhr restric- 
tions, and punish them with rigour for 
wanton severity or brutal inhumanity 
to the slaves'; and, when the poor 
cix^atures are purchased at the West- 
India islands, he would have them 
instmeted in religion ; and be permit- 
ted to purchase their own freedom, 
when by industiy they should acquire 
a suibcient sum for tiiat purpose. For 
their religious iiistriictibn Jio would 
erect more churches ; and, ""to enable 
them^in time to accumulate the price 
of their ransom, he would enact that 
the property of a slave should be as 
sacred as that of a freeman.” Burke 
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went fuitbcr than opinions, for fpe 
embodied his sentiments in a paper 
entitled, “ Skctcli of a Negro Code,” 
an outline of a bill in parliament, 
which is to be found in the col- 
lection of his works. 

Ill August of tins ycai‘, Addington 
mentioned that Lord Grenville passed 
a month with him at Lyme ; and that ’ 
one day visiting Lord llolle, a party 
were speculating on the probable suc- 
cessor tq the Speaker (Cornwall) — 
Grenville and Addington- giving it 
as thch* opinion, that neither of tlicm 
had chaniJb. He adds, “within 
tw'elvc months, wc were both Speakers 
ourselves.” 

An important and melancholy 
event, how(ivcr, threw tlic cabinet 
and the country alike into confusion. 
Early in November, it was ascertained 
that the King was taken dangerously 
ill. 'I'lifee successive iiot(‘s from Greu- 
villc represented the illness as most 
alanning, and giving room for ap- 
prohening of incurable disorder. As 
J)r Addinglon was known to have* 
paid particular attention to cases of 
insanity, Lift proposed his being 
summoned to\Lsit the reyal patient. 
In consequence, he visited his Majesty 
for several days, and on examination 
w ith the other physicians before the 
Privy Council, expressed a strong 
expectation of the royal recovery, 
founded on the circumstance tliat tfiis 
illness had not, for its forerunner, any 
of the symptoms which usually pre- 
cede a serious attack of this nature. 
The debates on the Regency Bill now 
brought out all the vigour of the 
House. The AVhigs thundered at 
the gate of the cabinet; but there 
was a strong hand within, and it wad 
still kept shut. The Prince of Waler, 
tlicn under all tlic captivations of 
Whig bails and banquets, and w'Orshlp- 
ing at the feet of Fox, Avas no sooner 
to be master of the state by an un- 
limited Regency Bill, than Fox was to 
be master of eveiy tiling. Pitt still 
fought the battle with all the cool 
determination of one detcrmitied nev^ 
to capitulate. Fox became in succciji- 
sion fierce, factious, and half frantic ; 
still his great adversary stood on 
vantage ground of law, and was imper- 
turbable. But the contest now be^nto 
spread beyond the walls of parllatnent. 
Tlic spirit of the nation, always siding 
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with the brave defence, daily felt an sent their congratulations to the King, 
ittereasing interest in the gallantry at* Kew, on his recovery, 
with which Pitt almost alone fought We cannot resist the temptation of 
the ablest Opposition that had ever exhibiting Loixl Sidmouth in the un- 
beenranged within the walls of West- suspected character of a poet. As 
minster, and iiidamed by the sight of several millions of verses wore poured 
power almost within their grasp. out as the oherings of the Muse on 

But the amiounceme.nt of a sudden the joyful occasion, as Paniassus was 
ohangci in liis Majesty’s indisposition rifled by the Uiiiversitiea, and as every 
itbaied the contest at once. From the village school iii0he kingdom Ining a 
8th to the 20th of Fcbniary, the pi-o- pen-and-ink garland on the altar of 
to health was palpable.^ On the j^]s(uilapius or llygcia ; it was felt to 
19th, the disettssions on tlic ftegency bo the bounden duty of every caiidi- 
Bill wore snspeiided in the House of date for cabinet honours, to ])ut iijs 
Lords ; and on the 6th of March, the desk “in order,” and rhyme, to the 
Speidcer and several niemhers of the best of . his power. A*ddington, in 
udmlnistration were admitted to pro- consequence, produced the tbllowing — 


ox THE kino's recovery. 

“ When sinks tlic orb of da^^, a borrow’d light 
The moon displal 5 ^s, pale /^f!</cn^•of the night. 

Vain are her beams to bid tlic golden grain 
Spread plenty’s blessings o’er tlie smiling plain ; 

Ko power has she, except from shore to shore 
To bid tlic ocean’s troubled billows roar. 

With liungiy cries the ^volf her coming greets ; 

Tlicn Rapine stalks triuinpliant through the streets ; 

Avarice and Fraud in secret ambush lurk, 

And I’rcason’s sons their desperate pl^^>OHe work. 

But, lo 1 the Sun with orient splendour shines,” 

&c. &c. &c. 

Wo cannot indulge ourselves with dred and fifteen to one hundred and 
■any more of this loyal lucubration — forty-two, who voted for the Op- 
we think that the slur at the llegenaj position candidate, Sir Gilbert Klliot. 
was not quite fair ; we \vere by no In the private correspondence which 
moans aware that tlie moon was so was so frequent between him and 
mischievous ; and, as our general the minister, various suggestions 
conclusion, we must admit tliat, if his had been thrown out by Pitt of tlie 
lordshipdidnot gain the Laureatesliip, Irish secretaryship, a scat at the 
he amply deserved it. However, trcasuiy, But the man and tlio 
better times- were at hand. Pitt, like place were now foiuid together, in- 
pll other eminent men, had a keen coinparabty adapted to each other, 
insight into character, and he had Tlie place implies an honourable 
long known the especial quiklities of neutrality, and Addington was true to 
Addington. This solves the difficulty the trust. It requires the favourable 
of accounting at once for his continued opinion of the House to the man as 
personal intercourse, and yet his well as the officer ; and Sheridan’s first 
apparent oifleial neglect. He knew addrcKSS to him, as the spokesman 
him to be weli-infonned, intelligent, of the Opposition, was, “ we were all 
and honest; although his retiring very sorry to have voted against you.” 
habits had alre^^ given full evidence It required considerable knowledge of 
of his indisposition to face the storms general and parliamentary law, and 
of party; the now Speaker had devoted years to 

On Mr Grenville’s promotion to their acquisition. Even the minor 
the Home department, in 1789, Ad- merits of a grave and commanding 
amgton was proposed for the Speaker’s presence wein there; for Addin^on, 
chair, and was elected by two linn- in his early years, was of as striking 
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a countenance and figure as in old 
ago lie was gentle and amiable. 

Characteristic anecdotes are scat-* 
lored through the volumes : these we 
think their most attractive portion ; 
and ^ of such Addington’s memory 
was* full in^his later yoai'S. One 
night, on liis crying out, in the usual 
form, to hush some chattering in the 
House, “Order, order,, or I shall name 
names!” Charles Fox, then stand- 
ing beside the chair, told him that 
Wilkes once asked tlw Speaker, 
Onslow, what -would be the conse- 
quence of liis naming names V” 
“ Heaven above only knows,” was 
the solemn reply. 

Otic night Fox himself put the 
same question to Sir Fletcher Norton 
(the Speaker,) who nonchalanth' an- 
swered, “ Happen ! hang me, if 1 know 
or care I ” 

A substantial proof of the* general 
approval Avas given to the new ofiicial, 
in tile addition of £1000 a-ycar to his 
salary ; thus giving him £6000 a-year 
— Avhic'h, besides a house, with some 
other emoluments on public and pri- 
vate bills, and tne sale of certain 
clerkships connected Avitb the business 
of the Commons, is generally calcu- 
lated as equivalent to about £10,000 
3 X'arl 3 ^ For this, lioAvcvcr, the Speaker 
is expected to keep up considerable 
state, to give occasional banquets dur- 
ing the session to successive parties of 
the members ; to have evening recep- 
tions and lcY(k^s; and, in general, to lead 
a rather laborious life ; the least part of 
Avhosc labour is in the Speaker s chair. 
He has also the appointment of sL chap- 
lain to the lirnise, Avhieli is equivalent 
to the disposal of valuable churcl^ 
patronage, the clvaplain bcinj’ always 
provided fm*, aftei* a fcAv ^^'ars’ attend- 
ance, by a request of the House to the 
croAvn. To (*oinplete this accumula- 
tion of good things, the Speaker wko 
exhibits intclligciice, is frecpicntly 
promoted to the higher olFiccs of the 
cabinet, mid generally receives a 
peerage. 

But those were tlic “ piping times 
of peace times of trouble and terror 
were at hand. The French democracy 
had already burst on Europe; and 
every throne was heaving on the 
surge Avhich it had raised. Pitt alone, 
of all the great ministers of Europe, 
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seemed to disregard its hazards. Cus* 
tomary as it is for the pamphletem 
of later times to assail bis memory, 
as the promoter of hostilities, the 
chief outcry against Pitt in the year 
1790, was his tardiness in thinking 
that those hostilities could ever force 
England to take a share in the strug- 
gles of the Continent. The whole 
aristocracy, the Avholc property, the 
Avhole mercantile interest, and CA’^en 
the wliole.moral feeling of the empire, 
had become from hour to hour more 
convinced that a Avar Avas inevitable. 
Even the Opposition, wliosc office it 
Avas to screen the atrocities of every' 
national enemy, and avIio, for a time, 
had looked to Jacobinism as an 
auxiliary in the march to poAver, had 
at last slinink from this horrible alli- 
ance — had felt the natural disgust of 
Englishmen for an association with 
the undisguised vice and viloness of 
the R(‘public, and had at last sunk 
into silence, if not into shame. 
•Burke had published his immoHal 
“ llcflcctioiis,” and their sound had 
gone forth like the tolling of a 
vast funeral bell for the obsequies 
of European monarchy. Still, notliing 
could move Pitt. B^'’ nature a finan- 
cier, and by genius the most magni- 
ficent of all finaiicici*s, be calculated 
the force of nations by the depths 
of their treasuries ; and seeing France 
bankrupt, conccrecd that she was on 
the verge of conviction, and waited 
only to sec her sending her hdmbled 
Assembly to beg for a general loan, 
and for a general peace, at the same 
^ moment. 

Bur tliosc Avero days made to show 
the shortsightedness of human saga- 
city\ The lesson was rapidly given ; 
it Avas proA^d in pTuropean havoc, tliat 
utter poAvericssuess for good was not 
merely' compatible Avitli tromeiidoTis 
poAver for evil, but Avas actually the 
means of accumulating that^ power; 
that the more wretched, famishing, and 
haggard a nation might become at 
home, the more irresistible it might 
prove abroad ; that, like the mad- 
man, it might be fevered and tor- 
tured bA" mental disease, into preter- 
natural strength of frame, and might 
spring out of the bed where it had 
lain down to die, with a force which 
drove before it all the ordinary resist 
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imce of man. Pitt bad still to learn, sprinkling of petty pamphlctecra, and 

_ ..a ' j-.iJTs •' 




had to learn also, that Opinion was a 
new material of explosion, against 
whose agency all former calcnlation 
was wholly unprovided, and whose 
foi*ce was made to ftiiig all the old 
buttresses and battlements of Euro> 
pean institutions like dust and 
^mbers into the air. 

It ivS not worth the trouble now 
to infjuire, whether Pitt’s sagacity 
equally failed him in estimating the 
probable effect of the French Kcvolii- 
tion on England. Jlis expression 
at a dinner party, where Addington, 
Grenville, and Burke formed the 
guests, “ Never mind, Mr Burke, avc 
shall go on as we arc until the day 
of judgment ; ” shows his reding of 
the stability of the constitution. 
As we have no love for discovering 
the 

** Fears of tlio brave, and follies of the wise,'' 

we are gratified by thinking that both# 
were partly in the right ; Burke, in 
regarding the Revolution as destined 
to sweep the Continent with long and 
tremendous violence, and Pitt as 
believing it likely to make but little 
permanmt impression on the habits, 
the power, or the heart of J^higland. 
Burke argued from the weakness of 
the Continental . governments ; Pitt 
from the strength of the Britisli con- 
stitution : the former having no 
connection with the national interests, 
the latter being formed from those 
interests, for those interests, and being 
as much supported by them as a tree ^ 
Iry its rodts. There was not a por- * 
tion of that stately tree, from its solid 
tmnk to the highest ornament of its 
foliage,- which was not fid from the 
ground. The tnith was, that the 
Jacobinism of England was confined 
to adVentm’crs, and nevcT obtained 
^py hold-pn the great body of the 
proprietors and the people. Its spmt 
evaporatea in taveni Karangiics, to 
%{iich the . multitude went to |istcn, 
to the chattering and grimaces of 
a mountebank. 

No man of distinction, no man of 
hirth, and no man of pi*operty was 
ever engaged in those coffee-house 
conspiracies ; their J affiers and Pieires 
were cobbljers and tinkers, witli a 


and Horne Took, were the priests, 
what must be the worshippers at the 
Jacobin shrine? But in France, the 
temple of that idol of confusion ^was 
crowded with the chtefs of the 
Noblesse, the Church, the Law; 
lieadcd' by thp Prince of the blood 
next to the throne ; all stimulated by 
a ferocity of folly unexampled in the 
history of infatuation, and all uncon- 
sciously urged to their ruiu by a race 
of beings inferior in rank, and almost 
objects of their sconi, yet, rather 
embodied inaligiiities, and essential 
mischiefs, than men. France in that 
fearful time reminded the spectator 
of Michael Angelo’s great picture of 
the “Last Judgment”— general con- 
vulsion above, universal torment 
below ; the mighty of the earth falling, 
kings, iioblos, hierarchs, wanaors, 
lounging down, and met by fiends, at 
once their tempters, their taunters, 
and their torturers ; a scone of deso- 
lation and destiny. 

Pitt’s seiitiineiit on the safety of 
Eiiglan^l from revolutionary move- 
ments was so* decided, that if France 
had not invaded Holland, and thus 
actually compelled a war, wc should 
probably Imvo had none at this period. 

A distinction between the state of 
Franctj and England not less memor- 
able, if not still more effective, than 
in proj)erty, was religion. In France 
infidelity was not merely frecpieiit, 
but was the fashion. No man of any 
literary name condescended even to 
the prMcncc of religion; but in F]iig- 
land, infidelity was a stigma; when 
it began to take a public form, it was 
only in the vilest qiiartcr; and when- 
it assailed religion, it was instantly 
put down at once by the pen, by the 
law, and by the more decisive tri- 
bunal of national opinion. Paine, the 
cliicf writer of the Satanic faction, 
was a bankrupt staymaker, and a 
notorious profligate: his *])amph1et 
had only the effect of making the 
public protest against its abominations ; 
he was prosecuted, was forced to 
leave the country, and finally died in 
beggary in America. 

It is remarkable to find so cautious 
a man as Addington at this period 
speaking of the Church as “ an ho-»< 
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nest drone^ who, if she did not stir 
herself very soon, would be stun^f by 
the wasps of the conventicle.” Tlic 
metaphor is not good for much, for 
the drone can sting too, and does no- 
thing but sting. But what is it that, 
0 ®iy time, makes the church in- 
ifftictive ? The abuse of the minis- 
terial patronage. The clergy ^ilto- 
gethcr depend on the guidance, the 
character, and the activity of their 
bishops. If ministers regard the 
mitre as merely a sort of donative 
for th(*ir own private tutors, or the 
chaplains of their noble friends, or as 
provisi(»n for a relative, dependent, 
or the brother of a Treasury clerk, 
they not merely degrade the office, 
but they paral 3 'sc the chureli. Of 
the living ]>r(‘hiey we do not spc.ak : 
but it is impossible to look upon the 
list of archbishops and bishops (a few 
excepted) during the last •century, 
without surprise that the inferior 
clergy have done so much, rather 
tlian that they have done so little. 
AVherc there was no encouragement 
for literary overtion, ability naturally 
relaxed its efforts ; where ]u*efenncnt 
was lavished on heads “ that/ could 
not teach, and would nut learn,” 
disgust extiugnished diligence; and 
where character for intelligence, prac- 
tical ca])acity, and ])ul)lic effect, w(‘rc 
evidently overlooked in the <uilcula- 
tioii of professional claims, it is only 
in the natural course of tilings that 
their exercise should be abandoned, 
in fastidiousness or in contempt, in 
disgust or in despair. The church 
was never in a more ineffective con- 
dition than at the close of the last 
century ; ami if the sin was to be 
laid at the' right threshold, it must 
liavc been laid af the door of White- 
hall. 

Addington certainly deserves the 
credit of having formed a just esti- 
mate of the French llev(;^Jntion from 
the beginniug. In a liiiter to his 
brother he inserts this stanza, — 

“ France shall perish, write that word 

In the blood that she has spilt ; 

Perish hopeless and ahhorrM, 

Deep in ruin os in guUt.” 

ile, however, fcdl into the common 
error of the time, and looked' upon 
her overthrow as certain in tlie first 
campaign. 

i It Vas on the second reading of the 
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Alien Bill that the dagger scene, of 
which so much was said^ at the time; 
occurred in tlie House of Commons 
— thus described by the Speaker: 
“ Burke, after a few ijrcliminary re- 
marks, the house being totally unpre- 
pared, fumbled in his bosom, and 
suddenly drew out the dagger, and 
threw it on the floor. His extrava- 
gant gesture excited a general dispo- 
sition to smile, by wiiich most men 
would have been disconcerted; bift 
he suddimly collected himself, and by 
a fmv brilUsaut seutences recalled the 
^seriousn(*ss of the house. ‘ Let us,’ 
said ho, ‘ kce)) Froncii principles fi’om 
our heads and French daggers from 
our hearts ; h‘t us preserve all our 
blaiulishmonts in life, and all our con- 
solatitns in death ; all the blessings 
of time, and all the liojies of eter- 
nity.’” 

As all partisanshii) liated Burke, 
wdio had trampl(‘d it in the mire, this 
dagger scene >vas suoerecl at as a 
, stage trick ; but Ihirkc was above all 
pantomime. The dagger was one 
which liad been sent from Franco to 
a Birmingham manufacturer, w ith an 
order for a large numher of the same 
pattern ; and Burke had received it 
onl^' on that day — and received it 
from Sir James Bland Burgess only 
on his way dowm to the house — so 
that there could have been no prepa- 
ration for ])ublic exhibition. It W'as 
a natural impulse of the moment, in 
a time when all w'as emotion.^ 

The murder of the unfortunate 
King of Frau((‘, on the 21st of 
Jaiiuaiy 1793, perhaps the most 
wanton murder in all ro^^al liistgry, 
iiistanti}" bj’oiight out a "full displa}" 
of the feelings of England. Tho 
universal sentiment w as horror, miUr 
gled w ith indignation ; and when the . 
royal message came down to the 
house on the 2Sth, stating that, in 
conscrpuMin* of tlie regicide, the king 
had ordi'red M. Ohauvelin, luiiiister 
from th(‘ late king, to leave the ifconri- 
try, as being no longer accredited' by 
the sovereign, tho message secnhi^ 
rather the echo of the national voiOb 
than the dictate of the government. 

From this period the Whig party 
diminished day by day. They wOri 
chiefly the great landholders of thd 
kingdom, and they'saw in thia^ atro- 
cious act a declaration .against all 
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property ; but they had also the responsibility, and great labour, in 
higher motive of its being a declara* which he was assailed on all sides, 
tion agahist all government. The and from which, on the first change of 
chief persons of the Opposition at the cabinet, he was insultingly recalled, 
once crossed the house ; but as The war had now become almost 
Home’ Tooke, in liis apt and short wholly naval, and it was a war of 
style, described the party on his trial, successive triumphs. The dom^ion 
“ We all,” said he, “ entered the of Europe seemed about to bo divided 
revolutionary coach at Reeling ; but between England and France : Eiig- 
^one got out at Maidenhead, another land mistress of the sea — ^France 
at Slough, a third at Hounslow, and sweeping eveiy thing b^J^'ore her on 
a fourth at Brentford. It was wy the land. Ihc famous battle of the 
misfortune, my lor<l, as it was also Ist of June extinguished the first 
■ Mr Fox’s, to go on to London.” revolutionary fleet, seven sail of the 

The French now throw off all poll- lino being captured, aiul the re- 
tical form, and all diplomatic dccoruiii, mainder of the fleet escaping with 
and exhibited the whole savagism of difficulty into the French ports, 
republicanism. On the motion of a The minister was also tiiiimjdiaut 
mffian of the name of (iarnier, the at home, and the chief persons of the 
Convention imblicly resolved# that Whig party were gazetted as taking 
Pitt was an enemy to the human office under his administratioh. Earl 
race.” The same ruffian then ]»ro- Fitzwilliam as President of llic Coini- 
ceoded to move, “that eveiy body cil, the Uuke of IN »rtlaiul as Secretary 
had a right to assassinate him.” of State, Earl Spencer, Privy Seal, 
This, however, was not carried ; but the l^iikc of (lordnn, Privy Seal of 
an order was sent, on tiie proposal of ^ Scotland, and Windham, Siicretary 
Robespierre, to the armies, that “no at War. 

quarter should be given to the English .It had been frequently remarked, 
troops;” an order which was not re- that Pilt never sought for coadjutors 
poaled until his (huith by the guillotine, of any mnarkable ability, from confi- 
Thos<i were stirring times, and in deuce in his own oxtraordimuy at- 
' every instance of success in the cam- taiiiments. As Fox candidly and 
paign, Pitt sent an immediate courier bitterly emicluded one of his sj)cechcs 
’ to Addington wlum out of town, of in Parliament, saying, “ Th(‘r(‘ is one 
^which the Speaker gave tlu‘ signal to point, and only one on which I eu- 
, the surrouTiding country by lighting tircly agree with the right honourablo 
up his house. On one occasion of gentleman, and that is, in tin*, high 
fills kjpl, a friend of his, travelling on opinion lie entertains of his own 
the coach from Bath, heard the coach- talents.” 

man sa}', “-I’m sure tliere’s good It is ctTtain that those accessions 
nows conn*, for thc*r<*,'s the Sjieaker’s to his cabinet were not likely to ex- 
' house all in a blaze.” cite any jealousy on Jiis part, yet 

In this year Addington was oflered there w^as one whose absence from 
the high jiromotion of Secretary of the cabinet may have been justly re- 
state, in the, room of Dmidas. lie gretted as detracting at once from the 
, consulted lluntingford, who strongly strength of the administration, and 
advised him against giving up his the gloiy of the minister. I’lic mime 
pleasant, safe, and lucrative office, of Burke was not found there, though 
forjthe toilsome, hazardous, and uii- no man had operated so powerfully 
popular ^office of the secretary. A in ])roducing the change ; no man had 
letter from^ho Solicitor-genoral Mit- so amply deserved the distinction ; 
ford, (afterwards Lord Re-desdak*,) and no man would have thrown so 
Confirmed the opinion. It is justly permanent a lustre round the councils 
observed by the biographer, that in w'hich ho shared. There can be 
i. Mitford, who could be so wise for no doubt that Burke felt this neglect, 
his friend, was not equally so for and that he was jiistilied iii feeling 
himself ; for, after having obtained himself defrauded of au honour con- 
ttm speakership in his own person, he ferred before his face on men who 
gave it up to assume the office of were not fit to be named in the 
arisli Chancellor, a situation of great same breath. 
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But he has ha4 hie noble revenge. 
Posterity, of all tribunals the most 
formidable, yet the most faithful, has 
done him justice. While the favour- 
ites of foitunc have passed away into 
the forgetfulness for which they were 
niaie, his services assume a higliei* 
rank in the records of national pre- 
servation, and his genius continually 
tills a prouder ])lace among the intel- 
lectual triumphs of mankind. 

In 1794 Burke closed his parlia- 
mentary career, by retiring from tlie 
borough of Maltoti, for which his sou 
became luembcr. In this year, also, 
closed the memorable trial of Warren 
Hastings, wliicli had extended over 
ten sessions of parliament, (from 
February 1788 to r)tli April 1795) — 
the actual trial lasting for seven 
years, two months, and ton days. 
The l(*gal exp(‘nac*s of the defence 
ainoimted to sev(*uty-oiu* Jliousand . 
and eighty pounds, which the proprie- 
tors of East India stock, by a ma- 
jority of three hiiiidi*od, (Ui a ballot, 
paid. What the expeus(;s of the 
prosecution were, is not told ; prt)- 
bably twice die sum. 

The whole holds forth an impor- 
tant lesson for tlic ]mnishment of 
public dcliiuiiiency. If, iiisteail of 
the masquerade of an impeachment 
before the iieevs and king, Hastings 
had been called on to answer before 
the common law courts, for any one 
of the lniu(lvc4l acts of ju rsoiial in- 
jury alleged against him, the decision 
would have been secured as soon as 
tin*, witnesses could have been brought 
from Calcutta. Of eoiirsc llie world 
.vvoiikl bav(‘, lost a great di^al of par- 
liamentary parade and some capital 
sjieec.bes ; all the jtovtiv. pomp would 
bavo been wanting; and the court- 
dresses would have been left at the 
tailors. Hut justice would have been 
done, which no one now believes to 
have been done. 

The obvious fact is, that the coun- 
try had grown tiriMl of a trial whicti 
seemed likely to last for life. After 
the tirst soimdiiig of trumjiets, the 
flourish excited curiosity uo more. 
'I'Ikj topic had bemi a toy in the great 
parliamentary mirsoiy, and tlui ciiild- 
ren were grown weary of their tinselled 
and jiainted doll. Even the horrors 
— and some of the details had all the 
terrible atrocity of barbarism with its 
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passions inflamed by impunity-^rrhacl 
ceased to startle; the eloquence of 
the managers had become common- 
place by tluj rdpetitioii which had 
deprived the horrors of their sting. 
'J'lio prosecution was yawned to 
death. 

Perliaps there was not a peer ia 
the seats of Westminster Hall, nor a 
member of the committee, nor a man 
in the kingdom, except Hurko and^ 
Pitt, Avho Avould not have forgiven 
Hastings twice the amount of his 
oft'encos, to have silenced the subject 
at once and for ever. 

With Hurko, the impeachment was 
a vision, half Homan, lialf Oriental — 
the august s(i verity of a Homan senate,, 
combining with the mysterious s])len- 
doiii\of the throne of Aurimgzebe. 
He was the Cicero iinpcaeliing Verres 
in the presiaicc of the eighteenth 
century, or a higli-priest of some 
ludiau oracle promulgating the de- 
crees of eternal justice to the eastern 
world. 

With Pitt, tlie whole oveijt waSh a 
fortunate <li version of the enemy, a 
relief from the restless assaults of a 
Whig opposition, a ])orpetual 
on Whig strength, and by rn^ult 
more elVective still, a fruitful souroc of 
pojMilar ridicule on the lingering iiu- 
potcnce. of Whig labours. 

On the acquittal of Hastings,, Bnrfcb,^ 
wrote several letters to Addington as 
Six-aker, wliieli have a tone of the 
deei)est despomleiicy. He whites in 
the iiujiassioiied anguish of a man 
whom the earth exhibijled but bne 
asi>ect of despair, 'fhey Avere letters 
such as Priam might have indited on- 
the night when his Tnjy Avas in iL 
blaze. It wasevid^ajttbat thepoAvor^ 
ful gdiiiiis (»f Ibirke was ])artiaJly bc- 
Avihhired by the bent of Ids feeJiiiga. 
He raised an imaginary s(^pulchre tor 
England on tln^ sjiot Afluye he had 
coiitemplaled tlu'. (M'eclion of a dnn- 
g(H)n for Indian crinu' throiigh%U 
ages to come. 

The Indian directors voted Hast- 
ings ail annuity of live thoWapet 
pounds, Avhich he enjoycMl to a very; 
advanced age : yet his acquittal haa 
not received tire seal of posterity. A 
calmer view has regarded him as tlie 
daring agent of acts litter for tbq 
meridian of Hindoo morality lhan 
European. To serve the struggling 
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Intei^ts of the Company seems to 
have been his highest motive, ami 
ther^ can be no doubt that he served 
them with equal sagacity and success. 
That he was a vigorous administrator, 
an enterprising statesmati^ and a popu- 
lar governor, is beyond denial ; that 
he was personally unstained b}' 
avarice or extortion, is admitted. 
But history demands higher proofs 
*of principle ; and no governor since 
his time has ever attempted to imi- 
tate his example, or ever ventured to 
excuse his own errors, by alleging 
the conduct or the acquittal of Hast- 
ings. 

There arc some nlon, whom no 
position can render ridiculous, and 
there are some quite tlie rewrse : of 
the latter class was Ferguson of Pit- 
foni*. Fcrgusoii*^ notion of the essen- 
tial quality of*a Lord Advocate was 
tallness. “ W,c Scotch mcnibt*rs,” 
said he, “ alWftjV'voto with the Lord 
Advocate, and avc theret’oro reepure 
to see him in a division. Now I can 
■ »e# Mr Pitt, and 1 can see Mr Ad- 
dington, but 1 cannot see the Lord 
Advocate.” His lordship evidently 
not rising to Fergusoirs regulation 
*flize<of statesman. 

Ofic ev^Jhing as Ferguson was tak- 
*lng his dinner in the coifee-rooin, 
spme one ran in, to say, that “Pitt 
his legs.” Fivery one rose to 
leavfe the room, except Feuguson. 
“ What !” said they, “wonHyoii go to 
hear Mr Pitt V'’ “Xu,” he re})Iied, 

PWhy should I? do yon tliinkMr 
Pitt would go to hear meV” 

At a dinner given by Dun das, at 
Wimbledon, where Adtlington, Sheri- 
dan, and Erskino were present, the 
latter was rallied on liis not taking so 
rominent a part in ilje debates as 
is fame rcquinHl. Sheridan said 
(with'h ronghn<‘ss unusual with him,) 

I tell you how it happens : Erskiiie, 
you are afraid of Pitt, and that’s the 
character.” 

This piece "of candour, however, 
was iifpbably owing to the claret. 
Bui; Elfeue’s comparative taciturnity 
in the. House may be accounted for 
on more honourable terras. Erskine 
was no poltroon r lie t^as the boldest 
. at the bar; But the bar was 

his place, and no man has ever at • 
talnm perfection in the two styles of 
a^ato^ 5 ^ It Is true, that distinguished 
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barristers have sometimes been dis- 
tinguished in the House of Commons, 
bnt they have not been of the race of 
orators ; they have been sharp, 
shrewd, bitter men^ ready on vexa- 
tious topics, quick in peevish speecli, 
and willing to plunge themselves into 
subjects whose labour or license is 
disdained by higher minds. But 
Erskino was an orator^ vivid, high- 
toned, and sensitive ; shrinkkig from 
the common-place subjects which 
common -place men take up as their 
natural portion ; rather indolent, as is 
common with men of genius *, and 
rather careless of fame in the senate;, 
from his consciousness of the un- 
riucstioned fame which he had already 
won at the bar. 

Of Fox some pretty anecdotes are 
told, substantiating that eminent 
man’s character for courtesy. ^One 
day, as Addington was riding by^the 
grounds of St Ann’s Hill, he was seen 
over the palings by Fox, who called 
out to him to stop, invited him in, 
and displayed tlie beauties of liLs gar- 
den, to which ho had sdwavs devoted 
a great deal of care. As Addington 
particularly admiripcl some weeping 
ash trees, Fox i)romised liim some 
cuttings. Some mouths elapsed, when 
one evening, Fox, after going through 
a stormy meeting in Palace-yard, went 
np to the Speaker in the chair, and 
said — “ I have not forgotten your cut- 
tings, but have brought them up to 
town with me,” giving him directions 
at the same, time for their treatment. 
In a few m mutes after, he was warmly 
engaged in debate with Pitt and 
Burke. 

Fox’s enjoyment of St Ann’s Hill 
was provtTbial. On some one’s ask- 
ing General Fitzpatrick, in the midst 
of one of tlic hottest periods of the 
debates on the French wjir — Where 
is Fox? the answer was, “I daresay 
he is at home, sitting on a hay-cock, 
reading novels, and watching the jays 
stealing his cherries.” 

The y(iar 179q was a formidable 
year for England. Prussia and Spain 
had given up her alliance. Bel^um 
and Holland had been taken posses- 
sion of by the Fi’encli.^i,. Austria was 
still firm, but her- arinies were dLs- 
pirited, her generals had lost their 
reputation, her statesmen had been 
baftied, her finances were supported 
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only by English loans, and France 
was already by anticipation marking 
out a campaign under the walls of 
Vienna. The English Opposition, at 
once embittered by defeat, and stim- 
ulated , by a now hope of storming 
the cabinet, earned on a perpetual 
assault in the shape of motions for 
peace. The remnants of Jacobinism 
in England imitod tlicir strength with 
the populace once more ; and, taking 
advantage of tlie continental defeats, 
of tho general timidity of our allies, ^ 
and of the apparent liopelcssness of" 
all success against an enemy >vho 
grew stronger every day, in ade des- 
perate cdbrts to rwliiCG the gdvern- 
incnt to the hnuiiliation of a forced 
treaty of peace. 

The necessity for raising cigliteen 
millions, followed by seven millions 
and a hjilf more, increaseil thc'i)iiblic 
discontent; and, altliougli the solid 
strength of England was still un- 
touched, and the rml opinion of the 
country w'as .totally opposcnl to th(*ir 
rash dciiiiands for peace, there can he 
no question, tliat tho louder voice of 
tho multitude seemed to carry the 
day. A bad harvest also had in- 
creased the public difficulties ; and, as 
if every thing was to be unfortunate 
at this moment, Admiral Christian’s 
expedition — one of the largest which 
had ever left an English iport, and 
which was prepar'd to sweep the 
Frojicli out of tJic West ludlcs — sail- 
ing in December, encountered sucli 
a succession of gales in the. cho]>.s of 
the Channel, thiit a great part of this 
noble armament w’as lost, and tlio 
admiral reached the West Indies 
with the survivors, only to see them 
perish by the dreadful -maladies of the 
climate. 

But, to complete tho general disas- 
trous aspect of aifairs, a new jjlienome- 
non suddenly blazed over Europe. The 
year 1790 first saw* Napoleon Buona- 
parte the head of an army. Bass- 
ing the Alps on the 9tli of April, ho 
fell with such skill and vigour on the 
Austrian and Italian troops, that in his 
first camiDaigii ho dostro 3 'cdfivc succcs* 
sivo Austrian armies ;» broke up the al- 
liances of that cluster of feeble and 
contemptible sovereignties which had 
BO long disgraced Italy in tlie eyes of 
Europe ; trampled on their elieminate 
and debauched population,- with the 
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stei-nness of an executioner rather, 
than the force of a conqueror; and^ 
after sending the plunder of their, 
palaces to Paris, irr the spiilt and 
with the pomp of the old Koman 
trinmphs, dragged their princes after 
him to swell his own triumphal pro- 
gress through Italy. 

The war now engrossed every 
ing of the nation; and England show-* 
cd her national spirit in her gallant 
<iefiaiicc of the threat of invasion. The^ 
w hole kingdom was ready to rise in * 
arms on the firing of tho fii’st beacon ; 
— men of tho highest rank headed 
their tenantry ; men even of those gi’avo 
and important avocations and offices, 
wdiich might seem to imply a complete' 
exemption from arms, put thomstelyes > 
at the head of corjis in cvciy part of 
the empire ; aud England showed her 
]>rimc minister as Colonel Pitt of the « 
Walnier volunteers, and . the speaker 
of her House of Commons, as Captain . 
Addington of the Woodley cavalry. . 

But a brilliant change was aj* 
liaiid. In Sopteibbcr, Addington re-' 
c,cived the Ibllowing note fron^ Pitt, ' 
enclosing the bulletin of the battle of . 
the Nile : — 

“ I have just time to scud you tho 
enclosed Bullelin {vive fa Marine An* ' 
f/laisc^)) and to tell you, that we moan, ^ 
(out of precaution) the moiiting of Paiv* 
liamcnt for the 6th of November. 

“ Sir, over yours, W. P.” 

Tho bulletin which gave value to this 
note, bjdongs to history, and gives to 
histoiy one of the noblest events of 
onr naval annals. It exhibits a sin- 
gular contrast to tlie present rapidity 
of comimmleation, that even , the 
‘ ‘rumour” of Nelson’s linniortal victory 
dhl not roach until fifty-seven days 
after the event. The Gazette cqgld' 
not bo published until the of 
Octolier. 

But the star of Pitt, which had||t 
hitherto shone with increjisiiig bright’-?, 
ness from year to year, aud which ; 
had passed through all the 
time uneclipsed, w^as now to •wane.'* 
"J'he Irish attempt to establish a 
separate Regency ,„the Irish Rebellion, 
and the growing inflSeiice of the 
I’opish party, combined with Liber- 
alism ill the Irish legislature, hacl' 
determined Pitt to unite tho parlia- 
ments of the two kingdoms. For this 
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e, JgiiQ laiuile overtw^s M 
jr, yrbose infliieBC® he moat 
[ in the irisli Xlauee ; hi 
of understanding ” ralber 
^ j^uus a distinct compact, be propose 
Popish body the measumwbich 
jhnabeen subsequently called Emgn- 
.cjlpation,” witli some general intima- 
of pensioning Uieir priesthood. 

^ ' ;Xb6 Uniox^ was carried; and I^ord 
' '^@ai^Keaghy who bad conducted it in 
fiH^nd,;was appointed to bring the 
*^!l^pish puoposition/ forwards It bad. 
^%en a ^Subject of deliberation in tbo 
nabuiet for nearly six montlis befoi*© 
. Ibi^^mentibncd it to the king. His 
i^a^sty yirtnally pronounced it iiTc- 
eoncilabie to bis copscicmce ; and, 
4 after Laving received tbc opinion of 
Lord^ Kenyon, tlie chief- justice, in 
complete confiniialion of iiis own, lie 
!s «finti for the speaker. Pitt had written, 
in the meantime, to the king, that he, 
^ must cany the measure or resign. 

* Jibe king then proposed that Adding- 
ton should take the conduct of the go- 
"^‘emmenl. On his eiifteating to decline 
thoproposal, the king sa id emphatically 
Put your hand upon your heart, 
and ask yourself where 1 am to turn 
for support, if t/ou do not stand by 
. me?” Addington thou lionourahly 
attempted once more to induce Pitt 
to be reconciled to the king’s desire, 
who replied, as to Addingtoirs taking 
the cabinet, “I see nothing but 7'iiin 
if* you hesitate.” A letter from the 
king to Pitt still left an opening for 
his return, but his answer Avas, still 
inflexible ; and, on the 5th of »Jaiiuary, 
1801, tlic corre.s]iondcncc Avas con- 
cluded by the royal aniioimceinciit 
that “a ncAv arrangement would he 
made Avithout delay.” 

The determination of George 111. 
wa^personal and purely eoiiscientious. 
An , anecdote is given by General 
Garth strikingly 'in accordance with 
lliiis opinjon. The General, who was 
one of tlie royal eqncirics, was riding 
out with the king one day at tliis 
tiuaMv^en his Majesty said to him, 
1 lile not had any sleep tills night, 
and am very bilious and unwell ; ” he 
, sidded, that it Avas in conse- 
quence of MrTitt’s applying to him 
on the subject of Catholic ilman- 
<^pation.” 

On his arrival at Kew, he debited 
Gkrth to read tlie Coronation Oath) 


i» power on naarth: to 
absolve nu^ Ibomr 'Ihe ^us observanca 
of evoiy that oath, paa^- 

euhuiy the otae to mam- 

tain the Fjratestshit I'OiUg^cai ? Was pot 
my flimsy seated oh . the throne Apr 
that cypress pui^se^ And shall 1 
be the flrst to suffer it to be imder^ 
mined, perha]^ overturned ? No. I 
had rather h^g my bread' from door 
to door throughout Europe, than con- 
sent, to any such measure.” 

’IDiiis Avas the language of an honest 
man, aud it was the langnage of 
a wise one. What has tlie introduc- 
tion of Papists into parliament 
occasioned to England, but political 
confusion V What benefit has it pro- 
flneed to Ireland ? No country in the 
wildest portion of tlie earth has 
exhibited a more lamentable picture 
of insubordiiiation, dissension, and 
jniblic misery. The peasantry gra- 
dually sinking into the most abject 
poverty ; the gentry living on loans ; 
the laws set at defiance ; the demand 
for rents answered by assassination ; 
a fierce faction existing in the bowels 
of the land, as, if for the expi’ess 
purpose of inflaming every passion of 
an ignorant people into frenzy, and 
deepening (*vcry visitation of nature 
into national ruin. At this moment, 
England Is paying for tlie daily footl 
of two millions of people ; employing 
S(‘ven Jiimdred thousand labourers, 
simply to keep tlicra alive ; and 
burthening the most heavily-taxed 
industry in the Avorld with millions of 
pounds more, for the sole object of 
rescuing Ireland from the hist ex- 
tremities of famine. 

Wc take our Jeave of this most 
distressing subject, bj" the obvious re- 
mark, that Pitt aud the politicians, in 
treating popciy as a political object, 
have all alike overlooked the tnio 
nature of the question. Popery is a 
ref it/ ion, and if that religion he Jhise, 
no crime can be greater in the sight of 
Heaven, nor more sure to bring evil 
on man, than to give it any assistance 
in its temptations, progress,' or power, 
by any means whatever. To pmpa- 
gate a false religion is to declare war 
against the Divqio will, and in that 
warfare suffering must follow. But 
what Protestant can have a doubt, 
upon the subject? England may re- 



gat4 hewelf »B 8%naHjr twtiinatej if some piiblic Se s^id, “ J- iw|^ 
tlM 
' all 




jsu "airoy,' bj .ihfe cs^turfe of her 

iirmy in EsJyp^I; ; she wm witliont a 
1 ^' sliip on tie ' seto ; ifapploon was de-» 
airous of eonsoMd^g bis power, and 
MMnoqicding a throne ; and thus, idl 
interests 6d!iiei<]iiig) peace was pro- 
claimecl. 

Lord Sidmoutli’^, litb from tliis 
period was connecteid wi^ Uic high- 
est trausaotioiis of the etatc,' until . 
1822, when he retired from oflice, « 
followed by the universal respect of 
the country, and tearing with likn 
into his retirement' a conseience as 
void of offence, as pcrhapvS ever be- 
longed to any Minister of hingland. 

Then followed a period, which 
might have been regarded as, even 
liere, the fitting reward of such a life. 
From 1822 to 18i4, he lived in the 
enjoyment of health, and that hon- 
our, and those troops of friends, 
which are the noblest human evidence 
of a well-spent existence. 

Old age came on him at last, but 
with singular gentleness. Some of 
his maxims exhibit tin* mild philo- 
sophy of his temperament. “ In 
youth,” said he, “ the absence of 
pleasure is pain, iu age the absence of 
pain is pleasure.” lie characteristi- 
cally observetl, “At my age, it strikes 
me very much, wj^t little proportion 
there is between man’s ambition, and 
the shortness of his life.” Of the 


peated a fine expression of 
Ur, of which he acknowledge# 
full value,— “ Give me the mah 
judges ^hiiman being with 
and <g||S%ther with indulgence*’^ ? 

HiisSP^ious ^ were sfich ^ 
might ife expected from his welI-^|JCnt. 
lifc^-^pure*. lienevolent, and high- 
tptied. Speaking to his family, I 4 ™ 
last illness, die said, “ Kind, dutiful, 

, aifcctioiiatc children, all have becn-to 
me ; and if I am permitted to attim 
to that happy state to which 1 aspire, 
and am permitted to look doAvn,,how 
often shall 1 be with yoii^ my 
ren!” 

On the .‘Id of February,- 1^44, Im 
was seized with an attack of infii^.iiifear 
which on the 10th became hopeh^S 
and on the loth he calmly di^, in 
his 87tli year. 

Wo hin e prefeiTcd giving an ab- 
stract of the leading portions of tljia, 
able and amiable man’s miuisteriai 
career, to following it minutely throng 
his later public years, as the cariier 
were those which decided the char- 
acter of thd whole: and wo have 
also preferred the tracing the course 
of the individual, to criticisms oil the 
volumes of his biographer. But the 
work deserves much approval, for its 
general intcUigenco, the clearness of 
its arrangement, and the fulness of 
its information. It exercises judg- 


w'ars during his time he said, “I ment in tlic spirit of independence, 
used to think all the sufferings of war and, expressing its opinions withoafr 
lost in its glory ; I now consider all severity, exhibits the grave sagacity 
Us glory lost iu its sufferings.” In of a man of sense, the sijdo Of a 
allusion to the desponding tone of scholar, and the temper of a. dirine. 
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If; In our illlST April number-— on uf o w mfmfM 

F|bo appropriate Bay of Fools — vtq ¥pon .a fjrcat variety of subjects. 
]’laM before our readers a few stray*' They make no Ultqney, indeed, di- 
flowers of speech, culled little: rectly, by their cireuliition here; but 
labour in that rich garden jl^H^cal ‘ their conductors cannot but feel tJlj^ 
J^ght — the Congress d^^^Hktcd importance, and value the influence 
^States. Sweets to the having the whole American literary 

."Oo^ess that we designed thaHIKtary area to themselves. Blackwdod, whose 
exposure less for the l)eiKjfi* of our circulation on tliis side of the Atlantic 
readers and . subscribers in’ the Old. is, on ac6«innt of its cheapness, double 
World, than of those who are our perhaps thatt which it can claim in ‘the 
reisers, but not our Ksubs<nibers, iu -ifljritisli islands, is more and more 
tfie New. For, in the al)soncc bf an .Iturning its attention to ' Ameftpaii 
inteniational copyright law, Maga is ‘subjects, which it handles generally 
extensively pirated in the United \vith its Wonted humorous point, and 
StStes, extensively iv.ad, and we fear^. bvitty spitefulness.” 
very ipiperflictl}*^ digested. This ar- This is very fine ; but we can assui*c 
rfttiicuMint appears to us to work' our friendly critic, that we fed no call 
bacRy for all thC’* parties concerned.: whatever to undertake the gratuitous 
^It robs tlio British publieher, and iin-^ , direction of the American conscience. 
pQvciishes the native auUior. As to ; Our ambitiori to ‘‘do the thinking” 
the public, if oiu* precepts f of our Yankee cousins is materially 

bad eSefeised any influence upon their | dfimped by the unpleasant necessity 
practice, they would have learnedlong I which it involves, of being Vdone” 
ago tliat ill-gotten goods never pros- | ourselves. They seem, liowovci*, to 
por^ and*' tli^at they who make booty claim a prescriptive right to the works 
of other wits, are not excepted \ of the British press, as avoU as to the 
fro^'thc general coinj^imiation of funds of the British public. They 
^png-doers. Some day, perhaps, they read our books, on th^ same principle 
wUl|^COnsent to profit by wdiat they as they borrow our money, and abuse 
j^g^ and tjius, like the fat liiiight,' their benefactors into the bargain with 
turn their discf^scs to commodity — the more than Hibernian asperity. After 
national disease of appropriation to all, liowTver, we believe that the can- 
tlie commodity of sclf-laiOAvledge and dour of Maga has4^ much to do with 
self-rebuke. their larcenous adaiiration of her 

An American journalist, however,- pagits, as the “cheapness” to which 
has put the matter in quite a new our New York editor alludes. To 
light, so far as wo are concerned, use their own j>l) rase, “^thoy go in for 
^rd Dennis, it appears, ii|ic other excitement considerable "and, to be 
despots, is a hard master, and exacts told of their faults, is an excitement 
from bis jno^ caressed slax.es a . which they seldom enjoy at the bands 
tribute of laonslant adulation. We, of their -own authors. How, we are 
too, arc intited to applaud his folo- accustomed to treat our own public 
it|6as favours, and assured that the as a rational, but extremely fallible 
Konbitf^and glory of being read by iiersoiiage, and to think that wc best 
is olvn free and easy terms, deserve his support, by administering 
A*eii6tigh for the like of us. ' to bis failings the language of nn- 
“ So long,” says the rditor of the palatable truth. And wc greatly 
New York Gazette and Tlmej& “as our mistake the character of Demus, and 
HatMa} LegisIatui’O refuses to givp Jcveii of that conceited monster the 
the Eepublic an International Copy- , American Demus,--* 
uiglit Iwaw, so that American periodic ^ v / 

cals of a higher class, may bo sup- ay^omog 
Sported among us, the EngUsli reviews , wdxwpoff— , 
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if thia bo not the direction in which i wantingin the United Stales ;ibiit it'^ 
the interest, as well as the dut^s of the ajcind of courage all ogother too mora| 
public writer lies. Certain it is, that and sadly deficient in animal 
even in the United States those booksi rits. The New Englanders esiwciit™ 
^culate most freely, which, lasli mostf .up, in their solemn way, to » 
'i^lMipisly the vices' of Hii^nblic* ! |ik>nish the vloi^s of tike llepublic, 
Honest Von Raiimer’s dull eucomhim ’ to inoculate tliem with the vind^il 
fell almost still-born from the press, virtues of the ruritanical school. 
■while the far more supedicial pages of goodcity Qf Boston alone teems wjdi 
Dickens and Trollope were eagerly 4rm||||[||||ntal schemes for the total 
devoured by a people who arc daily fl||^^^H|iatc rcg(*ncratiou of man- 
given to understand, by their own wc find Peace Societies, 

authors, that they aro the greatest, the , P|^^|Pjdoral \N"()rld Societies, and 
wisest, the most virtuous nation mider Societies, and Anti-Slavery 

the sun. Let a Europetin author be Societies, all “'in full blast,” each 
nev'er so well disposed towards tlieni,/ ppposiiig to ifs respective banc the 
his pai’tial applause ^ contributes Init^ most sweeping ami exaggeratetl re- 
little to their ftdl- blown coinplaceney. juedies. The Americans iiem*^o 
But, When they hear that the Re- things by halves; their vices and 
piibfe has been trad by a foreign, ; it heir virtues are alike in extremes, 

anofespeciall}" a dbitish pen, their and the priu(*ii)!cs of the second book 


vanity is ]uqued, tlielv curiosity ex- 
cited, and their con^ietice smitten.. 
Eveiy one deiionuces the libel in 
public, and every one admits its truth 
to himself— What 1 ” say they, “does 
the Old World in truth judge us tlius 
liarshly? Ts it really scandalised 
by such trifles as the repudiation 
of our debts, and the enslavement 
of our fellow creatures? Must "#0 
give up our playful duels, and our 
convenient spittoons, before wc can 


of the Ethics of Aristotle* arc alto- 
gether unknown to their philosophy. 
At <m(^,inonicut they ^arc all for 
“brandy and bitters,” at the next, 
and tiini-out is the order of^e day,. 
Here, you must “liipior or figh^^ — 
‘ there, a little wine for the sto^adi’a 
sake is sternly denied to a fit' of colic, 
ibr an emergency of gi’ipes. The 
'tnoral soul of Boston Bmlls With 
bnagiuings of perpetual ^)cace, while 
Ht Louis and Ne>v -^Orleans are 


Ijope to pass muster as Christians 
and gentlemen beyond our own bor- 
ders? O free Derails! Owisc Demus! 
O virtuous Dcinus I AVill you betake 
yourself to cleanly, and well-ordered 
ways at the bidding of this scribbler?” 
Thus “ they cat, ^d (*kc they swear 
vowing all the time that they;s“ will 
liorribly revenge.” No doubt, how- 
ever, the bitter pill of foreign animad- 
version, though distasteful to the 
jialate, relieves the inflation of their 
stomachs, and loaves them better and 
lighter than before. But when will a 
native Aristophanes ariK^e to purge the 
efFemiuacy of the American press, and 
show up the sausage-venders and 
Cleons of the Republic in their true 
light ? How 1 ong wil 1 the richest fi eld of 
national folly in the world remain un- 
reaped, save by the crotchety sickles 
of dull moralists and didactic pam- 
phleteers V 

Not that moral courage is entirely 


Volcanoes of war. LUteu to' the 
tipice of New EngliVnd, and you would 
think tliat negro slavery was the only 
ci*ime of which a nation ever was, or 
bpuUl by possibility be guilty ; go to 
South Carolina, andyou are instructed 
that “the Domestic Institution” Is tlie 
basis of democratic virtue, the 
stone of the Ib'pnblican cdiiico. Cant, 
indeed, in one form or other, is tKb 
innate vice of the “earnest” Anglo- 
Saxon mind, on both sides of th^ 

, Atlantic, and ridicule Js the weapon 
wdiich the gods have ^pointed for its, 
mitigation. You imm lay on the rod 
with a will, and thrl^w “moral sua- 
sion” to the dogs. Above al], yotir 
demagogue dreads satire as'^rmiu 
the avenging thumb — ‘ Any tlnng butt, 
^ that,’ squeaks he, ‘ an you love, 
f Liken mo to Lucifer, or Cains (jra0if 
chus ; charge me with ambitiq^,. aud 
glorious vices ; let me be evil 
geuius of the conuuouwcaltli, tho tinsel 


Eerr/v h igtrij t^jg^r^oa/^snxil, h lugu r? y^/^g ug/g/uivfj >w6 y(^ 
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^ the |K)litical inelodTama; 
threaten me with the fooljil 
rear write mo down with Dog- 
/; above all, don’t * quote me in 
blood) that . focaish people . 
eee^a^er the fever heat has sub-; 
I) what trash I have palmed upon' 

L in the name of liberty!” Yet, 
is the way, Jonathan, 
magogues. You 
L of yours, man. You^ 
hhead we take you 
^ you delight to see yoi 
in motley, and the 
ab<ii(.you to the top of yom* beat, till 
&i%9 4 f^our pleasure to put down the 
'^ahow., So n6w that the piper has 

and> a lucid interval appears 
ltd »e dawning upon you, to the i)illory ' 
‘Hit, once with tliese “ stump” orators, 
pot-house politicians, who have 
you into such silly scrapes ; turn 
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ulation as with a garment. From the 
inauguration of a President, to the 
anniversary of the fak graduates of 
the Slickville fbmale Institute, no 
event is allowed to pass without a 
grand palaver, in which thUlls in 
general arc extensively discussed, and 
their own things in particular exten- 
sively praised. They got the trick no 
doubt h'om UxS, whose performances !i|^ 
this line are quite unrivalled in the 
Old World, but they have added to 
our platfoim common -pi aces a variety 
and “damnable iteration” entirely their 
own. Besides, when Bull is' called 
upon to make an ass of hinixsclf on 
such occasions, he seems for the most 
part to have a due appreciation of the 
fact, wlnlc J onathaii’s imperturbability 
and api)arcnt good faith are quite sub- 
lime. 'Pho things that we have been 
compelled hear of tluat “star- 


llvem alxmt, and look at them well in, i^pangled bamieA” — and all as if they 


rough, that you may knew them 
|i{g^ when you sec tliem, and learn 
to ^ avoid for the futurp their foolish 
igld!^»inischievous counsels. ’ 

>1^ Is ^ipai'kable that while a per- 1 

atp^n of the ridiculous, perhaps to ' by .a hearty guffaw. 
j, is characteristic of the British loqtioncxi andbadtastS, 
and ia at due bottom of many 


I in the national manners, com- 
ibpidy attilbtrtcd to less venial feel- 
tu^, our Transatlantic descendants 
m in just the tmposite dii’ectiorf; 

Tho Americans seldom laugh at any 
body, or any thing — never at them- 
selves ; aiid this, next to an niifortu- j 
abte trick insolvency, and a preter- '' 
abhorrence of niggers, is per- 
besetting mi of an otherwise^^ 
people. As individuals, their 
> peeuHikities are m^t veiy marked ; in : 
truth there is a marvellous uniformity' i 
of' bad habits amongst them; but 
when viewed in their collective ci 
city, whenever,, two or three of 
aa?o gathered togeftier, shsulcs of 
Democritus ! commend us to*a seven- 
pocket-handkerchief. The Ji'i- 
of most nations, expend them- 
selves on carnivals and feast-days, at 
*the theatre, the ball-i*ocwn, or the 
public garden; but the fun of the^ States is deterred from offering his 
Usikeii States is to be looked for at *' views upon matters of state, by the 
public meetings, and i^ilanthropical - feeling that neither his education nor 
‘ “ * in die halls of lyeeums, his position .justify his interference, 
elbaderaiesj and legislative ) It is difficult in England to realise 
es. There tbsy spout, therci" - ’ 


were spoken in real earnest, and meant 
to be- so understood. We look back 
upon thobaside-rending moments with 
of laucrefitth pleasure, and in- 
deinnify oimselvcs for past constraint 
this magni- 

telligible enough. It springs partly 
from a u ant pf discipline in tbeir 
society, and'partly from the abseitco 
ofthowi studies which purify the taste, 
enlighten the judgment, and make 
even du Incss respectable. American 
audiences are not critical — not merely 
because they aj*e not learned, but 
because they all tal^ it in turns to be 
orators, as they dd' to be. colonels of 
militia and justices of the peace. 
Thus they learn to bear each other’s 
burdens, and Dulness is fully justified 
of her children. In a country where 
all moil, at least in theory, are dqnal, 
and where every man does in fact 
exercise a certain infruence on public 
affairs, it is not snrprisii^ that a Igwiger 
number of x>ersons should ])ossess a 
certain facility of pubUc speaking, 
wMch even in England is far from 
uiuversal, and is ebewhere possessed 
by vei-y few. No man in the Untiled 



dl, and cover themselves wit 


islative ) It is difficult m England to realise t ii^ 
rcitaly i practical equality which obtains mfM 
frmdamcntal principle in the Republic. i 




13)^re every man feds himself to be, and 
in fact is, or at least maybe, apotential 
unit in the community. As a man, 
he is a citizen — as acitizen, a sovei’oign, 
whose caprices arc to be huinotircd, 
and whun displeasure is to be depre- 
>cated. ^udge Peddle, for instance, 
irom the backwoods, is not perhaps as 
eloquent as Webster, nor as subtile tis 
Gaihoun, but he lias just as good a 
right to be heard when he goes up to 
Congress for all that. Is he not ac- 
counted an exemplary citizen “and a 
pretty tall talker” in his omi neigh- 
boui'hood, and where on “the univiir- 
sal airth” would you find a more 
onlightenod public opinion V It would 
never do to put Peddle down ; that 
would be leze-mqjrstt against his con- 
stituents, the sovereign people who 
dwell -in Babylon, which is in the 
<*X)unty of Lafayette, on the banks of 
the Chattawichec. Thus *endoi*scd, 
Peddle soon lays aside his native, 
bashfulncss, and makt\s the walls of 1 
Congress vocal to that bewitching I 
eloquence which heretofore ca|'>tivatedj 
the Babyloiii..ih mind. He was 
‘'‘raised a lectlle too far to the west of 
siin-down” to be snubbed Iry Down- 
eastefs, any how ; he’s a cock of the 
woods, he is; an “cvtamal screamer,” 

‘ ‘ asid that^s a fact ” — with a bow ic knif c 
under his waistcoat, and a pat(mt re- 
vedver in his coat pocket, both very 
much at the service of any gentleman 
who may dispute his claims toxwpular 
or personal consideration. 

To meet ttia case of ‘'these volcanio 
statesmen, 

^*A-w’dbjiioKliame, by no respect coniTolPd,” 

and in order tliat the nobler army of j 
dunces (a potent majoiity, of course) j 
may have no reason to complain tliat , 
the principles of -equality are violat(»d 
in tlmir persons, ilie House of Bepre- . 
seatatives has adopted^ a regulation, 
oommonly caliecT “the one hour rule.” > 
Upon this principle, whenever a 
•question *of great interest comes uj), 
member is allottt^d one hour by 
the Speaker's watch — as much less as 
he pleases, but more on any con- 
sideration. Of course it occasionally 
Imppens that a man who lias some- 
thing to say, is not able to say it 
effectively within the hour; but then, 

! for one such, there are at least a dozen 
wlio would otherwise talk for a week 


without saying any thing at alL Upost 
the whole, therefore, this same ons** 
lioiii^rule is deserving of all praise-^ 
the time of the cdtmtry is saved by it, 
the sufferings of the more sensible 
members arc abbreviated, while thrf 
dunces, to do them justice, make the 
most of their limited opportunities.* 
Who knows, but that the peace of the* 
world m^be owing to itV For as 
thcrejllllll^ 280 representatives, 
wc had, but for it, just as 

maiMH^&ly cteraonstrations of the 
title crWfe Pfepnblic to the whole , of 
Oregon — and something more. In 
such a cause, they would make nothinf 
of beginning with the creation of the 
world, and ending with the last pro- 
locol of Mr Buchanan ! Decidedly, 
but for “the one-hour nile” we Bri- 
tishers slionldhave been “everlastingly 
used — and no two w*ays about it.” 
Poor t)l(l Adams actually did begin his 
Oregon siieech with the first chapt^ 
of (lenesis. The tltl^.-deeds of the 
Kepublic, he said, were to be found in 
the words, “Be fruitful and 
and replenish the earth!” Ilappuif, 
tlie fatal hammer of the ^peaker,|mt 
•domi the veiKTalde antediluvian, be- 
fore be got to the end i>f the chapter. 

In the Senate, on the other haaatd, 
which is a less iiuuicrons, and some- 
what more select body, things still go 
on in tlie old-fashioned way. There^ 
when a member has^ once caught the 
Speaker’s eye, his fortune is made for 
the day — ^jierhaps for the week. Ac- 
(iordingly, he lakes things easy from 
I he very first — kicks his spittoon to a 
convenient angde, offers a libation*'^ 
cold water to his parched cntraOsir ara 
* begins. When he leaves off, i^ 
another matter altogether — ^but my*; 
generally till he, has gone through tho 
round of human knowledge, exploit 
the past, touched lightly upon the 
present,. |in(l cast a piercing glanop 
into the darkness^of the futui'e. Sojjgu 
after three, the Senate adjourns ot 
dinner, and the orator of the day goc» 
to his pudding, with the. rest, bappy 
in the reflection that he has done hla 
duty hy his country, and will tio It 
again on the morrow.' We Imvn 
somewhere read of a paradise of fdolSK. 
Undoutitedly, Congress is thuJt place. 
There they enjoy a perfect impimi^ 
and revel in the grafbdcmQit ttf 
th'^ Instincts. Wob^y tblnke ttt 
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I tobglung them down, or «watnpi6g 
with ironical cheers. There — 

l^uluefis, -with transport, eyes each lirely 
i' l^unce, 

i^,]BfiBmembeTmg she herself vas Pertness once, 

& A&d tinsel'd o'er in robes of varying hues, 

[ With self-applause her -wild creation views, 
i;' Sees momentary monsters rise and fall, 

) Aud 'with her own fool's colours gilds them !. 

: 

V Indeed, all the ari'angem^ ^jjl pf Con< 

‘ gross favour the iiifluciiC6^9||||f!3SAblc 
jl ^ddoss. In the first plac^HteVtncm- 
bers are paid by the day — eigirt dollai’s 
eadt." PciTMitiisto observe, Jonathan, 

> Jtot you scarcely display your usual < 
^smartness” licre. It would b(‘ much 
better to contract Avitli them by the 
/ scrape. As fw ihslaiice — ^To involving 
; *the country in a war with Mexico, so f 
: much — To ditto with Groat llritaiiii ■ 
SO' much more. One year you might . 
lay down a luiiiphig sum for a pro- 'Jj 
teetive tariff, with an understanding, 
that it was to be repealed dim next 
at a moderate advance'. You would 
‘thus insure the greatest possible 
vari^y^of political cafastroj)heS,^with 
th^least ];¥)ssible friction and expense. 

** Again, the fiuftiture pf the Capitol is 
I altogether too luxurious. Each mem- 
bej: is provided with a private desk, 
stationery ad lib,^ a stiiJ(lcd arm-chair, ^ 
and a particular spittoon, No won- 
^ der, then, that yoiir Simmses and 
O^hipmans arc liwencd to with com- 
placency. It’s all in the day’s work 
—it’s considered in the wages. ^J\'hlle . 
these^ worthies hold forth for Ine bo- 1 
nefft of distant Missouri and Michigan, 
;;.lheir cplleagiips write their .jlet tors. 

tKe newspapers, clici^obficco, ; 
as little boys do toffy in iigland,*.; 
and ^kpcctorate at leisure. No one | 
eheeiT^ no one groans, no one cries f 
oh I Oh ! — the ndise that is made . 
is on private ’'account, and not at all 
pm^oual to the gentleman oa his legs* 
Yet, such is the deceitfuliicgs o#the - 
iftiuan heart, that the Americans ai’c 
iSpLUch givcp to boast of the dignity 
and decoruitt' of their J^gj^lature, and 
to. tlij^k God.|}iat iris hot a bear- 
i like another place of the kind 
mt of. We must have been 
I at l^t six times h-day during' 
our^iait at Whshiugtdn, “ How Con- . 
gress GonuM^d with the Biifish Par- . 
Uaiu^t ?”. To wtdehr wC used to re- * 
M That they did not contpare^ at 


all,” an answer whichfidly met tjie* 
tnith of the case, without m least 
wounding the self-love of 
When tliese malignant pages aitivo 
in Now York, every inhabitant of that 
good city will abuse us hea|||ly, ex- 
cept our publisher. But grSro will be 
the joy of that fiiracious individual, 
as ho speculates iu .secret on the in- 
creased demand of liis agonised 
public. Immediately he will put forth' 
ail advertisement, notifying the men 
of “ Gotham,” that ho has on hand a 
fresh samidc of Buitisii ixsoi.ence, 
and hinting that, although he knows 
they care nothing about such things, 
tile fortlieomiiig piracy of Maga will bo 
on tlie most extensive scale. Then, 
all the little newspapers will take us in 
hand, aucl bully us in their little way. 
It is perhaps a shame to- forestall the 
aceii)iti$s of those iiigeuious gentlemen, 
but W'c know theS^ will call us “ano- 
nymous scribbler,” and “bagman,” 
mnougst the rest. Th<‘y called ii.s 
•‘bagimbi” for our last article, and 
wo were sure they would. The fact 
is, that since Lord ]Morpeth’s visit to 
tiic United States, the Americans 
have taken a very high* tone in^loed. 
Tlieir gratitujlc to that amiable itoble- 
man for not writing a book about 
|Iicm, is unbounded, and they put%im 
down (why, it is difficult. to say) as 
the aristocratic, and therefore impar- 
tial champion of Demus. Whenever 
wc fell into the bilious moods to which 
our i)lebcian nature Ms addicted, wo 
were gimxly rfcImonisU^of his bright 
examide, and assured Wat to speak 
evil of the Eepiiblic was the infirmity 
of vulgar minds, Thoi-e is, it would 
appear, ^ sympathy betwdxt “ great 
oiKis V’ a kin<k of free*masoiiiy be* 
tj^ixt the sovereign people and the 
British peerage, Avhich neither party 
suspected previously, but whkjli is 
confessed on the sligl|||^t acqnaint- 
antc. ^ 

As generally Imppens in ^ueli cases, 
the conceit of the Americans takes 
the most peiwerse direction. It is 
certain that tliey*^o many things 
better than any people under the sun. 
Their merchant navy is the finest in 
the world-i-their river steamers are 
miracles of ingenuity, — at felling tim- 
ber and ]>ackiitg pork they are miriT^ 
.vailed; and their smartness in the 
way of ^.de is acknowledged by those 
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who know them best. All this, and 
much more to tho same effect, may be 
admitted without demur, but all these 
admissions will avail the traveller no- 
thing. He will be expected to con- 
gratulate H^eiii on the elegance of their 
manners, the coijiousuoss of their 
literature, and the refinement of their 
tastes. He will be confidentially in- 
formed that “ Lord Mori)eth’s manners 
were much improved by mixing with 
our first circles, sir;” and what is 
worse, he will be expected to believe 
it, and to carry himself accordingly. 
“ Itli)C scholars ” who raak(i awful false 
quantities, second-rate demagogues 
passing for “distinguished statesmen,” 
literary empirics, under the name of 
“men of power,” will claim his suf- 
frages at every turn ; and in vain will 
he draw upon his politeness to the 
utmost^ in vain assent, ejaculate, aiuL 
admire— no amount of positive praise 
will sufilcc, tlH America ITelix is adr 
niitted to be the chosen home of every 
grace and every muse. “ Hid Mr llttll 
meet with any of bur literary charac- 
ters at Boston ? ” IVtr Bull had that 
happiness. “ Well, he was very much 
pleased of course?” Bull hastens to 
lay hi» hand upon his heart, and to 
reply with truth that he was pleased. 

sir, we do expect that our 
Boston llte£g;ure is about first-rate. 
AVe are a J^ng people, sir, but avc 
are a great people, and we are bound 
to be greater still. There*, is a moral 
l)Ower, sir, an elevation about the 
New Englanj(j^iiud, which Europeans 
can scarcely %aUse. Did you hear 
Snooks lecture, sir? the llev. Amos 
Snooks of PisgahV AVcll, sir, you 
ought to have heard Snooks. All 
Europeans calculate to lieai* Snooks — 
he’s a fine man, sir, a man of power — : 
one of the greatest men, sir, in this, 
or perhaps any other country.” 

** Semper ego. au4itor tantum, nunquam ne 
reponam, 

Yexatue toties.”— < — 

Youdeave Boston somewhat snubbed 
and subdued, and betake yourself to 
the more cosmopolitan regions of New 
York. Here, too, “men of power” 
are to be found in great numbers — 
iHit “ our first circles ” divide the 
attention and abuse the patience of 
the traveller. Boston writes the books, 
but New York sets the fashions of the 
Republic, and is the Elysium of 


iTiantua-makere and upholders. 
doubt whether any city iu tho world ,, 
of its size can -boast so many smart 
drawing-rooms and so many pretty 
young women. Indeed, from the age, 
of fifteen to that of five-aiid-twent^ 
female beauty is the rule rather than 
the exception in the United States, 
and neither cost nor pains are spared 
to set it forth to the best advaiita^. > 
The American women dress well, v 
dance well, and in all that relates to 
what may be callctl tho mechanical 
part of social intercourse, they appear 
to great advantage. Nothing can 
exceed the self-possession of these,*, 
])retty creatures, whose CiOnfidence is 
never checked by the tliscipline sof 
society, or tho restraints of an educa- 
tion wiiich is terminated almost » as ^ 
soon as it is bogiin. There is no child- 
hood in America — no youth — no fresh- 
ness. We look ill vain fof the 

“ Ixigciini vultus pucr, ingcuuique pudorie.’'^ 
or 

“ The modest maid deck’d vith a blush of 
honour, 

Whose feet do tread green paths of-youtti and 
lovo.” DANJXU 

There is scarcely a stop from the 
school to the forum — ^from the nursofy 
to the world. Young girls, who in 
England would be all bfushes and 
bread and butter, boldly precede their 
mammas into the ball-room ; and the 
code of a mistaken gallantry supplies 
no coiTcctive to tlioir caprice, for 
youth and beauty arc hei’o* invested* 
with regal prerogatives, arid can do^ 
no wrong. Iu short, ,llie* Americans 
carry their complaisarice to the ^ 
beyond dtic bounds-^at least in little 
things — for ive by no means think 
that the real-influeiico of their wdinen 
is groat, notwithstanding the tame* 
and siibniiiisivo gallantry with which 
the latter arc treated iu public. AVe 
doubt whether the most limited gyno- * 
cracy would tolerate the use of tobacd^ 
as an article of daily dipl^or permit* 
ferocious Herders to go' unwhipped 
of justice under the name of 4uelSi 
But thh absorbing character of^the 
pursuits of the men forbids'any strdng 
sympathy betwixt the sexea; ana 
perhaps the despotisni which the 
women exercise in the drawing-rooiBr 
arises from the iapt that "all that * 
lates to the graces and cmbollishml^ 
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of lifb Ifl kilt entirely to them. We 
, ' 4^ iK^ knoir that this ean be avoided 
en^the oircumstancesof the country, 
.'hnt it has a mo^t injurious effect upon 
intercourse. The Americans of 
sexes Want tact and gracious- 
ness of manner, aaid that prompt and 
. sp^taneous courtesy which is the 
cldld of discipline' and self^estraint. 
'They are seldom absolutely awkward, 

' heoause they are never bashful^ tlioy 
have no ^nauvtme honte^ because they 
are all on an equality; hence they 
never fail to display a certain dry 
^Mfflttposure of bearing, which, though 
not agreeable, is less ludicrous than 
1d^e^gwn(diesrie so commonly observed in 
■aU daasea of English society, except 
the very highest. 

It is enrious to obsciwe how the 
manners of two nations of th(‘ same 
ori^n, and, in a great degree, of 
similar instincts, are modified by their 
political institutions. Neither the 
* British nor the Americana are dis- 
^ tinguished for tliat natural politeness 
nnd savoir pwre^ which is to be found 
moroi^or less in all other civilised 
^nntries. They are both tpo grave, 
too busy, and too ambitious to lay 
themaelves out for trifles, which, after 
:a21, go iar to make up the sum of 
^mau happiness. As for the Ameri- 
cans, the general 'asi)eet of their 
^ society is dreary and monotonous in 
" the extreme. Whatever “our first 
" clRsles” may say t© the contraiy, 
there is a gi'eat eqaahty of manners, 
na of otb^ things, amongst them; 
hut if the standard is nowhere very 
high, it never fhUs so low as with us ; 
if there is less tefinmenl and cultiva- 
ttoa amongst the higher classes, (wo 
heg Demus’ pardon fertile exiu*essioii,) 
there is •m the other hand less gross- 
certainly less clownishness, 

. tttb&hg the mass. Of ooTirdc there are 
many ifklividuals in this, as In other 
« oonntries, vemai'kable for natural grace 
and genteel bearing; but tlie class 
Vhich isprontimhaept m these respects. 


is very small and ill-defined. Tho 
great national defect is a want of 
sprightliness and vivacity, and an 
impartial insaueianee in thdr inter- 
course with all classes and conditions 
of men. For if inequality has its 
evils, it has also its charms ; as the 
prospect of swelling mountains and 
lowly vales is more pleasing to the eye 
than that of the monotonous, though 
more fertile champaign. Now, as the 
relation of patrician and |deboian , of pa- 
tron and client, of master and servant, 
of superior and inferior, can scarcely bo 
said to exist in the United States, so 
all the nice gradations of manner 
which are elicited by those relations, 
are wanting also. The social machine 
rubs on with as little oil as possible — 
there is but small room for the exer- 
cise of the amenities and charities of 
life. The favours of the gi-eat anj 
seldom Rewarded by the obsequious- 
ness of the small. No leisure and 
privileged class exists to set an 
example of refined, and conrtly bear- 
ing; but thcra are none, however 
bumble, who may not affect tho 
manners of their betters withoutdm- 
pertineiice, and aspire to the avigrage 
standard of the Bepnblic. iHence, 
almost every native American citizen 
is capable of condj^ng himself with 
propriety, if not in general 

society. What jMmmnc ladies and 
gentiemen to liiinTilmt he should stand 
in awe of them? Simply persons 
who have been smarter or earlier in 
the field of fortune tl]E|||||<hh3i8clf, who 
will “ burst up ” some .fine morning, 
and leave the road open to others. 
The principle of rotation* is not con- 
fined to the political wmid of tho 
United States, but olitains lU every 
department of life. It is throughout 
the same song — 

“ Here we go up, up, up, 

Aud here vre go dovtn, down, down.'” 

Law and opinion, and the drcuin- 
Btances of the country, are alike 


* Uha principle of rotation in office is a favourite crochet of the Democratic party, 
mul jfii goaded open the Stepublioan jealousy of power. General Jackson went so 
^ as to recommend thht all official ^pointments whatever should he limited by 
. Jaw to the Preridential term of four yea^s. As it is, whenever a chan^ of Pities 
it 'occurs, a clean sweep is made of all the officers of government, from the highest w 
libe lowest. Custom-house officers, jailers, d»., all share the fote of their It 

eoly surprising that the business of the country is carried on as well as xt is, nnaer 

Jihf» irtflllPtini* fvf fliio aira+Am 
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oppcNSod to the accamualtion of pro- 
perty, so tliat it is rare for two 
sucoossive generations of the same 
fomfly to occupy tlie same social 
position. The ease with which for- 
tunes are made, or repaired, is only 
equalled by the reeklessness with 
whfich tliey are lost. Prosperity, at 
some time or other, appears to be 
the birtb-right of every citixeO ; and, 
where all are parvewus alike, there 
are none to assume the airs of exclu- 
siveness, or to crush the last coiner 
beneath the weight of traditional and 
time-honoured grandeur. 

It is not easy to dismiss the peculi- 
arities of our British society in a 
paragraph. Bull, however, to .Iks ap- 
preciated, must be seen in the midst of 
his own household gods, oith his 
family and bosom friends alK)ut him. 
This is what may be called the noi*mal 
state of that fine fellow — ahd here 
Jonathan can’t hold a candle to him. 
American interiors want relief and 
variety" of colouring. Their children 
are not like the children of the Old 
World : they don’i; romp, or prattle, or 
get into mischief, or believe in Bo<^e. 
They seem to take brevet rank, from 
the first, as men and women, and are 
quite maccessi ble Ja nursery humbug 
of any kind. 'J|||Kue never whip- 
ped, and eat.a^^Hjjpastry as they 
think proper ; they grow up 
dyspeptic and fl^PIl beyond their 
years. Parents don’t appear to exer- 
cise any particular functions, masters 
(we again b(ig';^emus’s jjardon for the 
poverty of the veniacular) have no- 
thing magisterial about tlien^ and 
servants won’t stomach even theuame, 
at least if they weai* white skins, and 
know it. After the first burst of ad- 
miration at the phllosopiiy of the 
thing, it grows tiresome to live 
amongst people who are all so much 
alike. Now in England the distinc- 
tions of age, and rank, and sex, arc 
much more strongly marked; while in 
those countries of Europe which arc 
still less under the influence of the 
equalising spirit of the age, the social 
landscape is still more variegated and 
picturesque. With us, two adverse 
principles are at work ; and this is the 
reason why our British society is so 
anomalous tp ourselves, and so entirely 
beyond the comprehension of foreign- 
ers. ^Whenever our brave Bull is 


thrown into a mixed company abroad^ 
or even at liome, where socJhkl 
sition of those with wlfom he is 
brought into contact is unknown to 
him, there is no end to the blundefit^r 
and nonsense of the worthy fellow. Oef 
where he will, he is haunted bj" the 
traditions of his eccentric island, wad 
de6))erately afraid of placing iiimsdC 
in what he calls a false position. At 
home, he has one manner for his noble- 
man, another for his tradesman, an- 
other for his valet ; and he would rather 
die than fail in the orthodox intonaiaon 
appropriate to each. Who has not 
observed the strange mixture of petu- 
lance and mauveme honte wtiicti dis- 
tingnishes so many of oiW English 
travellers on the Continent ? Decid-* 
edly, we appear to less advantage in 
jiublic than any people' in the worid, 
l^lace a Briton and an Amei*ican, of 
average parts and breeding, on boiued 
a Rhine steam-boat, and it is almost^ 
certain that the Yankee will adx*' 
up, so to speak, tlio bettor of 'the 
two. Tlie ^•egarious habits of our 
continental neighbours arc more 
familiar to him than to his 
sular kinsman, and he Is not 
tormented like the latter by the per- 
])Ctual fear of failing, either in whalf 
is due to himself or to others. Hifl 
manners will ])robably want polish 
and dignity; he will be easy rather 
than graceful, communicative, rather 
than affable; but he will at least 
preserve his Republican composure^ 
alike in liLs intercourse with commow 
humanity, or in the atmosphere of 
more courtly and exclusive circles. 

The art of pleasing is nowhere well 
understood in the United States ; but 
the beauty of tlui women, though trail-" 
sient, is unrivalled while it lasts, and 
perhaps in no country is the standar^<* 
of female virtue so high. The for- 
mal and exaj^erated attention whichb* 
the s(‘x receiws from all classes in 
public, is at least a proof of the high 
estimation in which it is held, and 
must, we tbiuk, be put down as. an 
amiable trait in the American 
character. 

We are quite sure, for instance, that 
females may travel unattended in the 
United States with far more case and 
security than in any country of the 
Old World; and the deference paid to 
them is quite irrespective of the 
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rank of the fair objects — it is a tributa 
paid to the woman and not to tlie lady. 
Some travellers we believe have denied 
this. We can only say, that during a 
pretty extensive tour we do not re- 
collect a single instance in which even 
the unreasonable wishes of women 
wore not tomplied with- as of course. 
^We did remark with less satisfaction 
the ungracious manner in which 
civilities were, received by these spoilt 
children of the Rej)ublic — the absence 
of apologetic phrases, and those coiir^. 
. tesies of voice and expression, wth 
* wMclrwomen usually aekiiowledge the 
deference paid to their wealqiess and 
their chatins* ' But tliTs is a nationul 
failing, -^^he Amoric,ans are too in- 
dependent to confess » seusfe of obliga- 
*tion, even in the little^fdnventiojal 
mhtters of daily iuteiubijrse. Tljpy 
ha^*c alniojst bfulislrcd fymx the Ian- 
fluage such.phrascs as, ‘/Thank ym^”- 
^ “ If youjjlease,” “ I beg yotir pardon/*" 
ttlfedihe. The French, •#ho afe 
notr attentive tOLWonien as ther 

fgr the polftest na- 
. tion in rJ^tx>pe,/i5<f6ausc they 1chow 
jJi<fiii^i?to-v©it their sclfislipe.^ beheath 
a piHJfusion ^ef ^bowf and pl-etty* 
meedtf 6. Now,%heu your Yankeo^fi 
’^nvUed id snfrehdcr his §nug seat hi.i 
litage or a rdilroad'^'earri^c in huf'eitr 
0 # voyager, he docs not hesitate^ 


for a moment. He expectorates, and 
retires at once. But no civilities arc 
interchanged ; no smiles or bows pass 
betwixt the parties. The gentleman 
expresses no satisfaction — the lady 
iminnurs no apologies. 

Even now we see in our miruVs eye 
the pert, pretty little faces, and the 
loves o^ounots which flirt and flutter 
along Roadway in the bright sun- 
shine — Longum Vale ! In the flesh 
we shall see them no more. No more 
dyalcrs at Downing’s, no move terra- 
pins at Florence’s, no more fugacious 
banquets at ‘the Astor House. We 
have traduced the State, and for us 
there is no return. TJic commercial 
house which we represent, has offered 
to, renew it^ Aoufldptice, but it has 
failed to restc^ Oiirs. No amount 
of commission whatever, will tempt 
us to atlYOiiL the awful majesty of 
Lynch, vn* to expose ourselves to the 
tar -and -feathery tortures which ho 
prepares for those' who blaspheme the 
Republic. We have ordered our 
buggy for the Home Circuit, and 
l)roposc, by a ^course of deliberate 
mastica^Qp, and unlimited freedom of 
speech, to repair tlie damage which our 
diges^in^ai^ we J^ar our temper, has 
sustained durjpg yy travels in “ tiio 
area of freqSfojQi^^H^ 
y 
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HOKiU CATBLLIAX-E. 
LSTIBR TO EUSEBIUS. 


You arc far more anxious, my dear 
Eusebius, to know somewhat of the 
progi-css or the result of the Curate’s 
misfortune, than to read his or my 
translations from Catullus. I have a 
great mind to punish that love of 
mischief in you, by bmydiig the wholor 
affair in profound secresy. It is for- 
tunate for him that you arc not here, 
or you would surely indulge your 
propensity, and with malicious inven- 
tion put "the whole parish, with the 
Curate, into inextricable confusion. 
It is bad enough as it is. Tliorc! — it 
cannot be helped — T must tell you at 
once the condition avc are in, if I 
would have you read the resfr of my 
letter Avitli any patience. 

A committee lias been sitting these 
two days, to sift, as they pronounce 
tliein, “the late disgraceful proceed- 
ings;” so that you see, they a^*c of the 
school of llliadamaiithus, — condemn' 
first, and hear afterwards. Wo liavo, 
in this little township, two ‘‘ general 
shopkeepers,” dealers in groceims, 
mops, calicoes, candles, and the usual 

omnium-tjathen^^^i household re- 
quirements. 

These arc gi'oaijmvals — envious 
rivals — back-bitiiig rivals ; both, in 
the way of talc-bcariiig, what Auto- 
llcus calls him^idf, ‘ “ pickers-np of 
imconsidorcd trifles.” And truly, in 
the trade of this commodity, if in no 
other, this may bo called a “ mauu- 
facturing district.” Now tlic Curate, 
unhappily, can buy his tea and sugar, 
and trifling patters, but of one — fur 
to patronise noth, -would bo to make 
enemies of botl I ; tlie poor Curate, then, 
in preferring the adulterated goods 
of Nicolas Saudwell, to the adulterated 
goods of Matthew Miflius, has made 
ail implacable enemy. Really, Euse- 
bius, hero is machinery enough fur a 
heroic poem : for Virgil’s old Lady 
Fame on the toj) of the roof wc have 
three, active and lusty — and you may 
make them the Fates or the Furies, 
or what you please, except the Graces. 
Prateapacc, Gadabout, and Brazen - 
stare — ^thcrc arc characters enough 
for episodes ; and a hero — but what, 


you will say, are wc to do for a 
heroine ? Here is one, beat out of tlio 
brain of Mathew Miflius, a ready- 
armed Minerva. You will smile, but 
it is so. The three above-named 
ladies first made their way to the 
shop of Mr Miflins, narrated* what 
had passed and \\liat had not. Having 
probably just completed “ sanding the 
sugar and watering thti tobacco,” ho, 
raised both his hands and his eyes, 
and, to lose no time in business, 
drojipcd them as soon as ho decently, 
could, and, iwessing both palms 
strong!}' on the counter, he asked, if 
they entertained any suspicion of a 
particular person as being the object 
of the Curate’s most unbecoming' 
l>assion V Lydia PratiNapace rcmeip- ^ 
bered, certainly, a name being men- 
tioned — it was besby or Lisby,'Or 
something like that. “ Indeed ! ” said 
Miflins, arc) ling his brows, and signi- 
ficantly touching the tip of his noso 
with his forefinger — “ ah ! indeed ! 
foreigner, depend upon it-*— a Lisbon" 
lady ; that, 31iss, is the capital of^ 
Portugal, where them figs comes from. 
Only think, a foreign lady — a lady 
from Lisbon — that is too liad!” to 
which the three readily assented. “I 
doubt not, ladies,” he contiinied, “ it’a 
one of them foreigners as lives near 
Ashford, about live miles ofl’ — where 
I knows the Curate goes two or three 
limes ill a week.”. 

Thus, Eusebius, L Catullus’sfjCsbia, 
who herself stood for another, con-* 
verted into a Portuguese lady, whom 
the Curate visits some five miles otF-*^ 
or, as tlie three ladies say, protects. 

If you ask how I came by this 
accurate information, learn that oiir 
Gratiau’s John was at the further 
counter, making a ])urcIiaso of mole- 
traps, and sawandlu'ard, and reported. 
The first meeting was held in Miffing’ 
back-parlour; but fame had beat Tjip * 
for recruits, and that was found far 
too Small ; so they have adjourned to 
the Blue Boar, whore, the tap b^ing 
good, and the landlord a busybody, 
they ai’e likely to remain a little loiigcr 
than Muzzle-brains can see to draw 



^ Import. Th<5 Curate’s door is dignity.” We saw little of him^ and, 
#y^ed, and adjacent wsdls— when he did appear, his talk was 
lining,” “ The Clerical Jttda&” of bullocks ; ” so how could he “ have 
JKissed the Schppl-mistress?” understanding,” at least for Catullus? 
piad many such-like morsels. But if Had not a ndglihouring fair taken off 
pime has tlius beep playing with the the agricultuiistB after a few days, his 
:li^idnsoope of lic^ multiplyuig and ideas, like his stick, would have be- 
awy one its match, sIp^ ha& c^ep6rcw. £l^r<^e his hobby* and 
i«kewise shown them about through at brisk ftaoe ; and, when a little 
slier magnifying glass, and brought the tired of hijin» stabled him and littered 
distantly circulated homo to the. him, and seemed ^ad of a Utile quiet 
Curate, In a Uttle town a few and leg-tappirigm Ids easy-chair. He 
mUas it has be^en reported that had worked oif the lessened cxdte- 
iLydia Prateapace has been meut by an evenlug’s nap, and awoke 
t^ged to swear the peace against recruited ; and, witii a pleasant smile, 
him, which sw'caiing the peace ” is, asked the •^Curate if ho had had re- 
most eases, a declaration of «)ar. amtly any communication with his 
' MeanwhUe the Oimito has taken friend Catullus, 
nup, to do nothing and say nothing Cuhate. — ^W e left him, I believe,. 

toohtiiG subject; and, as in all his in the veiy gloiy of kissing — his 
Imssdventures, that was the part insatiable glory.' He now comes to 
^ken by Yprick, if his faonds do not a check — Lesbia is weary, if ho is not. 
rescue himv ho may have Yorick's Aqeyjus. — It is a mere lovers^ 

penalty, llius much at present, my qnan-el, and is only the prelude to 
4ear Eusebius ; I wiU occasionally more folly, like the blank green baize 
report progress, but it is now time that curtain, between the play and the 
jjwe resume om* translations, hoping farce. He affects anger — a thin dis^ 
you will find amusement in our guise : he yould give worlds to “ kiss 

H and be friehds again.’* His vexation 

. BORJB CATULLlANiB. ^ gvidCUt. 

. CmmAN. — ^Alil it is an old story — 

I told you Gratiim, worthy vera- and not the worse for that — come, Mr 
cions Gratikn, had hastened away to Curate, show up Catullus in his true 
Bu Agricultural meeting, to vindicate motley. He w as privileged at his age 
Si? character of his Belgian carrots, to play the fool-:r-ao ai’C we all at one 
This vindication inundated us for tipie or another, ; if wc do it not too 
some days w'ith agricultural vLsitors, wisely. A wise fool is the only 
And Gratian was proud, and, like Asiniuc.— Now for Catullus’s folly, 
virgd, “tossed about the dung with CuiiAxifi. — ^Thus, then, to himself: — 

Al> CATUIXUM. 

§ad Catullus, cease your moan. 

Or your tbliy you’ll deplore ; 

Whaf you seC no more your own. 

Think of as your own no more. 

Once the suns shone on you clearly, 

' \l^hen it was yom’ wont to go 

Seeking her you loved so deaarly, — 

Will you e’er love woman so ? 

Then those coquetries amusing 
Were consented to by both — 

Done at least of your free ehoosing, 

Nor was she so veiy lothw . 

Then, ^eed, the.Wt^ shone clearly, 

Now their light is half gone out ; 

She ia loth — and you can merely 
lueam the way to dnwithacd;. 



1W7.3 


BormCttrnmm. 

Clease^ thon^. youMintlQiely 
St^l yom: piurpbse^ and fee strong;; 

If ahe flies you, why, pursming, 
Make^m sorrow vain aaid longf 

Farewell, Fair! — CatnUus hardens 
Where he is, wiU he remain ; 

He is not a man who pardons 
One that must ho asked agam. 

She’ll fee sad in turn, the eharmer, 

. When the shades of eventide 

Brln^ no gallants to alarm her, 

No CatiiUtus to her side. 

Lost to every sense of duty, 

Say, what can 3-011, will you do ? 

Who’ll find out tliat 3-ou have beauty ? 
Who’ll be loved in turn by you V 


Whose will you bo called of right ? 

Whom wUl you in future kiss? 
Whose lips will you have to bite ? — 
O CatuUus, keep to this 1 


Ghatian. — ^Wcll, now, I think your 
clioico of metro a little too much of 
the measured elegiac, for the bursts of 
alternate passion, love, and anger — 


those sudden breaks of vexation, which 
I see, or fancy I see, in the oiiginai^ 
Latin. Now, AquiUus, let us hear 
you ])cr,souatc the ‘‘ vexed lover.” 


Aquilivs. 


AD SEIPSUiM. 


Foolish Catullus — trifling ever — 

Dismiss so fruitless an endcavom* ; 

Let by-gone days be days by-gone, 

Though line enough some days have shone,- 
When if she but bold up her linger 
Whom you so loved — and still you linger, 
Nor dare to part with — ^3^011 observant, 
Were at her beck her humble servant ; 
Follow’d her here and there ; and did 
Such things 1 which she would not foi’bid — 
Love’s follies, without stipt or donbt : 

Oh ! then your days shone ftiK'ly out. 

But now ’tis quite another thing, — 

She likes not your pliilandtM*ing : 

And 3-on 3-oiirscIf ! But be it over — 

Act not again the silly lover — 

But let her go — ^be hard as stone ; 

So let lier go — and go alone. 

Adieu, sweet lady ! ’Tis in vain ! ^ 
Catullus is himself again— <f 
WU neither love, want, nor require, 

But gives you up as you desire. 

Wretch 1 you will grieve for this full sore, 
When lovers comu^ yem no more. 

For tliink you,. laW^one, to what pass, 

Your wretched days will come ? Alas ! 

No beauty yours — ^not one to say 
How beautiful she looks to-day I 



£04 H<orm C€ituUian€B. * 

Whom will you have to love — to hear 
Yourself called by his name, his dear ? 
Whom will you have to kias^— be kiss’d 
And bind your namcs» in tiw-love twist ? 
Whose lips to bite so? — ^yes — ^to bite. 1 
—^Catullus, spare thy lovp or spite : V 

Be firm as rock — or conquered quite, j 


CtTKATE. — protest against this as 
a translation. He has indeed, as he 
professed, brought his puppet Catullus 
upon the stage, and, like Shakspeare’s 
bad actor, has put more words in his 
tinouth than the author bargained for. 
The veiy last words are quite contra- 
dicted by the text. Catullus doe^ 
mot hint at the possibility of being 
conquered, of giving in. » 

Gkatian. — Oil! that is alwaj's 

a died in these cases. Besides Ca- 
ns evidently doubts, or he would 
not have so enforced the ciiiition ; 
“AttUi Catnllc” — tlio translation may 
be* a Httle free, but still admissible. 

Aqitilh^s. — My friend the Curate 
hfagi committed the fault himself, if it 
be’- one : his “ O Catullus, keep to 
this!” so evidently means. If you do 
not, it is all over with you. 


Gratiapt. — Give me the book; — 
Oh ! — I see we have next that very 
elegant and veiy afibetionate welcome 
home to his friend Veranniiis, on his 
return from Spain, whither ho had 
gone with Caius Piso, Thera ia^mucli 
heart in it, and true joy and gratula^ 
tion. This is the sort of welcome 
that throws a snushine upon the path 
of the days of human life.. There is 
no trouble when friend greets friend. 
Have 3^011 translali^d tlds ? 

Aquilius.— ;I fear your commonda* 
tion will resemble too rich a frame to 
a poor ri)icturc, and make all more 
dingy b}'^ the glo-w of the genuine gold. 

But here I venture to olfer my 
translation : — the warmth of the ori- 
ginal — the teiidcniess, is riot perhaps 
in it : 


AD VKUAKNIVar. 

Sweet friend, Veranniiis, welcome home at hist ! 

Had I a thousand friends, all were surpass’d 
By ni}^ V^craiinins ! Art then home return’d, 

To thine own household gods, and hearts that 3’cani’d 
To greid thee — lirothers liajipy in one mind, 

And th>^ dear mother, too, — all ftmd, all kind? 

O happ3^, happy lu^ws ! and now again 

To see thee safe ! and hear thee talk of Spain — 

Its histoiy, plac(;s, people, and aiTay, 

Telling of all in thy old ]ilcasaiit way ! 

And shall T liold tlicc in a friend’s embrace, . 

Gaze on thy mouth, and in thine eyes, and trace 
The features of the well- remember’d face ! ^ 

Oh, if one hatqriest man on earili there he, 

Amongst the happy, I, dear friend, am he ! 


Curate. — This Veranniiis, and his 
friend Fabiillus, seem to have lieen 
Upon the most intimate and familiar 
fferms with our ])Oct. ^ Little presents, 
pledges of their mutual friendship, 
had doubtless been given and re- 
ceived. Catiillft.s elsewhere complains 
against JVTafruciniis Asinius, that he 
had stolen k haiulkercliicf, sclnt him 
(vu^of Sjjitliu by Veranniiis and Fabul- 
his. 

Aquilitjs. — H ave you not trans- 
lated it? 


Curate. — N o. 

Aquiijus. — have, and will read 
it, after yours to Veranniiis : and iX is 
curious as showing that the lioinaiis 
had the pi*acticc of using handker- 
chiefs, ornapkias, of value, — ^perhaps 
such a fashion as is now revived by 
the other sex, — and embroidered with 
lace. 

Gratian. — ^N ow, Mr Curate. — If 
you let our friend digress thus, wc 
shall never have your version. 






. AD SnEHANKlVMi 

My friend^ tiio do^*est and tliQ best, 
lu on though ten thousand I possess’d !— 
My own Verannins ( art thou cotno 
To m-oet again thy gods of home, 

And bretliren that so well agree 
Together, and in loving thee — 

And come to thy sweet mother, too ? 

0 blessed news ! and it is trnc, 

That f shall see thee safe at last ; 

And hear thee tell thy travel pass’d — 

Of Spanish places, things, and tribes, 
(While every Avord my heart imbibes;} 

^ In thine old way : shall I embrace 
Ihy neck — and kiss thy pleasant face ? 
Find me the happy where you can, 

1 still shall be tlie happiest man. 



GftATiAN-7— What are we to have 

nexf^y,, 

A<ijtitttU8.-rrAn invitation to din- 
ner, or, as the Homans made it, 
Slipper— and a curious iilvitation it is. 
Fabiillus, to whom it ivas addressed, 
was companion to his friend Veran- 
nius— and botli were ivitJi the pesti- 
lent Pjso, ill Spain. 

CuKATE.— And brought little out 

It ; but returned poorer than they 
iveut — as did, it should seem, Catul- 


lus liimsclf from Bithynia. So that I 
should imagine the ii^itation to* Fa- ' 
bullus was a mere jest upon tlicu^ 
mutual poverty. For it does , not 
appear that Fabulliis was iij* a con- 
dition to indulge in luxuries. 

Aquilius. — Perhaps wlien the 
invitation ivas sent, Catullus wa^s not ^ 
aware that his friend -had been as ' 
unsnccessful, pndcr Piso, as he had 
himself been, iindcr Memmius. Thus ’ ^ 
stands the invitation : — 


Al> FABULLUM. 

A few days hence, my dear Fabullus, 

If the gods grant you that high favour, 
xou shall sup Avell ivitli your Catullus ; 

or, to ensure the dishevs’ saA^our, 

Yourself shall cater, and shall cull us 
ilost fruits — and wiucs of choicest flavour. 

A lass— fun— ^laughter— 

AU plenty ; nor confine your wishes 
lo supeninmerm-y dishes 
lirmg all — and pay the piper after. 

Hjch be your fare— and all fruition, 
iasto, elegance, and sweet discourses 
X^aniiUar, on" that one condition. 

bor, truth to tell, iny Avrctchcd i)urse Ls 
in its last stage of inanition, 

And not a single coin dLsburses : 

A cobAveb ’s over it, and in it— 

That Spider Want there loAnes to spin it. 

Setting aside this lack of coffer, 

Whichyou caaAAcll supply,. Fabullus, 

A^ept good welcome— and I offer. 

For comj)any, j^our friend Ciitullus. 

.^Ijongh so hai-d my purao’s case is, 

With such rare unguents I’ll present you. 
Compounded by the Loves and Graces 
For my dear girl, that you shall sednt vou 
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H^rm €aihMijmm^ . 

With perfiune more diyine than roses ; 

And after, pray the gods, within you, 

To change sei^ge, nerve, bone, muscle, sinew. 

And make you all compact of “hoses. 

Curate.— There you are again Gratian.— Well, 1 almost think 
‘y vOlting out of the course. Sen^ng “ venuste noster,” “ my good fellow,” 
>|)Oor Fabullus to market, without or “my pleasant fellow,” will allow the 
i money in his purse, — -not a word in freedom of the translation, for it is a 
the onginal of fruit-culling and “ pay- free and easy apj)cllative. Come, 
| > ng the piper.” then. Curate, let us have your accu- 

K 'A.quilius. — I f Gratian had not the rate version, 
f ■ book in his hand, I would boldly asr 
Bert that it is all there. lie will ad- 


jpplit it is the entire moaning. 

I T Cui^TE. — With the elegant diction, 
paying the piper,” indeed ! “ Ila‘c 
> '3i,*inquam, attiileris, vcuuste iiostcr.” 


Curate. — Perhaps you may tliiiik, 
when you hear it, that I am in the 
same predicament of blame with 
Aquilins, and that my criticism was a 
ruse, to divide the censure pretty 
equally. 


AT) KABULLUM. 


# Fabullus, if the gods will let 3^011, 

Before a table I will set you, 

A few days hence, witli welcome hearty, 

To my domestic tUnuor-i)arty. 

That is to say — ^you bring the food, 

(Wliich must be plentiful and good,) 

With wine — ^I’emembering, I presume, 

For one fair girl IVe ahvaj^s room. 

On these conditions yon shall dine 
Luxurious, boon-coin}>anion mine. 

Seeing that 3'our Catullus’ purse 
Has nought but cobwebs left to nurse, 

I c»an but give 3’ou in return 
'.rile loves that undiluted bum ; 

And, something sweeter, neater stiU — 

A sciiuled unguent I’ll impart, 

Which Venus and her Loves distil 
To please the girl that owns my heart : 
WJiich wheii you smell, this boon — this ’solely 
You’ll ask the gods to recompose ; 

And metamorphose you, and w Jiolly, 

To one extensh'c Roman nose. 


" Aquilitjs. — What nose would a 
nEoman wdsh to have? I object to Ro- 
dman, though it is not a bad one for 
the pmiiose. The metamorphosed 
would certainly have a ballad w ritten 
on him and sung about the streets. 
Write it, and call him “The Man- 
mountain, or real and undoubted Pro- 
montory of Noses.” 

* Gratian. -K- It should ffeem they- 
were like enou^ to feast — ^like their 
gods they so iiTOvercntly prayed to— 
pu the smell and the smoke only; so 
\ they needed good noses and badappe- 
/^tes. There is something a little ab- 
rupt in the latter part, which 1 doubt 
if I like; the Loves and Graces shotdd 


not be made ])ai*tios to the making of 
such a monster; and as monster is 
iiow-a-days an adopted adjective, fol- 
.low the fashion of speech, and call it 
“One extensive Monster-Nose.” — 
Well, what next ? • 

Aquilius.— A little piece of extra- 
vagant badinage. It seems Calvus 
Licinius had sent Catullus a collection 
of miserable i)oems, and that, too, on 
commencement of the Saturnalia, de- 
dicated to joy, and freedom from care 
and jumoyance, Om* author writes to 
complain of the malicious present. 
There is some force, and a fair fling of 
contempt at the bad pools of the day 
in it. 



Hiftvb CiOtilUmm, 


A» OALVUM LICrNIim, OR^lt>ZibB:H. 


Now if I loved you less, my friend, 

Facetioud Calvus, tluiii these eyes, 

* You merit hatirccl iu such wise 
As men Vatinius hate. To send 
Such stuif to me ! Have I been rash 
In word or dcSd? TThe gods forcfend ! 

That you should kill me with such trash, 

Of vile and deleterious verse — 

Volumes on volumes without end, 

Of ignominious poets, worse 

Than their own works. May gods be pliant, 

And grant me this : that poison — ^pcst 

Light on ’em all, and on tliat client 

Who sent ’em you; and you in jest 

Transfer them, odious, and mephitic, 

And execrable. 1 suspect ’em 
Sent you by tliat grammarian critic, 

Sulla. If so, and you have lost 
No precious labour to collect ’em, 

’I’is well indeed: and little cost 
To you,,witli malice aforethought, 

'lo send (and with intent to kill him. 

And oil thi^ blessed day, when nouglit 
But Saturiialian Joys should fdl him) 

Your friend Catullus such a sot 
Of murderous authors; but the debt 
ril pay, be ovou w ith you yet — 

For no perfidious friend 1 spare. 

At early daw n, eni the sun shine, I 
Will rise, and ransack shot) and stall, 

Collect your Oiesii and Aquiui, 

And that Suffenus: and with care 
And diligence, will have all sent 
To yon, for a like punishment. 

ITciiee, poets! >vitli your jingling cliimes; 
Hence, miscrables ! halt and lame; 

Be off, yc troublers of our times 1 
I send you packing whence yc came. 


Guatian. — Kicking about the vo- 
lumes, doubtless, as the “Friend of 
Humanity” did the “Needy luiifc- 
gi’inder.” 

C UKATis. — I did not translate th at — 
for I thought the authors might easily 
have been burned for writing bad’ 
verses (no hint to you, Aqiiiliits ; no- 
thing personal) ; and that Calvus Li- 
cinius, Ihaving that remedy, need not 


liavc written about them. And I 
confess I don’t see much iu tvhat ho 
has written. This JSuffcjiiis,. how- 
ever, was no fool, but a man of wit;, 
and sense. % 

AquiLiLTs. — Yes, — and CatuUu# 
writes to VaiTiis specially about him* 

I have translated that too. Hevoi 
it is : — 


AD VAIIRCM. 

This man Suffenus, whom you know, 
Varrus, is not without some show 
Of parts, and gift of siieecli befitting 
A man of sense. Yet lie mistakes 
His talents wondrously, and makes 
His thousand verses at a sittiu^.^ 

And troth, he makes them /oo/t their best : 
For, not content with palimpsest, 




He lifts on royd 

Emboss*^ ftnd ^deif, rubbed and {iolish^d : 
But read 'em; and you wish abolished 
The privilege to make or sell ’em. 

You read tlieiU, and the man is quite , 
Anotheir mail: h6 more polite — 

No more “the man about the town»” 

But metamorphosed to a clown — 

Milker of goats; a hedger, digger, 

So thoroughly is changed his h^re, 

So quite unlike himself. ’I'ls odd, 

Most strange, the man for wit so noted, 
Whose repartees so much wore quoted, 

Is changed into a veiy clodl 
And stranger still — ^lie never seems 
Quite to himself to be himself, 

^s when of poetiy he dreains. 

And ^writes and writes, and fills liis reams 
With poems destined for the shelf. ' 

We are deceived — in this twin-brothers 
All. There’s one vanity between' us. 

And our self-knowledge stands to screen us 
From our true portraits. Knowing others, 
We ticket each man with his vice ; 

And find, most accurately nice, 

In all a something of Suffeniis. 

Thus every man one knowledge lacks ; 

Qur error is — ^we read the score 
Of each man as he walks before, 

And bear our tickets at our backs. 


Gratian. — True, indeed — as old 
fiibles mostly are. There is in them 
> the depth of wisdom acquired by ex- 
perience. 

Curate. — ^I fear experience alone 
won’t do much. It seems tlnown 
away upon most people. They con- 
tinue follies tq the end. I suppose 
Cicero thought himself a poet ; tliough 
It may be doubted if he wrote tlie line 
as Juronol gives it, 

fortunatam natam me^bonsule Komam.'' 

Pedxaps most men’s natural common 
sense has a les»wide range than they 
tMnk. For there arc some things ob- 
vious to all besides, that the wisest 
eftnnot see. 

^ AquiLius.-rCicero was less likely 
to s^e^any dqjpct in himself than most 
men. lie had eonsun^ato vanity — 
whl^must havalM himi isttomftuy a 
position, Bnt thei*e were 
Ub Jewells in those days. J Uevea 
oould uu^tistandliow it isthat so great 
^ai^ of Cicero Has come over 

;lAai4ia&, Even in language lie has 

"iir \ . * 


had an evil influence ; and our litera- 
ture for a long period was tainted with 
it. Sensible himself, he taught the 
art of ^vi-iting fluently without sense. 
The flow and period — tha esse videatur 
— a style top common with us less 
than half a century ago — ^you might 
read .page after page, and pause to 
wonder what you liad been reading 
about* The upper current of the book 
did not disturb the under cuiTcnt of 
your own thoughts, perhaps aided by 
the lulling music. 

Curate. — The vanity of Cicero 
^was too manifest. It is a pity, for the 
"'sakp of his reputation, that the letter 
to his friend, in wliich he requested 
him to,, write his life, is extant. To 
tell him plainly that it is the duty of 
a ftienil to exaggerate his virtues, is a 
mean vanity — unworthy such a man. 

Gratiaj^. — Come, come I let him 
rest^ Ota* business p with Catullus. 
Cnrate, let us have your translation. 

CuRAHa.-^I pass by the account of 
SnfTenus, as well as some other pieces, 
and come to that very short one in 
wMoh he oompl^ns of '.the mortgage^ 



vhich is on his villa. It is a wretohed was ‘ scai^eljr ,wt>rth translating;,^ 
pun on the word opponere,** and take it, however : 

< ;,■»! * 

ADFUniUM.' 


Yon, Furius, ask against what wind 
My little villa stands — 

If Auster, or Favonius kind 
Who comes o’er western lands, 

Or cruel Boreas, or that one 
That iiscs mth the morning sun ? 

Alas — it stands against a breeze 
Which beats against the door, 

Of fifteen thousand sesterces, 

^d twice a hundred more. 

I cliallciigc you ou earth to find 
So foul and pestilent a wind. 


Aquilius. — ^What ! do you look for 
a 'wind on earth, — it blows over it; 
and catch it who can. 

• G RATI AN. — It blows ev^ where. 
The worst I know is that which blows 
down the chimney. And that reminds 
me to tell you what a towii-brcd 
chimney-sweeper safd, the other day, 
to a friend of mine, in the valley 
yonder, who wanted to have a smoky 
chimney cured. My friend inquired 
if he could teach it not to smoke. 

How can I tcllV” said he, “ 1 must 
take out a brick first and look into his 
intellect.'' 


Curate. — Not the march — ^but the 
sweep of intellect spoke there. 

Aquilius. — And spoke not amiss; 
it was merely to see if he had a mind 
to be cured. 

G RATI AN. — Perhaps you have trans- 
lated that sweep’s language bettor 
than your passages from Catullus. 

Aquilius. — I did not attempt^ 
translate that ttttlc piece, — but ran 
(piitc out of course, ^ the Curate 
would tell me, in a long parapl^a^, 
The idea is, however, furnished by 
Catullus, — so I dedicate it 


• AD FURIUM. 

Ypu ask me if my villa lies 
Exposed to north, cast, west, oj south : 

I answer, — every wind that flies, ♦ 

Flics at it, and with opeii mouth. 

From ovciy quarter winds assail, 

But that which conics from quarter-dnj^ 
Though it four times a-ycar prevail, „ . 

It does but whistle, and not pay. 

Some blow fi*om far, and some hard by ; 

On^, mortgage- wind, takes shortest joiirnej 
Only across the way from Sly, 

And blast»jvith “ power of attorney.” 

But what is worse than windy racks is, 

My windows leak at every pane. 

And are not tight Against rates and taxes. 

^ My roof and doors let in the. rain — 

The only let my viHa knows. \ " 

ISo that with taxep, wind, and wet, 

From whatsoever point it blows, 

My house is blown upon unlet, - 



||ii0 rnmChitimmm. 

v I liope my fitiend the Cnsate translatioiL, 1 say nothing of adden- 

admit so fai* to be rather a lengthy da — ^thus;— 

I ' 

“ Winds blow, and eraek your cheeks,”— alack, 

Who said it, wanted house and halls, 

Nor knew winds have no cheeks to crack, 

In short crack nothing but my walls. 

s i My friends console — “ the winds will drop : ” 

; , ’TLs equal trouble to iny mind ; 

For if it tumbles on the top, 

J ' '' You know 1 cannot raise Hie wind, 

Vj 

. To sum up all — for its location ; — 

y / Tlic question’s of importance vital; — 

j,.: , , In Chanceiy — ^vT(‘tchcd situation ; 

I A rascal there disputes my title. 

vr', 

- . Curate. — ^Y ou are coming it pretty Ihies, a cheering glass may set tiling!^ 
^'^Mrong, and quite blowing up Catullus to rights a little. Here, then, is what 
-with your hmTicane of winds. After he says to his wine-server : — 

'the household miseries in your 
• , * * • ^ 

AT> PUKRT^M. 

Boy, that at my drinking-bout 
Servest old Falcniian oiit, 

Fill me faster cups, and quicker, 

With the spirit-stiiTing liquor. 

So Posthnmia’s law doth say,-'^ 

Mistress of the feast to-day ; 

She more vinous than tlie grape. 

Springs of water — banc of w iue — 

Whore ye please for me and mine, 

Avaunt, begeme, escape ! 

Emigi'ate to men demure. 

My bumper is Thyoniau pure. 

Grattan. — I am afrail, Curate, Ebria,” wiiose drinking law would 
> that if you were to take w hat you throw" all ; for “ wine is a •wrestler, 
please to call “the cheering glass,” and a shrew d one too.” Doesn’t Shak- 
■*8uch as the jade Posthumia w ould spearesaysoV Now for your version, 
recommend, w"e should have to put Aquilius. 

you to. bed pretty early. It was tJic Aquilius. — Curate will say, I am 
custom, it should seem^^of the ancients not so close to the ori^rinal. But, on 
to ipakc a throw of the dice to deter- such a subject, we may be allowed to 
TUliie the arbiter of the feast — to ap- w^alk not quite straight; — a little zig- 
point the drinking.* Who threw F«wi/.s zaggy. Spile tile coming criticism 1 
' (toee sixes) was the magistei-; but venture: — 
the magiktra is a novelty ;‘ a “ Venus ij, 

' AD PUERUM SUUM, 

(To liis Wine-i»ta:v©r.) 

Pour me out, boy, the genei'ous juice, 

' The racy, tnie, the old Falenius ; 

Such wines as, to Fosthumia’s thinking, 

Are only fit for mortals’ use ; - 
Wlieu in her glory, drunk, and winking. 

The dame would quafiF,- and wisely Jeam un 
The good old simple law of drinking. 



But water shun; — Hence, waters ! go^ 

E’en as ye will, to chill Avernus, “ | 

Or wheresoe’er ye please to flow ; — 

Be drink for all the dull, the slow, 

Tlic sad, the serious, the phlegmatic ; '?) 

But leave this juice, this pure stomachic, (- 

Its own, its unadulterate glow ; — , i 

This — this alone is genuine Bacchic ! 


G RATTAN. — ^Well,' then, that must 
be our parting cup for the night, and 
a pretty good “ it is. I 

was afraid, Aquilius, when you came 
to the “ phlegmatic ” you would rhyme 
it to “ rheumatic,” and so on to the 
“ Watcr-curc. ” You know that is 
Tccommendcd in rheum atic cases; but 
perhaps you don’t know that I tried it. 
I had the water-drinking, the 
sheets, and all tlie rest of it. 

Aquilius. — And arc here to tell 
of it! 

Gratian. — ^Yes, and return to the 
old tap^ (tapping his thigh and leg 
•pretty smartly;) and I suppose I must 
stick to it. 

Curate. — ^A medical friend told 
me tlie otiier day of a discussion upon 
this subject, which 1 thought very 
amusing, as he nan-ated it remarkably 
well, imitating tlic tones and dialect 
(Somersetshire) of at least one of the 
speakers. He had some years before 
attended an old man in tlie country — 
a farmer well to do in the world — a 
man of very strong natural uuder- 
staiiding, but entirely uneducated. 
He had lost sight of him for some 
years, whcii, not long since, he w’^as 
sent for to the oldfann-liouse. Instead 
of the old stone floor, there was a 
caipet laid down, and an air of sniiirt- 
ncss over every thing, which he had 
never seen before. It turned out, that 
tlic old man’s daughter had married ; a 
smartish man, the linsband, was in 
the room, and to show his general 
knowledge of things, and acquaintance 
with the world, he advocated the 
water-cure, and questioned my medi- 
cal friend as to his opinion. A voice 
from the chimney-comer (the settle 
in it) cried out, “ It ain’t na’tral,” 
My friend had not before seen the 
old man, he T^as so retired into the 
recess. After having given liis opin- 
ion to the bridegroom, he turned to 
his old acquaintance, and said “ You 
remarked that it is .not natural. 
What do you mean by natural 


“ Why,” replied the old man, I doi 
think, most dumb critturs knows?* 
wdiat’s good for ’em ; and when adog’s 
sick doesn’t he eat grass ? If a sheep’s i} 
ill, don’t lie lick chalk or salt if he 
can get it? And if a beast’s ill,” (I'; 
forget what lic said was the cure for a 
beast) ; — “ but did you ever see any of 
them go and li(5 do\m in the water, ' 
or fill themselves wi’ it? There’s- 
plenty of it in ditches, and ef\'Ciy i 
'where else, too, hcrcabonts. No, you ^ 
never did.” Then, looking np in thiO;: 
face of his orator son-in-law, hCj > 
added, “ And you don’t know whyv' 
you never sec’d it, nor why they doii% 
doit. No, T know you don’t. Vy, r\ 
do — because ihtylia’got more zens©*” 
This was said with a kihd of coU- j 
tempt which was quite a floorer to 
the now wiseacre 

(HiATiAN.—Thanks for the story!, 
now that is just the sense that I have 
acquired at some cost, and no cure ; 
but J didn’1 get at it naturally aa 
your old friend did. So now te 
sleep, and good-night. 

The Curate and 1 did not part so 
soon. Time fle^v, and we seemed to 
sliortcii the night — “noctem vario 
sennone,” as sayetli Virgil of poor^ 
Dido, wh(> must have found the con- 
versation considerably flag with the 
stupid iEncas. 

“ Noctein vario seiTOono traheha^ \ 
it was a sad drag. It must have^ 
become very tiresome, a little whlTj ^ 
before that, when ill-mannered Bitfaa ; 
drank up all the wine, and buried Wh 
face in the cup, “pleno sc proA^ ; 
auro.” And they had been ob]{s|ied\ 
to resort to singing, always the refuge ; 
from the visible awkwardness o£ \ 
nothing to say. And here 1 cannot but 
remark, Eusebius, what dull things'' 
their songs must have been on oatiufld. : 
philosophy, sun, moon, and staacB^' 
songs, Virgil tcljs you, edited by > 
old Astronomer-general Atlas. 
as this was before the foundation <rf’ 
Borne, they had not that variety for 



wlueli ww aa much in 
.^juTterwarda in Borne aa 
l9P^7e Melodiea in England, an vtq 
from Mr Macaulay, : and his. 
on and edition of the “Lays.?* 
^^hey had no piccolo pianoTortes in 
tEhoaC; days, or they i^nld have had 
l^faethiing lighter than the Lays, as 
^the better f^ter-snpperPoet calls it — a 

’ ** Something more exquisite Btill.” 

; J am apparently, Eusebius, 
paying the Curate to sleep or to 
meditate upon his own unhappy con- 
^tioD^ while 1 thus tui'n the current 
^ f!iny talk upon you. Unhappy 
CHOX^mon, did 1 say? He seems to bear 
ii wpndei^nlly lightly; and once or 
^dee,; when the subject has been meii- 
tioimd, indulged in an irreverend 
laugli^w Now, 1 know you will ask 
how a laugh can be irreverend. 
^on't you know the world well 
enough, Eusebius, to know, that before 
a veiy ^at number of ihen, women, 
and,(^dren, a curate must not laugh, 
dai^ not laugh— ‘blessed indeed, and 
diveM^d of the wretched ra^ of 
humanity, if he cannot laugh. None 
butaJBlshop, ora Dean, who, in the 
eyes of the many, is a kind of oxtra- 
)p!aro 0 hial nonentity, can really, in these 
times of severe reprobation for trifling 
pecoadillos,. afford to laugh; and they 
nad better do it in private, and with 
japrons off— never before the Cliapter, 
who all, themselves, laugh in private. 
Man, you know, is the only risible 
ibi’cature; but a Curate must begin 
to know, from the moment he has put 
on his surplice, tliat he is to discaixl 
at once, and for ever, this human and 
iireyereiid instinct. Had you lived 


his few* indulgences ttot way be a 
secret. He wfll mend in time. For 
so it happens, that though the longer 
we live the mere we have to laugh 
at, we lose considerably our power of 
laughing. And that — between our- 
selves 1)6 it said; Eusebius— ^is, I think, 
a strong proof of our deterioration. A 
man; to laii^ well, must be an honest 
man — mind, I say lauffh : when Sliak- 
spearc 

A mw may smile and smile. 
And be a villain,*' 

he purposely says smile, in- con- 
tradistinction to laugh. Ho can- 
• not laugh and be a villain. A man 
cannot plot and laugh. A man may 
be mucli less innocent even when he 
thinks himself devout, than in his 
hour of merriment, Avlien he assuredly 
has no guile ; but a man may even pray 
wdth a sclflsli and a narrow mind, and 
his very prayers partake of his ini-^ 
qnity ; no bad argument for a pre- 
scril>ed form. A man that laughs 
well is your half-made friend, Eusebius, 
froih the moment yon hear him. It 
is better, to trust the car than the eye 
in this matter — such a man is a man 
after your own heart. After your own 
heart, did I say, Eusebius? Words are 
the iffnes fatui to thoughts, and lead 
to strange vagaries — of which you 
have here a specimen ; but these few 
■words remind me to tell you an 
anecdote, in this lull of tlie llorce Ca^- 
tullianm, which 1 'would on no account 
keep from yon. And you will sec at 
once ill it a largo history in the epi- 
tome and the very pith of a fable — 
such as JEsop’s. But I assure you it 
is no fable, but the simple plain truth ; 


in the ti*iuinphal days of the Puritans, • and I will vouch for it, fbr I had it 


what .penalties would you not have 
had^^ undergo, what buffetiugs and 
duckiugs, ere you could finally have 
overcome your sti'ong natural wicltcd 
{uropensity,. and have sobered down,, 
ana riveted in iron gravity and 
moapseness riiose ficxiblc, those mock- 
ingly flexible features of yours. As it 
is, in ^tbeae days of “revivaL** you 
only meet with considerable contempt, 
and evil opiidon, which, as it' comes 
late upon you^ conies as aii 
novelty and addHional pio- 
frocsitive. But you maybe sunewhat 
can afford to do, the Curate can- 
Bot. For the present, therefore, let 


from the mouth of our friend the 
tnicst, honestest of men, who saw 
with his own eyes, and heard with liis ‘ 
own ears, the persons and the sayings: 
S. was travelling some time ago, be- 
yond the directions of railroads, in n 
coach. There were two companions 
- — preachers as he found, self-diibb*d 
Keverends ^f some denomination or 
other, besides that reverend one of 
their own. Their conversation, as is 
usual with them,, was professioi^, 
and they i^k© of their brethren. In 
peaking of diffeient preachers, one 
was mentioned,' of whom one of the 
speakers said emphatically— “ Now 
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that’s Krhat I call a really good man he, “it may tlii^v some light on th#^ 
. — thftt’s man after my &wn heart-^ affair, as it was given me by one 

man quite after my own heart I*’ The is, 1 know, on the all-impdrtaiit conr- ^ 
otimrsaidwith rather doubtful andhe- mittee.'^ He broke the seal, read^ 
eitatingconfirmation, ‘‘Yens.”' “You laughed Immoderately for fiv^miniitos, 
don^t seem to think so highly of him and put it into my hands : — ' 

asIdo,"saidthefirst8peaker. “Why,” “Rev. Sm,— i^ishing to do thd^'^ 
reidied the doubter, “ I can’t say Ido; handsome to yOn, and straightfbnvaid^'"^ 
you remember some time ago ho and downright honest part, the com<f 
failed^ and certainly upon that occa- mittec infoim you that they have re- , 
sion he behaved very ill to, not to say ported your misconduct to the Lord, * 

• cheated^ his creditors.” “Ah!” said the Bishop, and I am desired accordingly 
first commendator again, “ that is veiy to send you a copy of their letter. By 
likely — I should have expected that of order of committee. — am, sir, 
him*” — Henceforth, Eusebius, when- “ James Jones.” 

ever I hear such a commendation, I Enclosed was the following, which 
ehali look out for a map of the gentle- these wiseacres had concocted — and I 
man’s heart wiio ventures upon this have no doubt it was their pride in ’ 
mode of expressing his admiration, the composition, and in the penman- 
Oli I what a world wo live in I This ship, which induced them fo send the • 
is a fact w’hich would have been im- copy to tJie Curate, 
mortal, because true and from natui'c, “ To my Loud, your Lordshi? 
in the hands of Le Sage ; iand is tjtk Btsiiod. ^ 

WQrthy of a place in a page of a “We the undersigned, the respect- 
modem “ Gil Bias.” able inhabitants parishioners, approach ‘ 

And so all this digression has arisen most dutifully our Bishop’s worshijilhl' ] 
from a laugh of the Ciu*ate’s, to whom Lordship. Hoping humbly that you* ' ^ 
it is time to turn-; or you will think will be pleased to dismiss our cnratci 
we have been but bad company to who, wc are credibly informed, and •« 
each other. I will, however, end particularly by three exemplary and 
this passage with the remark, that a virtuous ladies, they having been 
raan may do a worse tiling than laugh, cautioned against him by one - who 
and happy is he that can do a better, knows him well, and is a Mend like-- ; 

The Curate and I, then, for the rest wise to said ladies, and doing aU 
of the night convej'sed upoil^ the the good kindness he can. Wc learn 
alfair of his, which so unaccountably with sorrow, thsit onr curate has con- . 
was making no little stir in the place, fessed to unbecomingly behaviour, and 
The Curate told me, he was (piite sure that he has been seen even kissing^ 
that his movements had been watched ; My Lord, our wives and daughters are ' 
for that only yesterday, as he w^as cn- not safe — we implore your Honour’s 
tcring thcgatcofhis friends, the family Lordship to dismiss the curate, and 
at Ashford, he saw Miflins’s boy not take them under your protection and 
far behind him on a poney ; and he keeping: We arc informed the curate 
thinks he came ont for the purpose of liaS a foreign lady, not far fimn this'i' ^ 
watching him, for he had scai'cely whom he almost daily visits— * and 4^1 
reached the door^ when he saw the Papist, which is an offence to yoiia^ r 
lad ride hastily back. The Curate Lordship, and the glorious Protestant 
.likewise confessed to me, that he did cause, to which wc arc uniformly 
'entertain some tender sentiments to- respectfully attached, and to yoni^ 
wards one of the inmates, Miss woi'shipful Lordship very doVTOted*=— ^ 
Lydia.— — , that the family had lived here follow the names, headed byj' 
much abroad, and that they had a Matthew Miffins. ^ ' 

French lady’s-maid, whom on one or “ And what steps do yon intend to 
two occasions he had certainly seen take ? ” said I. ^ ^ " 

in this township. You see the thread, “ None whatever,” said he. . . 1*^;: 
Eusebius, whi^ will draw out innii- “ Let it wear itself out. ^ I worfijH 
merable proofs for such a mind as lengthen the existence of this 
Miifins’s. * Taking a paper out of his by the smallest patrona^. I will uM ' 
pockety he said it was put into his take it up, so it will die,” y 
hands as he was coming away, and “But the Bishop? ’’said I; 
he hadiiotopenedit. “Perhaps,” said “Isa man of sense,” he replied, 
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ft and feeling *y so all is sa^ in his 
Iiands/'* 


We parted for the night. 

The Curate called rather early the 
; following morning, and we thought to 
have an hour over Catullus, and went 
to .seek our host G^tian. We found 
him in his library in consultation, with 
his factotum Jahn. He was eloquent 
on the salting, and not. burning his 
iiyecds, on -Dutch clover — and mind, 
Jahn,*’ said he, “oveiy orchard should 
have a pig-stye: wheTO pigs are kept, 

, there apple -trees will tluive well, and 
feear wdl, if there be any fruit going:” 
and be nK>ved his stick on the floor 
. ^m habit, as if he were rubbiug his 
pigs’ backs; and then turning to us he 
■ saM, — ^.“Why, Jahu has been telling 
me^, strange things: Prateapace and 
Gadabout have gone over to the cha- 
— left the church ; not tlieixi last 
iday. But I saw that Brazen- stare 
there, trying, as she sat just before you, 
to put you, Mr Cumto, out of counte- 
nance. Well, Jalm tells me that the 
Keverend the Cow-doctor preached 
last evening a stirring sermon on the 
occasion, and was very hot upon the 
i impurities and idolatries of the 
* Establishment.’ And Jaliu tells 
me they don’t speak quite so well of 
me as they should ; for when he plainly 
ibold Miffins in Ills own shop, tliat he 
•was sure his master would not coiiiitc- 
xiance any thing wrong, the impudent 
iMow only sai(5 ‘May be not; but he 
and lus master, might not be of the 
same opinion as to what is wrong,’ 
The rogue ! I should like to have put 
all his weights in the inspector’s 
scales.” 

“Yes,”-quotli Jahn, “ butl am ’most 
ibshamed to tell your honour what 
Tom Potts, the e&ciscraan, said, who 
happened to be present.” 

“ Out with it, by all means, Jahn,” 
said our friend. 

“ Well then, sir, as true as you arc 
there, he said that your honom* was a 
very kind gentleman, and your word 
was worth any other ten men’s in most 
things ; but where it mi^t be to get 
a fnehd out of trouble, aud, for aught 
to kpeW) foe either, why theu, he 
your houour might fib a bit.” 
^Surely,” said Gratian, “ho didn’t 
aay quite that?” 

“Yes,” quoth Jahn, “quite -that, 
and more ; somotliing remarkable.” 


“Remarkablol” said I,— ^ “ what 
could that be? ” 

“Why, something I shan’t forget; 
and I don’t think it was religious and 
proper,” said Jahn; and lowering his 
voice, and addressing me and the 
Curate rather than his master, he add- 
ed, — “He thought his honour had a 
laud heart, too kind ; for tliat if Bel- 
zebub should come of a wet aud dark 
night, and knock at his honour’s door, 
and just say in a huqible voice that he 
was wcaiy aud foot-sore, that his 
honour would be sure to talm him in, 
give him a bed, and a stiff tumbler of 
brandy and water, and send for the 
farrier in the morning to fresh shoe 
him unknowingly ; for lie would make 
him stoop, put liis claws on the ground, 
aud throw a blanket over him, and 
make the faiTier believe tliat, out of a 
wliira, he was only a shoeing a great 
big goat.” 

Gratian laughed at the whimsical 
idea of the exciseman, called him a 
true and good spirit-gauger ; then giv- 
ing some shaip taps to his hip, lus 
knee, and his legs with his stick, rose 
jfrom his scat, and said, “ Come, Curate,, 
you aud I must tak(i a walk amongst 
these people, and see what we can do : 
it is most-' time to put a stop to this 
mischievous absurdity, and, 1 fear me, 
of our own making.” 

Away they went, and I put up my 
remaining translations from Catullus, 
took down a book, read awhile, and 
then meditated this letter to you. And 
now, in}" (.lear Eusebius, when you 
imblish it in Maga, as you did my last, 
folk will say — “Why, what is all this 
about ? Horn CatulliancB / It is no 
such thing.” Be it, then, Isay, what 
you will. Do you tlfink X am writing 
an essay? — ^no, a letter; and I may, if 
I’please, entitle it, as Montaigne did— 
“ On coach horses,” and still make it 
what I please. It shall be a novel, 
if they please, for tliajt is what they 
look for now : so let the Curate be 
the hero, — and the heroine — but must 
it be a love story? Then Iwon’t fore- 
stall the interest, so wiiit to the end; 
and in myneit, Eusebius, we will 
repeat Catullus for the play, and say 
wi^ the announcing *aetbr, con- 

clude mth an e^ter-piece which will be 
expressed in the bills.” 

My dear Eusebius, ever yours, 

Aquiltos^ 
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LESSONS FROM THE FAMINE. 


The two great parties into which 
the country was divided on the sub- 
ject of our commercial relations Mth 
foreign states, maintained principles 
diametrically opposite on the eifects 
to be anticipated from the adoirtion 
of their respective systems. The 
Tree-Traders constantly alleged, that 
the great thing was to increase our 
importations ; and that, provided tliis 
Tvas done, government need not dis- 
quiet themselves about our expor- 
tations, Individuals, it was said, 
equally wdth nations, do not give 
their goods for nothing : if foreign 
produce of some sort comes in, 
British produce of some soft must 
•go out. Both parties will gain by 
the exchange. The inhabitants of 
this country ^vill devote their atten- 
tion to those branches of industry 
in which we can undersoil foreign 
nations, and they will devote their 
attention to those branches of indus- 
try jin which they can undersell us. 
Neither party will waste their time, or 
their labour, upon vain attempts to 
raise produce for which nature has 
not given them the requisite facilities. 
Both will buy cheaper than they 
could have done if an artificial sys- 
tem of protection had forced the 
national industiy into a channel 
which iiatm'C did not intend, and 
experience does not sanction. We 
may be fed by the world, but we ivill 
clothe the world. The abstraction 
of the precious metals is not to be 
dreaded under such, a system, for 
how are the precious metals got but 
in exchange for manufactures^ ? Their 
existence in this country presupposes 
the exit of a proportionate amount of 
the produce of British industry. No- 
body gives dollars, any more than 
com, for nothing. Our farmers must 
take to dairy and pasture cultivation 
to a greater extent than heretofore. 
A certain number of agiicultural^ la- 
boi4p9 niay, it is true, Ikj tliroira 
out of employment by the displacing 
of rural industry in making the tran- 
sition from the one species of countipr 
Ikbour to the other ; but the evil will 


only be temporary, and they wBI 
speedily be absorbed in the vast 
extension of our* inamifacturing in*- 
dustry. High prices need never be 
feared under such a system : a bfiul 
season is never universal over 
world at the same time ; and free-trade 
will permanently let in the superfluity 
of those countries where food is abun- 
dant, to supply the deficiencies of 
those ill which, from native sources, 
it is scanty. ' 

The Protectionists reasoned after an 
entirely difiereut manner. The doe- 
trines of free-trade, they observed, 
lierfcctly just in their application 
difiereut provinces of the same em- 
pire, ai-c entirely misplaced if ex- 
tended to ditferent countries of the 
wxiid,' the more especially if placed 
in similar, or nearly similar, circum- 
stances. The state bf smothered or 
open, hostility in which they arc in 
general pjaced to each other, if their 
interests are at all at Variance; t^e 
necessity of sheltering infant manu- 
facturing industry from th&dangerbua 
competition of more advanced civili- 
sation, or protecting old-established 
agricultural industry fi-om the niinoua 
inroad of rude produce from poorer 
states, in which it is raised cheap^ 
because money is less plentiful, ren- 
der it indispensable that protcetton 
should exist on both sides. If it 
docs not, the inevitable result wili 
be, that the cultivators of the younjg 
state mil destroy the agriculture 
the old and the manufacturers oT 
the old one extinguish the fabrics bf 
the young. This elfect is necessm'^ 
and, to all appearance, w ill ever con- 
tiniie; for the experience of eveiy 
ago lias demonstrated that, so gr^t;^ 
is the efi^.ct of capital and dvilisalm' 
applied to mauuiactures, and so in- 
considerable, comparatively speaMtijj,. 
their influence upon agriculture, that 
the old state can always undersell, tte 
new one in the industry of towns, 
the new one undersell tlie old one, fn 
the industry of the oountiy. • 'Wt 
proof of this is decidve. England^ 
by the aid of the steain-&iglne, din 



, m the manl^tiire of, b9^s&^" 
icpttoh gronr^goixtheban^ofth# 
iges ; but with olji the advantagi^ 
I'^emieal manure and t^e dmihiBj^» 
^ jjs undersold in the supply of ^ood 
he eultivatom on the Mis^Mppi. 

■ * r This being a fixed law of nature, 
^Idently intended to ^chcck the 

K ^h of old states, and promote 
^tension of uoankind in the un- 
^tivated parts of the earth, it is in 
„ i^fdh to contend against it. So vio- 
l^tly does fi-ee-trado displace ind«is- 
on both sides, where it is fully 
. ^tablished, that it is scarcely pos- 
Ittle to conceive that two nations 
{fli^uld at the same time ruh into the 
, frae glaring mistake ; and thcncc 
' |h^.common complaint that no benefit 
IS. gained, but an infinite loss sus- 
tained, by its establishment in any 
one country, and that reciprocity is 
^-one side only. As no adequate 
jbxchange of manufactures for subsis- 
tfnee is thus to be looked for, there 
must arise, in the old state, a eon- 
fUnt exportation ‘of the precious 
metals, attended by frequent v^om- 
mercial crises, and a constant in- 
crease in the weight of direct ta'xa- 
tjon. Should il prove otherwise, and 
lwx> nations- both go into tlie same 
a^^tero, it could lead to no other 
patdt but the stoppage of the growth 
m civilisation in the young one, and 
destruction of national indepen- 
in the old. The fonner would 
x^yer succeed in establishing com- 
merce or manufactures, from the 
^mpetition of the steam-engine in 
^ aged V neighbour; ilie latter would 
b^m%,depeiident for subsistence on 
'me plough of the youn^oue. The 
liaing agricultural stat?^ would be 
<^amed for ever to the condition of 
the s^& ill Poland, or the boors in 
America; the statiouar}' commercial 
tthte woul^ fall into the degrading 
^Ai^ndence of. ancient Komc on riie 
mtfvests of Egypt and Lybia. 

’ JIftd It ixot been for the calamitous 
AMUic c>f the last harvest, in a part 
it mi^it have been difhcult 
to whiich side the weight of 
reasem preponderated in these opposite 
; and probably the people 
the,country would Iiave contmued 
^^^enhanently divided on them, accord- 
ing as theft private interests or wishes 
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^ B Boefety, , 

(amity has interveiiea ;-;^PrQyiq ^ 
hasi. denied for a season, to ode 6f thU 
firWiis of the earth, its jvonted increase. 
The potatp^rot has appealed ; and 
nearly th^ whole subsistenec of . the 
poodle in the south and west of 
Ireland, and in the western High- 
lands of Scotland, has been destroyed. 
Between the failnre in the pQtato 
crop, and tho deficiency in that of 
oats, at least £15*,O0Q,1^0 w'orth of 
tho wonted agricultural produce has 
disappeared in the British Islands. 
And the appeai'anccs which we now 
see ai-ound us are solely and entirely 
to be asciibed to that deficiency. o 
one need be told what these appear- 
ances arc, or how deeply they iiavc 
trenched upon the usual sources of 
prosperity in the empire : they have 
been told again and again, in parlia- 
ment, at public meetings, and in tho 
press, usque ad nauseam. Govern- 
ment has acted, if not judiciously, 
at least in the right spirit ; its errors 
have been those of information, not 
of intention. Tlie monster meetings, 
the flagrant ingratitucTo, the broken 
promises of the Irish Catholics, havo 
been forgotten. England, as a nation, 
has acted nobly ; she has overlooked 
her wrongs ; she saw only her fcllow- 
subjccts in distress. £10,000,000 
sterling have been voted by parlia- 
ment in a single year for the relief of 
Irisli sufi'ei'ing. Magnificent subscrip- 
tions, from the throne downwards, 
have attested the sympathy of tho 
British heart with the tale of Irish 
and lligldand sufO(iriiig. But, not- 
withstanding an these astonishing 
exertions, and notwithstanding tho 
existence of an unprecedented de- 
mand for labour in most pai*ts of 
the country, in consequence of vast 
railway undertakings being pn foot, 
on which at least £30,000,000 a- 
ycar must be expended for three or 
four yoai*s to come, distress is in 
many places most acute, iii all 
severely felt. And what is very 
reipm*kab]e,: and may be, cons^red, 
as % distinctive sign of tholipbies, 
specially worthy of universal atten- 
tion, the sufferlpg^ has, now, spread to 
those classes which are rc- 

moved from the blight of nature, and 
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He bfcyfe" oeen 
. inj^ed by.ttte calamfty 

has occurrScl. ‘ ^ 

That/some xxiilfidns, of cultifdtoirs 
in the sputh^yest of Ireland, . tm<3 
4onie hunted thousand in west 
Highland^ Of Scotland, ^onld be 
involyedf literally speamng, iri thO 
horror of famine, ,in consequence of 
the universal failure of the crop 
which constituted , at once their sole 
object of labour and only means of 
subsistence, may easily be understood. 
That tills alarming failure should raise 
prices of every sort of food to the 
scarcity-level in every part of the 
empire, is equally intelligible; and 
that government, in conformity with 
the universal sense of the nation, 
should, in such an extremity, throw 
open the ports to all kinds qf food, 
and thereby let in an unexampled 
amount of foreign produce to supply 
the failure of that usually raised at 
home, is an equally intelligible con- 
sequence. It may not be coiLsidered 
surprising, that starving multitudes 
should issue in all directions from 
the. scene of. wo in the Emei’ald 
Isle, to seek relief in* the industry 
or charity of Great Britain ; and that 
all the gi'eat towns in the west of the 
island should be overwhelmed with 
pauperism and typhus fever, in con- 
sequence of their being the first to 
be reached by the destructive flood ; 
although it wqs hardly to be expected 
that a hundred aipd thirty-two thou- 
sand applications Jfor relief were to 
be made to the parochial authorities 
of Liverpool in a single week; and 
that they returned thanks to Heaven 
when the influx of InSli paupers was 
reduced to two tkousand a-weekJ 
But the remarkable thing, and the 
thing which the commercial classes 
certainly did not expect, is this: — 
ne catamitg has now reached them* 
selves^ although the hand of Provi- 
dence has only stricken the produc- 
ing agricultural classes. Trade never 
was lower, monied distress never more 
severe, markets of all sorts never 
were .piore rapidly declixing, than 


avtjdHg jBcpOnTATio&a 

of all sorts BAPtnit^ : ’ 

mbBEAsiXG. mantif < 

factories in Xancaslufe and LailatS^ 
shtre are put sfiort time; ^ 
public funds and stockk of all ' 
are filing ; the rate of bailk^* 
advsmces in Scotland is raised to 'fM 
per emt; * seven per cent is charged 
in Livcipool and Glasgow on tailwaC^^. 
advances, and permanent loans 
taken on railway debentures by tfi& 
most experienced persons for th^ 
years at five per cent; the Bank 
of England has raised its discounts ; 
our exports are rapidly declining f . 
and all at a time, when the impbita'*^ 
tion of all sorts of rude produce is m 
an unprecedented scale of magnitude, 
and the warehouses of Liverpool* and 
Glasgow arc literally bursting whfi 
the prodigious mass of grain etored 
in them from all parts of the world ! - 
Fortunately, statistical documents 
exist, derived from oflicial som;Cejif^ 
which demonstrate beyond the pbs^^ 
bility of doubt'the coexistence of thl4 
vast increase in the amount of sttbste**^ ^ 
tcnce imported, and vast diminuHM 
in the amount of manufactures ralst^ 
or exported in all parts of the Brlti^ 
empire! A paper has lately been pre** 
sented to parliament, showing the , 
amount of imports, exports, and ship* 
ping during the year 1846, eompeum 
with 1845 ; fl*om which this important 
and luminous fact is decisively ostabr 
lished, how hard soever it may be to 
comprehend on the part of a large and 
influential portion of our politicians^ 
From it it appears that the amount Of 
subsistence impoited in 1846 was six 
times greater than in 1845^-althQugh 
free-trade only commenced ^^^in the 
middle of jhe former year. It hau 
reached the unparalleled amount in 
the latter year, of grain or flour^ eqeiA^ 
millions and a half quaark^ '^ - 
^atn. The tonnage inwards kM 
turned five xniUions of tons ; the ctis& 
tom-house duties, notwithstand^« 
the numerous reductions of duties ’tm 
imported articles, had risen £700^2(500 
above the preceding year, and, 
kept above £22,000,000 ’ 

Here, then, were all the sources i 


* Viz. per cent on all advances on cash or euirent accounts^ and | 

mission on idl sums overdrawn. 
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imtlitB <]€ prosperity, so far its they de- 
m importations, In a statcof 
i^tmtampled vigour and efficiency. 
Was this attended, as wc were con^ 
alaatly told it would be, by a cof-^ 
rstpo^ing impulse given to our 
Mnics? lias the increased activity 
our niannfactnring cities compen- 
sated for the sterility of so large a 
‘ pjat of our fields ? The fact is just 
^ reverse. Though free-trade has 
only been in operation for the last 
bAx months of 1846, they were sig- 
tudised by a universal decline in all 
th^ principal articlci? of our oxpoi’ta- 
ilen ; and, by the unanimous voice of 
bM practicfid men, trade, so far as ex- 
ports or production is concerned, 
never was In a more de}>ressed state 
than when, so far as imports arc con- 
cerned, it had attained an unprece- 
dented extension. 

Kever was a truer observation thaUr 
is made by the Free-Traders, when 
they assert that goods will not be 
sent* into a nation for nothing'; and 
^thwt, if our imports increase, some- 
Ihlsg that goes out must have re- 
ceived a proportional augmentation. 
They forget only one circumstance, 
which, however, is of some little con- 
eeiqpipncc, namely, that two things 
.may go out, gbods or specie. Wo 
have melancholy proof, in the present 
atote of the money market, that the 
hsl^ter., occurrence has taken place to 
ah Inconvenient and distressing ex- 
tent, aiid that that is the direct cause 
of the extravagant rate of interest 
diarged on bankers’ advances, and 
general scarcity of 'money felt 
^foughout the country. That the 
of the countiy is not only 
shfficieiit, but abundant, is decisively 
proved by the Tact th^ notwith- 
standing the vast extent of the rail- 
way and other undertakings of a 
public character going on both in 


Great Britain and Ireland, govern- 
ment has borrowed the loan of 
£8,000,000 for the relief of Ireland at 
£3^ 78. 6d. per cent. The three per 
cents are about 90, yielding about 
same return for money. But ia 
currency equally abundant?' So. far 
from it, the bankers are charging six, 
and the persons making advafipef^ on 
railway concerns seven per cent.* The 
holder of capital is glad if he can get 
three and a half per cent; but the 
holder of ctirrency will not let his notes 
or sovereigns out of his hand for less* 
than six or seven per cent . Can' tholre 
be a more convincing proof that t&e 
currency of thg*hountry has been un- 
duly drained away, and that the pte*^ 
sent monetary syiStcm, which forbids 
any extension of it in paper when the 
specie is abstracted, is based on a 
wrong foundation V Nor is it .surpris- 
ing thpt the currency should be 
straitcfued when it is notorious that 
eveiy packet whicli goes out , to 
America takes out vast sums to that 
continent to pay for the iiuuienso 
quantities of grain which are brcniglit 
in. . That (frain only began to be felt 
in a serious manner within the last 
two months, because the great ship- 
ments from America took place in 
November and December last, when 
the failure of thcT potato crop in this 
country was fitlly ascertained; and 
consequently, the payments made in 
biDs at three months, required to be 
made in l^bmary and March. And 
when it is recollected that the quan- 
tity of grain imported in' seven 
months only — via. from 5th July 
184C, to 6th’ February 1847 — exceed- 
ed sU millions of quarters, at the very 
time that all our exports were dimin- 
ishing ; it may be imagined how pro- 
digious must have been the drain 
upon the metallic resources of the 
country to make up the balance. * 


* Table showing the quantity of grain, including Hour and meal, entered for home 
poUBumption, from 5th July 1846, to 5th February 1847, from the London Gazette 
returns 

^ Quarters of grain (including Hour and meal) entered ibr qrs. 

. home consumption, in the months from 5th July to 5th 

January as reported, 1st February,;!; 5,148,449 , 

Quantity duty paid in month ending 5tKFeb. 539,418 
Do. do. flour and meal, 427,036 owts. 142,345 

681,763 


Quantity duty paid up to 5th January,. 


6,830,212 



im^l 

Sorely perplexed with redults so 
diann^ii^lly oi^osite to all their doc- 
titneiiis to an increase of importation 
hetnffaeeeesarlly attended with a p;^o- 
poimki^te increase of exportation, 
aipi of all apprehension of an undue 
pressure thence arising on the money 
Hiapkct being chimerical, the Free- 
Tradesa lay it all upon the famine .at 
home or abroad. The potato-rot, it 
is said, has concealed the effects of, 
free-trade; distress in foreign na- 
tions has disabled them to purchase 
our manufactures in return for their 
mde produce ; the increase of British 
importation has come too soon to ope- 
rate as yet on their purchase of our 
manufactures. Here again the facts 
come decisively to disprove the theo- 
retical anticipations. So far has the 
increase of our importations been from 
being sudden, and come last year for 
the first time on foreign nations^ it has 
been remarkably gradual^ and has gone 
on for, years, having receh^ed only a 
great impulse in the articles on whi(;h 
the duty was lessened or removed last 
summer. Our general irapoits have 
steadily advanced for the last three 
years ; and in particular articles the 
same progress has been conspicuous.* 
How, then, has it happened that this 
general, continued, and steady increase 
of imports has issued only in a dimi- 
nution to an alarming extent of ex- 
ports ? And obseiwe, the countries 
from which we liave imported so 
largely last year of graiu and articles 
of subsistence, have not only not suf- 
fered by the scarcity general on the 
Continent, but liavc profited im- 
mensely by it. Ani(»rica has been 


blessed with a splendid mop of ev€@ry ^ 
species of grain ; imd^ in consequeneu; 
of the famine in Mlaiid and severe 
sQurcity in France, pricea of grain hayp 
risen to triple their former amount in 
the United States. It has risen so> 
much ill the southern states of Russia,',. . 
that the Emperor of Russia has pro*^, , 
hiblted the further exportation of it * 
from the Black Sea. But all these 
floods of wealth flowing into the great 
grain states froni the failure of the 
crops in France and Ireland, have been 
unavailing to produce any increased 
activity in orn^ manufactures. On the 
contrary, they are all declining ; and 
oiir immense importations of food are 
almost. all paid for in direct exporta- 
tions of the precious metals. 

In truth, the general de])ression of 
manufactiires in all the chief seats of 
our fabrics is so serious, that it is oVi- 
deutly owing to a much more general 
and stringent cause than the dedine, 
considerable as it is, in our exports: 

It is not a decrease of two millions ’ 
out of fifty -three millions— ‘in othdr 
words, of les.s than sifive-and-twentieik 
part— which will explain the general 
j)utting of mills in Lancashire and 
Lanarkshire on shoi-t time, the fall in 
the value of all kinds of stock and 
general decline in the vent for aU 
kinds of manufactured produce. It 
is in the home markets that the real 
and blighting deficiency is experi- 
enced. And what is the cause of this 
decline in the home market? The 
Free-Traders are the first to tell ua 
what has done it. It is the famine in 
Ireland. Tlic total manufactured pi'O- 
ducc of the island is certainly not 




In bond, Sth February, 68,03.0 

Bo. do. flour and meal, 318,240 cwts. 1 06,080 

175,019 


Quantity in qrs. of duty paid and presently in bond, I nni; 
from month ending Sth July to Sth Feb j ^ * 


* ' Imports, total official 
Sugar, cwts. - . 
Tea, lbs. ’ 

Coffee, lbs. ' 

Butter, cwts. 

Cheese, cwts. 

Live animals, No. 
Brandy, 

Geneva, 

Rum, 


1844. 

value, j875, 441,555 

4,139,983 
41,369,361 
31,391,297 
. 180,965 

212,286 
8,007 
1,033,650 
. , 14,937 

2,198,870 


1845. 

j£85,281,958 

4,880,780 

44,195,321 

34,318,121 

240,118 

258,246 

34,426 

1,058,777 

15,536 

2,469,485 


1646. 

5,231,818 
46,728,208 
36,781,391 , 
255,130 
327,490 
140,762 
1,515,954 
40,266 
2,683,516 




Le^mJ^om fhs Famine. 

P'&ider £200,000,000 * annually, of deflciont tnay amount to that valno. 

Bomewfaat above £51,000,000 J^t^Jbreign agivMitured pt^ 

IB for, the foreign markets of the world, equal or greater cmoumt^^ kae bem 
What is a deficiency of £2,000,000 in potted. Six millions of quarters, be* 
^^Ouchamaas? If that had been the tween grain of all sorts and 4<3^ur, 
/ Wy decline that had taken place, it have been entered for home consimtp- 
wnuld have been scarcely perceptible, tion in seven months preceding 5th 
/ and would have loft no visible effects February 1847. Taking these quar- 
. , on our commercial activity or general ters, on an average, as worth" fifty 
vj^sperity. It is clear tliat the gi*eat shillings to the consumer — ^which is 
^ falling on must have been in the home certainly no extravagant estimate, 

. market. Nor is it difficult to see how seeing wheat, is up at scventy«nine 
this has happened. Fifteen millions* shillings — we shall have, then, six 
worth of agricultural produce has dis- millions of quarters, worth fifteen 
. appeared ; ]mces of wheat have risen millions sterling. The home a^icnl- 
in consequence to 80s. arquartcr, and tural produce that has failed is just 
, oats in a still higher proportion ; and equal in value to the foreign agriciUtural 
« an alarming drain upon^ the metallic produce that has been impoitod. The 
resources of the country’ taken place, distress that prevails, therefore, is not 
It is this which has paralysed the owing to any deficiency of food for 
^ manufactures and depressed the com- man or animals in the, United Kingdom, 
, melee of the countiy. And when it is for as much has come in, of foreign 
recollected that the home market ig)w produce, as has disappeared of do- 
,,iGon3umes little sliort of £150,000,000 mostic.' It is entirely to bo ascribed 
^q.^y6ar, it may .easily be conceived to the supidanting, in the nationed 
r ^hat a serious check to industiy a subsistence^of a large part of home pro- 
. diminution to the amount of even an dace by an equally large part qf foreign 
i^ighth or a tenth of the usual domestic produce. And in the social, com- 
• , purchases must occasion. mcrcial, and national effects which wo 

The Free-Traders say, that the sec around us, wo may discern, as in a 
famine in Ireland has concealed the mirror; not merely the probable but 
enects of the adoption of their system certain effects of such a substitution 
of policy ; and that all the distress if perpetuated to future times, 
and suffering which has ensued is to Tliis view of the subject is of such 
be ascribed to that cause. ^Srom the vast importance that wc deem it im- 
observations now made, however, it possible to impress it too strongly on 
is apparent that the cflcct of the famine our readers. We have been always 
has been, not to conceal the effects of told that the great thing is to secure 
jSree-trade, but to aecelerate them, a great importation ; that such a thing 
■For what has the famhie done? It must necessarily lead to a coiTCspoud- 
has simply caused fifteen millious* ing increase of exportation ; — tliat all 
worth of domestic agricultural pro- apprehension about the imports being 
* duce to ibe exchanged for fifteen mil- paid in gold, and not in manufactures, 
^ lions’ worth of foreign agiicultural are chimerical ; — that the sooner the 
produce. The potato crop, which inferior lands in the British islands go 
has perished in Ireland, is estimated out of cultivation the better; — that 
at ifoeen millions’ worth ; and, sup- ample food for the inhabitants will be 
posing that statement is a litUe obtained from foreign states ; and that 
exaggerated, it is probable that, tak- the agriculturists thrown out of em- 

a into account the simultaneous ployment by the chaugo will be rapidly 
ure in the crop of oats, both there absorbed, and more profitably employ- 
and in Great Britain, the total amount ed in sustaining our extended manu* 
of home agricultural produce that is factures. Well, the thing has been 


^ In 1540, the total amount was estimated at £180,000,000, of which £47,000,000, 
stt ihat period, was for exportation, and £13*3,000,000 for the home markets Ab this 
£47,000,000 had swelled^ in 1848, to ££3,000,000, it is reasonable to suppose that 
those for the home market had undergone a d^lar increase, and are now about 
£200,000 annaally4--^e<^cAw»a»’si8iat. Tablet for 1842, p. 4£. 
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mm jvipidS^ thaa was * j^ad British a 9 fi«»dtdr% itisjfc^ 
iiwitidpaied* The £¥ee-Traders con- heing^ stricken with 
iMupd^edii^ 'snhstitii^^ foreign hand of PiOvidenca^ in^ the^^poiiim 
I forniritish agrieultural prodace^to the and worst cultiyated part of m 
ezteeutoftmen or twenty miUkms as been suffered gradiial^i4#'l 

ObnMMSt desiralde result; but they only waste away^ under the effocts 
lamated it could not be looked for gpat and incieasing foreign 
*lbc three or fbar years. It would take tion in all parts of the etnpir6j^&e4 
that time to beat down the British destruction of home produce wetdd* 
faifim; to convince the cultivators of have been equally extensive, but it • 
inferior lands of the foUy of attem^it- would have been more g:eneral. 
ing a competition with the great grain would havb risen to as greet 
disitricts of the Continent. Providence amount, but it would not have been 
has done the tUng at once. We have so painfully concentrated in parlSctdar 
get on at railway speed to the bless- districts. Hundreds would not hhve 
lags of the new system. Free- trade been dying of famine in Sklbbeiden ; 
was to lead to tbe much-desired sub- seed-corn would not have been awaiht«* 
stHution of six million quarters of ing in Skye and Mull ; cultivation 
home for six million quarters of would not have been abandoned in 
foreign grain in three years^ But the Tipperary; but the cessation dt agii- 
potato-^rot has done it ih one. The cultural produce over the wh<d«'j||n- 
tree<»trade rot could not have done it pire would have been quite asgopat, ; 
nearly so expeditiously, bnt4ttrould Low prices would have done thallpl8t<^ ’ 
bave done it as effectually. It is a ness as effectually, though not qtd^ SO 
total mistake, therefore, to represent speedily, as the pestilencerwhM^has 
the fanune in Ireland add the West smitten the potato-fidd. WbsiM^er 
Scotland, as an exteraal calamity casts his eye on the tnbli^ of piie^ 

, which has concealed the natural efl’ects given below'^for twenty years id 












LUBttt once see that, 

boyhood of the bmeting warehaomk 
But then they wiH bb absorbed itf tIH 
great manufacturing distsicts, ‘where 
thdr Id^ur-will be more profitable 
ta themsdlyes andothmn, than in their 


[e system, as large an 

„ brei^, produce, .tod- 

^hinsiye a contraction of home, 

^as ' taken place this^year is to be 
ij^m^ntly looked for. The 
p0fta.llbiC and return of the precious native wilds I* Ye»y there is a 
fid^fils, an^ Contraction of credit now of absorption goes on, on the 
^asso/£ttressing, may be expected 


permanent.' l?rovidence has 
us a warning of the eftects of 
I jWW? ipoliey, befpre they have become 
We have only to siip- 
! the pidsent state of commerce 
manufactures lasting, and we 
a clear vision of the blessings of 
I me-tradc^ > 

^ ; Ngr is"%ere any difficulty in un- 
derstanding how it happens that the 
y ^bstitution pf a large portion of 
pg^, for an equal amount of home- 
iwiif produce, occasions such dis- 
aQlppus effects, and in particular proves 
so injarions to the commercial classes, 

' whq in the first instance generally 
' afippuse they are to be benefited by 
, .the change. If two or three millions 
N Uf rural labourei*s in the poorest 
; ajad worsl^'cultivated districts of the 
island, are tlirown out of employment, 
either by a failure in the vegetable on 
. which alone, in their rude state, they 
.)caii employ their labour, or by the 
substitution of foreign for 
fr ibme produce in the supply of food 
i. . fio^ the people, it is a poor compensa- 
tldfi to them to say that an equal 
a^^oimt of foreign grain has been 
thought into the commercial empo- 
tittius of the empire — that if they will 
: leavu Skibbereen or Skye, and come 
>■ JUverpool or Glasgow, they will 
nd. warehouses amply stored with 
^gnain, which at the highest current 
. pHues ^ey will obtain to any extent 
they. mire. The plain answer is, 
that they are starving; that their 
employmeali as well as subsistence is 
gene; that they have neither the 
i^eans of transport, nor any money to 


rence of^sueh a ci-isis ; but it is not. 
the absoi^on of Jaboui^ by capital, 
but of capital by pauperism. FIqo^ 
of staiTing destitutes inundate every 
steam-boat, harbour, and road, on 
the route to the scene of wo ; amt 
while the interior of the warehouses 
in the gi-eat commercial • cities are 
groaning beneath the weight of foreign 
grain, the streets in their vioinity are 
thronged by starving ‘multitudes, 
who spread typhus fever wherever 
they go, and fall as ' a permanent 
burden on 'the poor-rates of the yet 
solvent portions of the community. 

And the effect of this importation of 
foreign *grain, from whatever cause H 
arises, necessarily is to prevent this 
absorption of rural pauperism by 
manufacturing capital, to which the 
Free-traders so confidently look for 
the adjustment of society after the 
change has been made. The nations 
who siipjdy us with grain do not want 
our manufactures. They will not .buy 
them. What they want, is qut 
money. They have not, and will not 
have, the artificial wants requisite 
for the general purchase of manufac- 
tures for a century to come. Genera- 
tions must go to their graves during 
the transition from rustic content to 
dfviHsed wants. America has seAt us 
some millions of quarters of grain this 
year, but there is no increase in her 
orders for gur manufactuf^es. On the 
contrary, they are diminishing. Even 
theFreeTradc J oumals now admit this ; 
constrained by the evidence of their 
senses to admit the entiiA failure of 
all their predictions.* The reason ia 
evident. They want pur money, and 


^ " iTlie ex<^6sive oonsuipptioii of these and oth^ articles has, hfwerer, led 
tea dyain of bullion to the extent of three millions and a half, while, upon a mcmerate 
' edibputatidja)|.ihey would appear to call fpr thaee times t^t jamounC ^^^This is to bo 

: ^'by two faotS-The first = 

‘ asf nave eonsumed^'since 

dyeatiujgup f^mer resoryes, ev Irllllill VUJT OWUI1...V1 «kJ|||W9’---VVUC;V, nvo, 

krelow;' ahd,n»t, because we have diminished our impomiidnsbfraw material 
^ ly** * remarkable degree, aid hence, while paying for provisions, Jiava lessened our 
li' ^jiMial paymenli on score. Here, loo, in like manner, toe hate been drawing upon 


1i and if they is only five or six si 
mannfadnre's are begiutting there can bo no^nesi 



Hl^w in, in enlarged quantities, in 
oonseqoence of our purchase of their 
glfiUn^T they will soon stop the indmc 
% a taiiff. This is wha| we did, when 
situated as they are^t is what all 
maiihlnd will,^ and must do, in similar 
circumstances. It was distinctly pcr- 
ceiTed and f^told by the Protection-* 
ists that this effect would follow fi'om 
fre^trade, and that, unless some- 
.thing was done to enlarge the cur- 
reiicy to meet it,' a commercial crisis 
would ensue. These words published 
.a year ago might pass for tho histoiy 
of the time in which we now live : — 
“ Under the proposed reduced duties 
during the next three years, and tri- 
fling duty after that period on all sorts 
of grain, there can bo no doubt that a 
very great impulse will be gi^en to the 
corn-trade. It being now ascertained, 
by a comparison of the prices during 
the last twenty years, that there is 
annually a difference of from twenty 
to thirty shillings a- quarter between 
the price that wheat bears in the Bri- 
tish islands and at the shores of the 
Baltic, while the cost of importation 


there can bonaqnestigg that tl)^ C|Ml|| 
ingof the poi1». wiff owsa^ion ’ 
large importation of fomgn grain. M > 
may reasonably be expected* tha^ in 
the space of a few y^i^, the qiliRtll^; 
imported will amount to foitr*(i^ykfli 
mUlioM of {ptarters 
which the price paid by the importdlil^ • 
cannot be supposed to be less, on fhni 
most moderate calculation, than seveHL' 
or eight millions sterling. The expe^ 
rience *of the year 1839 sufiicienti^* 
tells fts what will be thciiffect of sueh 
an importation of grain, paid for^^as 
it must-be, for the most part in specie, « 
upon the general monetarg^ concert 
and commercial prosperity of the sm- ' 
pire. It is well known that it Was 
thiscondition.of things which produced 
the coniVncrcial crisis in this count^J 
led to three years of unp]*ccedent6d - 
suffering in the manufacturing dli^ 
tricts, and, as is affirmed, destroyed 
property in the manufacturing dis^'^ 
tricts of liancashire, to the amCunt id 
£40,000,000.”* - 

Lastly, the famine has taught th# 
emph*c an important lesson mto Irisb^ 
Kepcal. For many years past, that 


our reserves. Our manufactures have been carried ou with hemp, flax, and cott(ni^< 
which had been paid fur in former years, and we have left ourselves at the present 
laoment short of all these articles', the stock of the latter alone, on the let of January 
last,. as compared with the preceding year, being 545,790 against 1,060,560 balef. 

are not only poorer, therefore, by all the bullion we have lost, hut by all the 
stock we have thus consumed. ^ . 

This process cannot go on any longer. We have now no accumulations to eat into, 
and must, consequently, pay for what we use. Concurrently, therefore, with out 
importations of corn and other provisions, (which are now going on at a much greater 
rate^^nd at much higlier prices than in 1846,) and juit in proportion as they beget 
a demand for our manufactures, we roust have importations of raw material. Larg^ 
purchases of hemp and flax are alleged to have been made in tho north of Europe,' 
for spring shipment, and cotton from the United States is only delayed by the vrrmt ^ 
of ships. Wool from Spain, Und the Mediterranean, saltpetre, oil-seeds, &c., fiaettr', 
India, and a host of minor articles, have also been kept back by the same cause, ihd < 
pour in upon us to make up our deficiencies directly any relaxation shall take pUi^, 
(if such could he forseeen) of the universal influx of grain. In this way, ipst sis 
osi^se of deiratnd diminishes the other will increase, and the balance %il l»be kept ^ 4 . 
against us for a period to which at present it is impossible to fix a limit. ‘ ^ 

“ We thus ses that no call that can possibly arise for our manvfactures can^hate the 
effect of preventing a continuous drain of bullion. That a large trade will occur no 
one can doubt, buX at present it is sdarcely eVen in prospect. From Inoia and Chiiut 
each account coi^s less favourable than before ; from Russia we are told that * no 
gribatdomand can be expectjsd fdr British goods under the present high dutiea/ ioa 
tkst country ; while even from the United States, the point from whence relief J 
most tapidly oom^, we heafof a shrewd copyiction that we are approaching a 
oflowpriceSi and' that, consequenlly, for the present ' the less they order brom aa 
better.'"— TVmrs, March 10, 1^. ^ ^ 

* EnOand in 1815 <iiKl 1846, pp. v-vli. Preface to thflrd editioa, pubUthed k . 




'luMi hee;B ««iitcidBe4, 

bg demM4 .« 

Usifin, and the ihcwiMat entf^ 
the Irish perale iroVpietf&tlj 



[April. 


MB. Knghnd hu. rqiUed to 
BehKteH duoonr, the disgraeefiil 
UijpratitDdfit bj troti^ ten milliole 
stmhig in a ringlo year to relieve the 
diatresaes irhich the heedteMnese and 
inddenoB of the Irish had.bronght upon 


jl'fid th^di their distr^es have been . themselves. Ifewy advisedly, brou^ 
tlMig te rim oppiesriim oft^ Hipon aenuehit. ' For, mMkrwy^y 


IB are these menaces now? Had 
ideoeeDtiidshedvthem hverimt' 
1‘thrilf pfsy^— heel England Out the 
ahipet M' Mr Boeback stud, and let 
8^ where wouid Ireland have 
l^.al^ moment? Drifting away 
the ppsan of starvation. Let thb 
hsach them their dependence upon 
arigoboHTS, and let' aqother fact 
^ eptan their eyes to what those neigh- 


drcmnstiuicel toe destmetion of toe 
potato crop has been jnst aa compete, 
and the fow of ttnepdipid has been jnst 
aa entirely swept away in the West 
Highlands of Scotland, as in ireland, 
but Mere has been no grraat of public 
money to Scotland. Ihe camM Ando- 
Soxons have given of aii. tetoedis- 
contented, mataxed'Crael in toe Eme- 
rald isle. 


4’ 
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M. DE TOCQUEVII-LE.* 

M. De Tocqueville is one of the manners, glorious episodes, andli^t^. 
greatest, perhaps the very gi-eatcst, of stirring recollections, are nol lost upon 
the political philo.so])hers of the present him, but they have not closed his eyes 
day. Alone of all his Contemporaries, to thp numerous evils which t^y 
his best works will bear a comparison ' brought in their train. Modern times; ' 
with those of Machiavclli and Bacon, with their general activity, vast 
Less caustic and condensed than Taci- achievements, and boundless anticipa^ 
tus, less imaginative and eloquent tions, have produced their full eil^t on 
than Burke, * he possesses the calm his thongittfnl mind ; but they have 
judgment, the discriminating eye, and not rendered him insensible to the 
the just reflection, which have ira- perils with which they arc fraught, 
anortalised the Florentine statesman He is a Burke without his imagina- 
and the English philosopher. Bom tion— a Machiavelli without his crimes^ 
-and bred in the midst of the.vehemcnt M. T)c Tocqueville, itis well known, 
strife of parties in his own country, is a. Arm believer in the progress of 
placed midway, as it were, between society to a general system of equality^ 
the ruins of feudal and the rccon- and popular government. He thinl^ 
strnction of modern society in France, that, for better or for worse, this ten- 
he has surveyed the contest with an dency is inejritable ; that all efforts ta 
impartial gaze. He has bifought to resist it are vain, and 'that true wis* 
the eitamination of republican insti- doin' consists in accommodating pur« 
tutlons in the United States, the eye selves to the new order of things, and^ 
of calm reason and the i>owcrs of making the transition with as little' 
philosophic reflection. The war-cri(;^, confusion and individual distress 
the illusions, the associations of may*be. America he considers as t&e 
neither party have been able to dis- type of what Europe is to become;' 
tnrb bis steady mind. Though a man though he has grievous misgiving as 
of rank, descended, as his name indl- to the Anal result of such a prosti^«' 
cates, of an ancient family, he is not tion of the great interests of society aa 
bigoted in favour of the old r<^gime ; haa^there taken place, and IS too 
though belonging to a profession road a scholar not to know t^t it 
where strenuous worts can alone on- was in^tho institutions o£«the Bykati* ' 
sure success, he Is not blind to the tine empire that a similar levelMng 
dangers of the new order of things. The resulted in ancient times. Butbeiw 
feudal ages, with their digniAed thus a devgut believer, if not iii 

^ -u— -i — 

* Hiitoire Philosopkiqui du Regne dt Louit Jf F. Par M. Consie Dil 
V 1 LLS. 2 Yols. Paris, 1847. 
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mFtrOB 

l£i^, hti ijpvMp^^ol tlie 
yikui^ whign 'ho ][M>May8 (be 
"Mth udiiish the new Girder of 
_ ^ la atteiided: Albne bf all tfco 

inemms, he has fixed the pubtfe at- 
^ientifib upon the realAanferef phrelj 
phplsibHcaii ihstitations ; he firet has 
j;tjPleeirtl^ In their working in Atnerica, 
^hbireit » that the lasting pedl ia to 
apprehended^ Passing the 
tteneil, anfibringf and confiscations 
r '^hich the transition from aris- 
ascendency to democratic 
ret^ia necessarily attended, he has 
Itexamih^ with a semtinising eye the 
^actieaJ Working of the latter system 
^ In the United States, where it had 
fd^en long established and was in pa- 
^fie nad&pntcd sovei*eignty. He has 
^demonstrated that in such cirenm- 
it is fiot the weakness but the 
bf the ruling power in the 
ftdte which id the gieat dange and 
^ thhftthieinaoy-lieaded despot, acting by 
of a subservient press niid ser- 
juries, speedily becomes as foi-mid- 
th i^sl fi^edom as ever "Eastern 
%^tauu with his despotic power and 
'liilnisd guards has proved. ^ 

^ Th;0 works of this very eminent 
however, ai^ by no means of 
wM>Ht> The last two volumes of 
%iW Demooratie mi Anierique” are 
Ifiibi^or to the first. In the latter, 
S%|fi^hed out with a roaster hand, 
the object of his study, 
SU fifUidtical, working of democratic 
Stmdons, when entirely frdb from 
imp^imehts which, it was al-- 
eoseeided. or thwarted their 
in thh .Old Wodd. Ho 
I’esults of the repnb- 
r^fieiple ^ a^new statbi without ' 
%eibd{tafy noWlUy, * cstabUahed 
or fuatimiftl debt ; un^ttered 
^ fHfimogpnitnfe, pauperism, brpro- 
iaiSfiuybrpinent ; sifiTaanded by 
sss lid^a of ewoeeding (hrtHity « 
Eui^pou know- 
thdm into enltivation, 

B ttinrgy fif tb^ Au^o-Sunon 
Viont tho mtdsion of Japhet 
ear^ niidnubdua it* 

I liad bev# seen^^ probably 
trill the 

i ‘V ^ laanelicd into 

‘ atimi&s, and effect, 



good or- 11 ^^ wttfri|K>'* 

nm<m abcimcy'Wtid,^^^^ be#i- 

ebn^. The athdy and deUneal^nOf 
such an expeiiihpnt^ in sucIl^diBsam- 
Stances, and bn such a scale, bj^ a 
competent observer, must have been 
an oteeot of the behest interest at 
aay irnio ; bat what must it be when 
Chat obsei'^er is a man of the capacity 
and judgment of M. d>e''Xocque^lle ? 

The letter vohtiiiistof tbeeame work, 
however,' have dqsped' iuta^ \ tanero 
doubtful matters, and haye Jbrought 
foi-waid more questionable (pinions. 
The inquisitive mind, philosophic ttnen, 
and deep reflection of the in- 

deed, are -every where conspicuous; 
but his opinions do not equally as in 
the first two volumes boar .the signet 
mark of truth stamped upon thum. 
They are more si)cculativc and fanci- 
ful ; founded ratlier onjcontemplation 
of future, than observation of present- 
effeets. When De Toc^mviUe psinted 
the unrestrained working Of demperaey 
on poUtioal thought and parties, os he 
saw it around him in the eontse of 
ills residence in Amimica, be drew a 
picture which all, in cihnmstaaces ai 
all similar, must at once have re- 
cognised os trastwortli$^, bscaujie it 
was only an extension of what fiiey 
bad wmessed in their own vicinity* 
But when hs extended these effects 
so far as .he has done in Ins later 
volumes, tomaiiiienlfOpinieiul, habits, 
and the iiitei’course of the sexes, the 
attempt seemed overstruiied. The 
theory, beyopd all qiiestiott just te a 
.certain point, was pushed too fiur* H* 
De Teoqueville^s great fepatarion, 
'cordinglyt has been somewhat im- 
paired by the publipatioff of hta last 
two volumes on democracy in Ants-* 
Hca; and it is to tlie- fiM two that 


recurs 1 

ing of the popular syidei]|.' 

PerhaiMh teo, there is another, and 
a still more eogent^ reason 
reputation of thk ]|^oimhef liMi 
not ebnthmed «o gensbal ehfidst 
was, "Tlus is bk n^|nef<ia%. BcA 
the i^great paniet wrideh -mvldo^ fibe 
world' tufindrto hk''wesliAMti'..ita 
firbt apfieiieimee wt«hvat4#iy;iw^^ 
hope of diseeirorifigiinoi^^^ faWror*^ 
able to their reflective viewssu 
they Both ibund 

numerous mm' and olMMwvidlmis of 



tihe |»dtii$s 

M iMl9 : MMo^ 

4fi^ «i|ofat ii4s 6|& .an 
. ii^ 'PiBiiiam; an#, is tha .;iRidat ,of a 
alionia of pmiaa ftom Uberalfk and 
aoBsoirati^esi M. DaTooqueviUe took. 
k» place aa rae iinst political pMlo- 
aopner of the age*. .Bitt in prooeas of 
time; both dts^vered somethings in 
. Mb o^niona which thejr would rather 
had ^en omitted. The popular party 
were .displeased at seeing it proved 
the great ^and^ virtuous middfe 
classes of society could establish a des- 
podsiii a»' com{dete,aiid more iri'esist- 
iblo, than anyi^ltaiin of Asia : thearis- 
tocratiC^ at-ilnding*the opinion of the 
anthor not disguised that the ten- 
dency to democracy was irrcsistibic, 
and that, fsr good or for evil, it had 
irrevocably, sot in upon human affairs. 
But present eelebrity is scldoni- a test 
of intnre fanse ; in matters of tlioiight 
and roffection, scarcely ever so. What 
makes a didactic author populai'^ at 
the moment is, the coincidence of his 
t^nions with tiiose of his readers, in 
the main, and the tracing' them ont 
to some consequences as yet new 
to them. '#liat gives him fame with 
futurity is, his having, boldly i*esisted 
general delusions, and violently, and 
to the great vexation of his conteiii- 
poraiieSf ffrat demoiistrated the er- 
roneous nature of many of their opin- 
loDS^ which subsequent experience 
has slievm to be falser ^^Pfesent 
atid future time,*’ says Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, are rivals ; he who pays 
court to the one, must lay his account 
with being discountenanced by the 
other.” ' We au^* the more favour- 
wSUf fttr M. Be llocqueville's lasting 
from bis being no Kmger quqtod 
party writera bn either side of the 
qpwotibas wfakh divide society; 

K. de ToequevUie csdis tlm histoiy 
hie hae imoently published, and which 
fUrmb the snlij^t of this article, A 
of the Beign of 
ImuisXVl”^' We regret the title : we 
Mtp an ^Inethietlve aveimon to 
iffrmr i^llosopldc histories. Those 
Ihat^re&yttre^Bo, invariably shun the 
wame. Bbbeileeu, in ills tot volume 
tff Charles V. ;; Csu^t in lds>^ Civll- 


Bssais 

the huit W 

ItalieiuMSk” haae Himnied^ 
losc^y of history ,to, the 
foGlaon; but none of thfua thomlit of 
eaUfog^their imiiidilMl works; >^ 3 phik^ ;^ 
Sophie Histories.” Schlegel haa^iil^ I 
ten an admirable book not iluprc^^ij^Hfr; 
styled*^ the PhUost^hp of 
but it avoa^edly is not a history, 
a review . of the general conchisionnf^' 
which seemed dedudble from it. Beii^* 
suet eiititlcdii- his^ celebrated Wor^ ' 
^ Histoire Universelle,” without a 
word of philosophy. ^ In truth, *])hiF , 
losophy, though a comilary from hia» 
tory, is not its primary object. That is,, 
and ever must be, the narrative of 
liumaii events. Not but what the jio- 
blest and most important lessons of pht<* . 
losophy may and should be deduced 
from history ; but they should be ^ , 
duced^ not made the main object of tlia; 
work. The reason is obvious: history V 
is addressed to the great body of man* 
kind ; to most of wltom, naiTative.pf 
event, if told in an agreeable manbfijr, ^ 
tnay be made an objhct of idterei^ ;. 
but to not one in twenty of 
g(mei*al or philos<^hic couclusions.fiv^' 
can be a matter of the smalleist ooih . 
cem. History, in truth, is much 
nearly allied to pootiy, oratoi^ mA ^ 
painting. The drama is but the.cX.- 
pansion of iU touching^ scene8,7*’ 
painting, tlve' i^presenta&n of Jijto 
iiecting events. Even to the 
who are gift^ by nature with\.m6 
power of abstract thought, it is ofjl^ 
hazardous to push inalters to wcaiH 
elusion too openly, lingard evhn^ 
the profoond knowledge of the 
heait by which the. Church of . 

has ever been distingnisbed, wheii«i|a ' 
his skikhl iian-ative, oomeealad jtiQ: C 
Roman Cathcdic save in the frlola1vl|||b^^ 
he brought forward. It .b' vM! 
enlist self Jove on the skin of trutJn j; 


as those which the reader 

htmUelf ho himself has Itad^ A Um.,. 

share in drawing. Like 

images which were withheld A r 

funeral of Junta, they ari^ ofoily .||e vi 

more presezit to the mmd 

are withdi^wn from the dgit; f 


f Fhi^pligu$ d« Jt^gAe ds Zioaili JtjT* 




tL TodqnevUl^ 

by prefixiiig ibid title to woiic, to 
prepaid bis readers for ^bbt they woi*e, 
/ "O^ect. He does nOt aim at tnraldo]^ 
; interesting narrative. Though 
!;^^sbed> as the extracts we shall 
':2H"e will abundantly testify, of Cotisi- 
. ^rablepolver of description, and rising 
it times* into strains of touching 
(b(|^uein^, it is hot his object to ren- 
hi^ work attmetive in cither of 
tbese ways. Had it been so, he would 
bSaW chosen a diderent subject; he 
,“^uld have selected (ho glories of 
/.fjfOiiis XIV. which preceded the dis- 
, of the Rcvolntion ; the glones 
^ the empire, which followed it. His 
tell of 'mind is not dramatic; he is 
, neither poetic in his imagination, nor 
;pf4ldrial in his description. Consi- 
oj^ing the close connexion between 
'tesG^ arts and liistory, these ai-e very 
dedciencics, and must over 
pfySrCht his work from taking its 
place beside the masterpieces in this 
department of literature. It will not 
bear a comparison with the dramatic 
story of Livy, the icaiistic nerve of 
- Balhisf^ the profound observation of 
Tacitus, or the pictorial page of Gib- 
bon. But, regarded as a picture of 
the .moral causes working in society, 
imtenor to a great and memorable 
iOOtivulsion, it is entitled to the highest 
praise, and will ever be viewed as a 
most valuable /jrcAWnaTy volume to 
"telnost impo^aiit period of European 
history. 

‘ M, de Tocqucville posseses one most 
important 'i|uality, in addition to his 
/C^m judgment and discriminating 
*»agacity. • His moral and religious 
'j^indples are not only iinexception- 
imblcVbut theyarefoundedon the sound- 
est aifd mbsT enlightened basis. Hu- 
iniftnc without being sentimental — 

f loral bnt not uncharitable — ^religious 
ut not fanatical — ho surveys society, 
its actors ' mid its crimes, with the 
>'eye cyf enlightened philanthropy, exjie- 
rienced reason, and Christian charity. 
sHe is neither a .fierce, imperious 
' Homisli bigot like Bossuet, nor a re- 
lentlm Calviriisttc theologian like 
^'©^Aiibi^d^ nor a seofilng infidel like 
^yoltalm Deeply Irfpi-essod with 
the vHftl importance of religion to 
the ^cmnoral and eternal welfare of 
* inanMno, be'is yet eniightened enough 
; to see that ^ all ‘ systenh^> of religious 
^ ^belief have much to recommend them, 


ahd' risjiscitiil te Utdnslitms doctHn# 
that salvation can be obtained^ only" 
by the mettiberB of any particaii^ 
sect; He sees mnch good in idl 
ligiotts; much evil in many of thehr 
supporters, lie is a Roman Catholic ^ 
but ho is the iu'st tO condenin the 
frightful injustice of the tevocatlon 
of the Edict of Nantes ; he does net 
doom the whole members of ' the 
Church of England to damnation, at 
so many of onr zcahms sectarians do 
the adlicrents of the Church of Romoi 
It' is a rcmarkible and most conso- 
latory circumstance, ' that these just 
and enlightened views on the subject 
of religion, and its beneficial influetifo 
on society, arc' fiow entertained by 
all the deepest thinkers and onost 
brilliant writers in France. There ia 
not an*intellcct which rises to a cer- 
tain level now in that countiy- — ^not a 
name w.hich will be known a hhndi'cd i 
years hence, which is not thoixiUghly 
Christian in its^ principles, Xkat^ at 
least, is one blessing which has resulted 
from the Revolution. Chateaubriand, 
Guizot, Lamartine, Vilmain, Dc Too* 
queville, Michelet. Sismondi, Amadeo 
ThiciTy, Berangcr, Barante, belong to 
this bright band, AVhfti such men, 
differing so widely in every other re* 
s)>cct, arc leagued togetber iirdefbuco 
of Christianity, we may regard .as a 
passing evil whatever profligacy the 
works of ViefBr Hugo, Engene IS^ue, 
and Sand, pour forth upon the Pari- 
sian world and middle classes through* 
out France. *Thcy, no doubt, indi- 
cate clearly enough the state of genoo^ 
ral opinion at this time. But what 
then? Their gi'eat* compeers,, the 
giants of thought, foreshadow wdiat it 
will be. The profligate novels, iiseit* 
tious drama, and irreligious ophiloits 
of the middle clksk now in; France, are 
the result of the infidelity and'wkked* 
ness which produced the Reivolution* 
llie opinions of the great men wlio 
have succeeded the school of theiElt* 
cyclopedie, who have beep tauji^t .by 
the suffering it produced, wilL form t)Mi 
character of afuturegeneration^ Public 
opinion, of which we hear so much, 
is never any thing dtse than rfie 
echo of the thoughts of 
men half a It talrea 

that time for idea's to4ow down from' 
the derated to the in%ior level. .Thb 
great nfeveiviUlopt, they dnly originate. 
Tlieif chief efforts are always made 




'm «,f^itt<^tQj(bepreyti«li)>g<^iniona 
, which they are eurroundoi Thtjiifie, 

ijjs (hat a powei€ul mind is always 
uneasy when it is not in tlie minority 
on any sulbjeGt wliieh excites general 
attention. . . ' 

i The reign of Louis XY. is pecu- 
liarly favourable for a writer possessed 
of the philosophic mind, calm judg- 
i^nt, and c6utemplative turn of M. 
de. Tocqiicviile. It was then that the 
many causes which concurred to ])ro- 
duec the Uevohition>wero brtmght to 
maturity. We say ^rouf/ht to moJtu- 
fity : for, great as were the corniprioiis, 
enormous the ]irofligacy of that reign, 
and of the regency whicli preceded it, 
it woiild be absurd to su]>p>)se that It 
was during them alone tliat the causes 
which produced the terrible conviil- 
eiou began to operate. They were 
only brought to maturity — but the 
catastrophe undoiibtcdly wqji acce- 
lerated by the vic(js that succeeded 
the reign of Louis XiV., not so much 
by the evils they inflicted on the 
people, as by the corruption whicli they 
spmid among the defenders of the 
throne. Tlnjy paralysed tlie nobility 
by the fatal gangrene of individual 
aelflshuess ; ♦they jirostraled tlioiight 
by diverting it, almost entirely to 
wicketl and lieeiitious purposes, in- 
tellect, insteafl of being the guardian 
of order, the protector of religion, tlie 
supporter of morality, became their 
most fatal enemy; for. its powers — and 
they were gigantic in that age — >verc 
ail devoted .to the spread of iufldelity, 
the ridicule of virtue, the fomenting 
ol* jmssion. It is in tins debauchery of 
Me jE*M6/*c mi 0 d by the example of 
royal and noble profligacy, and the 
power of vigorous and perverted talent, 
that the ixsal causes of the Hevoluiioii 
are to be found. The working classes' 
of themselves .can never overturn a 
Btato*-*if they could, England would 
have been revolutionised in 1832. 
'J[%iey may make a Jacquerie^ but they 
camiot make a revolution. Tiiey may 
mrupaJack Citdo, a Wat Tyler, ora 
Jacques Eonhomme, but they \iill never 
produce a llobeimierre or a Oioinwell, 
It is the coinctMnee of general evils 
that make all the people feel sore, 
with corrupted msomersv'aud licentious 
or selfish >vriter8 who make their 
leaders think. <itjrany^ which can alone 
overturn society. The first fhinishes 


the, private so\dicr, thpls^t the oflicers 
to . the army of royojiutibii ; pr^ what 
is the, same v thing, ^ they’ , with(lraw 
tlieiu ft-om that of religion; and oi*der. 

The latter years of Louis XY. were 
so completely .tsunk ia shameless 
debaiicheiies, the glory of France had 
been so long taniLslied by the wretchmlL 
choice which his mistresses had maefe 
of ministers to rule tlio state . 
generals to lead the armies, ^ 

world has not luinatuvany coipp (9 " 
on tor tain an opinion in many res|>cc:^a 
exaggerated ar eiToneous, of liis cha- 
racter. He had many good points ; at 
fii-st he was an unexceptionable sovc^ 
reign. Though brcMlup in the licentious' 
school of the Regent Orleiuis, he led , 
in the outset a comparatively blame* 
less life. The universal grief >vliicji 
sewed the nation wlieu he lay at the 
])omL of death at Metz, in 1744, proves 
to what extent he had then w*on the 
hearts of his subjects, llis jicraph 
was fine and wxll- proportioned ; hib 
manners were grace ])ersQuified ; .lie 
jiusscssed considerable penetration 
when his native indolence would pernnt 
him to attend to public aftairs ; and bp 
wUs not destitute, like his jnedecc^spir 
Cliaiics YL, when roused by necessity^ 
or the entreaties of a high-minded 
and geberous mistress, of noble and. 
heroic (qualities. llis conduct, at 
Fontenoy, and (luring the few occasions 
when he made war in person,, in coni- 
pany with Marshal Saxe, suificieutiy . 
proved this. Nay, what is still ipoi^ 
trxtraord inary, hqwas at first a model 
of conjugal fidelity. Though married 
at nineteen to hii) Queen, IMipvie 
Leezinska, dangbtei* of. the king of 
Poland, who was six years older than 
himself, and possessed of no ye^nark# 
able ])ersonal attractionsy^ he i^esistcd 
for long alb the arts of the ladies, of 
the court, who were vicing with 
other for his liornage, saying *coi!5‘/ 
'stantly to those who mged the tioaat^ 
of any one upon him, the Queen Js , 
handsomer.” The Quopabad alcppdy 
borne him nine childmn,; befoye a 
suspicion even of liis infidelities epme 
to be entertained ; and he was md 
into them at f&st, rather by the efforts 
of thosQn around him than his, qW 9 i 
inclination. So timid was his dispo- 
sition in these respects in. eariy^yi^;^ 
— so strong the religious scriv^es; 
which througiioutlife hccotitint^Bub- . 



th&t^ tm Uie Ifirst occasiion oti ^ttioh 
'tie iinttaiiil^d w id tervie w with his ftftare 
idj^Btress^ Madame dd . Chateanvoitx; 
thd visit passed over without the de- 
result, .and on the second his valet 
hit};! litefaify speakiftf, to throw him* 
ii^ her arms. C’est le prcipiicr pas 
1 ]^ coutc.,” He became less scinpu- 
ioi^ iq ^bsequefit years. 

^ tfie Recent Orleans, who suc- 
^ce^cd Louis XlV. in the goremment, 
and preceded Louis XV. in its abuse, 
M. We Tbcqoeviile gives. the following 
indsteriy character : — 

Nhtiire had bestowed on the Duke 
Of Ortcj^ all those gifts which usually 

3 " tlVate mankind.' His physiognomy 
i agi^eabtc and prepossessing : to. 
a natural eloquence he joined uncoiii> 
ilii|on sWctnCss of manner. Brave, 
fitll of liveliness, fiis penetration was 
itever at fault, and his abilities w^onld 
have procured for him distinction at- 
the head of councils or armies. Those 
W^ito v^ere about his person became 
attached to him, because they* found 
Win amiable and indulgent. They 
limehtetl his faults, without ceasing 
to love him, cahied away by the 
graces of his character and amiability 
of liis luatniera, which rccallcil, they 
said, those of his grandfather, Henry 
ly. He had the good 1ortun8, rare 
i#'princos, to preserve his Mends to 
hour of his death. lie readily 
liist^ay^ offences' and pardoned injuries, 
l^t the mind endowed with so many 
tfiiWablc qualities was destitute of that 
which can alone devejope or turn them 
to goo<l account — he had* no ibree of 
character. Without the energy which 
;^6inpts Clime, he was equally without 
’whkrii reads to virtue. After 
lliying Jloht' hfs first preceptor, his 
ift ^dne 7 ^t#ed him in the hands of 
Bdhois, the most conupt of men. 
Bubois, the son of an apothecary 
Btires-la-Gaillarde, founded bis 
fortune on the entire demora- 
l^ation of the prince committed to his 
Ip^ircd by the genius of vice, 
lp»*Win«tf antf cncoumgcil the vices of 
c^s^, hhd' &OVC all of his master. 


mm 

Jle taught him to beheve that ivii>tuft 
is hut a mask wOm by hypocrisy^ « 
chimera on which no one ca«indy^.b| 
the business of life ; that idigiQii is* 
political inventioiiv of iise only to tins 
lower people ; that all men are ^eatv 
and deceivers, and pretended rectitude 
a mere cover for intended vtlhEtny. 
Madninc, the mother of tlm Rcgmiti' 
early discovered the character of thia 
detestable man. ^ My son,* said shUif 
* 1 desire nothing but the good of tho 
state and your glory : 1 ask but mm 
thing for ypur safety, and 1 demand 
your wwd of honour; for it^it ia 
never to employ that scoundrel tlm 
Abbe Dubois — the greatest 
ant on tl»c earth : who would at any 
time saci'ifice the state and yon ta 
the slightest interest of his own** 
The Duke of Orleans gave his word 
accordingly, but be was not long o£ 
breaking it. Shortly aftei% bo nrnda 
Dubois a councillor of state. The de* 
baucherk^s into wlilcli that man impelled 
him soon became an indisjHniaabie dis- 
traction for tliat soft and enervated 
mind, to which the ennm of a court waa 
insupportable, lie loved its scandal 
and rumours — even the report of 
incest was not dispieaiing to hinu 
Every evening, he assemlded Ida 
rotm^ his mistresses,, some dansemeg 
from the Opera, often . his daui^tcr 
the Duchess dc Beni,* and smnd 
persons iof obsenre birth, but biilliaflt 
tor their talent or renowned for their 
vices. At these suppers the cheieeat 
viands, the lincst winei^ e3diUarated 
the guests; *all the disonlers and 
scandal of the court and the city wero 
passed in review. Hfuiy drank, they 
became intoxicated; the conversation 
became lidcntious ; impieties of every 
sort issued from eyery month, • 
last, fatigued with satiety^ tike party 
was broken up : those who could well; 
retired to rest ; the orhers were carried 
to bed ; — ^'and the next evciwag a siml^: 
lar scene was renewed.” — (Vtii L 
pp. 2:?*»24.) ' 

It may bo conceived what an efifeefc 
manners suck as thm piorvadkig tbo 
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apt scholar Ju the leesobe whieli her father taos^l 
brtt;»^*^!4|^4ivenhig, after copious hbatioiis, a buit-y seiasd tlieia to 

«|f vFaris. Xlse Brmcess .played the part of Yeiius ; . two^of .the 
Islltmses ttiose of Minerta and Juno. Tbejhi'ee Goddf^m apptaftd 

ihoit- An the tide d%$pla,y^€d la ihti mn of Da, VgcqcEvi^, 

Tbl. i. p. 20— note. , i - 





iMad ’Of a <sour^ already 
iieclined to excitement and gmtiliea-* 
tkm, mmi/ liave had upon the general 
$a<te M mrals among the higher 
ranke. M. de Toe(|iieviile portrays 
U ki aftrong ccdonre^ but not stronger 
we beliere than the truth 
y The duKirdera of its head spread 
tonll the branches of the royal family. 
There was not a prlnceaefn^ho had 
not her lover ^ not a prince who had 
not bis mietresses. This system soon 
desceiuled from tlic palace to the 
hotels' of the i^obles. C^jugal dclelity 
was eonskiered as a prejudice, fit only 
UO lw the subject of ridicnle. Adul- 
tery' beccmie the fashion^ ki temper- 
ance a path to distinction — the scduc^- 
tlon of women was deemed the great 
object of life, ami -cononests in that 
line were sought as the highest glory ; 
minds absorbed in the frivolous pur- 
endts of a man u bonnes fortunes^ be- 
came incapable of attention to 
aeriotts adWiTs. When a young wo- 
man appeared in tire world, no iuqnl- 
ises wm^e made as to the union which 
prevailed in her establishment, the 
sole point was what lover they were 
te give her. The men with preten- 
aioiiift iu that liue, the cornipted 
women, entered into a league to pLiitige 
her into crime; and in tjmt abouuit>> 
able lottery, they fixed bcforelnuid on 
the persotmio whom slie was to fall. 
Tlie example .of the^Duchess do Bmi 
obtained many imitators. Sometiincs 
devotioft was niiogled with debauch- 
ery; as if a feeble struggle was still kept 
-eilj between the recollections of the 
past and the seduetions of the pre- 
>sient. Women of gallantry, . ambi- 
tions debauclreefs passed from their 
csipos to the cloister; and the absti- 
JMnee of penitence fainishcd some ros- 
pHe to ' the pleasui*e of the world 
and the agitations of politics. Such 
Was tite s<k^i€»ty, of. tlie great worhlT 
tmder the regency. Tltc impulse 
to' vice during that])erIod, con- 
mnne^l through that which followed 
it. Nefther the good- example given 
%y IUmIs XV. during the tirat years 
of his youth, nor the grave habits of 
Cardinal do Flemy, conk! avail as a 
harrier to the fnandatiem.' It only 
bbated something of Its audacity; 
UKrrc veiled, it excited leas public 
acimdal.’’--r(yol. L p.sL) 

It is impossible that in anycotmtty, 


but moat of all to a monmrehical and,. ; 
an aristoeraiic one^ site|i maniiefa can ; 
exist iu the higher ran{(s, ^thont in-* 
diiclng a total depravity of general 
tlionght, and pcrveraiioit of the power s 
of mind. Talent, often the most venal - 
of venal things, follows in the waho. . 
of corruption. Covejous of gai% 
thirsting for patronage, it fans, Instep 
of lowering, tlio passions by whieh ilT 
hoiKJ to profit. Whenever, iwcvail*/ 
ing vices have .set in upon a natiofty 
be they such as spiing from a monar-^.' 
chical, an aristocratic, or a deinocratie' 
re<pmc, the great majority -of its 
abilities will do nothing but encourage 
its excesses, because it is there alone 
tjmy can gain profit. A few great anC 
genei'ous minds wilt prolmbly >aei 
tiicniselvcs to resist the torrent, and 
they may produce a gi'cat edect upon 
a future age ; but in their own, they 
ai*c almost sure to meet with nothing, 
but ridicule, abuse, and neghn^t. 
see this deplorable subservience 
talent, even of a very high. cast, to 
the taste of the majority holding ^ 
ferment in tiieir hands, around if» in 
Great Britain at this time; and thd, 
same evil was experieueedin an equ^l' * 
degree in France daring the wliolo' 
coiu*se of tl«5 reign of liKmis XV. anc 
Ids virtuous but ill-fated suecessor. 

“ Tlie reign,’’ says Tocquevilic, of 
Louis XIV. iinished : that of Lonlg 
XV. commenced. During its coursd 
wo shall SCO every thing change: 
old forms there will, renmin oiiTy.l|t% 
shadow'. Never was alteration moro. 
GOiiiplctc ainopg mankind.”' 

lieu of lofty tboiiglits, 
their serious expression, will a|)pear w 
sterile futility. An incurable mvolltjf 
will got possession of the Idgll societyji^, 
and conic cntii'cly to direct thought*:. 
LiceiitiousiH^s of language tvlll 
company wicked manners, and 
seduction the more to vice. , .Liban^f^ 
iiism becomes the fa^ldon. . ^picty 
d la nwde^ misemble vunltlf^, wi|if 
sufiplant u noble pride to achieve, g 
reputation in letters ; it wiU^becxMnp^ , 
necessary to raise a dqubt, whei'cver, 
ti’uth has been admitted. Ami^t 
the din of fensts and the music of 
balLrbom, they will sap the 
tionsof I’pligion, morality, and ao^ieig4 
They will call tbeiuselves phikntlk^ 
]dc, they will dedj^ on hnnMiiiity-^ 
at the very momenttbat theyatntalkUig - 







SQ|)^tab|e tl^e, ml«ttries of hi^i 
>>>11^ ’tJ[|0 Jreligipna curb which saspM^nils 
aiul , strains. vengeance.,^ It 
alsoi that they Will obtain the 
\mrM tirte of philosophy, and merit 
protection 61’ the great;' for they, 

' Joo,j will desire the reputation of 
forts. All will giveaway 
^gether. III war, no more great 
generals. ,The imlpit will ik) longer 
I^ound with the illustrious orators, 

, Words seemed to dQsceucl from 

^^vino ins^ration. Statesmen will be 
W|jtliouf elevation : instead of able 
l4e0t ^merc intriguers: the iiiilneiice 
/ ojf talept will be replaced by the in- 
|l^nce! of coteries. Business will i>o 
^t^ea^ed of in boudoirs, and decided 
according to the caprice of abandoned 
" wqiitciu .They will dispose of admin- 
Mirations, lowei* politics to the level 
of ^ejr own niiiids, and even ccclesi- 
^tical .^dignities will depend on tlicir 
, patron age< As a consequence of that 
.^neral dejiascmcut, an unmeasured 
$$cla|n wUl arise in the inferior classes 
of all that is great in the state, 
l^nbt will be applauded, and it m ill 
* ^epd to tlie. power of the king, the 
Noblesse, and the clergy. The s])irit 
of; investigation and analysis will 
, mlace pie flights of the Imagination, 
lion wUl . sound the depjths of that 
^wer . whicli tliey have ceased to 
r^j^d with respect. The authorities 
^fhQ oarih will not .be sufiicicntly 
, roi^cted fo make men look up to them 
- 7 ^they..niust bring them down to their 
OTO level, and look bglow them, A 
le^ble^reaction wi}l aiise — the result 
rancours to which genei*al feel- 
lpg;wl)i no longer oppose any .barrier, 
h ail. sides will spring up the ideas 
liberty and independence. Mean- 
thVfedoubtablo progi'ess of a 
x^yclittl^on, which /is advancing, will 
e||e^i>Q .the observation of those whom 
\i is to swallow up ; for the frivolity 
. lives, and the vacancy of 

" “ . tho^hta> wiH have deprived 
i of alifm?^»ight.’ V(Voi. l p. 22 .) 
^ GO^^rOge wit;U which the French 
oh fi^^tly dm^^ the vices 


in h^b^placca with 
'ismTonni^, has always 
most honourable fea- 



— 

Mi^isiUonv 
days of the regency^ 
LOt b^ind Bourdmoao and Bos* 


8net< and'^Fdndion, 4n the time^ 'Of 
Louis Xl¥.,. in discharge Of thio 
noble duty - 

‘ When MasstHbn ascended “ the 
pulpit to iiisti’pct the' young king, he 
threatened with the wrath of God the 
gi^at on the earth who violated his 
commandments, and the Regent mani- 
fested no displeasure : conscieiice ■ had 
palsied liiihnmd. Xcver had religlmi 
been more sublime, — never did she- 
appear clothed in more magnificent 
language. To the profound corrni»tion 
of the court, the preacher opposed the 
example of the little and the weak ; to 
their pride, the virtue of the poor, and 
its omnipotence In the sight of God. 

‘ If Providence peimits,’ said he, 

‘ the elevation of some unworthy cha- 
racters, it is that they may bo ren- 
dered useful to others. All power 
comes from God, and is established 
only for the use of man. The great 
would l)e useless on the earth if they 
were not surrounded by tlie poor and 
the indigent ; they owe their eleva- 
tion to the public necessifeicvs ; and, s6‘ 
far are the people from being made 
for them, it is tlioy who arc made for 
the people. It is the people who give 
the great the right which they have 
to approach .the throne ; ahd it is for 
the people that the throne itself haa 
been raised. In a word, the great 
and the princes arc but, as it were, 
the men of the f^eople : tliciiee it ia 
tliat the prosperity of tiie gi’cat and 
their ministers, and of the sovereigns 
who ha^'o been the oppressors of the- 
people, has never brought any thing 
but riiame, ignominy, and malodiCf-' 
lions to their descendants, We^havn* 
seen issue from that stism of iniquity' 
the shameless shoots which have been 
the disgrace of their name and of their 
age. The Lord has breathed upon 
the heaps of their ill-gotten riches^^r 
he has dispersed the: dust ^4f 

lie yet Leaves on -the earth the rcilk>- 
Hants of their race, U is riiat they may 
remain an eternal monument of 
vengeance. ' . - v ♦ ^ ' 

“ ‘ The glbry^^of a conqueror wHl 
always staineid bk)od : — <He 

passes lilie a ton^t t)ver the eartli^' 
only to devastate it, aiqiCnotas, 
jcstic rivcri whkh tarings joy and 
dance. .Tho ^^remeiQfbnuice hi#, 
reigtt wHI recall only thotrecollectkaa 
.of the evils he >hits Inflicted 0 # 
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Uty, The,|»eople wto always from 
tifje vices 0? tfeeir sovereign; What- 
ever exaggerates* authority^ vilifies or 
degraides it; *p™cs8,- i-uled by their 
passions, are always pernicious and 
biaairre masters; Governuieiit has 
no ledger arulei* when its head has none. 

** ‘ The Lord has over biown bn the 
haughty races and withered their 
roots. The prosperity of liie impious 
has never passed to their descendants. 
Thrones themselves, and royal sne- 
eession have failed^ to cfieniinate and 
worthless princes ; and the history of 
the crimes and excess of the great 
is, at the same time, tlic histoiy of 
their misfortunes and of their fail. 

“ ‘ Princes and sovereigns cannot be 
great but in rendering themselves use- 
ful to tho people— in bringing them, 
like Jesus Christ, abundance and 
peace. The liberty which princes owe 
to their people,* is the liberty of 
the laws- You know only God 
above you, it is' true ; but the la^vs 
should luive an authority even supe- 
rior ta yourselves. 

*A gi’eat man — a’princo — is not 
bora for himself alone. lie ow es him- 
self to his subjects. The people, in 
elevating him, have eiitruste<l him 
with power and authority, and have* 
reserved to themselves, in exchange, 
lus care, his time, his vigilance. He 
is a superintendan^ whom they have 
placed at their head to pi-otect and 
defend them. It is the people who, 
by the order of God, have made them 
what they aixj.. — Yes, Sire ! It w the 
choice of the nation which has put tfie 
sceptre in the hand of your ancestors. 
It is it which prociaimed them sove- 
reigns. The kingdom came in timo 
to bo considered as the iiihoritaiice of 
their successors ; but they owed it at. 
first to the frac consent of their sub- 
jectfiv and it was :tlie suifragea 

which, in the' beginning, attached that 
right and that prerogative to their 
birth": In a word, as .their preroga- 
tive firsrf flowed from ourselves, so 
kings should make no use of their 
power bot for us.”’ — (Vet. i. p. 67.) 

S^ich was tho eIo()ueb#aiid intrepid 
Ibfiguageia which Massillon addressed 
J;he Regent Orleans and Louis XV., 
ill the ptenitude of their power, in 
the; chapel*^royal at Versailles. It 
was - a" minister' of the estMished 
charch, be it . recollected, who tban.^ 


dbred in thesb nfimensuM terms ik 
the prince who hold m hb hands tho 
whole . patronage Of the church Of . 
Prance. We should ^ like to see 
preacher of tile Pro©' and 'popular dis- 
senting establishments of Cm^atStir 
tain Or America thundOr iu o<lnall^ 
intrepid strains on tho 'sins whtcfr 
most easily beset the democratic con^ 
gregations iii)on whom their elevation 
aud fortune depend, - 

“ There is nothing new,” says thO 
Wise Man, “ under the sun.” . Wo 
have seen eirmigli, ,of late years, of 
railway manias, and the almost inen^- 
dible anxiety of all classes to realise 
something in the mimcrous El Dora- 
dos which infatuation or cupidity set 
afloat in periods of excitement. But,, 
from the following account of Do 
'J’ocqiicville, it appears *11181 a hun- 
dred and thirty years ago thO sainn 
passions were developed on a sUU" 
greater scale in France ; and even our 
ladies of rank and fashion may take a 
lesson in these iiarticnhu's from tho'. 
maiX5liioncsscS and countesses of thb 
court of the Regent Orleans. ' ' 

“ In the month of August 1715,' 
the anxiety to procure shares (iii,tho 
Mississippi scheme) began to as^ombi^ 
an immense crowd in the street Quin-' 
campoix, where,' for many years, tlio' 
public funds had been bought and sold; 
From six in tho morning, crowds of 
people, men and women, nch and poor, 
gentlemen and burghers, filled thostreet 
and never left it till eight atniglit. Thera* 
were spread rtll sorts of rumours, tru© 
or false; and all tljo devices of stodt- 
jobbing wera put in ^practice, in order 
tef efi'ect a rise or fall in the prices.' 
The price of some shares rose to 
anfl~thirty times their origiiiai valuer' 
Tlieir price often varied, during tbd‘ 
course of a single day, seVeraj tliOii-i-*' 
Shnd francs. hYom . this |)erilOib" 
gambluig arose klt'ernately incredib)#*' 
fortunes and total ruins. ' . 

“ The nuraorons instances ’Whicl^^' 
ocenraod of persons who had 
from nothing and suddcfily 
possessed of immense weMth,, ndsad. 
the public aridity to a i>©iri^ct 
At that epoch of .scandal and oppi^^ 
brulhi, there was no vibe! w' 

wlridi the high, society aid uo| talk# 
the lead. degradatleb o^ 
minds was equgj to the coM^iMiyf^ 
tbeiV mamiera. The ^couitierat evba^ 





Ibe blood, t»tt»i0ged4iio 
Q^6|r to obtfilo/^oham. Utif duog 
mfa among them with handa^ 
lid ^aoon they were seen mingling.in 

crowds of speonlatoro; and 43ove* 
!;m<like tbem of diseredjitable, gains. 
'My son,^ said tbe;Bcgeaf8 motUert 
"has given me, for ray family, two 
n^liliona 4n stiares. 'Fbc Ring has 
:akOh some millions for his house* 
Ehe whole royal family have received 
mmef all the children of France, all 
their grandsons and princes of the 
Wood.f— (g8th Nov. 1739.) 

Women of the highest rank did 
iM scruple to pay the most assidnons 
to Law to obtain shares. They 
[lassed whole days in his ahtc^ebam- 
l>cw waitiitg tbr an audience, which he 
seldom gave them* One caused 
[HW canioge to be ovcrtui-ned before 
uto 'door to attract bis attention, and 
md Ihe good fortune, in consequence, 
n get a few words from him. Another 
(temped before his hotel and made her 
servants call out * Flic,' to force him 
o, come out, and thus obtain an inter- 
rlew. Tliey were to be seen seatetl 
m the front part .ol‘ die carriage of 
Mndaenc Law, striving to obtain from 
ter a protitable friendship. That wo^ 
nan who had the effrontei'v to take 
,he«name of Law, though she was 
mly his ndstress, treated them with 
iiinteur. 

The same passion was not loss 
i^euient In . the other classes of so^ 
:toty. -The latent arrets of the coun« 
had ordained tliat allAharcs should 
)e paid in paper*; and instantly a 
^wd oasembied round the bank, to 
!!X«hange tlicir gold and silver for 
>^^**110103. The women sold their 
mimpfids and pearls, the men their 
ilatei JBro long the provinces became 
iwvlotts of the profits made in tlie 
sapIplL flud dcsU’Oiis to sliare in them: 
»^>rietors sold tiieis lands for what* 
»ver they would bring, and hastened* 
0 S^Hs.to acquire the much coveted- 
•Imnes. Eedesiasdes, bishop even, * 
lid jtioi scruple to mingle in tiiese 
Wtsaclkms. In a stiort time, the 
>opulatli>ii of the capM inerdasir 
^d htv'vf^ircie hundred thuusand souls* 
Rorelpicrs idso arrived in cronlls ; 
p»t, iiit03ticate<i by the iM^evaiilng 
dadness titan ^. Fteuehj, tliey 
^ the fatal- denodqjtent, and, fer 
thamost part, extricated themselvea 


feom Its elfectik'V(Vel. 
l«ft, ISO.) . _ 

The aldmate issue of this, as of Hi, 
Other' general mfudnsi was disaetrmis 
in lhaextreme* ^ 

** Tlie rise of shares having at length 
experienced a check, they contmned 
for some time to oscillate up and 
down without any material variation, 
according to the devices employed by 
skilful gpeculat(H‘s* • These variations 
occasioned enormous changes in the 
fortune cf the gamblers. T^mse 
newly enriched, displayed an nn* 
heard*of luxury ; hastening to enjoy 
wealth whieli had come to them like 
a di-eam, and whic(^ the wakenixup 
from it might dissip^. Ncvei- had 
the equipages been so Qragnificent, 
never so numerous. Laquals rolled 
about in their chariots, mid, from, the 
force of habit, were seen sometimes to ' 
get upon phe hack ofiheir own carriogefi^ 

‘ Tut the most showy arms on my 
coach,' said one to bis ooacb*maker. 

* 1 will have that livery,' said another, 
when a particularly stylish one drove 
past. Their furniture was sumptuo|is, 
their repasts exquisite, and the no* 
blesse did not disdain to honour their 
tables, making such condesccusipn tlie 
first step to alliances w hich might hcre^ 
after convey to them some of tbo 
profits of tlieir speculations. 

Meanwhile a frightful tumult dis- 
turbed every existence* Speculation' 
became universal, unbounded, at 
length brntaL Persons wei-e crushed 
to &atii 4U the approaches to the liuo 
Quincampoix : tbe men with larger 
portfolios were iii hourly danger of 
their lives. Assassinations were oom*> 
mitted : a Count de Horn was eon* 
demned to be broken on the wheel 
by the FaiUameut, and.^the senteucd 
carried into execution, for having 
robbed and murdered a courtier* 
Alarmed at the miw-ds, the Regent^ 
interdicted the speculators fram.iualt** 
ing use of the Hue Qujneamp^,;. 
they tool^ refu^ in the Place' 
dome. In a single day tlmt square 
was covere<!f with tents, where the 
most snnqiUfens , stufis were die- 
\Anyei ; mul, wfithopt diequi^thig 
tliemsclves with the wild joy of fomct 
Of the abject deg^ir .pf ptbdrs, |tho^ 
ladies of the cmtrt^seatcd tbo«ls^v^ 
at gimibEng tables, wbesq the cjhoiceet 
refeeshments were, banded to IdieHL 
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Baiidfl of imrsidifis' and eoorteaaiia 
served to amuse that insensate crowd. 

Its’ excesses led to its^lng ex- 
pSlM frotn the Place Venddihc; It 
tberr, fixed itself in the liotcjr de 
So#8sOns.”-^^<Vol, i. pp. 183-184.) 

This exceeds even the joint-stock 
mania of 1824, or the railway mania 
of 1845, in this country, of which, in 
the conclusion of hts fiyst vokiine of 

Tattered,” Mr Disraeli has given 
a graphic picture. Lady Bertie 
and . Beliair, - whose billet regatxltng 
the “ broad ‘occasioned her to 

sw'ooit, and dispelled the romantic 
altaebnieut of I^rd Montacute, was 
blit a ^petition of the French coun- 
tesses, wlio thronged the antecham- 
bers of J>aw a century before. More 
vehement in their desires, more mer- 
curial ill their temperament than the 
English, the Frciicli, when seized 
with any general mania, puskit even 
into greater excesses, and induce upon 
themselves and their country nim*c 
wide-spi'ead calamities. 

M. De Tocqucville frequently^ says 
that he is not a ntilitary historian ; 
and although ho has considerable 
powers of description, and, like all 
Iths eountiy^meii, understands some- 
thing of the art of war, yet it is very 
apparent that bis inclination docs not 
lie in that direction. We gladly give 
a place^ however, to his admirable 
account of the battle of Fontenoy, 
and the exploits of the famous 
^^En^tsh cohnufi,” wliich, though 
in the end iiusuccossful, displayed a 
^akmr on tbd banks of the Scheldt 
which foreshadowed the heroism of 
A]huei*a and Watertoo : — 

*^Tbo King of France passed the 
deheidt, and, in spite of the rcpi'cscmta-^ 
tions of Marshal Saxe, placed himself 
Oft an eminence commanding a view 
of the field of batBe, and where the 
baHl rolled to his horse's feet. Many 
peftifbns were wounded heiilnd him. 
Tlte hhigiyi and the Dutch com- 
inenced the attack at the same time 
at ilierent points. The fonner ad- 
vmkccd asif nothing eoiiid disconcert 
their audacity. As the- ground con- 
tracts, thdr battalions Iwoaine more 
cloae together, but still keeping the 
iltieat onto; and there was formed,* 
pattly by design^ partly by accidentt 
that lo^ubta!^ column of whkb the^ 
B^of Oumbedand soon fdt the full 


value* Kotkin^ OOuM withstand that 
terrible mass. Bteadily it moved 
launcbihg forth death hiccssautly from; 
every fiont. The French regiments ia 
vain St nn'e to impede its progress ; thibjf 
Joshed ill the attempt. Tim fiM ^ 
(iorps which the English approaehod 
was the regiment of Oartlee Frafii^ • 
Raises. Bctbio the fire commenced^^ 
an English officer stepped foi^h tiroin ' 
the rank, and taking off his hat,- saidi^' 

^ Gentlemen of the French guards 
fire.* -A French ofliccr advanced 
and replied, * The French do not fire, 
first: we will reply.’* The English 
then levelled their pieces, and sent in 
a discharge with such precision, that 
the whole front rank of the Guard felL 
That ill-timed piece* of courtesy cost 
the lives of eighteen ofiicers. No 
sooner wns this over than the column 
renewed its ittai^ch, slowly bnt^th^ 
immovable tinnness. Bmm it> 
passed by six hundred toiscs (1800^ 
feet) the front of the Frcttch army*> ^ 
The battle seemed lost, and the p4r»- 
sons who snrrotmdcd the King already • 
began to Counsel him to leave tho . 
field. ‘Who is the scbundrel who^ 
dares to give that advice - to your'' 
Majesty?* exclaimed the Marshal^; 
>vho had been ali day in the hottest 
of^thc fire. * Before the action bo- 
gan It w'as my time to give it : now 
it is too late.* In truth, all was lost 
if the monareh had left his post. 
His remaining timre seemed tb mako* 
lieroes spring .out of tfie eaitli : liia 
departure would have spread dis*^ 
conragement through the ranks. Tho 
advice of the Marshal coincided witli 
the feelings of the King, and roi* 
mained fihn. The blood of Henry 
IV. then beat at* his heart. By his 
advice a new .effort hotter combined^ ’ 
w^as resolved on . TbeKing, whose sen^ 
froid had never for an instatit henia ‘ 
disturbed, in pci-son rallied the fiiigl* 
tivei^. Four ^ms, ke|jt in reserve IhP 
his personal safety, were broughi^^fm^ 
ward, and placed in bftttery at the 
distance of forty paces firom the head' 
of the English column. * They firt^-' 
wjjtli gj-apevwith extraonlmafy . 
'pyity, and soon huge chanms appeg|h& 
in the ’enemy’s ranks. The' 

Qf the French Guard charged 
ottslyin tlm openings^— 
sword in hand, leading tbenhitn 
swords of the hemrettmu^ 





gaw ^ tbiKlbot^lsol^lleiiif 
‘'110m rcompleted the Trork of 
i^i . ^ Ajid kmg liiat tcnibla^ 
^ vMch kad so recently tnade 

^ 'brayeast.ti!<emble, is noehing bi^t a 
ne^ iidn^' -Tlie English had niiie' 
thiOasaad killed 'and * A^dnnded, the 
E^rench were weakened by five thou- 
mcn.’V-(YoL i. pp. 41i5-426.) 

) } fi^ttch iB'jLhe account of t)ie conduct 
ol the English troops at Fonteiioy — 
the only ^eat battle' on the continent. 
Ofi ilnroi«5 in which they ever sus- 
taitibd a defeat from the French — as 
Mvon by the historians of France itself, 
we .cmis produced by the irruption 
bf this terrible column into the centre 
of tho Fi*eiich army, exactly resembles 
a similar attuOk at Aspefn aiwl Wa- 
gram, and tlieiast onset of the linpe- 
rtal Guards at AV aterloo. I'he account 
Of the prOgW39S of the English column, 
and thoTneans by which its advance 
was at length arrested, might pass 
a «an*ative of the ijenetrating of 
ilie Austrian centrh by the Fi^ench 
oolmnu under Laiines, on the second 
dky of Aspein, or the fhmoits advance 
of the Old and Middle Guard against 
the Britisii right centre, on the even- 
• ing of tho- 18th June 1815. Both 
i^ese formidable attacks were defeated, 
f»ld by means precisely' similar to 
' dtose by wMch Marshal Saxe stopped 
tee English column at Fonteiioy. At 
Wagram, also, the heavy mass of in- 
^^try led by Macdonald was arrested 
liy^ilie dreadful cross-fire of the Aus- 
tfkui batteiies ; and if the Archduke 
Charles had evinced the same tenacity 
Wd ^resolution as Mai'shal Saxe, the 
would* probably have been the 
iatmetand Wagi*ain had been AVaterloo ! 

the oflfects of the ineiigious fana- 
#oism, tlie natural result of the ty- 
ranny and oppressive conduct of the 
Church bf-liome, which pervaded 
France for Jialf a centuiy before the 
. BsBvohition, our author gives tho fo|- 
lOwifig^iuteresting account : — 

> ' * ♦♦ Another ^werful cause of disso- 
hitton existed in French society at 
this period. The vast conspiracy 
ajgldiist Christianity, of which V6lfai|p 
the ctiief, daily developed itself 
Ih a pigjfQ alarming inmiiier. A l>hdy 
. d|;m|^tyUngtliemselve8phH^^ 
iv'MWat movers of wJsdom'^et up for 
I^WlbTinfirs " of 4hb huinhn race, llfoy 

is^^roft^Slid to hft nf lWl«_ 


^ce? they hadfoi^Asveif in theirtnoutlto 
the words - * humanity,’ and ‘ pliilan- • 
'thropy j^their object was defeltircd to bb 
to lostorethe dfgnity of man, and with 
that view, they proposed to substitute 
certain conventional virtues for the 
precepts of Christianity. ^I’hey pleaded 
tolerance, and soon they became themr 
selves intolerant. Misfortune excited 
their pity; they ever “undertook* its 
defence, when there was a noise to 
be made, celebrity to be acquired by 
doing so. By these moans, they 
acquired a great renown ; to pliiloso- 
phise was contiimally in their mouths 
and their writings. It is no wonder it 
was so ; -for to i>hilo8ophise, hi tiieir 
estimation, was to attack all the re- 
ceived opinions, aitd annihilate them 
under the Weiglit of public contempt; 
*'%o pei*secute fanaticism without per- 
ceiving that the irreligious passion 
soon ac^purcd ttie. character of the 
Worst species offanatudsm., 

“Voltaire, endowed by nature with 
immense talent, had, from his earliest 
3 'ears, the steady will and unshaken de- 
termination which were necessary to 
make him a leader of thought. Ho 
laboured at it all his life,' and hissf* 
mental qualificatiotfs enabled him to 
keep pace with the jmblic desires in all 
their branches. The age was fiivo- 
lous, and he cxcellcdiii fugitive pieces ; 
it was libertine, and he had obsceiio 
verses at command ; the espnts forts 
had a feaning to incredulity, and he put 
himself at the Imad of the movement, 
and made use of it to turn into ridicido 
all that .men haxl been most accus- 
tomed to revere. Gifted With extra- 
ordinary powers of railfory and soir-^ 
casm, be faithfully Vcflectcd in' lui^ 
writings the graces and the vicos' df 
the brilliant and profligate society hi 
■which hediwd. He kept sbme mca* 
sure in his publications as long' as h© 
had any hope of obtaining ift'Fi'and© 
a political station but' from the vcijf 
beginning, the acerbity of hfs disp^S^* 
tioii displayed itself in his eeasaes© 
attacks oil the mysteries of rdfgfoiti 
in the elegant society which: 
him, and of which he was the dellpt; 
‘He had the ait,’ says^Tilntratef^df 
throwing disefei^t <gi a dogma' by A 
happy couplet ; by a philosophlo 
tence he reftited. a syllogi^m^ 
ment.’’WVpl. ii. >p. 61, 

'Thtt of voltflire- 



witli the King of Fras6ia» the bond of cated with he wvoteriio ilelvetin^'. 
utiioa in which was their oommoii on the 26Ui« June ITdh': 
iiBtipathyta€bristtaaityff^euot the not see that the whdle^Horth Is forue^ ^ 
least oilrious part of ' the llres of both and that it is ineTitable that sooner 
these eminent meiu pearly all the or later those ^ miserable fanatics Of 
SQverdgns.of the Continent, at this the South must be confounded ? The 
period, were led away by this mania. Empress of Russia, the King of FriiaH^ 
destined to produce such fatal effects sia, the conqueror of the superstitioi^' 
to ^ themselves and their children. Austrian, besides many other princes, , 
Catherine of Russia was peculiarly have already erected the standard of 
active in the infidel league. DcTocque- philosophy.’ Again he wrote to 
villc gives the following interesting D’Alembert, on the ith- Junc 1767f: 
account 'of tim almost incredible * Men begin to open their eyes from one 
extent to wliich this mania prevailed end of Europe to the other; Fanaticism, 
in the age w)iich preceded the Freucli which feels its weakness and implores 
Eevoliition: — the arm of authoiity, despite itself, 

Vpltairo and the King of Prussia acknowledges its defeat. The works of 
resembled two lovers who wore con- Bolingbrbkc, of Trent, and of Boulau- 
tinually qiiarrcling and making . up ger, universally diffused, aiv. so many ^ 
their differences. The royal ^horq^ triumphs of Reason, 'Let us bless 'that 
coiild never dispeCs^' with the renowi® revolution which for the last fifteen, or 
which the praises of the Patriarch twenty year^ has taken place in gen^ 
of Incredulity gave to him. .Gather- ei*al opinion. It has exceeded my 
ine It. of Russia kept up a close most sanguine hopes. With respeef 
coiTcspondence with him ; his expres- to the common people^ I tak([ ru) ctmrgB 
sions to her were confiding, even of them — they will always remain 
tender. She, required that trumpet rabble, I cultivate my own garden \ 
to celebrate her exploits, and palliate it is unavoidable that there should he 
tlie crimes committed in the pursuit fi-ogs in it, but they do not prevent 
of her ambition. ‘My Catau (his my nightingales from singing, 

.name for the Empress) loves the philo- Vol. ii. pp, 357-8. jgi 
gophers, her husband will suffer for it Sucli were the opinions of the wise 
with posterity.* At the same time, men of Europe in the age which we* 
she respected him more than Frederick, ceded the French Revolution !■ It Isi 
and her letters were never disgraced n%t surprising they brought on that 
by any impurity. She offered D’Alem- cpnvulsion. 

bert to inti-ust him with the education One of tiic most powei'M raeans bjr 
of her only sou, and to settle on him a which Voltaire and his pai*ty succeeded 
pension of 50,000 francs (£2000). She in rousing so strong a feeling among . 
flattered Diderot, and sent him a pre- the ablest men of Europe in thcijr 
sent of 00,000 francs (£2400), If the favour, was by the constant appeala 
Encyclopedia is proscribed at Paris, which they made to the feelings, of 
it was reprinted at St Fotersburg ; the liumanit^^ and the resolution •wltji . 
Empress went so far as herself to trans- which they denounced the cruelties, 
late the Belisarins of Atarmoiitol into equally iiu))oHtic and inhuman, wbic^ 
the Russian, tongue. Eighteen other the Romislr Church, wheneyer it b^d 
princes, among whom were the King the i>owcr, • still exercised" on, the 
of Poland, the King of Swedpn, and unhappy victims who occasionally feU 
tliq King of Denmark, cQirpspoudcd under the barbarous lawa of fonupr 
v^|tb yoltairc, and hastened to deposit times. This atrocious adhprenee . bo 
In hisjiaiids their adhesion toliis pro- antuinated seyerity, in the vam idea 
test agmiist the prejudices of the age. of coercing thp freedom "of modern 
Xhe princes and great men who were thought, in an age of increasing pl^ 
travelling in Eui'ope, endeavoured, to lanthropy, was, iierhaps, . the gifeatest 
ftop at;.Ferney, happy if they could cause of the spread of modern 
piyoy/pr a few minutes the conversa- lity, and of. the generaJl >horr%*/Vil& 
tion of the great writer. ‘ I have which . the Roman Catholic 
limen,' said he to Madame de Dctfand, was generally regarded 
* for fourteen years, the hotel-keeper men^ throughout Enropq^^ ^ 
of; Eur0pe4‘ In his old age, intoxi- respect their laboqts 
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mg epidemic. Hume irim ^tbe gmtfr 
Mflhfty nmittly comrilHiled^ to desttoy of eco^tictam, caressed by all 

tile dreadfiil fabnc* of ; eoelcsiastieal Sarop^ Bttt jaeitoer .Eaglaiid^ iior 
.lyraiiTiy arhich tbe Bomish Choreh Bootkmd.^ wm^ overtomed , by tMr 
^1^ eetablishcd wherever their l^edth effoits : m the coutravy, Cbrntiauity, 
wae still prevalettt, they deserve, sod tried bat not injured, came forth nn- 
obtain, the warmest t^nks scalhod from the famaee. The learn- 
of idi frieiids of hamanity* Bat, Mke hig-^tbe talent — ^tbe aeal which arose 
soost other reformers, ia the ardour of in defence of rcU^ion, wei'e at least 
their zeal for the removal of real equal to what was employed in the 
grievances, they destroyed, also, bone- attadt ; and so completely did they 
fibent institutions. It appeoin, too, baffle thccfiTcHTtsofthe infidel party, that 
his confidential con*espondeacc, jChrUtianity grow and .strengthened 
liiat Vbltairo's zeal in the cause of with every assault made upon it ; and 
'bamantty was more a war-ci*y assumed when this great conflict began between 
to rouse a party, than a feeling of bene* .the antagonist principles in 1793, 
volence towards mankind ; for no one England was found at its proper post 
xojoicetl nmv. sincerely than he did in the vanguard of religion and order, 
when^ the acerbity of the fanatics yras This fact is very I'emarkable, and de^ 
4kect^ against each other. serves moil) serious cousideiation than 

It must ever be regretted,’^ saybVhas yet been bestowed upon it. It 
Mi Do Tocqneville, ^Uhat Voltaire, clearly points to some essential dilTcr- 
' in undertaking the defence of out- cnee between the political and roll- 
lag^ hnmaulty,' appeared to have i^ous institutions of France and Eng- 
had' no other object but to employ his land at tliat period, on the capacity 
aensibility to render the Roman which they bestowed upon, a nation to 
Cathdic religion odibus.. The same withstand the assaults of infidelity 
man who had expressed such touching and corruption. It is. not difficult to 
regrets on too fate of the unhappy see what that difieroqce was. In' 
iCalas, a Protestant, who had been bro- England, a free constitution was ea- 
kenonthe^heel without sufficient evi- tablished, freedom of discussion was 
donee, on a charge of murder by a permitted, and the church was not 
sentonco of the pariiament of Toulouse, allowed to exercise any tyrannical 
’^Ttnitted the most cruel irony to flow sway over either the minds or bodies 
from his pen when tortures were ki- of men. The consequence was, 
flieted on the Jesuits. '1 hear,' said genius iu tlie bonr of need came to 
* thatthey have at last burned three her side, and brought her. triumphant 
Jssuds at Lisbon. This is traly con- through all the dangei^s by which 
MoUng intelligence ; but unhappily it she was assailed. Intellect was divi- 
rests on the authority of a Jaiisenist.’ ded ; it was not as in France wholly 
(Voltaire to M. Voiiiet, 1700.) ‘It ranged on the side of infidelity. The 
Is said toat they have broken Father cause of truth, though it may be sub- 
Malagrida on, tho wheel : God be jeeted to grievous -rteinporary trials, 
prmeedfar it! I should die content if I has nothing in too end to fear except 
muM see the Jansenists and Molemsts fix>m the excesses of tyranny exerted 
^a^hed to death bgeach other.^ (IjCtter in its defence. Unsheltered by power, 
to the Countess of Lutzclbourg, vol. talent will speedily come to its aid. 
R. p. 368.) ' The wounds iuflicted by mind can be 

Great Britain was at’ that period cored oply by mind: but they wiJil 
as much shaken by the effects of her never fail of being so if mind is left to 
itreligioas party as France ; in fact, it itself. 

was from the ^vritingsi^f Bolingbroke, One of toe wdl-^known dbns^ 
iludal, Toland, and their eotitempo- which preceded the Bavolution, was 
mriei. that Voltaire drew almost all toe iiupropor use which, in the imgn 
ty^rguments with which bis writings of Louis XV. was made of lettr'ea de 
aimod against the doctrines of Chris- cachet^ obtained too often J)y private 
Gibbon afterwards lent the solicitation or the antei’cst of some of 
aatne cause tim aid of his brliliasit the mistresses of the Xing or his 
jpnius aud vast industry. Scdtland, isters^ Their abuse rose to the liigh- 
had its own share of toe prevkii* est pitch, undmr toe admipi^ration^ 
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tiie Duke In Yitii^. The Mar* 
diioneBs LMgeae, his mistresa, aj^ly 
made a traffic of tliem, aiiil n^rer was 
me rdfosad toa man of infkmae^ who 
bad'a vengeance to satiate, a passkm 
to gratify. The Comte de' Segur 
giyes tlie following characteristic 
anecdote, ilHistrathig the use made of 
these inetttimente of tyranny, even 
upon the inferior classes of society 
I have heard related the sad mis* 
hap which occurred to a young shop* 
mistress, named Jeanneton, who was 
nMnarkable for her beauty. One day 
the Chevalier de Coigny met her ra* 
diant with smiles, and in the bigliest 
spirits. He in<iii)ired the canse of her 
extreme satisfaction. ‘I am truly 
happy,’ she replied, — ‘ My husband is 
a scold, a brate ; he gave me no rest— ^ 
1 have l>co.n with M. le Comte de SainP^ 

Floreiitin ; Madame , who enjoys 

hiS' good graces, lias received me in 
the kindest manner, pd for a present 
of ten Louis I have'^ just obtained a 
l^e de mcket will deliver me 

from tlio pei*seGUtion of that most jea- 
lous tyrant.’ 

“Two years afterwards, M. de 
Coigny met the same Jeanneton, but 
now sad, pale, with downcast look, 
and a care-worn countenance. ‘ Ah ! 
my poor Jeanneton!’ said he, ‘what 
has become of yon ? I never meet you 
any where. What has cast you down, 
since we last met ? ’ ‘ Alas ! sir,’ re- 
plied sIh?, ‘ I was vciy foolisli to be 
then in such spirits; my villanons 
husband had that very day taken np 
the same idea as 1 ; ho went to the 
minister, and the same day, by the 
intervention of his mistress, he brought 
an order to shut up ; so that it cost 
our poor menage twenty touts to 
throw us at the same time reciprocally 
into prison.’ ” — (Vol. ii. p. 489.) 

M. De Tocquevillo sums -up in 
these eloquent words wliicli close his 
Work, the tendency and final result of 
thd govemtnent of the Regent Orleans 
and Louis XV. : — 

high society was more liberal 
than* the bourgeois: the bourgeois 
than the people. 'The Revolution 
commenced in the head of the social 
eystem ; from that it gained the heart, 
and spread > to the extremities. It 
became a point of honour to be in 
opposition. It was a mode of shining 
and acquiring popularity ; a fashion* 


wrhiditlie yoffiif seized with ayidHlr^: 
The words Liberty and Representa* 
tire Govemnteiit were emituiiiaUy 'hi 
the mouths of those , who weie, ere 
ioifg, to ascribe to them all their nrii- 
frfrtiines. 

“ The partition of Poland re^eOlii^ 
to the French the political degrada*- 
tion of their countr}\ The great Wf 
beautiful kingdom of France resent- ‘ 
bled a planet under edipse: its light 
seemed oxtinguiMied. The Frendi. 
honour felt'dteelf profoundly moi*ti- 
fiod. In the midst of that degrada- 
tion, and from its very effects; political 
combinations entered more and more 
into every thought: The iictivity of 
mind, wliich no longer could find em- 
ployment ill tlm glory of the countisy, 
took a direction towards industry and 
the sciences. The middle class, rich 
and instrncted, obtained an induenoe 
which formerly had been monopolised 
by the noblesse, and aspired to the de- 
struction of ]>riviLegC3 which it did not 
enjoy. Beneath both, tlio working 
classes, steeped in misery, ciMislfed 
under tlio weight of taxes, i*e8crved bo 
the innovators the most fornridabte 
support. 

“ Tims the movement, ai'ising from 
many different causes, extended mom 
and more. The philosophei's, by •in- 
cessantly depreciating the nation in 
their writings, had succeeded* iii ren- 
dering the nation ashamed of itself. 
All parties in the nation seemed to 
unite in deeming it necessary to de- 
stroy the ancient social order. It 
was manifest that iinp<frtant changes 
would take place at no distant iieriod, 
though the exact time of tlieir ap- 
proach could not be fixed with cer- 
tainty. It was at the approach of 
that tempest which was destined to^ 
shako the state to its foundations, that ' 
the pride of philosophy sought to-cx- 
alt itself by attacking heaven. By it. 
riic curb of conscience Avas broken, , 
Ind the great name of God, which 
might have imposed a restraint on the 
violence of the. passions which the 
Revolution callpcl forth*, was effaced. 
By this moans, to the legitimate con-^ 
quest of liberty will cre long succeed 
a mortal strife of vanities, bi whinali 
those of the majority^ having proved 
victorious, will stain themselves wlthf* 
out mercy with the blood of the vaa- 
quished. Other people'will, ta future^ 



fiiniilar t^^Wi^.fttiAtract ihoqg*^ 

;^nt they will esche^^be sa;^^ the reflecting mind, 

^^dlenoe, hecnxm the inflnence of rev vhkh bhahle him. to ibllow, with a 
Hgioii wlil lU^ be extinct among tl^em* " cofi1?x# and dteeeming eye, the gmeral 
' jjj^Bterity, that equitable Judge of«the course events. He does not attach 
past, imputes to 'philosophy t^iai U himself 4e Individual men, — he is no 
perverted the minds of the people hero-wrorshipper. His narrative has 
wliUe it prptendjBd to enlighten them, not the interest of biography, or of 
apd.tumed aside froni its proper oqd histories framed on its modpl.^ It 
a revolution (^mmenced with the (le«* has not the dramatic air of Thierry, 
sign ot ameliorating the lot of the the genius of Chatcaubiiand, or tlic 
human race. . pictorial powers of Michelcti ft is, on 

“ i^ouls XV. left royalty tarnished that aecount, not likely tolie so gene- 
ii^rance. At his death the people raUy popular as the works of any of 
Infeed,— the enlightened clhsses con- these eminent writer^. ' It resembles 
**gratu1ated themselves. The vices of more nearly the admirable “ Sketches 
tjih sovereign had opened in every of the Progress of ■ Society,” to be 
heart |Cn incurable wound. Kcitherthe fonnd in the works of Guizot and 
iri^ues of Louis XVT*., nor the glory Sismondi. As such, it possesses very 
m^uired during the American war; high merit, and mil doubtless take its 
nor sight of France restored to its '•place among the standard works of 
nmk ainpng tlie nations ;.nor the love French history^ Periiaps his work is 
.of the jl^g for his subjects; nor the more ^worthy of study, and more 
nib©^®titutioiia which he bestowed likely to be esteemed by thinking 
on them, could heal that fatal wound, men in other* countries than his own : 
The Stains of the crown could be for IVaiicc .has gone tinongh the con- 
washed oilf only by the blood of the viilsions consequent oji the social and 
just ascending to Heaven by the steps moral evils which he has so well 
«of the scaffold.”* — (VoL ii. pp. 531, portrayed ; but othei>^. nations arc 
583.) . ' ’ only in their commencement What 

After these quotations, it is needless to the one is history, to the other, if 
to say what the merits of M. I)e not averted, may be prophecy. 
Tocqueville’s woA arc. He possesses 


Alluding to the sublime words of the Father Edgeworth to Louis XYI., at the 
foot of the scaffold : — Fils de St Louis, moutez au del !” 
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IV. -niSAL GHOSTS, 

T)f.ak Aiiciiy,— Yon will not ex- 
after my last letter, that nmler 
lh<* title of rcnl jj;hosts, 1 am going to 
introduce to your acquaintance a set 
of ])ersonages resembling JNIadame 
* 'I'nssaud’s wax-work, done in air — 
iilmy gentUunon, in spectral blue 
coats, gray t rotisers, AVellingtons ; and 
s(inii-traus])arent ladies clad from the 
looms of the other world. No, 
Nicolai’s case has extinguished that 
delusion. 'Phe visitant and his dress 
are figments of the imagination 
alu'fti/s. They are as unreal amV 
subjective as tin; ligures see in our 
ilreams. 'Pliey are fancy's progeny, 
having under jiressing circumstances 
acting rank, as nadities. Hut, Archy, 
do dn*ams nevm* come true? Let 
them plead their own cause, Knter 
Dream. 

A Scottish gontlcman and his wife 
were travelling four or fiv(‘ years ago 
in >Switz(‘rland. 'Pliere travelled with 
them a third ]»arty, an intimate 
friend, a lady, who s(»me time before 
had been tin* object of a decji attach- 
ment on the ])art of a foreigner, a 
Frenchman. AVell, she would ha\e 
nothing to say to him, but she gave 
him a good ileal of serious advice, 
v*hich 1 conclude she thought hi*. 
A\ anted, and ultimately jn-omoted, or 
was a cognisant party to Ids mar- 
riage with a lady, whom she liken ise 
knew. 4'he so-niarri(*(l coiqde. wth^ 
110 W' ill America. And the lady, inv 
fri(‘ii(Ps felhwv-travcller, occa.siuually 
heard from them, and Jnul every rea- 
son to believe tln’v Avere both in per- 
f(‘Ct health. OiK^ morning on their 
meeting at breakfast she told her 
companions, that she Innl liad a very 
iiiqn-cssive dream the night before, 
wliich liad recurred twice. The 
scene was a room in which lay a 
4‘.olliu, ii(*ar ,wdiicli stood her ex-lover, 
in a luminous transfigured resplendent 
state; his wdfe was by, looking much 
as usual. TIio dr(‘am had caused the 
lady some misgivings;* but her com- 
jianioiis exhorted her to view' it^as a 
trick of her fancy, and she was half 
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AND SltCOND-SKJHT. 

persuaded so to do. The dream, 
Jiowever, Avas right notAvithstanding: 
In process of time, letters ariived an- 
nouncing the. death after a short illness 
of the Frencli^gcntlcman, Avitliin the 
twenty-four hours in AvJueh the vision 
appeared. Exit Dream, Avitli aiiplause. 

1 adduce this individual instance, 
simply because il is the last T liave 
heard, out of main* that have come 
liefore mo equally Avell attested. I 
should have obseiwed, that my in- 
formant was tin* f(‘llow-trav(‘IIer him- 
S(‘lf: he told me the story in iireseiiec 
of his wife, who religiously attested 
its accuracy. You Avill nieot Avith 
similar stories, implicitly believeil, in 
evciy society a on go into, varying lu 
their circumstances — a ghost being 
s<mietimes put in the place of a 
dream, and sometimes a vague but 
strong mental iiiijiressioii, n forel^ding 
only'. Hut Hie common point exists 
in all, that an intiniatiori of tin; death 
of an ahsoiit acipiaiutauce has been 
in one or anotlun’ Avay insinuated into 
the mind of bis friend about the time 
the event really' took ])lac(*. Instances 
of this kind, it will be found, are far 
too inimerons to ]|K*rmit one ofi-hand 
to conclude that tiny have, ari&i'n 
from accident; that the connexioii 
hctw^eeii tin* event :nid its antici)>a- 
tiuu and foreshadoAving lias been 
m(*rely eoineideiiee. 

If y ou ask me hoAv T Avonld otlier- 
Avise exidain these stories, 1 A\iU 
frankly avoAV, that it appears to me 
lafither inqiossible, nor absurdly^ ini- 
jwobablo, that Hu* sold, or the nervous 
sy stem, as you like, of the dy ing man, 
sliipuhl have jmt itself into direct 
cominuiiication Avith the thoughts of 
his absent fri(‘iid. 

Ah, ah! the last touch of the Aani- 
])yr tlicoiy again ! Von Avere then 
Aory modest about y our hobby, and 
preiended not to know him, and 
passed liiiii oft* as m v lH‘ast, and- now 
you daringly mount him yourself, and 
oxjiect to be allowed to pace him be- 
fore ns, ill that easy and eonfidont 
style, as if he were some well-known 
3o 
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roadster of Stev/avt's, or Ferriar's, i>r 
llibbta't’s, nr Abeivroinhy’s. Kow 
pliall we sl)nrlly s(‘e you thrown, or 
run away n ith, or le<l i»y some wil1-o’- 
Hje-wis]» into a hotloniless slouch. 

AF(‘I1, (hat at all ev(‘iits will amuse 
}'on. 

But ij) tlm ijieini tinn^ did you ev-u* 
hear (»t' tin* AVvuyard ^host V A late 
Cienera! >Vvnyavd ami the late Sir 
John (.hdehrooh, whon youu!^' nnai, 
"wen* ‘<(‘rviiii 4 - in ( hmada. Om'd.i;* - 
if. W'Ms da\ liL'ht— Air AVvnvard and 
Air (V)lebrook holh >a'.v a pres 

throi!i»!i tlie ntoni in \\iiieli tliyr wtn'o 
sitlin/jf, V. hi*‘h Air \Vyuyar.i T{‘{*o‘iuisv‘d 
as a hrothvr tlu'u fa** r,v»ay. (Mie, <»t‘ 
i^liem ^^}Ilkod to t'le doo/, ami 1 a)k{‘d 
out upon the landiiJi;‘-p!ar(‘; but the 
stva.'!*^' r''i.a> not riiera, and a S(n‘vani, 
w'lio \^as Oil the strdrs, Irnl <een n<'- 
hod; pa-j^ out. in tinu‘ th<‘ news 
nrnv(nl. that Mi* AVynyard's brother 
had dh' I about the time oi’lho vi>it of 
the ainparithn. Of this story, wldelt I 
had iieard narvjP^'h I jn<j!nr'‘d tin* 
trnlh of two n i-’ory men. t "a h a 
(lOneral Wynynnl, near reladcnis <d’ 
the oifcost-sc'’!' of t!nd iiauK*. Tliey 
•told nu' i! was s > nr.rraPad bp hhn. 
eertaiiily, and tlnd. ii had the implieii 
belief ofthe famUy. 

Another imil'n*. dsiublr-bavnded 
’ ^lued slorv I ;''('eulb' be’ imrva< 'd 
to me, ei. I was Vi"'\ It fe.ded on 
ovidenee o.jnaMy j'i'ond. J hr\(' heard 
oi’ s'^veral othwi beiiuj,* in exed- 

ene( . 

X(pVn', if ihe’e , eerie'! b(' true, lo 
sup])i>s(‘ ihe (\( ids .ae’*e eoirnddeii-'e-, 
or rallea* lo belie\e ihien to lu* s: , 
Would be an iinmensc* .'tA’ebdi of ere- 
dulitw ri-e ehanf"'s Anudd be mil- 
lions to o:i(‘ rij’eiust tuo })«T‘\ms, 
ncilher of ^\lIom, liefore or after, e'c- 
peneji'*!‘d f en<.<n iai illi’ uhnu-. beeoininfr 
the stibjeet of on(s and se •niiiiM-ly tl;e 
sanu' illusion at tlio sanu' intjunenf - - 
tlie tN\o hallueiiialiom- t'oineidinp: in 
point of tiiiu* with an (‘veut winch 
tho> ‘erv(‘d, in tlu' mluil of one of t’a* 
parties at huist, to foreshjido’w. \ pre,- 
for suj)p(^sino- that Uie (‘V'^uit -o ('“Ui- 

niuniented really luid !<> do with, and 
wms thc coimnon idea of the sens(»ria! 
ilhisioii experi<‘n('.e 1 by both parth;s, 
*1^0 speak %m*at’ive!y, my dear A rehy — 
fifpo'atirrfp~^\ prefer to think, 
thai tlw (hiath 'of a htiimin beiu.:; 
throws a sort of ?^dcani through the 


spiritual world, which may no’w and 
then toiieh some congenial obJeetA^ith 
sudden ligld, or arm Itro^ wlien they 
liap]jen to hr* (‘xaclly in the proper 
lH(silion; as the twin spires of a 
<*nthedral may be momentarily illumi- 
nated by some far-off fla.sli, while the 
coTintless roofs Ijelnw lie in unbroken 
gloom. 

Pretty wf ll, imh'ed ! 1 think I hear 
yo!i >ay — ^Vrv easy, eertainlv ! P>iil, 
tK‘rh;i]) you will behind ('noeah lo 
give us a tritli* more grounds for ad- 
mitling y<t!u- h^l)otIu*sis than you 
ha\o y«‘l voncljsahsl, Lilo'wise a 
little explaim!i<m (d'whaj yon e\:5ctly 
mean ini'^ht lu* <pf use, if vou s(‘ri(Uis]y 
ho]M’ to nroucile us to this most jiro- 
<li:'i<i;!N ]»ranc(‘. 

I sliail b(^ liapp\ to ;,Iv<‘'ou (wery 
reaj^onubh* satisfaction. "ri!(’n, in the 
find* ]>hu*<\ T ])ropos(> to ('.'“tal'lisi: be- 
^ oml tlh‘ i«itss)M]it;> of doubt (O’ <pu -- 
tiou. and. ; < (nusn tied (In! e ind of a 
livitig lee len being, in Ids’ iM’dnie.ry 
s^ete. may cider into ('omnmnieat ien 
Avith tln‘ ndiid of anotl er hume-iJ 
being, likewise in Id* (wunn -d<:;> .-late, 
through some (dlnn- ehaiim I than lli.d 
of the '• in llnir umhn’slo-'d aed 

orflhiai' op'crrb'ou, and a^ it woii'd 
s(‘. ni. f 'iohi f Hoh /// (fful dirt rf/jf ; so { b ■» j, 

ii b 'c*'’u<‘'^ ro* o/‘eeintima<«'i^ ‘ic'juaiid - 
cd wi'.l‘ all tile fenon r alfeetitnjs, {('(d- 
inn , A'olition.!. hit-dory ()f tin* i'Ceijiul 
mind. 

Ueb»rle!» /sf'ho]:],,., 1 need hardly 
say, i' om‘ of‘ tin* most cihimmt 
liferiU'y iie'o noAv diA imi;’ in Perope : 
Oji'*, i’.o, !,o,se iije has lio! b'*en e:\- 
elu-’f’, cI't (tcecpicd w ith th'* culti\ ati(m 
of httevs, but >Ji\ho, having iH'en 
early (nigag'cd in pnldic and oeieial 
emplovmmits in Sci it/erlaud, the 
('ouutrv of his ado]»tioii, has becit 
|)racth*{;l!y tvi'‘d and ]n'ovcd in sight. 
<(f the w'orld, in which In' Ine. alwaV' 
borne a high ,Jind unbhmdshed cha- 
racter: one, f'ually, a\1io.s<* writingv 
and w !k»s(' lib- have happily concurred 
in winning for him gemn'al r<‘SjH‘ct, 
esteem, ami contich nee. 'riien. in a 
sort of auj obiography winch Zscli<»kk(i 
])tiblis|;<*d a. few y<*tivs hack, (Svlhst^ 
scbait^ it is (nitiiled — Self-retrospect,) 
there occurs the following ])assage, 
Avhich I translate, and give, at length, 
fi’om its nuirvehlom. interest, from its 
unquestioned fidelity, from the com- 
plete and irresistible evklcnct; it 
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ntlin-fls the ])!ieii<>iii(‘noi), onnn-lHliose fh^otiiig \isi»ins ;i irirk of tho 
ehiteil ill fh(‘. last iianij^raiih, oe^a- faiu-v; tin* more so tiutt my dreniii- 


rtioimily turns uyi in men’s experienee. 

“ ir till* rc'ccjaion of so many A isit- 
ors AVjis oceasiomilly tronhlesonie. it 
re]iai(l oeeasionally, eitlun* l»y 

suakiii.u' me, ae'imiinied Avilli remark- 
ubh' person jyn'e^, or liy l>rin.ii^iu'j: out a 
'ivonderriil sort of .seev-iyifL wliieli i 
eallerl my liman! vision, and v. Iiieh 
fiiis always remained an eni'^'ma to 
me, I am almost afraid to say a 
word upon lids .-adijeet. not for fear 
tin* impnlalion orbeiii'i sujKO’st iiionr, 
Imi h*st t idionid eneonraife l!i<d tlis- 
position in ollu'rs ; and yd it Idrms a 
eontrilmtion lo ])yx <‘!ioiojiy. So to 
enufe^s. 

■•'t idUnowledy ».! lint the 'pel 
m- 'h, whieh we form t>f ‘■tiviu»‘e!'s 
ii] on iii-'-t -i^'ein i l!i(‘'n, i, fre jiu oily 
mnn* <(e're(*i tiia,n thn| whi-‘h we 
adopt ujmn a ion^ire’* aepivainlamn^ 
wiib tinsn. 'File tir,-^t i.nj.res'xjo i, 
w njrh, llironyli an instinet of ( he, ‘onl? 
'Ptraef.s one lowai'ds. (O- n'pei' one 
fjxnn allot Inn*, hetvmie-j after a time 
mon* dim, and A^^aikened, either 
tI-ron:Fi Ids appearing other titan :j( 
tii’>t, or thromdi our Ir in;* neeitstomed 
to him. Ih'opio t<M>, in i\*fer- 

en('e to >a<'h ea>es. oi' involimt rr'v 
syuprnides and aver.>iou «. an., .(tlaeh 
a special cerrainlv to sueh mmifesta- 
titUiS 'll (diililnm, in wlueet I nowlediic 
of maui/md by exjieiienee w’anfin,a‘. 
Others a;;'aia are iiiereduhm.s, and 
altribiile all to jiijysixdinmiieal skill. 

I bit oj'u:yseir. 

if ha< happ. ned to me O'*ea 'jo.i- 
ally, id fimtiiv: ims-Lin^’ witli n toial 
sf:M'i‘;er, v, h -n | Inive Issm Ih-teninfi; 
In Mleii/e to hi--. (Siin eiv.dioii, l]iat id' 
past, life np to the presen: monumt, 
witii many minute ei/cnm.daiiees, be- 
hmidiij^^ to om‘ or id her jiarthmlar 
sctmeiuit, luj.s come .acro.'-*^ m<‘ like 
a, dream, but distinctly, eutindy in- 
voluntarily and imsoun’ld, occnpyinii; 
in duration a few minnt<‘s. Dmin;; 
thisjieriod, I am nsnally so ('onpdetely 
])lnn^-ed into the representation of the 
striint^er’s lib*, tliat at Iasi, I neither 
conliune lo sia* distinctly his bice, on 
whic.li r wa,s idly s])ecii!atini<, nor 
hear intelli«’ent]y Ids voici*, whhdi at 
first I was iisinf' as a commentaiy on 
th(‘ lest of his phy.siojiiiomy. For a 
ioiig time, 1 was disposed to coiisitj^r 


A ision ilisplaved to me, the, dnrss ami 
movenn‘nis of t he actors, the a,])pear- 
miee of the room, the fnrnilnn* and 
other aceidenls of the scene. Till on 
one occasion, in u j^'mi(‘SMnie mood, .1 
narrated to my family the so 4 *,rot 
hi,>tory of a scmjislre.'s, who had jnJ^t 
before (pdtted tlieroom. I had never 
seen the person Irdori*. N<wertht‘less, 
th<‘ heareiv were astoaislnsl, ami 
lan jicd, aiid would not b<‘ iK'rsuaded 
b<ii. ihal Iliad a previon.', .‘jeipuiintauco 
w i<ii (h<‘ forme/ life, of tin* iieiron, in 
as much as wdiat I had stated was 
pxTfeetly Irm*. I was noi Ie-;s asion- 
is'icd to lind that m\ dr: am-vision 
<*d wiili !■(' diry. I llem ‘ijavt* more 
altvaitlon to l! r- siFijeeu .md as oft(*ii 
u> })ropriel idlov, o I of it. I related, to 
iSiO'x* wl'Ofe ; h‘ <j ,SM paN-ied 

befne nn*, \\'i' •''ibstMjce ofmy dreani- 
Ai.-'on, lo (vbydii fr..,n l!ie:n its con- 
tra. lictioo or 4‘ou(irjn dion. On I'vcvr 
xW‘ca-.},in i|s c mfiriiiatlon foUo\vc<l, 
no^^si^holl^ .e-ii/'mnmt on the part; 

of (’'‘osc :i(w; \ e ii. 

la‘ast of all could I m\ sclfgi\ c fah.h 
to tiu'se eonjm’pu;; triets o{‘ my mind. 
]C\ery time Ih.il LchiHetHx'd to any one 
my dr(‘nm-'x ismYi fr^4i]?iM*tiug him, I 
<•( did<‘n{ly e\pecte{l 1 dm lo answer, it 
wa-^ not so. A st o'el thrill elway.^ 
<* « -u* o\er me, wlien tin* list' n(*r re- 
p’I‘’d, !l liap[>ened as 3 -on say,” or 
whdi. b,*fore he .^poke, fd.s a.sttini.'di- 
nn m beirawd iliat J w.cs md wrong 
In,'d< ad of recording main in .stances, j 
will give om*. widiii m the i'me mndo' 
a i.;iiu’c-"ion upon nn* : — 

‘•On a ni siei-d;*;. , (fair-day,) I 
w-ciit isiio (he iown of' Wh.Idshif', 
;n :■ mijjroded by (wo ;, omi!,; forc' lers 
w h.o are aiiw*. it wa.s evening, 
j^nlv tired with our walk, we wt‘,iil. 
into an i.iiicalh/d ihe Keb.-'oek. VV^; 
look <mr s'..p)K;v with a 'anmevoui; 
conpiany a I tiu* imb'.ic t.dcle, Avhen it 
liappe.ned that they made themselves 
nicrr V over the jiecsdiaritics and sim- 
])li{*!ty of tin* Swiss; in common With 
the lu'lief in meMiK*rism, Jjavater’s 
])!iy.siogmomica! sy.sfcm, and tlic like. 
Om* ofmy* comjianions, w hose, national 
priile was touched Ipv their riiilleiy, 
begged me to make sonn; i’e.ply, par- 
ticularity in answer to a young nuiii^f 
superior apjiearancth who sat opposite,, 
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and had indulged in unrestramoci 
ridicule. It happened that the cventa 
of this very person’s life had just pi*e- 
viouSly passed before iny mind. I 
turned to him with the question, 
whether he would reply to me with 
trath and candour, if I narrated to 
him the most secret passages of his 
history, he being as little known to 
me as I to him. That would, I sug- 
gested, go somethiiig beyond Lavater’s 
physiognomical skill. Jle j)romise<l, 
if I told the truth, to admit it (»penly. 
Then 1 narrated the events which 
my drcam-visioji had furnished me 
with, and the table l(iarii(‘d the his- 
tory of the young tradesman’s life, 
of his school years, Ids peccadilloes, 

' and finally of a littlb act of roguery 
committed by him on the strong-box 
of his em])loyer. 1 described the 
uninhabited room, with its white 
walls, where, to the right of the brown 
door, there had stood u])on the table 
the small black money-chest, t'Lc. 
A dead silence reigned in tlie com- 
pany during this recital, which I broke 
in upon, only by occasionally asking 
whether I spoke the truth. The man, 
much struck, admitted tin; coiTi‘etne.ss 
of each eireumstaiico— even, which T 
could not expect, of the last, 'rouched 
^ with dlls fraidviiess, 1 reacluHl my 
"^.^Imnd to him across th(‘ table, and 
closed my narrative. He asked my 
uam«, wliich J gave him. We sat 
up late- ill the night conversing. He 
may bo alive yet. 

i*Now, I can W'cll imagine how a 
lively imagination could ])icture, 
romauco fashion, from the obvious 
character of a pi^fsoii, how he would 
act uu(h*r given eireumstaiiees. Hut 
whence came to me the involuntary 
knowledge of accessory details, which 
were without any sort of interest, 
and respected iieopic who for the 
most part wxh'O perfectly iiidificrent 
to me, with whom T neither had, nor 
w'islied to have, the slightest associa- 
tion V Or was it in cacli case mere 
comcidcnccV. Or had the listener, to 
whom 1 described his history, each 
time other images in liis mind than 
the accessory ones of my story, but, in 
surprise at tlic essential resemblance 
of my story to the truth, lost sight of 
tka jioints of diflcrciiccy Yet 1 have, 
«iif consideration of tliis possible 


•source of error, several times taken 
pains to describe the most trivial cir- 
cumstances that the dream -vision has 
shown me. 

“Not another word about this 
strange seen* -gift — wdiich .1 can aver 
was of no use to me in a single in- 
stance, wliicli manifested itself occa- 
sionally only, and quite indepen- 
dently of my volition, and often in 
relation to persons in whose history I 
took not the sliglitest interest. Nor 
am I the only one in jiossession of 
this faculty. In a Journey with hvo 
of my sous, I fell in with an old 
'I'yrolese, wdio travelled about selling 
lemons and oranges, at the inn at 
Ihiterhaueusteiii in one of tlic Jura 
passes. He lixed his eyes for some 
time u])on me, joined in our conversa- 
tion, observed tliat tlioiigli I did not 
know him, he kucAv me, and began to 
describeany acts and deeds to the no 
little amnsemeiit of the ]»easaiiits, and 
astonishment of my ebildreu, whom it 
interested to Icnni that another pos- 
sessed the same gift as their father 
How the old lemon merchant aetpured 
his knowledge, lie w-as not able to ex - 
plain to liimself, or to me. But lie 
seemed to attach great imjiortaiice to 
his hidden a\ isdom.’' 

It appears to me, inv dear Archy, 
tiiat the- remnrka]»lo .'sialement wliieh 
1 have thus ]>ut before yon, completely 
establishes that, iii reference to the 
])ast, the miud oeca.sionally ri'ceives 
know ledL^e through other'^ tliiiii the 
known and ordinary i-bannels ; and 
that the simplest and most natural 
interpretation of the facts narratid, is 
to suppose that, uader s])ecial eircuin- 
staiices, one mind can put itself into 
direct commuiiieatiou with another. 

And I think that tlicsc considera- 
tions give a front and iilausihility to 
the h\'pothcsis, that, in some eases 
of dreams and sensorial illusions, 
wliich have turned out true and sig- 
nificant iutiinatioits of the death (if 
absent persons, there may have been 
at tlui bottom of them a relation esta- 
blished betw een the minds or nervous 
systems of the distant jiarlies, 

3 will now go a stej) further, and 
throw out the conjecture, that the 
mind may occasionally assert the power 
of penetrating into futurity, not 
tji^roUgh a shrewd calculation of what 
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iH likely to como to pass, but by put- 
tinf» itself in relation with some other 
source of knowledge. 

For 1 think it cannot be doubted 
tliat there is something in the super- 
stition of second-sight, which forinerl}’^ 
prevailed so extensively in Scotland, 
in the northen island'^, and Denmark, 
livery one has heard anfl read of this 
protcinhul gift. 1 have no evidence, 
I must confess, to oiler of its re. 4 ility 
beyond that which is accessible to 
every one. IJiit I have h(;ard several 
instances told, which, if the testimony 
of seaisible ])eo[)le niay be tak(‘n in 
such inarvellons matbu’s as readily as 
on other subjects, evinced /orc/^/iow'- 
Mf/e. The tiling foretold has gener- 
ally been death or ])crsonal misfortune. 
Somelini(*s tlu^ subject has been more 
trivial. A mueli-respected Scottish 
lady, not unknown in literature, told 
me very r(‘C(;ntly how a friend of her 
mother’s, whom she well rCTliembered, 
had been coinpi'lled to believe in 
second -sight, through its manifesta- 
tion in one of her servants. She had 
a cook, who was a continual annoy- 
ance to her through heij possession 
of this gift. On one o(‘casion, when 
the lady expectiai some friimds, she 
learned, a short time before th(‘y were 
to arrive, that the culinary jirepara- 
tions w'hicji she had ord(‘red in their 
honour had not been made. Upon 
her remonstrating with the otfending 
cook, the latter simply but doggedly 
assured her that come they w ould not, 
that she knew^ it of a certainty ; ami 
true miough they did not come. 
Some accident had occurred to j)r(*vent 
their visit. 'J’he sanu! iierson fre- 
fjuently kne^v beforehand what her 
mistress’s plans w^oiild be, and w'^as 
as inconvenient bi her kitchen 
as a calculating prodigy in a c,dunl- 
ing-house. 'J'Jiings wtmt jicrfectly 
right, but the manner was vexa- 
tious and irregular; so her mistress 
B(*nt her away. This anecdote 
would ajipear less jiuerile to you, if 1 
might venture to name the lady wdio 
told it to me, and who believed it. 
Jhit, as I said before, I do not build, 
in this branch of the question, njion 
any special evidence tliat I have to 
adduce. I rely upon the mass of 
good, bad, and indiflerent proof there 
is already before the world, of the 
reality of second-sight. 1 liavc,^of 


course, not the least doubt that more 
than half of those wdio have laid 
claim to the ficulty, w’cre not pos- 
sessed of it. T have further no doubt 
that those who occasionally really 
manifested it, oflen deceived them- 
selves, and confounded casual imjinja- 
sions with real intimations ; and that 
they were nuisances . to thcmsclve-s 
and to their friends, through being 
constantly on the lojik-out for, and 
conveying w^arnings aiid forebodings ; 
and ihat tjic jiowor which they 
jmssessed, was probably never useful 
in a single instance, either to them- 
selves or others — those only having 
gained b^’^ the superstition, w ho WTre 
mere rogues and impostfus, and tunied 
their pretended gift to ]>urposes of 
decepthm. 

J shall now ]iroe<‘ed to inquire how 
n#ii is eonceivable that the mind or 
sold, its usual channels of communi- 
cation with extiTiial olijects, the 
senses namely, being snspeiided and 
unemploy(‘d, may enter into direct 
relation wdth other minds. 

'J'lier(‘ is a sehool of physiological 
materialists, wdio hold that the mind 
is but the brain in action ; in other 
words, that it is the oflice of the brain 
to ju-oduce thought and feeling. 1 
must begin by combating this error. 

What is meant by one substance 
jirodiieing another? A metal is pro- 
duced froin an ore ; alcohol is produced 
Jrom saccharine mat tm- ; the bones find 
sinews of an animal are jiroducod 
from its f()r>d. rroduction, in the 
only intelli^ble seiisi* of the word, 
means the conversion of one substance 
into aiiotluM’, w^eight for weight, 
agnu'ably witli, or under mechanical, 
chemical, and vital laws. Dnt to 
su])])ose that in order to produce con- 
sciousness, the biain is converted, 
weight for weight, into thought and 
fei'liiig, is absurd. 

Dut wiiat, tlK'ii, is the true relation 
between cfuisciousness and the. living 
brain, in coiiiu‘xioii with which it 13 
manifested ? 

"Jo elucidate the question, let u.s 
con.>id(*r the paralh‘1 ndatioii of other 
iinjionderable forces to matter, "i’akc, 
for instance, electricity. A galvanic 
batfmy is set in action. Chemical 
decomposition is in jirogrcss ; one qr 
more new componiuls arc produced ; 
the qiiantirative differences arc ^exactly 
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accomitwl toi\ ilu( tJiciv is soim*- 
tiirllKT to lu! obsvT\etl. Tl'(‘ 
chcniiral action lias (lI '-tiirlHal I lie 
oitniiprostail. toicc <il’ clcctricit Vt 
ami a vi.'i;oi'oiis ol(;ctric curnait is in 
motion. 

Tli<‘ priiiciplc of consciousiioss is 
another iinpomlcrablc iorcc vvhicli 
poi’va<U‘S the nnivorsc. Tlio l«\sin 
and m;r^'(■s arc IVann-d of sncli im -c- 
riaJs aiidin siidi aviMii«;<Mnuil^, t!..ii 
the, chemical (aian;j;cs (oiislanfly in 
jH'Ogrcss nndcr the control of iiic, 
dotcvniinc in them currents of I hoa-ht 
and feeling. 

AVe must he saiistietl Mitli Inulng 
got thus far hy help of, tin* jnialogn , 
nor try to push it fitrtiier : for beyond 
tlic fact of belli being imjioiiderablc 
forces, electricil\ and consci<iusm‘s. 
have nothing in c<nnm(‘n. 'rh<‘\ ar(‘ 
othenvistMiolently nnliki‘ ; orrcMmif^h^ 
eacli other as little as a, tiK'dii-picL 
and a headaeh. 'Their further rela* 
tions to the nniterial arrangeinents 
throiigh which they may lie exeifed 
or disturbed, are subjects of s<‘par;ite 
ami diivsimilar studies, and resolvabh- 
into la»s wliieh hav<‘ no ailinity, and 
admit of no comiuirison. 

I5nt upon the steji nliieh no Imvr 
gaineil, it >slaii(ls to reason, that th** 
jndivitlual e.mseiohsnes,-. or mind, ha- 
bitually emn-g’izing in and thnmgii a 
given living brain, may, for any thing 
tvo Jumn tv) the contrary, and ver\ 
Conceivably, be drawn, umha- circum- 
stanees favonrjrble to the event, into 
direct coininunication with conscious- 
ncfls,' imlhidiiiilised or flitl'uscd cI.m*,- 
•where. 

Accordingly, ther<*, is no iulrinsic 
absnrdiry in snpjiosing that Zschokhe‘'j 
mind was occasionally tlirown into 
direct relation with that i»f a eliai}c(‘ 
visitor through favourable intiueiie(‘s ; 
that the soul of A mod Ihmle, as lie 
lay ill his^grave alive, in tlie su-<'alled 
vaiinjiyr-state, mi:y have drawn 
iMo comijuuiiun tlu‘ minds of otlier 
persons, wdio w^re theren]»ou the 
subjects of iijeiisot'fiil illusions of w hich 
he. was the "OKune : -- that the mind of 
Joan of Arc may by ]>(»ssibilily lune 
been ]ihicc<l in reialion with a fiigher 
iniiul, which foreknew her destiny, 
and in a pai'allcl manma- disidayed it 
to lier. 

Individual facts may be dis]nit(‘d 
or attriimtod to mere coiiickleiicc*, but 


a^ soon as their nnu.lxT and singn- 
Jarily and anthcnlicaiitm taki^ them 
out of ll»a! category, the exidanaliori 
oT/ered above cannot be. tint iisi(h‘ as 
priiftu jUric ahsurd. Li!;e other first 
hyijollte^es, indeed, it will, il' re(eived 
Ibr a time, liave ultimaU-ly to tkiakc 
way for a corrt'.cter notion. Silll it 
w iff ha^ e hel[K'd to load to truth. I 
am (juile iutlitienmi to its fa.le. lUit 
lam not iiniilieumt to th<‘ ree( ptiou 
tlie laets iiien',--el\ es may nn'ct with, 
which 1 lia\c adduced it to (‘\plidn. 
It is lru<‘ that nothing can be more 
Iriviad and iiMdess than the characlcr 
in whic.li they present theiu.se]\ es, 
ni'troujU'c ba! objeclles'-' outbreaks, 
they S(‘i‘in, of somi‘ obscure er, 
tlu‘\ may lu' eomtiared to the attrac- 
tion of iigiii bodies by amb(‘r aflei' 
fiiction, and are as yet as unmeaning 
ami vidi.eles'' a - ^>er^‘ the tird indi'-a- 
tioiis of the (‘lectrie force'. 'Theretore, 
doubtless,' ar<‘ tlaw so <' 0 !iiiiiOiil\ dis- 
ri'ganh'd. 

It is mil indet'd unlilo'ly liiat, on 
looking eloH'r, a nuiidier of oiijcr 
imddent*, turning up on Iritling or 
imiiortanl oeea.'-ions, ina>' be found to 
d<*ja‘n<l on tin' same eai.M' with those 
we ha\e been coiisidi'ring— things 
that sc'^'in tor a moment od<l and un- 
aceoiintablc, ^omething mort' than 
eoineidences, and an* then forgotten. 
'^J'he simultaneous siiggest.ions of the 
same idea to two per.'^oiis iu coiiver- 
saiioii, tin* spnaul of panic -fears, 
syiojiathy in general, the altrae/iioii 
or re[)n!siv)u felt on lii'st ac.ipiainlance, 
the inluiti\e knowledge of nnmkind 
A\hich some ]) 0 ssess, tin* uuive.rsnl 
fa^{ illation e\<*rcised by othei>, may 
be, tbund, pm’liaps, ill iiarl to liinge on 
the same })rineiple witli Zscliokke’s 
SCI* r- gift. 

Afiiong the odd ineidonls Avin'ch 
tills train of velleetion brings to my 
mind, (which yon are at liberty to ex- 
plain ill the was you like best,) I am 
tompti'd to se-lect and mention two 
that were comiiiuiiieated to me by 
Admiral the Honourable Cl. Duiidas, 
then a laud of the Admiralty, and in 
constant eomijuiiiicfttion wdtli his col- 
haigue, Sir Thomas Hardy, from 
whom In* received thorn. M'hey wore 
mentioned as anecdotes of Lord K(*l- 
son, to show his instinctivi* judgment 
of men. both go further. 

AVlicii Ijord XeNou was preparing 
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to follow tlic French t(» tin*. West 
Judu‘i^, Chiptaiii iUinly vrns ]»rci4(‘ul 
sxi^ ho diroctioHS to tin* connfiau- 
(h'v (»f a l‘nj.'ato to make sail witli all 
speed, — to procood to cortaiii poijits, 
whoro. he was likely to see the Fnaich, 
— liaviii<»‘ tji*ou the Fioiieli, to ^ro to 
a certain harbour, and tlit^re, 'wail 
Lord NeLonV coniiii^'. A Her thrj 
cornn»and(‘r bad left the cabin, Nelsoii 
said to Hardy, Ilo'will ja*o totbeWest 
Indies, be. will se(‘ tlui French, he will 
^o to the harbour 1 have directed, but 
he. will in it wait for me. He wdli 
return to Kiij.dsttnl.” lie did so. 
Shortly lieldn*, the. battle of Trafalj^ar, 
an frifi^ale was in advance of 

tli(‘ fleet looking out for, the eiMMuy ; 
her idace in tin* ollinj^' was hardly 
diset‘niible. ('a))laiu Hardy was 
ivitb KeLv>n on the <piar tor-deck of 
the. \'iclory. IViiImuU any thin,ii to 
J(‘ad to it, N(‘l<on said, ‘ •'riic LcIok'^ic " 
(or what<‘ver the friuate's luinte may 
lane be«*n) — "'the ( iciest t* sees the 
French." Hard}' had nothin< 4 ' lo say 
on f ht' inall(*r. ‘‘ She see.s the French ; 
she’ll lire a f<iin." AA'itliin a litth^, the 
boosn of the j^tin w'as beard. 

SiKTute.-i, it is well known, bad siu- 
"uJar intirniitions, wbic.b lie attribirte<l 
to a familiar or demon. One day 
be, ini;’ with tin* army, be tried to per- 


suade an otlKvr, W'bo was s[;oin;ji aero.*;s 
llie coiniiry, to take a dilVereni route 
lo tbal Avi'iicli be intended; -'If you 
take that,'’ he said, “ yon w ill )n‘, met 
and slain.'’ d’be ollicer, nc^dectinj^* 
bi< advice, avih killed, i\> Socrates 
had forewarned him. 

'I'imarchiw, who wuss eiirions on the 
subject of the di'inon <»f SticralO':, went 
to tlic cave of dVopbonins. (o learn 
of the oracle about it. 'I’iu'iv, bavilip: 
for a siiort lime iidnihul the nn'jildtic 
vajioiir, be felt a*' if be had rec(*ived 
a sudden blow" on tb(‘ bead, and .sank 
down iiis(*n.sil)b‘. d'lien bi.^ bead ap- 
]ievu‘ed to him to op^‘^‘ b’ 

i.s-’iie to bis soul into the otlnn* world ; 
and an ima.iiinary bcin;.; seemi‘d to 
inform him ihar, '■■tbc part of the soul 
en<i'aj;vul in the bodtv, cut rammeiled 
in its or^ani.salion. is tbc .soul as ordi- 
narily iindcr.stood ; bn( tlial there is 
anotiuT part or pr4>\inc(*of the .sotd, 
wbieli is llie demon, 'rids has a cer- 
tain eouliMl over tbc bodily soul, and 
among'otlu'r otViees eonstitutes con- 
s(‘ienee. In tbn‘e mombs,'’ the vision 
added, ‘Moii will know more of tliis." 
At tb(‘ end of tbr(‘<‘ moiitb.s Tiinarcliiis 
died. 

A*;aju adh'ii. Voiirs, A('., 

Mac l)Avr.s. 


\ 

V.— TRANCi: AND SLICEl’W'ALKIN*.. 


Hir.Aij Aucin, — The sul>jceiswliicb 
remain to eomplete our brief ctnre- 
spojidenee, are Ilelij^dous Dehtsions, 
the l*osHe.ssed. andlViteluTaft. 

In onb r tiiat 1 inav .set these fully 
and distinctly before von, it i<^ neces- 
sary that yon should know what is 
meant b>' Traju'i*. 

You IniA'e already bad partial 
glimpses of this eompreb,em’vc pbe- 
nouK'iion. Arnocl Faoh* w'us in a 
trance, in bis grave in the cbiireb- 
yard f)f Mi‘dnegna : Tiinarcbu.s was 
in a trance in the cave of Trophonius. 

lint wo must go still further back. 
To eonex'ive. i>roperly the nature of 
traiHM*, it is nee.(*,s.sary to form clear 
ideas of the state of the iniiul iu ur- 
diuarv shaping and waking. 

During oiir ordinary waking state, 
we are conscious of an uniuterrii})tc(l 
ilow of tlioiight, which we may ob- 


serve to bo modIti(.fl%\ three iidki- 
eiiee.s— the tiivst, sllgge^liollS of onr 
e\])CTi(‘nc(‘ and relleelJons, ijnpulses 
of our natural and .‘RHpiired character; 
the second, lucsont impn‘ssions on onr 
sen.scs ; tiic third, voluntary cxmiio i 
of tbc attention to detain (;«(* class of 
ideas in pr(*fer(*nc(‘ to otliers. 

Flirt her, we baliitnally perceive 
things arouml n.'*, by oiy through 
sensation. Hut <m some., and for 
the most ]airt trivifd (>ecasu)n>v, vye 
seem endowed witli another sort of 
]>erc.e.t)tiori, whieh ig;ieilher direct, or 
(leiieudi'iit on new modes#* sensation. 

Again, the balance of the. mental 
maciiinmy may be overthrow n. 'Fhe 
jSitggc*slioiis of the imagination may 
become sen.sorial illusions ; the judg- 
ment may be tlie subject of parallel 
hallucinations ; the fe(‘lings may bo 
perverted: our ideas may lo.se con- 
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noxioii and coherence ; and intelli- 
gence may fiink into fatuity. ^ 

So inucli for our Avaking state. 

During sleep, there are no adequate 
reasons for doubting that the flow of 
our i(l(*as continues as iininteiTupted 
as in a waking state. Jt is true, that 
some i)(‘rsons assert that they never 
dream ; and others that tlieydi'cani oc- 
casionally oiMy. lint there is a third 
class, to which T myself belong, who 
continually dream, and >vho ahrays, 
on waking, distinctly discern the fu- 
gitive rearguard of their last sleep- 
thoughts. The simplest view of 
these diversitied instances, is to sup- 
pose that all jiersons iji sleep are al- ' 
ways dreaming, and that the s])aces 
seemingly vacant of dn^ains, are only 
gaps in the memory ; that all ])ersons 
aslee]> always dream, but that all 
persons do not always nmieinbcr their 
dreams. 

"I'lie suggestive influenees tliatmod- 
ity the current of ideas in sleep, are 
not so numerous jvs those iu operation 
ill our waking state. ' 

The principal, indeed in general the 
exclusive, impulse to our dreaming 
thoughts is our ])ast exptu’ience and 1 
existing cJiaracter, from and in obe- 
dience to which, iiiiaginatiou moulds 
our dreams, 

Not that sensation is suspended iu 
sleep. On the contrary, it appears to 
have its usual acuteness; and impres- 
sions made upon our souses — tlM*feel- 
ings produced I'ly'an uneasy ]mstnre, 
for instance, or tlic introduction of 
sudden liglit into t^io room, or a loud 
and nnusnal noise, or even 'wIusixt- 
ings in the ear — #ill give anew and 
corresj)onding direction to the dream- 
ing thoughts. S(^isati(ui is only com- 
monly not called into play in sleep: 
wc shut our eyf,s 5 ^ ne cv<»ii close the 
pupils ; we cover up our ears ; court 
darkneg^,^n(l ; knowing that the 
more w^xcliulc sensible iinpresvsioiis 

L the better we shall sh'cp. 

* ■ But the gre^^ditfercncc between 

v^lccpiug and that which in- 

* deed constl^llitdlp^the essence of the 
former state, pRychie-ally considered, is 
the suspension of the attention — all 
the leading phenomena of sleep are 
directly traceable to this cause: for 
example — 

sleep we cease to support 'our- 
. fiClves, and fall, if wo were previously 


standing or^sitting. That is, wc cease 
to attend to the maintenance of our 
equilibrium. We forget the majority 
of our dreams : attention is the soid 
of recollection. 

Our dreams are often nonsense, or 
involve absurdities or ideaii which we 
know to be false. The check of the 
attention is absent. 

Onr ideas whirl with nnwonted 
rapidity in onr dreams ; the fly-wheel 
of the attention has been taken off. 

\^^hen w(' arc being overcome with 
sleep, wc arc conscious of not being 
able to fix onr attention. 

When we would encourage sle(‘p, 
we endeavour to a\ i>id Ihouglits which 
would arous(‘, the attention. 

Though the sensibility of our or- 
gans is really nndiminished, it seems 
to be lowered in sl(*ei>, because tlieii 
no attention is gi\en to common sen- 
sation. 

Sleep, however, it should be added, 
may be either jiroroiind, or light, or 
inqierfect ; in the two latter casiis, the 
attention seems to be loss eumpletely 
suspended. 

So, in sleep,, it i^tln* attention alone 
that really sleeps ; the nist of the 
mental ]u»*\ers and imjadses are on 
the contrary in motion, but free and 
unchecked, obtaining their I'cfjvsh- 
ment and renovation from gambol- 
ling about and stroteJiing themselves. 
The inspector only slumbers ; e*r, to 
use a closer figure, he retires to a 
siifticif‘nt distance from them, not to 
be disturbed by any common noise 
tliey may make; liny great disturb- 
ance calls him back directly; likewise, 
ho sits with his watch in his hand, 
having a turn formoting the flight of 
time. 

In contrast with the above concep- 
tion of the states of slee])ing and 
waking, the alternations of wliich com- 
])ose onr ordinary being, I have now 
to hold uj) another conception, resem- 
bling the first, of Avhieh it is the 
donlde, — ])ut vaguer, more shadowy, 
of larger and gigantic ])roi)ortions, 
from its novelty astonishing, like the 
mocking spectre of the J fartz ; which 
is yet but your own shadow' cast by 
the level siinhcains on the morning 
mist. 

All the idicnfnnena embodied in 
tins conception, I pro))osc to denomi- 
nate Trance. But let me premise that 
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?ill do not belong to ever^ instance of 
trance. If I undertook to specify the 
external appearances of tlic ininian 
species, I must enunciate among other 
things, as colours of the skin, white, 
yellow, brown, black ; as (pialiti(‘s of 
the hair, that it is flowing, soft, laiiky, 
liarsh, frizzled, woolly ; but 1 should, 
not moan that every human being' 
pres(‘nted all these features. 

Then, as our ordinary being presents 
an alternation of sleeping and waking, 
so does trance-existence, 'riicre is a 
trance-sleep and a trance-waking to 
corresj)ond with ordinary sleei) and 
ordinary waking. 

As natural sle(‘]) has difTerent de- 
grees of f)rofonnduess, so has trance 
sleep. They ])rescnt a latituch* so 
cxtensiv'c, that it is eonviniient and 
allowable to lay down three diflereiit 
degrees or states of tranc(*-slee]i. 

'riicn, of trance-sleep lirst^ and of 
its three degre(\s. 

The tle(‘p(‘st grade of tranc(‘-sle(*p 
extinguislies all lli(‘ ordinary signs of 
animation. It forms the condition 
in which many are buried alive. Jt 
is the so-called vam]>yr stale in the 
vainjjyr superstition. [See Letter II. 
of this series.] 

The middle grade jm'sents the ap- , 
peavanee of profound imcoiiseiousiioss ; 
but a geutl(5 breathing and the eireii- 
latiou are distinguishable. The body 
is flexible, relaxed, perfectly impas- 
sive to ordinary stimuli. The pupils 
of the eyes are not contracted, but yet 
are fixed. This state is witnessed oc- 
easionally in hysteria, after violent 
fils (»f liystcjric excitement. 

Ill the liglitest degree of tnuicc- 
sleep, the jierson can sustain itself 
sitting; the jiupils are in tlie same 
state as above, or natural ; the a])pa- 
reiit unconsciousness profound. 

Two features characterises trance- 
sleep in all its grades. One, an insen- 
sibility to all eonnmui stimulants, 
howc\ or violently ai)plied ; the other, 
an inwaril fl(ov of ideas, a dream or 
vision. It is as well to provide all 
words with a precise meaning, 'j'he 
term vision Iiad better be restrict eil to 
mean a dream during traiice-sle(‘p. 

'riie behaviour of Grando, wdio had 
been buried in the vami)yr state, when 
they w ere clumsily cutting his head 
off, makes no excei)tion to the first of 
the above positions. Ite had then 


just emerged out of his t ranee-sleep, ' 
either through the lapse of time, or 
from tlie admission of fresh air, or 
what not. 

It will not be doubted that the 
mind may have visions in all the 
grades of france-sloep, if it can bo 
))rovcd cai)able of them in the deepest ; 
therefore, one exam]>lewill suffice for 
all three cases. 

Henry Kiigelbr(‘eht, as we learn in a 
])amidilet juiblislu'd by himself in the 
year KJ;!!), after a most ascetic life, 
during w hich he had experienced sen- 
sorial illusions, w as thrownj for a brief 
period into the deepest fonn of trancc- 
sh‘e]», which event, he thus describes : — 

111 the year exhanst(‘d by in- 
tense nn‘ntal excitement of a relighuis 
kind, and by abstinence from food, 
after lieariiig a si'rnion w hich strongly 
atfeetcul Jiiin, he felt as if he could 
etnnbat no more, so gave in and 
took U) his b(‘d. 'I’here he la\ a week 
without tasting any thing but the 
bread and wim; of the ^aeramcut. 
On the eighlli day, he thought lie fell 
into the death-struggle ; death seemed 
to invade him from below^ii]) wards; his 
body became rigid ; his hands and feet 
insensible’', his tongue and lips inca- 
pable of motion : gradually his sight 
failed him, but lie still heard the la- 
ments ami consultations of those 
around him. This gi-adual demise 
lastcil from mid-day till eleven at 
night, when he heard the watchmen; 
then he lost consciousness (»f ontw'ard 
impressions. JJnt an elahorate vision 
of immense detail began ; the theme 
of wdiieh w as, that he w as first carried 
dow n to hell, and looked into the place 
of torment; from thence, quicker thar 
an arrow', was lie borne to jiaradise. 
Ill these abod(‘s of sufieriiig and hap- 
jiiness, he saw' and heaid and smelt 
things unspeakable. These .acencs, 
though long in iqipreliensioTrt, wxro 
short in time, for he came enough to 
himself by twadve o’clock, again to hear 
the w^atchmeii. It him another 
tw elve hours to come/fbui^ entirely. 
His hearing was tirsi restored; then 
his sight, feeling, and motion foliowTtl ; 
as soon as lie could move his limbs, 
lie rose. He felt Jiiinself stronger than 
before the trance. 

Trance-waking presents a great 
variety of iihases ; but it is sufficient 
for a general outline of the subject to ^ 
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make (n* Bpecify l>ut two grades — 
Lall-wnki?)^;' and 5ill-vvakiu;A‘. 

In IfaUKr liiill-wakin;;*, tluj |>orsoji 
rLses, aboiil with facilil y, will 

converse even, but is ahuosl wholly 
occuitied witJi a druain, vvlilehlic may 
be said to aet, and bis ])er<*e]){ious 
and ai)]>relieusioiis iwv with dillieidty 
drawn to any out of iLie circle 

of tliat di’(‘ain. 

Ill traii(*<‘ fnll-vvaldniL;’, the p(‘rson 
IS ('Oin]>l{'tely ali^ e to all or most, of 
tln^ things jiassii^i: around Idiu, and 
would not be known by a st.j'an^er to 
be olhiawvise than (jnlbjarily awake. 

I in'opose to occu])y tin* latter half I 
oft his letter with details of caH<‘s ex- 
einplityinfif these two stale.s. Those 
which 1 shall select, will be inslai‘ces 
either of somnauibulisin, double eou- 
sciousiKss, or ealal(‘]isy, the popular 
plieiioinena »tf which 1 take this occa- 
sion <»f disjilayin;:’*. lly these details 
the Ibllowiuj^' features will be tanned 
to belong* to Lraiice-wakiiii^’. 

1 . (hnuniun fo(;lin<;', taste, andsnndl, 
are f^euerally suspended in trance- 
wakill^^ hi trance li.ilf-vvakiii^, si^ht 
is eipially susjiendcd. In (ranee full- 
w\alvin^^, everx shade of nioditied sen- 
sibility 11 ]) to i»ojjJecl j>os^(‘s.sion of. 
sensation, ]>reseiits itself in diiferent' 
cases, and soiuetinu's in successive 
licriods of the. same cje>es. 

2. The'tfeneral diminution {p' sus- 
• pension of sensjitiou is, as it were, 

made iij) foi*, eitlna- by an intense 
acuteness of jiartiul sensation, often 
develojK'd in an nnaccustonied or/^^an, 
or by some inww mod** *)f jierceplioii. 

3. The ineinory and circle of ideas 
are curiously circuniscribed. 

4. J’o make ii]» for this, some of 
the powers of the mind ae(piire cun- 
centTation and timiporary increase of 
force, and occ-asionalJy new pow ers of 
apprehension a])iu!arto bo develojied. 

5. Spassms of the muscles, gmim-ally 
tonic or maiutaiiied spasms, but some- 
times Inn ing the cliaracter of conviil- 
isive striiggl(‘s,^^,»^fe occasionally mani- 
fested intonc(^. And they may bear 
cither of ' two relations to it. 'fhey 
may occur simnltaiieously with Irancc- 
w^aiiuig, or alternately witli it, and 
occupying tluj iiatient’s franu*. In tiie 
iutmals of tranci*. 

Ju the ordinary coursi* of things, 
trance-sleep precedes tnince- waking, 
l^and foiiowo it. So that some have 


described tfance-wakhig .as waking 
in trance. Trance -sleep may come 
on during ordinary sleep, or during 
ordinary walking. i>y use tJie intru- 
ductory and bjrminal states of 
tra'ice-sleep b(‘come abridged: and 
.sometimes, if eitlier exist, ik is so brief, 
that tin* transition to and from trance- 
waking out of and into ordinaiw walk- 
ing, ajtjtears ininicdiatii. 

Now to illustrate tin* phenoineua of 
trance liaJl-wiiking, by describing 
sonnmndnilisin. 

A curious fare, somnambulism has 
had. W'lien otlu‘r forms of trance 
have been exalted into mystuail phe- 
nomena and iigure in libliuy, som- 
iiambnlism has had no hUiHTstitious 
altars rai^^ial to her — has had no 
fear-w^orship — has at the highest been 
])r*)mof(;d to figure in an (‘jiera. Of 
a quiet ami hoinclv nature, she has 
moved about the hoiiu*, not like a 
visiting "dennm, but as a maid of all 
work. To tile public, tin* plumoinmion 
lni.s presenteil no more interest than 
a soap-bublile or the Ihll of an ajiple. 

SomnainbuUsin is a form of half- 
waking trance, which usually comes 
on (luring tin* niglii, and in ordinary 
>le(‘]>. \\di(‘n it occurs in tin' day- 

time, the attack of trance is still ordi- 
narily jnveeded by a short [leriod of 
eommon sle(‘p. 

I'lie somnambulist then, balf W'ak- 
ing in trance, is dispo.-scd to vise* and 
move about. Sometime his object 
seems a ineriM'^cursioii, and t hen it is 
remarked tJiat lie shows a dihposition 
To asc(‘iid heiglits. So In* climbs, [ler- 
lia])s, to the roof of tin* Iious(% ami 
makes bis way ahmg it wdtli agility 
and certainty : som(dim(*s he is ob- 
served, when* the tih'S are loose, to 
try if they are sec tire before In* ad- 
vances. (icmn-ally these feats are 
lierformed in saf(*ty. Jlut occasioiuiJly, 
a .somnambiiUst has missed bis foot- 
ing, fallen, and ])erL'.bc(l. 1 lis greatest 
danger is from ’tlJ-Judged attenqits to 
wake and warn him of his [lerilous si- 
tuation. Luckily, it isiioteasy to vvak<; 
him. lie then returns, goes to bed, 
.sleeps, and tin* next morning has no 
recollection of what In* has done. lu 
other cases, the somnanilmlist, on 
vising from liis bed, lx‘iakes himstdf to 
his ciistoinary occupations, eitlier to 
some Jiandiwxirk, or to composition, or 
wlial not. ’ 
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IIksc* t5r(‘0 points Jiro, easily vcri- 
tlalilo r(vpcp%ig his ooiHiition. Ito 
is in a divaui, wlih li lio, as it wovo, 
acts ji n(*r liis thoii^dits ; ocotmioiially 
lie ivnioinhr'rs on the following day 
Sinnc oCtlu* iuoidcnts ol' fclio. nigld hc- 
I'oiv, as part a\' a dreaui. 

P>ul. his common scnsihility to ordi- 
iian impressions is .snspended: he 
docs not tcel ; his cyc's av(‘ either shut, 
or o])cn and iixed ; lie does not see ; 
he does not observe lig'lit. and works 
a-in(‘ll with as nillipiil it ; he luts not 
taste or smell : the loudest noise, 
nndxCN no impression on him. 

In tlie niern time, to aeeomjnish tin* 
feats In* p<‘rforms, tin* most accj-ratc 
of seiisihle olijects is re- 
<]nin*d. Of m hat natiin* is that of 
wliich lu* so marvellously t*vi]i(*{‘S the 
])ossession V Von may adopt the siin- 
jih* liypotIi(*sis,-- that tin* mind, being 
<!is(*ngaged from its ordinary relations 
to tin* sensi*s, dot*s uitliont them, and 
])(*re(*ives things din'e.tly. Or >ou 
may sn])[)ose, if you pr(*f{*r it, liiat 
the mind still enrji'ovs sen^aliim, using 
only imjm*s,sions that in ordirnny 
^\aking are nol consciously attended 
to, for Us mon* ^\onderfnl ft*ats; and 
ollu*v\\isi* coiuinou sensation, ^\hich, 
h(me\(*r generally snsjieinh'd, may 
he anakened by tlie flreamitig atteu- 
ticai to its ohjeets. 

’’I'he following case of sinnnamhu- 
lisrn, in which the si'iziin^ supervened, 
in a girl atlechnl with SI Vitus's danee, 
and combined itself with that disender, 
is given by Lord Monboddo : — 

Tin* jiaiient, about slxlceii y(*.‘irs of 
age, used to be common ly taki^u in 
the morning a few hours after rising, 
'riie a])])roach of the seizure was aii- 
tiounced by a sense of weiglil in the 
licad, a drowsiness, wliich quickly 
termiuat(*d in sleep, in which her (‘yes 
were fast shut. She do.scrihed a f(*el- 
irig beginning in tin* ^feet, creeping 
like a gradual chill liiglier and higher, 
till it reached tim heart, when con- 
scioiisness or recollection left lier. 
Ihiing in this state, .she siiraug from 
lier seat about tin* room, over tallies 
and chairs, with the astonishing agilrU 
b(*longing to St Vitim’s danee. 'riien, 
if she sueceedod in getting ont of the 
house, she rati at a pace with wliich 
her elder brother coidd hardly ke(*,p 
np, to a particular si)ot in the neigh- 
bourhood, taking the directest but tJic 


rongli(*st ])alh. If she (M)uld lurt 
manage otherwise, she got o\(n* the 
garden-wall witJi surjnising rApidity 
and ])recision of luoveuhmt. lloi* eye® 
W(-r(* all the time, fast closed, 'ili-e 
jmpuLe to visit this spot she wim (d’len 
Consciens of during the a]>])roach of 
tin*. ]mr4)\vsm, and, aftcrwiirds, she 
■sojiudiiiK's tiiought sin* ha,d dreamed 
(»f going thilhev. Towards tiu* teimi- 
nalion uf her indis]>osition,s!ie dream- 
ed that tli(! wa]er of a ncighbmtring 
spring, would do li(*r good, and sh(( 
drank much of it. Onetime tlu'y tvi('d 
to cli{‘;\l her by giNing her water from 
.amdher s])ring, hut she hnnu^diately 
d(*tecr**d tin* dnrereitci*. Tovui'ds the 
end. she foreujld that she would have 
three paroxysms nnnv, and then lui 
W(*ll— and so ii ]*rov(*d. 

'The follow ing case is frmn a com- 
iminicaliini by M. l*igatti, ]»iiblisho(f 
in tin* duly Nmnher of the Jonrtivf 
EnvijvUiprdiqitv, of the vear I7(ii*. 
'I’ln* suhji‘ct w'as a servant of the 
name of Xt*gretli, Lii tin*, liousehold of 
the AIarf|uis Sale. 

In the (*M*ning, Xegr(‘.tti woidd seat 
iiims(‘If in a ehair in the anttu'oom, 
when In* eommonly fell asleep, and 
woidd sleep iiui(‘tl\ for a (piarti'i* of 
an hour. n(*lh(*ii righted himself in 
his chair, so as to sit uj). [Tin's "was 
llic moment of transition from ordi- 
nary slei‘p into trance.] I'li(‘n in* sat 
some time without motion, as if 
saiv somelhiiig. Tii(*n he rose .and 
walked ahoui the room. On om* oc- 
casion, he drew out his snulf-hox an(3 
would have taken a pinch, but lUerf' 
was little iii it ; whereupon he w alked 
up to an empty chair, a.nd addressing 
by name a eavidier wlioin he siijiposed 
to be silting in it, asloid him ibr a 
pinch. Om* (d' those who were watch- 
ing the scene, li(*r(* hi‘ld tow ards him 
an o]K‘u box, from which he took 
snidf. Afterw^ai'ils In* fell into the pos- 
ture of a ]K*.rsou w'Uo listens*, he 
seemed to think that ho heiu*d an or- 
d(*r, and tiiereii]>on l^teiied w ith a 
wax-candle in ids hand, to a spot 
wdiere a light nsiially stood. As soon 
as lie imagined that he had lit tlie 
candle, he walked w ith it hi the pro- 
])er manner, through the m//i\ down 
tlie sle[)s, tui’iiing and waiting from 
tiini*. to time, as if he had been lighting 
some one down, Arriviid at the 
|dour, he placed himself sideways, so 
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. ',*s to let the imagiimiy persons pass, 
and he bowed as he let them out. 

. , Jle then extinguished the light, re* 
>;^i-ned up the stairs, and sat liimself 
u^dOwO . again in his place, to play the 
I'^ramc faree over again once or twice , 
■tJiO same evening. When in this con-^ 
vditlon, he would lay the tablecloth, 
pl^o the chairs, which he sometimes 
brouglit from a distant room, and 
, opening, and shutting the doOrs ns he 
wtit, Avith exactness ; would take dcr 
canters from,^thc heanffet^ till them 
w^tU Avater at the sjning,; put them 
on a waiter, and so on. Al} the ob- 
jects that were concerned An these oper- 
'Otions, he distiiigiiish(‘d whetc they 
were l>ofbre him with the saTU#preci- 
sioii and certainty as if he had been in 
the full us(*. of his senses. OtheiAviso 
he seemed to observe mdhiiig — so, on 
one occasioji, in passing a table, he 
upset a waiter witli two decanters 
upon it, which fell and bn>ke, nitliout 
exciting his attention. 'Hie dominant 
idea had entire ]>ossession *of him. 
He would ])rej)are a salad witli cor- 
vectiioss, aud sit down and cat it. 
'Jiien, if they changed it;, tlie trick 
passed without his notice, in this 
niaiHier he would go on eating cabbage, 
or even pi(‘cos of cake, seemingly with- 
,^ut observing the dilierenec. iiic 
,taste he enjoyed was imaginary ; the 
sense wjis shnt. On another occtiion, 
when he asked for wine, tln*y gave him 
ivat^er, which he drank for wine, and 
remarked that Ids stomach felt the 
better for it. On a ,fellow-seiwant 
touching Ids h*gs with a stick, tlip idea 
arose in his mind that it was afdog, 
and he scolded to (h’ive it away ; but 
the servant continuing his game, Ne-‘ 
.gretti took a whip to beat the dog. 
The servant drew oif, wJien Ncgretti’ 
began whistling and coaxing to geti 
the (log near him ; so they threw a 
muff against Ids l(‘gs, which he bela- 
boured soundly’. 

M. Pigatti watched these proceed- . 
ings with great attention, and eon-*j 
.Ainced himself by many trials that ' 
N(‘gretti did not use Ids senses. Thc^ 
sus]JCi)sjon of taste was shown by Ids 
not distinguishing between salad and 
fCake. did not hear the loudest 
sound, wlieii it lay out of tim circle of 


to be aware of it, HO seemed to 
feel nothing when they hreerted a 
feather into his nostrils: The ordi- 
na^ sensibility of his organs seemed 
wdWrawn. 

f - Altogether, the most interesting 
Case of somnambulism on record, is 
that of a young ecclesiastic, the nar- 
rative Of which, from the immediate 
communication of an Archbishop of 
Bordeaux, is given under the head 
of sonimunbulism in the French Kn- 
(‘yclo]>a,‘dia. 

This young ecclesiastic, when the 
arehl)ishoi> was at the same scndnaiy, 
used to rise every night, and write 
out either sermons or pieces of music, 
'fo study Ids condition, th(*- arehbisliop 
betook^ himself several nights couse- 
eutively to the ehanibcr of the young 
man, where he made tlic following 
observations. 

The young man used to rise, to take 
paper, Iwid to WTit(‘. Before he wrote 
music he would takii a stick and rule 
the lines with it. JI(‘ w rote the notes, 
together w^ith the w'onis eorros]>onding 
w'ith them, with i>erf('ct corn^etness. 
Or, when lie had wTitten the words' 
too wide, he aUered them. The notes 
that WA*re to bo black, he tilled in aficr 
he had wTitteii the Whole. After 
completing a siTiiion, he read it aloud 
from beginning to (uid. Jf any pas- 
sage displeased him, he erased it, and 
wrote the amended passage corn*(*-tly 
over the otlier; on one occasion he 
had to subslituti^ the word “ adorable' 
for ‘Wi/um;’’ but he did not omit to 
alter the prw'Mfng ‘‘rri” into “cei,” by 
a.l|diug the I('tt(n* “ with exact ])re- 
Ci&n to the word first w ritten. To 

^ ascertain w hether he used Ids t#es, 
the archbishop interposed a sIicot of 
pastqboard betw’oon the writing ami 
Ids foci*. He took not the least notice, 
but’went on wTiting as before. 1’he 
limitation ^if his perc(^ptioiis to wdiat 
he was thinking about w^as very 
curious. A bit of aniseed cake, that 
lie had sought for, lie cat aiiprovingly; 
but avIh*!!, on another occasion, a piece 
of the same cake w^as put in Ids 
mouth, he spit it out w ithout ol)S('rva- 
tion. The following instance of the 
dependanee of hia pcre(‘i)ti()ns upon, 
orratluw their subordiwaliuii to, hia 


Ids dreaming ideas. If a light was preconceived ideas is truly wonderful. 
ln‘hl close to his eyes, near euemgh tq It is to be observed that he always 
Jsingcjds eyebrows, he did iiof;,|ippcar|r knew Avhen his i>en had ink in it. 
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Likewise, if they adroitly changed his 
jKipers,. wh(jn he was writing, he knew 
it, if the sheet substituted was of a 
ditferent size from the former, and he 
appcai*ed embarrassed in that case. 
But 4f the fresh sheet of paper, which 
was substituted for that written on, 
was exactly of the same size with the 
former, lie appeared not to bo aware 
of tlie change. And he would continue 
to read off his coiniiosition from the 
blank sheet of paper, as fluently as 
when the manuscript itself lay before 
him ; nay, more, he would continue 
his corrections, and introduce the 
amended passage, writing it iiptiri ex- 
actly the place on the blank sheet 
which it would have occupied on the 
WTitten page. 

The form of trance which has been 
thus exemplified may be therefore 
well called half-^vaUing, inasmuch as 
tlu! performer, whate\er Ins'* powers^ 
of perception may be in respect to 
the object he is thinking of, is iu‘vcr- 
theless lost in a dream, and blind and 
deaf to cvtiiy thing without its scope. 

The following case may serve as a 
suitable transithmlo instances of full- 
waking in trance. The subject of it 
alternated evidonlly between that 
state and half-waking. Or she. could 
be at once roused from tlie latter into 
the former by the convorsafion of her 
friends. The case is recorded in the 
Acta Vratisl. ami. 1722, Tcb. class 
iv., art. 2. 

A girl seventeen years age vras 
used to fall into a kiiwl of sleep in the 
afternoon, in wliieli it was supposed, 
from her expression of countenance 
and her gestures, that she was engage^ 
in dreams which interested her. After 
some days, she began to speak when 
in this state. Then, if those present 
atldressed remarks to her, she replied 
very sensibly ; but then fell back into 
her" dream -discourse, which turned 
principally upon religious and moral 
topics, and was directed to warn her 
friends how a female should live, 
Christianly, well-governed, and so as 
to incur no rci)roach. When she sang, 
which often happened, she heard her- 
self accompanied by an imaginary 
violin or piano, and would take up 
and continue the accompaniment upon 
an instrument herself. She sewed, 
did knitting, and the like. But on 
the other hand, she imagined on one 


occasion that she wrote a letter upo'iv ' 
a napkin, which she folded with the ' ' 
intention of sending it to the j)08t.i 
Lpon waking, she had not the least 
recollection of her dreams, or of 
she had been doing. After a few, 
inontbs she recovered. 

I come now to the excmplificatUm ^ 
of fiill-Avaking in trance, as it Is very 
perfectly iminifestod in the cases 
which have been termed douldiy 
coiiscionsncss. These arc in their prin- 
ciple very simple ; but it is not easy 
in a few words to convey a distinct 
idea of the condition of the patient. 
The case consists of a s<‘nes of Ills of 
trance, in which the stej) from ordi- 
nary waking to full trance- waking is 
sudden and immediate, or nearly so, 
and eJtlicr was so originally, or 
through use lias become so. Gene- 
rally lor some hours on each day, oc- 
<*,asiorially for days U>gether, tlie 
patient cfmtfnues in tlie state of 
trance ; then suddenly reverts to that 
of ordinary waking. In the jicrfectcst 
instances of doubly consciousness,, 
tliere is notliing in the bearing or be- 
ha\iourof the entranced person which 
would h‘ad a strangiu- to suppose her 
(for it is an affection far commoner iu 
young women than in boys or B^en)* 
to bo other than ordinarily awaked. ^ 
But ht‘r friends observe that she does 
cveiy thing with more sjurit and bet- 
tor — sings better, plays bettor, h^s 
more reailiness, moves ci'eii inoro 
gracefully, than in lier natural state. 
JShe has an iimocent boldness and dis- 
regard of little eouvcUtioiialisms, 

' wliich im[»arts a iieculiarehann to her 
behaviour. In the mean time, she 
lias two coiii])lete existeiiees separate 
i and a]»art, which alttiriiale but never 
mingle. On the day of her lirst fit, 

' her life split into a double series of 
thoughts and recollections. She re- 
iiiQili^jbers in her ordinary state nothihg 
of ncr trance existence. Tu 4igr,,, 
trances, she rcdfRinbcrs notliing of 
the intervening hours of ordinarj’ 
waking. Her recollections of what 
felic had experienced or loaimcd before 
the fits began is singulaiiy capricious, 
diffciing extraordinarily in its extent 
ill different cases. In general, the 
positive recollection of prior events is 
annulled ; but her prior affections and 
habits either remain, and her general 
a„cquircmcuts, or they are quickly by 
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nj^sooiisl'ion I’eldndled or brought mto 
the circle of her triincc? idcfts. Gene- 
rally she all lier fri<m<ls anew ; 

often her tone of voice is a little 
altered ; sometiines she introduces 
witli particular combinations of letters 
some odd inflection, which sh(^ inain- 
tahiM rigorously and cannot unlc*.arn. 

K(‘eping before him this conception, 
the reader will comprehend the fol- 
h»wiTig shetch of a caso (►f- double con- 
sciousness, conimnuicatefl by Dr 
(George Ibivlow. To one reading 
tliem without preparation, thedelail.s, 
Whh’h are very gra])hic and iustriietlye, 
would a]>i>ear njer<‘ confusion : — 

‘‘This yoniig lady lias tno states 
of e'^istenec. During' the time that 
llie* fit is on her, which fi-om 

a fcAv hours to three days, she isocca- 
sionaliy jiierry and in s])irits ; (H*ea- 
sionallv f In* appears in pain and rolls 
about ‘in uneasin(*ss; bnt in general 
seonis so inuclt licrself, that a 
stranger entering the room would not 
vernarh any tiling exii‘ao*'diuary ; slie 
4 imnses herself ^ith reading (?r worlc- 
ing, sometimes plays on the. pin no and 
hotter than iit (»thor times, knows 
every bo<ly, and conv(*rs<‘s rationally, 
and nniKes very accnr.de oliservniions 
on what she has sihui and r(‘nd. The 
* Ht J<‘nv(*s her sii(hlenl\ , and she thoii 
ftwgets <*very tiling that Ine^ passed 
during it, and imagiiu's that *di(5 lias 
bC' ii asleep, and somelimes tliaCshc 
dreamed <»!’ any cireinnstaiicc that 
has made a vi^id impre.ssjon njum 
Jier. During om* of these tils ^lie nas 
rcjullng Miss Edge wort 1,*.^ tales, and 
had in ilu* morning been ri'arling a jsari 
ofeone ofri'cm to her mother, when she 
went for a few ininntes to tiai window, 
and .siuidenly exelaiine^l, ‘Mamma., 
am qtfitc w(*ll, mv lieadach is gone.’ j 
HetuniiiTg to the table, sJm t?ook np 
the open volnmc, \vhi(']i she had b^m 
reading tive minutes before, j 

‘What book is tliisV’ she 
f>vcr the leaves, loT>ke<l at the fron- 
tispiece, and replaced it on the-table. 'i 
Seven or I'igiit Imurs afim-n anls, when I 
the fit returned, she a.skcd lor the/ 
book, went on at the vwy pa^-i^raph 
where slie Imd left off, and 
bered cveiy circumstance of ftil' uar- 
mtivc. And so, it always is; shct 
reads, one set of books daring one 
state, and another tlnriiig the other, 
,She seems to be conscious of her- 


state; for she said one dat, ‘ Mamma, 
this is a novel, but 1 mn'^ safely read 
it; it will not hurt m 3 " morals, for, 
witen I am well, I .shall not rememher 
a word of it.’ ” 

This state of double consciousness 
forms the basis of tlic psychical phe- 
nomena oh,seiW(*d in tin*, extra ordinary 
eases vrhich hav(* been occa.sioiially 
described iindiw the general name of 
eatale])s,v. Tin* acconnf.s of the most 
tnferesting of those that J have mc't 
witff, w'CTO given liy M. P(*taliu in 
17^7 ; M. Delpel, lHb7 ; Dr Despinc, 
18211. The w'omh'rfiil ]>owers ufjier 
c(‘piimi evinced by the patients nheu 
ill this stale of trance-waking wmild 
.exc<*c(l b(dief, hut htr the respectable 
^ names of tlu‘obs(*rvcrs, and the inh*r- 
uial evidence of good faith and acen- 
ri-acy in I Ik* narratives thenjs(‘]v(*s. 
^The ]iatient.s did not m'O witli their 
e^'es noi* hear with llieir eai'-i. Diit; 
llicy heai-d at llie i>it of tlie stomach, 
and perceived tin* approach of i>crsons 
when at some distance* from their resi- 
<lence, and read the thoughts of those 
around. 

1 am, n\v dear Arcliv, no wond(‘r- 
5mong(*r: .sfj J am net l.'Uipted to 
' make a parade to von tlic.M* extra- 
ordinary ]di(‘uomeiia. Nor in truth 
do the}'- inten‘st me fiirtlu*!’ than ns 
they concur with the numerous otlii'i* 
facts 1 have brou'dd forward to show, 
and jiositively pro^ e, that under ccr- 
taiu cojiditions the mind i*ntcrs into 
new relatljllis, spiritual and luatcriai. 

J will, JiowcvcT, in comlu.^hui, gi^o 
ygpitoe oulliuo of a ca.se (>f the s<u-t 
occurred a few rears ago in 
and the details of x^thieh 
wWe eommmiicnteil to im* by tin* late 
ilr Hulteel. lie* laid himself re- 
peatedly: scon the ])atieiit, and had 
ijcrepnlously verified wlmt-I now nar- 
rate, to y^ott: — 

TIse pa-ti'ent was tAventy 

yTars of age. Her condition Ava.s th<*. 
state, of double conscioirsness, thus ag- 
gravated, that when she was not in 
the trance, she. suffered from sjias- 
modic contraction of the limbs. Tn 
jier alt eniate state of traiiee-Avaking, 
|5lw was composed and aptJarcntly 
well ; but the ex})rcs.sion of Jier eoun- 
tenauce was slightly altej'cd, and there 
was some peculiarity" in h(‘.r mode of 
ispoaking. 8ho Avould misproiiouncq 
<5ci*taiu letters, or introduce conso' 
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iiiHits intt) A\ ords upon a rcjojular sys- 
ti in ; and to each of licr fiiciids jtho 
liad ^ivon a. immv name, which she 
only employed in her trance. As 
usual, slie kn(*w not Iiin^ in either slate 
oi’ what ])ass(‘(l in th(‘ other. Then 
in hin* traui e she exhibited three mar- 
yell(uis powers: she could read bytJie 
touch alone : if slie ])re^sed her hand 
n^rainst the whole surface of a written 
or lu-iiiled i)a;;’e, sh(‘ acjpiired a per- 
fect know led li'c of its contents, not of 
th(^ substance only, but of the words, 
and would ciilicise the type or the 
handwritin;!;. A line of a tblded note 
pressed aji’ain^t tlu* back (^f her neck, 
she read eijually \vel!: ^he cal lecl this 
scnse-lecliu'j;. Coulai't was necessary 
for it. Her senses of smell was at tlu', 
Sifinc time f-in;;!darl\ aciiti'; Avhen 
on< ridiii;;- oneday, shesaid, “There is 
a violet,'’ and cantered lier horse fifty 
yards to vJiere it f.^revr. JVrsons 
A\'i!o]n she knew sle* coidd tell were 
ai‘proaehin.n t!ie lioe^e, when yet at 
Some dislaiK’e. IVlieii j>ersrms were 
p!e\ iMJ4‘ e.!s<‘''S al a table' hvhind hr 
ami intentionally mad<‘ iin]>os.sil)lo 


moA'os, she would smile and ask them 
Avhy they did it. 

(■ases (d* this description ai'e no 
doubt of rare oeciirrmice. Vet not 
a 3’ear passes in London Avithont 
soiiu*lhinj':lr.‘:ns])iriji;i;’ of the existence 
of one or mon‘ of them in the hnjpc 
nietroimlis. ISIcMlieal hh'u vieAv them 
Avilh unpardonable inditVerenee. Thus 
one doctor told me of a lady, w hom 
he had l)een attendin':; with other 
physieinns, who, it, aiijicared, ahvays 
announced that they wer(‘ emniug 
some ininnles bi'fore they drove to 
li(‘r door. Jt Avasyery odd, he thought, 
and there was an end of it. 

“ M. VAbUV' said Voltain' to a 
visilor, A\lio g.a\e him a (*()ninuui])Iace 
aeeoiint of some reinarkabh' scenes, 
“do you kiicfw in what respect a'ou 
differ iVoin Don Qiiixote?" — “ Ko,” 
said the Abb<', not halfjiking the look 
of the ('Uesliou. IVhy, At. TAbbe,, 
Don (-iuixi>t(‘ tool^ the inns on the 
road fur east l('s, hut you have taken 
castles for inns."’ 

Adi(‘U, d<*ar Arehy. — A'ours, t^,:e. 

Mac Davits. 


Fi>i:f! SONNKTS UY F.LIZAnKTlT IJAHIIKIT BUOAVXTN<i. 
r. UFK. 

Ea<ui ereaturc holds an insular point in space; 
Y"<‘1, wdiat man stirs a lingiT, breatlses a sound, 
]5a1 all the ilii|tltJfciidluous beings round 
In all the eoiinlless worlds, Avilh tiim^ and )>lace 
For their eomlitioi|giMl^wu to flie ( cntral base, 
Thrill, hajdv, in Y$Lt^*f>n and rebound; 

Lite, ajiswering life||grv*j|s the Aast ])rofuund, 

In full antijdiony, bwt^.oinm(m grace? — 

1 think this sndd<‘n joyannee which ilbimes 
A child’s month slee]>ini^, unaware iua_> run 
From some, soul breakiiig ucav the bond of tombs : 

T tliiiik tliis passionate sigl^Mvljicb, half begun, 

1 stilli* back, may reach andj^ the. plumes 
Of (iod’s calm angel standirig^i the sun. 

II, LOV E. 

AVc cannot live, oxeejit thug mutually 
AVe alternate, aware or imaAvaro, 

The reflex act of life: and wdieu wo bear 
Onr A'irtne ontAvard most impnUSvely, 

Alost full of invocation, and to be 
Alost instantly coinpellant, cerlcs, there, 

AVo live most life, Avliocver breathes most air 
And cotinls his dying years by sun and sea I 
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But wlicn a soul, by choice and conscience, doth 
Show out her full force on another soul, 

The conscience and the concentration, both, 

Make lucre life, Lovk ! For life in perfect whole 
And aim consummated, is Love in sooth, 

As nature’s magiict*heat rounds pole with pole, 

III. HKAVKN ANII KARTII. 1845. 
there was silence in heaven for the space of half an hour." — 

God, who with thundcrw and great voices kept 
Beneath tliy throne, and stars most silver-paced 
Along tlie inferior gyres, and open-faced 
IVIclodioiis angels round, canst intercept 
Music with lurtsic, yet, at will, hast swept 
All back — all back — (said he iaPatmos i>laccd) 

To fill the lieavens with ^leuce of the waste. 

Which lasted lialf an horn* ! Lof I, who have wept 
All day and night, beseech Thee by my tears, 

And by that dread response of curse and groan 
Meii 'alternate across these hemispheres, 

Vouchsafe as such a half-hour’s hu’sh alone, 

In com])0iisa1;ion of our noisy years ! 

As licavcu has paused fixim song, let earth, from moan. 

* 

IV. TiiK phospkct. 1845, 

Mcthiiiks wo do as fretM children do. 

Leaning their faces on the window-pane 

To sigh the glass dim witli their own breath’s stain, 

And shut the sky and landscape from tlnur view. 

And thus, alas ! since God the maker drew 
,A mystic sc])iiratioii twixt those twain, 

The life beyond ns and our souls in jiain. 

We lose the prospect which we arc called unto, 

By grief we an*, fools to use. Be stiU iind strong, 

O man, my brothftr I hold thy sobbitg breath. 

And kco]) thy soul’s large window pure from wrong, 
That so, as life’s appouitnien^lissucth. 

Thy vision may be clear to Mwch along 
The suase| consummafion*lights of death. . 
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noSAURA : A TALK OF MAl)RIt». 


FouiiTEEN 3 ^ears have elapsed since 
there dwelt in Madrid a certain stu- 
dent, who went by the name of El 
Ei)jo, or the "Red. Not by his ac- 
fpiaiiitances and intiinatos alone was 
h(‘ thus designated, but by all the va- 
rious classes of idlers with Avhom the 
Spanish capital abounds ; by the list- 
less loiterers at the cofiee-hoitse doors, 
by the lounging gossips of the Puerta 
thil Sol, and by tlie cloaked sannterers 
who, when the .siesta is over, i)acc tlui 
Calle Alcala, pnlting their bel(»vcd 
Havanas, retailing tlie latest news, 
discussing the chances of a change of 
ministry, or the mc»st recent and in- 
teresting scandalous anccdotd cur- 
rent in that gallant metropolis. It 
w'oidd be wrong to infer, from his 
somewhat ambiguous ai)))ellation, that 
the student’s skin had the coj)5)er 
hiui of a Jhnvnec or an Osage, or his 
hair the ruddy tint usually deemed 
detrimental and iinbe.coming. The 
name implied no sneer — it was given 
and taken a.s a compliment ; and 
I'cd(‘rico w as at least as proud of it 
as of the abundant golden curls to 
wddeh he owed it, and that llow'cd in 
w aving luxuriance dowm his graceful 
neck and over his well-formed 
shoulders. . 

In southern climes, where the 
anient sun embro^vns the children 
the soil, fair hu'ks and eyes of azure 
are prized in T)roporti()n to tludr rarity. 
No w^ouder, then, tliat Federico found 
favour in the sight of the dark- 
brow'cd and inflammable Madrilenas. 
Many^ Avere the tender glances darted 
at him from beneath veil and man- 
tilla, as he took his evening stroll 
upon the Prado ; oftentimes, Avhen he 
])assed along the .street, Avhito and 
'slender fingers, protruded through 
half-closed jalousies^ dropped iiiiou 
Ids handsome head a shower of fra- 
grant jasmin blossoms. Amongst 
the dames and damsels avIio thus 
signified their favour and partiality, 
not a few— so it is certified by the 
A^racious authority Avhence Ave derive 
tliis history — dAVclt in stately man- 
sions, and Avent abroad in brave 

TOL. LXI. — CCCLXXIX. 


eiinipage, draAvn by ])rancing steeds ^ 
and comely mules, all glittering Avith 
trappings of silk ami gold. These, it 
may be thought, condescended over- 
much thus to notice an humble stu- 
df^iit. But the love-breathing (laughters 
of Castile reck little of rank and sta- 
tion; and Fcderi(’.o,byall pe.rsomil eu- ^ 
doAvments, avcII deserv'cd the distinc- 
tion he obtained. l\)or h Ldalgo though 
he Avas, no count or duke, or blue- 
blo()dt‘d grande(5, from tJadiz to 
(^iruniia, boro him.s(df Ix^tter, or liad 
more the iiikmi of a Avell-born and 
tliorongh-bred cahdllero* Nom^ more 
galhiutly wore the broad-leafed som- 
brero, none . more gracefull}'’ drajiecL 
the ami>le cloak; and all Spain might 
have b(‘en scarcbed in vain to match 
the bright and joyous glance of the 
student’s dark-blue eye, Exchptiiig 
on the coa.st, and in certain districts 
H’hcre Mahomedan forefathers have 
b(‘.qu('.at hed their oriental physiognomy 
and tall .slender frame to their Chris- 
tian descendants, Spaniards art*, rarely 
of very lofty stature. F(3dcri(jo Avas 
from the flat and arid province of La 
Mancha, avIutc, as in comiicn.satioii 
ftu lhe unproduetivenessof the parched 
soil, handsome men and beauteous 
Avomtni abound, or the middle height, 
his figure Avas syminctrit^l, elastic, 
and muscular, formed for feats of 
agility and strength; his step was 
light, blit lii-in ; his countenance manly, 
— the exi)rcssion of liis ivgular and 
agreeabh; features dtuiotcd a ])assiou- 
atc-t^atnre and lofty character. Like 
most of his countrymen, ho Avas 
quickly roused, but casA" to appease. 
Geuefllsity and forbcarancti Avere 
prominent amongst his good qualities ; 
and he had nobly displayed them in 
move than one encounter Avitli anta- 
gonists, Avhosc feebleness placed them 
at liis mercy, and rendered them un- 
Avorthy of his A\Tuth. For in the use 
of arms, as in all manly exercises, 
Federico was an adept ; and Avhether 
AAuth Toledo blade, or Majo's knife, 
there Averc few men in 8i)ain who 
would not have fdund in him a for- 
midable and dangefolis adversary. 

2 p 
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Strange to tell of so young ii man, 
and of a Spaniard, in one i’esi)ect oiir 
student apy>cared passionless, lie 
met the advances of liis female ad- 
mirei-s with the utmost coldness — 
seemed, indetjd^ to avoid the society 
of the fair sex, threw' love-letters into 
the fire, imread and -iniansw'ered, 
neglected invitations, w’ent to no ren- 
^lezvous. Favours wiiich other men 
t W’ould gladly have jmrehased witli 
^years ot' life, he disdainfully rejcctccf. 
The wrinkled duennas, who under 
+^arious pretexts brought him t<*nder 
messages and tempting assignations, 
mot, instead of tin* golden gu(‘rdoii 
witlnvhich such ]\Jercurios are iiMually 
’rewarded, harsh n^biitTs and cutting 
sarcasm at the hands of the stoic of 
tw'O-and-tAventy. And with so much 
scorn did this Manchegan dosei»li 
repel on one occasion tin? amorous 
attentions of a lady of birth and sta- 
tion, that Iter indiscreet love was 
changed into hitter hate, and Federico 
narrowly escaped a dagger- stab aiul 
a preinaturc death. From that day, 
lie W’as moi’e inaccessible than ever, 
not only to w'oinen, but tti men.* 
Gradually lie witlulrew from inter- 
course wdlh bis former associates, and 
was seldom semi in Ibe streets or 
public ]>laces, but sat at home, buried 
^ amongst books, and diligiMilly study- 
ing, with the intention, lie was heard 
to declare, of going to (Jindad Heal, 
and passing his examination as adyo- 
catc ill the royal courts. And thus, 
little by liith;, it iia])i)cucd w itii Fcdc- 
ricq,, as 4t docs with most ]K‘rsoiis 
who iwgloct and forget the w'orhl, 
the world forgot him. His old iiiti- 
niates — joyous, 1 igli t - hearted lads, 
revelling in the enjoyments and dissi- 
pation of the ca])ital — voted him a 
spoil-sport and a pedant, and thought 
of him no more : friemls, in the true 
sense of the wonl, he had nonoy and 
so, after a very short time, the. list of 
visitors to the gloomy old a])artinont 
in wddeh the eccentric youth niuscil 
and studied w^as v<*duced to one man, 
and that a very odd one. but wdiom 
Federico loved, iKJCitWsij he in some 
sort ow'Gcl him his life. 

Tlp^secoiid hero of our tale was 
^ one •f lho.se strange eharaidcrs to be 
met with in JSpaiii only. Don Goro- 
muio Hcgalo Avas a, little wizened 
. bid creature, blind of an eye, and 


with a very ugly face, AA^hose. life had 
]>een a series of extraordinary adven- 
tures and bustling incidents, lie 
had served his countiy in tlie most 
opposite cajiacilies. In 1808, he 
fought the French in the strecds of 
Madrid; tAVo years later, he headed a 
guerilla band in the Avild passes of the 
Sierra Morena; another tAvo years, 
and he took the oatli to the com tit n- 
tion of C-adiz, and was seen at Wol- 
Jington’s bead- quarters as colonel of 
the Spanish line, and delegate from 
(he Cortes. lu 1814, he changed his 
cohinrs, and Avas noted, after the re- 
turn of Ferdinand Vli., as a stanch 
royalist. But Aiiriety Avas his motto; 
and the revolution of 1 8:^(1 suav him 
in the i-anks of the Liberals, to Avhoin 
lie continued taitbful nntiJ their cause 
AAasniiiU'd and bopele.'is. 'I'liat AA^as 
the signal, Avitli this 4'alleyrand on a 
small t^cah\ for anotlier rnelfa casara: 
onec more lietnnuHl Ids coat ; and as 
an earnest ot ‘jhmj itence for ])a st ( »lience.s, 
o])eiied to the Koyalist 1rooj)S the 
gates of a small FiStrcinadurau for- 
tress. NotAA'ithstanding this act of 
tardy all(‘gianc(‘, he Avas thrown into 
prison at Madrid, and oaatiI it entirely 
to the inti*rc^‘ssion and good otlice.s 
of an old scliooltelloAv, the iidliicntial 
Father ('Arilhs that his neck was not 
brought into unpleasant contact Avith 
tlie iron Iiooja of the aarrotr. Either 
Avanied by Ibis narroAv escape, or 
because the coni])aralively traiujuil 
state of S])aiii afforded no scope for 
Ids restless activity, since 182!i» this 
political Ib-otcus had lived in retire- 
ment, eschoAvlng apparently all plot.s 
and intrigues; although lie aa'us fre- 
quently t;een in tlio^ery liighcst cir- 
cles oi' the. ca])ital, Avhere his great 
exiiericnce, his couA'crsational tiow ers, 
and social qualities siitficiently ac- 
counted for the w'elcomc he at all 
times met. 

Ketundng late one night from a 
tertulia at the house of Ferdinand’s 
prime minister, Don Gcnnunio lieavd’ 
the clfisli of steel and sound of a 
scnflle, and hurrying to the sjiot, saAv 
a. young man defending himself 
against the attack of tAVO bravos. 
Forthwith Begat o Set himself to 
shout out AA'ords of command, as if he 
had a Avhole regiment at his back, 
and the riiflians, tliinking the patrol 
Avas upon tbcm, instantly took io 
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flight. Federico Avas the person 
assailed; and altluujgh he boldly 
assorted, and doubtless fully bclieATd, 
that, left tohiuiself, lui wtmld speedily 
have d(if(*,at(5d his cowardly opjiuiionls, 
lie Avas stiH not altogether sony to be 
relieved from such odds bv the old 
gentleman’s timel}^ arrival and in- 
ge^iious stratagem. 'riiis'was the 
origin of hisae<'HiaititaneeAA ith Kegnto. 
From that iiigid. Ibrwanl tiny visibid 
each oilier, and soon (Im-otiimo took 
particular ])leasure in tin*. s(a;iety of 
tlie handsome youth, .wlios(‘ earix'st- 
m*s's and n igour of iniml, he said, were 
refresliing to eonttunphne in a. oentmy 
wlieii the actions ot nio^l men made 
them resemble beasts and apes, rather 
than lie/iiij'S fornn'd in the image of 
their Ore, at or. 'I'he young stndenl, 
for his part, found much to inbTCM 
him in his ne^^ IViimd, the only ])er- 
^ son Avho jioAv Aaried the moiToiony 
of his solitude.. lie listened eag(‘rly 
to Uegalo’s discourse, as In* alter- 
nalcly ])oured out his sKtres of Uiiov. - 
tedge and ex-pericnce, and lirokc into 
ji, vein <»r kee.n and bitt('r sarcasm on 
llie men, [larties, and (‘ireiimstancn ; 
of distraeted and miliappy Spain. 
Feihu'ieo enthusiastieally loved his 
country, and his jirond eses often 
lilh*d witli tears AvJien tin* old man 
]>la(‘,e(l its former gw‘alness in striking 
contrast with its ])r(*s(‘nl degradation. 
In spite, of all the Aeen.Jgs and 
AV(*a(hercock variations of his [lolitical 
life, liegalo Avas at in‘art. a Liberal, 
lie set forth in ghoring. eoioiirs the 
evils and tM'anny ot Fenlbiamrs 
goviTiimeiit, expatiated on tin* bar- 
barous (Executions of b'iego, 'rorrijo.s, 
and other martyrs to fnjedom’s ca.ns(*, 
and (‘Xposed the corruption and A'ii- 
lany of the men a\1io velain(‘d t’aeir 
eoimlry in the bonds of siaveyA'^ and 
fanaticism; until Feiha-ico’s che<‘ks 
gloAVed, and lieart heat (juick AAibi 
patriotic indignation, and he felt tliat 
lie too, anIueii the. battle-hour should 
Strike, would JoyfullA (ire.w his su«>rd 
ixmllose Ills life for t!ie liberation of 
tlicE land ho hm'd .so well. At t inn's 
the siiJflent Avould take, doun Ids 
guitar, and sing, A\ith ('lo.;ed door.; 
and Avindows— for Ferdine.mrs sph’s 
AV(Ere a quick-eared legiou — the, spirit- 
stirring Hymn of the Constitiition, or 
thcAAild IVagala — that S[)anish Mar- 
^iillaise, to Avliose exciting notes rivers 


of blood have flowed. And then old 
Kegato beat time Avitli his liaml, 
ami his solitary (Eye gleamed like 
a ball of fire, Avhilst he mingled his 
hoarse and suppi*ess(‘d bass with 
Federico's mellow tenor. 

Kotwith.standing llmir Auist.difler- 
onci* of age and cliaracter, and al- 
though the om* Avas but conmnEiicing, - 
whilst tlic other had m'nrly nm, tiic 
up-hill rac(E of lih*,, tlie more those 
two men saw of %acli otlu'r the 
stronger grew their sympathy and 
frhmdshij). ])oii (Jeroninio's A'isitsto 
the stiulv'ut became more, arid more 
fnyiuiEiit, and often, forgcl.fnl or earc- 
h'ss of the time, tliey AvoiiJd sit talk- 
ing till far into the night. It s(E(*med 
a re}i(‘r fo Uegato to disburden his 
h(‘art cud mind of their iimermosl 
s!*>‘ret:- ; and In* rejoiced to have found 
a man to whose lioiumr, truth, and 
secresA , he felt he ‘‘ould safely entrnsti 
t'iv*n). Fed(‘rico repai<l his coidU 
with one e((uallv unlimited, 
ib* nol (»nly told Ids friend t he, his- 
toiy of Ids .slij-rt life from infaney iij)- 
A\ards, but he mad-* Idol Ids fatlier 
(’'^*nf(‘.';sor, inforimal him of the pro- 
gre.-is of Id*. sln(li(*s, coidided to him 
Ids (lonlds and ho|)es, liLs religious 
creed and iiolitical aspirations, and 
eA(‘n his connexion with soim* of the 
."'eciv: onh'i's and societies, of which, 
at that iK'riod, notwithstanding the 
Nigilama* of tin* polici*, a mullitndo 
(*xi ded in S)> dn. 

‘‘ And can it be, my young friend,” 
.‘'•dd (ieroniiiio om*, (iveidng, wh(‘ii a 
brief pa'ns<‘ sneecx'dc'd to sonic of the. 
liery ld‘(iv'rie<fs Achciii(‘nt ])olilif'id 
(liaiiibes — can it bi‘,“ lu*sai(l, iixingy 
Ids ]»enetralij)g cu* upon the rlushei^ 
and in)j)assioi)(‘d connk;nance of tin*, 
stndenr, ‘‘iliat yaoa lni\e reached 
,>our pre.si'ut age and n(‘vcr loved 
Avomau V’’ 

“ PshiiAs !’’ vcplic.cl I lie student, 

“ y<ni luiA’e askv'l tin* <|nestioii be- 
ibre, and 1 liaAT an.^werv'd It.” 

“ Lut 'tls imsnn])reheiisibl6, and 
on! of nature.,’’ evievd the old Don. 

\Vhy hav<' you a lieart in your 
bo>.om, blood ill tour veins, strong 
limb.s, and inighl t.yesV” 

“Was nil that giviEji me th^it I 
might loA<‘ ’Woman;'” ye tor ted Fede- 
rico with a merry laugh. 

“(k'rlainly: A\hat 4*3 life, wortli/ 
without love to sweeten it V 
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worse than nothing. It is that gen- 
tle sympathy of hearts, that strange 
fever of the soul, those sweet hopes 
and joyous transports, and tremors 
scarce less' pleasing, that render life 
endurable, and reconcile man to the 
vileness of mortality. The nearest 
approach to paradise on eartli, is 
'found in bright eyes that beam for us 
alone — in gentle lips that murmur to 
‘ our ears words of pure tenderness 
and unselfish afllction.” 

“By the Virgin!” cried Federico, 
am ncitlier of Avood nor stone. 
Yes, there arc creatures of heavenly 
beauty Avhom I could love. But 1 
am like the Moorish Prince of 
Granada, who was too proud to oat 
common food, and fed on gold. The 
metal Avas over hard foi* liis royal 
stomach, and so he starved.” 

“ Which means that Avhat you 
could have, yon don’t like, and Avhat 
you would like, you can’t get.” 

“ Possible,” replied Federico sinil- 
^ing. “ I strike high.” 

“And why not? To dare is oftem 
to succeed. For the bold and the 
prudent, no aim is too lofty. But tell 
mo more.” 

“Nonsense!” cried the .student. 
“1 did but jest. It occurred to me 
that tlii.s very day 1 saw a lady avIioso 
fair face I shall not easily forget. 
She Avas richly dressed, and sat in an 
open carriage, drawn liy magniticcnt 
horses.” 

“ What colour Ava.s the carnage?” 

“ Brown, lined Avitli purple velvet. 
,The arms on the jianels AvOre sup- 
ported by coroneted griffins ; and on 
the luxurious cushions ray goddess 
ycclincd, in a robe of rosc-colonrcd 
satin. A black lace mantilla floated 
over her alabaster shoulders, further 
veiled by a cloud of glos.sy ebon hair; 
and her eyes, friend Geronimo — her 
beauteous C3'cs, Avenj soft and lieav’^cnly' 
as a spring day in the almond groves 
of Valencia.” 

“Ycm arc poetical,” said Regato. 
“ A good sign. Federico, you arc iu 
love ; but, 1^ our Lady, you arc au- 
dacious in your choice.” 

“Do you kno# her? ” eagerly ex- 
claimed Federieo. 

“ifcid she appear to notice you?” 
- inquired Ggronimo, leaving the qncs- 
Jjimi unanswered. 

;^\;*‘^X^aralyscd by her exceeding 


beauty,” replied the student, “I 
.stood dumb and motionless in the 
caiTiage-way, and Avas nearly run 
OA’^er. I sprang aside, but Ju.st in 
time. She observed m6, and smiled : 
I almost thhik she blushed. One 
thing f am sure of, she could not help 
seeing that her wondrous beauty had 
turned my head.” 

“And that is all?” said Regato 
slyly. 

“What* more could there be?’* 
cried tlm young lawyer, indignantly. 
“Would you have such an angel 
throAv flowers at mo, or appoint a ren- 
dezvous? When the carriage turned 
out of the street towards tlie Prado, 
she looked back. Holy Mother of 
SorroAA^s? even at that distance, the 
sunshine of tho.se eyes scorched my 
yary heart! — But this is folly, sheer 
folly! Next Aveck 1 go to (Mudad 
Real, nnd amongst dusly deeds and 
dry folios I .shall soon forget ey^es 
and tlKiir OAA'iicr.” 

Seuor R(‘gato assumed a thought- 
ful countenance, took a large pinch of 
snuff, and lit a 1V(‘sh cigar. After 
three or four puffs, emitted through 
his nostrils Avith tlu5 delectation of a 
A^etcraii smoker, he broke sihmee. 

“ Yon will not go to Ciudad Real.” 

“ And Avh)^ not?” cried Federico. 

“ Because, if 1 am not greatly mis- 
taken, you Avill remain here.” 

“Strange if 1 do!” laughed the 
student. 

“Less so, perhaps, than you ima- 
gine. 'Would yon go if the rose- 
coloured lady bid you sta^^? What 
if .she sent a lender billet to tho 3'oimg 
Avomau-Jiater, and said, ‘ Come and 
lOA'^e me, if you have, the heart and 
courage of a man.’ I tliink 1 sec you 
then, though ten thousand devils 
barred the Avay. Ciudad Real and 
the royal courts aa^UI soon be fbr- 
gotten.” 

“ Perhaps,” replied Federico. 
“But you tantalise me with impossi- 
bilities.” 

Don Geronimo put on his hat, 
took his youngfrieiid’s hand, and said 
with great gravity, — “ Nothing is 
impossible. And as regards love, 
nought in this Avorld can withstand 
it — ^no bolt, or lock, or bar, or rank, or 
power. Bear that in mind, and be of 
good courage, if you again fall in with 
her of the rose-coloured robe. I 
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should not wonder if you saw her 
this Very night. Be hai)i)y whilst 
you may, whilst youth aiidr beauty 
last. They quickly pass, and never 
return ; and in love be adventurous 
and bold, like a true Spaniard and 
gallant gentlcinaii. Baring wins the 
day. ” 

lie departed. Federico remained 
alone. With a smile at his friend’s 
Advice, the young man sat down to 
study. But he soon started up, and 
gazed like one in a dream at the 
massive volumes encumbering his 
table, lie knew not how it happened, 
but the well-known letters of the 
alphabet scenuid Changed into inex- 
plicable hieroglyphics. The simplest 
passages were wholly unintelligible; 
the paragraphs were all rose-coloured; 
black locks and brilliant eyes twined 
and sparkled through the quaint 
arabescpies and angular capitals that 
commenced each chai)ter of Wie code, 
confusing and dazzling his brain. At 
last .h(‘, angrily slammed the ])arcli- 
ment-bound volume, muttered a curse 
on his own folly, then laughed aloud 
at the recollection of that comical 
old fellow, (leronimo Jlegato, and 
went to bed. There he found little 
rest. ^ Wlieu he closed his eyes, the 
slender form of the inC/Ognita glided 
beibre them. Her white hand,* ex- 
tended from beneath her mantilla, 
beckoned him to follow; nay, he felt 
the pressure of the tiny lingers, her 
warm breath upon liis cheeky her 
velvet lij)s gently laid to his. And 
when he started than his sleep, it was 
to fancy the rustle of a dress, and a 
sweet low voice that timidly uttered his 
name. So ])assed the night, and only 
towards daybreak did he sink into a 
sounder and more refreshing slumber. 
But when he arose, he found, to 
liis consternation, that she >riio had 
haunted his dreams was equally pre- 
sent to his waking imagination. The 
fascinating image of the beautiful 
stranger had establisluid itself in his 
heart, and ’Federico felt that all 
eflorts to dislodge it would be as fruit- 
less as painful. 

“Ifl believed in sorcery,” be so- 
liloquised, “1 should think that old 
rogue Gcroiiimo had cast a charm 
over me. He predicted that she 
would visit me this night, and truly 
she has done .^o, and here remains. 


Whether it be for the best, I greatly 
doubt.” 

Musing on the fair apparition that 
thus }>ertiuaciously intruded upon him, 
the young lawyer dressed himself. It 
w^as late, and to atone for lost time, 
he resolved to remain at home, and 
study hard the whole day. But some- 
how or other, exactly at the same 
liour as on the previous one, he found 
himself in the Callc Alcala; and 
scarcely was lie there, wdicn the brown 
can-iage and the splendid horses came 
rattling by. tAiid there, upon the 
purple cushions, sat, more beautiful 
than ever, the divinity wdio for the 
last tw'eiiiy-fom* hours had monopo- 
lised so large a share of the love-sick 
student's thoughts. He gazed at her 
wdth rapture, and involuntarily bowed 
his head, as to a being not of the 
earth. She smiled : her look had 
something inquiring and mysterious; 
then, asif by accident, she placed her 
hand u])ou the edge of the caiTiage, 
and let a flower fall. Almost before 
it reached the ground, Federico caught 
and concealed it in his bosom, as 
though it had been somo precious 
jewel w^hirii all would seek to tear 
from him. It was an almond blossom, 
a symbol of lo\ e and hope. Like a 
criminal, he hurried away, lest his 
prize should be reclaimed, when ho 
suddenly found himself face to face 
with Geronimo, who gravely took off 
his hat and greeted his friend. 

“ How goes itV” said the old Don, 
his widow'ed eye I winkling significantly 
as he spoke. ‘‘ How luive you slept? 
Bid the lady visit you or not V ” 

“ You saw her i ” cried Federico im- 
])loringly. “For heaven’s sake, Jjor 
name V ” 

“ Ball !” replied Geronimo; “ I'saw 
* nothing. But if it bo she wdio sits in 
yonder carriage, beware, young man! 
Tis dangerous jesting with giants, 
who can crush us like straws beneath 
their finger. Your life is in danger,” 
he continued in a whisper ; “ forget 
this folly. There are plenty of hand?^ 
some faces in the w orld. Throw away 
the silly flower that peeps from your 
vest, and be oft* to Ciudad Real, 
where scores of pretty girk await 
yon.” ^ 

He turned to depart ; Federico dc* 
tained him. 

“Let me go,” said Gcronima: 
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am in haste. I will call upon you pixi- 
senfly, and you slialllioar more.'’ 

But, notwitlistanding his jn-oinisc, 
and although Fcdorico mnaincd all 
day at homo, iinpationtly oxpoctiug 
* him, Ceroniiuo canio not. Never 
had the student boon so out of tem- 
per. lie bitterly reproached himself 
as a dreamer, a fool, an idiot; and yet 
there he remained, his thoughts fixed 
upon one (ibject, his eyes riveted on 
the almond blossom, which he had 
jdaced in water, and whose delicate 
cup, now fully open, emitt(‘d a de- 
lightful perfume. Ajid as In* gazed, 
fancy jdayed her wildest pranks witli 
the enamoured youtli. Small fair>- 
like creatures glided and danced be- 
tween the dusty stamina of the grace- 
ful lioAver. At times, its leaves seemed 
partly to close, and troju out the con- 
tracted ap(*rtur(‘, tlio huh' of Ids 
thoughts smiled sneetly upon him. 

' Then the welcome vision ^'anished, 
and was succeeded by stern frouniiig 
Ifices of men, armed from h(*ad to heel, 
who levelled daggers at his lienrt.- 
‘‘B}" 8t Jago ! ” the bewildered 
student at last exclaimed, this is loo 
much, mien will it end? What 
ails me? Have 1 so long withstood 
the fascinations of tin* i»la(k-e\(*d 
traitresses, to be thus at last eii- 
trapiied and unniniuied V (ioroninio 
was right; at daybreak. I start for 
Ciudad Keal. I will think no more 
of that perilous syren.” He plucked 
the almond blossom from its vase. 
“And this llower,” he pensively mur- 
mured, “has touched her hand, ]>er- 
liaps her lips ! Oh ! w ere it possible 
that she loves me ! *’ As he spoke, he 
pressed the liowTr so impetuously to 
his mouth, that its tender lea ve.s w ere 
crushed and tarnished. He laughed 
sconifnlly. “'^flrtisis it,” he exelaimcd, 
*‘with woman’s love ; as fair and as 
fragile as this iiocu- blossom. Ih^goiu*, 
then! Wither, and become dust, thou 
perishable emblem of frailty!” Ap- 
proaching the open window’, ho w’as 
vftbout to tlivow’ aAvay the floAvei’, wdien 
something liew into the room, struck 
his breast, and rolled upon the ground. 
Federico started liack, and Ids eye 
fell upon the clock that regulated his 
studies^ Till* liands Aver#‘ on the 
stroke ^f midnight, and for a nio- 
wnt, in his then excited state, a feel- 
ing ef superstitious f(‘ar stoh* over him. 


The next instant he wjis again at the 
window, straining his eyes through 
the gloBm. He could see nothing. 
The night ay as dark; a few large stars 
lAvinkled in the sable canoi^}^, the 
jasmin bushes in his balcony rustled 
in tin*, breeze, and brushed their cool 
leaves against liis heated- temjdcs. 
“AViio is then*?” he cried. His 
question Avas unansAS’ered. Closing 
tlie jaloi/sias, lie took a light and 
sought about the room till hc])ereeived 
soin(‘thing Avliitc under a table. It 
Avas a ]>aper Avrajiiied round a small 
roll of Avood, and secured by a silken 
thnxuL Trembling A\itli eagerness, 
he detached the scroll. Ujxm it Avei'e 
track'd a few^ lines in a a\ Oman's deli- 
cate handAvriting. “ If you are Avill- 
iiig,” so ran the missh e, “ to eii- 
couiit(*r some risk hir an interview 
Avitli her Avho Avrites tins, you Avill 
rejiair, to-morrow' (‘vening sit nine 
u'eloek,* to the western door of the 
ehureh of St «)ames. One Avill Jiieet 
you there in Avhomyou may eontjde, if 
he asks you Avhat (ioAver } ()ulovcl)est.*’ 

“ And 'though death were in tlie 
tialh,” exclaimed Federico Avith ve- 
hement passion — “ though a thousand 
Sjvords oi)pnsed me, and King** I'erdi- 
nami liimself — He])aus(‘d at that 
name, with the habitual caution of a 
jMaiiehegan. “ I Avill go,’’ hi* resuIU(^d, 
in a calmer but (‘(pially decided tone, 

“ 1 Avill go ; and though certain to be 
stabbed at lierfeet, J still Avould go.” 

Lazily, to the lmi)i*tuons student’s 
thinking, did the long hours. loiter till 
tliat of his rendezvous arri\;ed. 'J’or- 
imnited by a thousand ■ doubts ami 
anxieties, not the least of these aj’oso 
from tlie probability that the assig- 
nation came not Avhence lie hoped, 
and Avas, i>erhaps, the avoiL of some 
misehievoiis jester, to send him on a 
fool’s errand to ilie distant elm re h of 
St James. Above all things, he 
Avislied to see his friend (Kivonimo : 
l>ut although he jaissed the day in in- 
voking his presence, and heaping 
curses on his iiead, tliat personage 
did not appear. Fvening came ; the 
siin Avent doAvn l)(*hiiul tlie gardens of 
Buen Ketiro; at last it AA^as quite 
dark. J'Vderico AVTapjied himself in 
his cloak, ju’essed his hat (>ver his 
broAA's, concealed in the breast of his 
coat- one of those forbidden knives 
Avliosc short strong trj^iigular blade is 
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so terrible a weapon in a Spaniard’s 
liaiid, and crossiiij,^ tlic Plaza Mayor, 
glided swiftly through streets and 
lanes, until, exactly as the clock of St 
•James’s church struck nine, lie stood 
b/meath the massive arches of the 
western jiortico. All Avas still as the 
grave. The dark enclosure of a con- 
vent arose at a short distance, and 
from a small high Avindovv a solitary 
ray of light fell ui)on the i>ainted 
ligure of the A’^irgin Unit stood in its 
gratCMl niclici on the church Avail. 

Ills back against the stone jiarapct, 
in the darkest corner of the ]>ortico, 
Fedorico posted himself, &ilent ami 
motionless, lleliadnot hnig waited, 
Avlien he heard the sound of foot- 
steps 111)011 the rough pavement. 
They caim* nearer ; a shadow crossed 
the iVont of the arclnal gateway and 
Avas merged intln* gloom, as its owner, 
miiUering indistinctly to himself, en- 
tered the portico. It was ,a man, 
closely miillhal in a dark cloak. To 
judge from his high and pointed hat, 
lie belonged to tin* h>\ver class of ilie 
jieople ; a wild black beard, a moment 
visible in the liglil from the coimmt 
Avindovv, Av as all of his physiognomy 
discernible by the student, lie might 
be any thing ; a 0 allego, a muleteer, 
or a robber. 

After a moment, Federico made a 
slight noise, and advanced a stej) from 
Ids corner. “ Who is there?'’ cried 
the stranger. ‘‘ AV^io is tliereV" he 
said. “Answer, in (Jod's name. 
What do you iiere at this hour of the 
night?’’ 

“ Who (piestions me?*’ boldly de- 
manded the young man. And at the 
same time In* approached the sjieaker. 

For a moment the two nnai gazed 
suspiciously at each other; then the 
stranger again spoke. “Night and 
solitude enjoin prudence, sefSor,” said 
ho ; “ and so, keej) your distance. 
What brings you to this gloomy 
church door? At this liour such gay 
cavaliers are oft oner found in the 
Prado or tliellelicias, plucking dowers 
for th(‘ir mistresses.” 

“ 1 love dowers,” repliial Federico. 
“ but I also love solitude.” 

“ And Av hat flower, my gallaiilyoung 
gentleman, do you best loA’e ? ” 

“ Enough ! enough ! ” joyfully ex- 
claimed the student. “ ’ Tis you 1 
seek; I am ready to follow.” 


AVithout reply, the stranger pro- 
duced a long black cloth. 

“AVhat is that?” said Federico, 
Avdio vigilantly observed liLs move- 
ments. 

“ To blindfold yon.” 

“AVhy?” 

“ Sehor, that }ou may not see 
Avhitlu*!’ 1 conduct yon.” 

“Not so!” cried the student sus- 
piciously. “1 Avill follow, but Avitli 
open eyes.” 

I’he G allego thrCAv the skirt of his 
large cloak OAicr his left shoulder, 
toiichi‘d his pointed liat by Avay of 
salutation, and said courteously, 
“ JJuemis 7ioc/tcs^ senor. IVfay yon sleep 
AA'ell, and live a tlionsand years.” 

“ Sto]j !*’ cri(‘d Federico ; “you are 
mad. Whither away ? ” 

“ riome.” 

“ Witliout me?” 

“AVithout you, seilor. The truth 
is, you are waut(*d blind, or not at 
all.” 

'I'lie result of the collofpiy that cn- 
siumIavus, that the (iallegt) twisted his 
cloth thrice round the student's eyes, 
<*,ars, and nose, and liul him carefully 
across the Plaza, down a street and 
round sundry comers and turnings, 
till at last he dt‘posiled him in a 
carriage, Avhich instantly set off at a 
rni>id })aee. After a tolerably long 
drive, l)y uo means a pleasant one lor 
our adventurer, Avbose guide held his 
hands lirndy in Ids — jn-obably to pre- 
vent his removing the bandage — the 
coach stopped, the two men got out, 
and Fedi'iico was again conducted for 
some di^ttlnce on. fool. lie knew 
that he was still in Madrid, for lie 
Avalked o\(‘r i)avi‘ineiit, and in si)ite 
of Hie tliick cloth tliat imped(‘d his 
hearing, he could distingnisli the dis- 
tant sound oi’ carriages und hum of 
life. ITesimtly a door creaked, and 
ho appareiitlv" entered a garden, for 
there was a smell ol‘ llow(‘rs and a 
rustling of leav(‘s : then he ascended 
a staircase, and Avas conducted 
through cool lofty aiiartments, and 
through doors Avhich semued to opeif' 
and shut of themselves. Suddenly 
his com])anion let go his hand. Fede- 
rico stood for a minute in silent expec- 
tation, then, groping around him Avith 
extended arms, he said in a low voice 
— “Am 1 at my journey’s end? 
AnsAver!” Put noJ}ody replied. 
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By one decided pull, tlie student tore 
the bandage from his eyes and gazed 
around him in wonder and bewilder- 
ment. He was alone in a spacious 
and magnificent apartment, whoso 
walls were tapestried with striped 
blue and white satin, and whose 
carved ceiling was richly gilt and de- 
corated. Tlie tall Venetian mirrors, 
the costly furniture^ the beautifully 
hue Indian matting, evciy thing in the 
room, in short, convinced him that he 
was in the favoured abode of n caltii, 
and rank, and luxury. A lamp, sus- 
pended by silver chains, shed a soft 
light over the apartment. Federico’s' 
position was a doubtful, probably a 
dangerous one ; but love cmboJdeiied 
him, and ho felt the Inith Of a saying 
of Gcronimo’s, that courage grows 
with peril. iJai)pen what might, 
there he was, and he knew no fear. 
Tlie only pcrcci)til)lc exit from the 
room was by the large folding-doors 
through whieh he had entered. Il<* 
tried them — they were fastened. His 
mother-wit suggested to him that his 
retreat had perhaps been thus cut off, 
that he might seek another outlet. He 
did so, and presently perceived hinges 
under the tapestry. A silver handle 
protruded from the \va\l ; he grasped 
it, a door opened, and a cry of aston- 
ishment and delight burst from the 
student. Beaming with loveliness, a 
blush upon her cheek, a soft smile 
upon her rosy lips, the lady of his 
thoughts stood before him. 

For a moment the i)air gazed at eaeh 
other in silence, their looks telling more 
eloquently than any words, the love 
that tilled their hearts. But soon 
Fcdej’ico started from his bricftrance, 
threw himself at the feet of the incog- 
nita, and, seizing lier hand, pressed 
it ardeutly to Ids lips, inunnuriiig the 
while, in low and i)assionatc accents, 
such broken and rai)turoiis sentences 
as only lovers speak and love alone 
can comprehend. The lady stood 
over him, her graceful form slightly 
bowed, her large lustrous eyes alter- 
nately fixed upon the kneeling youth 
and roving anxiously round tlie apart- 
meut. 

“ Don Federico,” she said, in tones 
whose sweetness thrilled his blood, 
“may the Ilolv Virgin forgive my 
iTnmaidenly boldness. I have yielded 
to an impulse stronger than my 


reason, to the desire of seeing you, of 
hearing — ” 

“ That 1 love you,” interrupted Fe- 
derico — “ that I adore you since the 
first hour 1 beheld you, — that IwilUlie 
at your feet if you refuse me hope ! ” 

She bent forward, and laid her 
small rosy hand upon his throbbing 
forehead. The touch was electric, 
the fiery glow of passion flashed in 
her glance. “Light of my eyes!” 
she whispci*ed, “it were vain to 
deny that my heart is thine. But 
our love is a flower on the prccipiccj’s 
brink.” 

“ J fear not the fall,” Federico iin- 
petiunisly exclaimed. 

“ Dare you risk every thing? ” 

“ For j'our Jove, evei-y thing 1 ” n as 
the cuthnsiaslic re\>ly. 

“ Listen, then, to tlic difficulties that 
beset ns, and say if they are sur- 
inoiui table.” 

The maiden paused, started, gn'w 
pale. 

“Hark!” she exclaimed — “what 
is that? lie comes! Be still! Ihj 
silent!” With wild and terrifled 
haste, slic sciz(‘d Federico’s ' hand, 
dragged him across the room, and 
o])ened a door. The student felt a 
burning kiss upon his lijis, and b('foj*o 
he knew' where he was, the door was 
shut, and he w'as in total darkness. 
All tliat had happened since he entered 
the house had occurred so rapidly, 
Ava.s so m3^sterious and startling, tliat 
he Avas utterly bcAvildered. For a 
moment he thought himself betrayed, 
groped round his prison, Avliich Avas a 
iiarroAv closet, found the door, and, 
gras])iiig his stiletto, Avas about to 
force liLs w'ay through all opposition, 
Avhen he suddenly heard heav}^ steps 
oil the other side of the taiiestried 
sereen. Motionless, he listened. 

“ Bring lights !” said a deep com- 
manding voice ; “ the lamp burns 
dim as in a bridal chamber.” 

“ It anticipates its office,” repliciT 
another male voice, Avitli a laugh. Is 
not your Aveddiiig-day fixed ? ” 

“Not yet; in the course of next 
AATck, perhaps,” aiisAvored the first 
speaker, striding up and doAvii tlio • 
apartment. 

“ You arc in small haste,”, returned 
his companion, “ to enjoy what all 
envy you. Never did 1 behold beauty 
more divine and captivating.” / 
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“ Beautiful sho certainly ia,” was 
the reply ; “ but what is woman’s 
beauty ? The vision of a day; snow, 
sullied and dispelled in a night.” 

“You arc in exceeding good 
humour,” said the friend of this mo- 
rose and moralising bridc^groom. 

A pause ensued, during which 
Federico’s licart beat so strongly that 
he thought its throbbings must surely 
be audible through the slight barrier 
sc})aratiiig Jiim from the speakers. 
A servant brought lights, and a 
slcnd(.‘r bright ray shot through a 
small opening in the tapestry, pre- 
viously unobserved by the student. 

(^yc to the crevice, he 
obtaiiiecl a view of the apartment, and 
of the jKTsons whose con versa tiup he 
had overheard. One (»f these wore a 
uniform glittering with einbi-oidoiy ; 
the other was dressed in black, with 
several stars and orders on his breast. 
Both w(ire in the middle i)^‘riod of 
life : the one in uniform was the 
youngest and most agreeable looking ; 
the dark features of the other Mere of 
a sombre and uiiplcasing cast. 

The servant left tlie room, and the 
man in black susi)ended his walk and 
paused opposite his friend. 

“ You had something to communi- 
cate ?” he said, in a suppressed voice. 

“Arc we secure from listeners?” 
asked the otliccr, in French. 

“ Entirely ; and doubly so if we 
speak French. Jlosanra Jierself, did 
slie overhear us, would be none the 
wiser.” 

“ Count,” said the soldier, 1 sin- 
cerely wish you joy of this marriage.” 

“ A thousand thanks ! But with 
e(inal sincerity I tell you that I am 
heartily weary of such congratulations. 
Jn marrying, one gives and takes. I 
give liosaura my name and rank, 
titles and dignities, honours and pri- 
vileges.” 

“ And yon take your lovely ward 
*and a ricli estate. A fair exchange. 
Excellency. 1 can only say that the 
world woiulers at the dehi}' of so 
suitable a union, and even inclines 
to the belief that a certain disincli- 
nation ” 

“ The world is greatly mistaken,” 
interrupted the ’Count. “ T ardently 
love liosaiira, and I have his Majesty’s 
consent to the man-iage. But what afool 
men take me for, if they suppose ” 


he stopped short, and tossed his 
head with a scornful smile. 

“ Well?” said the officer. 

“ Solve the riddle yourself.” 

“ I understand ! Your position is 
uneasy, the future dark, the decisive 
moment at hand. With one’s feet 
on a volcano, one is little disposed to 
enjoy a honeymoon.” 

“ But when the mine explodes, and 
one is toss(‘d into the air, it is pleasant 
to fall ill the soft lap of love, there to 
forget one’s wounds.” 

“ Bravo ! But what if the lap 
refuse to receive the luckless engineer? ” 

“ Amifjn ! ” replied the (hmnt — “ I 
thought 3’ou knew me belter. Under all 
circumstauc<‘s, Rosaura remains mine. 
For myself, I have trained and nur- 
tured this fair and delicate ])lant, and 
to me, as the gardener, it belongs.” . 

“ Slie loves 5^011, then ? ” 

“ J..ov(‘s me ? What a question ! 
Of course she does. She has grown 
up with the idea that she is to be iny 
wife. Her heart is pure and un- 
blemished as a diamond : it shall be 
my care to ki^ep it so.” 

“ You fear rivals.” 

“F(‘ar!” repeated the Count, a 
smile hitting ovcj* his dark counte- 
nance. “ But we trifle precious time. 
AVhat have you to tell me?” 

“ Som(‘ihing important to our 
cause,” replied the otliccr, drawing 
nearer to his companion. “ But first, 
hou^ goes it youd(*r ? ” 

He iu)inted with Ids finger in the 
direction of the closet. Fed(*rico 
instinctively started back, but again 
applied his eye to the loophole 011 
hearing the Ckiiiiit’s answer. “ I have 
just come thence,” he said, “ and 
must soon return. The hand of death 
is ii])on him — in vain would he parry 
the blow. Still the struggle is a hard 
one ; lie persists in discrediting his 
danger, and will abandon none of his 
habits. But the remorseless tyrant 
is thci-c, soon to claim him for his 
own.” 

“ Tlicn ’wt'- must take our measures 
without delay,” said the officer. 

“ They are already taken,” was his 
compaidpii’s quiet answer. 

“ Your colleagues are agreed?” 

“ Fully agreed.” 

“And now?” 

“ Read lliat,” said the Count, 
taking a large folded paper from a 
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portfolio, and spreading it before his 
irieud, who devoured its contents 
with every demonstration of extreme 
surprise. 

“ His handwriting I his signature T’ 
he cried. “ A rc^'ocatiou, annihilating 
the shameless intrigues and machina- 
tions of yeai’s ! Now, Heaven be 
praised, our countiy and religion — the 
faith, honour, and dignity of Spain 
are rescued ! How was it obtained ? 
How j)Ossible ? My noble friend, you 
ai*e indeed a great statesman ! ” 

“ Take this i)rieeless document,'’ 
calmly replied tlie (.’oiiut ; “ convey 
it to your master. Only in his hands 
is it entirely safe. The future welfare 
of Spain, the salvation of us all, is 
suspended to its seal. TliatT obtained 
it,” he continued, his voice sinldug to 
a whis])cr, “is the work of rrovidence. 
Hnring the last two days, he has had 
spasms and fainliiig tits that have 
w^eakened his mind and energies. 
The seerfet is w ell kept, and without 
the palace gates nought is know'u of 
these dangerous sym])t()ms. In such 
luomeuts of agony and depression, 
the w<jary soul recalls the ])ast, ainl 
trembles l<u’ the future. Then, in 
vivid colours, 1 ))lace(l before liiin the 
confusion and unha])fnness, and infer- 
nal mischief, to which liis deplorable 
decision nmst give rise ; 1 urged th(‘. 
Lijustiee he had eoniraittcd, the sin 
that w ould lie at Ills door ; and show'ed 
how, almost before his eyes had 
closed, the work he had achieved at 
peril to his soul, would sink and 
crumble ill an ocean of blood and tears. 
Alciidia sujiported me ; the others 
chimed in ; this document w as ready, 
and he signed.” 

“ And now w c Jia^ e got it,” cried 
the olh'eer triumphantl}^, “we will 
hold it fast with hands and teeth. 
How” long, think you, may he still 
live V ” 

“ Castillo says not more than tw o 
days, and that he w ill hardly regain 
the full use of his intellects.” 'Fhe 
eyes of the conspirators met ; for a 
moment they gazed at each other, 
and then broke into a smile. 

“Well,” said the officer, ‘’I came 
commissioned to assure you special 
favour and high re-ward, but, by my 
honour as a soldier, no gain or recom- 
pense can worthily reijuite such service 
as youi's,” 


“ For me little can be done,” replied 
the Count. “ My desires tend to a 
peaceful existence in the arms of my 
young wife, far I’cmeved from cares 
of state. Such is the reward 1 
promise myself. Let your acts bo 
speedy and decided, for it might w^ell 
happen that ” Jiis brow contract- 

ed iiito^ deejier folds, and his voice 
assumed a discordant harshness — 
“ I have dcdmaicd the ranks of the 
seoiindrcls, but enough yet remain to 
give miieli trouble. Take sure mea- 
sures, and muster your resources. 
You w ill need them all.” 

“Fear not,” reiilied the conliileut 
soldier. “ AVe, too, have Ix^eii active, 
and have good and steady friends. 
At|^ word, the Llealista vnliintcevs 
and th(‘ trusty Agraviados fly to thdr 
arms. llomagosa, Caraval, Erru, 
Gonzalez, and the venerable Cyrillo, 
still live. Guards are for us. So 
are the.dvil authorities and captains- 
general of eleven iirovinecs. J-^ct the 
moment conus and yon will se(^ that, 
with this document in our hand, aU 
is done. Couhdence for confidence,” 
he continued. “ Head this list of 
names. It contains those of our most 
aj)pro\ <‘d IHends, and will reassure 
yon as to the elnuiees of the future.” 

He handed a paper to the Count, 
who, bardy looking at it, suul 
thoughtfully — 

“ Leave it with mo till lo-nioiTOw. 
At the critical moment, it will be of 
immense weight with many w^averers. 
”J'is late ; in a fewv minutes J must 
go out. riace me at the feet of ^-our 
gracious master, aiul tell him he will 
have no more faithful subject than Ids 
humble slave.” 

“Will you see hiinV” said, the 
officer gently. His eompanioii shook 
his head. 

“ ’Tw erc not wise,” he re])Ued. 
“ The time is not yet come. When 
it arrives, 1 shall be the first to bend 
knee before him. Be w'atchful, pru- 
dent, and xirompt. Yet one Avurd. 
You have confided somewliat in 
that fellow Kegato. Trust him 
not too far. 1 deem him a traitor. 
Let him be proved such, and he shall 
not escai)e the rope ho has long de- 
served. And now, ffircwell ! ” 

The two men parted, and, as the 
Count returned from the door, 
Federico hoard a rustling of silks 
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that materially mcreaacd the rapidity 
of his heart’s pulsations. 

“ My fair bride ! ” gallantly ex- 
claimed liis Excellency,. “ 1 am en- 
chanted to see you. How lovely you 
look, Uosaura ! and how deeply 1 
regret that important affairs leave me 
but a few moments to devote to you.” 

“ It would seem,” said the lady, 
with cold sp verity, “ that j'oiir Ex- 
cellency has converted my ]K)(h* apart- 
ment into an andience chamber.” 

‘‘ A thousand pardons, dear Ko- 
sanra,” was the reply. ‘‘A particular 
friend craved a short iutt‘rview.” 

“ It is late,” said the lady point • 
cdly. “ I wish your E.\.celleiicy a 
good night.” 

“ What ! ” cried the. Count iinpa- 
ticmtly. “ You dismiss me thus? ” 

“ 1 an» indisposed to-night.” 

“ You are a cruel tyrant, liosaura.” 

“1, Excellency? They say woi'se 
things of you.” i 

“ Who, and what V ” 

‘‘ No matter. JNIay your Excellency 
live a thousand years ! ” 

“ With yon, ilosaura,” replied the 
(Numt, assuming an air of tenderness 
which, as Federico thoiiglit, sat su- 
]u*emely ill upon him, and (‘Jideavonr- 
ing to take her hand. She drew it 
quickly back. 

“ Veremos^ EMilnncia, AVe shall 
see.” 

“ The d(‘vil take the Excellency ! ” 
cried tlie (V)iint, losing all self-com- 
mand, and stami)iiig angrily with his 
foot. Kosaura curtsied low. 

“ You forget my rights over you, 
Uosaura. 1 came to bdl you that in a 
f(iw da.3^s, as J lio])e, my dearest 
wishes w ill be aec()m])lislied.” 

“We. shall see, Excellency,'’ rc- 
])eatod the provoking beauty. 

The Count stei)i»ed up to her, and 
said, with his sullen smile, “ You 
rejoice not at it, Uosaura?” 

“ No,” was her laconic reply. 

“You love me not? ” 

“Love yo?/. Excellency? a great 
statesman like you I Certainly not, 
Excellency.” 

“ I grieve to hoar it, my beautifid 
bride; bat, fortunately, love often 
comes with marriage. A'oii shall 
learn to love me, Kosaura. Our 
existence shall be a hapi)y and envied 
one. You detest state affairs : 1 will 
leave them and devote myself solely 


to you. Far from the capital, wo 
Avill lead a i)aatoral life, amidst myr- 
tles aiid meadows, flocks and shep- 
herds, in all the sweet tranquillity 
of a tei*rcs trial paradise.” 

Whether sketched in jest or in 
earnest, this i)icture of laistic felicity 
had evidently few charms for Uosaura, 
at least in the comiiaiiionship pro- 
posed. Suddenly she stepped up to 
the Count, took his hand, looked 
full into his dark serious counte- 
jiance, and laughed aloud and most 
musically. 

“What do I hear, Excellency?” 
she exclaimed ; “ youm luyi-tle groves 
and smiling meadows — you leading a 
shepherd’s traiujuil life ! OJi, ye 
Saints ! he a shepherd in the Alpux- 
arras. Ah ! the flocks would fly and 
scatter themselves, w luni they beheld 
tlie gloomy lines iq)OU your brow. 
Whore are sheep 1o be found wlio 
W'ould be tcndi'd by that (Misanguiuotl 
hand ? Wlier(‘. could you And repose? 
Is there a place free from tlic echoes 
of the curses that martyred Liberals 
have heai)ed upon you? Where 
the domestic hearth around wliich 
nould not range themselves the 
spectres of tlu^ wj’etehes w’ho, at yoim 
command, have been blot ted from the 
book of life, (hmut, J shudder at the 
thought! Holy Mother of (rod! is 
that the hapi)y futures you w'ould com- 
])el me to share ? No, no, never! — 
thougli the garrot(i w ere to encircle my 
neck, as it did that of tiie uiihai)py 
lady at Granada, wlio refused to 
betray her husband, and wdjom you 
sent to the scallbld in his stead! Has 
she never a])i)eared to your Excellency, 
cold andi>aJe, and with sightless eyes? 
For (.Quito's treasures w'ould I not be- 
hold her — her and the whole ghastly 
train ; Jiuiidrcds, ay Imiidreds of 
tluMu, in tJie long, black- bordered 
shrouds, and th(i I)arelbotcd friars 
w ith their fcaif ul m iscricordia ! Mercy, 
mercy, Excellency ! with me Avouid 
come the evil spirits, and a thousaml 

but, good-night, good-night. 

Excellency.” 

With a gracciful iiiOAxmmnt of hand 
and head she glided from the foorn. 
The Count attempted not to detain 
her. He stood motioiiloss, his hand 
thrust into his breast, and followed 
her Aviih his eyes in mute astonish-^ 
inent. 
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The silly child !” he at last mar> black with shame and anger. Seize 
mured. “ But how lovely she is ! him ! ” he cried, hunying down the 
I, whom all fear — even he,” he cm- corridor. Twenty seiwants flew to 
phatically added — “I almost quail obey the order. But it was too late, 
before her mad petulance. Well, The student passed like a fire-flash 
well I ” he continued after a pause, before the porter, and made good his 
the priest first, and discipline after- escape from the house. “Follow him!” 
wards.. A man who has bowed and shouted the Count — “a hundred 
broken so many stubborn spirits,' will ounces for his captor 1 ” And, 
hardly be vanquished by the humours stimulated by this prin< 2 ely reward, 
of a wilful girl. Good-night, my the eager domestics ran, like hounds 
lovely bride. ‘ We shall sec,’ you after a deer, on the track of the stu- 
said ; and assuredly we icill sec.'’ dent, who soon heard the shouts of 
Tie took his hat, and was about to his enemies, and the shrill whistle' of 
leave the room, when, by an inadver- the serenos^ around and on all sides of 
tOnt movement, Federico let fall his film. 

poniard. Tho Count was quick of Although panting irom his brief but 
bearing, and the noise, slight as it violent struggle with the Count, 
was, drew his attention. IJc turned Federico traversed with extreme 
•flliarply towards the spot where the swiftness several streets and s(iuares, 
student was concealed.. until want of breath at last compelled 

“What was that?” he cried, him to a moment’s pause, lie looked 
Something fell in the closet. Have around, and observed the locality, 
we listeners here ? ” '' Before liirn lay the massive buildings 

For an instant he hesitated ; then, of the royal palace, favounid by 
taking one of the massive silver can- whose shadow he continued his 
dlesticks, he stepped briskly to the flight, now up-hill. But the iium- 
(floset, and was almost knocked down bers of his pursuers, their intimate 
by the door, wliich Federico ])ushcd knowledge of the ground, and of the 
violently ojieu. The waxliglits fell short cuts and by-laues, gave them 
to the ground ; like a winged shfidow^, a great advantage ; and, to his 
the student sprang past the astonished dismay, he found himself so closely 
Count, reached the door before the and accurately followed, that capture 
iatter recovered from his alarm, and appeared incvitiible. 
would doubtless have got clear olf, “ Had 1 but my knife,” he exclaimed 
had he not, in luirry and ignorance, aloud, pausing in despair, “ I would 
turned the wrong handle. The (Jouut keep them off or die ! Fool that I 
gi*aspcd his coat-skirt, and pulled liim have been ! Sentries on all sides ! 
back. They have taken alarm ! What can 1 

“Scoundrel!” he cried. “What do?” 


flo you here ? ” 

For sole reply, F<.*dcrico seized his 
assailant by the throat, and a struggle 
began, which, although speedily de- 
Ncided ill favour of the active student, 
was destined to have most important 
results. The Count was vigorous, and 
defended himself well, lie had4ittle 
'..bj^ortunity of calling oqt, closely 
^ l^ppled as he was, but he dealt his an- 
more than one heavy blow', 
last Federico dashed, liim to the 
* jpknul, and disappeared from the 
loavkig .behind him one of his 
tom off in the contest, 
the Count’s head struck 
a'table, and he lay .for a few 
stunned by the shock, lle- 
.«!Co^i4ag himself, he sprang to bis feet, 

^ fioamlqg with rage, his dark visage 


“Go to Ciudad Real, if not too 
late,” said a man, wTapped in a 
cloak, and wearing a small three-cor- 
nered hat, who suddcfily stepped from 
behind a massive stone c6lumn, close 
to where the student stood. 

Federico at once recognised the 
speaker. 

“ For God’s sake, Gcronimo ! ” he 
cried, ^‘.assist me in this strait. If 
they catch me, I am lost. And hark ! 
yonder they come I I hear the bay- 
ing of the menial pack. On all sides 
the way is barred ! ” 

Gcronimo seized Federico’s hand, 
and hurried him behind the pillar. 
“ There is only one chance,” he said, 
“ muffle yourself in my cloak, take ray 
hat, assume a stoop, and walk slowdy, 
like an old man.” 
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“What is your plan ?” cried the 
student. 

“ Ask no questions. Do as I bid 
you. Do you see yonder door? ” 

“ Of the palace ? ” 

“Oo in there.” 

“Into the palace?” 

“Of course. Look neither right 
nor left ; cross the first court to the 
great portal! There await me. Quick, 
quick — here they come!” And he 
pushed him away. 

Not without doubt and disquietude 
did Kederico obey the orders of the 
old man, who displayed, in this con- 
juncture, a i)roinptitudc and decision 
rare at liis age. But the student had 
no altcniative. Wrapped in llegato’s 
cloak, and fe^ning a feeble gait, he 
passed slowly and unquestioned before 
the soldiers of the royal guard. Tliis 
impunity in a palace where the 
strictest watch and ward were usually 
kept, was an enigma to l^cderico; 
and he was still more puzzled, w.hcn, 
whilst waiting at the ])ortal, several 
persons, shrouded like himself in dark 
cloaks, passed before him, greeting 
him as they went with a muttered 
“ buenas ” and disappeared in the 

corridors of the palace. At last came 
Geronimo. He had provided himself 
in the interval with another cloak. 
Ills appearance was an immense 
relief to the student. 

“Are they gone?” said Federico. 
“ May 1 venture out ? ” 

Thank the saints that you arc 
here ! ” replied Gcroniino. “ And 
now, tell me what has happened.” 

Federico told his adventures ; and 
old Itegato listened to the narrative 
with marks of the strongest interest. 
Now he nodded his head, then beat 
the ground with his hqel, or threw 
back his cloak and gesticulated with 
his arms. When he heard what the 
Count had said of him and of his 
probable fate, he laughed licai'tily. 
“ Bah 1 ” said he ; “ threatened men 
live long. I have had hotter broth 
cooked for me, and cooled it with my 
breath. I hope to die in my bed, 
like a good Christian ; and as for my 
chance of a rope, I would not change 
with his Excellency. The infernal 
schemer! I’ll pay him off now. 
Madre de todas gracias ! had we but 
the list of the conspirajtors, what a 
blow might be struck 1 ” 


“The list!” repeated Federico. 

“ Stay, let me I'emerabcr ! ” and, plung- - 
ing his hand into his pocket, he pulled 
out a tom paper. “ When I threw 
the man down, this remaindd sticking 
between my waistcoat and neckcloth, 
where he had grappled me. I 
noticed it when I got outside, and 
thrust it into my pocket.” 

Without listening to this explana- 
tion, Geronimo seized the paper, and, 
by the light oi a lamp uiitler the 
portal, examined it with eager curio- 
sity. At sight of its contents, a 
savage joy sparkled in his eye. 

“Ah, maMUoT^ he exclaimed with 
a laugh of triumph ; “ we have you 
now. Federico, the rose-coloured lady 
is tcif times more surely yours, than 
if you had remained in the closet and 
his Excellency had not discovercilyou. 
Follow,, and be silent. Whatever 
happens, not a word till I bid you ; 
then speak boldly, and tell what you 
know.” 

Through winding coiTidors, up and 
down stairs, along galleries whero 
sentries stood like statues, Geronimo 
led the way, until be reached a room 
whose doDi* was opened by a gigantic 
lackey in the gaudy royal livery, 
Federico, who followed close upon hia 
heels, suddenly found himself in the 
Iiresence of a number of men, for the’ 
most part elderly and of grave rc-* 
spcctablo aspect, who stood in small 
knots about the apartment, or sat at 
tables on which were wdno and re- 
freshments, conversing in a low tone. 
Amongst these a hum of interest 
arose on Kegato’s entrance ; and under • 
cover of the attention he attracted, 
his companion passed unnoticed. 

It at once flashed upon Federico, 
that he liad penetrated into that noto- 
rious Cam arilla or secret council of King 
Ferdinand VII., so much spoken of, 'so * 
often cursed and scoffed at, so greatly 
feared, and justly hated. Thil^^fC^ 
the cringing -and pernicious eoncl^^^^iv'i^ 
of whose vile proceedings 
talcs were told ; these wem 
of all ranks and classes, who * 

into the jealous despot’s ear the 
of calumny and falsehood;' 
spies and traitora who,-by *secre(^^^8|F‘*^ 
insidious denunciations, 

^cn aiTOst and unmeriM 
upon their innocent fellow<^i^U|^^fV’ 
and who kept the King ’ 
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iill that passed in Madrid, from the 
amorous intrigues of a grocer’s wife, 
to the political ones concerted in the 
cabinet of the Infante Don Carlos. 

The student’s first uneasiness at 
finding himself upon such new and 
perilous ground, vanished when he 
saw that he was wholly unheeded. 
He remembered to have lieai*d tliat 
persons once admitted to the cama- 
rilla, and honoured by the King’s con- 
fidence, -were at liberty to return nhon 
they thought fit, at short or long 
Intervals; and thus it might uell 
happen that some of the membersworo 
unknown to each other. And on that 
night, these illicit counsellors (if ma- 
jesty were cvidimtly preoceu])ied with 
some pressing and important matter. 
They crowded I'oimd llogato, took his 
arm, seized liiiii by the l)utton, whis- 
pered so eagerly, and questioned him 
so fast, that the little man lost all pa- 
tience. 

“ Hands oft', gemthunon !” he cried. 

AVliich of you will buy me a iumy 
coat when you have torn mine V ’Tis 
true that this morning our gracious 
lord the King W'as very ill : but J hear 
that he is now -lictter ; and by the: 
grace of om* blcissed Lady, he will re- 
joice his humble and loving slaves, 
and dispel their deep anxiety, by the 
sunshine of his prcscnc(\” 

The words had scarce left Goro- 
niimo’s lips, when the opmiing of a 
side-door ju’ovcd the signal for a re- 
spectful silence in the apartment. 
The whole assembl y bowed jwofoiindly, 
and prcserv'cd that j)o‘starc, although 
no cause was apparent for sueli 
extraorcliiiaiy greeting. At last ono 
showed itself, in the person of a man 
who tottered slowly and feebly into 
the i-oom, supported on the anns of 
two attendants, his livid and bloated 
countenance distorted by a smile as 
painful to behold as if compelled by 
thumbscrews. The face of the new 
comer, who nodded in reply to the 
^^htqnble salutation of the camarilla, 
once have been handsome, but 
it could never have been intxdlcctual 
or prepossessing, and now it was 
hideo^&y cadaverous and ghastly. 
The features wens those character- 
idiflg a well-known family, world- 
.remowned for the higli places it hasp 
filled, rather tlian for the virtues or 
abilities of its members. The eyes 


were sunk deep in their sockets, the 
straight, scanty black hair shaded a 
brow blue and transpaicntfrom disease; 
the tall person and once well-formed 
limbs were swollen and unwieldy. 
The sick man’s dress would have 
suited some plain burgher of Madrid, 
taking his ease in his summer-house: 
it consisted of a light nankeen jacket, 
a white neckcloth knotted loosely 
round the throat, linen trouscu-s, and 
large shoes. He seemed scarcely able 
to set foot to ground, and the agony 
each step occasioned liim b(‘-U*a}'ed 
itself in spasmodic twitchings of the 
nerves and innscles. Still there was 
a violent eftbrt of the will to eonecuil 
the pangs that racked the enl'eebhid 
fj*amc ; a fruitless attcnnnt, by tin*, as- 
sumption of smiling eas(?an(l gracious 
comlescension, to hide, even from 
himsedf, the approach of that e(pial- 
isiug hour when human givatuoss and 
human misery sink to one level. # 

'J'he sick man propped himsfilf 
ngaitif^ a table, beside uhicli stood 
an easy-cliair, and with an aifable 
wav(' of his hand, ad(h‘css(5d the coni- 
pany. 

“ (jlood eviuiing, seuores !” he said : 
“wcdiave felt ours(dves soimuvliat un- 
well, and our careful physician (’as- 
tillo, as also our trusty Grijalva, was 
solicitous on our account. I hit we 
would not put off this meiiting. We 
love to meet (Uir gt>otl fricuKls, and 
are not lo be kej)t from them by slight 
bodily ineonveiiience. Men fancy 
more ailing than we are. Voii can 
refut(». such reiiorts. What say you, 
Mexas — and yon, SahM^loV is our 
asj'icct so very sickly? We know 
that many bnihl hojics iqloii our death; 
but they are mistaken, and by Our 
l^ady, tlu^y slnill be disappointed.” 

“ God preserve our graeioiLs lord 
a thousand years ! ” exclaimed several 
voices. 

“An example should be made,” 
said the man appealed to as Sakw^do, 
“ of the traitors who dare spread lying 
reports concerning the royal health.” 

“ ’Tis too true,” observed another, 
“ that such nunoura arc used to the 
most criminal ends.” 

“ We will sit down,” said the sick 
monareli. And with the assistance of 
his attendants, he deposited his ex- 
hausted person in the olbow^-chair. 
“ Drink, my friends, and tell me the 
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iiews. Give me a cigar, good Castillo. 
'Seilor liegato, how goes it? what 
is new in onr fair city of Madrid ? ” 

“ Little is heard,” replied Geronimo, 
“ save lamentations for the indisposi- 
tion of our beloved master.” 

“The good people!” exclaimed 
Ferdinand. “We will have care of 
their happiness.” 

“ Aiul yet,” said a little old man 
with a coiintenan(;e of repulsive ugli- 
ness, “ there bo reprobates who laugh 
whilst all true and faithful siildects 
weep. Tluire is my miighbour, the 
merchant Alvaro. Y esterilay h c mar- 
ried his daughter to a young nobleman, 
J)oii Francisco Falavar, who claims 
relationship with the. Marfpiis of Santa 
Cruz. The wedding-guests were nu- 
merous ; they sang and danced, and 
rejoiced beyond measure. Sefior Al- 
varo, said 1 , are 3^011 not ashamed to 
be so joyous at such a time V ‘ J^'riend,’ 
was his answer, ‘let the times wag 
— they are certainly bad ^iuough, but 
must soon change. All things have 
an end. AVcrejoic'. in hope.s of a better 
future.’ ” 

“ThewTetch!” exclaimed another 
of the eamarilla. “ T know him well; 
lie was ahvays a wev/ro.” 

“ A knave grown gray in the sins 
of the Exaltados,” cried a third. 

“lie must be looked to,” said the 
sick King. “ Salcedo, what have ^mu 
to tell ?” 

“ I have gathered intelligence,” rc- 
]>lied Salcedo, “from an equerry of a 
certain iUiistri<tus jun-sonage.” lie 
paused, and looked meaningly at the 
King, whose brow contracted, and 
whose ii])s muttered a well-kiiow'ii 
name. “ 'Ilie equerr^'',” Salcedo said, 
“ tattled of great hustle and many 
visits at his master’s palace. For 
da^^s past its court-yard had been filled 
Avith carnages, bringing generals, min- 
isters, dignitai’ies of the chureh, and 
many oiliccrs, chiefly of the Royal 
Guard.” On hearing this, a feverish 
and uneasy" flinch reddened Ferdinand’s 
pate countenance, and his dim cjms 
glared angrily. 

“I know them,” he said, “the old con- 
spirators, the, Catalan volunteers, the 
agraviados. Why have I not heard 
this sooner? But I will take order 
with them. Ha, Tadeo !-— you there? 
Why has this boon kept from me?” 

littering these last words, the King 


looked directly at the spot where Fe- 
derico stood. So, at least, it seemed 
to the student, who, much confused, 
and apprehensive of discovery, avericid 
his eyes from the royal gaze. But 
his embarrassment W'as exchanged for 
con^ernation, w hen he beheld, in the 
person addressed by Ferdinand as 
Tadeo, his recent antagonist, the af- 
fianced of Rosam’a. The Count, wlio 
stood at his e^ow, gave him but one 
look, but thar one com])rised every 
thing — astouislnneiit, anger, hatred, 
confidence ofpowc'r, and a fixed deter- 
ininaiion of revenge. A chill came 
over flic poor student, and he debated 
in his mind whether to rush from fhe 
room, or to fall at the King’s feet and 
reveal all he knew. His first surprise 
ov(‘r, and seeing that Don Tadeo took 
nofmtlier notice of him, he thought it 
Aviscst to follow Geronimo’s directions 
and remain quiet. 

“ JMy gracious liege,” said Tadeo 
to th(‘, king, w ith his usual gloomy de- 
cision of manner, “it was imnoccssaiy 
to im])ortime y^our majesty hy suck 
rei>orts, seeing that liny auig! merely 
lying devices of the evil -disposed. 
Ami even were it true that many 
visits arc paid to that palace, its mas- 
ter has right and reason to receive 
them, without ” 

By an impatient gesture, the King 
internipted tlie speaker. 

“ It needs but to name the visitors,” 
said R(*gato, with a quick sharp 
glance at Tadeo. “ Fgiiia is one of 
them ; San tl nan, O’Donnol, Moreno, 
Caraval, are others.” 

“ lias it not been remarked,” said 
JVFcxas, w illi a sarcastic smile, “ that 
in tha apartments of a certain illiis- 
trions lady, meetings are also held, 
to wliich repair the Dukes of San Lo- 
renzo and Fernando, Martinez de la 
Rosa, Cambronero and many others? 
AVhat can be said against that ? ” 

A dca<l silence follow^ed this bold 
remark : all knew w^ell who the illus- 
trious lady w'as who thus aasembled 
round her the hiaders of ^he Liberals. 
Suddenly the ominous pause was 
broken by the voice of Federico, to 
wliom Regato had made a sign, signi- 
ficant although barely perceptible. 

“ Don Tadeo,” cried tjic audacious 
student, his mellow manly tones ring- 
ing through the apartment, “is a 
traitor to Ms King. This veiy night 
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M’^l4tnp6rt;ant docix- 
t» an 11 ^ of tlio Infante Don 

’’fee words wOrq^an ^ectric shock to 
cahiflrill&. Xho King started^ and . 
j^wed feymptoms of . extraordinary 
agitation. “What is that? Who 
says that ?” ho cried, rising fronP'his 
chair with the vigour of sudden cx- 
> dtement. “ Who knows of the docu- 
ment? where is it? Seize him — ^lic 
shall explain, — confess^’’ 

“ Seize the scoundrel,” cried Tadeo, 
“who has- dared intrude himself 
hither.’’ . / 

“My guards ! my guards!” cried 
the King, his eyes rolling wildly, his 
features rrightfuily convulsed. “ Where 
is the paper ? Tadeo, I will have it 
back ! lla ! what is this ! mercy ! 

blessed Virgin, nicr ! ” The word 

was unfinished ; and Ford iuand, doubly 
toi'titred by bodily ))ain.and mental 
anguish, fell back into the arms of his 
physician. 

“The King is dead!” cxdahncd 
Tadeo. “ JIolp here 1” 

The c|piarilla crowd(id round Fer- 
dinand, who lay without sense or 
motion. “ What is it, Seilor Castillo ? ” 
said Tadeo. The physician let fall 
his patient’s wist. 

“ A sudden paroxysm, your Excel- 
lency,” he replied in a low voice. “It 
was to be apprehended — all is over !” 

* The Count turned away, and his 
eye fell upon Federico, who, seeing 
resistance us<dess, stood i)assivc in 
the custody of several of the cama- 
rilla. With a vindictive frown, 
Tadeo pulled open the student’s cloak, 
and pointed to his skirtless coat.” 

“You cannot deny it,” he said. 
“ The proof of your guilt is in my 
possession. Who is the fellow' ?” 

Geronirao Regato stepped forward 
and stared in the student’s face. 

“What!” cried he, “is not that 
Don Federico, *H^lic young advocate, 
well known hi the coffee-houses as a 
virulent Exaltado, a detcriuined scof- 
fer, a propagator of atrocious doc- 
trines?” 

“I thought as much,” 'said the 
Count. “ Npnfe but such an unprin- 
cipled scoundrel v^ould dare to act the 
spy in the very palace. Call the 

• ipard, an^ away with him to prison. 
Let this man be securely ironed,” 
he added, to the soldiers who now 


entered ; “ and* let none have, japeech 
of him.” 

The order was promptly obeyed. 
A very brief space elapsed iKjforc 
Fjedorico found himself in a narrow 
dungeon, stretched , on damp straw, 
with manacles on hands and feet. In 
total darkness, and seated despond- 
ingly upon liis comfortless couch, the 
events of the evening appealed, to 
him like some frightful nightmare. 
But in vain did he rub his eyes and 
tiy to awake from his imaginar}' sloop 
the terrible reality forced itself upon 
him. He thought of Ilosaura, flic 
original cause of his misfortunes, and 
almost doubted whether she were in- 
deed a woman, ^ or some demon in 
.angel’s form, sent to lure him to de- 
struction. Of Gcronimo, too, he 
thought with fc(fiiiig8 of inexpressible 
bitterness. He, the friciul in whom 
he had placed such implicit reliance, 
to betnay him thus ; for his own ad- 
v.autagc, doubtless, and to draw his 
own head out of the noose I There 
were none, then, to whom ho could now 
look for succour. The King wns dead ; 
his successor, the apostolical ruler, 
the partisan and defender of the In- 
quisition, whose name, for years 
past, had been the rallyiug-cry of the 
disaffected, owed his crown to the 
])Oweifiil Tadeo whom the student 
had offended and ill treated, whose 
love lie had darccj, to cross, wdiose m- 
venge he must now encounter. Fede- 
rico felt that his fate was sealed. 
Already he heard, in imagination, the 
clank of ponderous fetters in the dis- 
mal halls of the Inquisition ; already 
he saw the terrible machines — the 
screws and weights, ^ the hacldcr and 
iron couch, and felt the bimiing sul- 
phur, as it w^as dropped hissing upon 
his naked flesh by the masked and 
pitiless executioner. He thought of 
Ai'guelles, the Divine, whom he had 
seen an animated corpse, his limbs 
crushed and distorted by similar tor- 
tures; and in spite of his natural 
courage, a shudder came over him as 
ho heard the bars of his dungeon door 
withdrawn, and the heavy holts shot 
back into their> socketi^ The next 
instant lie closed his eyes, dazzled by 
a glare of light. 

When he re-opened them, the Count, 
or Tadeo, whichever was his most 
fitting appellation, stood before him. 
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“ I coifie to Question jon;” he .aatd : 


^ *'ana\>iGer triiR, attd Jrofnr cajpti vityihay 
he v^ijr brief. Doocire me, and your 
'lifbsh^l be yet shorten Yodi* crimed 
"shall meet their jiist reward.” 


shall meet their jiist reward.” 

- '** t am guilty of no crime,” retorted 
Federico. am. the victim of cir-. 
cum^taiices.” * - ' 

And what are they?” eagerly, in- 
quired the Count. 

Federico was silent. 

“Do you know me, Setior?” said 
the Count. „ 

“ No,” was the reply" 

“ Beware, then, lest you learn to 
know me’ too well. What did you, 
concealed* in yonder closet ? Where 
is the paper you robbed me of? Who 
admitted you into the housed Do 
you belong to a secret society? Were 
you sent '^3 a spy? A dagger was 
found in the closet : did you come to 
assassinate me?” 

He paused after each question, but 
Federico answered none of them, save 
the last, to which he replied by a stern 
negative. “You had best confess,” 
resumed' Tadeo. “ If you arc no po- 
litical offender, if no criminal project 
led you where I found you, 1 pledge 
my word, Sefior — ^and I pledge it only 
to what I can and wHl perform — ^you 
ehall at once bo released.” 

“ I can say but this,” replied the 
prisoner ; “it was not my object to 
overhear you: an accident conducted 
me where you discovered me, and I 
heartily regret that a casual noise be- 
trayed my presence.” 

“ Is that all you will say?” 


o6hi^rvo * l&nd iq: . 

say^f^ 0| bis qriPf ie^lrasy jp^, 
hatred w:ere pli^y: to rn ijM r 
looked like" %er .aboiiJ;« ^ ^ 

upon its prey. ' ; _ ’ 

“ Snehor,” said Federico * con* . ’ 
temptupusly, “you waste time. If 
lady did introduce mo into yourhouseT: 
rest assured I am not base enough to^ 
reveal her name: From me you get. 
no further ans\fer. Do with, me as 
you will. In this qnhappy land, 
might is above right.” 

“Wretch!” exclaimed Ihe Count, 
fiercely advancing upon his undaunted, 
captive; “you have betrayed your- 
self. . I will destroy you, knave, like 
an insect. A lady cou^al youl 
What audacious slander is tms ?” Ho 
struggled with his rage, and, master- 
ing himself, resumed. It has been' 
proved that -you are the spy of a* 
dangerous and treasonable associa-^ 
tion. Where is the paper you stefie ? 

“ I have no paper,” replied Fedo^* - 
rico, “ and will answer no more qpes* 
tioiis. 1 am in your power ; do your 
worst.” 

Tlio Count stepped to the dungeon 
door, and summoned two men in 
waiting outside. Wliilst one of them 
searched Federico, closely examining 
each pocket and fold of his di*ess, but 
without discovering the much-coveted, 
document, the other listened respect- 
fully to the Count, who gave him in- 
structions in a low voice. His last ; 
words, which reachbd the ear of the 
student, were not calculated to re- 
assure him as to the future. “ Bo 
it so,” said Don Tadeo. . “The ne- 
cessary warrant shall at once bo 
made out, and then — despatch.” And 


“All.” 

“You know not with whom you 
deal,” cried the Count. Then, lowm*- 
ing his voice, and with a smile that 
he strove to render amiable. “ It was, 
perhaps, a love-affair,” ho said. 
“ Yomig man, which of Doila llo- 
sanra’s handmaidens did you seek? 
Who introduced you into that apart- 
^ ment ? Tell me this, satisfy me on 
a point that concerns myself ner- 
aonally, and not only will 1 forget all, 
but remain your debtor.” 

Whilst thus ho spoke, the Count’s 
features expressed very different sen- 
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with a vindictive glance at his pr4o* 
ner, he left the prison. 

It was some consolation to thi^ un- 
fortunate Federico, whop again , 

dismal solitude, and with the pro- 
spect of a cruel de?^th before bis ^ 
eyes, to reflect ou the firmness he had. 
shown, and on the agony of jealouat 
doubt he had inflicted on lus rival. In. 
liis defenceless and desperate circum* .* 
stances, such revenge was f 

sweet'; and for awhile he dwelt,* oh 
it with pleasure. Then his theu^tSi^:« 
took other direction, and ah. ' 

and excited invagination tran8p<»^V> 
2 q 
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from Uiat gloomy ccU to the 
m^ber of the beantifol cause of his 
Miii^ovtuiies. She knelt before acru- 
; Oifrk, and wept and prayed for him. 

heard her breathe his uame^ and 
^liiTOke'the saints to his assistance; and 
, in a transport of love and gi'atitude 
ho extended his arms to clasp* her to 
hfo lieai't. They were rudely checked 
by the chain that linked them to the 
wall. And now pale spectres flitted 
through the gloom, and {ginned at him 
with their skeleton mouths, and mur- 
mured in his car that he must die, and 
never again see her wiioae kiss was 
yet hot upon his lips. And the last 
ominous words and deadly look of his 
foe recuasred to him, chasing all hOpe» 
Who wohld miss him, the humble and 
friendless student ; wlio inquire where 
' .or how 1*6 had met his fate? Far 
^eatcr than he, the wealthy, the 
titled, the powerful, had met the fate 
he anticipated, at hangman’s Irands, 
in the dark and silent recesses of 
^anish dungeons. To the long list 
of illustrious victims, he, an insigiii- 
licaiit one, w;oukl bo added unnoticed. 
And the remembrance of those who 
liad preceded him, ennobling an igno- 
minious death, gave Federico courage. 
** Yos ! ” he exclaimed aloud. “ I will 
die, as so many great and good men 
have died before me ! Would that I 
had ' done seiwice to ray poor oppressed 
country, something to deserve the 
tyrant’s hate 1 But for tliee, Kosaura, 

, will r gladly perish, and to thee only 
shall my last sigh bo given.” 

'His words yet echoed in the 
dungeon, when he heard steps at the 
dOor, and its fastenings again with- 
di^wn. This time, he doubted not 
itwas his death-warrant and the cx- 
ceutfouer. Kerving himseif to endure 
ike worst, he gazed sternly and 
steadily at his visitors. 

is he,” said the turnkey, to 
sullen-looking man. 

; ‘^Take otf his chains,” was the 
aMrer “ and you vseitor; follow me.” 

with your witxrk,” cried 
‘ Call yonr aids. I am 

mid 1 ” 

loic^y Attwyon 
foraiV* ‘ « 
steed, a. third 
mantle.^ Ee*t 
‘‘^ Aaotlifir of the 



hangman brood!” he murmured; 
“ Lead on, I fear thce not!” The mad 
followed without a word. After tear 
versing several comdors; they ascen- 
ded a lofty staircase. Behind each 
door Federico fancied a torture cham- 
ber or a gan*ote^ but none of them 
revealed what ho expected. At last 
his conductor paused. 

“ Arc you ready,” he said, “ to ap*- 
pear before yoiw Supreme Judge ?” “ 

“ I am ready,” Federico solemnly 
replied. 

Then enter here.” ■ 

A door opened, the student set 
foot across the threshold, and uttered 
a cry of surprise. Instead of the 
gaiToto, instead of racks and tortu- 
rers, he beheld a gorgeous saloon, 
brilliantly lighted up with a profusion 
nf wax tapers. Five or six men of 
distinguished mien and elegant apr 
])earaiicc, with stars and orders npon 
their bivnsts, were grouped round a 
large carved chair, and looked curi- 
ously and* expectantly at Federico. 
But he scarcely observed them. Even 
ou a lady of gi‘cat beauty and majes- 
tic aspect, wlio sat in tlio chair, 
wrapped in a (iostly mantle of em- 
broidered velvet, his attention wfis 
fixed but for au instant, for behind 
her stood another lady, somcwliat 
pale and anxious -looking, but who 
yet boro so strong a resemblance to 
the cause of his sufteriiigs, to her of 
the rose-coloured robe, to Kosama 
Jicrself, that all the blood in his veins 
i-ushod lo his heai't. Her name 
hovered on his lips, and, forgetting 
every thing but love and newly -revived 
hope, lie was about to spring forward 
and throw himself at her feet, when 
the lady in the chair* addressed him. 

“llemaiii there, seilor,” she said 
with a smile and gmeions niovement 
of her head, as if she divined the im- 
pulse to which the impetuous student 
so nearly yielded. “You have- had 
strange adventuroa, I am told, within* 
the lasffow houiis* They will termi*- 
nate happily'for you; if you tdl mo 
the whole truth, and relate without 
reserve aU> that, occurred. Where, 
have you paaseor this night? What 
tookyou te the. house yon 

wero found hlddw^^ mtat heat# . 

you there?” 

“SdSora;’/ infeed; 

“ “ V*' .hfnt'- fifiijh;' 
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already preferred death ta the revela- 
tion of a secret that is not mine. My 
resolution is unchanged. I can answer 
no questions.’^ 

The lady cast a friendly and approv- 
ing glance at the steadfast youth. 

“Now, by our Lady, ’’she said, turn- 
ing to the gentlemen around her, 
“tiiis is a chivalrous fidelity, right 
pleasant to behold in these unchi- 
valrous days. 1 doubt not, young 
Sir, that the lady of your affections 
will know how to "repay it. But here 
are great interests at stake, anti your 
excuse may not avail. You niiist 
relate all, truly and without reserve. 
And to remove your ‘scruples, know 
that the secret you have so bravely 
kept is no longer one for any here 
present. Proceed ! ” 

A look from llosaura confirmed 
tills assurance, and without further 
hesitation, Federico told his adven- 
tures, and repeated the dialogue ho 
had beard from the closet. At 
times tlie listeners seemed surprised ; 
at times they smiled, or looked sig- 
nificantly at each other, and spoke 
together in brief whispers. Twice 
had the student to tell his talc, and 
his words were taken down by one of 
the gentlemen present. That done, 
the lady rose quickly from her chau% 
laid a hand upon his shoulder^ and 
fixing her keen bright eyes searchingly 
upon his face, pointed to the deposi- 
tion. 

“Can you swear to that?” she 
ctied. “Is it all true? Before God 
and his saints, did ail i)ass as yon 
have saidV word too much or 
too little? Saw you the document 
with yom* own oyes^ Santa Madre ! 
Is it possible ? Sumy it cannot be ; 
and yet — ^my friends, what say you ? 
What think you, Duke of San Fer- 
nando, and you, Marquis of Santa 
Crua? What says his Grace of San 
Lorenzo, and our discreet friend, 
Martinez dc la Eosa? No, 1 need 
not fear, whilst thus surrounded by 
the best and wisest in the laud. Cam- 
bronevo, advise us. How may we 
defeat the maddhatilks of our crafty 
fhes?^’ 

The gendemaa who had written 
down the deposition, raised his head, 


and Federico recognised the features 
of one renowned throughout »Spam 
as a wise counsellor and learned law- 
yer. With surprise and respect the 
student gazed at the distinguished and.,, 
illustrious persons he had just heard 
named. 

“Much depends,” said Cambro--* 
nero, “ on his Majesty’s health. If’ 
unhappily he departs this life without 
regaining consciousness, avo must re- 
cover tlio surreptitiously obtained 
document at point of sword. No other 
conrse Avill tlien be open to us. But 
if, by God’s gracious mercy, the king’s 
senses return, not a moment must be 
lost in obtaining from his hand a revo- 
cation of the act.^ He must be told 
every thing ; he must be shown how 
his confidence has been abused, and 
Avhat base advantage has been taken 
of a momentary Aveakness. He must 
hear the Avitnesscs whom Heaven has 
raised up for your Majesty.” 

“ Ha ! ” cried the lady, with an im- 
jiatient and energetic gesture, “you 
arc right, Cambrouero ; Ave must act I 
All that can be done, Cfliristina Avill 
do. They shall not tJiiimph by Weak- 
ness of hers I Don Fernando still 
lives, can yet retract. lie shall hear 
how they have laboiu*ed to bring 
shame upon his name ; shall learn the 
perfidy of those who have environed 
Jiim Avith their snares ! I go to teU 
him.” 

The Queen left the room. “ To me 
it seems, Seilores,” said Cambro- 
nero, a quiet smile playing on 
Ids shreAA^d features, “that things 
liaA^e happened for the best, and 
that the result of all this is not 
doubtful, provided only the king be 
not already dead. The Apostolic^ 
haA"c been active. Their creatur^ 
have worked their way even into tlto 
cabinet and the camarilla. Thegi^rda^v 
the captalns-general, and man^w^^ 
cers *of state are long since gained' 
over. In all cases, on King Fordid- 
nand’s death, a war is' inevitable* 
The succession to the throne is 
dian knot, to be cut only bif 
sword. T^ Infante will never 
hiS' cWin, or admit as vaM' 
abrogation of the SiOki 

■And doubtlees the' 

■ - 
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IMs, were not the people and the spirit 
M the times opposed to him. He is 
re^grade ; the Spain of to-day is and 
-tl^st be piH)gres8ive. The nation is 
ntteasy; it hates despotic govorament 
^d the inquisition ; it ferments from 
north to south, from Portugal to the 
Mediterranean ; but that fermentation 
would lack a rallying point without 
the decree which commands all to 
jcling to Christina and her children, 
'and repel the Infante. The partisans 
of Carlos have striven to obtain by 
craft what they could not hope to 
conquer by the strong hand, and they 
have succeeded in making a dying 
monarch revoke in a moment of deli- 
liiftn or imbecility that all-important 
act. The revocation is in the hands 
Of the Infante; the Salic law is once 
more the law of the land, and Chris- 
tina's children are in their tuni disin- 


tiilexy of the world be brought to bear 
n^n it. Histoxy judges the dead ; 
nations judge the living. Let us so 
act that we may stand with honour 
before both -tribunals.” 

‘ “The subject leads us too far,” 
said the poet and minister, rising 
from las chair and glancing at Fed- 
erico, who, struck and delighted by 
Cambi'oncro’s words, gazed at him 
with expanded brow and flashing 
eyes. “ Let us beware of kindling 
fanaticism : coolness and prudence aro 
becoming to men, and, God knows, we 
need both.” 

He took Cambroncro's. arm, and 
led him to the other end of the spacious 
apartment. The noblemen followed, 
and the conversation was resumed iu 
a lower tone. So enthralling had 
been the interest with which Federico 
liad listened to the words of these 


herited. And if it is Mpossiblc to re- 
store the king to consciousness, 1 
fear ” 

. “What?” cried the Marquis of 
Santa Cruz. 

“ That we%rc on the eve of a groat 
revolution.” 

“Hush!” said the Duke of San 
Lorenzo, looking anxiously around 
him. “These are dangerous woixls, 
my friend.” And his eye fell upon 
Ibo handsome countenance of Mar- 


iiifiiicntial Liberals, that for an instant 
he had Heglcctcd liosaura, who stood 
nearly concealed behind the swelling 
cushions and liigh gilt back of the 
throne-1 ike chair. Her beaiitifiil face 
wore an anxious, inquiring expression, 
which seemed to reproach him with for- 
getting her ; but as ])c drew near, she 
smiled,. and rays of love and hope 
broke from beneath her long dark 
lashes. And under the ma^c in- 
fluence of those beaming eyes, Fod- 


tinez de la Rosa, who smiled thought- 

Mly: 

“ Call it reform, Cambronero,” he 
jsaid; “Wise progress of the times, 
moderate, cautious, adapted to the 
circumstances; not rash, reckless, 
j5We(q>ing revolution.” 

Tbe lawyer cast a keen glance at 
the formei* minister of the Cortes. 

^ “RefbrmI” he cried. “Ay, cer- 
tainly; but what reform? .Docs 
Mor de la Rosa mean such reform as 
ha bring about ? 1 Ind him 

^wup : these are no times for trifling. 
Wre We stands but a few paces from 
Ihn d^sath'-bed of a powerftrl prince. 
^Ka’iWteredthia revolution or reform ; 
*li^jiSellbralr,'4t was only 'for a while 
' Like the mole, 
and>advanced,-a»raly 
'4iia{^''foro#k%ifhe 


dies^ thdugh all the at- 


erico’s doubts and fears vanished like 
frost before mid-day sun, ' and were 
replaced by a transport of blissful 
emotion. 

“ Rosaura !” he exclaimed, “ what 
unspeakable joy is this I Strange, in- 
deed, have been the events of the 
night ! The wonders of Arabian talcs 
are realised. . A xhoment ago, , 1 
awaited death in a dungeon; and be- 
hold I am in a king's ebambert and 
at your feet, Rosaura. Explain 
these things, adored mistress of ipy 
heart! How do we Uius meet? How 
cainc you hither ? ” ; 

“With our friend, .Gerpnimo 
Regato,” replied the ladv^ , \ , 

. “The traitor P' indignantly ex- 
daimed Federico. No thanks to 
himifleseapeJifeJW^^^^^ ... 

: , S*.Jiidge not so; h<tstily,*’ .oripd 
.Bosatim: ?‘you knqw wt all you 
o.owe BegaiiC^ 

your home. M4 was my cwldiwit ; 
Ji© knewmy awirsicn 
.man, who cousideteA lalready .to: 
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own. My father, of an old family, 
although not of the highest nobility, 
was President of the Burgos Tribunal, 
and ‘by commercial transactions in 
the time of the Constitution, he ac- 
quired great wealth. My hated 
suitor is also, sprung fi*om the people. 
My father was his friend, and at one 
time had to tliank his iutinence for 
escape from persecution. Out of 
gratitude he promised him my-hand, 
and, dying a year ago, left him my 
guardian-. In that capacity he ad- 
ministered my estates, and had me in 
his power. But, thanks to. the Virgin, 
I am at last free from his odious con- 
trol.” 

She gazed tenderly at Federico, 
and held out her hand, which he 
covered with kisses. But she hastily 
withdrew it, on becoming aware that 
their proceedings were observed by 
the group of politicians. 

“ Is this the time and pldcc?” she 
said, with a smile of sweet confusion 
and arch reiwoach. “And yet, Fede- 
rico, best beloved,' why should I 
feign indilFcrence, or conceal that my 
heart is wholly yours ? ” 

“Angel!” cried the enraptured 
student, trembling with ecstasy. 

“Hush!” whispered Rosaura. 
“Cambronero looks and laughs at 
us. Hear me, Federico. The de- 
cifeivo moment approaches •, but I fear 
it not — ^I love and hope. It was 
Geronimo, disguised as a Gallego, 
who brought you to my abode ; Gero- 
nimo hates him whom we hate; he 
knew me as a cliild, was my father's 
friend, and loves us both. lie spoke 
to mo of you long before I saw you ; 


quished. Federico is bis cai^ 
queror.’” ’ 

“I his conqueror!” cried the 
student. And then, recalling all that 
had occurred. “Strange destiuyl” 
he continued. “ Yes, I now see that 
the secret intrigues of a dangei'ous 
and i)Owcrful man have been revealed 
by my means. But who is ho ? 1 in 
vain conjectm’c.” 

“You do not know him?” cried 
Eosaura, greatly astonished — “ not 

know ?” ^he suddenly paused, for 

at that moment the ddor burst open, 
and the Queen ebtered the room, in 
extreme haste and violent agitation. 

“His Majesty is recovered,” she 
exclaimed, her voice shrill and quiver- 
ing with contending emotions; 
swoon is over, God's grace be thanked. 
I have spoken, my noble friends, and 
not ill vain. The King will himself 
hear the witnesses. These young 
])coplc must come with mo. Call 
Geronimo Regato. Remain here, 
Cambronero, and all of you; I must 
see you again, 1 need your counsel 
— desert me not ! ” 

“ AVhen your majesty next honours 
us with yom- presence,” said Cambro- 
uoro, bowing low, and raising bis 
voice, “ it will be as Queen Regent of 
Spain.” 

Regato entered the room, and 
Federico rubbed his eyes in fresh 
astonishment. It was the same man 
in the dark mantle who had followed 
him from his dungeon to the Queen's 
audience chamber, and whom he had 
taken for an executioner. Gradually 
the in^^stcries of the night unravelled 
themselves. He understood that if 


he told me the hour of your walks in 
the Prado. AC the first glance I 
recomised you.” 

“ And where is that singular man?” 
Federico inquired. 

“I know not, but doubtless at no 
great distance. This night, a few 
hotii*s ago, I lay sleepless on my 
pillow, anxious for your fate, when a 
eai-riiige 8to|)ped at the door. It was 
sutTOtiudcd with guards and torch- 
bearers, and I waPtbld that my pre- 
sence was instantly required at the 
palace. My aleiiin at so untimely a 
summons dis^pated by the arrival 
Of ^ Fear nothing,' h,e 

nkM: * t1ie hour of happiness is at 
hand: He whom you hate is vaai- 


Regato had accused him, it had been 
to avert suspicion from himself, and 
that he might work more effectuali}!^ 
for both, by revealing to the Queen 
or to Cambranero what he,ha^ear^ed[ 
fron\ Federico, and by placinLlmfore 
them the list of iheconspiratoi^ 
ing upon tins, and each moment more 
convinced of Geronimo's wisdom 
good faith, he followed the 
who, with rapid step^ led him 
Eosaura through a suite of 
apantmeite. Stopping b^re^a 
she turned Co the stu^tw ' ''m 

“ Spei*fearlessly,”'ftheha^:'-^!^;4^ 

press no word of truths and 
my favour and 
Federico bowed. 



iijolselesBly on its hinges, and the 
Queen paused a moment as in anger 
suiprisc, whilst a dark glow 
' pushed her excited and ])assionatc 
oounteiiance. From the door a view 
was commanded of the whole apart- 
mopt, which was dimly lighted, and 
occupied by several persons, standing 
in a half circle, round a bed placed 
- near a mai’blc cliimncypicce. Upon 
this bed, propped by cushions into a 
half sitting jwsturc, lay Ferdinand 
VII., liis'suffeiing features and livid 
cpniplexion looking ghastly and 
spectral in the faint light, and con- 
trasted with the snow-white linen of 
his pillow. A black-robed priest 
knelt at jiis feet, and mumbled the 
. player for the dying; Castillo Ihe 
physician held his arm, and reckoned 
the slow throbs of the feeble pulse. 
At the bed-side sat a lady, her hands 
folded on the velvet counterpane, Iut 
lai'go dark eyes glancing uneasily, al- 
most fiercely, around the room — her 
countenance by no means that of a 
sorrowing and resigned niournov. 

“ The document!” groaned the sick 
mao, ^vith painful effort ; the docu- 
ment, where is itV To your hajids I 
intruded it ; from you I claim it back. 
3P|oducc it instantly.” 

“My gracious sovereign,” replied 
,the person addressed — and at the 
sound of that sinister voice, Federico 
/ Xlosaura’s hand tremble in his — 
' “my gracious sovereign, that paper, 
that weighty, and important document, 
jsigned ^tcr wise and long delibera- 
tion, cannot thus lightly bo revoked 
mamentpry impulse.” 

“Where is it?” inteiTupted the 
angrily. 

“ In the safest keeping.” 

* ‘Slh the hands of the Infante,” 
the Queen, entering the room, 
hpproaclung the bed. 

“iMtorl” exclaimed Ferdipand, 
ipiddnf a violent but fnutless efibrt 
to raise himself. “Is it thus you 
l?^|;.my confidence ? ” 

me, gracious sir,” cried 
SCttfieo; hut^hls tongue faltered, and 
^ deadly fiu' just then 
3^uura, FedMioo, md 

;aaid tlid ^Qneen, 
jphctioiudi^ly round 

wMIst tearjp, veal or 
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feigned, of sympathy or passion, fell 
fast from her eyes. “ They have be- 
trayed you. Sire; they have abused 
your confidence ; tiiey have conspired 
against me, against you against your 
innocent children. Approach, Don 
Federico ; speak freely and fear- 
lessly. You arc under the safeguard 
of yoiir King, who demands of you the 
entiixj truth.” 

“Enough!” said Ferdinand; “I 
have read the young man’s deposi- 
tion. liook at it, sir,” he added, to 
Tadeo, pointing to the paper,- “ and 
deny it if you can.” 

Tadeo obeyed; as he read, his hand 
visibly shook, and at last he dropped 
the paper, and sank upon his knee. 

“ I canuot deny it,” he said, in a 
troubled voice, “ but let your majesty 
licar my justification. 1 implore 
pennissiou to explain my conduct.” 

The little lady who sat beside the 
King’s bed sprang to her feet, her 
countenance llaraing with wrath, and 
rushed u])on the kneeling man. Un- 
bridled rage Hashed from her eyes, 
and distorted each feature of her 
face. 

“Traitor!” she cried, “where is 
the document? what have you dono 
with it? You stole it, to deliver to 
men as vile and base as yourself! 
Traitor, produce it ! ” 

“ JMadam ! ” exclaimed the aston- 
ished object of this furious apostrophe. 

His reinonstrauce was cut short, for, 
quick as lightuiug, the ungoveriiablo 
Infanta raised her hand, and let it fall 
upon liis iace with suCh vigour and 
good ^vill, that the minister, unpi-e- 
pared for so unwomanly an assault, 
staggered backwards,^ and naiTOwly 
avoided a fall. 

“ Carlotta ! ” cried the Quobn, seiz- 
ing her sister’s arm, and restraining 
her from further violence. 

“ Tlieyillain ! the traitor I ’’shrieked 
the Infanta, in tones 'that resounded 
through the palace. 

“ Away with liiai from my sight I ’* 
cried Feidinand, Uls voice growing 
fainter as he spoke. “The Queen, 
whom I appoint 4teg6i3t^ during mr 
illness, wEl ^ide upon his fate. I 
myself strip hiin of ail offices and 
honours. Away frith him, and for 
over I Xctn*are no longer my nwaister, 
"lAtmo Oh, Ood! what 

a hitter deoeptikm! Ho too! He tool 
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By all the saints, he shall rue it. Ilis 
treachery is my death-stroke!” 

The King sank back like a corpse 
upon his cushions \ but presently 
recovered himself, and with all speed, 
before the assembled ministers, the 
eictortcd decree was annulled, the 
Pragmatic Sanction again xleclared in 
full force, and the Queen nominated 
Regent. Whilst this took place, 
Federico, unheeded in the bustle of 
such important business, remained 
like one entranced. It was (^^alornarde, 
then, the man wlioso ruthless hand 
had l3een so pitilessly sirotcbed forth 
over the suffering laml — it was the all- 
powerful minister, the curse of Spain, 
the butcher of the noble Torrijos and 
his unhappy companions, w hom he, 
the insignificant student, had cast 
downi from his high state ! 'J'lie giant 
had succumbed before the pigmy ; the 
virtual rujer of the kingdom ii«^d fallen 
by the agency of one whom, a day 
previously:, he might wMtli imimnity 
have annihilated. Events so extra- 
ordinaiy and of such rajud oocurrenetr, 
were hard to compreheiul ; and Fede- 
rico had scarcely convinced liimself 
of their reality, when h(j received, a 
few hours aftenvards, a summons to 
the (iueen’s presence. 

The morning sun shone into the 
royal apartment, revealing the traces 
of a sleepless niglrt and recent agitation 
upon the handsome features of tlic 
newd^'^-madc Regent. She received 
the student wdth a smile, and placed 
Rosaura's hand in his. 

Fear nothing from Calomarde,” 


she> said. “He has fled his well- 
merited punishment. Those sent for 
his arrest, souglit Jiim in vain. You 
are under my protection, Rosanra — 
and you also, Hon Federico.' You. 
have established a lasting claim upon 
my gratitude, and my friendship shall 
never fail you.” 

It does not appear how^ long those 
fair promises were borne in mind by 
a. queen whose word, since that tiine» 
has been far oftener pledged thaHv^ 
redeemed, rerhaps she thought sho 
had acquitted herself of all obligations 
when, three months later, she honoured 
W'ith her presence the nuptials of 
Federico and Rosaiira, and with her 
own hand tw^iiiod a costly wreath of 
brilliants through the sable ringlets 
of the beautiful bride. And perhaps 
the young couple neither needed nor 
desired further marks of her favour; 
for they withdrew from Madrid to 
reside in happy retirement upon 
Rosaura’s estates. Geronimo Regato 
went with them ; and for a while wafs 
their welcome^ guest. But his old ■ 
habits \^erc too confirmed to bo era- 
dicated, even by the influence of tho^e 
lie loved best. The atmosphere of a 
court, the cxcitenjout of political 
intrigue, weie essential to his exist- 
ence, and he soon returned to tho 
capital. There, under a very diiibrcnt 
name from that by wlricli he has hero 
been designated, he played an im- 
portant part in the stirring epoch that 
succeeded tho death of Ferdinand tho 
Well-beloved. 
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THE VISIBLE AND TANGIBLE. 




X METAPHYSICAL FRAGMENT. 


Those' who have made their way 
through the German systems of ideal- 
ism, from Kant to Hegel— destined 
' in a future age to form one of the 
^moBt curious chapters in the his- 
p toiy, 01^ romance, of philosophy — 
have ^probably, for the most part, 
come to the oonclusion of their 
'task, with the profound impression of 
the futility of the study of meta- 
physics, which, full of labour, is yet 
’ fruitless as idleness. L'art de s'etfarer 
' maecm&thode — such it has been wittily 
defined, and such our Teutonic neigh- 
bours have been resolved to demon- 
strate it. Yet, this is not altogether 
. the impression, we think, which such 
' a course of study ought to produce : a 
better lesson may be drawn from it. 
There is, after all, a right as well as a 
wrong method of philosophising. The 
, cne leads, it may be, but to a few 
modest results, of no very brilliant 
or original character, yet of sterling 
value and impoitance. The other 
may conduct to startling paradox, to 
applauded subtleties, to bold and 
.povcl speculations, but baseless, 
transient, treacherous. ,lt evidently 
requires something more than intel- 
lectual keenness ; it requh'cs the vir- 
tue of forbearance, and a temperate 
. t spirit, to adhere to sober rectitude of 
thought, and eschew the temptations 
that a daring and self-willed philo- 
* fiophAdisplays. Such is the lesson 
which these “follies of the wise” 
ought to inculcate. They should lead 
ns to intrench ourselves more securely 
than ever within the sound rules for 
the Iqvestigation of tinth. 

^Pimosopliise men will — menttmust. 
Even the darkest paths, and the most 
' labyrinthine of metaphysics, must bo 
perpetually trodden. In vain is it 
nirodaimed that they lead back only 
‘ to the point of ignorance from which 
they started.; in vain is it denion- 
^ aerated that oertain nroblems are in- 
^M^natraito. If the same race of 
' men livod^&nr ever upon the earth, 
eneit jneidirioable problems might at 
length be J 9 et vat rest» But each new 
igeaeraUon finds them as fresh and 


attractive as if they had never been 
touched, never probed and tortured 
by fruitless examination; to each 
generation they appear in all the un- 
abated charms of mystery; to each 
generation must their solution at least 
be shown to be unattainable. In vain 
you write over the portal Lasciate 
ogni spet'anza ! there is always a band 
of youth newly arrived' before the 
gates, who will rush in. 

It is futile, therefore, to think of dis- 
carding metaphysics ; if a good s^'-s- 
tem is not adopted, its conti’aiy will 
speedily prevail. “A good physician,” 
says Paul Richter, “ saves us — from a 
bad one — if from nothing else.” And 
a rational method of philosophising 
has, at all events, the same negative 
merit. Good sense, cries one, is 
sufiioient for all the purposes of life, and 
oven for all the useful walks of litera- 
ture. The remark might be pertinent 
enough if you could secure a man in 
the quiet, unintennipted vpossesBioli of 
his plain good sense. But he who 
has not studied philosophy in his 
youth, will probably plunge into it, 
without study, in his old age. There 
is no guarantee against the infection 
of speculative thought. Some ques- 
tion suddenly interests the man of 
hitherio quiescent temper^invadcs 
his tranquillity — prompts him to 
penetrate below the surface of tlio 
matter — to analyse its intricacies — 
to sound its depths. Meanwhile, 
untutored, undisciplined for such 
labours, he speedily involves himself 
ill inextricable difiiculties— grasps at 
aoine plausibility that had been a, 
thousand times before seized on and 
rolinquisbed — tilts valiantly at hi» 
men of straw — thrice slays the dead — 
and in short, strong-limbed as he is, 
and with all his fiill-grown thews and 
sinews, plays upon this now arena all 
the vagaries of a dilld. It may be 
said of philosophy, as jthas been said 
of love,— it is, or it has been, or it 
will one day be* your master. - 

We have seen ]s<^or^ doctors of 
divinity present no very dignified 
spectacle udien they likve suddenly 
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bethought thenLof paying their some- 
what late devotions to philosophy. 
Accustomed to receive, as their due, 
a profound respect from others, they 
assume with easy confidence the cloak 
of the philosopher ; and while they are 
thinking only how to arrange its folds 
with classic grace, they arc uncon- 
sciously winding round their sturdy 
limbs what will sadly entangle their 
feet, and bring them, with shame and 
sore contusions, to the ground. Some 
will parade an ancient theoiy of mo- 
rals, and introduce to us with all the 
pride of fresh discovery what now 
looks “ as pale and hollow as a ghost.” 
Others cxfilain the beautiful ; and with 
a charming audacity, a courage that is 
quite exhilarating, propound some 
theoretic fancy which has the same 
relation to philosophy that Quarlc^s 
Emblems bear to that pictorial art they 
especially delight to descant upon. 
But the greater number *of these 
belated wanderers in the paths of philo- 
sophy, enter through the portals of 
religion. How could it be otherwise ? 
llcligion and philosophy touch at so 
many points — have so many problems 
in common — that the first moment 
the good man bethinks him he will bo 
profound, sees him plunged in all the 
darkest enigmas of speculative thought, 
there to lose himself in we know not 
what heretical delusions. 

Therefore, there is no one thing on 
which wo arc more disposed to con- 
gratulate Scotland than on her chairs 
of philosophy. Occupied by her most 
distinguished men, and teaching a 
sound system of psyclwlogy, they 
early train her youth to the severest 
and most useful discipline of thought. 
Tliey have given its tone and its 
strength to the intellect of Scotland. 
They teach It to face all difSculties 
manfully, and to turn with equal man- 
liness from vain and presumiituous 
speculations, which, under a boastful 
show of proflindity, conceal invariably 
an arrant dogmatism. We turn with 
hearty satisfaction from the tissue of 
false subtleties which the German 
professor lays before his youth, to the 
' careful and modest analysis of mental 
phenomena by which a professor in 
our northern universities at once en- 
lightens abd foiftifies the mind. Scot- 
land may well be proud of the position 
She has now long held in thh iibiloso- 


phical world. Her oscillations of error 
she, too, has no doubt exhibited—a ne-*' 
cessary condition this of vitality and 
progress — but nowhei*e has a body, 

' of philosophers so systematically ad- 
hered to the sound canons of reason- 
ing and research, and that npoii a 
subject where there is the greatest ' 
facility and temptation to depart from 
them. * * 

M. Cousin, and others who take 
^ that discursive light-tripping pltilosQ| 

‘ pher for thCirguidc, have roi)rcseuted 
the Scotch as a sort of Imlf Germans, 
and have both praised them, and, 
praised them coldly, on this very ac- 
count, that they have ti'avelled half- 
way, and only half-way, towards the 
region of “high a priorV' speculation. 
With M. Cousin’s permission, the 
Scotch come of quite another house, 
llis praise wc should beg leave to .de- 
cline : he may carry it to Alexandria, 
if he will. The method of philoso- 
phising pursued in Germany is funda- 
mentally different fi'om that wMch 
happily obtains in Scotland. No two 
schools of i)hilosophy could resemble 
each other less. For ourselves, wo 
regard the whole liistory of modem 
German speculation — the most re- . 
markable instance, inour judgmept, of 
great mental powers ill applied which 
tlie world has ever witnessed — as one 
continuous comment upon this text, ' 
the necessity of adhering to careful, 
honest observation of mental phenome- 
na, however liomoly maybe the results 
of such observation,' and tlie astound- 
ing conclusions to which a train**' of 
thought rigidly pui*sued may conduct 
us, if, at its very point of departure, 
it has broken loose from this the first 
obligation of philosophy. The whofo 
career of Geiman speculation maiiu- . 
fests a disregard of some of those fim- 
damental principles of human bdlef^ 
which, according to M. Cousin him- , 
self, it is the peculiar merit of the 
^'.otcli to have seized and held with^ 
tenacity. 

These observations we will illus- 
trate by a glance gt the theories 
propounded on the great subject of 
perception — on the nature of our 
knowledge of the external worlds ^ 
visible ’and tangible creation. 

To a plain unsoihisticated ft ^ 
stranger to the subtleties of metapl^ 
sical thought, it appears quite iioepn^ 
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Arabic, when he is told that the 
existence of the visible and palpable 
scene before him should be converted 
into a problem of apparently invincible 
difficulty. Yet so* it is. The meta- 
physician first carries otf^in triumph 
what are call edits secondai’y qualities, 
as colour and heat, proving them to 
be no qualities of matter, but of mind, 
or the sensitive being. He next 
iassails what had been pronounced to be 
iits primaay or essential qualities ; thq 
dark tangible mass that he had left 
behind is not suffered to retain its 

* inert existence ; extension, the power 
to fill space or resist pressure, what 
are these, he asks, but oiw pAvn sen- 
sations or remembered sensations of 
touch, which have got associated, em- 
bodied togethei*, agglomerated round 
aome occult cause V What, after all, 
ho exclaims, do wc know of matter 
but as a something wliicli possesses 
certain influences over m f — a some- 
thing which is utterly unrepresented 
to us by the senses. And now this 
word “substance,” which fonnerly 
exjffessed a thing so well known, and 
every moment handled and looked at, 
>48 transformed to an invisible, intan- 
gible, imperceptible substratum — au 
unknown upholder of certaiu qualities, 
or, in more exact language, an unsecti 
power clothing itself in ottr attributes 
— ^an existence fur more resembling 
what is popularly understood by spirit 
than by matter. At lengtli, even this 
itns^n substratum is drawn within 
the world of thought, and becomes 
itSdf more thought. There is no raat- 
‘tw, there is no space, save wliat the 
amftd creates for, and out of itself. 

' 0m man of simple apprehension, 
uomch bewildered, not at all convinced, 
breaks from the chain of sophistry, 
opens wide Jiis e^s, wid declares 
stdter all that'“ seeing is believing.^’ 
"We think so too. 

this subject of perception it Is 

* known; that Eoid and Stewart, 
rOfi^ing to be drawn into any hjpo- 

nnsatkifa!^^ con- 

statiu|, in the 

K s ' schoote, the 

unso* 


combated by him with unnecessary 
vehemence — ^but this detracts Kttio 
from their substantive correctness or 
utility. This strange notion of images 
omanalhig from the external object, 
entering the mind, and being Aero 
perceived, was, after all, in its origin, ♦ 
rather a physical than a metaphysical 
liy|>othesis. The ancient speculator 
upon the causes of things felt, as wo 
feel at this moment, the .necessity for 
some medium of communication 
between the eye and the distant 
object, and not having detected this 
medium in the light which traverses 
or fills the space between thorn, he 
had recourse to this clumsy invention 
of images or species raying out from 
the surfaces of things. At the time 
when licid wrote, this hypothesis, in 
its crude form, cannot be said to have 
existed ; but it had left its traces in 
the phjlosophical language of the 
])eriod, and there was ctu'tainly a 
vague notion prevalent tliat the idea 
of an object wks a tertium quid^ a 
something that was neither the mind 
nor the object. 

We w^ill quote the statement which 
Dugald Stewart makes of Keid’s doc- 
trine of perception. As he himself 
adopts the statement. It will embrato 
at once the opinion of both these 
philosopliers : — 

“To what, may it be asked, does 
this statement (of Reid’s) amount? 
Merely to this, that the mind is so 
foiTucd that certain impressions pro- 
duced on our organs of sense by ex- 
ternal objects, are followed by cor- 
respondent sensations, .and that these 
sensations (which have no more 
resemblance to the qifalities of mat- 
ter, than the words of a language have 
to the things they denote) are followed 
by a perception of the existence and 
qualities of the bodies by which the 
impressions are made; that all the 
steps of this progress are equally in- 
comprehensible ; and that for any 
thing we can prove to the confrarj', 
the connexion between the eensation 
and the perception, as' well as that 
between the impresfi^on and the 
salmon, may Jk both arbitnary ; litat It 
is ther6fb!re bf m tneai^s topofisfiMe 
e(ttr fiietWBaMouO may toe aaerefy 
the '''bccaiions ^■''©oJfres- 

m^Mekt itnd 

ihtd kt the ehneidetatlen 
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these seiisationSf 'which .are attributes 
of mind, can throw no light on the 
maimer in which we acquire our 
knowledge of “ the existence and 
qualities of body. Fromihis view of 
the subject, it follows that it is the 
» external objects themselves, and not 
any species or images of these objects 
(or, we may add^ any mere agghmera- 
tion of present and remembered sensa- 
dons) that the mind perceives ; and 
that although, by the constitution of 
our nature, certain sensations arc 
rendered tlie constant antecedents of 
our perceptions, yet it is just as dif- 
ficult to ex])Uun how our perceptions 
are ol)taiiicd by their means, as it 
would be upon the supi)Osition that 
the mind were all at once inspired 
with tliein, 'without any concomitant 
sensations whatever .” — {Elements of 
th^ Phihsophy of the Human Mind^ 
Vol. i.p. 92.) 

It is seen here that both Ithid and 
Stewart considered perception as a 
simple elciiKhitaiy fact or phenomenon 
of the human mird, and refused their 
assent to that analysis wliidi would 
resolve it into sensation, accompanied 
with certain acts of memory and judg- 
ment. This last, however, has been 
the most popular amongst nmdem 
psychologists, who have many of them 
expressed an extreme impatience at 
the apparent sluggishness of these 
veterans in pliilosophy. We remem- 
ber the time when wo shai’cd the 
flame feeling of impatience, and 
thought it a most useless encumbrance , 
to .miiintain this perception amongst 
the simple elements .of the human 
mhvi: we now think otherwise, and 
see reason to acquiesce in the sound 
judgment, which took up the only 
flafe, thougli unostentatious imsitiou, 
which this embarrassing subject 
afiprds. 

br Brown, it is well known, de- 
:parted from his predecessors at this 
pokit, and may here be considered as 
one of the ablest representatives of 
the seMmHonai school. He expended 
much* mgenuity in liis analysis of 
pieroeption, though in, our opinion 
with No pne saw 

meare jdifllHaietiy than he, that .aensa- 
tkm al<me oouid mm #ve ns the 
ideabf mmGtenxal o^^ 
or >«ny thing external to the 
Not one hae more eetl^h^ly shown 


that tlie notion of an extended 
resisting body, supposed by many to 
be resolved into the sensations of 
touch, cannot be derived from this 
source alone, but must have some 
other origin than the pure sensation^ 
which is a mere mental plienomeiiouor 
state of the consciousness. But he 
imagined he had overcome thedifliculty 
by introducing to us a mnv scnsiition, 
the muscular^ that wliich we expe- 
rience w'hcu we movti onr limbs. 
What he could not derive from the old 
sense of touch, he thought himself 
able to deduce from the reasonings of 
the mind on this muscular sensation; 
but the same difiiculties which lie 
himself so lucidly set forth when 
treating upon touch, will be found to 
pursue him here also. This muscular 
sensation, like; evciy other, is in itsedf 
a mere state of tlie consciousness, 
begins and ends in a more pleasure or 
pain, 'riiat it terminates abruptly, 
and contrary to our volition, in a 
feeling of resistanc(‘, (as when our arm 
is arrested in its motion,) is saying notli- 
iug more than that one sensation gives 
plaw, to another without our willing 
it; a statement which might bo made || 
in a tlioiisaud other cases of sensatioa 
'with equal propriety. But the autkor 
shall explain his own timory. 

“ The infant stretches his ann for 
the. first time, by that volition -with- 
out a known object, which is cither a 
mere instinct or very near akin to 
one ; this motion is accompanied with 
a certain feeling ; he repeats the volir 
tioii, which moves his ann, fifty or 
one tJiousand times, and the same 
progi'eps of feeling takes place duruig 
the muscular action. In this repeated 
progress he feels the truth of tlmt, 
intuitive preposition, which in the, 
w hole course of the life tliat awaits « 
him is to be the source of all his 
pectations, and the guide of all Mu 
actions — the simple proposition tlM 
what ha» hem as an ^tecedent, 
be followed by whmk hm hem as X 
consequent. At l^gtb he stratchaa 
out his arm and instead of ilas ^ 
accustomed progression., there : 

in. the resistance of, some 
opposed to him, a 
ditferent kind, whichi if & 
in his voluntaiy effortt 
gradnally to 'SeTere 
hiA iliOf oonEiploted tho 
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is, a difference, therefore, which 
We flaay without any absurdily sup- 
pose to astonish the little reasoner; 
fOir the expectation of similar con- 
se(][Uents from similar antecedents, is 
observable even in his 'earliest actions, 
and is probably the ‘ result of an 
original law of mind, as 'universal as 
4hat which renders certain sensations 
of sight and sound the immediate 
result of certain affections of our eye 
** or eai\ To any being .wlio is thus 
impressed with belief of similarities 
of. 8CQ[Ucncc, a different consequent 
necessarily implies a difference of the 
Antecedent, In the case at present 
supposed, however, the infant, wlio as 
yet knows nothing but himself, is 
conscious of no previous difference ; 
and the feeling of resistance seems to 
him, therefore, something unknown^ 
which has its cause in something that 
is not himself.'^' — (Vol. i. p. 514.) 

There is a certain pro- arrangement 
here of the circumstances to suit the 
convenience of explanation. The 
•little ai*m of the infant being veiy 
closely fiistencd to its own little body, 
it could hardly move it fifty or a 
H thousand times in succession, or even 
once, without its muscular sensation 
terminating in the sense of resistance, 
or pressure, which is but another 
form of the sense of touch. In 
short, this would be always sooner or 
later the consequent upon this inns- 
tuiar sensation. And it appears very 
evident that “tlie little reasoner,’’ 
more especially if he held the same 
doctrine as Bi*own on the nature of 
cause and effect, would look no further 
than the Jirst sensation for the ciluso 
qf the second. There would be few 
instances in his limited experience 
more marked of invariable antece- 
dence and cbnsequencc . than this, — 
that the muscnlar sensation would 
sooner or later be followed by a 
tactual one. If we could suppose it 
possible that the infant logician had 
to make tlie discovciy of au external 
worid by an effort of reasoning upon 
its sensationsi we should say that this 
case wiMl tiie least likely of any to 
lead biliii tqtlie discovery — the least 
tb impel him to look out of the 
. citTO f Cf sensationB for a cause of 

tterc sensation of any kind, reason 
on it how we will, cannot account fw 


the perception of external objects, 
which is another and separate fact. 
We are reduced to admit that it is 
by a simple primary law of our con- 
stitution that the organs of sense 
(which may with equ«3 propriety be 
called the organs of perception)* 
convey to ns a knowledge of the 
external world. Wc touch, and a 
tangible extended body is made known 
to ns ; we open our eyes, and a visible 
body is before us. 

Dr Brown, adopting and refining 
upon Berkeley’s theory, of vision, 
atti’ibutes originally nothing moi*© 
than tiic mere sensation of colour to 
the eye, which sensation, by associa- 
tion with that of touch, becomes ex- 
tended, so to speak, over an external 
surface, and defined into limited 
figures. We are not disposedr to lay 
any greater stress than Dr Brown 
himself upon the image said to be 
traced* ni)on the r6tina; but w'e-say 
that the eye, as well as tlic touch, 
immediately informs of external 
surface and definite figure. 

There is, it is true, a sensation of 
colour apart from the percejjtioH^ 
Tliis may be separated, in our reflec- 
tion, from all external surface. It i» 
a pleasure wdiich colour gives, and 
which enters largely into the complex 
sentiments of beauty. But our notion 
of colour itself wc cannot dissociate 
from external surface : we cannot 
think of colour but as something out- 
ward. ^ And if it comes to us origi- 
nally under the condition of external 
surface, it must also present itself 
originally under certain forms and 
figures ; for only where the whole 
field of vision is occupied by one 
unvaried colour, as wlien the eye ia 
fixed upon a cloudless sky, could 
there be the perception of surface 
without some figm’c more or less de- 
fined on it. . 

And why is it, that on a subject of 
this nature the manifest facts wit- 
nessed in the whole animal creation 
are to be overlooked ? If other animals 
evidently, on the first opening qf their 
eyes, see form, and movement, and the 
whole world befbre thmif; docs not 
this sufficiently intimate 4;he instan- 
taneous knowledge which it is the 
nature of vision to bestow? The 
human infant arrives, indeed, more 
slowly at the perfect use of its senses. 
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It artfves, also, more slowly at the 
.peifect use of its limbs. But we 
never conclude because it does not 
rise and skip about the fields like a 
dropped lamb, that there is any cssentiaT 
diffei'ence between its muscnlai* powers 
and those of other animals of creation. 
Why should we suppose that its vision 
is regulated by different laws incrcly 
because it obtains the perfect use of 
its eyesight somewhat later V 

Let us now turn from the imperfect 
analysis which the sensational school 
presents, to the speculations of the 
idealist, "It ‘will be seen ‘that the 
hasty conclusions of the first gave a 
sort of basis for the strange results to 
which the second would conduct us. 

Kant looked in j^ain for the idea of 
extension, or of space, where the 
philosophers had. been seeking it, in 
the phenomena of sensation. He 
pi*onounccd, therefore, that it was not 
derivable from experience, d»d not 
come to us from without, through any 
direct communication from the senses. 
Not finding this idea of space where 
the analytical psychologist had been 
searching for it, ho di’cw it at once 
from the mind itself. lie described it 
as a product^ of the subject man, a 
form of the sensibility with which he 
invests his own sensations. 

We must first remai’k, that to this 
description of what perception really 
is, there lies the same objection that 
may be urged against the account of 
the sensationalist. A sensation clothed 
in space! — is this intelb'gible ? is it 
by any means an account of the 
matter? To invest sensation with 
space, is it not as if we spoke of a 
pleasure that was square, or of a cir- 
cular pmn f 

So far, however, as this internal 
origin of the idea of Space is'concerucd, 
the statement of Kant, though ex- 
pressed in ' unusual tenns, is not 
oi^sed to the general belief of man* 
kind, or to our irresistible convictions. 
Jt may merely convey this meaning, 
that the mind has an immediate 
knowledge (drawn from the laws of 
its own cogitation) of space, or 
extension. But then, according to 
the universal and unalterable con- 
victions of mankind, tMs idea of space, 
^ough it may be derived from the 
innate resources of the mind, is in 
. fhet the knowledge. of an external 


reality — of an objective truth. Kant 
decided otherwise, lie pronoimce^ 
this form of the sensibility to be merely 
and only a mode, of thought — that 
space had, in fact, no other existence, 
was solely a subjective ti’uth. 

This one decision has been . thd 
cause of, or at least has served^as the 
starting-point for a series of the wildest 
speculations that perhaps philosophy 
has to record. And this decision, how 
arbitrary! — Jiow dogmatic T 
*It must be manifest, we think, to 
every intelligent person, that, gi*autiug 
wc cannot demoiistrate the objective 
truth of the existence of space, it is 
equJilly impossible to prove its sub- 
jective nature. Wc cannot conceive 
of space but as existing really around 
us. The metaphysician says wc may 
be deceived. This universal and in’e- 
sistiblc conviction — this fundamental 
law of human belief, may notbe cor- 
respondent with absolute truth, may 
not be trustworthy. Granted that wo 
may be deceived, that there is footing 
here for ids sctpticism, ho cannot 
proceed a step further, and show that 
w'e are deceived. When, in his turn^ 
he would assert, or dogmatise, he ai 
all events is as opciT to our scepticism ^ 
as we were to his. If a fundamental 
belief of this kind is not to be trusted, 
so neither can it be convicted of 
falsehood. W c cannot launch ourselves 
ont of our own nature; wc cannot 
test our own faculties of cognition. 
This could only bo done by some 
superior intclligoncc who could survey 
apart the object and the percipient 
subject. . ^ 

Wc may be deceived in believing 
that wc ourselves exist — that there is 
any permanent being wc call ourscives 
— but there is no demonstrating that 
wc are so deceived. The two . cases 
arc strictly analogous. Wc have just ■ 
the same proof of the existence of 
the external object gs of tlio thinking 
and percipient subjcjct. The very first 
sensation or perception wc experience 
brings with it instantaneously the two 
correlates, object and subject ; they 
are. made known in the same act or 
feeling; they are made known the 
one by racaTi.s of the otlun* — for unl^ 
through the means of the antagonist 
idea of object wc should not have th^t 
of subject, nor vice versa, IilV.otlP 
judgment, therefore, there is as li^tlo 



pliUosopliy in denying the external 
existence of iiiattcr as the internal 
existence of mind. The two ideas, as 
we have said^ rise instantaneously, 
synchronously, and are in such manner 
correlates that it is only by the pre- 
sence of the one that the other reveals 
itself.* 

When Kant ad vanced'from doubting 
of the objective truth of our knowledge 
of space, to deciding against it — to 
asserting thatit was purclYfiM^ccftuc — 
he was exceeding the Jimifcs of the 
human, faculties, and offering a mere 
dogmatism w'hich can never be brought 
to any test whatever, lie was asking 
ns to judge of the trustworthiness 
of our faculties of cognition — by 
what? — by our faculties of cognition, 
lie was elevating what is at best a 
strange suspicion, a mere guess^ into 
a doctrine. 

And whole superstructure of the 
systems of idealism which his German 
followers have reared, rests upon this 
.^ess \ 

Kant left nothing of the material 
world but an indescribable noumemn^ 
which did not even exist in' space. 
Of course the categories of Aristotle, 
classifying as they did those relations 
which constitute our knowledge of 
this world, were converted by him 
.Into mere forms of the understanding^ 
moi^ing'the given ]);'oducts of the 
Certain other regulative 
inodes of thought predominating, in 
their timi, o^'cr the products of the 
vnderstemding^ he called ideas of the 
pure reason, 

H His successor, Kichtc, it will be 
seen, advanced but little further when 
he pronounced for a system of idealism. 
The subjective nature of our knowledge 
had been laid 'down; there was 


nojthing left of the real wi)rld but thin 
noumenon which had been ejected 
from the realm of space ; lie acted, 
therefore, a consistent and charitable 
part, in taking this forlorn and ban- 
ished entity .into the region, at leasts 
of thought. All the external work! 
is now but a projection from the 
individaal mind — the non-ego is- but 
another development of the ego — the 
object is nothing but a* sort of Uiiiita- 
tion or contrast which the subject 
throws out, to make a life for itself ; 
the web it spins in the blapk infini- 
tude. Of the whole inuterial world 
we have for ever got rid. 

Here it might bo supposed that spe- 
culation in this direction had reached 
its extreme point ; and as idealism is 
a system in which the mind cannot 
long rest, conti-adicting, as it does, its 
ineradicable convictions, licre 

would commence a philosophical revo- 
lution, ‘and a retirni to a more sober 
and accurate method of investigation. 
But the German mind has put forth at 
thispointan astouishingfertility. Ithas 
played with this idealism, refined 
upon it, vark‘d it, produced new 
phases of it ; reviving the strangest 
paradoxes of the Alexandrian scliool ; 
and teaching — in this, the nineteenth 
century — with the gravest contidencc: 
in the world — with all tlie assurance 
of an ancient Scald chanting forth his 
mythological fables, a whole system 
of idealistic cosmogony ! 

Schelling, in his idealism, in some 
measure reinstated, the object; not 
by reviving the vulgar notion of its 
reality, but declaring it to bo in its 
essence identical with tlic subject,^ and 
pronouncing both “to have an equally 
real or equally ideal existence. He 
thus got rid of the embarrassment 




' " Relatives are known only together : the science of contraries is one. Subject 

and object, mind and matter, are known only in correlation and contrast, and in the 
Sime common act: which knowledge is at once a synthesis and an antithesis of both,, 
and may be indifferently defined an antithetic synthesis and a synthetic antithesis 
of' the terms. Every conception of self necessarily implies a conception of mt sdf; 
ev^ perception of what is different from me, implies a recognition of the percipient 
subject in contradistinction from the object perceived. In one object of knowledge^ 
the object is the prominent element, in another the subject ; but there is 
nohe.in which either is known out of relation to the other. Tlie immediate kno^ 
lb%e which I&id allows of things different from the mind, and the imihediate know- 
lei^ge ef mind itself, cannot, therefore, be split into two distinct acts. In perception, 
,aiS in other faculties, the same iudivisiMe consciousness is conversant about both 
ittRhsof the relation of knowledge.’’ — Edinburgk Sleview^ No. 103, p. very 

able and elaborate' paper, attributed to Sir Willtaxn Hamilton. ' 




'ivhich encounters ns in the ordinary 
systems of idealism, of the subjective 
Effo producing the objective Ego, 
and are identical But 
this identity is to be recognised only 
in the mind of God, in the absolute — 
which develops what in itself is unity 
in the form of a duality. As if (to 
use a Hide illustration) the same 
image should be shot from the interior 
of a magic lantern through two 
diverging tubes, making that twofold 
■winch was itself identical. 

As it is hard for common appre- 
hension to cqncolve this absolute^ and 
seize upon this identity of thought 
and thing, Schelling invented a faculty 
of mind expressly for the coniprclicn- 
sion of such profound doctrines of 
l)hilosophy. Ho called it intellectual 
intuition. Those Avho possess it not 
— and it is by no means general — 
must be content to live without [>hilo- 
sopliy. ifor can those on ^ whom 
iiatui’e has failed to bestow this intel- 
lectual intuition, acquire it by any 
study or industry of their own. Phi- 
hsophm nnscitur,, non fit. 

Viewed from one aspect, Schelliiig’s 
philosophy is not without a certain 
cUann. “ Spirit is invisible nature, 
iiatuiHj is visible spirit.” In this 
view of things, if mind loses its pre- 
C‘inineuc(‘, nature, or the visible world, 
is exalted and s])iritiialisc(l. It is a 
system likely to frscinate the poet 
and the artist, and we believe it has 
had a recognised inducucc on the 
cultivation of tlie tine arts in (xcnnany. 
It awakens our enthusiasm for nature. 
More than evt*r is aiiind, is deity, 
seen in the visible world. Nature is, 
in fact, deified, whatever other sacri- 
fices are made. 

But if there was something for 
enthusiasm to laj' hold » of in the 
system of Schelling, there was much 
wanting, it seems, to satisfy the rigid 
demands of idiilosophy. His cosmo- 
gony^ his manner of tracing, a pripri^ 
the development of all things from the 
absolute, was considered, by those 


m 

who understand such profundities, to- 
be deficient in accuracy. Hegel next 
trod 

** with wanderisif feet ’ 

Tbo derk, uubottoxned, infinite abyss.*’ 

And WO gre told gravely, by grave 
expositors, how, beginning with 
9iothin<j^ lie showed, with logical pre- , 
cision, how every thing had regularly 
proceeded from it ! 

In the system of Hegel, object 
apd subject ai’e both lost sight of : 
nothing exists But the relation be- 
tween them. As the thing and the 
thought of it are identical, and as the 
essence of a thought is the relation 
between two terms, it follows very lo- 
gically that this relation is all, and that 
nothing really exists but relations. 
AVc should have supposed this to be a 
fair reductio ad absurdum^ proving (if 
the matter could need of i)roof) that 
the tbimf and the thought were not 
i(hmtical. But the march of ideal 
philosophy was not to be so eamly 
arrested. 

We have no^r reached what is di»- 
tingiiished iis absolute idealism, 

‘•They (the tlu'oe idealis}«d) may 
bo thus illustrated,” (writcslVlr Lewea 
in his Uistonjof Philosophy,) “ Isoe a 
tree. Fichte* tells me that it is I alone 
who exist ; the tree is a inodlfication 
of my mind. This is subjective ideal- 
ism. Schelling tells me that both 
tli(i tree and my ego ai*e existence# 
equally real, or id(;al, but they aro 
nothing less than nianifestations of the 
absolute. This is objective i(l('allsin. 
But Hegel tells Jiic, that all these cx-^^ 
])lauatious are fah<e. The only thing 
rcall}" existing is the idea — the rela- 
tion. .Tlie ego and the tr.ee are but 
two terms of tlie relation, and owe 
their reality to it. This is absolute 
id(‘.alisin.” * 

If Martimis Scriblorus were alive^ 
he also might be tempted to give an 
illustration of these three forma of 
idealism.' 

The cro\v(l of spectators at a fair, 
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* Lewes* Jiiograph teal History of Philosophy, Vol. iv., p. 20.9. In every waya remarkable' 
w6rk. Written with gi’cat vivacity and clearness, comprising a world of matter in the.; 
briefest possible space, — and, O reader, and O author, forgive uie anticlimax*!— at the least- 
possible cost. In met it forma part of the Scries known as “ Knight's Weekly Volume.'*'* To 
find a strictly original work of so mueh ability given to the world in thin form, proves 
the puhUsher and the man of letters are, in this mercantile age, second to none in we activity 
and enterpiise with which they render their service to the public. ^ 
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lie inight say, if they see a man dan- 
ting upon the tight-ropo, strained be- 
tween two posts — have no doubt in 
the world that the rope, and the man 
on it, are equally supported by the 
same two posts, which, moreover, 
, they presume to stand up there in 
veiitable substantiality before them. 
JPITfere our three sages at the fair, they 
would reason otherwise. Fichte would 
sayT-^these people think there are two 
ostst There is but one. That left- 
and post is but the shadow of thq 
other. It is the right-hand subjective 
post wlilch has projected it forth. 

Schelling, gravely looking on, ob- 
‘^BcrvSs they aro'to^A shculows: nay, 
they ai*e identical. If' you w^erc to 
stand in the centre of the rope, in the 
pmnt qf indifference between them, 
and to turn round till the intellectual 
intuition were sufficiently excited, you 
would find the right-hand and the 
left-hand post blended together — un- 
distinguishable — you would perceive 
i^eir absolute identity. 

Shadows! identical! Very true, 
says slowly stepping for- 

ward, ^‘^‘but what a mistake liave 
both Ailosophers and the vulgar 
been making all this timej They 
have presumed that these posts sup- 
port the rope ! It is the rope which 
upholds ihe posts ; which are indeed 
fj^but ita opposite ends. You may see 


that, separately, each post is ^od for 
nothing; it is relation between 
them that is eveiy thing ; the rope is 
all. This alone can be said to exist. 
Every thing about us is plainly at one 
end or the other end of this, or some 
other rope. There runs, he would add, 
a vulgar tradition that man made tlio 
rope. I will demonstrate that the 
rope made the man and ever^” thing 
else in the whole fair. 

* ♦ ‘ ^ # 

But it is not our object at present 
to enter further into the jabyiinth of 
German metaphysics ; at a future time, 
if our readers should endure the sub- 
ject, we will endeavour to act as guide 
and inte^reter through some of its 
more curious* passages ; we are here 
concerned only-With thd points of 
view taken of the material world. 
Have we not said enough to support 
our thesis? to prove what strange 
results may be arrived at if philoso- 
pher, following after philosopher, bases 
his speculations on what is current in 
the school-room, instead of recurring 
to honest and simple-minded observa- 
tions of nature — and to show that on 
this subject of perception our veterans 
Beid and Stewart have taken up tho 
only safe position our present know- 
ledge admits of? 





Charles de Bernards 



CSABLEB DE BEUNABB. 


'Sm position of Fronch novels and 
noTolists in tho appreciation of the 
English public«^ has undergone, within 
the lost fpw years, a notable chanp^. 
We need revert to no distant period 
to recall the day when the word 
“ Paris” on the title-page of a book of 
fiction, was, to the work so inscribed, 
virtual sentence of exclnsion^from re- 
spectable library and decent drawiitg- 
rooih this side the Channel, it was 
the i(Mil-bill of health, the signal of a 
moral quarantine, iiiteriniuablc and 
Jiopeless of pratique. French noveK 
came to England and were read ; but 
tli^ arrivals^ win‘c oompaiM lively rare, 
the readers scarce more iium(»rous ; 
whilst by the masses they wcr^c con- 
demned as contraband and dangeroits 
merchandise, and esche\\ed as reli- 
giously as Lyons silks by the hummie, 
wdien Spitallields are staiving. The 
wilful and wicked inii»etity who took 
pleasure in -their pungent pages, did 
s(» daudeatiuely, andwitli precaution. 
In carefMly- locked deck) <>r on top- 
most shelf of bookciHD, lurking be- 
hind an lionouvahle front-rank of 
history and essay, the disrepntabh* 
literature w^as bestowed, I^or w’as 
its itoception more openly hospitable 
when an’ayed in Eiiglisli garb. 
Translators there were, who strove to 
rondei’ into the manly, wholesome 
Anglo-Saxon fongue, tlie jiroduee — 
witty, frivohms, prurient, aiicb aiiiii- 
hiug — of (lallk* imagination. Ihit 
either the tramslations ishared llie in- 
terdict incuivcd by the Cbjeetionable 
originals, or the plan adoirtod to obtain 
their partial acceptance, destroy cd 
pith and point. Letteis from \>lague- 
ridden sliorcs are fitted for the jierusal 
of the uninfected by fumigation and 
other mysterious processes. They 
roach us rooking with aronititics and 
defaced by perforations, intcuded 
doubtless to favour the escape of the 
, demon of pestilence bodily imprisoned 
within tlieir ftdds. But their written 
contents are tpinjured by the salutary 
operation ; the words of affection^^jthc 
eombinatioirs of commerce, the poli- 
tician’a plans, are still to bo road 
upon their stained and punctured sur- 
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face. Not so with the Fnenoh novels 
that underwent fumigation and cil^ 
tailment at the* hands of decorous ii, 
translators. The knife that extirpated, 
the gangrene, unavoidably trenched 
upon the healthy flesh : in rooting up 
tlm abundant tuiu^s, the scanty grain 
w*as shaken out, and chaff and straw 
alone remained. 

. Wc speak of times past, jdthmigh 
still lecent ; glance wc at the present, 
and, Heaven help us ! what a change 
is hei'el Tempora mutantiir ct libri 
— or it were perhaps more proper to 
say, vt hetores. With headlong volo- 
eitv, one extreme has been abandoned 
for its opposite. The denounced* of 
yeslerdny is the favoured of to*day ; 
tlie xscoulcd is now the 'cherished;, 
the veject(»d stone has a lofty place in 
the literary editicc, French novels, 
translated, if not original, avc as 
commonly scon in the ‘*>best rcgiitatod 
families” as comfits at tliecontetion* 
cr’ri or p()isou on pottcr-oaAiora’ 
shelves. The ban is removed, tho 
anathema revoked; either the Upas 
lisib been discovered to b(^ fess iMtno* 
fill than was imagined, or tne disteaso 
lurking at the core has been forgottMi^ 
in the bright colours and plc^sgffit 
flavour of tho appetible fruit. 
take u]) the newspaper. WJmt heads 
tlie column ? Half a score advertoe- 
menlsof th(‘ “ Mysteries of Paris”*— a 
new’ edition of the “ Wandering Jew,” 

“ illustrated by the first artists”— 
‘^Memcirs of a Physician,” in twopenny 
uuftibers and bliilliiig volumes ; French 
novels, in sliort, at all prices and in 
e\ei*y form. Wo htep iiit^ the club ; 
the "produce of Paris and Brusnels 
presses strews the table, and an elderly 
gentleman, with a solemn face sipid 
quakeri'sh coat, searches amongsttbpii 
for the nincsaiid-twentietli voliim# of 
“Monte Christo,” or of sofhe other 
Fi-cncli roinanro of longitude equally 
sea-serpentine. Wetiall upon our friend 
Tom Sterling, a worthy felk>W» mitnh, 
respected on ’(Miange. MisslSterlin^ 
is deep in a natty duodecimo, whose. 
Flemish aspect speaks volumes in 
fasrour of intern atiom^l copyright. , 
Qur natural clOcirsIghtedn!C.ss enables 
t K 



vto ifiesad, ^ven from tbe clodri 
do Llbrairie” upon its 
. paper cover. ' Is the book has^y 
-ikiinugg^ under Bofk-cushionB, or 
aiBttealthily dlrbpped into the neglected 
;^rk-basket? By no means. The 
&!r student deliberately marks her 
l^|;ltnee,'ii,nd engages *U8 in a contro- 
^rsy Sia to the merits, faults, and 
bi^uiies df a score of French ro- 
» n£ancists, in wlfbae lucubrations she 
assuredly is fat better read thap 
^ OUrselvies. ^ In short, English aver- 
' for, French modern literature has 
dis^peared, and bcdh replaced by 
partiluity — not t5 say • a^ection. 
^l^mas is a Stai)le ■'conrmiodity ; Sue 
|b Voted delightful ; Englisii authors 
% taldnt and standing translate 
or “ edilo’ — to use the genteel wowl 
now adopted? — the works of French 
‘ ones ; even George Sand finds 
lady-translators, and, we fear, lady 
leaders ; Il*ehch books are reprinted 
i^rn Lotidoni;. and the Palais Koyal is 
transported to the arcade of Burling- 
tpn. 'a J V e shall not take upon our- 
^lve*o blaint or applaud this change 
in puhftc tagte, to decide how far such 
large^tnpoitation ^d extensive pa- 
lioifage of foreign wai-es afe advan- 
tageous *or deplorable — to tax with 
llUxitfr thqf^whi^ write, or with levity 
those who read, the lively and palata- 
Jbib*|n^ductions of the present French 
Without encouraging, wa 
Ij'lfcJlwcnture to direct, the prevailing 
iUp^tit^by pointing the attention of 
Maida’s readers — ^n^ose name is Le- 
gion — to’ the writings of an author 
E^Pthe^best known, but certainly 
one^of the most accomplished, of his 
d^S. .In France; his reputation 
stands veiy high ; and if in England 
it is not yet equally well-established, 
it must b^^ttributed to his hating 
written litim, and to the absence of that 
diarlatanry and agotidm which has 
broitght other cultivators of the Belles 
XK^pres ^^ to such universal notice 
heniahOh the Continent. iM. Dumas, 

. ins|SlEce, 'even had' Iris, writings^ 
^ immerous oF 


literary al<i-de|||pi|ps to whgsQ 
lie stands godmraer, been lesk dirett-' 
ing, would stlir Imve commanded 
, readers in eveiy country wherb 
French is understood, and which the 
post from Paris* reaches. The man Is 
his own advertisement ; his eccentric 
cities are worih, at a^oderate esti- 
mate, a dozen advertising vans, a daily 
paragraph in a score of newspapers^ 

. and a cartload of pesters. He is a 
practical puif, an Incamate stimulant 
to popular curiosity. Let the public 
appetite for his /volumes fiag 
ever so little, and mrthwifh he Wts 
in praetice, for the , i-enewal or his 
vogue, (tevices SO ingenious, that pro- 
ceeding from any but the privileged 
monarch of’ romance- writers, tj^y 
would bo looked upon as 'Ihe tricks of 
a lunatic. One day in court of as- 
sizes, the next at that of a king, on 
the niqrrow befoic a civil tribunal, the 
illustrious inheritor of the marquisate 
of La Paillcterie parades his graces, 
jqgiv the world's .memory as to tlie 
fact of his existence, and bids it read 
his books and bhw before his footstool. 
To-day he is on the Corso, to-moiTOW 
oh the sunny banks of Ijififne ^ tlia 
next day he ppcps into Etna's crater, 
or gasps beneith the brazen sky of 
shadeless Syria. Now. we hear of 
himtjjiu Spanish palaces, figuring at 
royur weddings, and adding one more 
to the countless ribbon-ends that 
already grace his button-hole ; 
scarcely has our admiration Subsided,, 
when a Meditermiiean breeze mur- 
•murs sweet tidingi^f fills presence on 
African shores, %king his ooftfee with 
Beys, commanding* war-steamers, 
riving the captive’s fetters, and rivet- 
ting his clailGllls on hiS epuntry’s gra- 
titude. ’Wherever he g<fes, he stands, 
a modem Gulliver, pre-eminent in 
moral ^ntship amidst surrounding 
pigmies, who 

** Walk under Ids huge legs, «»d deep theiit 
To iind themselves disb^onrable gmves.'* 
And the seeming hbiq(iiity of the fi&- 
^ mous quadroon* is si&t' nimre ' mar- 
vellous than the multiplicity of cha- 



{s mtty gei^rally known— even-io ihoi^toVliom it has noihiilD to 

la the ittposf^ presence of our fast frieil aqd aneient spy, Mwiwlr Aiex- 
1buin||^lhiat there le a slight of black fn the , blood of tmR g^tast of 
^ toihlKirim, pMtyp^ ti^omekK In conaexlen with the wQl 


^te an anecdote : — 




at 

Home aiid Abroad^ c&eim m inex^ 
iHmgdbte thtsme and a boumltoss iicld 
^r< pen and pencil caricaturists. Al- 
ternately dramatist) novelist, tourist, 
naOcAkaasador, the companion of princes, 
the maaagei: of theatres; an authority 
in.GOurts ^ justice, a challenger of do- 
fUiries, 2 md shining with equal lustre 
in these and fifty other capacities 
equally diverse^^ what wonder, that 
the si^htest work flowing from the 
l>eE of so remarkable a genius, though 
it' be but a forgotten ‘‘tinfle of twelve 
thousand Ihihs,” 4s received with in- 
tense gratitude, ;.and caught at like 
manna by a famished iiyiititudeV 
Jlttg^ic Sue is another writer who has 
tajsen the world by storm, but in (pdte. 
a oifierent Jhahipn. Ihe cx-ljciitenaut 
of marine db^not obtrude hispci-soiia- 
lity upon public notice, find relies more 
upon the powerful calibre^ of his guns 
than Ufpon their number. Twd books, 
lengthy ones certaiiily, established his 
reputation. He had been many years 
a cultivator of literature, and had 
produced, sundry romances of little 
more than average meiit, when he 
auddenl^iburst upon the public, in the 
widely spread fe^^eton of the 
Debuts, with a woi*k yhich, however 
objectionable in some respects, is un- 
questionably of extraordinary npwer 
and interest. Like the* Pi(%wlck 
Papers, the >^iMyst^'es de Paris” at 
on^ established theii* author in popu-- 
lar estimation, not only in tlm laud in 
whose bmguage they were wTitten, 
^but ill all the countries of 

.Bnrope. It AVifis Mo opening of a 


new ^ literary mine, au^ 
though the metal might have bexm 
pty*cr, it had all the glitter riust 
captivates the multitiide. . The 
Erfaut,” inforior to its ..predeceases^) 
was scarcely less saocesaAil Its 
bitter attacks on the Jesuits, ^ and*^tlte 
consequent anathemas fulmmated 
against it, with more zeal* Uiau wis^ 
dom, by certain of the French clergy, 
doubtless coutriUnted to its YQg%* 
After Sue and Dumas, Balzac is 
(With the ‘Ciceptiou, peiljaps, oi 
Madame Dudeyant,) tlic best known, 
and most ^*<3ad, out of Franc% of el) 
tliQ living French novelists. Wepnold 
him iqucli over-rated, but his gre# 
fertility, and real excellence of a 
few of bis bot>l^, have made.him<% 
widely-spread reputation. Jiis ©ady 
efibj’ts were less successful than thqsc 
of Buc ; and his first thirty volumes 
scarcely attained mediocrity. > At 
last he^-made a start, diihd took his 
place on the first line of bis class, 4n 
virtne^of a few masterpieces, scanty 
diamonds glittering in a cinder-heap. 
Over-production, the ciylng ^ce'of 
the literature of the t|ay, ftud m 
over- weening conceit, prevented Ho 
nore dc Balzac from inaintahiing 
position he might and ought to have 
occupied. Such gems aS p\io i* F'hre 
Goriot” and “Eugenie Graiidet” wwc 
buried and lost sight of ’uudertOiMKiiir 
tains of rubbish. True tliat ho BOW 
denied a number of books pa1$)|Hhed 
under supposititious names, ancfwhi^ 
had been universally attributed Iso 
Mm ; but enough remained, which <1^ 
could not deny, to tarnish, jf nj|J© 






A ,po^oi]^!i^cre remarkable for inquisitiveness than for* correct breeding— riolkie 
of those who, devoid of delicacy and feckless of rebuffs, pry into every thing— took the 
libe:^ to question M. Dumas rather closely concerning his genealogioll^tre'e. 

^Y6a are a quadroon, M. Dumas P’ he began. ' ^ 

“ I am, sir,” quietly replied Dumas, who has sense enough not to be ashamed ^f a 
descent he cannot conceal. • < 

^ And yonr father ?” 

. Was a mulatto.’’ 

And yewgr^dfather 1 ” 

A negn^’^ hastily answered the dramfHst, whose patience was waning fast. 

** And may 1 inquire what your great-grandfather was ♦ 

An ape, sir,” Mundexed Dumas, with a fierceness that made hie imp 
jogator shrink into the smallest possible compass. An apejeij^ — my | 
j|nenoea>wh(^ yours .terminates.’’ ^ « 

Yhi%tw of Alexander Dumat^he republican general of the f 
mnlattsi, birn ift St Domingo, the son of a hegress a#id of the white^ 
lallieterie. By what legitimatizing prooesf thj^ymnd liniater 
esaaf quisate preserved, we have hitherto beefiPtiiiable to asoerbain. 



To bos 

trbe reekloos mA kmnr 
greed jthat wea i)Ot fbrsjj)ie 
ao Jimg as it finds a publish, 
.Mwdare^ly added* His aelf^uf- 
lieiep^ isMinparalleled^ and in the' 
an edition of his works 
;|pbBi^ed under the . oompreheiisive 
fffi^sninptneiw title of La 
t^UB4dte Humaine,*’ be puts himself 
a level, with the first pf poets and 
idlM’Oaophers^ proposing himself the 
.^padest aim of portraying human 
,JiMM«n^ vin* eve]^ variety of its moral 

^^^^f!^^roli^c, more nnassuinlng, ami 
^lair less universally 4cnowH the 
authors at whose character and 
we JiaVe thus flriefiy glanced, 
:.C/harles do Bernard need fear compa- 
with. none of them. That he is 
Jhnltless. do not assert ; that ho iu 

r it measure eschews the errors of 
cpntem^ai'iefi^ will he patent to 
idl who paij^e his pages. The ohjec- 
liotis that English remlers Will make 
t^^ .his books are to bo traced to no 
.at^litions of his, but to those of the 
SjOciety whpse follies ho so ably and 
wittily depicts. He faithfully sketches, 
fi^d[.iho]%t often amusingly caricatures, 
yices, foibles, and failings of Frendi 
linen and wo^^^n. If those are fo die 
di^jiineated at all — and, with a view to 
^eiriwendment) surely they may — 
iMisk could hardly be executed with 
^ . chaster and lessv'Ofi'ensive pencil. 

Bernard paints immorality"— it 
wjpttid be unjust to sa^ that he 
encourages it. He neither deals 
ibi^Jaghly* coloured and meretricious 
a la Sue and Pumas;, nor su})- 
llbrtai' wBh the dlaboUcal talent and 
Mjganulty of a Sand^ the most sub- 
;i^tve gud anti-social doctrines. His 
WQi^ are, nii^t befoulpd with filth and 
ona^nitM^ khch as that impnre old 

■ ieliglits and 
l)y the iiTG- 
liihgs holy, 

P scores of 

i^uUl 

ling. It is 
vhich 


Hnglbhai^ llBh 

- and amusement Ihey* theiiiarim.might 
read his volidiies^ woul^ hdsitaite to 
recommend: them to their sistei^s ahd 
daughters. Some ^w of bis. tales, 
especially of the'shorter one^ii are inaU 
respects unexceptionable. Weinatanse 
“La Peau du Lion,” trmislated as ' ‘'The 
Cossack^s Grave;” and “LAnneou 
d*Argent,” which has also appeared in 
English. Geifaut, om of this authoi^s 
earliest works, and unquestionably his 
masterpiece, has little that can justly 
offend, although Its translation met, 
we believe, a cold reception. The plot 
turns OB an attachment between a mar- 
ried woman and the hero of the stoiy. 
But ifM.de Bemard falls readily enough 
into the easy,' matter-of-course tone in 
which his countrymen habitually tlis- 
ciiss amatory peccadilloes — and h(s 
could hardly have attained his pre- 
sent popularity iu France had he as- 
sumed'^ the prnde — he does not dis- 
dain or neglect to point a moral after 
his own fashion. Jn administering a 
remedy, a wise physician has regard 
to the idiosyncrasy of the patient as 
well as to the nature of ihe disease. 
A'liatiou whose morality is unhealthy, 
must not be treated like a sick hoi’se, 
whose groom crams a ball down his 
throat, and holds his jaws together, 
and his head back, to prevent its re- 
jection. “Tlie d6se must be .artfully 
disguised, wrapped in a sweetmeat, 
and the invalid will take it Idudly, 
and sooner or latey feel the benefit. 
We would fain disceiii, in some of 
M. de BeiTjard’s books, under a peu'- 
furaed envelope of pj|l*^tablG trilie; , a 
tendency Avorthy of*applause; a de- 
sign to corqjbat, by qu^ aiidj;;4mpUed 
ridicule, the,>inoral in^adies of his 
countiy. It is not.his,4^diit, as with 
many of his competitors, to make the 
vicious Jiiteresting and ,tbe virtuous 
fools. His husbands are not irxva^ 
riably good-natured, helpless noodles, 
with Avhom, even in theji\. direst 
calsjmities, t}ie most rigjht-thinking 
have difficulty to sympathise; the 
Loyelaces who pursue luanied.womop 
with their iusulions d^pgcrpps 
jattontious,* ore not by ^him ever 
exalted into hinges, , x^peming tbejr 
piea^t* vices by^Jib^ ^ 
ehiywoqs' .qtaabtiesr'i. coa- 

band often iivbVes a smai?t follow, Ind^ 




'' ' ; &^BiiilSs. *; . • ^ 

ttlioniiigfe' brftHant lover %e 'oveiinii^h a%meiited. 

, a& ^^ oaau<^p 8 tsdd^ li^ignwi, or con- fragrant aiidW^ploed^ syllalm^'^fev 
^mittible ^etsoAer d 1 Mustri§, Of iiot to be di^ftnk oy^tho bUckeUbl; 
this we have an example in “Le neither wonld it be satisfactoiy to 
Gemlre,'' in respects one of the dine oif a sduffleau tbon«^i . 

most oljectionable of Be Bernard’s compounded by the philantbrof^ 
novelsv certainly not Mrcll suited for Regenerator himself. . In- Englthfd, 
a birth-day present to misses in their custom has decided that tlii^ voliiihbs^ 
"tOCBS. A seemingly tame, insipid are tlie proper length for a novelj ijjfid 
clown of a .husband counteracts the they liave become, as a maximum, 'a 
base ' manoeuvres of a dashing Paris rule rarely departed from^ AVe 
roii 6 y>.and finally, after refusing to content that it should bo so, and, 

. fight would'be sedncep,# whom indeed, heartily rejoice at it, when 
he has ascertained to be an airant we sec works of 'fiction spun out by 
swindler, t 4 !kcs trimcheon in hand, indefatigable French manitfactarers 
smd belabours him in presence of his into interminabte series, through 
intended victim and of a roomful of whicli, at twelve hours a-day, tlb 
company. But setting aside any moral most insatiable devourcr of the 1*0- 
tendency which goodwill towards siicli mantic needs a month p toil. Fdl* 
a vastly pleasant author as De ber- lowing the fashion of the times, and 
Hard may induce us, by the ^id of encouraged by . the oxampio of his 
our most compl^Sant spectacles, to successfully diffuse brethren, M. do 
discover in his writings, his^ gentle- Bernard, weary of launching' trijoi 
manly tone is undeniable, hU*pictares corvettes and dashing frigatOs; hW. 
of French life, cspcycially in Paris, are taken to build line-of-^ttle i^ipSL. 
beyond praise. Ju the most natural He had better have kept to the smUli- 
and gi'aphic style? imaginable, ho'dashes (‘.raft, which he found to float sq' wdl. 
off a portrait typifying a class, and in Two of his recent works, “ Lo Beau- 
gives the value of a votlime j)ere,”and“LeGentilhoi|imeCampftg- 
of the much-vaunted “ Ph3’^siologies.” iiard,” have lost in meritwhat they havo 
And this he does, like all he does, gained' in length. The subject of tb© 
in a sparkling, well-bred, impcirtinent Yoriner is most unpleasant: its catas- 
style, peculiar to himself, and pe-' trophe unnecessarily painful. And 
cuUaiiy attractive, * the * ‘ GentilhomiAe Campagnm’d,” jUst 

We have already remarked, that now concluded, although containing,' 
M. de Bernard has writbni little, as do all hisbooks, muchjspbited dia- 
'Phe assertion was .comparative; we logiic, many wIMl-drawn^ character, 
meant that he has produced, since the and wcll-contrivcd incidents, is woak- 
comnieiicenient of liis literary career — ened by being spun out, and at times, 
not yetvciy reiUcfte. — an average of by its tediousness of detail, rbmiu^ 
only three br four vohwies per year, us of Do Balzac. And hero wO|wffl 
'Phis rate, in days when French scribes remark*, that there is a certain generai 
cany^i fiv^a;oinancc3 at a time, in resemblance between the btylhs W' 
the daily Te^Ietoiis of ^ five newspa- Do Beimard and Do Balzac ; so tuuok 
pers, and whOn certain English authors, so, iJiat when the former firat wfbfej\ 
emulcms of Gallic fecundity, annually some persons conjectured his 
eon(5eive and elaborate their dozen or be a pseudonymo adopted • W 
-two of octavos — says dittle for his latter, to the detriment of pUW&hi^ . 
industry, or much for his judicious to whom, it was said, he had . 
forbearance. Latterfy, however, we tracted to deliver all he sitouldApTOti-" 
regretto observe in him a disposition duce.' Md the malignk]^ 
to increase the length of his books, ^%hatthO^Uthor of ‘‘Eugenie 
and abandon' the pleasant one, "two, was sufilcitmtly unscru^ffibtb. 
and three volume tales with which he hungry of gain to i^der such a 
began. Mn thh he is wrong; books «tagemon his part any 
of light % description -as his prob&ble WhetheiiieiiStSB%.Mi^; 

Wot hfar ^great p^oiol>gatlon^ pard be an asstimeA na^ 

Jhfngs a^Jbeabm cnon^ in small, h^ long, since tmon evident 
pall and cloy if the ration booj^ 








k fijorc? gaarded and tHiifbmlj^. st^e^ tlxi^ parp^mB widoir of arfeoi^ 
lily pen, than that of M. de deaux yin^ maw^Wnt. 'HerbeantiiUl 


iTI^iplotof tho‘‘ GentilhommeCam- 
is based on the dissensions 
villages, or more properly 
of a hamlet and a very 
fmali to^vn, situated within a mile of 
other, and which liad once con- 
atifotod two separate parislies, but 
beien amalgamated at the rcvolu- 
ton of ’89, ^eatly to the dclriinent 
;<sbd .indignation of the weaker party/ 
It is in 183® that M. de Beraai-d 
l^es up tlio* imaginary history of 
jealousy and ^cpiabbles, as a 
idfcnvass oil which to embroider the 
' of his in vention. The hamlet, 
Gh4teaugiron-le-Vieil, is inhabited, 
nnd Virtually governed, by* the Gen- 
t^omme Campagnard, the Baron do 
Vaudrej^ — a retired colonel of cniras- 
%r8, vrhose seiwices under the enipin*. 

not pi'ovciit his stanch- adlier- 
^ce, under the citizen momirchy of 
. jfuly> to the legitimate and exiled 
sovereigns o^ France. Ilis nephew, 
^ 'Marquis of Ch^teaugiron, less 
addicted to, tlie fallen Bourbons, 
an^iyesl at the opijjning of the tale, at 
Ala ^inily mansion in ChSteaugiron- 
lA^Bourg, with certain electioneering 
po^cts, highly displeasing to the 
baron, wlm resolves vigorousl}^ to 
'^^ppse them, and "accordingly gives 
whole -w’^ight of his influence to a 
lasilgAbouring irou-niiBtor, M, Grand- 
Jl^riin, also a eandidlte. The iron- 
maa^ has married a second wife, 
a beartless vindictive woman, and 
of the marquis. She 
'playS an important part in the clever 
which, although complicated, is 
Ctly clear. To sketch at any 
, h even <*the principal of the 
n|nn0it)n3 ^.characters in the amusing 
jqmedy, wouM lead us much too far; 
'^we. can -barep;; afford to glance at a 
of them, * On the fpremost line — 
i|m Gentilhomme Cainpagnard 
gencrop-hearted 



and aiiiable'- daughter, an q^eellent 
model of a viitupus Frijnch ladjE, 
gracefully and ddicately drawn^>ib 
'married to the Marquis of Chfttean- 
giron. The mother,^ an -affijcted,. 
frivolous, rouged, bejewelled dowager 
of fifty, who, .through ambition to 
figure at the iSiilories, has extorted 
from her noble son-in-law a, promise 
that he will adhere to the new order 
of things, is followed from ]gans by 
one Fichot, ex-clobk to a notary, also 
a formeji* lover of Madllme Grand*- 
perrin, and self-styled Viscount de 
Langerac. This fortune-hunter has 
managed .to wonn himself into the 
intimdey of the marquis, and 
kindle, in tlie too-siisceptlble bfeSSI 
qf Madame Bouvalot, a tender flame, 
which he diligently fans. Then we 
have a young country- law 3 "er, Fl'oide- 
vaux, ah lioiiest, independent fellow, 
and desperate sportsman, .who gives 
advice gratis, thinks more of part-’ 
.ridgos than parchments, prefei’s' a 
diiy]s shooting to a profitable law- 
suit,^*fuid is consequently as poor as 
he is popular, and, to all appearance, 
has veiy litpJe chkiioe of obtiUning the 
hand of Mademoiselle Victoriue,' the 
iron -master’s only daughter and 
heiress, a plump little beauty, who 
views Fi oidcvaux with .fecial favgur 
and afiection, and with whom he is 
deeply in love. Amongst ^tbe ^ pei*- 
sonages of a louver class, *\he most 
proniiiiciit is Toussaint- GUlos, land- 
lord of tliO Cheypl Patriqtc, and son 
of one of the revolnbignaiiy butchers 
of the Reign of Terror; a friri^’s 
republican, wjio w‘6ar»i||, carma^imh 
and a red cap, inherits his father’s 
hati-gd of the vilp aidstoerats, and 
prides himself on liis’ pfinclpies^ and 
on a truculent and hflm^asurable 
mustache. Ainoudrti, a pusillanimous 
mayor ; Bobilieri^a fimy old justicn trf 
the j)cace, and devoted vassal of tho 
house of Cbd.teangifon; and Rabussl^v 


if eji^celient compound of thos^^g once a sergeant in M, de’ Vandrey’s 
nobleman, possessed ^ regiment, now his game-keUper, istmt 
^ aud’^sUrewdnesk, , not be forgol^en, A fgdtlv^ giot up 

thq^e person- , ijy bobiUer to. celebrate 
hbthev real or im- arrival at the castle 
s with pleasure— stirs the bite of Toussatet 
BoAvaiot./ or d€ sees in it a base 

to^ ^*5 A^ ppei^eht Of 



pb4<^iwigU’oa-^^ w4ght of bis body; but the r^ugo 

" ijplhife^low was a very: precarious ^oue, ibr ^ 

idfe^^ktented spirits to a popular de- fire followed him, and'^ho required' 
iwoustration, to consist in burning wings to rise higher thau the place 
down the, .triumphal kreh erected by he had * attained. 'JIfh*ee expedients 
the servile justice of peace, and in olfered themselves to him; pll 
J^isting a bran-new tricolored flag unpleasant. To leap from the pop^ 
nn the, tree of liberty — a poplar hir — he would* inevitably break bhl 
planted, during the glorious days of neck ; to slide down tlie blariilii^ 


^uly, close to the gate of -the jnar- 
.quis's chkteaii, but wlilch had long 
aince withered into a dry and iiu- 
fiightly m^^ypole. A number of bad 
eJfaractbrs mingle in the crowd, and 
the demouftratioji assumes a more 
turbulent *and criminal aspect thau its 
origiitial promoters liatl contemplated. 
The outer gate of the chateau is 
forced, . and ^ stones arc thrown, 
one of. which grazes the check 
of the Viscount de Langerac, who 
receives the wound, so lie sdiirins, 


trunk — he would reach -the ground 
roasted ; to wait till assistance reached 
liim — would it arrive in time? If not 
•immediate! the tree would be on fire 
from bottom to top. . ' • 

“ Under such civciirastances, thc; 
most intrepid might well hesitate^ 
and Picardet, although n aturaUy brave, 
remained for a moment undecided; 
but wlion he saw tlie flag catch fire 
close to Ills feet, he understood that 
delay was mortal, and heroically 
made up his mind. Relaxing hbs 


whilst heroically interposing his per- 
son betw'een Madame de Ronvalot 
ntud thc sliower of missiles. At last 
the marquis arms his seiH’ants, aud 
repels the rioters, already frightened 
at their own deeds; thc Justice of 
peace menaces tliem with the aj^izes, 
-Proidexaux exerts his influence, and 
the disturbanco is nearly at an cud, 
when tlie flames Communicate from 
4h© triumphal arch' to the tree of 
, liberty. Toussaint (lilies, ns cap- 
tain of the firemen, hurries to ex- 
tinguish, thq conflagration that me- 
naces the flag-staif, on whose summit 
Picardet the blacksmith, auotlier 
. nealous mouibci' of the democratic 
club, is busy fastening* the tricolorod 
^mbol of fr^dpim The following 
4scena, one ofxhe most Uetachable iic 
the book, wiyil give a notion of M. de 
Beriiard’s mely and pointed style. 

“ The by-standers, whether tironien 
m not,, lorried after the captain to a 
kbed adjoining the Town-hall.* Some 
of Jhem harnessed themselves to tlie 
.eiagine;*and di'aggad it at full speed 
the ideene of the^ fire ; others seized 
ike buck^,4>nd hastened to fill them ; 
eocm,a Uttc was formed from thc well. 

burning tree. Quickly as thid 
was>doa^,'«ri^e progress of the flames 
, still more rapid, Fic^det 
found Im post untenable, .On 
the fire, the s^ith 
ft. frightened c^, to ’ 
of the, Jmplair, at of 
tie tapering stem by. the 


hold, he glided with Imhtniug veloqi^ 
from top to bottom orthe tree. | 

“ At thc very moment that tfe 
smith, blinded and suffocated by thh 
smoke, hks hair blazing like the* tail 
of a comet, his hands bleeding; ^d his 
clotJies toruj roJlccI upon the ground, 
roaring with pain, a stream If wateit, 
issuing from the engine, and direotijd 
by T'oussaint Gilles, inundated bltn. 
from head to foot, time/ enough tpr 
i^avc a part Of his singed locks.. 

“‘Now that Picardet is put put/ 
cried the* cjiptaLn of Ihe firemen, 
‘save the trciq of libeffy! Come, 
iiien ! Steady ^nd with a wili!* 

“As iio Spoke, Toussaint GiRps 
levelled thc flexible hose at the 
lar, find Ids assistants pumped vigenr*- 
ously; but before a 'single 
water had reached its , dcstinatip^ 
the firemen saw, with surprise kkd. 
alarm, the engine rise under 
liauds, and fall iieavily on one 
deluging their legs with the whole W 
its contents. Ail eyes tWifir* 
selves in astonishment on; 
Yandrcy, who had fallen 
them like a bomb, and whpae>Bej!^^ 
lean stringth had just perfoirift^'t||tft; 
feat. The country 
perfectly calm, but hia CitMBptemto;' 
was high, ^ and Ms 
persjflratibu, an if he had 
fast. A few pac#in |is 
the faithful 

%/a saarrial, ftltitude: 
be grasbdd ft 



. li( M Sa)tap»^ th«f 

watch^dog. 

VTlieatuf>i&ed8iieiice that ensued 
vfiks at* lait ^kon ' by Toussaiut 
;0aies. 

“ ‘ What means this? ’ he demanded, 
bis voice trembling with rage. 

*“ It is easy to understand,' coolly 
;^epHed M. Vaudrey. 

“ ‘ Why have you upset our pump?’ 

‘ 'Eo prevent your pumping.” 

!. V ‘ And why do you prevent our 
pumping?’ 

** Because those wlio- lighted the 
.fire shall not put it out. It pleased 
you to see yonder wooden columns 
^ burn, it pleases me to sec the poplar 

K^Uaue.’ 

^ Raise the pump,’ said the cap- 
t^n to his men, with aii imperiogs 
ahr; ‘We will see who dares upset 
it^agahi.’ 

* And we wdll see who dares raise 
It, when I forbid ! ’ retorted the 
baren^ calmly folding 'his muscular 
arms across his vast chest. 

**.A murmur w^ heard; but no- 
body stirred. 

’ Cowards r cj’iedToussaintGjlles, 
With a furious^ glance at his friends ; 
^ are you all afraid of one man ? ’ 

t ijj ^\iQ drst place, there are tw'o 
bfthem,’ said'the prudent Laverduii to 
; bis neighbour, * and two who are worth 
ten; to say nothing of thmr bionster 

a dog, wliO' demolishes a wolf with 
aifsingie bite.’ # 
c’-'F* * M.- Totissdint Gilles,’ said the 
biKron, shiiling ironically, ^ wlicn an 
^cer gives an order, and is not 
‘ obeyed, do you know what he should 

want none of yonr advice,’ 
; cried the cajptaiii of firemen, in a 
brut# tone. * 

ehoiitd> executes his order 
ldhis#f, Vahid. ;M. do Vaudrey with 
Immoi^falexaliiiiicsSk 

I wm,’ aaid Toussahst Gilles, 
^fdpglrly.^ But at the veiy 
rbe atooped toMse the 
dbn ^mpddhls 
lilbntbtietbAd upright. ^ 



cM(jh6e o^ *an '«?aglc, In^ 
the'' powerful Vestswiiied'^ 

him; . ^ ^ 

'is strangling the captain! 
Help jthe captain I* exclaimed sever# 
of the spectators. , . 

; “ But words were all the help they 
offered to their, chief, so greatly were 
the boldest awed by the colossal 
figure and well-known sU'cngth 
and courage of tlic old officer. 
Gauthcrot the butcher, constitution- 
ally brave and xnigustcious, was the 
only one w'ho went to his friend’s 
assistance. Hb rushedr upon M. 
do Vaiitirey, when llabusson barred 
his x)assagc. 

.. ‘ One to one,’ said the sOrgeant;*' 

‘ if you want a thrashing, hei*e am ].' 

“You’ve a dog, and ' a. cudgel,” 
rejilied the butcher; “1 haw only 
my fists.’. 

“‘True,’ 

“Witli a geiKJrosity bordering • on 
imprudence, Rabusson placed hiS 
heavy stick in the dog’s mouth. 

“ ‘ Ke(jp that, Sultan,’ said Jie im- 
peratively, ‘ and don’t stir.’ Then 
turning to the butcher witli an air of 
defiance — > * ^ 

“ ‘Now,’ he said, ‘ are. you ready?.’* 

“ ‘ Ready,’ replied Gautherot, i)iit- 
ting himself on guard, with the steadi- 
ness of an experienced boxer. 

The circle which had formed rpunrl 
the baron and the captain, enlarged 
itself to leave s^jace for the new 
antagonists. After a few xu'^indnary 
evolutions, Gautherot assumed the 
offensive; 

“ ‘ Guard that,’ ho, cried, dealing 
his adversaiy a blow that wbuldf^haVo 
floored an ox. KabUsson gtxaxded it 
with his loft arm, .and repaid it with 
suctr a smashing hit in tlie fdoe, that 
the bold butcher rolled tf|on the 
giwndj Idood gushing fi*om his dd£^ 
mid mottlli. ^ ^ 

Although OaulherethadMineroiri? 
^Meads ainongst tio 
tllbugh 'he was' then in- sori; 
their .ohampim^, ^of 

fU!H^m}Kinied oybrthtow, ' Ui# 10 
eyes wore fixed admiringly 





the mob, ifiwid by tbo figbt be^had 
jwritiioesodr Soltau forgot hi» orders, 
dropped ifae clnb coimded to Ms eare, 
and ;^thoBt a bark or other notifica- 
tion pf his intentiofis,* sprang fttrionsly, 
upon the pei'son nearest him. This 
unlucky individual chanced to bo 
Lavcrdnii the. grocer. 

. “ Undei' any circumstances, the hori- 
onrablevice-president of the Chateau- 
giron club would have been utterly 
unable to contend against a dog as 
big as a lion, and almost as formid- 
able; but on this occasion, att^icked 
without warning, ’ and ])ctrificcl by 
fear, he did not even attempt resist- 
ance. The conKscqucncc was, that in 
less than a second he lay upon the 
ground, pale as death, and half 
strangled, by the side of liW friend 
Gauthcrot, who, stunned by his fall, 
liiado no attempt lo rise. 

“ AVhilat this occurred, M.deVaudrcy 
addmssed tlic following admonition 
to Captain Toussaiiit Gilles, who 
strove in vain to escape from his 
hands* ^ 

“ well know, Mr Innkeeper, that 
you have long been in tJio habit of 
speaking against me and my nephew, 
and hitherto I have treated your inso- 
lence with the contempt it merited. 
But- though I care nothing for your 
bark, 1 shall not allow yon to bite. 
Bear^this-iu mind: to-day T pardon 
yon, but if you value your mustaches 


absurd tree 'ivldch obstructed thb 
entrance :to his chateau you planted' 
it, and it was forjou to destroy it.’ ^ 
t It was not done on purpose,’ said 
a bystander, with'gmt r^t?ete, 

“ ‘We wDl plant another,’ cried a 
voice from the crowd. * : : 

“*fh the same *i)laco ? ’ asked ihe 
baron. 

“ ‘ Yes, ill the same place,’ replied 
the voice. 

“ ‘ Then I beg to be invited to the 
ceremony,’ said M. dc V audrey, -with 
imperturbable phlegm ; ‘ some of you 
seem to have very confused notions 
with regard to other people’s property, 
and I undertake to complete your 
education.’ 

“ At that moment the pojilar, Mto^ 
whose heart the flames had bkten, 
gave a loud crack, quivered above the 
heads of the startled crowd, and broke 
ill the middle. The lower half 
mained erect, whilst the upper portion 
•fell blazing upon the ruins of the 
triumphal arch* as, in a duel, a 
perately wounded combatant fads 
expiring upon tho, body of his slain 
Ibc. ’ ' 

“Toussaiiit Gillcs, Gaiitherot^ and 
Lavcrduii had all risen from tlietr 
recumbent attitude, but none of them 
showed a disposition to recommcnc# 
the engagement. The butcher wiped 
his bleeding muzzle with a cotton ', 
handkerchief, an<l seemed to county ^ 


and your ears, don’t begin again.* 

. “ Sosaying, M. dc Vaudrey destroy- 
ed; by an irresistible shock, the equili- 
brium, of Toussaint Gillcs, and hurled 
him to the ground to keep company 
with Gauthei'dt and Laverdun. 

' Of the five principal members of 
the olttb, -three were thus humbled to 
rim dust ; the fouith, singed like a 
f^wl in pl^paintion for the spit, was 
in PO condition to show fights V ermot, 
the turbulent cleyk of the justice of 
^ne^.who com^ted this, politi- 
abandhped* 

battle. On beholding |he 
tM the notera 

other with-it dsseon-r 




with the end of liis tongue^ how many 
teeth he Jiad lett ; the grocm*, pale as 
Ids own tallow candies, examined fiis 
throat with a trembling hand, to nkaSe 
sure that, the fangs of theitenribfh . 
Sultan had not penetrated bey dud the ' 
cravat ; finally, the Captain gnawu$ 
his mustache, but dai-ed not mani%t , 
bis fnry otherwise.” . 

This energetic ' interference' S 
baron and his two aidTde^campefdil^M J 
and quadruped, and the foil 
tree of liberty, which tlu?rVaiol^^ 
superstitious in spite of ^theil ^ 

canism, look upon as abadon^4&i>^ 
end to tb0 disturbimoe. 

(^perse^ and.M«--de' 
liie iieiili^^’S'^kouse,' 
scone 


— some tolerably new ii|' o 



m 




dealing of tho barpa, siil^agate every 
He ^nnmaske the fictitious 
' vl^ctount, cures his nephew of his 
I ^cctionccring ambition, ahd the 
painted dowager 6f her longing fpr an 
^vite.tp the Tiiileries; and adopts 
' Froidovaux — whose father had s^aved 
Ms life at Leipsic, and who has iliuself 
picked the baron out of a burning house 
his son and heir, thus rendering 
him a suitable Jiusbajid for the pretty 
Tictonne. The story ends, as all 
propcr-bchaviid novels should endy 
with ,tlie discomfiture of the wicked, 
mtd a prospect of many years* of hap- ^ 
. plues^ for the virtuous*. In this agrec- 
.able perspective, Madame de llonvalot 
^a sharer. Having, by the adoi)tion 
Froidevanx, alienated the gi’cator 
part of bis fortune from his nephew’s 
children, the baroji is resolved to 
*ciii*e them the reversion of their gi-aiiu- 
inother’s ample jointure, hut Madame 
de. Boiivalot, whoso wrinkles arc 
hidden by her rouge, forgets the half* 
eontury that has passed over her head, 
and hankers after matrimony. To 


preserve her from it, M. de Vsaidrey 
commences a course of delicate attehr 
tiona, sufficiently miai'ked to prevent 
her favouring other admirers, but duly 
regulated by. thermometer, and war- 
ranted never to rise to marrying point. 
And the fall of the curtain leaves the 
humorous old soldier of fifty-five und 
the vain coquette of fifty, Tairly cm- 
bai’kcd upon the tepid and rose-coloured 
stream of flirtation ; he quizzing her, 
she admiring him — she thinking of her 
wedding, he only of her will. AVow 
and ingenious idea, worthy of aTreneh 
novelist, and which, we. apprehend, 
could by no possibility have occiuTcd 
to any other. 

We slndl close this paper with a tale,' 
appended, as make- weight, to the final 
volume of the “ GeiitMliommc Campag- 
nard, ahd whose brevity recommeuds it 
for extraction. It is too short and slight 
fb be a fair specimen of M, de 
Bernard’s powers, but, 
goes, it is as witty and amusing as any 
thing he has written. It is entitled — 


A (JONSl'LTATION. 


Towards the beginning of last 
autumn',* amongst a niiiubcr of persons 
assembled in i)octor Magnian*?} wait- 
ling room, sat a man of aljont forty 
joars^ of age, fair complexioned, thin, 
pale, with a slight stoop in iiui 
ilmulders, and altogether of a weak 
' .sickly aspect, tliat would have 
' ccuivinced any one he was in the liouse’of 
A'physician. On his entrance, this per- 
son had established himself in a corner 
with an luieasy air, and there waited 
until aU the other patients had had 
their consultations. Wlien the last 
had depai’ted, the master of the house 
aj)proacliod him with a friendly smile* 

. “ Good morning, Boucliereau,”sai(l 
.fbe doctor ; “ excuse me for making 
jito wait; but my time belongs in 
the. first, instance to tlie sick, and 
1 trust you have no such claim on an 
early audience.” ^ 

- The auflenngs of the ^mind are 
W0a^ .thau tiiose of the bo^,” said 
Ibe^pale iban, witli a stifled si^^^ 

” ciled thedoc- 
ahd anxious. 
dameBov^ereauis not ill?” 
, > in rojaust health,” 

rBouimeiienu, aniiling bitterly. 
h^^What is the cause. of your 


agitation V The mind, say you ? If you 
do not speak; how am I to tell what 
passes in yours V Come, how can I 
serve you ? ” ’ 

“ IVly dear doctor,’’ said the other, 
sitting dowi! with a most dejected 
countcnaiuHs “ we have known each 
other fur twenty years. I look upon 
yon as‘ my best friend, and hi you I 
have unlimited confidence.” 

. “Well, well!” skid the doctor — 
“ enough of compUmciits.” 

“ They are not compliments ; I 
speak from iny heart. And thestfange 
confession 1 have’ resolved to make to 
you wUl be sufficient proof of my 
esteem for your character.” ^ 

“To the point!” cried Magnian 
impatiently. 

“The fact is ^melancholy for mp, 
•and"may even ap^ar ridiculous. That 
ifi^yvhy I hesitate. Promise mo, in the 
first place, never to teveal what l am 
abqut to tell you.” 

“ The secret of the confessional h 
Rs^sacied for the physician as for the 
pneiit,” sajjlDoctor Sjagnirih gravely- 
^ouchereatl again sighod,. hit his 
lips, $,nd g^ed up at the ^mlipg. 
“ You (know Pelletier? ’’ hp at rliost 
said, looking piteously at his * 



- Charb»de 

“The captain on the staff? Of 
oonrsa I do: Sanguine Jiabit, short 
nock, more, shoulders than brains, 
organisation of a bull ! I have 
always predicted he would die of 
apoplexy.” 

“Heaven fulfil your prophecy!” 

“You astonish me ! I iliought you 
friends.” 

“ Friends ! ” repeated Bouclicreau, 
with mingle<l irony and indignation. 

Que dicuitre ! Speak out, or hold 
your' tongue. T am no (Edipus to 
guess your riddle.” 

'Hie impaficnce that sparkled in the 
doctor’s eyes brought his doleful 
friend to the substance of his intended 
confession. 

'“Well, my dear Magnian,” said 
he, ■ in an agitated vpiee, “ iii two 
words, here is the case : Pellefior 
makes love to my wife.” 

To coneeal a smile, the doctor pro- 
truded his under-lip, and ‘nodded 
his head several times with affected 
gravity. 

“ WIm) would have thought it?” lie 
at last exclaimed. “ I never suspected 
the great dragoon of such good taste. 
But' are you (juite sure? Husbands 
are usually the last persons to discover 
tho^e tilings.” 

“ I am only too sure ; and you shall 
hear liow^ My wife is 'at ll'ontaiu- 
blcau, passing a few days with her 
mother. The day before yesterday 1 
happened to remark tliat the key of 
my dcslj: fitted her drawers. Mechan- 
ically, I opened one of them, and in 
a sort of mysterious pigcon-lioic I 
found several letters from relletier.” 

“ The deuce you did ! *But wliy 
open drawers belonging to your wife ? ” 
It is 'my right.. Besides, do noi 
judge hastily. From the tenor of 
the coTrespondence, I am convinced 
Virginia’s only fault is to have received 
the letters and concealed the fact from 
lie. T am pretty gmre she has given . 
4he writer no encouragement, and I 
am therefore much less angry with 
lief than with Felletier. Him I will 
never pardon. A map to whom I 
Itare thrown open my house I an old 
comrade at Sainte Bai*betl ATriend, 
in short ; at least I thought him ab I ” 

“You fbrget that one ia never bc- 
tarayed bpt by one/s friends.” 

I called upon him yesterday.” 
'*^Ah!” . 


Bernofrd, 

“ I reproached him with his shame* 
ful conduct. Can yon guess Mb 
answer ? ” 

“ He denied the fact.” . 

“ At first. But .when I showed 
him his letters he saw it was useless ^ 
to lic^ ‘'My dear Boiichercau,! he 
said, ill his impertinent 'mamierv 
‘since yon ‘know all about itf I wM 
not take the trouble to contradict yoh. , 
Jt is perfectly true that J am iu lov% 
with your -wife; J have told her scr 
already, and 1 cannot ptoinise. you 
that I will not tell her so again, for 
very likely I should not keep my pro- 
mise. I yicrfcctly understand my 
conduct may be disagv(!eable to you, 
but you know 1 am too much the 
gentleman not to accept the responsi- 
bility of my acts and deeds. And if 
you feel offended, I am at your orders, 
ready to give yon satisfaction, when, 
where, and how you like.’ ” 

“ Very cool imlced ! ” siiid the 
physician, struggling violently to keep 
his coUutenanc(‘. “ What ! he had the 
effrontery to tell you that ? ” . 

‘‘ Word for word.” 

“ And what was your answer? ” 

“That he ’should hear from me 
shortly. Then I left him, tteemib-g 
further discussion imb^oming. And 
so the matter stands.” ' T 

U'lie Doctor looked grave. After, 
walking once up and down the roOm, 
his eyes on the ground, his 
behind his back, he returned to his 
visitor. 

“ What shall you do ? ” he said, 
looking him steadily in the face.. 

“ What do you advise ? ” 

“ Such behaviour is yeiy hard to 
put up with, but on the other hand, 
f should be sorry to see you engaged 
ill a duel with tlmt bully Pelletier.” 

“ A iirofessed duellist,” cried Bon- 
chcreau, his eyes opening wid^r 
wider ; “a man who passes his m«l^ - 
iugs in the shooting gallery and fenei% 
room, and has a duel re^hrly 
quarter U’ 

“ Anti you,” said the Doctofr' with a • 
piercing look, “ have you drear frhfght 
adtiel?” ■ 

“ I^^ever,” replied the maiiled maii^ 
looking paler even^ than^ his 
“ not but that .1 have had opporf^li^ 
ties, but dtiehing is 
principles; The ^ S 
Wood 'shocks md 








.ve no vwv tjtrQug 

' - - 


1 posi^vidy ckitrag0<l, had 
■“^-’ injBiy tb.revengc, the voice 
voiila, perhaps* (i^o^vn that 
^ aityj; foiyin certain moincn]bs, 
wisest maa , cannot answer for 
But in this instance, the 
'vr*- : ttot being eo serious, if Pelletier, 

^li^foad, of aflecthig an arrogant tone, 
fhe* apology to which 1 think 
^liave a" right, and had projniscd to 
b€$|ave better in future, then — all 
^Ihings conlsiderpd— to a^'oid scandal 
TT-clou*t you think if would have 
been possible and honourable — ” 

, ‘^Not to light?” iiitciTupted Mag- 
nian ; ■ “ certainly. If you go out 
with Pelletier, ten to one that he bleeds 
you like a barn-door fowl, and that 
would be unpleasant.” 

“ Doctor, you misunderstand me.” 

“Not at all. And to prove the 
contrary, 3^011 shall not fight, and the 
'Cftptain shall make you a satisfac- 
tory apology. ^ la not that what you 
want?” 

, /riie Doctor's penetration* called up 
a fein^usir on the cheek of the lover 
of pedw. • 

/ “Pelletier is a brute,” resumed 
ida^lan, as if speaking to himself. 
'‘ Staff ' officers have gcnc^rally more 


.-CWe^' 

Why . not pa6s the winter in , the 
South ; at NJce» for instance - 

“It , has already oeeuwd/to toe 
tha^ a short absence whuld be desir- 
able, and I rejoice to find 3^011 of my 
opinioiu But why Nice, rather than 
any other town*? ” , . 

“ The climate is extremely salutary, 
especially for a person ^vhoso chest "is 
rather delicate.” 

“ But my clifist is very strong, — ^at 
least I‘ lio^Mj so<” interrupted^Bofuchc- 
reaii, in an uneasy tone, and trying 
to read the Doctor’s thoughts. 

“ Certainly ; I say nothing to the 
contraiy,” replied Magniau gravely ; 
“ I have no particular iQotivc for my 
advice ; but precautions never do 
Inmn^ atid it is easier to preyent 
than cure.” 

“ You think me thi'eatcned -with 
consumption 1 ” cried Bouchei*eau, who, 
as has been shown, entoi'tained the 
Avannesi affection for Number One. 

I said nothing of the sort,” replied 
thc'physician, as if ropi'oacUing liim- 
sclf for having said too much. “ If you 
want to know why I proposed Nice, 
I AviJl tcU 3^011 : it is from a selfish 
motive. I slmll probably pass part of 
this Aviutcr there, and iny stay would 
be nnule very agreeable by the society 
of yourself and Madame Bouchei'eau.” 

“ W ell, we will swi ; the thing may 
be an*anged,” replied Bouchereau. 


^mdlng than that. -To make love to^ And he k?ft the house, more uneasy 


tie wife, well and good ; but to defy 
the husband is contniry to all the 
rules of polite s 6 ciety.” 

“You advise me, then, to let the 
.matter be arranged?” said Bouche- 
reau, in an insinuating tone. 

“ Certainly,” ixjplied tbe*i)hysiciaii 
laughing, “ and what is more, I under- 
take the negotiatiou. . I repeat my 
wprds : to-morrow Pelletier shall 
iwact his provocation, make you a 
fditoal apology, and swear never again 
to disturb your conjugal felicity. T’bis 
is my share of the business ; the rest 
COJicerns you. 

res*?” 

“ cflte thing to promise, another 
It would be prudent 
,te |he observance of the 
bjft a little Wr, Avhich 
’ months wofdd remove Ma- 
hWaii fftnn thelinmediate 

Qir of thie mWtMy AdOnis. His 

keeps'hii^ at Paris ; you are free. 



than he. entered, it ; for to the a}Apre- 
hciision of a duel ivas .snjiei'added the 
fear of a dangerous* disease, by which 
he had never before contemplated file 
possibility ofhis being attacked. 

At six o’clock that evening, Dt)Ctor 
Magnian entered the Cafo Anglais, 
where he made pretty sure to find 
Pelletier. Nor was he mistaken ; 
the gaUant Captain u'us’ther^,' solita- 
rily installed at a little ,table, and 
dining very hcartfl3%- without putting 
water in his wine; He was a talb 
stout, vigorous fellow, square in the 
shoulder, nariw in the hip, with a 
bold keen eyfe, a well-grown mustache, 
a high qOmpldkion, aild a musoular 
aitn; one those, men of martial 
mien ^0 yj^vHd seem to have missed 
their vocatl% if they were not soldiers,, 
and A^hose aspect inspires the most 
presumptuous with a eortaln' re- 
serve and ^modesty. More doi^ty 
champions than the cadaverous ^Bou- 



' ' OktHesiie Bematdt, ^ 



ehefeaur might' have shninl: from an 
oncount^ with a lion, of such foitni- 
dablebree(]. * 

JEh^ physician and the officer saluted 
each other coirdialiy, and after eK- 
changing a few compliments, took 
their dinner at different tables. They 
left the coffee-house at the same time, 
and XTteoting at the door, walked arm 
in arm along the bonlcvard, in the di- 
rection of the Madeleine. 

* “ Well, Doctor,**’ said Pelletier jo- 
cosely, “have you found -me what 1 
have asked von for at least ton times : 
a pretty woinaii— maid or widow, fair 
or dark, tall or short, all one to me — 
who will consent to make me the hai>- 
picstof men, by uniting Iku* lot with 
mine ? J ask only a hundred tlious- 
and crowns: 3011 must own I am 
modest in my expectations.” 

“ Too modest ! you are worth more 
than that.” 

“ You are laughing at me /” 

*iNot at 'all; besides the moment 
would be ill choscM to jest, for I have 
a serious affair on hand. Douclierean 
has commissioned me to speak to 
you.*^ 

“ And you call that, a serious af- 
fair?” said -the Captain, laughing 
scornfully. 

“A matter that can only end hi 
bloodshed, upfiears lo me ^serving 
of the epithet,” said the Doctor, with 
assumed gravity. 

. Ah J,'M. Douchereau .thirsts for my 
blood ? 1* cried Pelletier, laughing still 
louder ; hitherto, 1 took him to be 
rather herhivoroiis than carnivei*dus. 
And with what sauce doea-ho propose 
to eat me — sword or pistol?” 

' I'lo leaves, you the choice of 
arms,” replied M. Maguiaa, with iiii- 
portm'bable seriousness. 

' “ lt*s all one to me. T told him so 
already. Let me see: to-mon-ow 1 
breakfast, with, ^ome of my comrades ; 
ijt is a sort df regimental feed, and I 
should not like to miss it, but the 
after to-morrow, I’m your man. .Will 
tliat do ? ” . * 

“ Paifectly. ^Tho day after to-mor- 
row, sevbn iu the moriiing, at the cu- 
traiice-of the forest of Vii^iines.!’ 

“Agreed,” said the Oaptaub fami- 
iWly slapping his compauion’s arm 
with his largo brawny hand, “So 
yoa^meddle/with duelling, Doctor? I 
should hilve thouglit a man of your 


professioft would 
os i dangerous competitw.** 1 
Tlie physician td ifejs ^ 

old joke, by a niulicfousf aihUb: 
he immediately re^^ssed. . / 

“ At random you baVc tc 




has just come into my head ? ” 

“ Pray do. I am rather partial 
monstrous Ideas. ^ / 

“ It ocCun*ed to me that for the tii#* 
tcrest of fiiy reputation, I oughkto 
wish the projected duel to prove fhtal 
to Bouchereau.” 

“Why so?” inquired the offiCer^i 
with some surprise. 

“ Because if you don't kill luni, in 
less than a year f slmll have the cre- 
dit of his death.” # 

“ “I don't understand. Arcyougoin^ 
to fight him?” 

“ Cierlainly not ; but I am his phy- 
.‘^ician, and as such, responsible for 
his existence in the e^^es of the vast 
number of ijerjtons wlio expect medic^ 
science to give sick men the health 
that nature j'cfiisos them. Therefore^ 
as Bouchereau, acftordilig to ,^all ap-* 
pearance, hah not a year to liVft * - ' 
“What’s the maltei with'^im?" 
crie<l Pelletier, opening his great eyes, 
“ Consinnptiou ! ” replied the l)oc^- 
tor, in a compassionate tone, “ a 
t'hroiiic d iseaso — q iii te incurable I I 
was about sending him to Nice. Wle, 
)»hysicians, as 3^011 kiioWj when we 
have exiniusted tjie resources of medi- 
cine, send our patients to the wafers 
or to the South. If nothing happohs 
fo liim tlic day after to-morrow, l.ef 
shall set out : God knows if he will . 
ever return.” ' 

“ Consumptive I he who is alwayiS' 
as sallow as Debnrean.” ' ' 

“.Comjdexion has nothing to to" 
with it.” ■ 

“And 3"oii think he is in d£tl|ter 
“ I do not give him a year tolive 
perhaps not six month.?.” --r , 

The tw^o men w alked some dista’nCo, 
silent and serious. 

“if os, Captain,” said the l%Qtoirf' 
breaking the pause, “wc majr 
upon poor Boucheretiu a,s'a dead-mil^t 
oven setting asido the risk 
from your good 
months fldnofpost, f ‘ 
about a second hatbaiillii/ Bli 



a charming .lit£k widowv aud Without halt or pansev and witili the 

ivill not want for adilxQ’Cj,*s.” * . furious velocity of a wounded wild* 
j Pefletier cast a sidelong look at his boar, Pelletier wont, without help 
obmpanion, but the Doctor’s air of of omnibus, from the^ Madeleine to 
perfect simplicity disiHslled the sus^ the Bastille. Wbc^ he reached the 
picion his last words had awakened. forte St Martin, his determinaUoa 
If Bouchcreau died,"* his wife was already takeu. 
wopld,, be rich ?” said the Captain, “ Without knowing it,” he thought, 

, musingly, but- in. an iuten-ogative “ the Doctor has gi\ 56 n me oi^celleni 
ionc. advice. Fight BonchcreauJ not so 

“Ptfste/” replied Magnian, “you stupid. I should kill him; l,ain so 
may say that. Not one hundred unlucky! and then how could I reappear 
Siousand, but two hundred thousand before Virginia? The little coquette 
qyqwas, at the very hyast.” views me with no indifferent eye ; and 

‘ You exaggerate ! ” cried the Cap- luckily I have made love folicr for the 
ftain, his eyes suddenly sparkling. last three months, so that when the 
“ Easy to calculate,” said Alagniau gi*and day contc?i, she cannot suppose 
confidently— “ Aladamc Bouchcreau 1 love her for her money. Kill Bou- 
inherited a hnndi*ed thousand francs chereaii ! that uwi/d be absurd. Let 
from her father, she wiiriiavc a Imn- him die in his bed, the dear man-^ 
dred qpd fifty tlmusand from her ino- shall not prevent it. I shall have 
flier, and her hiisbaud will leave her plenty of, fighting with my rivals, as 
three hundred and fifty thousand soon as liLs wife is a widow. Six 
more : add that up.” ImncfrecV thousand francs ! They’ll 

“ Her Imsbaud’s fortune is scciurcd thi’ong about her like bees rqpiid 
jjo her, then, by mai'riagc contract ? ’’ a honey-pot. But Jet' them take 
inquired Pelletier, who had listened care; I’m first in the field, and not 
with ^rapidly increasing interest to his the man to let them walk ov^r my 
companion’s enumeration. body.” 

“Every «ow,” replied the physician, The following morning, long before 
'solemnly. ' the consultations had begun, the* Cap- 

T)ii^w^o words were worth an tain strode into Magnian’s reception 
hour’s oration, and with a person room. 

whom he esteemed intelligent, M. “ Doqtor,” said he, with militaiy 
; MagniaiV would not have added an- fraukue’‘ss, “what you said yesterday 
other. But, remembering tliat the about Bouchcrcau’s illness, bus made 
Captain, as he had said a few hours me seriously reflecit. J cannot fight 
bofiire, was more richly endowed a man wiu> has only six months to 
with shoulders than with brains, he live. Suppose 1 wound him : a hurt, 


did not fear to weigh a little heavily 
upon an idea from which ho- expected 
a m^cal result. 

“ For you,” he jestingly resumed, 
“ who have, the bump of matrimony 
finely developed, here would be a 
. capital match. Young, pretty, ami- 
aiid a fortune of six hundred 
I ifcusand francs. Though, to iKi sure, 
iif you kill the husband, you can hardly 
.oxptiCt to marry the widow.” 

, Pdletier, forced laugh, whiefr ill 

Uglieed with the thoughtful ekprosslou 
li^.l^flognomy had ^sumed; then 
the conversation. "Obtain 
. attained his end, the 

f. ' pleaded a .professional visit, 
> i the Captain upon the boule- 

4 ; j|p|, stmris # the heart ,by the 

thonmd ^aios m the 
Sr,l' lidbrc widow.* ' . ■ 

' 


of which another would get w'ell, 
might be mortal to one in his state of 
health; and theti 1 should reproach 
myself, all my life, with having killed 
an old friend* for a mere trifio. J>id 
he toil you the caus(i of our quarrel? ’2 
“ No,” replied the Doctor, who^ in 
his capacity of uegotiatqi', fliought 
himself at liberty to lic» 

“ A few hasty Words,” Aid Peltetier, 
deceived by Magnian’s candid air; 
“ in fact, 1 believe 1 was in the wrong. 
You know I am very hasty ; k propos 
of some trifle or others 1 was rough to 
poor Bouchcreau, and now I am sorry 
for it.. lu^hort, I have had enoUgh 
duels to beable to avoid one without 
any 'body suspecting a white feather 
in my wing.. iSo if you^wfil advise 
Bouybreau^to let the ipatterdrop, I 
you mrte iflmcA4^ BetwUeSa oar- 



GKaitkB de Bet^d, - 


*I sthink he will not be sony 
for it.’’ ' « • 

“You may find yourself mistaken, 
Captain,” replied the Doctor, with ad- 
mirable seriousness ; “yesterday Bon- 
chereau was much exasperated < al- 
tliohgh of peaceable habits, he is "a 
j>erfect tiger when his blood is up. It 
appears that yon hm-t his feelings, and . 
unless you make a formal apology ” 

“Well, w'oD,” interrupted Pelletier, 
“ it is not much iii.iiiy way to apolo- 
gise, abd this is the first time; 
but with an^old friend, 1 will stretch 
a point. I Vould rather* make con- 
cessions than Jiave.to reproach my- 
self hereafter. Shall we go to Bou- 
chcreau V ” 

“ Let us go,” said the Doctor, M ho 
could hardly help smiling to see how 
the voice of interest ins tilled sensibi- 
lity and humanity into the heart of a 
professed duellist. 

Wlien Magnian and the ollicer en- 
tered his di’a wing-room, Bouchercau, 
who had not hut his eyes the niiolc 
night, experienced all the sensations 
of the •criminal to Mdiottt sentence of 
death is read. But the firat words 
spoken restored fluidity to his blood, 
lor a moment frozen iu his veins. Tlie 
Captain made the most explicit and 
formal apology, and retired after 
shaking tlic hand of hisold friend, -who, 
overjoyed at his escape; did ndt show 
himself very, exacting. , 

“ Doctor, you are a sorcerer ! ” 
cried Boudiereau, as soon as he tbund 
himself alone witji the pliysician. 

• “It is almost part of my i)rofe3sion,” 
ixiplied Magnian laughing. “ How- 
ever, the 'tcmble affair is nearly ar- 
ranged. 'I have done my share; do 
yours. When .shall you set out for 
ihe south ? ” 

Tlie satisfaction depicted on Bou- 
chereau’s phsiognomy vanished, and 
was replaced by sombre anxiety. 

“Doctor,” said he, in an altered 
voice, “ you must tell me the truth ; 
1 have resolution to hear my sen- 
tence with calmness; my chest i6 
attacked, is it not?” 

* “ You mean your head.” 

“ My head al^ !” cried ipk)ncheFean, 
positively green with terror. 

“You are mad*,” said the Doctor, 
shrugging Ms shoulders ; “ 1 i^onld 
wiMngly change my chest ibr yoiiirs.” 
“ Ym deceive me. 1 c^ot for- 


get what Slcaped you yesterday. I 
coughed all night long, and I have a ' 
pain between my shoulders which I - 
never perceived bclbre.” 

“All fancy!” ' " 

I fpcl what I feel,” contiau^ 
Bouchercau gloomily; “ I do not fear 
death ; but I confess that 1 could iiott 
without regret, bid an * etcnial adrbfi', 
iu the prime of life,, to rny wife add 
family. It is my duty to be cautidue - 
for their sake, if not for my own. In* 
stead of wTiting to Virginia b/retuth . 
homo, 1 will join her at Fontainbleait, 
aufi start at once for Nice.” 

“ fro,” said the doctor, “the jour- 
ney cannot hurt you.” 

“ But do you think it will benefit 
me V ” 

“ Without a doubt.” " 

“It is not too late, then,*to combat 
this frightful malady.” 

Oii, you are nt)t very far gonb,” 
said Magnian ironically. “ I shall 
be at Nic(‘ myself iu less than six ^ 
MTCks, so that you are sure to be 
attended by a physician in whom yon 
Ijave confidence, if, contraiy to\ll^ 
I)robability, }’^iir state of health re- 
(piirea it.” 

Tlie two friends parted :*thft'J?octor 
laughing at his .]>atic!it’a fddrs, the 
patient imagining himself* in imminent 
peril, and almost doubting whether it 
would not have been better to fall by 
tlic terrible sword of Captain Pelletim' 
than to linger and expire, in tlic flower 
of his ago, upon an inhospitable foroigu 
shore. ' ill two days, Bouchercau, 
haunted by his funereal visions, had 
taken out his iiassport, arranged his 
aff*airs, and completed his prepa:a- 
tions. Getting into a post-chaise,, ho 
made his unexpected appearaifce iat 
Fontaiubleau ; and, exerting his ma^ 
rital authority to an oxtemt he had 
never previously ventured upon, lie 
carried off* lii.s wife, stupifiod by sifth 
a sudden decision, and greatly vexed 
to leave Paris, which Pelletier’s laai- 
guishmgjppistles had lately made her 
find an unusually agreeable residence. 
By the epd of the week, the hiisbaaid 
and 'wife, one trembling for his 
the other regretting her admirer, aap- 
rived at Nice, where, towards 
close of the autumn, they were joinW 
by Dr Magnian, who^ 
himself scrupulously exact in filF 
filment of his prondsc. ' ^ ^ 






it, (^fatting 




of ihii i^^^kf^ey, 
lotiEd, laiigho4 4litt;o^ Wtlci$e4 ^t\i^ 
acfi<^ja.iid'«peoU]tor^,.iind di^tuifbi^d^ 
^ M8 .,iM5igl>bbiira, without any ono 
y^ll^Sring to/pall Jihu to ' order ; so 
ffawdlful, iii certain cases, is the in < 
;'^0nce of an ingdept look, a fero- 
cio|^ ihugtaclie, and an elephantine 


&om kl>Qed a 

rOfiwilH^lh^ \ '; v'/ ‘ . 

Aw ,he^ «t J^atie a foftr 

tOght^V:. ^':V:-v ./C* : "' - : ' 

j^IPoesJvi^ Bouehercih looac ve»y 
iti? 1B)je*;s^0tttheni' climate has not 
don^h^n ^neh |fd,6d. He ia twice as 
pale as hofprd Ae/^entj X^oot Bou- 
di^an!*'^ .u ' ‘ 

hat’^ laughed the officer, 
“luiveyou been gulled by the story 
of the decline V That is really too 
good.” / 

“ Wliat is too good?’’ asked the 
Captain abruptly. 

“ The trick that rogue Magnian 
played Bouchereau and you ; for if I 


After examining wth liis opera 
glass cveiy corner of the theatre, 
from the- pit to the roof, the Captain 
at last caught sight of a group, 
snjSjgly jnstallcd in a comfortable box, 
which at once fixed his attention. 
It consisted of Monsieur and Madame 
Bouchereau, in front, and of Doctor 
Mkgft ian, seated behind the lady. 
^ Tim appearance and attitude of these 
three persons were characteristic. 
With fete usual pallid complexion 
and u^appy look, his eyes adoyned 
with a pair of blue spectacles — a new 
embdlishment, which lie owed to an 
ima^nary ophthalmia — the paeitic 
hnsband whiled away the entr'acte by 
<ith6 studyof a play-bill, wljicli he aban- 
doned when the curtain ro.se, to be- 
stow his deepest attention on the 
actws, even though none but the in- 
ferior characters were on the stage. 
Madame Bouchereau trifled >vitli an 
elegant nosegay, whose perfume she 
frequently inhaled, and whose crimson 
howers contrasted so well with the 
fairness of her ' complexion, a.s to 
justify a shspieion that tluire was 
some coquetry in the inan<euvre ex- 
ecuted with s'lch apparent ncglig<uice. 
Leaning back in her chair, .she fre- 
quently turned her head, the better to 
hearMagnian’s limliiig and Iqilf-whis- 
pi^fed remarks. The husband paid no 
attetitiofi to their conversation, and did 


may judge from your astonished look, 
you also have been mystifiiKi.” 

“Berton, you abuse my patience,” 
said rellctier in a surly tone. 

WoJLves do not cat one another,” 
replied Her ton laughing; “ sso let us 
talk without anger. The story is 
this: — all Paiis, except yourself, has 
been laughing at* it for a week 
past. It appears that on the one 
hand, although no one suspected it, 
the aforesaid Magnian' "was' jn love 
with Madame Boiujhereau, and tliat 
on the other, finding himself threat- 
ened "with a pulmonary complaint,, he 
thought it advisable to pass the whiter 
in a warm climate. Whut did the 
arch-sohemerV Jlle persuaded. Bou- 
cTicreau that it was he, Bouchereau, 
whose chest was affected; sent hinn 
off to Nice with hisjpi*cfcty wife, and, 
at his leisiu’e, without haste or hurry, 
jomed them there. Yon have only to 
look at them, as they sit yonder, 
to gues.s the Mnoxicment of the history. 
The appropriate label for their box 
"would be the title of one of Paul de 
Kock’s last novels; la Femmcy le 
Mari^ el VAmant. Magnian is a cun- 
ning dog, and has very ingenious 
ideas. Fearing, doubtless, that the 
husband might be too clear-sighted, 
lie threatened him with an ophthal- 
mia, and made him wqar blue spec- 
tacles.. Clever, wasn’t itV and a 


:not seem to .remark its intimate and 
Conddeptial character.*^ 

Who is it you have been looking 
for ^th© Iasi quarter of an hour? ” 
tested one of the Captain’s comrades. 
%Af,your Old flame, Madame Bou- 
‘8fcifbau\? I thought you had forgotten 
Iferdongago.” 


capital St oiy?” 

“.Charming, delightful!” cried the 
Captain, with a smile that resembled 
a gnasliing of teeth. 

The tragedy was over. ‘ Dr Mag- 
nian left his box; Pelletier followed 
liis example. . The next minfltc the 
tw'o men met ih tlie lobVy* 



th(vo%!ei? wrftly:! ^ rt V '*s ' ''^ *' 

twQ, "if you Ulie, 

]V|agBriaii’s jovjifil repfyv' ; hv.jr. . ; ‘ 

“It Appe«iJ*s, that ip hpito of font 
pro.£,m()stic$,.;Bouclierea<i ,i»;iii pctfect 
llfeiUtlv’l \ 

“ Vovdi-iez-rSou^ ‘ qi£ih mouHHf 
•'VVouhl .you liiive him die sakl the 
Doctor, parodying* with a comical 
emphasis the delivery of Jojinn,y, ivho 
hiwi taken the part of the father of 
the Iloratii. 

“ I know j'ou are exc(*,llent at a 
joke,” retorted Pelletier, wdioS(‘ 
vexation \\as rapidly turning to 
linger; “but yon know that I aiii 
not acctistoincd to serve as a butt. 
J?e good enough to s])eak seriously. 
Is it true thut Pouehereau was nev('r 
iii'danger V” 

“ In groat danger, on the contrary. 
Was ho not about lighting you i*” 

“So that. -wlieu you sent 'him lo 
!Nie-e — r— V” 



pArf at 'Hin' «hforthnAto AW 
nty^fted rlvAl is «o humiUiiting, thatt-? , 
yaaiity his Staiito^ ^ 

hhi rhid feon!|pbiih% 

mentloiiin^' the Madttnih * 

lionehot^Ah^ , T^e Doctor ’ 'umt^od'' 
hiS'^ei*yo, auiVlisteufMl ttt the offiocaTs,* 
deHance Vttbttio amne ^tran^tiiil 
wUiclt had previously played upon liis 
countenance. " 

“My (leau Captaiir,” he said, “\t 
this moment you would particularly 
Jil^c^ to pass your good sv^ord through. ' 
iny body", or to lodge a ball in my 
—for, in considomtiou of our ola 
Irioiidship, I presume\you would spare' 
niy head. Von shall have the opjx)i'- . 
Inulty, if you jiositiyely insist upon It. 
lint if you kill uk*, who will arrange 
your marriage with JMadeunusellc ' 
NanteiiilV” . 

l*elletier stared at his adversary 
with an astonished look, wdn'ch rc- . 
doubl(*,d the I)(rctor's good huiQOur. , 

“ Who is Mademoiselle Nanteuil? ” 


“ It was to ]u*^vont the dnel. P.s 
a idiysician, 1 watch- over the iiealth 
<>f my clients ; luid it was niy duty to 
]U’es(‘rve Boiichcreau from your .sword, 
which is said to be a ba-rible malady.” 

“ One of which you Avill perhaps 
have to c!ire. yourself before very 
long,” exclaimed the Captain, eom- 
pletely exiis])erated by the Doctor’s 
coolnes.s^. “ '^I'he. idiot Douchereau 
may die of fear, or of any thftig else. 
I certainly .shall not do him the 
Jioiiour to meddle ’with him ; hut you, 
my friend, .so skilled in sharp Jests, i 
shall be ghul to .see if your valour 
e(|uals your wk." 


be at hist said, his voice involuntarily’ 
.sofrening. ^ • 

“ An amiable heiress whom T attend, 
although .she is in perfect health ; who 
lias t^vo hundred thousand francs in 
]K>.sses.^ion, as much more in pcrspec*^ 
tive, and >vho, if an intelligent friend- 
undertook the negotiation, wOuld con- 
.sent, I think, lo bestow lier hand ' 
and fortuii(i upon a good-lookibg 
jellow like yourself.” 

“Confound this IMagniau-J ” said 
the (’ajitain, taking the Doctor’s arm, ^ 
‘Mt is iuipos.sible to be angry with ' 
him.” 
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BELISARniS, — WAS HE BLIND ? 


. .:The name of Belisarius is more gc- 
jse^lly knowu through tho medium of 
the novel, the opera, and the print- 
shop than by the pages of history. 
Procopius, Gibbon, and Lord JWahon 
have^done less for his universal popu- 
larity than some unknown Greek ro- 
Mncer or ballad-singer in the middle 
ig|ea. Onr ideas of the hero are invo- 
luntarily connected witli tho figure of 
E tall old man, clad in a ragged nuin- 
tlc, Avith a .stout ataif in lii.s loft liaiid, 
and a platter to receive an obolns in 
his riglit, accompanied by a fair boy 
gras])ing In's tattered gal*iiicnts, and 
oarefully guiding his step.s. 

We shall noAv venture to investi- 
gate the relationship between the Be- 
lisarius of romance, and the Belisarius 
of history ; and we belicve'we, shall be 
able to lu’ove that the Iristoricul hero 
(Jied in full possession of his sight 
several centuries before the birth of 
bis blind namesake, the hero of ro- 
mance ; that ho was not more directly 
related to the unfortunate sullerer, 
than our diai'eputable acquaintance 
Don Juan of the opera, was to the 
gallant and presumptuous Don Juan 
of Austria, the hero of Lepanto ; and 
that ill .short, as avc say in Scotland, 
there was no connexion but the name. 
In this case, however, tho connexion 
has proved a . pretty close one ; for a 
noble, accomplished and accurate 
English historian, Lord Mall oil, in his 
*‘Life/ of Bolisariiis” has considered it 
sti’oiig enough to advance a jilca of 
identity between the waivior of liis- 
toiy and the beggar of romance. 

Such an authority renders the la- 
bour of bru.shiiig tlic dust from a few 
volumes of Byzantine Chronicles to 
U8 “ a not ungrateful task ; ” and 
^oue that Ave .hope will not prove cn- 
^itireJy Avithout interest to our readers. 

’ 'Our object is to re-establish the truth 
of history, and to restore to some 


Greek Walter Scott of the middle 
ages tiie whole merit of constructing 
an immortal tale, Avhicii for oenturiew 
has tinged the stern annals, of the 
Eastern* empire Avith an unwonted 
colouring of pathos. Lord Mahon 
has so fairly stated lii.s case, that we 
believe liis candour has laid criticism 
to sleep, and his readei*.s have gene- 
rally adopted his opiniop.s. . 

Tlie truth is, the Bchsarius of his- 
tory, the bold and splendid general of 
Justinian, is a hero of the Roman em- 
pire, of tho Eastern or ByzautiiiC/ 
empire, if you please, but still liislori- 
cally a Ronuiu licro. Now, on the 
other hand, the Belisarins of romance, 
llui vision of a noble victim of impe- 
rial iugVatitiule, is a creation of Greek 
genius, of modem Greek genius, if you 
prefer adding the dejirccia ting epithet, 
but still of Greek gcniiitl placed in its 
imdying o])positiou to Roman pOAver. 

We must now introduce to our 
readers tho BoUsarius of lustory as 
he really livexl, acted, and sulYercd. It 
is not necessary for this purpose to 
recite his military exploits. -They 
av(^ described in tile immortal pages of 
Gibbon, ami minutely detailed in the 
accural biograpliy by Lonl Mahon. 
It Avdll sutticc for our purpose to col- 
lect a few^ authentic sketches of his 
personal conduct and character, ami 
some anecdotes of hi.s style of living, 
from the Avorks of his secretary Pro- 
copius, tlic last cla8.sic Greek writer, 
and an historian of no mean merit. 

Belisariu,s Avas born in the city of 
Germania, a metropolitan sec on the 
frontiers of the Thracian and Illyrian 
nations.* Thus, though strictly speak- 
ing ho Avas ncitlier a Roman nor • a 
Greek, he considered himself, and 
w^as considered by his contemporaries, 
a Roman, .riio dialect of the inlia- 
bitants of Thrace and Illyria is sup- 
posed stiU to possess a representative 


* dPnioojjks de Bello VandalicOfMh, i. c. 11. G1 duon(vo1. vii.p. 161. note says 
. thht hii could not find the Germania, a -metropoliB of Thrace, mentioned by Alemamii, 
'any* civil or eodesiaalical lists of the provinces and cities. Alemanni's authority 
'<!®iay be found in Notitice Qv<Bc,orwn JSJpwoojJirtitHWijWhereGerinaina is the sixty-se’^nth 
'JQIPtropolitan see dependent on the Patriarch of Constantinople. — (Oxfinifs de offioiie 
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In the modern Alt)anian ; but in tlic 
time of Justinian, the language of the 
liighcr clas8(?s in the cities was Latin, 
and there can be no doubt that Beli- 
tiaj’ius spohe both Latin and Greek 
with equal fluency.. As far iis rac(' 
was concerned, it seems, however, 
tolerably certain, that he was more 
closely allied in blood to ScaudcM'berg 
and Mlaoulis than to Scipio or Kpa- 
mifiondas. As he was a man of rank 
and family, ho became an officer of 
the imperial guard at an early age.* 
Jiis tall and^ vigorous frame, smooth 
and haiidso*mc fa(M5, joined to a 
smoothi.T tongue, a calm and eqnal^le, 
•disposition, and a stout deart, made 
him the very man to rise rapidly in 
the Roman service. Accordingly, as 
eaii;)f as the year 52(), he appears in a 
high military confmand.t Like Marl- 
borough, to whom he bears some r4j- 
.semblancJ in personal chani^’tcr, he 
strengthened his i)Ositiou at court by 
marrying the Lady Antonina, the 
beautiful favourite of tlic Empress 
Theodora, though she was as tierce a 
shrew as the OiicJiess Sarah, and 
whenew'lthal not vso modest, if we give 
credit to liei* husband’s secretaiy. 

It "was the i’ashion at the llorsc- 
giiards of Oonstantinople during the 
rcigii of Justinian, to encourage bar- 
barian usages in mintaiw affairs. 
Hussars from the country of the 
Gepids, cuirassiers from Armenia 
and the ancient scats of the Goths, 
and light cavalry from the regions oe,- 
cupied by the linns, wore the favourite 
bodies of trooi)s. I'lic young nobles 
of the Roman empire. adoi)ted tin*, 
uniforms of these regiments; woi*clong 
hair, inlaid armour, and tight nether 
gannerits, and never coiid<*scended to 
invest their pcusons in tlie* modest 


m 

equipments of the old Roman dragoons, 
or of the modern legionaries wlio.so 
ranks were ofl5cercd by mere pro- 
vincials. 

The reasons which compelled the- 
imperial government to prefer foreign 
mercenaries to native troops wew 
based at lii-st on pj'inciplcs of internal 
j)olicy, and at last on absolute neces- 
sity . Augustus feared the Homah 
senators fuud knights ; Coustaiitinc 
had not the meams of paying for good 
Roman soldiers ; and Justinian coidd 
not have found a siilfident number of 
suitable recruits among the citizens of 
his wide-extonde<l empire. . The 
pivot of the administration of Im- 
jicrial Rome, as of Jiq)erial Britain,'' 
wjis the trcasuiy, not the Horsc- 
giianlsl The taxes i)aid by the 
•citizens filled that treasury; but a 
soldier was (‘xempt from taxation ; 
('onseqnently, it became a measure of 
unavoidabhj necessity on the part 
of the Roman government to prevent 
citisiens cscajiiug their financial bur- 
ilens by becoming soldiers. ' Had the 
citizens got possession of ai*ms, Rome 
could not have roiuaincd a despotism. 

On the other hand, tlic system of 
Roman tactics rendered it necessary 
to procure military recruits of a de- 
gree of physical strength far above 
the average standard of mankind. 
Wh(m the population of the empire 
had bemi divided into two widely 
separated social classes of wealthy 
citizens nud poor cultivators, serfs, Or 
slaves, the supply of recruits furnished 
by Uie richest portions of the empire 
became very small. The danger of 
employing foreign barbarians, who 
remained isolated amidst an innumer- 
abl(5 population, and surrounded by 
liuncb*cds of walled towns, manned 
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Manual EcdeticB et Aulcc ConstantinopolUaniJB, p. ed. Paris.) It is probable that 
the'oity Germane of the Edifices of Procopius (iv. is the same as Germania. 
There was a fort in its territory, called Germas. De jEdif. iii. 4. Germauos is 
etill a favourite ecclesiastical name with the Greeks. • There is a place on the Gulf 
of Corinth, in the territory of Megara, with splendid remains of the military archi- 
tecture of an ancient burgh, now called Porto Germano, the ancient JEgosthenm.'^ 
{Leake's Travels in Northern Greece^yoi. i. p. 405.) Herodotus mentions Germanii, 
r» 5 ^v«M,as an agricultural tribe of Per^ihns in the time of Cyrus . — {CliOf 125.) These 
various Germans and Germanians can hardly be blood relations of our Germany or 
Deutschland. , • . 

* Lord Mahon's Life of BelUarius, p. 3. Procopius de Bello Vand. iL 6. 

i* Procopius de Bello Persioo,u 12. Clinton's Faeti Romanu. From this 
Procopius was the oflicial secretary of Belisarius. 



' by thifeir' imxi municipal '^iard», was 
evidently less than that of eutnisting 
' legions of slaves' with arms, and 
teSohing them habits of combination 
"end discipline. The servile wars, 

- TVhieh inflicted a mortal wound on the 
lEepublic, would have been renewed, 
and would probably have soon de- 
stroyed the Empire.* 
it is customary with historians to 
discourse on the impolicy of tlic 
Koman emperors in em])loyiiig bar^ 
barian mercenanes; but the fact is, 
that their fliiariecs did ut)t admit of 
their purchasing the thew^and sinews 
required for the service any wIkm'c 
but among the barbarians, i'ho st's- 
tem certainly answcu'cd admirably for 
the imperial government. It ujdiehl 
tlie Osars and the 

^‘terror of the Konjau- arms for inon^ 
than a thousand years ; and it miglit 
.have rendered Homo immortal had 
she not committed suicide. 

If the system really be so bad as it 
Js often represented, it seems strange^, 
tlmt it should have been adopted 
with ail its -imperfections in llritisli 
India. J3ut the truth is this ; the 
raerccnavies of thc^ Homan armies 
were more faithful to tlieir contract 
than the emperors. It is by sove- 
reigns and ministers of state, not by 
generals of mercenaries, that eminrcs 
are prepared for destruction. Our 
'Indian empire is always in greater 
danger from a conceitxid Foreign sccre- 
tai*y or a foolisli (jovoriior-gencral 
than from a rebellion of the native 
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troops. If our administration be only 
as wise as that of Imperial Home, 
somewhat more just, and a great deal 
less avaricious, tlicre seems no reason 
wliy a British govenimeut should rule 
at Calcutta for a shorter period than 
a Homan one at Constantinople. Tho 
laws of Home still survive' in the 
courts of justice of the greater part of 
Europe; the* spirit of tho l^oinan Re- 
public breatliesj at the ])reseiit hour, 
in full energy in the Papal councils ; 
and arc wc to suppose that the insti- 
tutions of a more Catholic ])hilan- 
thropy, in the })rogrcss *of develop- 
ment under tlic British constitution, 
are loss capai)le of accpiiriiig an iuher- 
eiit vitality ? 

The age of Belisarius was deeply 
imbued with tJie military spirit of tho 
middle ag(‘s ; and llelisariu's Avas him- 
self as proud of his accomplishmcnls 
as a djy-iiig horseman, a gmod lance, 
and a stout boAvman, as of his mili- 
tary science. Cavalry was the 
favourite portion of the nipiy in his 
day, and he shared in the general con- 
tempt felt for infantiy. Tho horsemen 
w(U'e sheathed in complete steel and 
their helmets, bi'east-]>lates and shields, 
AV(ire impenetrable oven to thii shafts 
of the Persians, AvliO (lre\A' their bow- 
strings to the right cjir, ai^ tlirow dis- 
credit on the prow(‘ss of the Homeric 
archers. t Tlui Homan ollicers, a.s 
mii.st abvays be the ca.sc'Avlievo cavalry 
is the principal arm, AA cre rcinarkabfc 
ibr i)ej*.sonal corn-age and impetuous 
daring; and perhap.s- iH the whole 


* A good soldier can only be formed from men between eighteen and forty years of 
age. 19 ancient times it required more .strength to make a soldier than in modern. 
The demand for such men, in an improving state of society, makes them too valiiablo 
to be expended on the game of Avar, and hence dc.spots in civilised ages are com- 
polled to use an inferior class. Good troops must always be biglily paid. A good 
heavy-armed soldier, in ancient Greece, had half the pay of bis captain. The pay of 
the celebrated English archers, in the middle ages, was extremely high ; as it 
required the Service of a brave and vigorous yeomanry to give, that corps -the 
efficiency it displayed in so many hard-fonght battles. — {TJallam^s ComtUution^ 
Hhistm'y of England^ ch. ix. a-oI. 2.) Lord Brougham, hoAvever, overrates l3ie' 
Tay of a mounted areher, in* making it equal to thirty shillings of our money’* 
a^day.'<~^(Po2ieica| Pkilosophgy part iii. p. 237 ) 
f QihhQu'B BeoUne and ‘ Fallf vii. lO'G. It is impossible to resist transcribing 
Gibbon’^ note. , v , 

luXv riiijfoi/. ^ 

; A/jrf* $i9e, il fuy Jlkidf iv. 124-125. 

^How concise r- how just — how beautiful is the whole picture ! I see tlie -attitudes 
of the archer^I hear the twanging of the bow,” The flgurea of the archers in the 
■/Eginetan marbles at Munich, admirably illustrate the genius of Homer and the 
taste of Gibbon. • . 
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annak of Rome there cannot bo found 
another period in which headloi^ 
msliueaa was so universally the cha- 
racteristic of the generals of the 
Boman armies.' 

The favourite position of Bolisariiis 
on the field of battle was to figure like 
Bichard Ctt‘ur-de-Lion as a colonel of 
cuirassiers, not like Marlborough, to 
perform the duties of a.conimandcr-iii- 
chiof. Procopius prefaces an account 
of one of his rasJiost combats by de- 
claring that ho was not in tlie habit 
of exposiiig^himself nnueccssarily, but 
on the occHsion in question, he owns 
that Belisari us fought too much like 
* a mere soldier in the front rank. 

Tlic whole (jotliic aiiny advancing 
to besiege Bobie liad]iassed flie Tiber 
before Belisariiis was aware that his 
troops, stationed to defend the Milviau 
bridge, had abandoned their })ost. On 
going out' to n'cciiiioitrci'lie foU in with 
the enemy. Instead of retreating, he 
led on the cavalry that atteridcid him 
to the charge. lie was mounted on 
his favoiuite charger; the Ci recks 
called it Phaliou, tlie barbarians 
Balan, from its colour : it was a bay 
with a w'liitc face. Balan was ])er- 
fectly broken to his hajid, and his 
■ armour, wrought by the skill of By- 
zantine adists, was too light to in- 
commode ^lis ])Owerfnl frame, yet 
tempered to resist the bcst-directwl 
arrow or javelin. The pcj’son of 
Bclisarius w'as soon recognised in tli(5 
Gothic army, and the shout spivad 
far and wide to the javelin -men and 
the archci’H,’ “At the bay horse! 
At the bay horse ! ” .riie bravest of 
the Gothic chiefs placed their lances 
in rest, and rushed forward to boar 
down the Homan general. The guards 
of Bclisarins, in that trying hour, 
showed themselves w'orthy of their 
own and their general’s fame. .They 
closed lip by his side so w'cll as to 
leave him only a single enemy. It is 
ridiculous- to attempt describing a perr 
soual jcncountei* tliirteeii centuries 
after t|io event. The duties of Pro- 
eopftis did not place him at the elbow 
of BelisaHus at such an hour, and 
tiveii if he had "been there he could 
have seen but little of what othci's 
tvere about. 

The result of the encounter is 


matter of history. A thousand Goths 
fell in the skirmish, and the bravest 
of the veteran guards of Belisarlus 
perished by his side. The barbarians 
were driven back to their camp ; but 
w'hcu Bclisarius imprudently follow^ed 
them, he w as repulsed by the Gotlnc 
infantry forming before the lines, and 
the Homans were compelled to make 
a precipitate r-ctreat. They galloped 
back to the gates of Home closely 
^pursued by fresh squadrons of Gothic 
cavalry. But as they reached the 
walls ill disorder, the garrison re- 
fused to open the gates, fearing lest 
the Gotlis might force their w^ay into 
the city with the fugitives, aiidbeliev- 
ing that Bclisarius had perished in 
the battle. There was now nothing 
left for the coinmaudcr-in-chief but 
to form a small sqnadovn of his faith- 
ful guards, and make a desperate ami 
sudden charge on the advancing 
Goths. The manunivre w'as exe- 
cuted with coiisiimmate-sldll, and the 
leading ranks of the enemy worn 
broklMj, thrown into contusion,, and 
forced back on tlie succeeding squad- ^ 
rons by the impetuous chai'gc. *TJie ' 
cry siiead -that the garrison had made 
a sally ; the obscurity of evening was 
commencing, the (roths commcncod 
their retreat ; and Belisariiis and^^hls 
wearied troops were at last allowed 
to enter Homo. In this desperate 
encounter, tiicir respective enemies 
allowed that Belisariiis w^as the brav- 
c.st f)f the Homans, and Wisand of the 
Goths. I’he Homan general escaped 
without a wound, but the valiant 
Goth, borne down in the comba*. 
aroiuul the jicrson of Bclisarins, W'tts 
left for dead on the field, wlierc he re^ 
mained all tlie next day, and it was 
only on the tliird morning, in talking 
np his body for interment, that ho was 
discovered to be still alive. He re- 
covered from his wounds and lived 
long afterwards.* . . 

Bclisarius, unlike the noble baroas 
of more .modern days, who w'ere all 
pride and presumption in their iron 
shells, mounted on their dray horses, 
but useless w hen dismounted, did not ' 
disdain to add to his knightly accbm** 
plishments that of a most skilfU 
archer. This skill saved Bopue Ip a ' 
dangerous attack. When GoDm 


Procopius de BcUo GoUkko^ i. c. 18. 
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jliVanceCt their movable towers against legion ; and he made use of a singular 
the walls, drawn forward by iiinumer- method of obtaining the great mili- 
able yokes of oxen, Belisarius, plac- tary advantages to be derived from, 
ing himself on ■ the ramparts, ordered the possession of a body of the best 
the gamson to allow the towers to infantry. At tlio battle of Kallinikony 
advance unmolested by the machines when his cavalry was broken by tho 
to within bow- shot. Then taking up iron-cased horseinoii of J*ersia — the 
a long bow, which might have graced renowned ^tapltrahtoi, or original 
the hand of Robin Hoojtl, and choos- steel lobsters — tho Roman general, 
ing two shafts of a yard in length, he with the genius of a »Scipio or a 
drew tho bowstring to his ear, and Oa\sar, saw that tlie steadiness of a 
shot his shaft at ihc tower.* The. body of infantry could alone save his 
CrOthic captain,' who was directing its army. He immediately ordered the 
movements from the siiiiimit, iiad heavy lancers of his own guard to 
trusted too much to the workmanship dismoiiiit, and form square before, the 
.df his Milan armour. The fabric was leebler and less i)erfcctly cqnip})cd 
not equal to that of Byzantium. The soldiers of the legions of the line, 
shaft pierced him -to the heart; he With this plialaiix, presenting its 
tottered a momcjit on the edge of the closely ^serried shields * and long 
tower, and then fell headlongforward. lances to tlio repeated charges of the 
The second shaft brought down kaktp/iraktoi^ lie foiled every attack 
another Goth. * Belisarius then of the victorious Bersians, and saved 
ordered his archers to shoot at the his ariny,J: 

oxen, which soon fell, pierced by a Belisarius, however, accpiired more 
thousand arrows ; and the towers that favour at the court of rlustinmii, and 
the Gothic army counted on to cnablcr secured the personal jiffectioii of the 
them to make a general assaulf, re- Kmperor mf)i’e* by slaughtering tho 
mained immoA^able until the Romans pco])le of Oonslantiiiople in a city 
could burn them.* rebellion, originating out of tlfe 

Belisarius, fond of cavalry, seems to factions of the CMrciis, than by his 
haveovevlooked,uay, even to liavcno- exploits against tho distant enemies 
glected, the disciidine of the Roman of tho empire. 'I'he (liVair was called 
infantry. While . besieged in Rome, tho Day of Victory. TIk^couc waB 
he defended the place by a scries of repeated on the 4.th of October 17[r6, 
cavalry skirmishes, and allowed all in the city of Paris, and was called 
the officers of the infantry who could the Day of the Sections.* I’he jiart of 
mount flicmselves to serve on horee- the Tliraciail Bciisarius was then per- 
back. )Somc of the native officers of funned by the Corsican J^ona parte, 
the legionaries, jealous of theirrejmta- Jn the tragedy of old, three thonsand 
tion, offered to lead their troops on <*itizens wen' massacred* by the mild 
foot. Belisarius would hardly allow Belisarius, in that of Paiis, hardly 
them* to quit the walla, and plainly three hundred perishctl by the inex- 
C3tpresscd his want of confidence iii orablc Napoleon, 
the 'Roman infantry on the field of The personal conduct of Belisarius 
battle, while he sliowed his utter is presemted to us under two totally 
tsontempt for the city militia, by keep- different points of view, in the works 
ing it carefully shut up within the of his Secretary Procopius. In the 
walls. The battle in which the authentic liistory of the Persian, Van- 
infantiy took pari proved unsuccess- dal, and Gothic wars, he appears as 
ful; hut the oflicers who led it died the commander-in-chief of the Roman 
bravely', sustaining the coinjl)at after armies, his actions arc narrated* by a 
the cavalry had fled.t Roman historian, and his conduct is 

Yet Belisaiius knew well how to held up to the admiration of Roman 
appreciate the tactics oT the old Roman society. In the secret history, on tho 



, * de Bello GoUJiicio, i. c. 21.* f Ibid* 28-29. 

t This firngwlar military manoeuvre was repeated more. than once by Roman 
generals, shows how admirably the troops were drilled in what are called the 
degenerate days of the Roman* armies.-— (Finlay’s Greece under the Jtomans, p. 24 G.) 
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oontraiy, . vre have, it is true, the 
mme man described by the same, 
author, but the work is addressed, to 
the Greek race, and not to their 
Koinan nilcrs, and it presents Bcli- 
sarius as the instrument of a co»‘nipt 
and tymniiiciil court, engaged in plun- 
dering tlie people, while crouching 
under the oppression [of which Ik; was 
the minister. I'hc liistory of Proco- 
pius was written for Ukj libraries of 
the Byzantine nobles; the am^cdotes 
for the clubs of the Greek people. 
Tlrcmgh composed in tin*, same lan- 
guage, they belong, not only to two 
ditferent classes of literature,/ but even 
to tlui literature of two ditha-cat races 
of men.^ 

Belisariiis was a fortunate, as well 
as a great general, liis victories over 
the Vandals and the Goths prove bis 
military talents; but the sf)Octa<jlc of 
their kings, Gelimcr and Witigos, 
the representatives of tlic* dreaded 
Geuseric and the mighty Theoderic, 
walking as captives tlirongli the streets 
of Comitaiilinople, made a deejuu* iui- 
pressiun on men’s minds tliau the 
slaughter of the bloodiest battle. 
Nor was tlie restoration of the sacred 
plate of the "I’emple of the Jews to 
the city of Jerusalem, an event of less 
importance, in a superstitious age, 
than the destruction of a barbarian 
monarchy. Among the spoils of the 
Vandals af Cartilage, Belisarius had 
found in the treasury those samed 
vessels Avhich/ritiis, nearly five een- 
turics before, had cari-ied away to 
Boine frpin the ruins of Jerusalem. 
Genserierhad transported these relics 
to Africa, when he plundered Home 
in the year 455. Justinian ^\as 
generous enough to rcyivo the 16ng 
forgotten Gcremoiiy of a* Roman tri- 
nm])h in order to augment the glory 
of Belisarius ; and the sacred plate of 
tlie Jews was exhibited to the people ’ 
of Constantinople amidst the pomp 
of the gorgeous pageant. I'lie emperor 
then commanded them to bo removed 
to Jerusalem, to be pnjserved in a 
Christian church. t 
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The restoration of the sacred spoils 
of Jerusalem rcndci'cd the name of 
Belisarius renowiiexl in the fcastern 
world, far beyond the bounds of the 
Uomau empire ; the glory of refusing 
the throne of the Csesai-s of the west,^ 
amazed the barbarians of Europe as 
far as the filiation of the Gothic and 
Germanic races extended, llie gloiy^ 
of being deemed worthy of the empire/ 
w'as eclipsed by the singular display 
of }>ersonal dignity which could re- 
*fusc the lM>iiour. When Belisarius* 
■was on the eve of putting an end to 
the (iothic monarchy by the conquest 
of Ravenna and the capture of 
Witigiss, the Goths, reflecting on 
f heir nalioual position in the days of 
Alaric and Theoderic, when they were, 
only the soldiers of the empire, ofFered. 
their submission t<f Belisai'ius, and 
invited him to assume the digiiit}^ of 
Emperor of the West. Belisarius 
n^fiised the ofler. ^lle had seen in his 
Itidiau eam))aigns, that the (xotliic 
nobles of Hill}' >\"ero up. longer the 
same soldiers as tlie Gothic merep- 
iiaric.s of the imperial armies.^ Thp 
merit of refusing the empire must 
Jiavc boon deeply* felt by Justinian; 
but the jealousy excited by the re- 
nown,. whi(‘,U conferred the option Of 
accepting such power, gradually 
eilaced tin' impression of that nnuit 
ill the breasts both of tlie feeble 
emperor, ami of his' energetic aud 
auibifiouseonsorf, I’hcodora. Though 
Belisarius loved money aud splendour, 
aud lidd more of Pomjiey than (Jaasar 
in Ins character, still the boldest 
cabinet ministQr must have felt th.4 
ho could no longer safely be en- 
trusted with the whoJo military po, wet 
of the em))ire. Though liis fidelity 
remained inviolable, a seditious army 
could compel him, even if unwilling, 
to become its instrument. From the 
day, therefore, that Belisarius refused 
the Empire of the West, a cloud fell 
over his military career. It was • 
terminedby the imperial administra- 
tioiiuevei’ again to eiitriist him with u 


* — - — 

* The best edition of the works of Pfocopius is that published at Bonn in the neW 
Corpus Scriptorum Byzantinw liistorioe commenced under the auspices of NiebuHr. 
It is edited by W. Dindorff, aud contains a corrected text with various readings, ikihd 
repent of the notes o| Aleinanni on the Secret History. 3 vols. Bvo. 1833-8. y 
f Procopius de Bello Vandalica, ii. c. 9. ’• * 

i Procopius de Bello Gotthico,ii. ty^s 
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fcHKsft jsiffficientto proceed in a career * the debts of Ca?sar.t ‘ Belisarins, like 
ofcbuqilest. ^ .a noble Roman, availed himself of 

Jit % needless to dwell on the his commands in Africa, and Italy, 
niifitary events of the life of Beli- to become niastef* of sums equalling 
, sarins. Lord Mahon states it as the in amotant the inighty accumulations 
purpose of his worlt, to show liow the of extortion collected by the consuls 
genius of one man averted the dangers, , and proconsuls of old„Roin«^ when 
and corrected the defects, which he- they plundered Syria, Kgypt, Pontus, 
set the tottering empire,* Gibbon, and Aniieiiia. Of this, wealth lleli- 
in gorgeous plirase, exalts him to the sarius made no inconsiderable display 
dignity Qfl)eing the Africanus of New when at Constantinople. He passed 
Rhme; and speaks of the Roman 'along the si reels, and a i)poarcd in the 
armies as being animated by tlie Hippodrome, attended by a numerous 
spirit of Belisarins, one of those and brilliant suite of Gothic, Vandal, 
heroic names which arc familiar to and Mauritanian^ chiefs, mounted on 
-everj^ age and to every iiatitni.t the finest horses, and clad in the 
But ]f history is to be coihposed from richest armour, that wealth could 
the facts recorded by hislorians, command. In tlie days of his great- 
rather than from their opinions and ost prosperity, his own guards ninonnt- 
thebr distribution of flattery and ed to 7000 horsemen; and tliey 
censure, it mnst4)c owned that Beli- were more formidable from their <Us- 
sarius was onl}^ the greatest in a (‘ipliije and military ex])eriencc than 
constellation of gallant w^arriors. from their nmnbers. To this band of 
IJilbud, Gemianos, and Salomon, well-trained veterans, he owed many 
were his worthy companions ill arms ; of his victories over the Goths in 
and the eunuch Narsos was all bnt ltaly.§ 

his equal as a general, and greatly 'fho civil administration of Belisa- 
his superior as a statesman. rhis was never very successful, llis 

Wc must now turn to examine tlic bad finaneial management involved 
personal conduct of Belisarins. Ihi* his African army ill revolt; arid in 
was* uufortiinalely too mneh under Italy he overiookod disorders, which 
the influence of his beautiful wife, at Iasi produced indisci))liue- in his 
though she was a few years 'older own ranks, and famine among tlio 
than her husband. Her close friend- Italians. The. exi>ense, of supporting 
ship wit Ii the Empress Theodora, her his cohorts pf personal guards, and 
talents, her bold character, and tlie the necessity of se 4 curiiig rile servict*s 
devoted attachment she displayed to of the most cxiiericnced and boldest 
Belisarins, excuses Iiis too servile troopers in this chosen corps, induced 
affection. She embarked with him him to wink at in-egnlarities in Africa 
in the African expedition, fhoiigh and Italy^ that ho would have been 
Procopius says that the boldest obliged to punish severely near Con- 
Roman generals fcaved*thc enterprise ; stautiiiople or in (ireceb. At Abydos, 
arid she accompanied, him in Italy, he had onlered two I-luus of the mer- 
In t^'^ historical works of Procojiins, eenary cavalry to be hanged for com- 
she is represented as an excellent mitting a murder; at Rome, he ran 
v^ifo ; in his secret libel, as a shame- 'the risk of being murdered himself in 
less and profligate woman, the midst of a council of war, by one 

The presence of the Lady Antd- 'of his generals, from having neglected 
nina at Carthage and Rome, com- too long to eli(*ek the rapacity and 
pelled Belisarius to keep up a sjflendid injustice every where |)erpetrateil,uii- 
and expensive court. The commander- der the sanction of his authority.* 
in-chief was fond of wealth, Antonina His own pmsoiuil coDt^uct, and the 
of ^lendour. The fortunes of private ; manner in which he govemed Italy^ 
indivlduais were still enormous, and' cannot be better Illustrated than "by 
rivalled the wealth of Crassus and' two examples recorded, not in the 


- iB/ JSelisariu8, p, 1. f Decline md Fall, vol* vii.dd^ 

IMpnasMB was iii the habit of sayings that no man was ridi who could not maintain 

ftiLitirttkY. , * 

* Frocopivt de Bello Gotthico., iii. 1, 
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secret libel, but ia the public histoiy 
of his secretary Procopius. 

Bobsarius ileposod tlio Pope of 
Koiue, as well as the Kings of the 
Vandals and tlic Goths. Tlio ac- 
count Procopius gives us of this ex- 
traordinary act, is conveyed in so 
few and in* such cautious words, that 
it is necessary to notice theii* brevity. 
“The l*o])e Silvcriiis was suspected 
of holding treasonable coniiniinication 
with tlie Goths, who at that time bc- 
.sieged Koine. Belisarius seized him, 
and banished him to Greece.”* But 
even if the fact that Pope Silverius 
had really held treasonable commiini- 
catioii with the Goths, be admitted, 
still the manner in which he mus 
condenmed by Belisarius affords irre- 
fragable. evidence of the injustice of 
his civil administration. 

As the repnvsentalive of the 
emperor, Belisarius held a court 
with nil the i)omj) of a smereigii 
prince. Yet when the Pope, accom- 
jMinied by his clergy, presented him- 
self at the piilace to answer the sum- 
iiioiis of the imperial licuteuaut, he 
was compelled to enter alone into the 
cabinet, where the affairs of Italy 
were decided by the governor-gene- 
ral. In this hall of audience, the 
Pope found Belisarius seated, while 
Antonina was reclining on a sofa, in 
the midst qf the assembly, and taking 
an ac-tive part in the business trans- 
acted. It was slie, and not Belisarius^ 
who interrogated tlie poiitill’. The 
generars wifodns lilted fljc representa- 
tive of Saint Peter with rei)roaches, 
Mhile the general remained a* silent 
si)ectator of the lady’s an-ggancc, and 
did not even investigate the evidciico 
of the Popc^i guilt. Prejudged by 
the suspicions of Belisarius, and con- 
demned by the anger of ^ntonilia, 
BUverius was allowed no opportii- 
iiity of repelling the accusations 
brought against him. In the very 
in-csQiicc of tlie commainh'V-in-chief, 
his pontificjil robes were torn off; and 
as lie was hurried away, he was 
hastily covered with . the garb of a 
monk, and immediately, embarked 
for Greece, to die an e^ile. 


Now, . whether it be true or wot. 
that Belisarius and Antonina per- 
secutod the Pope t6 gratify the re- 
venge of Theodora, who had vainly. - 
demanded his approbation of an hoi*e- 
ticai favourite, or that they commit- 
ted tills act of injustice to jjarticipatn 
in a large bribe paid by his successor, 
there can be no doubt that, the man- 
ner of tlie l^ope’s coiidemnaliou,* with- ' 
out tiial, laust Jiave destroyed all 
confidence in tlie justice of Bolisaiius 
throughout rtaly, and from this mo- 
ment every calumny against Iiis ad- 
riiinistration would rgadify find cre- 
dence. 

The second (‘xampltf of the arbi- 
trary guvcrnmoiil of Belisarius,, af- 
fords the moans of estimating tlie 
extent to wliicii tlie otlicers of the, 
army were allowed to carry their ' 
pccnlatioii and extortion, iws well a.s 
the total disregard of all tlie princi- 
ples of judicial administration dis- 
l>layed by the coinmander-iii-cUicf 
himself, in coiiipeHing them to dis- 
gorge th(*ir plunder. The det4ils of 
this singular event arc reported by- 
Procopius with minuteness and sim- 
lilicity, and he coucludcft his narration 
with a distinct l ondeuinatiou of the 
injustice of his patron’s cotidiict. lie 
says, w'as tlio only dishonourable 
act of his life, but adds, that in spite 
of the usual moderation of Belisarius, 
Koiistantinos was murdered.t 

Konstantinos, a Tliraciaii general, 
was one of the bravest and most 
active of the Byzantine olfiC(;rs. IIo 
led a division of the army agauist 
JVnigia and Sjioleto ; and during the 
assault of Koine by the Gotte, the, 
defence of the tomb of Hadrian h^d 
been confided fo him. He defended 
this strange fortress with gi’hat valour,, 
tliough liis proceedings have been tha 
subject of execration for the lovers, of 
ancient art cveis^siiice, as he used ^ho 
iuuunierabla statues with which .the, 
tomb was'adorned, to serve as mIssUcs. 
against the enemy 4 , 

PhTcsidliis, a Koinan of Italy, and a. 
man of some distinction, . reside4, at 
Kavelina under the dominion of .tlijj^ 
y gths. Wishing to escape from thqiip 


* Cknnpare Frocoinu^de Bello Gotthico^ i. c.25, de Fstu 

Bomanortm, p, 36; ed., Paris. ' * ' * ‘ 

f JL>e Bella GoUhicOfiUc, B, , :l: J&ief. ^ 
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power, ho fled, and songlit refuge in 
a diureh neai* Spoleto. The only 
0^’ gi'eut value he had carried 
away with him, were two aplendid 
daggers set in gold, and ricldy adorned 
■ ^with valuable gems. Konstantinos, 
hearing, of this booty, sent his adju- 
tant to take away the* daggei’s. Prie- 
sidius hastoued to Koine, and on ar- 
' riving complained to BcUsarius, who 
only requested Kojistaiitiuos to arrange 
Hie affair. Such conduct a])j)em'cd to 
'Prfiesidiiis a mockojy of justice and 
one day, as Bclisaiius was riding 
through the Agora, he laid liold of the 
rehis of the general’s horse, and called 
with a loud v^ice, “ T(5 it permitted, 
Belisarius, by the laws of tlie Koman 
«<nnpire, that a suppliant who. implores 
your protection against the barbarians 
be laundered by Koman generals V ” 
In vain the staff officers around ordered 
Prasidius to let go tlio general’s bridle, 
and Ihroatened him Avilli punishinenl ; 
he refused, until he received a promise 
from Belisaiius that lui should receive 
justice. There is something truly 
Oriental in all this, and very little in 
accordance with the principles of -the 
Justinian code : the jiromise of Beii- 
sarius is considered of more value 
than the laws of the empire, lie 
appears in the character of a vknier or 
.a sultan in the Arabian Nights. 

Next day a council of the jnindpal 
officers of the army was convoked in 
^ the palace of Belisarius ; and, in the 
presence of the assembled generals, 
Konstantinos was suminoncd to re- 
store the jewelled daggers to Praisi- 
dius. ^J’he attempt to discountenance 
milltaagf license, which had so long 
been tolerated, iip^Kiarcd to the rude 
, Thracjian a parade of justice, assumed 
merely for' the puipose of imposing on 
the Italians ; he conceived, tliat while 
surrounded by his colleagues, lie 
might Safely despise linwh at he consi- 
dered to l)e a faroe. lie therefore 


refused to give up his plunder, and 
said gaily that he would rather throw 
the daggers into the Tiber than restore- 
them. Belisarius, enraged at the 
insolent Iioldness of his- proceeding, 
exclaimed, “Arc you not bound to 
obey me?” The reply was, “Yes, 
in every thing else according to the 
Emperor’s commission ; but not in 
this matter.” On receiving this an- 
swer, the commandcr-in-chicf ordered 
his guards to be summoned. The 
order astonished Konstantinos, who 
saw the affair was assuming a more 
serious aspect than he liad foresee^ 
Well aware that peculation and ex- 
tortion were not v^jry heinous offences 
ill tlio Koman armies, he immediately 
suspccUjd the existence of a project to 
ruin him for some other reason, and 
cried out, “Arc the guards ordered iu 
to murder me? ” “ No,”i!;aid Belisa- 

rius, “ only to compel you to restore 
the plunder w hich your ad jutant seized 
in the church at Spoleto.” Konstaii- 
tinos saw the commander- in -chief 
enraged, and hnew^ the Byzantine 
government well enough to feel his 
life insecure under the turn affiiirs 
seemed taking. Witli the quick de- 
termination of the daring chiefs >vhu 
then led the fierce soldiers of the em- 
pire, he resolved to secure revenge, 
and perhaps make it the means of 
escape. Suddenly drawing his sword, 
he sprang at Belisarius, and made a 
thrust at his heart. Tlie commander- 
in-chief, struck with amazement, only 
contrived to escape by jumping b,ack 
and dodging behind Bessns, a Thra- 
cian (loth of higli rank in the Koman 
army.* Konstantinos turned to es- 
cape, but was seized by^the geuerak 
Ildigcr and Valerian ; aiiJl the gcuard^ 
entering dragged him from the council 
Chamber .’to another, room, where lux 
was sliortly after murdered^ by the 
order of Bclisarius.f 
Now it must-be recollected that w'c 


' * There ia a touch of the malicious spirit of the Secret History in^e narration of 
Proe^ius^ eaased probably by some recollection of the ridiculous tSngh dangerous 
position ^ Belisarius in avoiding the stab aimed at him by Konstantinos. Tbo 
whale soen^ could hardly fail to produce a profound impression on the coolest 
spectator^ even In that age, when mflf were more accustomed to stabbing than iu 
^ our deli'^ate days of gunshot wounds. 'O H ) xanurktiyiit dxisn « itrimj 

f/xfvyuy /rxvct. — JJeUo GitU^ioo^iL 8.) Besdafi was*aa 
gr^t an extortioner as Konstantinos. — (See ibtd. iv. 13.) ** - > ^ 

T lldigor, doubtless a barbarian, from his name, was married to a, daughter of 
Ahtoniiia'by her h^st -husband. — {De lielfo Vandalico,iU 0.) Valeriam was also pro- 
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liave an acconnt of these two remark- 
able events in the life of" Bclisarina 
from an eye-witness. The vciy 
reserve of Procopins, who, in the 
affair of the Pope, omits all mention of 
Antonina, and glides over the injustice 
of the proceedings from dread of the 
feminine ferocity of the lady, and the 
priestly persecution of tlui successor 
of Silverius, who still continued to 
occupy the Papal chair when the his- 
tory was written, affords us an indu- 
bitable warrant for the accurac}' of 
the graphic dcscri])tion of the impres- 
sive scene wliich attended the murder 
Of Konstaiitinos. When the History 
of the Gothic War was published, 
many of the generals who had 
been present at the council wcre still 
living. 

These pictures of Helisarius and his 
times "are not very favourable. A 
governor-general sitting in council, 
with his wife on the sofa dirceftng the 
despatch of business, and a.cominan- 
dci*-in-cliief holding a council at which 
one of liis generals of division rushes 
at him with a drawn sword, do not give 
'us an exdltcd idea of the order main- 
tained in society during the brilliant 
conquests of Justiniaifs reign, llea- 
sonhig from analogy, it may ap])ear 
natural emough tlim; such a governor- 
general and comniaiider-in-chicf should 
end his career by having his eyes put 
out and by begging his bread. 

There was ‘another oirciimstance 
which very much increased the pro- 
bsibillty of Belisiirius djdiig a beggar. 
We do not wish deprive the talc of 
the smallest portion of the just sym- 
pathy of the latest posterity. The 
fact is, Belisarius grew enormously 
rich during his successful campaigns 
against . Gelimer and Witiges, and 
even contrived to accumulate trea- 
sures during his unsuccessful Avars 
with Oliosroes and Totila.* Like liis 
friend Bessas and his enemy Konstau- 
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tinos, as the tnirii must be spoken, he 
didmot neglect the golden opportunl** 
ties lie enjoyed of gaining golden 
spoils from all sorts of men. Nowj 
from the days of Sylla to those of 
Justinian, not to say a good deal 
earlier and later, it was the avowed 
system of Jlie financiers of Rome to 
increase the budget by confiscations. 
The Ottoman empire, heir to most of 
the vices and some of the gi aiideur of 
Imperial Constantinoplo, cherished tlie 
system as a part of its strengtli, until 
it adoi)ted the more intiful vices of 
Western Europe. Aiiastasius — not 

the ecclesiastical historian of tlie earlier 
Popes, but the hero of the ‘‘Memoirs of 
a Greek,” by Mr Thomas Hope — in 
his ratiocination on the jn'incijilcs of^ 
Ottoman finance, gives us a compen- 
dious abstract of those oflinporial Itomo 
duri ng eleven ecu turi^is, from Augustus 
to Constantine Dragoscis : — 

“ Regarding each officer of tfio 
state only ill the fight of one of. the 
smaller and more numerous reservoirs, 
distributed on distant ])omts to collect 
tlie first produce of dews, and drip^ 
and rills, ere the colicctivo mass bo' 
poured into the single greater central 
liasin of the Sultan’s treasury, you 
give yourself no trouble to check the 
dishonesty of your agent, or to prevent . 
his peculations. You ratlier for a 
Avliilc connive at, and favour and lend 
your own authority to his exactions,^ 
which will enable you, when aftev- 
Avards you squeeze him out, to combine 
greater ])rofit with a moi’e signal show 
of justice. In permitting a tomporaiy 
defalcation from your trcaLsury, yon 
consider yourselves as only kuiding 
out yoin- capital at more iisurioiia 
interest. Nine long years, wliifiiyoar 
Avork fs done for you gratuitously, you 
feign to sleep, and the tenth you wako . 
from your deeeitful slumber ; like the 
roused lion, you loo|: jisjFOUttd'^vhere 
grazes the fiitteskprey, stretch yottT 
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bably a barbarian, as he comifiandcd a division of federate cavalry in the African wai*i, 
He was general of the right wing of the Roman army under Narses at the battle of 
Taginas orLentagfo, which put an end to the life of the gallant Totila, and gave iho’ 
mortal wound to the monarchy of the Ostrogoths. — (J)<? Bdlo Gotihico^ iv, 31.) 

* Procopius would lead us to believe that a fine of 300 lbs. of gold (upwards off 
i£140,000 in specie, twice that sum in value) extorted from Belisariust^in 
was the produce of his profits daring the Asiatic campaigns of 541 and 542. Biof ii 
hr drfflcirit to k^ow what confidence ought to be placed in the details of the BeSrtb 
History. — C. 4,p.‘32, 1. 1, ed. Bonn. Glmton^a Fasti Rcmaniy p.780. ■ ^ 
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ttmple claw, crush your devoted victim, 
aad make every drop of his bloody so 
long withheld from your appetite, at 
lai»t flow into the caijacious bowels of 
your insatiable Mzne"' — (trcasniy).* 
Belisarins was certainly ’a fatted 
prey, and it is no wonder tliat his in- 
ordiiialc wealth excited the. cravings 
^ the minister of finance of the lavisJi 
•J ustinian and the 1 iixnrions Theodora. 
After his return from tlio conquest of 
Italy, he lived at (^uistantinoj>le in a 
degree of magnificence unrivalled by 
the proudest modern sovereign, llis 
household consisted, as we have al- 
ready seen, of a small army ; and as 
he was fond of parade, he rarely ap- 
peared ill public without a splendid 
staff of mounted ofiicers. llis 
liberality and his militaiy renown en- 
sured him the aiiphiuse'of the people 
whenever he presented himself among 
them. Snell wealth, such a train of 
guards, and such popularity, not nnna- 
turally excited both envy and alarm. 
Accordingly, when the nnsnCcessfiil 
issue of the campaigns against the 
Persians under Chosroes, in 641 and 
542, had diminished the popularity of 
Be1isariu.s, the Emperor seized tlic" oc- 
casion of rendering him less an object 
Of few by depriving him of a con- 
siderable number of his guards and 
great part of his treasures, f 'Hie picture 
Procopius has drawn of Belisarius in 
his disgrace, is by no means flattering 
to the general ; it rejiresonts him as a 
mean-spirited and uxorious courtier. 

It was a sti’ange spectadc and in- 
credible^ liad we not been oye-Avil- 
nesscs of thcfact, to behold Belisarius, 
deprived of all his oflicial rank, w alking 
in the streets of Constantinople almost 
aloncf. dejected, ^nelaiicholy, and fear- 
ing for his lifc.”t 
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Shortly after, Belisarius was par- 
tially reinstated in favour and sent to 
command in Italy against Totila. In 
648, he quitted that countty for the 
second time, after struggling unsuc- 
cessfully against the Gothic monarch. 
I'he jealousy of Justinian had pro-* 
vented* his receiving the supplies ne- 
cessary for cariying .on the w'ar witli 
vigour ; and the w^ant of success is not 
to be considered as any stain on the 
military reputation of Bclisajius. 
Though he returned inglorionsly to 
Constantinople, still, even amidst tho 
misfortunes of the R'othau arms in 
Italy, he had not neglected to save or 
accumulate w^oalth, and he was ena- 
bled to iiass the rest of his life in great 
if not in regal sj den dour. § 

He enjoyed the glory of hi.s earlier 
exploits, and the popularity secured 
by his equable timvperamcnt, ttiulis- 
turbed for eleven years. In the year 
559, afi incui-shul of the JIuns w^as 
])nslied forw^ard to the very walls of 
Constantinople. Tho weakness of 
Jnsliqian, the avarice of his ministers, 
and the rapacity of his courtiers, had 
iiUrodiiced such abuses in the military 
establishments of the capital, that in 
this unexpected danger the city ap- 
peared almost without a regular pir- 
rison. In this cliffictilty, all ranks,- from 
Justinian to the ]jopulace, turned to 
Belisarius as the champion (>f the em- 
pire. The aged hero, finding the ilh- 
pcrial guards useless as a military 
coiqis, sin(*e it had been con veittcd into 
a bod}" of pensioners, appointed by 
the favour of ministers and courtiers, 
and its ranks filled up withshoi)keepei*s 
and valets — asscinbled such of tho 
provincial troops and of his old guards 
as were living in the capital: || ^^Vith 
a small body of experienced veterans, 


* Aha9ta8iui% ^ the Memoirs of a Grech^hy Thomas Hope, vol. ii. 39.'5., first edition. 
The writer of these plages retneinbers reading Anastasins with singular pleasure, at 
the time of its publication. Now, after four-aiid-lwenty years’ intimate acquaintance 
with the East, and with the representatives of most of the olassc.s of men depicted in 
|he nove^ he finds that its correctness of description and truth of characte'r give it 
all the inexhaustible freshness of actual life. • " ' 

t Arcanoi, c. 4. Tom. iii. p. 34, ed. Bonn. 

' a Ibid, Toib. iii. p. 31. * § Be Bello Gotthieo, iii, 3$. * 

11 Ago^iaSyUh, v. c, 6, p. 159, ed, 'Paris. — The conversion of roy'al guards into 
oheesetnoDgers is by no means a very uncommon corruption. The dreaded Janissaries 
degdneieatod into a corporation of hucksters and green-grocers. The Hellcnid 
kingdom, founded as an incorporation of the spirit of anarchjpand despotism, by tlfo 
grahe the foreign secretaries of the three great powers of , Etatope, possesses a 
more singular body of military than even tho defunct Ottoman corps of greon- 
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and an army in. whldi fear at least 
ensured obedience to his ’orders, he 
took the field against tire Huns. 
Victory attended his standard. He 
not only drove back tlic . barbarians, 
but overtook and destroyed the greater 
part of their army. 

There was nothing of romance in 
this last campaign of Bclisaiius. He 
could no longer load his gallant guards 
to display his own, and their valour, 
in some rash enterprise. His war- 
horse, J3alan, was in its grave, and his 
own strength no longer served him to 
act the coloflcl of cuirassiers. But 
he was, pel’ll iips, all the better general 
for the cliangc ; and his niaiueuvres 
eflccted a more complete destruction 
of the Hulls, than would have resiiUcd 
from the defeat of tlicir army by the 
bold sallies of Ms youthful tactics. 

'i'he glory of the agovd hero, and 
the proofs it afforded of his great po- 
pularity and extensive authority over 
the military classes throughout tlio 
empire, again revived the jealousy of 
the court. TJic mitiisters of Jiistiiiijin 
perlnqis dreaded that the affection of 
tlio .emjjcror for his fHi’iner favourite 
might recall Belisarius into public 
life, and effect a change in llie cabinet. 
To ju’cveut this, they caluinuiated 
hiin to the feeble prince, and worked 
so liir on his timidity as to induce the 
cmiieror to witlihold those testimonials 
for great public services which it was 
(justomary to bestow. The fact tliat 
he was persecuted by the court, (Ui- 
(learcd Belisarius to the people and 
augmented the aversion of tlic 
emperor.* 
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Belisarius was now an object of 
suspicion to the government. And 
at this interesting period of his life, 
all cotein])orary history suddenly 
fails us. The events of his latter days 
arc recorded by writers who lived 
more than two hundred years after 
his deatli.t 

In the year 5(>2, a plot against the 
life of Jilstiniau was discovered, and 
Belisai’bis was accused by sonic of the 
conspirators as privy to it. The accu- 
sation was sure to please the party iH 
]K)Wor. Several of ids dependents, ou 
being put to the torture, gave evidence 
against 1dm. Ho was suspected by 
the government ; but his conduct 
during a long life rendered the charge 
iinproliable, and the Komaii law never 
]>faced any gr(;at reJiance on evidence 
cxtra4*.tcd iiy torture. J In this bitter 
hour, it must he confessed that Jus- 
tiidau treated Belisarius with more 
jnstici*. tliau he had treated the Popo 
Siheriiis. A privy council was. con- 
voked, at which fh(i principal iioblOvS, 
the jiatriareli, and some of the ofliccret 
of the im])enal household, were pre- 
seiil with tlu‘ (‘ni])erar in person. 
Belisarius was summoned, and the 
cause of the conspirators was hoard. 
Justinian was induced for a moment 
to lielicve in his guilt. The order was 
given to place, him under arrest. He 
was deprived of the guards that still 
atlciided him, his fort line was sc- 
(jucstered, ami he was confined a pri- 
soner in In’s jialuct^. jSix days after 
the lirst exaniimitiou, the busiii(‘ss of 
the conspiracy was again investigated, 
and Justinian did not retract his pre- 


grocers. It consists of officers without troops. Its inventor, Armansperg, the quiii- 
tessetieb of Bavarian corruption in Greece, culled it the Phalanx. 

* Agathias, v. ii. p. 16T, ed. Paris. 

*t* The authentic history of the last events of the life of Belisarius must bo gathered 
from Thcopliaiics, p. 201, John Malalas, p, 239, and Ccdrenus, p. 307. Though, per- 
haps, Cedrenus may be objected to as living too long after these events. Theophanos 
died in 817, at the age of GO. His ebronography ends with .the year 813. Johtt 
Malalas lived in the ninth century. The ehrouiclc of Ccdrenus ends wiih the year 
1057. 

xlvii. tit. 18. 1, s.23. — Quaestioni ffileiif non semper, nec tai|Men nun-: 
quam habendum, ooustitutionibus declaratur ; eteiiim tes est fragilis, etperioulosa,e>t: 
qum veritatem fallat. — ICvery one conversant with the social condition of the people 
of the East, (and probably it is the case under all despoliic governments,] knovrs the 
extreme difficulty of obtainiiig judicial evidence' that can be relied on, and the temip- 
tation judges inour to sanction torture. Hence the common assertion of publiq funnel 
tioaaries, that torture is absolutely iieceasary to secure the administration of 
aad of course people who require torture to persuade them to speak the truthi 
unfit for self'govorumeut and constitutional liberty. Thus falsehood and oppreeniMg 
are perpetuated, and truth kept perpetually at bay. , . 
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viious sa$plcionfik BeHBaritis was kept 
ander an-estin his own palace without 
any further proceedings being directed ' 
against him. These exam illations 
took place on the 6th and 1 1 th of De- 
cember; and the text of Malalas . 
mnat'bc received as convincing evi- 
dence that Justinian took no stronger 
measures against Be lisarius. before the 
comfncncement of tlie 3 ^ear 663.* 

On the 19th of July of .that year 
'Belisarins was restored by *riistinitin 
to all his honours. Some months of 
eOol reflection had conviiiccMl the em- 
peror, that the extorted evidence of a 
ibw dependents against an opposition 
■ leader, ought not not to outweigh the 
testimony of a long life of unstahierl 
loyalty. The i*cmainder of that life 
.was passed in tranquillity ; and in the 
month of March* of the year .665, the 
'^ patrician Belisarins terminated his 
, glorious career, and his fortune re- 
verted to the ini^>erial treasury. Such 
is the brief account which we possess 
of the last days of the coii(|ucror of 
the Vandals and the (ioths — the 
restorer of the spoils of Jerusalem — 
tlie deposer of a Pope — the destroyer 
of the tomb of Hadrian — and the last 
of tbe Romans who triumphed, leading 
kings captive in his train. f Ajitoniiui 
survived her husband, and lived in re- 
tirement with Vigilantia, the sister of 
Justinian, but in the enjoyment oi 
wealth. Before her death she rccon- 
* structod the churcli of St Procopiits, 
.which had been destroyed by fire ; ami 
it received, from her afleotion for 
Justinian’s sister, the name of Vigi- 
Jantia4 

y We must now notice the accounts 
of the modem Byzantine writer^r. 
George Cedrenus was a monk of the 
eleventh century, who has left us a 
histoiy of the world to the year 1 067. 

Ft contains many popular stories, but 


often transcribes or abridges oifleial 
documents* as well as ancient histo- 
rians. In this work we might expect 
to find any fable, generally accredited, 
concemiug Belisarius; but the account 
of his latter days is in exact confor- 
mity with those of Thcophancs and 
Malalas.§ 

John Zonaras had been Grand 
Drmigary, or First Lqrd of the Admi- 
ralty at Constantinople, before he 
retired to end his dtays in a monastery 
on Mount Athos. His Chronicle ex- 
tends from the Creation to the year 
1118, and contiiins much information 
not found elsewhere, lie is consi- 
dered as among the most valuable of 
the Byzantine historians. He men- 
tions that Belisarins was compromised 
in the plot against the life of Justinian ; 
that he was deprived of his guards and 
kept prisoner in his iiouse ; and that, 
when he died, his fortune Avas taken 
by the imperial treasury. || Conse- 
quently Belisarius Avas in possession 
of his fortune at the time of Jiis death, 
and it is possibh^ that Jiistimau may 
have been his* legal heir. IT 

The chronic# published under, the 
name of Leo Grammaticus, Avhich 
dates from the twelfth century, states 
that Belisarius, having been accused 
of plotting against the Emperor Jus- 
tinian, died of grief.** 

Such are the liistorical accounts 
which the annals of the Byzantine 
emjure furnish concerning the fate of 
Belisarius. But, attaidiod to the col- 
lection of Justinian’s laAVs, there’ is a 
rescript, Avhich would alone atford con- 
clusive evidence of the rcstomtion of 
Belisarius to all his honours, if we 
could place implicit reliance on the 
date ft bears. Unfortunately ,,Jiow- 
cver, for our purpose, the authomy on 
Avhich Cujacliis published it, is not 
sufficiently established to give satis- 


* Jonvnh j4ntiocken% cvijnomevti Malalm Uistoria Chronica^ Pars aXtera, p* 84, ed, 

\ ^ %'he<^hauim,(^mographiay p. ^01, ed. Paris. The accounts of Theophanes and 
^ lia!|]tas must compared ibgether, as tho comparison establishes the foot that they 
werMooth drawn from official sources. See also p. 202, 203, and note* 
t Qeorgim Codinus de Originibus VonstantinopolUaniSf p, 54* 
g Osdreni Compendium Historiarum, p. 387. 

$ SKeomatJ) Zonaros AnnaleSf tom. ii., p; 69. ed Psuris* 

5 This may have resulted fron^ the marriage of Joanna, the daughter of Belisariosi 
Anastasiufl, the grandson of Theodora.— JVocopii Armm,4in 4, p. 84, - 

**2jfeom8 Grammatici Chronographia, p* 132. Bonnm ; 1842* 8vo. » 
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factory authfentidty to its date. This 
date is 565, and in the month of 
March of this year Belisarius died ; 
and in the month of November Jus- 
tinian also followed him. The rescript 
speaks of Belisarius incidentally as 
our most glorious patrician;” an 
•expression incompatible with his hav- 
ing suffered any great indignity, or 
remained in permanent disgrace.* 

We must now turn from examining 
public history, to consider popular 
f(ieliijg. Belisarius, as we have already 
obsoi-vcd, Wejs the hero of the Roman 
world ; but another society existed in 
the very heart of that world, which 
hated every thing Roman. This 
soci(*ty was Greek ; it had its own 
feelings, its own literature, and its 
own church. (3f its literaiure, Pro- 
coy)ius has left us a curious speci- 
men in his Secret History, where the 
facts of his public Roman history are 
presented to the discontented •Greeks, 
riclily spiced with calumny and libels 
<ui the Roman administration. Pecu- 
liar circumstances gave the reign of 
Justinian a prominent position in the 
history of the world, as the la^^t great 
ora of Roman history, and its memory 
w^as long cherished with ft feettng of 
wonder and awe. t Wcmii^t, however, 
remark, that from the death of Jus- 
tinian to tlie accession of Leo 111. 
the Tsaiiriaii, the government of the 
Egtstern empb'e was strictly Roman. 
From the reign 6f Xeo HI, to that of 
Basil 1. the Macedonian (867) if not 
quite Roman, it was very far from 

.Three centuries after the death of 
Belisarius and Justinian, new feelings 
arose. 'I'he Greeks then looked back 
on the authentic history of Belisarius 
as they did on that of Belpio and 
— as a history unconnected with 
their own national g^ory, but marking 
tlie last conquests which illustrated 
the annals of the Roman empire, and 


affording one of those mighty named 
admirably adapted 

“To point a moral, or adorn a talc." 

Wc must now endeavour to prove 
that its use for this purpose, in the 
mauucr transmitted to us, was subse- 
quent to the acces^sion of Basil the 
Macedonian. 

Wc believe that the blindness and 
beggary of^ Belisarius, as recorded in • 
the Greclt romaucc, of wliicb the 
memory has become a part of the 
traditiou of Western Europe, was 
suggested to the novelist by the fate 
of Symbat, an Armenian noble in the 
Byzantine service, who married the 
daughter of the Caesar Bardas, the 
uncle of the Emperor Michael III. 
'^riie calastro])he of the romance is 
mentioned by tw^o writers of tho . 
twelfth century. One is the anony- ' 
mous author of a descjiption of Con- 
stantinople, who was a cotemporary 
(»f Zonaras. The otlicris JolmTzetzes, 
who wrote a rambling work consisting 
of mythological and liistorical notices 
in (ireek political, civil, or profano* 
verse, as it may l)(^ called, (versus ^ 
politici) — the epic poetry of modern 
Greece ; correctly compared by Lord 
Byron to the hcToic strain of 

“A captain bold of lialifax who lived in 

country tjUiirtors.’’ 

This poet flourished at the end of the 
twelfth century. 

The anonymous Gukle -;Book, 
relates that justinian, euv^ying the 
glory of Belisarius, put out his eyes, 
and ordercid him to ))o placed in the 
l.<auron with a bowl of earthonwat% 
in bis ham I, that the charitable niiglf 
l>cstow on him an obolus.t TJsctzes^ 
repeats the same stoiy in his learned 
doggrcl, only he gives BeiiSarius a 
wooden dish in liis hand, and stations 
him to beg in the Milion or Stadium 
of Constantinople. Biic Tzotzea, who 
piqmxl himself on his historical 


* Corpus Juris Cimlis.. . Aliaraliquot Constitutiones, ^om. ii. p. 511, ed. ster. 4to.'^ 
Primleffium pro Titionibus ex Cujao* Obss, lib. x, c. 12. In a new edi^en of the Corpus 
there is the following note :• — Hoo privilegiam edituni est in Cujae. Obss., 
fonte desumptam sit, non Indicatur, nisi quod Cnjachis a P. Galesk) Hispano se 
decepisse dicat. Non sine ratione addidit Beck, qui in App. Ck>rp. Juris Civ. ha&o > 
oonstitutionem recepit, an genuina sit, dubio non carere. 

t Creece under the Romans, p. 229.— the writer of this article may preaumd 
refer to his own authority. 

t Imperium OriefOeUe: rtudh A* Banduri, Tom. k pars tertia, AtaifUUatum Cm^ 
stantinopolUanarum, p. 7. ed. Paris. ^ ^ > 
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ittowlodgc, can.(Kdly teljs Ids readers, Oenstantinople with e^^ry possible 
that other chroiiicles say that Bclisa- indi|jpiity. ^The blind and mutilated 
lius Was restored to all his former Pegaues was compelled to walk before 
pbnoui-s.* ^ ' his friend, with a, bowl of cartlieii- 

The notices of a Greek guide-book, ware in the form’ of a censer, 'filled 
' “and the tales of a popular versifier, with sulidiur, as if burning incense to 
cowccniing a Tloinan general, ought peifiirne him. The right eye of Symr 
’ cSert^nly to be received with great bat was put out, and Ids right haud 
eatition, when they arc found to be at cut off, and in this .stixto he xvas 
^ variance with all historical evidence, placed in the Lauron, like a beggar, 
In this case, tradition cannot be ad- Avith a bowl huiig before Ids breast to 
nijttdd to have had any existence f(»r receive clmrity. I’Jirco days after, 
many centuries after the d6ath of the two rebels Avere allowed to return 
Belisarius. 'rhe .supposed tradi(joii to their hoijscs, where they were kejit 
^ is Greek, — the authentic history is jwi.sonors. Syinbat regained possos- 
" Roman. But historical evidouce. sion of his sequestered fortune av lien 
exists to shoAv that all the details Basil the Macedonian became em- 


eoricendup the blindness and beggary 
of Bclisariiis have been copie<l by, the 
authqr pf ,thc romaiiee, from civeum- 
||tau|es which occiirnid at Coustanti- 
Pi^ple in the year 8(50. 

In that year, the AriiKniian , Syinbat, 
after assisting Ids Avifi'/s cousin the 
Emperor Michael 111. (who re- 
joiced ^,^n tlie jolly epitlu‘t of the 
,X)jankard,) and the future emperor 
Basil the Macedonian, (avIio siibse- 
' qiieutly murdered his patron , tin' 
Drunkard,) to assussillall^ his oavu 
fatlier-in-law Ca'.iiar Bardas, re- 
belled against his coimcxion the 
Drunk ard.t He engaged Pegaues, 
the general of the theme of Opsikiou, 
or the provinces on the Asiatic shore 
of the Hellespont, in his rebelliou. 
Pcgancs Avas soon taken jirisoncr by 
Ifie imperial troops, and tjie Drunkard . 
ordeiicd his eyes to bo jnit out and his 
^noso tdl' be cut of, and he then sent 
to stand in the Mi I ion for tlirei' 
^ys, successively, Avith a bowl in his 
rfiarid, to solicit almfl. A month after, 
the ncAvs that Symbat Avas captured 
Was br(flight to the emperor, Avhile 
he Avas feasting in the palace of 8t 
Mamas.'* He ordered Pegaues to be 
led out to meet tlic new prisoner, 
that Symbat might be conducted into 


peror. 

Now, even if Ave admit the possi- 
bility of the politic Justinian having 
treated Belisarins as .Michael th(^ 
Drunkard ticated tlie unprincipled 
S3’mbat, stilMt is inniossihle to coin- 
])are the AA'ortls iii*Avhicli tim Guide- 
book and Tzetze.s commemorate the 
inisfortiiiies of the hero with the ngr- 
ratiA'es of the piinislimeiit of Peganes 
and Symbat, Avithout feeling that the 
former arc transcribed from tfiC latter. 

lb pfovo this, if iieccssarv, w'O could 
qnotc’thc Avordsof our authorities. The 
earliest account of the punishment of 
Pc'ganes and Symbat is given by 
Cileorgc the Monk, aB^^zantiue Avritea* 
Avhose cUroiiiele cmds Avith the year 
9:^0. Th^'chroniclc of Simeon Metii- 
phrastes, avIjIcIi also belongs to the 
tenth century, and that of lioo Gram- 
maticus, ,g[ve the same acconut, al- 
most ill the same Avords. There can 
be no doubt that jliey tire all copied 
from official documents ; the st^de is 
a rich specimen of the monastic state- 
paper abridgment.t ^ 

The state-paper style was retained 
in the roniaiicc froniAvhich the Gruide- 
book Avas copiedj^ to impress the reel- 
ing of refility on the minds of the 
people : Avliile the mention of the obo- 


* Jaanniit I'zditztB Hi^oHaruitk Variarum ChiUadea, ed. KieBSlingii^ Lipsiso, 
ia26,8vo: 

^ t SjPli Ihe Macedonian Avas originally a groom^ and owed his first step in the 
^pei^ fibvour of the Druuklrd to liis powers as a whisperer. He broke an ungo- 
vernable bodPS® belonging to the emperor^ by the exercise of this singular quality, and 
imMetod it, to^e amazement of the 'whole court, as tame as a sheep. Leo Gram- 
maticaiS says, TV »i»Tr,e-«te. tjj inf* T»u tie 

Pr. 230, ed, Bonm 

3fonachu8, p. 540. ^^inteon Met^ph, p. 449, Berlptores post Theopiha- 
ed.'^^aris. Crromm., p. 40£Ved; Paris, p. 247, ed. Bona. 
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1 iifi, an ancient coin, marked the anti(iiie sarius and J ustiiiian docs not suggest, 
dignity with which the tale was in- we have failed to coinprchend its true 
vested. The obolus had been, for spirit. In spite of its glory — pfitslc- 
eenturies, unknown in the coinage of gislative, its legJil, its military, its ad- 
<1onstantinoplc; and the word was no ininistrative, its architectural, and its 
longer in use in the public markets of ecclesiastical greatness, it was desti- 
Greece. But besides this, if the (4uide- tute of that spiritual power which 
book is to be admitted as an authority rules and guides the souls of men. 
f«>r a historical fact, it# \ cry soon It was an age entirely material and 
destroys the value of its own testi- selfish. Beligion was a mere formula : 
inou}" concerning the blindness and Christianity slept victorious amidst 
beggary of Bclisarius; for, only a few ^ the ruins of extinguished paganism, 
lines after recording his disgrace, it * Bclisarius could depose one Vope, and 
mentions ft gilt statue of the hero as sell the chair and the keys of St Betoi 
standing near the palace of (.'hake. to anotluu*, without rousing the iiidig- 
Such is fame. ’’J'kc real Belisarius, nation of the Christian Avorld. Li- 
the hero of the history and the libels bevty was an ineomprohcnsible term, 
ol' Lh*ocopius, being a Roman geu(*ral, That (mergy of individual hulcpeii- 
owes ids universal reputation to the dtmee and ])hysical force Avhich exci- 
<rrcation of an imaginary Belisarius ted the barbarians of the north to coii- 
by some unknown Greek romance- <pier the W(‘,stt*rn empire, and chablac 
writer or ballad-singer. Tlie interest the Romans of Byzantium to save tht 
of mankind in the coiirpicid^s and re- eastern, Avas sinking into lethargy, 
cords of Byzantine Rome has bcccune. Patriotism aa as an unknoAVU feeling, 
lorpid; but the feelings of liiiiuanity, Indeed, Avhat idea of iiatiouality oi 
in favour of the victims of conrtl}' Knc of country could be h)rmed b> 
* ingratitude, are immortal. Ttie uii- the ]>rivilc‘gcd classes of Constanti- 
extinginshablc aversion of the I Tel le- nople? Their successors the Tiirk« 
nic. racetotyi’anny andopiu’ession, has maybe taken as interpreters of tlu 
giATii a degree of fame to tlie name of seiilinieuts of the Byzantine Romans 
IJelisarUisAA'hieh ldsoAvndcc<ls, great as on this subject , who, a\ Idle vegetatinj 
tlieyAATre, would ncA^cr have conferred, in Stamboul, gravely tell yon tha 
I'liis is but one x>roof of the singular Mecca is theiv country, 
inffiiencc exercised by the Hellenic In short, the spirit of liberty anc 
mind OA^Cr the rest of the world during religion aa iis torpid in the emjdre o 
the middle ages. It may be eon- Justinian, and j)erhaps in the sou 
-tinually traced in the lilcratiitt' botli of Bclisarius. These Iaa^o remar4f 
of the cast and the Avest. When- able men aaci’C both goA^enicd by tin 
ever the sympathies are awakened by material impulses of milita^ disci- 
general seiitimcuits of ]ihiIatitlii-op3r ,pliue and systematic adminiStAtion 
among the emirs of the east, or the Verily, the mission of Mahomet A/if 
barons of t!ic aacsI, there is reason l(» necessary to a\\;;ikcu mankiiul, atn 
.snsi>ect that the origin of the tale must rouse the Christian AAmrld from it 
be sought in Greece. Kurope has lethargy to the great mental struggh 
been guided by the mind of Hellas in Avhlch, from the hour of the unfolding 
eyery age, from the days of Homer to (»f the banner of Islam, has left tin 
those of Tzetzes ; and its poAver has minds of men no repose; and Avil 
beeai maintained by addressing the henceforth Compid them to unite tlu 
feelings conimon to the Avhole human ,si)irit of religion with all their resticsi 
race — feelings long cherished in tMuRmwours to realise each snccessivi 
Greece afte^ tliey had been banished dream «f social iinju'ovement that tk 
from Ave.stern society by (j^pths, human smil shall diu’e io conceive. 
Franks, and Normans.* ' 

There isyet one important reflection 20, ]o47. 

which, if the study of the age of Beli- 


^ Things have not changed in our day. Capodistrias lighted his pipe with Can 
niiig’s treatie.s and King Leopolds renunciation ;'i“aud ColcttJs makes game of th 
frcble acts and strong expressions of Viscount Palmerston. ^ ' 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN BALLAD POETRY.* 


The first day of April is a foatival 
too proiiiiiiont in the Kalcnclar of 
Momus to 1)0 ])assccl over wilhont 
due coiuinemoration. 'Fho son of 
!Nox, who, accordinpj to that juniiee 
of h,ei*alds", Hesiod, pnssides <isp<‘cially 
over the destinies of reviewers, de- 
mands a sacrifice at our liauds ; aiifl 
as, in the present state of the provi-* 
sioii market, we cannot afibrd to 
squander a steer, we shall sally forth 
into the regions of rhjdue and attempt 
to capture, a van's ilier. 

The time has been wlnni such a task 
was, to say the hiast of it, vei- v simple. 
Each successive sp)'ing, at the'Seasoii 
When “a liv'eli(*r iris glows upon the 
#4)unii.shed dove,'’ riU'inissas sent 
forth its leav'es, and th(‘ voices of 
jiuinj^ cuclvoos were, heard throiighojit 
the land. Small difiicidt> then, eitlier 
to flush or to hag sullicicmt game'. 
But, somehow or other, of late years 
there has been a sort of panic among 
the poets. The gftntler sort liavc* 
either been s(;ared hv the improvi.su- 
tore warbling.s of Mr AA'aklev', or terri- 
lied into silence by undsu’ and iindc- 
f^erved apjirehensions of the Knout. 
Seldom now arc they heard to chirrup 
v;xco]d. under eovev of the leaves of 
a sheltering magazine ; ainl although 
w;c do occasionally 'd<*tect a thin and 
ricketty octavo taking^fiigiit fj'oin the 
countcr^^f some pnhlitehor, it is of so 
meek and iiioffensive a kind that w?* 
^ihollld as soon think of making prize** 
of a thrush in a hecj of straw herrics. 
We are much afraidlhat tin* tend(*iicy 
of the present age. towards the face- 
tious lias contributed not a little to 
the dearth ()f soninds and the exter- 
mination of tlie elegiac stanza. .So 
long as friend Michael Aiigido Tit- 
marsh has the. jnivilc.ge of frequent - 
ing the lioiise of Mrs Bci’kins and 


other haunts of fasliiouable and liter- 
ary celebrity, J^dseidoii Hicks will re- 
la.])se into gloomy silence, and Miss 
Bunion refrain iVoin chanting her 
Laj'S of t^n Shattered Heart-strings. 
It a hard thing that, a ])oet may not 
ln'Otriide his gentle sorrows for our 
conmiisiTatioii, mourn over his 
hlightcd hopes, or rejoice the bosom 
of some budding virgin b}’ c(‘.lebratiiig 
her, in his ''.rcnnysoiiian ineasure, as 
thellght-trcs.scdlanthe orsle.ek-hairod 
(fiaribel of his soul, without being 
immediately greeted by a burst of 
imiiortiuenf guffaws, " and either 
wantonly jiai'odied or profanely ridi- 
culed to his face. So iirni is oiif belief 
in the hiiTnanising influence of jiuetry 
that we would raiher, by a tliousand 
times, timi all the reviews .should 
]>eri.sh, aud all the satiri.st.s be con- 
signed to Orciis, than behold the 
total cessation of song tlivonghoiu 
the Ib'irisJi Islands. And if vve, upon 
ail} former occasion, liavis spoken ir- 
r<‘vcreiilly of tin* Nincom])oo]>», wc 
now' heg leave to tender to that iii- 
inred body our heavtlclt contrition 
for the same,; and invite them to 
Join with us in a ]>astoral pilgrintfagc 
to Arcadia, w here, they shall have the 
run of tin* moadiovs, with a fair allow- 
ance pf )np<‘S and all things needful 
—wiiere they nni}' rouse a satyr from 
every bu.sh, scamjior over the hills in 
pursuit of an < Ire.ad, or take a sly vizzy 
at a wat(*r-ii}my)h an’anging hcV 
tresses in the linq>id fountain.^ of the 
Alpjieus. Wliat say you, our mas- 
ters and mi.stresses, to this proposal 
for a summer ramble? 

Hitherto w'c have spoken merely oi‘ 
the genthn* section of the bards. But 
there is another division of that 
august body by no means quite so 
ditiidcut. Since our venerated Father 


* 7%<? Minst of the Bny/ish Bolder; h^ny a colleotion of Ballads^ ancient ^ 
re-modell t'd, ant oriyinnly founded on in lf-knoiru Border Leyends. With illustrative 
notes hy FftEDiiRicK Siieujon. London : 1 1147. 

A Book of Roxhurghe Bafkuh, Edited by Joux Payxe Collier, Es(J* London : 
lft47.’ . 

A LyteU Criste of R oh in Hood. Edited by John Mathew Gutcji, F.S.A. 2 voIb. 
London: ]a47. 

Poems and Hongs o/’ Allan Cunningham. London : 1847. 

^ Who Poeth-al Works of William Motherwell. Second Edition^ Enlarged. 
Glasgow; 1847. 
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Christoplicr paid, sonic four years 
ap;o, a merited tribute to the genius of 
Mr Macaulay, eoinmenting upon the 
thews and sinews of his verse, and 
tlic manly vigour of his Lays of 
Ancient Rome — ballad ]ioctry in all 
its forms and ramilications has be- 
come inconceivably rampant. Tlu^ 
Scottisli jjoetiy also, wlnelf from time 
to time has apjxJan'd iu]\lA(iA, s(‘ems 
to have excited, in certain (piartcrs, a 
spirit of larcenous admiration : and 
not long ago it was our good fortum^ 
to behold in the Quarterly Review a 
laudation of certain lines wliich are nei- 
ther more nor less tliaii a weak dilution 
of a ballad comi)osed by om* of our eoii- 
tribiitors. Jl would be well, liowevcr, 
liad wc nothing more to ctunjdain of 
tliiiu this. Rut the ballad fever has 
got to such a height that it may b(‘ 
necessary to make an example. t)ur 
youngKnglishiioets are nowewiulatiug 
in absunlitv those (h'rmaii students. 
>v ho dress aftertlieeostimic of themid- 
dle ages as depicted byCorueiius, aftd 
t(*rrify the jicaceful Cockney on the 
Rhine by appariticjiis of Goetz of 
Rerlicliingen. They are lU) longer 
■Miiuiesiiigers, but warriors of san- 
guiueous complexioji. They are all 
i’or glory, blood, chivalry, and lh(‘ 
deeds of their ancestors. Tiiey cut, 
thrust,, and fuiu as fiercely as tifty 
Rraiicalanzas, and arc con tin nail \ 
shouting on Saint George. Dim ideas 
of the revival of the Maltese* Order 
seem to float before their excited 
imaginations; and, wore* there the 
slightest spark of geiiniue feeling in 
their enthusiasm, either Al)d-eI-Kader 
or Marshal Rugcaiid would have, had 
by this time some creditable recniits. 
Rut the fact is, that the whole s^ s- 
lem is a sham. Our young friends 
care about as much for Saint George 
as th(*y do for Saint Thomas Acpiiuas; 
they wijuld think twice l)efore they 
inn’inittcd Ihoni selves to be i)okt*d at 
■with an unbuttoned foil ; and as for 
the deeds of tlieii- ancestors, a good 
many of .them would have con.sider- 
ablo difiiciiliy in eslahlishing their 
descent even from a cix^ditable slop- 
Foller — “the founder of our family” — 
in the ndgn of George, the Third. It 
is therefore a mystery to us why they 
should persevere iu their delusion. 
AAHiat — ^iu the name of the Bend 
Sinister — have tliey to do ■with the 


earlier Ilarrys or Edwards, or the 
charge of the Templars at. Ascalon, or 
the days of the Saxon Heptarchy? 
Arc, tlu'.y called upon by some irre- 
pn*ssil)le impulse to ransack the pages 
of English history for a “situation,” 
(»r to crib rVom the Chronicles of 
Froissart ? Cennot t luw let the old 
warriors rest in ])ei{ci‘, without sum- 
moning them, like the Cid, from their 
honoured graven, again to put on har- 
4 iess and to (‘iigagt^in feckless e,ombat? 
For oh! — weak and most washy are 
Ihe battles which our esteemed young 
fri(‘uds describe! Th(‘ir war-horses 
liave for the most part a gcmeral 
res(*mblance. to the liaeks hired out 
lit scv(*n-aiid-sixpence for the Sunday 
exIiibiAm in tiic Jhirk. Their ar- 
mour is of that kind more espe- 
cially in vi»'':ue. at Astl(*y’.s, in the 
composition of which tinfoil is a. prin- 
cipal ingredh'iit, and ])asteboard by 
no means a wanting. '^I'lieir heroes 
tiglit, alter preliminary parley which 
would do credit to the ehivalry of the 
llippodronu* ; and their lances in- 
variably splinter Uh frnsh as the tex- 
ture of tin* bullnish. Their dying 
chiefs all ikultate Rayavd, as we once 
saw Whhh'comb do it, when struck 
down by the infuriated (b>mersal ; 
and the poem generally c<mclnde> 
with ii <l(*\oul i)etitiou to “ Oui 
Lailye,” iu*t only to vonclisafe hci 
grace to the defunct chanprion, bid 
to grant that* the living minstrel may 
experienci* tlie same end — a prayei 
which, 'for tin* f>ake of several 1‘espec- 
tiibh* young members of scjciety, ^vc 
liojio may be idt<'vly disregarded. 

The truth is, thut instead of being 
the easi(‘st, the ballad is incomparably 
the most diHicull kind of all poetical 
composition. Many men, who. were 
not iH>ets in the higlu'st sense of the 
word, b(‘eaiise they wanted the in- 
veutivi* faculty, ha^e nevertheless, by 
dint of perseverance, great accoin- 
plishmeiit, and dexterous use of those 
material^ whit'.h are ready^ to the 
hand of every artilicer, gained a re- 
spectable name in tin* roll of l^itisfa 
literal ure — but never, in any singlein- 
staiicc, by attem])ting the constniction 
of a ballad. That is the Shibboleth^ by 
wliich you can at once distinguish the 
true minstrel from mere impostor oi 
pretender. It is the sinpilest, and at tht 
Slime time the sublimcst form of poetry 
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nor can it be written except under the 
inlliiciice of that strong and absorbing 
emotion, which bears the poet away far 
from the ])rcscnt time, makes him an 
actor and a i>articipator in tlie vivid 
scenes which he describes, and which 
is, in fad, inspiration of the very 
loftiest kind. The few who enjoy 
the glorious privilege, not oft^n felt, 
nor long conferred, of surrendering 
themselves to the magic of that 
spell, cease for the time to be artists • 
they take no thought of ornament, 
or of any rhetorical artifice, but throw 
themselves headlonginto their subject, 
trusting to nature for that language* 
which is at once the shortest and 
the most a][)iu-opriate to the occasion ; 
spurning all far-fetched mt^aphors 
aside, and ringing out their verse as 
tlie iron rings upon the anvil I It was 
ill this way that llonicr, the great old 
ballad-maker of Greece, wrote — or 
rather chanted, for in his day pens 
•were scarce, wii'c-wovc unknown, and 
the pride of IMosehy undevedoped. 
God had deprived the blind old man 
of sight ; but in his heart still burned' 
the fiiry of the tight of Troy ; and trow 
ye not, that to liim the silent hills of 
Crete many a time bccame'resnnant 
with the clang of arms, and the shouts 
of challeiigiug heroes, >vheu not a 
bi'eath of wind was stiiTing, and tlu^ 
ibex stood motioidess on its crag*:** 
IVhat a ditrci’cncc between Ilonuu- 
and A’'irgill Mceonldes goes straight to 
work, like a marshal calling out his 
men. He moves through tlie chcaiup- 
inent of the ships, knowing every man 
by headmark, and estimating his 
capabilities to a bullet. No meta- 
phor or nonsense * in the combats 
that rage around the sepulchre of 
Iliis — good hard fighting all of it, as 
befits barbanaiis, in whose veins the 
blood of the dangcr-seekbig dciui^^ods 
is seething : fierce as wild beasts they 
meet together, smite, hew, and roll 
over in the dust. tJove may mourn 
for Sarpedon, or Androilutcluj tear 
her hair above the body of her slaugh- 
tered Hector; but not one whit on 
that account abstain their comrades 
from tlie banquet, and on the morrow, 
under other leaders, they muII renew 
the battle— for man is but as the leaves 
of the forest, whilst glory abideth fur 
ever. 

Virgil, on the contrary, hud but 


little of the ballad-maker in his com- 
position. lie was always thinking of 
liiinself, and of his art, and the etlcct 
M hich his TEncid would produce, — nay, 
we arc even inclined to suspect that 
at limes he was ajit to deviate into a 
calculation of the number of scstortia 
which ho might reasonably reckon to 
receivii ffom the bounty of the 
Emperor. The ilSt*cid is upon Iho 
whole a sneaking sort of* a poem. 
The ideiitit.y of JEiieas with Augustus, 
and the studied personification of 
every leading character, is too appar- 
ent to be denied. Tt is therefore less 
an epic t han an allegory ; and — without 
questioning tlie truth of llazlitt's 
profound apothegm, tliat allegories do 
not bite — we confess thal, in general, 
we liave -but small liking to that 
s])ecies of compQsition. For in the 
first place, the author of an allegory 
strips hhiiself of the power of believ- 
ing it. lie can have no faith in tiu! 
previous existence of heroes whom 
Ifb is i)urposcly portraying as shad- 
ows, and lie must constantly be put 
to shifts, in order to adapt Ins story, 
during its ])rogress, to the cArcuiu- 
stances which lie attimipts to tyinly. 
And, in thii second plnci'., he commits 
the error, equally palpable, of disen- 
chanting the eyes ol his reader. For 
the very osseuci* of that pleasure 
M’liich Ave all (h'rive from fiction, lies 
in our overcoming to a certain ex- 
tent the idea of its actual falsify, and 
ill our erecting Avithiii oursi‘lves a sort 
of sccondaiy belief, to which, accnril- 
ingly, our synijiathuis are submitted. 
Everything! therefore,- which inter- 
feres with this fair and legitimate 
credulity is directly noxious to the 
effect of the poem ; it puts ns b?^ck one 
stage further from the point cA' abso- 
lute faith, and materially diminishes 
the interest Avhicli avc take in the 
progi’css qf the jiioeo. Spenser’s 
Faerie Queen is a notable example of 
this, C^ouhl Ave but think that 1 Jiii 
Avas iiilcuded, though only by tlio 
poet’s fancy, to be the portraiture of 
a mortal virgin, unfriended and 
alone amidst the snares and enchanl- 
mcTits of the Avorld, would we not 
tremble for her sAveet sake, knoAving 
that some as innocent ami as fair an 
she have fallen victims to jealousy- 
less dark than Duessa’s, and Aviles 
less skilfully i»roparcd than those of 
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the hoary Arcliiinagc? But Una masterpiece of I Tomer ! It consists, 
never for one moment appears to us epically spcaltiug, of three divisiona 
as a woman. From the drst we feel — Ihe landing at Carthage, the 
tliat she is there, not exposed t«) Sicilian ^ isit to Acestes, and the final 
temptation, but as a pure and holy camj)aign of Italy — and the two first 
spirit, in whose presence liypocrisy is of those have no bearing at all upon 
unmasked, and all sin and inhpiity the third, and even that third is in- 
unveiled. Nor fear we for the lied- conii)lete. Whate.ver homage we 
(-ross KniglH, oven when ho seems .may 1)0 com])elled to pay to th(i 
to go astray, and turns from tin* side sweetness of Virgil’s muse, and his 
of her whom he had sworn to protect marvclloiis ])OW(‘r of melody, this at 
and guard; for he bears a talisman least is undeniable, that in inventive 
upon his shield and his bosom, ex- ^genius he falls immeasurably short 
]>ressive of his origin, and able to * of the Greek, and that his scenes of 
resist for <i\er the fiery darts of the aciiou are at once both tinselled and 
wicked. Never rt)dc knight and lady lame. One magnifieent exce])tion, it 
through (;artldy wilderness as these is true, nc arc bound to make from 
two journey tog(‘ther. For them we such a censure. 7'h(* second book ol 
have no human inbn-est — not even the ./Eneid stands out in strong and 
such tears as we might shed for the vivid contrast from tin* rest ; and few 
lapse of an erring angel. Th(‘y have ])oels, whetlier ancient or modern. 
Jiot put on mortality, nor do they have written aught like the (’Oiitla- 
incet or combat with mortal foes, gratioii oflYoy. Nor shall we, willi 
'Fruth will do much for ur^, even in the sevcTer oritias, darkly hint of works 
]>oetry where the mortal int(Test is which had gone before, but of whicT 
most largely intefminghul with the. th(‘ siibstanee long ago has peii-slioc 
supernatural. - Sonic belief ne have of the Cyclic ]K)em of Arctinus, saif 
(*ven in the wildest flights* of Ariosto, to IiaVc been of.;ill others the nearest 
Astolfo does notecase to be one of our- in point of energy to the Iliad, or o 
selvc^ when traversing the regions of tin* songs of Lesclies and Eui)horion 
air on l)is hippogriiV, or eonversing on llalher let ns be thankful for this om 
tile luomit of Jterrostial Paradise ’with episode, without which the great tah 
the beloved Apostle John. Pnit which of Ilium n onld have been incomplot<' 
of us even in fancy can ride with the and the lays of Deuiodociis in tlu 
lled-Gross warrior, jienetrate with Odyssey remained mere, hints of tin 
Gnyon into the cave of Mammon, or woful catastrophe of Priam. But i 
realise the dreary pageant that issued you wish to see. how Ilomcr couh 
from the I louse of Pride. V handle a ballad, turn up the eightl 

Spenser's is the purer allegory — book of your Oclysscy until ^"oii conn 
Virgirs blit a secondary one. The to the Minst rel’s song — or if hapl^ 
^Eneitl is a hybrid iioem, wherein the you are somewhat rusted in youi 
real and the ideal mingle. There, is Greek, and yearn for tlu* aid of Don 
sntlicieut of the first to preserve for negan, listen to the noble version o 
us some ei)ic interest, and enough of Maginn, who alone of all late trans' 
the Jaticr at times to stagger our lx*- lators ha.s caught the Iriie fire am 
lief.ii; But apart from this, how iiife- s])irit of Mmonides. 
rior is the A’iiieid in interest to the 

“ The Minstrel l)egau a.s the Godhead inspired : 
lie sang how tlicir leaguer the Argives had fired, 

And over the sea in trim barks bent their course, 

While their chiefs with Oilys.seus werg closed in the horse,* 

Mid the Trojans who had that fell engine of wood 
Dragged on, till in Troy’s inmost turret it stood; 

There long did they ponder in anxious debate 
What to do witU the sb^ed as anuind it they sale. 

Then before them three? several connsoLs were laid : 

Into pieces to hew it by the eclgi? of the blade ; 

Or to draw it forth thence to the brow of the rock, 

And dowiiwaitl to fling it with shivering shock ; 
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Or, sln inod in tlio tower, let it there make abode 
As an otferiug to ward olf the auger of God. 

Tlie last counsel pn^vail’d ; for the moment of doom, 

When the town held the horse, upon Ilium had come. 

The Argives in ambush awaited the hour 

Wlien slaughter and death on their foes they should shower. 

Wlicn it came, IVom their hollow retreat nishing down 
The sons of tli’ Achivi smote sorely the town. 

. Then, scatterefi, c»n blocjd and on ravaging lauit. 

Through all ))arts of the city chance-guided they weiit. 

Andhe sung how Odysstnis at once nnnic liis way 
To where the proud t<jwer.s of Deiphobiis lay. 

"With bold Menelaus ho f hitherward strode, ^ 

In valour an equal t(> War's fiery god, 

I’hen fierce v Jis the light — dread the det*ds that were done, 

Till, aided by Pallas, tlu^ battle he won. 

So sung the rapt Minslnd the blood -stirriug laic, 

But the ehoek of Odysseus waxed deadly and j)aK‘; 

While the song warbled on of the ^lays tliat were past, 
llis eyelids wer(‘ wot with tln^ tears falling fast.* ’ 


If Avc go on twaddling thus about 
he Greeks and Homans, wo shall 
oso the thread of our di.^coursc*, ajul 
jOvSsiblybe found tripping on the sub- 
let of '\^"ol^s Prohyqmena. ■ L<‘t us, 
hcrefbre, g(!t back as fast as wo can 
0 the Modems. 

Unless the poet is imbu(‘d wilh a 
leep sympathy for his snb.jeet, wc 
voiild not give sixpene<; for his chance 
)f producing a tolerable ballad. Nay, 
ve go further, and aver that h (5 ought 
vhen possible to write in the iinscni- 
)ulous character of a, partisan. In 
listorical and martial ballads, there 
dways must be two sides j and it is 
he busijie.ss of the ])oet to adopt one 
)f these with as much enthiisiasin and 
wejudice, as if hixS lifti and fortunes 
iepended upon the issue of the cause. 
«^or the ballad is the retlcx of keen and 
*apid sensation, and has nothing to do 
vith judgment or with calm deJibera- 
.ive justice. It should embody, from 
beginning to end, one fiery abs<jrbing 
tassion. such as men fed when their 
)lood ixS up, and tlieir s<»uls thoroughly 
‘ouse.d within them ; and we should 
IS soon think of moralising in o ballad 
IS in the midst of a charge of cavalry. 
If yon are a Gavalier, vvn’te with the 
of a Gavaliev combating for his 
liing at N'aseby, and do not disgust us 


withinelapcholy whiningxSabom the de- 
solate heart hs of tlu‘ Ironsides. Forget 
fora lime that you are a shareholder 
in a lafe Assuran(*o (’omi>any, and 
cleave to your immediate biKsiiiess of 
enquyiiig UxS juuny .saddles asiw)ssible. 
If you arc out — as perhaps your great- 
grandfather was — with Prince Charles 
at PrcstonpaiKs, do lud, wc beseeeh 
you, desert the ( harging column of 
the Camerons, to <Ty the coronach 
ovMT poor olti C/olonel (bardirier, 
fetched dovMi from his liorse by the 
J^oebaber axe of the grim Miller of 
Invernuhyle. LvX him have the 
J)oiioiirabI(.‘ burial (»f a l)rav(* man 
wlum the battle is over; but — whilst 
the sliouls of. victory are ringing in 
oiu’ cans, and the thil of Cope’s horse, 
is still visible over tiu^ kiiowe which 
ri.scs 111)011 the Born i(!k road — leav e 
the excellent St'ceder upon the sod, 
and toss up your bonnet decoirated 
wilh the White Hose, to the ghuy and 
triumph of the clans! If you are a 
(\)V(*.nanter and a Whig, we need not 
entreat you to pepper Chiverhouse 
and his gnaixlsmeu to the best of your 
ability at Driimclog. Yon are not 
likely to waste much of yoiir time in 
lamentations over the slaughtered 
ArcJibishop : and if yon miisl needs 
try your hand at the execution of 


* We are iadebted for the above extract to the Homeric Ballads, publi.s 1 ied some 
years fdiice in Fraser'a Magazine. We hope tliat some day these admirable trans- 
lations may be collected together and published in a separate form. 
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Ai-gylo, do not mince the mutter, but more finely than “The Gray Brother,” 
make a regular martyr of him at once. — none has been moni s])oilo(l in its 
111 this way should all ballads be jirogrcss by tlie introduction of mi- 
written ; and such indeed is the tmc mite description. We pass Ircnn tlu^, 
secret of the craft ns transmitted to us high altar of Saint Peter to the bank 
by the masters of old. of the Eske, and there wo are regaled 

Wc have warned 3 on against with a catalogue of the modorii scats 
moralising : let us now say a word or .and villas, utterly out of i»lac.e and in- 
two on the subjects of dcscrijition consistent with the solemn nature of 
and dedamation. l^pon one or the theme. Jhit “ I'he Gra^dlrother” 
other of th(‘se r()Cks, have most of is a mere fragment n hich Scott never 
our inod(‘i n ballad -writers struck and would coTn])h‘te — owing, ])erhaps, to a 
foundered. Wliat can be in worsi^ ^ secret consciousness, that he had al- 
taste than the introduction of an ela- ready marred tlic 11 11 ity of the poem 
borate lamlscape into the midst of a 1)y sketching in a nicxierii landscnjm 
])Oem of acUtm, or an itlabovale ae- behind his antique figures. Give him, 
coimt of a man’s a(Toiitn‘in<ails when however, a martial subject — let his 
lie is lighting for life or death V A oya but once kindle, aiid his check 
single e])itliet, if it be a choice one, flush at tlie call of the trumpet, and 
can indicates the scime of action as vre defy ^you to lind his t‘qual. l?ead 
vividly and far more* ellectiv(‘ly than — O yt‘ poetast(‘rs w-ho are now liatn- 
ten thousand stanzas ; and, nnl<‘ss you mering at rroev—read the “ Bonnets 
arc a tailor and proud of your handU of Dnmhve,” and then, if 3^011 have a 
work, what is the use dilating .si>ark of candour left, you will shovo 
upon the coniph^xion of n, wonTi(n’'s your foolscap into the tire. Or tell 
breeches, '.dieii the cla\'more is w hist- us if you real 13-i flatter yourselves 
ling around his ears? jNevertheless, that, were 3^)111* lives prolonged to the 
even our best ball ad -writers, wlum perpetuity of the venerable Parr, 3^11 
their soul w^as not in (heir task, have <‘vm’ would produce ten stanzas wor- 
failen into this palpable error. None tln^ of being ])rinted in the saiius 
of >Sir Walt(‘r’s ballads comnumces volume uith ihcvsc : — 

“ 'file COroiiacli’s cried on Bemiach’.c, 

And dow n the Don and a’, 

And Ilielaud and Lawdaud may mtiirnfif be, 

For the sair held of llaiiaw. 

They saddled a hundred milk-white stiu^ls, 

They liae saddled a liundrfd black, 

With a cliafron of ^tee! oil each horse’s luaid. 

And a good knight upon his back. 

They liadna ridden a mile, a mile, 

A mile, but barel3 fen, 

When Donald eanie bvanking dow^n the brae, 

AVi’ twenty thousand men. 

Their tartans they were w'aving wide, ' 

Their glaives were glancing clear, 

The pibrochs rung fVaii side to side, 

Would deafen 3 011 to hear. 

The great Earl in his stirrups^stood, 

That Highland host to sec ; 

‘ Now here a knight that’s stout and good. 

May ])rove a jeopardie. 

‘ What would ye do, my squii’c so guy, ♦ ^ 

That rides beside iny reui, 

AVere ye Glcnallaii's Earl this cla3', 

And 1 w^crc Uoland Cheyne ? 
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‘ To turn the roin were sin and shame, 

To fright were wondrous peril : 

What would yc, do now, Itoland Oheyue, 

AVcrc yc Glcuallan’s Karl?’ 

» 

‘Were 1 Gleuallan’s Earl this tide, 

, And ye were Roland (.lieyne, 

The -spear should be in 1113’^ horse's side. 

The bridle upon his mane. 

‘ If they hae twenty thousand blades, 

And w(! twice ten times ten,. 

Yet they hae but their tartan plaids, 

And we are mail-clad men. 

‘ My horse sliall ridc tlirongli ranks sac rude, 

As through the inoorland fern, 

Then ne’er let gentle Norman bludc 
Grow cauld for llieland kerne !”’ 


Scott A^■as no declaimer. Although 
bred a bari-ister, he. estimated the 
faculty of sj>eeeli at its pr()})er value, 
and never thought of making his 
heroes, on the eve of battle, address 
their s»»ldioiy in a harangue which 
would do (TOilit to a rresident of tJic 
Speculative Soeiet3\ In c(*rtain posi- 
tions, eloquence is not only throvm 
away, but is felt to be rank imperti- 
nence. No need of rhetorical artifice 
to persuade the mob to the pumping 
of a pickpocket, or, in case of a general 
row, to the assault of an intoxicated 
policeman. Such thing.s conn*, <juitc 
naturally to their hands without 
exhortation, and it is dangerous to 
interfere with instinct. The Homeric 
heroes are, of any thing, a little too much 
given to talking. You observe tno 
hulking fellows, in all their panopl^^ of 
shield and armour, drawing nigh to 
one another at the fords of the Sea- 
man der, each with a sjjear about tJie 
size of a moderate ash- tree across 
his shoulder. Thcwell-greaved Greek, 
3"OU already know, is dceji in the con- 
lidences of Minerva ; the hairy Trojan, 
on the contrary, is protected by the 
Lady Vchus. You expect an imme- 
diate onslaught; when, to your as- 
tonishment, the Grcelv politely craves 
some iufonnation touching a genea- 
logical point in the history of his an- 
tagonist’s family ; whereat the other, 
nothing loath, indulges him with a 
yam almnt Assaracus. Tros being 
out of breath, the Argivc can do no- 


thing Ics.s than proffer a bouncer aboii^ 
Hercules ; so that, for at least hall' an 
hour, they stand Mng like a brace of 
Sinbnds — w hilst Ajax, 011 the right, 
is spcju-in'5 his ])roj)ortion of the Har- 
. dans, and Sarpedon doing (‘({iial exo- 
eiilion among the uiiforf unate Achivi 
on the left. Nor, until (dther warrior 
has exhausted his i)atriarchal remin- 
iscences, do they heave up the boss 
and the bull-hidt*, or make pJaj’ for a 
thrust at the midvitf. Now, unleisi 
the genealogy of their oi)i>oneiits was 
a i)oint of honour with the aiieieiils — 
whieh it (Iocs not a]qK*ar to have beep 
— tlicse eolltxpiics seem a little out of 
place. In the middle ages, a knight 
would not cnt(‘r tlic lists against an 
oi»poiient of lesser rank ; and in such 
-a case, cxj)Iaiiati(m is intelligible. 
But in battle there w^as no distinction 
of ranks, and no man cared a stiver 
about the- birth a^ul jaireiitago of 
anotlier. Genealogies, in fact, are 
awkxvard things, and should be es- 
chew ed by gentlemen in familiar dis- 
course, as tending much less towanls 
edification tlian offence. Many peo- 
l>lc arc absurdly jealous on the subject 
of their coffined sires ; nor is it w iso 
in convivial moments to strike up 
an ancc-stral ditt^" to the tunc of — 

“ (Ircuii grows the gra^s o’er the graves of 
jijy goveinors.’? 

It wjis an unfortiiiiato accident of 
this kind wliieh led to tlie battle of 
the Keidswire. 


“ Cannichacl bade him speak out plainly, 
And cloke no cause for ill nor gude ; 
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The other, anavvering him as vainly, 

Began to reckon kin and hlude, 
lie rase, and raxwl him, where he stude, 

And bade him match him with liis marrows : 

Then Tyncdale hoard them reason rude, 

And they loot off a flight of arrrowa.’* 

Scott’s heroes are nmisually t(‘rsc slioiild be up and doing; and accord- 
and taciturn. They know their biisi- ingl}^ with them, it is just a word and 
ness better than to talk 'when they a blow. 

“ But no whit w^eary did he seem, 

AVhcu, djiiiriyg hi the sunny beam, 

11(* marked the crane oit the Ihirou’s crest ; 

Tor Jiis iH'ady spear w^as in its rest. 

* Tew w^ere tlic words, and stern and high, 
iiiat marked the foemen’s feudal liate ; 

Tor (piestioii fierce and proud reply, 

(Javo signal soon of dire debate. 

Their very coursers seem’d to know*, 

'^liiat each was other's mortal ibe, 

Aiid snorted lire, when wiieel’d around, 

To give each knight his vantage ground. 

In ra[nd rouiwl the Baron bemt ; 

He sighed a sigh, and pray’d a jiniyer ; 

The jirayer w%as to his patron saint— 

Tiic sigh w'as to his ladye fair. 

Stout Deloraine nor sigh’d nor pray’d, 

, Nor saint nor ladye ealled to aid ; 

But he stoop’d his head, and couch’d his spear, 

0 And spurr’d his stead to full car(‘er, 

'Fhc meeting of these cliampioiis proud 
Seem’d like the bursting thunder-cloud.'’ 

This, you observe, is practkal elo- contrary, h'ew men have written 
tpiencc, — the perfect ]iantomiiiic of with more lire and energy than Mr 
rlietoric; and, wlicn your eyes have Macaulay; and, hi the heart of a 
recovered the dazzling sh<J^.k of the battle, lie handJes his falchion like a 
encounter, you shall sec William of JjCgionary. Still, every now^ and thou, 
Deloraine lying on the green sward, the rjietorieian peeps out in spite of 
with the Baron’s spear-head sunk a himself, and he goes through the cata- 
foot within his bosom. Nothing, in logue of the topics. N otliiiig can ho 
short, can be more conclusive or satis- better or more ballad-like than the 
factory. blunt declaration by Horatiiis of his 

Let us now take an instance to the readiness to kcei^ the bridge, : — 

“ Then out sjiokc bold lloratius, 

The captain of the gate : 

* ‘ To every man upon this earth 

Death cometh soon or late ; * 

And how can man die better 
Than lacing fearful odds, • 

Tpr the ashes of his fathers, 

And the temples of Ids gods ? ’” 

Not one other word should stout which must have gone homo at once 
„fc^old Codes have uttered, of apology to the heart of every Roman. But 
for claiming to himself the post of the poet will uot leave him there, 
danger and of death. No higher He interpolates another stanza, which 
motive need he have 'assigned than has the effect of diluting the strength 
those contained in the last two lines, of the passage. 
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“ ‘ And for tlio tender mother 
Who dandled him to rest, 

And for the wife wlio nurses 
Her bahy at her breast ; 

And for tlu‘. Jioly maidens 
Who feed the eternal lijinu‘, 

To save til em from false Sexliis 

That Avronght the deed of shame?’” 


The whole of this sl'auza is bad ; — 
the last four lines of it siinjdy and 
purely (‘xcerable. ]Vlr JMacaulay is far 
too judicious a critic not to b(i fuU}^ 
aware of the danger of any Aveak 
passage in a short iiocan of incident ; 
ami we tru.st, in thh next edition, to 
sec this paliiablc eye-sore removed. 
.But it is in Hie ballad of Virginia that 
his bos(‘tting tendency towards decla- 
mation becomes mo.st thoroughly ap- 
parent. You arc to suppose yourself 
ill the niarket-plae.e of Home; — the 
lictors of Claudius hav<‘, seized upon 
tlic daughter of the centurion; the 
people have risen in wrath at tlic out- 
rage; and, for a moimuit, then* in 
hoiie of deliverance. But tlic name 
of the decemvir still carries teiror Avith 
it, and the (nnnmons A\avcr at tlie 
sound, ill this crisis, Iciiius, the be- 
trothed of the virgin, appears, and 
delivers a long essay iif some fifty 
double lim*.s, u))ou the spirit and ten- 
deucy of the Homan constitution. 
This is a great -error. Speeches, when 
dclivereil in the midst of a popular 
tumult, must be pithy in order to ho 
effective: nor was Ajipius sucJi an ass 
as to have lost the opportunity alibrded 
him by this dial(*cti(: dis]day, of cliec- 
tiiall}’ securing his captive. 

• Thci*c is no literary legacy for Avhicli 
the peojilc of fScotland ought ..to be so 
thankful as for their rich inheritance 
of national ballads. In this respect 
they stand quite unrivalled in Europe; 
for, although the ScandinaA ian penin- 
sula has a gloritms garland of its ow n, 
and Spain and iCngland are boHi rich 
in traditiomff'y story, our northern 
ballad poetry is Avider in its compass, 
and far more \’aricd in the composi- 
tion of its material. The high and 
heroic w'ar-chaiit, the deeds of chival- 
rous oinprise, the tale of mdnijipy Joat, 
the mystic songs of faiiy-land, — all 
liavQ been handed do^vn to us, for 
oenturies, nnmutilated and unchang- 
ed, in a profusion which is almost 
marvellous, AA^hen wo reflect upon the 


groat historic changes and revolution^* 
AA'Jiich h.'ive agitated the country. Foi 
such changes, though tiuiding essiui- 
tially towai'ds the iirodnctiou o1 
the ballad, especially in the historical 
(lej)artinciit, cannot possibly befaA our- 
ablo to its jireseiwatioii ; and no 
stronger proof of the intense nation- 
ality of the [leojile of Scotland can be 
found than this — that the songs com- 
memorative of our earlier heroes have 
outlived the Reformation, tlu*. union ol 
the two crowns, the civil and religions 
w urs of the revolution, and tlie .subse- 
(picnt emiou of the kingdoms ; and, at 
a, comparatively late p(‘vit>d, were 
collected from the oral traditions ol 
the peasantry. Time had it not in il'^ 
power to chill Lho memories Avhieh lay 
Avarm at the natioirs heart, or le 
idYaee the noble annals of its long and 
CA^’entful hi.sl-ory.. There i%a sih‘ 11 ul 
potency still in tlie nanu's of the 
Bruce and the Douglas. 

By wlioni tliose ]>aUads Averc 
writt(‘u, is a tpiestioii beyond solution. 
A large portion of them Avere, a\c 
knoAV, compost'd long before the Bres.'^ 
AA^as in (!?tisteiicc--.somc, probably, 
may date so far back as the reign ot 
Alexander the Third — and to tludi 
.OAvii intrinsic nu*rit arc they iiidt'bted 
for jiresevvation. But ayc are in 
ignorance of the authorship even ot 
those Avhich arc much nearer to our 
own immediate period. Much of the 
Jacobite minstrelsy, and of the song's 
corauicmortitiAX of the Fifteen and tlic 
Forty-five, is aiion^unous ; and avc 
Ciinnot tell Avhetber those ditties, 
which liavc still the poAAT.r to thrill 
our hearts so strangely, Avero written 
by gentle or by simple, in the liall or 
by the cottage, lire. After all, it 
matters not. The poet of Otterboiirm^ 
Avill be greater witiiout a name, than 
fifty modern versifieiw whom it AA^ould 
be odious to particularise, notAvith- 
staudmg the blazon of thoir Christian 
and.patronymic prefix. Better to live 
for ever inuominate in a song, than to 
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be quoted for a life-time by one’s 
friends, ana self-marked and immolated 
driveller. 

“ brive me,” said Fletcher of Sal- 
tomi, “the making of a nation’s 
ballads, and 1. Avill lei you make its 
laws.” This was, in onr (Ji)iiiion, a 
speceh of considei able boldness ; and 
if Fletcher refUly made it, he must 
have had a hi<,^h estimate of his own 
poetical powers, Why then, in the 
name of ( )j*phens, did he not set about 
it incontinently V We piesunie that 
tliore nas nothing whatever to have 
prevented hkn from concocting as 
many balhuls as he chose; or frtmi 
engaghig, as engines of popular ])ro- 
mulgation, the ancestors of tliosc 
unshaven and raiu^ous gontlomen, to 
wlioso canorous mercies v^c ar6 wont, 
in times of political excitement, to 
intrust our own pi'.rsonal and ]>atriotic 
ditties. Seldom, iudcetl, have wc e\]>e- 
ri(mci;d a keener sense of our truo great- 
ness as a poet, than wlitm we oieoun- 
tered, on on<* occasion, a ijcripatetic 
minstrel, deafening the Canougato 
with the note/ of onr particular music, 
and surrounded by an eager crowd 
demanding the lialSpenny broadsheet. 

This is fame ! ” n e exclaimed to a 
legal friend v>dio was beside us ; and, 
with a glow of triumph on our coun- 
tenance, we descendc‘d the iS'orth 
Bridge, to indite another of the same. 
NotwHhstandiiig this, we cannot aver 
from experience that our ballads have 
wrought any marked effect In modify- 
ing the laws of the country. IVe 
cannot even go the haigth of asserting 
that the}' Inn (; once turned aji election ; 
and tlierefore .it is not unnatural that 
wc should regard the dogma of 
Fletcher with distrust. The truth is, 
that a nation \h the maker of its own 
ballads. You eanuot by any possibi- 
lity contrive to sway people from their 
purpose by a song; but songs — ballads 
especially— me the iiaperishablc re- 
cords of til cir puriioso. An d th ereforc it 
is that they survive, because they are 
real and not ideal. It is no feigned 
passion which they convey, but' the 
actual reflex of that \Uiich has arisen, 
and woiight, and expended itself; 
and each historical ballad is, in fact, 
a memorial of a national ira]julse ; and 
wo be to the man who would attempt 
to illustrate tin*, past, if he cannot 
again create within himself the sym- 


pathies and the motives which led to 
the deeds he must cehdwate. Wo be t o 
him, we say — for as sure as tlierc is 
truth ill the retributive justiceof jioslc- 
rity,h(‘ will attain nu eminent position, 
not in the roll of beatified bards, but 
ill that of the British blockheads, and 
be elected by unanimous consent as.a 
proper Laureate for the Fogie (Mub. 

It is now a good many yeflrs since 
Sir Walter- Scott compilcii bis Mw- 
,slrdsf/ of the Seotfish Bor dvr. Fr(‘- 
A'ious to the publication of lliat work, 
several (‘xeellent collections of the 
older Scottish ballads Iiad been made, 
and industrious gleaners have siiie<‘ 
gjithered u]> ev(U'v stray traditionary 
ear/>f (torn Avhich still lay unnoticed 
in the furrow. Oiii* excellent friend 
Kohert X Jiiamliers, availing himself of 
all these labours, lias giA'cii, in a popu- 
lar form, the essence and sjiirit of 
tihj whole. ; nor rloes tluire, we Ixdicve, 
t‘xist a singh‘ fragment of the l(*ast 
merit which has csca]ied so rigorous 
a search. We understood that tlut 
Kiiglish balhuls hadjong ago been col- 
lected. I'Jicse AA ore indtlua* so immer- 
ons nor so romantic as onrs; but they 
had (alien at a much earlier date into 
the hands of the aniupiaries, and avo 
hardly expected in our day to be told 
of a cousitlerable addition. Therefore 
it Avas Avitli no little astonishment, and 
some enriosity, that Ave iieriised the 
annonneement of a nCAV Avork entitled^ 
“ The Minstrelsy of the English Bor- 
der ; being a collection of ballads, 
ancient, remodelled, ami original — 
founded on wcdl-kiiOAvn Border legends. 
>Mth illustratiA'C notes by Fj-ederiek 
Sheldon." 

Fredisposed though avc certainly 
Avere to do CA'ery justice to thcorigiiiid 
strains of Mr Sheldon, lie Avili forgivo 
ns Avheii avc oavii that the aneiciit 
ballads Avcrc the priinaiy objects of 
our quest. We Avere cageiv to dis- 
cover Avhat kind of inatea-ials — Avhiifc 
snatches of antiqm*. I^)ng, he had 
rescued from oblivion among the Avild 
moors of “Northumberland ; and his 
preface gave us ample, hope of tho 
choice natiirc of his budget. 

“No doubt,” says Mr Sheldon, 
allnding to Sir Walter’s literary 
resctirches upon the Border — “no 
doubt many ballads did escape, and 
still remain scattered up and down tho 
country side, existing, prolJably, in tho 
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recollection of many a sinl-browned 
shepherd, or the weather-beaten brains 
of ancient hinds, or ‘ eldern ’ women ; 
or in tlie well-tinimbed and nearly 
illcpfible leaves of, some old book or 
pamphlet of songs,’ snngly resting on 
the ‘ pot-head,’ or sharing their rest 
with the ‘ great ha’ bible,’ ‘ Scott’s 
Worthies,’ or ‘Blind Harry’s’ lines. 
The parish dominie, or past or of some 
obscure villag(' amid the many nooks 
and comers of the Borders, possesses, 
no doubt, treasures ill the ballad ware, 
that would have gladdened the heart 
of a Kitson, a I’ercy, or a Surtees ; 
in the libniries, too, of ^Ilally an ancient 
ilesceiidaiit of a Border family, some 
black-lettered volume (d' ballads 
doubtlessly slumbers in lial lowed 
and unbroken dust. ^ h'roni such 
sources J liav’^e obtained many of the 
ballads in the iiresent collection. 
Tliosc to which 1 have stood godfatlier, 
and so baptised mid reni(Klell(‘d, I 
have mostly met with in the ‘ broail- 
sidc’ ballads, as they are called ; but 
notwithstanding theiV lire and jiatlios, 
I found so much obscenity and liber- 
tinism mingled with their beantie«5, 
that I' w as comiiellecl >vitli a rash hand 
to pluck the nettles away that choked 
the healthy growth of the young, 
fresh-, and budding tlow'ers ; preserving, 
as nearly as 1 could, their ancient 
simplii'ity and diction. Others, by 
Jtocal ami naimdess poets, 1 have given 


as I fouiKt them. Those ballads, vir- 
tually my own, are stated to bo so in 
the notes, and tlicse, with great fear 
and tribulation, I hang as a votive 
w'rcath on the altar of the Muses.” This- 
is explicit and satisfactory, and we 
shall now ]n*ocecd to see how our 
author has redeemed his promise. 

We h^"c read- every one of the 
thirty-seven ballads contained in this 
volume, and the following is our syn- 
optical view. Of “original” ballads 
— by which iVIr Slicldon means those 
wdiich must be attributed to bis owm 
iusiiired pen, and whioh constitute, 
as aforesaid, his votive wreath — there 
arc no less than thirteen ; four ballads 
are taken from the works of Messrs 
Mackay AVilson, 'relfer, and Hall — 
bards wlin have flourished during the 
last tw^enty years ipiou the Bordtu* ; 
four are “ remodelled ” by^ Mr 
Bhelduii ; and sixttrn^ having no* other 
distingMishiiig mark upon tlieni, must 
be set down as “ancient” composi- 
sitiorus. The man avIio can bestow 
upon ns at the present time sixteen 
authentic and hitherto nnknow^n bal- 
lads, is ind(*ed a jniblic benefactor ! 

Out of courtesy to Mr Sheldon, we 
shall, in the first instance, dispose of 
his own iiarticnlar garland ; and as 
it wopld be a ])ity to disimnuber such 
a posy, we shall merely lay before 
our rtaiders the following moremu 
from the ballad of “ Sctoii’s Sons.” 


“ Solon h(j gaspit and he girn'd. 

And showed his teeth sae whyte, 

Ills (‘Oil w ere glaikit like a man’s 
That’s strycken w i’ afliyghte. 

Quo’ he, ‘ Lorde Percy, dinna think 
r speak j^ur lugs to blaw ; 

But let him spare my twa brave sounes 
And at his feet I’U fa ! 


‘ And Wilt them wi’ these happing tears 
That wash my auld, auld eon, — 
That channel down these w’r}*iikclets, 
Gin he wdll list bcdccn.’ 


‘ My bairnies,’ quo’ the mother tlicu, 
‘That I have kist sae aft, 

Canna we save them frae their death, 
But sic a piyce wx coft V 

‘ Tliare in-etty necks I’ve slibb’ered sae 
Ah ! Percy, gen til lord, 

'Jo hac them raxed upon a tree, 

• And strangled wi* a cord !’ ” 
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Admirors of the ancient ballad — Scottish commander. Lady Sctoii, 
what do you say to that ? ’ Tiicrc is too, is exquisite in her way. 'J'ho 
the fine old Scots dialect in all its “ slibbcriug ” reminiscence — whicli, 
purity with a vengeance ! In what wc presume, is equivalent to slobber- 
part of the island sivch a jargon is ing — is one of lliose natural touches 
spoken, we arc fortunately at 'present which, once uttered, can never be 
unaware. Certain w'c arc that our forgotten. 

fathers never heard it ; apd as for It will, wc ox>inc, be suiricient to 
ourselves, though reasonably cognizant quench the curiosity of our readers, 
of the varhitios of si)eecli Avhich are Avhen w'c state that the above is a fair 
current in (xilmcrton, Aberdeen, the average specimen of Mr Sheldon's ori- 
Crosscauseway and the Gorbals, wc ginal productions. We presume that 
protest that we novor yet met with -any few will thirst for another draught from 
thing so caoophonous as this. It is this pitcherful of the Border Helicon ; 
impossible, however, to deny Mr and — as time presses — wo shall now 
Sheldon the merit of pure originality, push forward to the consideration (^f 
Nobody but himst'lf could have wTitt(‘n the remodelled poetry. The first of 
the first glorious stanza, which cm- these is called “ llalidon Hill,” and, 
bodies so perfect a picture of despair, as we are informed in the notes, it 
or the second, in wdiich the old fiiini- dal(‘s back to the respectable antiquity- 
liar phrase of “ blawing intill his lug” of t827. The following magnificent 
is so appositely adapted to verse, and stanzas will convey some idea of tlm 
put mto the month of a knightly spirit and style of that j)rodiiction. 

“ Glower’d the Scot down on his foe : 

* Ye coof, I cam not here to ride ; , 

But sync it is so, give me a horse, 

I’ll curry thee tliine English hid(*.’ 

Quod Benhal, ‘ I cam to fight a man 
And not a bludcf mastytf, — 

Were ye a man. and no a pup, 

Saint Bride I had as lief.’ 

‘ Fbam not, or fret, thou baby knicht, 

Put some food in thy wame,, * 

For thou art but the ehamplon 
Of soin e fou d N orfol k d amo . 

‘ M} dog shall shake thy silken liide, 

'Ihy bra inis i)rove hhs fee, 

Gif in that bagic skull of thine 
There any brainis bp.* 

‘ Thou art a bragging piece of clay. 

Sac fyist wise prove thy threat ; ’ 

Loud gcckit Truinmall as he cried, 

‘ I’ll niak' tliee haggisli meat ! ! ’ ” 

YeS, reader — you may well^tare ! trash. The “Merchant’s Garhind” is a 
but such is absolutely the rubbish new version by Sheldon of a street ditty 
which has been shot from the Chis- called the “ P’actor’s Garland,” of 
wick Press. Next—rhear it, ye jwwcrs w'liich wt- happen to have a copy in a 
of impudence I —Allan Ciuniinghaiu’s eoilectioii of penny historii's. Jtisa.s 
beautiful ballad of J^ady Anne, makes much an ancient ballad as the IMnrder 
its appearance as “Lady Nell.” We of William Weare — is dear at the 
need scarcely add that in such ransom of a brass farthing —anti coin- 
hands the virgin degenerates into a incnces tlius : ^ - 

drab. 'I’he otluu' rernodcluiciits are 

“ Behold, here’s a ditty that’s new, and no jest. 

Concerning a young gentleman in the East, 

Wlio, by his great gaming came to poverty, 

And uftenvarvis went many voyages to sea. 
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Being well educated, and one of groat wit. 

Three merchants of London, tliey all thought it fit, 

To make him their captain, anti factor also, 

And for them to Turkey a voyage he did go.” 

Tills is sorry enough doggrcl, as the name of a friend ill the service, 
evei'y one who has th(‘, capacity of and that 'gentleman must doubtless 
reckoning feet upon his fingers must feel infinitely obliged for the honour 
allow ; but Sheldon fairly trumps it. of such immortalisation. 

In a fit of enthusiasm, he has enlisted ' 

“ Syr Chirnegie’s gane owre the sea, 

*And’s plowing thro’^Xhe main, 

And now must make a lang voyage, 
llic red gold for to gain. 

Now woe befall the cogging die, 

And weary the painted beuks, 

A (Christian curse go with all naigs, 

And eke all hounds and cocks. 

Three merchants of great London town, 

To save the youth witi* bent, 

And they sent him as fiictor to Turldsh gromul, 

For the gaming has Iiyin shenf.” 


Poets of the isle of Muck, did ye 
ever listen to such a straiti V Now let 
us take a look at the works of the an- 
cients. I'he first in point of order is 
tlic “Laidley Wonn of Spiiidleston 
Ilengh,” Ifoucliing wliich Mr Sheldon 
gives us the following infonnation. 

This ballad was made by the old 
mountain bard, D fine an Fraser of Che- 
viot, who lived a.d. and, was first 

printed some3"ears ago, from an ancient 
MS., byJlobert Lambe, vicar of Nor- 
liam.” AFe do nol .kiuov what exact 
time in ay be ineaiifby'llie phrase “ some 
years ago,” but the fact is that the 
“ Laidley Worn,” — which is neithm’ 
more nor less than a very poor version 


of the old Scots Ballad, “ Jvcmpioii” — 
was, according to Sir 'Walter Scott, 
“ mf/irr entireli/ cowposed^ or rewritten ^ 
bv the llev. i\lr Lamb of K(u-ham,” 
and hail beiui so often published, that 
it was not tlumghl worth while to 
insert it in tlu^. of the 

Scottish Bi>rd(‘r. For the same reason, 
and for its inferior (iiialit\% it was 
kept out of Mr 8. C. Tlall’s “ Book of 
British Ballads.” rntrinsically it is 
so bad, that Mr Sheldon Jiimself might 
liave writt(*n it in ii moment of extra- 
ordinary insiiiration ; indeed tlitj fot- 
lowdiig three verse.:?, arc in every wa}' 
wortlij’ of lii.s pcir ; — 


“ ILj sjirinklcd her wdth three di’ops o’ the w(*ll, 

In Ikt palace where slio stood; 

When .she gi’ovelled down ujion her belly, 

A foul and loatlLsome toad.« 

And on the/ lands, near Ida’s tow^ers, 

A loathsome toad she crawls, 

An<l venom spits on eveiy thing, 

, Which cometh to the walls. 

The virgins all of Bumboroiigh town, 

'Will s\v(iar that they have seen 
I'liis spiteful toa{l of monstrous size, 

Whilst walking in the ^recn. ” 

We are now coolly asked to believe manuscript. But we must not be 
that this stuff was written in the sur^msed at any thing from a gentlc- 
iburteenth century, and reprinted, man wdio seems imprc.ssed with the 
seven years ago. from an ancient idea that the C’hronioles of Kogcr 
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Iloveden are written in the Eiiglmh So far well ; hut Mr Sheldon ought,, 
langimge. at the same time, to have had the^ 

We next ooine to a ballad entitled candoim to toll us the source from 


“ The Outlandish Knight,” whereof 
!Mr Sheldon gives us the following 
history. “ This ballad I have copied 
from a broadsheet, in the possession 
of a gentleman of Newcastle ; it has 
also been published in ‘ Kichardson\s 
Table Book.’ The verses with inverted 
eommas^ I added at the suggestion of 
a fi-iend, as it was thought that the 
Knight w'as not rendered sufficiently 
odious, without tins new trait of his 
dishonour.” 

MAY COLIlfiAN. 

“ ^ Loup off your steed,’ says fausc Sii* Johu, 
‘ Your bridal bed yOu sec — 

Hero have I drownoll eight ladies fair. 

The ninth one you shall be. 

‘ Cast off,’ says he, *• thy jewels fine, 

Sac costly and sac brave ; 

'I'hey arc ower glide, and ower costly, 
'I'odlirow in tb<* sea-wave. 

< eVast off, cast off, your Holland smock, ' 
And lay it 6n this stone ; 

It is ower lino and ower costly, 

To rot in the saut sea-foam.’ 

‘ Ob ! turn yo then about, Sir John, 

And look* to the leaf of the tree, — 

It is not comely for tn^iinan 
A naked woman to sei5.’ 

• 

lie turned himself $.traight round about. 

To look to the leaf o’ the tree ; 

She has twined her arms about bis waist. 

And thrown him into the sea.” 

This, it must bo ac'.knowledgod, is. 
to use the mildest phrase, an iustaiice 
of remarkable coincidtmcc. 

Notwitlis tan ding the glibness of his 
preface, and the, scrajis of aiitiipfe 
information which he is constantly 
parading, Mr Slicldou absolutely 
knows less about ballad poetry tliffa 
any wTilcr who has yet approached 
the subject. As an e<lltor, lie was in 
duty bound to have •looked over 
former collections, and to liavii ascer- 
tained- the originality of the wares 
wdiich lie now profilers for our accep- 
tance. He docs not seem, however, 
to have read through any one compi- 
lation of tlic Scottish ballads, mid is 
j)cr})etuall3" betraying his ignorance. 
For example, he gives us a ballad 
called “ The Laird of Eoslin’s daugh- 
ter,” and speaks thus of it in his 
preface : — “ This is a fragment of m 


wiiich he pilfered those verses. His 
belief in the ignorance and gullibility of 
the public must indeed be unbounded, 
if he expected to pa^’s off without dis- 
covery a -^mped v(M*sion of “ May 
Collean.” That fine ballad is to be 
found in the collections^ of Herd, 
Sharpe, Moflierwell, and Chambers; 
and seldom, indeed, have we met 
wirh a case of more i)alpable cribbagci, 
as the following specimen will de- 
monstrate ; — 

Ol’TLANDISH KNIGHT. 

“‘Alight tb«e, from thy milk-white steed, 
And deliver ft unto me ; 

Six maitlfi have I drowned where the bil- 
lows sound. 

And the sevenffi one tboinriialt bo, 

‘But iirst pull off tby kivtle line, 

And deliver it unto mo ; 

Thy kirtle of green is too rich I weeu 
To rot in the pixlt, salt sea. 

‘ Pull «ff, pull off thy bonny green phii J, 
lliat lloat.s i if the breoze ho free. 

It is wdven line with the silver twiue, 

And comely it is to Koe.’ 

‘ If T must ]mll off' my*honny silk plaid, 

Oh turn thy bafk to me, > 

And gaze on the sun which has just begun 
To peer oiyrc the suit, salt scu,.’ 

He turneil hi^' back on the fair damselle. 

And looked upon the beam, — 

She grasped him tight -with her arni» so 
white 

And plunged him in the stream.” 

apparently ancient ballad, related to 
me. by a lady of J5crwick-(m-Tweed, 
w'ho useil to sing it in her childhood. 
Ifeive given all that she was able to 
furnkdi me with. T'lio same lady as- 
Fun*s me that slie never romembers 
having seen it in print, and that she 
had learnt it from her mirfso, together 
with the ballad of Sir Tatrick Spens, 
and several Irish legends, since for- 
gotten.” 

This is a bcantiful instance, of the 
discovery oj* a marc’s nest ! Mr Shel- 
don’s fragment is nierqjy an imperfect 
vei-sion of “Captain Wedderburn’s 
Conrtshii)” — one of the, raciest and 
Avittiost of the Scottish ballads, wiiich 
has been printed ovci’ and over again, 
and is familiar to almost every child 
in the country. It i.s given at full 
length by Jiobert Chambers, in hm 
collection, with this note appended 



h : -r- V \Xhls ' • i^sjsed to givO him c^tidittor ifeWs l^b'- ' 

lute bemt long . raiEft^i. as lio haaardar an opinion that 
'^papular mr-oxer Scoijaiid, ^rst,^- “tho inoidenjte.i^OQonled ih .this ballad 
' p^hrtjfd in the ‘JSTeW British^oiig- mtStet have occurred in the reign ef^ 
j Itcr,^ Vcoliection J^ljUsiica at Falkitk • .3^ames thoFifith ofScotland, or possibly 
1 785, Tire pr^&eiit" copy Is taken in of jlius ftithjar J aipes the F<j>ip:th, 

^ WOCitty Jamtfiaon’a; ^Fopular the of the Commons ; 'Myheroiis 

. \yim tlio adyaniago of being tho stoi^ is an historical one. and took 

./^flated \ with qm takop fmm«ro<si^ rpliace in, the eef the CovOnant, 
:^ion hjr Mr Ktnloch/’ 'Su<&aVj5the fee^t ae it rday, Sheldon’s versipit ' 
cpn^i|Mit!!es of Inlying, upon the js^lc^tnihly the wOr^t that ivc havfe J 
r dUioWof ‘^,eldeni wohneu!^^ * seen; and ‘the new stanzas which he * 

r We, have, spioretwer/ a vemon^of bits introduced are utterly loatlisouie , 
Faa,?^of which ballad ,Mr -and vulgar. Only think of the beau- 
f sciemsto cenaidpr lnihself ^e ' tlfurLady Cassilis who eloped 

i^ie discovever— at least iio does pot belted .Imight, hgnftjg^i^duccd to,43^' 

^ sAy 6qe wowhof its notable cxistenGO lef cl of a liedge^i^nu^r, and imci'- 
6lscwnore.r J^d wc ai-g the more dis- ^ changing caress^»$^|3| a eainl P 

The Countess wgnt down to ihe lia* v/ 

,, \ Tor^ao a crack them, fairly, O.;^* ' 

‘ And och,’' she ermd, I. wad folloijfSpfe 
To the 011(1 p’ the 'wbiid or nbarlyfcj.’ 

He Idfit tlie Countess’ lips sae i^d, 

And ncr jimp whiic.wcaist he cuddled, O ; 

She smoothed l^s lieard wP Imr lovely hand, 

And k’ for lii^r Gipsy kiddie, 


Really we do not think that we over 
read any thing in 'print so intensely 
abomiii^dc as;this. • 

We have no int(intioii of wading 
through much more of Sh(*klou’s lucu- 
brations — nor is it nocossavy, as, after 
ariose exaiAiuatioii, we laimot dis- 
cover one single, ane.ient liallad wdiich 
is new to as in the whole collection. 
One or two, as avc have alrcjuly shown, 
aVc old friends in filthy garments, 
Avliose acquaintance avo accordingly 
r(:])udiat(‘. ’ I'wo or three, suck as 
“ Sir John le Sprynge,” an^ upn-e 
reprints, and the rcniainder may be 
shortly cha^’acteriscMl as unmitigated 
trash. It is rather loo rnueli that 
ditties still redolent ofardeufspiri ts, and 
distinctly traceable in their .authorship 
to a drunk(m horse -coupev in Hawick, 
should be presented to the ]mbHc as 
genuine Border ballads. For exaui])lc, 
Ave are favoured Avith an efl'itlsiou 
called “ Loudon Jock's V Courtship,” 
Avliiclifr Mr Slifkloii uati’s to be “a 
very old ballad, mwv for' the first lime 


publisheij,’'’ and states^ that ho took it 
dowfi “from the recital of an old 
,,di’over, called A. Pripgle, who attended 
KcLsct marlwt.” AVc do not for a rao- 
mcift doubt that thi^ valuable lay was 
actually immonnced by tlie bukedJips 
of Sandy, over lialf-a-mutchkiii of 
a(iua-vjta‘ in a loU-liouse; but Ve 
decline to register it as ancient upon 
.the authority of such a rifeistra,tus. 
Outlie contrary, the bedst Avho'cbm- 
lAOsccl it Avas manifestly free of tim Ven- 
iiel, ac(iuaiiite(l with every nauseous 
close in the old towm of Kdinburgh, 
l^d , frequently found at full length 
upon the Bridge, in a state of brutal 
intoxication. The localities arc quite 
iHic(|ui> ocalif^and mark the date of its 
composition. The “brig,” unfortii- 
uatcly for Mr Sheldon, is by no incaiis 
an nneiont struct an*. A’’o doubt tln^, 
ditty is graphic in its AA^ay, ali'd full- 
flavoured enough to turn the sjtomach 
of a Qilimu’ton carter, as the folloAving 
specimen aVjJI testify : 


“Jock lifted and fouglit, gat in mony a scrape, 

But it Avas all the same thing to that rattling cliici, 
Ilb Avad aye spoil the horn, or else mak’ a spoon, 

The crown o’ the causey, a kirk or a mill. * 

He rade into Kmbvo’ Ayi’ goAVd in his pouch, ^ 

To look at the ferlics and hmises sac grand ; 





C^9lik» t . 

<xreai j^y fc^ ]^ fiming 800^ &Q«u}biii.:j^k 

*TwaB flr^ fiac UiU gift and thdn ay^ - : - , 

Syne feot'tt^s o’ sriaa^ i^tips tet ' 

Anu tlion cam! the feytaer o‘*t, Bbter ahd ' 

And Jock atOiteftA^’ Jkt t^a heal o’ the jiigHt, 


Jock t«et wi’' «gdn the high brig, 

^ Tli^ 16oks . 0 ’^ the-yard a8 io stoited away ; 

Jock, aye Ib’ed a blink a bbimie girl’s eye, ' 

.And ^he sjpecr’d at the rdyer iiin fortiltie to' spae. 

Hut Jock, cam’ ^ .4]mestion$, add being a fallow . • 

,, Stout, buirdly and. sonsy, ho soon* pleaifed hbr taster 
And awa^ went the fi*raaQme^.haitp-jaap in th^r daihn,’ 
• Thro? w^mds a3ad bund alleys no time for to waste.” 



Ancient ballad iud^d ! the minstrel 
who would venture to chant sitili a 
ditty in the Oowgatc, v^oiiUb be 
cheaply let off with a mouth’s solitary 
iinprisonincnt on a 'diet of j^rcad anj 
water. - 

We" pass with pleasure frdm this 
medley , of balderdash ,aud di^vcl to 
the more sober tome of Mr Collier, 
because we know that whatever Jie 
gives us will at least have the merit* of 
being genuiU6^. (hit Of the thousand 
black-letter broadsides which ebnsti- 
tuto the Koxburgho. collection, the 
editor has selccjetl. upwards elf., fifty, 
aiidUhus states the object of their 
pitblicatiou ‘v‘ The main pm-posc 

the Giisuing collection is to show, 
ill their mo?it genuine state, the char- 
acter |iid quality of productions 
written expressly for the amusement 
of the lower orders, in the reign of 
Elizabeth, James, and Charles. Our 
volume consists of such ordinary 
materials as formed the stock of the 
lOiiglisJi ballad -singer, during a perfbd 
not far short of a century. Many 
traces 'will be found in them of the 
modes ill widely they 'itcrc rendered 
• acceptable to the crowd, when sung 
in our most frequented thoroughfares.” 
Wc qccd hardly say that the volume 
is got up -with great care; and it will 
doubtless be an acceptable addition to^. 
the libraries of our literary epicures : 

„ nevertheless, wo are free to confess 
that we wci'o somewhat disappoiuted 
with its contents. Wg did not, it is 
true, expect to find, in this quarto, 
any new htW:orical, or oycn romantic 
ballads of the first or highest class. 
The lit 9 rliture of Elizabeth and James 
is remai’kably sterile id productions of 
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this luitnre; and tlio few which jlro > 
intrinsically exceftent have long,si«e(^ 
become famil^at* imd have lost the * 
gloss X)f novelty. Bnt the didactic 
ballad and the •'oanzonct' w ^9 then ' 
extensively practised, and, with tlm^ 
furtive poetry of Teelo, Maidowe, 
ffrecnc, and Lodge in our recollec- 
tion, w'C had hoped to recover son\e 
valuable specimens of their more ob- 
scure contimiporaries. In* the volji- 
niiuous records of tl^p Elizabetlign 
era, wg find mention of many poets 
who enjoyed a vcasori?0L)lc celebrity at 
the time, but Avhosc works, devoid 
of buoyancy, have since sctrlcd into 
oblivion. AVc 1511(1 the names ofbomcj 
of these persons^^. such as Thomas 
(Churchyard, wiio “ is spokem of ^iu 
“The Return from Parnassus,” at- 
tached to piioins in Mr Collier’s col- 
lection ; but wo are compelled on 
perusal to acknowledge, that there is 
piiicli jnsticl^ in the critical vlecrecs of 
Mme, and that very little which is at 
all worthy of. prc^'^cirvation has been 
silently permittcid to perish. Tn an’* 
ivsthoticcl i)oi))t qf vicAv, therefore, 
we cannot expect to derive mheh 
advantage from this rejirint of the 
Roxburghc broadsides, ilut the anti- 
quary, who has a natural taste for the . 
casi|;-otf raiment of the world, will 
doubtless , fasten upon the vplume; 
and tiic critical commentator may 
glean from it some scraps "of (i^splete 
information. To tlKun accordingly 
we leave it, and pass into the glades 
of Sherwood. 

We wonder whether “ Hobin Hood, 
that archer good,” is as great a 
favourite in the nursery, now as he 
was in our younger days? We are 
2u 
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afraid, not. Our Robin was a myste- 
dons sort of i)er80iiage, something 
between an outlaw and an earl, — a 
kind of Judge Lynch, who distributed 
^'bitrary justice beneath the shade of 
an enormous oak-trcc, and who was 
pei'i)otnally confiscating the moveables 
of abbots for the exclusive benefit of 
the poor. Maid I^tarian we could 
never distinctly realise. Sometimes 
she appeared to us as a soft flaxen- 
haired beauty, not unlike a lay-figure, * 
•.once the lu^opcrty of Mr Giannetti^ 
which we loved in our youth, and to 
whose memory we si ill arc constant. 
Green as emerald was tlie garb she 
wore, and the snn loved to shine upon 
, her as she glided from Ihd shadow of 
the trysting-tj-ce. But then this fairy 
personage did not tally m’cH wdth the 
other figures of the group. AVc could 
not conceive her associating famili- 
arly with the gaunt but good-natunid 
Scatludock, and Mutch the millcr^s 
son. Summer, too, must i)ass away 
from Sherwood as it does from (‘very 
sublunary scene. The leaves fall — 
the birds arc mute — the grass has 
witherixl down — and tlierc is snow 
lying tu’O feet doei^ in th(‘. Ibrest, — 
and then, \vo me for poor Marian, 
shivering in lier slight silken Idrtlo hi 
tlio midst of a faded bower! So 
that *we wore somotiiUos compelled 
,pcr-foiTe to change our fancy, 
metamorphose Marian into a formi- 
dable Glrzy^ and provide her w'itli a 
suit of linsey-woolsiiy ag.aiust the 
weatlicr, and a pair of pattens Ing 
(?noiigh to have frightened all the fal- 
low-deer of the foj'CvSt witli their clatter. 

Tvanhoe, however, has played the 
deuce with our ideal creations, and 
Robin Hood is now fixed to us for 
ever in the guise of tlie yeoman Locks- 
ley.' Vfe do not like him half so ^vell 
as w e did before, lie has, in some 
degree, compromised his character as 
an outlaw, by entering into an ar- 
rangement with' him of the Lion-heart, 
and he now shoots deer under cover 
of the kingly license. The old war- 
fare b^ltween Little John and the 
Sheriff of IsTottingham is over, and tlio 
amicable diacylon conceals the last 
vestige of their feud. Allaa-a-Dale 
haa become a gentleman, and Friar 
Tuck &id down the quarter-staff, if 
he has not taken up the breviary. 

But if any one wants to know bold 


Robin as he really was, let him 
straightway possess himscif of those 
tw'O delightful volumes for which we 
are indebted to Mr Gutch. We hav(» 
here not only the consecutive series 
of tmllads known as “ The Lytell 
Geste of Robin Hode,*’ but every 
ballad, tale, and song, relating to the 
famous outlaw; and the Avhble are 
beautifully illustrated. Mr Outcli 
thoroughly understands the duty of 
an editor, and has applied, himself 
heart and soul to the task : in conse- 
quence, he has given us b^j; far the best 
collection of English ballads which 
for years has issued from the press. 

Wo have said that the English 
ballads, jas a whole, ai*e decidedly iii- 
feri(#to the Scottish. They are neither, 
ill their individual kinds, so stirring, 
so earnest, so plaintiv(*, nor so imagi- 
native : and Chevy Chase is a tame 
concern when weighed against the 
Battle bf Ottcrbournc. But many of 
them arc of great imm’t ; and amongst 
the very best arc thostj which relate 
to Robin Hood, and the three stout 
bowmieii of the Noith, Adam Bell, 
C'Jym of the Clough, and William of 
(Jloiideslc'e. Robin lias a fair right to 
b© considered the yeoman hero of 
England, and the representative of 
what must have been a tolerably lai’gc 
class of persons throughout the w^ara 
of the Ros(is. In his liistory, we can 
trace a kind of tacit ])Votest against 
absolute despotism and feudal oppres- 
sion. He is the daring frcjciiian of 
the soil, who w ill not live under arbi- 
traiylaw, and who, hi consequence, 
ends by setting all laws wliatcver at 
defiance. He is not a thief, but a free- 
booter, and is entitled to i*eceiv^ from 
posterity w^hatever credit may be at- 
tachable to such a chai-acter. Ills is, 
in many respects, a parallel case to that 
of Rob Roy Maegregor, though there 
is far more of deep tragedy as well as 
of patiiotism, intenvoven with the 
history of the Highland outlaw. 
Robin asserts no tangible principles 
beyond active opjiosition to the 
church, and dctorniiiied hoi^tility to 
the game-laws. For the first of these 
tenets Baines would have fallen down 
and worshipped him : for the second, 
John Bright would liavelRothed his 
whole company gratuitously in drab. 
He is fond of lighting, anti ready to 
take up the citd^ with any chance 
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customer ; but, somehow or other, he of his horn, which brought Little John .. 
hasinvariably the worst of the enconn- and the rest to the rescue. Guy of 
ter. Tinker, beggar-man, tanner, Gisborne was, we believe, the only 
shepherd, and cititail Mar, in sue- champion whom liCi^icw unaided, and 
cession, bring him to his knees, and even in that meeting he was placed 
his life would have been many times in sore jeopardy, 
a forfeit, but for the timely assistance 

“ Robin was reachless on a root, 

And stumbled at that tide. 

And Guy was quick and nimble withall, 

And hit him upon the side. 

• 

Oh dear Ladye! said Robin Hood, * 

• That art both mother and may, 

I tliiiik it was never man’s destiny 
To dye before his day. 

Robin thought ^ our Ladye dear, 

And soon lea* up agaiiie, 

And straight he came with a backward stroke 
And he Sir Guy hath slaiiie.” 

But there is a fine jovial vollocking ing in earnest the, attempt is ahso- 
s])irit about the outlawed ficvo uf hitcly ho]>el(‘ss. F(U- every poet haa 
Sherwood, wliieli endears Robin to his own style, and his own iiniuistake- 
the po]mlar heart uf hhiglaud : and able manner of thouglit and of expres- 
we, firmly believe that Shakspearc, sioii, which he cannot east off at will, 
when he wem^- out imaching of a If he imitates, ho ceases fur the time' 
moonlight night, was more actuat(*d to he a poet, degenerates into 
^ by poetical i)rccc]it atul impulse than vhynmter, and his llowcvs upon close 
by any sensual covet ise for the veni- inspection will be found to'^iave been 
sou of old Sir Thomas Lucy. fabricated from muslin. 

Many ingenious persons— nay muny Very blind indeed must be the man 

exeollcnt poets, have ill modern times who could iqtetakc “Sir James the 
attempted to imitate the aucieiit Rose” for an aiiciciit Scottish ballad. 
ScottisJi ballad, but in no single case Michael Bruce, the author, was more 
has there been a perfee.t fac-simile than an ingenious person : he was also 
liroduced. The reason of the failure a poet, and had he lived a- little longer, 
is obvious. An ingenious i)ers(ni, who and at a period when simplicity in 
is not a poet, could not for the <lear lifli composition wa.s rated at its true value, . 
of liiiii construct a ditty wliicIi, in he would in all probability have ex- 
orderto rescan ble its original, must cm- ccuted something hotter. But ho 
body a strain of music, and a burst cJ wanted jiowcr, and that pathos which’ 
heroic or of plaintive passion. It is is indispensable for the conlposition of 
not, howcf or, by any mcians so diflicult a perfect ballad. Even Sejott, when he 
to imitate the diction : of whicli we attempted too close an imitation, 
iiavc a notable example in the ballad biiled. The glorious fragment which 
of “ Childc Ether,” which is included we have alreadjMluoled, “The Eve of 
in several of the collections. “ Cluldc 8aint John,” “ Lochinvar,” and others, 
Alcohol,” perhaps, wouldhavcbccn the are not to hcconsidercd in the light of 
better name, if all the circumstances imitations^ but as pure ouibiirsts of his 
which tve have heard relating to its own high chivalrous ■ and romantic 
composition be true; nevertheless imagination. But the third part of 
it is undeniable that our facctioujs “Thomas the Rhymer” is an adapta- 
friends who are chargeable with this tloii to, or continuation of the ancient 
literary sin, have succeeded in produ- fragment, with w'hich, however, ii> no 
cing a vcfj’’ passable imitation, and respect can it possibly compare. Indeed 
that their phraseology at least is fault- the old ballad stands almost isolated 
less. A poet, again, pcither can nor in poetiy, for its wild imit^native 
ought to imitate, and w'hcn he is writ- strain. 
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' ‘‘'She’s mottiited on her milk-white steed, 

She’s ta’en true Thomas up behind ; 

And aye, whene’er her bridle rung, 

, The steed flew swifter than the wind, 

O they rade on, and further on; 

The steed gaed swifter than the wind. 

Until they reached a desart wide, 

And every land w'as left behind. 

• “ Light down, light down, now, true Thomas, 
And lean your head upon my knee, 

Abide and rest a little space, 

And I will show you ferlics three. 

“O sec ye not yon narrow road, ^ 

So thick beset with thorns and briers? 

TliaU is the path of righteousness 
I'ho’ after it but few inquires. 

“And see yc not that braid, braid road, 

That lies across the lily levcn? 

That is tlic path of wickedness, 

Tho’ some call it the road to heaven. 


“ And see y(5 not that bonny road 
That winds about the fenlie brae? 

That is |hc road to fair Elf land, 

Where thou and 1 this night luaun gac. 


“ But, Thomas, yc maun hold your tongue, 
Whatever ye may hoar or see ; 

For if ye speak woi'd in Ellin laud 
Ye’ll ne’er get back to your aiii conntrie.” 

O thoff rade on and farther on, 

And they waded through rivers aboon the knee, 
And they saw jjeither the sun nor moon, 

But they heard the roaring of the s(‘a. 


It was mirk night, and there was nnc .st(*ni-light, 
And they waded through red bludc to the knee, 

For a’ tlie blndc ’that’s slied on earth 

Kins through the springs o’ that couulrie.” 


. The late ingenious Mr Cvomek was 
not, so rai’ as wc know, ])hysically 
- blind, but most assuredly there hung 
a heavy cloud over his imiutal light, 
since he could not discern the burning 
stamp of original genius in tlic frag- 
ments which were communicated to 
him by Allan Cuiiuinghain, and 
which he published' under the title of 
“ Remains of ^fithsdalc and Galloway 
Song.” Poor Allan Cuuuingham has 
passed away from amongst us, not 
unknown indeed, nor unlionourcd, but 
-without having received that full meed 
of praise and fame w'hich was justly 
Ins due. For Allan, though a most 
, industrious man, was far too careless 


of his poetic reputalion, and never 
could be prevailed on to aollcct to- 
getlier tlu)sc scattered siiatcbes of 
song, which he had sown with too 
liberal a hand in detached and distant 
places. But the semco which ho 
would not render to himself, lias been 
performed by filial piety ; and wc now 
congratulate I lie public on their pos- 
sessing, in a cheap and elegant form, 
the works of the most tender and 
pathetic of the Scottish Minstrels 
w ho have arisen since the death of 
Burns. If this little book docs not 
become a favourite, and if it does not 
speedily make its way, not only into 
every library, but into eveiy fann- 
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steading oF Scotland — if the poems 
of Allan Cunningham do not become 
as familiar to the lips, and as dear to 
the hearts, of our shepherds and our 
peasantry, as those of his great pre- 
decessor — tiicn we shall be constrained 
to believe that the age is indeed an 
iron one, that the heart of onr beloved 
country has at last grown cold, and 
its impulses less fervid than of yore. 
It is now nearly thirty years ago — a 
long, long time to us — since Cromck’s 
collection of llemahis was noticed in 
this Magazine. Cunninghain was 
then in thh flush and zenith of his 
genius, with years, as we had fondly 
hoped, of fame- before him, and all the 
early difficulties which beset the path 
of a youthful poet oyercomo* lie 
was then urged to a diligent cultiva- 
tion of the glorious talent he ])os- 
sessed, and to a further development 
of the seeds of poetry which lay 
within his owui bosom, and in tlui 
spirit of his native land. And surel}’^ 
had Allan acted thus, and confined 
himself to the range of literature 
within which he had few equals and 


no superior, he would ere now have 
miincd a lofty and imperishable name. 
But a mistaken ambition diverted him 
to other tasks. He left the field of 
song to wander through the forest of 
romance, and we fear that he lost 
himself amidst its mazes. 

It is upon the present collection of 
his poems and songs that Cunuing- 
ham\s fame must rest ; and small as 
is the bulk of the volume, we yet do 
not hesitate to say that it w'ould bo 
idifficult to point out another contain- 
ing more lyrics of cxiiuisite beauty, 
with fewer palpable blemishes. Cun- 
ningham’s poetical style is b(dh rare 
and remarkable. With a singular 
simplicity of diction, he combines 
imagery of tlie highest kind, and a 
pathos wdiich at once finds its way to 
the licart of evciy reader. To many 
of our IViends the Ibllowing ballad 
may be familiar ; but as a new' gene- 
ration A\ho know less of Allan has 
arisen since* tin* days of Cromek, wo 
may be excused for transferring onco 
more to our pages a gem of such 
purity and lustre. ' 


“She’s ganc to dwall in heaven, my lassie, 
She’s gaiic to dwall in heaven ; 

‘ ye’re owrc pure,’ quo’ the voice o’ God, 

‘ For dwalliiig out o’ heaven ! ’ 


O wliai’ll she do in heaven, my lassie ? 

O what’ll she do in heaven V 
She’ll mix her ain thoughts wi’ angel’s saiigs, 
An’ make them mail* meet for heaven. 


She was beloved by a’, my lassie, 

She >vas beloved by a’ *, 

But an angel fell in love wi’ her, 

An’ took her frac ns a’. 

Lowly there thou lies, my lassie, 
I.iOwly there thou lies ; 

A bonnier form ne’er went to the yird 
Nor frae it will arise 1 


Fu’ soon I’ll follow thee, my lassie, 

Fu’ soon I’ll follow thee ; 

Thou left me nought to covet ailin’, 

But took gndeness scT wi’ thee. 

I look’d in thy de^tli-colcl face, my lassie, 

1 look’d in thy death-cold face ; 

Thou seem’d a lily new cut i’ the bud, 

An’ fading in its place. 

I look’d on thy death -shut eye, my lassie, 

1 look’d on thy death-shut eye ; 

And a lovelier liglit, in the brow heaven, 
Fell Time sliall ne’er destroy. 
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Thy lips were niddy and calm, my lassie. 
Thy lips were niddy and calm ; 

But gane was the holy breath o’ heaven 
That sang the evening psalnf. 


There’s naught but dust now mine, lassie, 
Tlicre’s naught but dust now mine ; 

My soul’s wi’ thee i’ the caukl grave, 

An’ why should I stay bellin’ ! ” 


We really must find fault witli 
Mr Peter Cunningham for calling this, 
and others of his fath(n*’s choicest jiro- 
ductions, “imitations of thcold ballad.’’ 
They are no more imitations than the 
finest poems of Bums, or Hogg, or Mo- 
therwell. They are, it is true, written in 
the Scots dialect, and they share, along 
with the old traditional strains, the 
charm of a sweet sim])licity; but every 
one of them came direct from the 
heart of our beloved Allan, and arc, in 
their way, as tnily original composi- 
tions as any burst that ever yet was 
uttered by inspired poet under the 
canopy of heaven. Poor old Cromek, 
who knew as little about the Scottish 
ballads as Mr Sheldon, believed them 
to be ancient, and, we dare say, died in 
that belief. But every man here, 
W'ho knew or cai^d about the matter, 
saw at once that such poems ns “ The 
3.<ord’s Marie,’’ or “ Bonnie Lady 
Anno,” were neither ancient nor imi- 
tated ; and accordingly,^ by the com- 
irion consent of his brethren, Allan 
Cunningham w'as at once enrolled on 
the list of the sive.et singers Of IScollaiid 
— and long and distiint bo th(^ day 
when his name shall be forgotten on 


the flow^ery braes of Nlthsdale, or tlie 
pleasant holms of Lalswinton, which 
in life he loved so well. 

I'lic last work which we have to 
notice is the collected edition of 
Motherwell’s Poems, which has just 
issued from tlie Glasgow^ Press, 
imder the auspices of Mr James 
M^Concchy. William MoihenveU 
must ahviiys stand very high in tlie 
list of the miiKH* Scottish iiocts, and 
one lyric of his, “ Jeanic Morrison,” is 
as pathetic as any in the language. 
But of him so mucli has akeady been 
said in '^ft>rnier numbers of Maga, 
that wc may dispense wn'th present 
criticism : and we shall merely draw 
the attention (d* the lovers of the su- 
pernatural to a more terrific temptation 
of Saint Anthony tlian, cv<!r was 
painted by Teniers. IMoiherwell was 
a noted ghost-seer, and few could ])cat 
him in the inagic circle'. AVitness 
“EHiidand Wild,” w liich is enough to 
trighten, not a nursiTv of children, but 
a score, of bearded ealJants out of their 
w^its, if they heard it ehanled, on an 
eerie night, in the dim forests of Glcn- 
niore. 


TIIK UKMON I.AUV. 


“ Again in my cli amber ! 

Again at my bed ! 

With tliy smile sweet as sunshine, 
And hand cold as lead ! 

I know tkee ! I know thee ! 

Nay, start my sivcet! 

These golden robes shnink up 
And showed me thy feet ; 

These golden robes shrunk up. 
And taffety thin, 

While out crept the emblems * 

Of Death and of Sin. 

Bright beautiful devil ! 

Pass, pass from me now ; 

Por the damp dew of death 
(rathers thick on my broiv ; 

' And bind up thy girdle, 

Nor beauties disclose, 

Move dazzlingly wliite 

Than the wrcatli- drifted snow s : 


And aivay -with thy kisses \ 
My heart 'waxes sick, 

As thy red lips, like ivonns, 
TYavcl over my cheek ! 

lla 1 press me no more with 
That passionless hand, 
’Tis winter than milk, or 
The foam on tlie strand; 
’Tis softer than down, or 
The silken -leafed llower; 
But colder than ice thrills 
Its touch at this hour. 
Like the finger of death, 
Prom cerements unroll’d, 
Thy hand on my heart f^s 
Dull, clammy, and cola. 

Nor bend o’er my pillow — 
Thy raven -black hair 
Q’ershadows my brow with 
A deeper despair ; 
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These ringlets, thick falling, 
Spread fear through my brain, 
And my temples are throbl)iiig 
With madness again. 

The moonlight ! the moonlight ! 

The deep-winding bay ! 

TJiere arc I’wo on that strand, 
And a ship far away ! 

In its silence and beauty, 

Its passion and power, 

Love breathed o’<n* the land 
Like the soul of a flower. 

The billows were chiming 
On pale yellow sands. 

And iiioonsliine was ghianiing 
On small ivory hands. 


There were bow’rs by the brook’s brink, 
And flowers bimsting free ; 

Til ere were h^ lips to suck forth 
A lost soul from me. 

Now mountain and meadow. 

Frith, forest, and rivei*‘, 

Ai'e mingling with shadows — 

Are lost to me CA er. 

The sunlight is fading, 

TSmail birds seek Iheir nest ; 

While hapjiy hearts, flower- like, 

Sink sinless to rest. 

•J»nt I ! — ’tis no matter ; 

Ay, kiss cheek and chin ; 

Kiss"— kiss — tlicui hast won me, 
Bright, bcantiful Sin ! ” 


And now wc shall lay down our pen, 
and bid farexvell for a sea, son both to 
poet and to poetaster, 11’ any of our 
young friends who arc mov .setting up 
as ballad-writers njaui thehw own a(*- 
count, have a spark of genius within 
them — and wc do think that, willi pro- 
per training, .soinetliing might b(‘ made 
of the lads — kt them study the dklinc- 
tions which wo have drawn above, and 
cultivate energy and simplicity as the 
cardinal virtues of composition. Also 
l(*t them study, but not copy, the 


ancient ballad-book ; for it is a domain 
which wc have long pre.seiTed from 
])oachers, and if we catch any of them 
approprialiiig, nunoi lei ling, or tran.s- 
ferring fi-om it, wc shall beg an after- 
noon's loan of THE ciuTT(ui, and lay 
the delimjuont as low as Sheldon. It 
may be that some, do nut know what 
is hi that ballad-book : if, so — let tliepi 
reml llie Deatii of the lloughis at 
Otbu'bouriie, and then, if they daro, 
indnlg^' us with the cata, strophe of 
llany Hotspur. 


“ And then he called liis little foot-pAge, 
And said, ‘ Run sjiecdilie. 

And f(!teh luy ae dear sister’.s .son, 

Sir Hugh M(Uitgom(u*i(‘.’ 

‘My nephew glide,’ the Douglas .said, 

‘ Wiiat n;cks the death o’ aiie ! 

Last niclit 1 dreimed a dvearie dreim, 
And I ken the day’s thy ain. 

‘ My Avound is deep, I fain Avad sh-ep ; 

Tak thou the vanguard o’ the three. 
Ami bury me by the braken-bush 
That grows on yonder lily-lee. 

O buiy me by the brakcn-bu.sh 
Beneath the blinning brier; 

Let ncAuu* living mortal ken 

That h kindly Scot lies here !’’ 

• 

He lifted up that noble- lord, 

Wi’ the saiit tear in his e’e ; 

He laid him in the braken-bush, 

That his morrie-meu might not .sec. 

The moon Avas clear, the daj’- drew near, 
I'lie sjicarsin flinders Acav ; 

And mony a gallant Kuglisliman 
Ere day the Scotsmen sIcav. 
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The Gordons gude in English blade 
They steep’d their hose and shoon ; 

The LJi^dsays dew like fire about 
Till a’ the fray was dune. 

The Percy and Montgomery met, 

That either of other were fain ; 

They swappet swords, and they twa swat, 

Till the blude ran down like rain. 

‘ Now yield tlioe, yield thee, Percy,* he said, 

‘ Or else 1 shall lay thee low.’ 

‘ To whom shall I yield?* Earl Percy said, 

‘ Sin’ r see it maiih'-bc so.’ 

‘ Thou Shalt not yield to lord nor loiin, <* 

Nor yet shall thou yield to me ; 

But yield thee to the brakcii-bush 
That grows on yon lily-lcc.’ 

This deed Avas dune at the Otterbourno 
About the breaking o’ the day. 

Earl Douglas Avas buriet at the braken-bush, 

And Percy led captiAX away.” 

So died in his harness . the commcirlbratcd by minstrel, bo his 
donghty Earl of Douglas, and never age, his land, his birth, or his lau- 
Avaa the fall of a warrior more greatly guage Avhat they may ! 


KPITArn OF CONSTANTINE KANARIS. 

FROM THK (lEllMAN OP WILHELM MuLLEIl. 

I AM Constantine Kanaris : 

I, who lie beneath this stone, 

TavIcc Into the air in thunder 
Have the Turkish galleys blown. 

In my bed I died, a Christian, 

Hoping straight with Christ to be; 

Yet one earthly Avish is buried 
Deep Avithin the grave Avith me. 

ITiat upon the open ocean 
^Vheiji the third Annada came. 

They and 1 had died together, 

Whirled aloft on Aviugs of flame. 

Yet ’tis something that they’ve laid me 
In A land without a stain ; 

Keep ri thus, iny^ God and Saviour, 

Till I rise from cai’th again I 


W. E. A. 
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SCOTTISH MELOr»IE8. BY DELTA. 

TUB MAID OF ULVA. 

The hyacinth bathed in the beauty of spriiij^, 

The ratcn when autumn hath darkciiM his wing, 

Were bluest and blackest, if cither could vie 

With the night of thy hair, or the morn of thine eye, — 

Fair maid of the mountain, whose home, far away, 
Looks down on tlie islands of Ulva’s blue bay ; 

May nought from its Eden thy footstci)S allure. 

To grieve what is happy, or dim what is pure ! 

petween us a foam-sheet impassable ilows — 

The wrath and the liatiTd of clans who are foes ; 

Hut love, like thooak, while the tempest it braves, 

The tinner will root it, the fiercer it raves. 

Xot seldom thine eye from the watch-tower sliall hail, 
In the red of the sunrise the gleam of my sail, • 

And lone is the valh‘y, and thick is the grove. 

And green is the bower, that is sacred to love ! 

Tin; snows shall tuni black on high Crnachan Hen, 
And the heath cejtse to ])urj)le fair Sonachan glen, 

And the breakers to foam, as they dash on Tirec*, 

When the heart in this bosom beats faithless to thee 1 

. LAMENT FOR MACIllMMON. 

Mist wreathes stem Coolin like a (‘loud. 

The water-wraith is shrieking loud. 

And blue (*yes gush with tears that bum, 

For thee — who sluUl no more return I 
Macriinhion shall no more return, 

Oh never, never more return ! 

Earth, wraj)! in doomsday flumes, shall bum, 
Before ;Mae,riininon home retnin ! 

The wild winds wail themselves asleej), 

Tlie rills dro}) tear-Jike down the steep, 
ill forest glooms the songsters mourn, 

Fiw thee — who shall no njorc return ! 

Macrimmon shall no more return, 

Even hoar old Ocean joins our wail, 

Nor moves the boat, though lumt with sail ; 

Fierce shrieking gales the breakei*s churn, 

For thee — who shall no more return ! 

MacTiiiimon shall no more rcttirn, S:c. 

No more, at eve, thy harp in liall 
Shall from the tower faint echoes call ; 

There songlcss circles vainly mourn 
For thee — who sliall no more rqfiurn ! 

Macrimmon shall no more return, &c. 

* Thou shalt rcluni not from afar 

With wreaths of iieace, or spoils of war ; 

Each breaj|t is but affection’s urn 
For thee — who shall no more return ! 

Macrimmon shall no more return, 

Oil never, never more retiini I 

Earth, wrapt in doomsday flames, shall bum, 

Before Macrimmon home return ! 
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TIIE SCOTCH MARRIAGE HILI., 


We trust wc have no blind or 
bigoted admiration of our native in- 
stitutions, and wc willingly allow tliat 
the marriage law of Scotland is not in- 
capable of amendment. Any measure, 
therefore, professing to have that ob- 
ject, would receive our attentive con- 
sideration; but wc should expect it to 
be framed with a care and cautkai 
correspouding to tlie grave importance 
of the social relations which arc to be 
affected, and in a sjiirit congenial to 
the (Jeep moral and religious convic- 
tions which have always been 
cherished among our countrymen, 
and which, on this subj(ict above all 
others, it is important to presciwc un- 
inii)aired. 

Tfic Bill rcccmtly introduced into 
Parliament “to anuind the ,law of 
Scotland affecting the constitution 
of marriage,” appears to us not to 
possess the rceommendatioiis which 
we 'think essential to such an 
attempt. AVe consider, it, though 
well intended, to proceed on a partial 
and imperfect view of the sub- 
’ ject, and to threaten us with the in- 
tro(luction of greater evils than those 
which it professes to remedy. AVe 
regard it as cahailatt'.d to destroy or 
deaden the sa<;r(*(l character of the 
conjugal uiii<ni, and to diminish the 
solemnity of its oljligations ; to give 
new and dangerous ciicouragemcuts 
to pnicipitate and improper conuec- 
tioiis ; and, more (5sp<'.cially as regards 
young i)crsons, to •create formidable 
temptations to imprudence or immo- 
rality, and fatal facilities to the 
designs of adventurers who may seek 
by marriage to obtain wealth or ad- . 
van cement. 

As the Bill is short, wc shall insert 
it as the text of onv observations : 

A BILL to amend the Law of Scotland 

affecting the Constitution of Marriage, 

“ Whereas it is expedient that the 
law of man-iage in KScotland should bp 
amouded as far as the same affects the 
(institution of niamagc in that 
cotmtiy ; be it enacted, by the 
Queen’s most' excellent Majesty, by 
and with the ad vice and consent of the 
Lords spiritual and temporal, anJ 


Commons, in this present Parliament 
assembled, and by the authority of tluj 
same, that from and after ( he last day 
of March, One thoiusand eight hun- 
dred and Forty-eight, excepting as 
licrcinafter excepted and provided, 
no marriage to be contracjtccl in Scot- 
land shaJf ht valid or effectual unless 
it shall be registered by the parties 
contracting the same, in terms of an 
act passed in the present session of 
Parliament, intituled, “An Act for 
registering births, .deaths and 
marriages in Scotland,” by the .said 
parties appearing in prcsoAicc of the 
registrar, and then and thcj*e signing 
before witnesses the entry of their 
marriage in the ivgistcr, and having 
the same otherwise ixgistercd in the 
mannef provided by the said act, in 
the case of the registration of 
marriages by the ])artie,s lhemsclv(5s 
contracting mamage ; xiponuhich re- 
qutratiou onhj the niarriagt* shall ha 
iudd to be contracted or valid or effec- 
tual to any (effector purpose Avliatev(U’; 
and it is hereby (]oclar(*d that such re- 
gistration shall of itself amstilute 
marriage^ and such })arties shall there- 
after be held and decmcid to lx*, 
married parties to all (dfccts and })ur- 
posos whatever. • 

“Provided always, aiidlu^. itciiactcd, 
that nothing herein c-outained shall 
affect or be ludd or construed to affect, 
the validity of any niaiTiagc where 
the marriage has been solemnised in 
presence of a clergyman, or of a i^arty 
professing to be a citing as, and be- 
lieved to be a clcrg;>unaii, or, in the 
case of Jews, has been solemnised 
according to the rites observed by 
persons professing the Jewish religion, 
or, in the case of Quakers, according 
to the rites or form obseiwcd by per- 
sons belonging to the Society of Friends 
commonly called Quakers. 

“And be it enacted, that the word 
‘ clergyman’ shall include all clergy- 
men or ministers of religion authorised 
to solemnise marriage, Avhether be- 
longing to the established church, or 
to any other church, or to any sect or 
persuasidn* by whatever name or de- 
nomination known, 

“And bo it (iuactod, that this act 
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I may be amended or repealed by any 
^ act to be passed during the present 
session of rarliamcut/^ 

The operation of this Bill, it will bo 
seen, depends so far on the machinery 
provided by another Bill which is also 
now before Paiiiament, “ fcr register- 
ing births, deaths, and marriages, in 
Scotland.” Into the details of that 
Bill, it is imnoccssary here to enter ; 
and we shall only mention that it pro- 
vides for the establishment of resident 
officers ill various districts and sub- 
districts ill Scotland, who arc to kcei) 
a book for the formal registration of 
tlic events specified in the title of the 
Bill. Wc are no enemies of a judicious 
system of registration, though we do 
not ap])r()ve of all the (iiiactmeiils of 
the BiJl ill question, and wc think that 
they will require special and close ex- 
amination bcl’ore tlicy shall be sanc- 
lioiicfl by the Legislature. But we 
shall merely insert at present the 
clause that seems most material i'or 
discussing the merits of the Marriage 
Bill. 

“And be it enacted, that in all 
cases of marriage contracted in Scot- 
Jaiul from and after the last day of 
J)eccml)er one thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty-seven, the persons 
contracting# such marriagi!, at the 
time of tiie contraction thereof, or 
within two months thereafter, shall 
sign along with two witnesses, in the 
presence of the registrar, the entry of 
such marriage in the register-book to 
be kept by the registrar, and the 
registrar shall lUJike such entry ac- 
cording to the form ol’ Schedule (C.) 
hen* unto annexed; and if tlic person 
so contracting marriage, together with 
two witnesses as aforesaid, shall, 
within ten days thereafter, attend 
upon the registrar for the purpose of 
signing the entry in the register, the 
registrai’ shall for such entiy be en- 
titled to a fee of five shillings ; and if 
6uch persons shall so attend after ten 
days and within two months of con- 
tracting the marriage, the registrar 
sliall be entitled to a fee of tcii shil- 
lings, or it shall bo coranctent to the 
peitsons- so contracting 'mamage to 
retire the registrar of the subd^trict 
within whicJi such marncuje has been 
contracted to attend at the contraction, 
or within two months tliercaftdr, at 
any place within such aubdistrict; 


and such registrar is hereby required, 
upon a -writton notice of forty-eight 
hours given to him to that elfect, to 
attend with the register-book accord- 
ingly, ami to make the proper entry 
therein ; and for such altcudaucc and 
entry, if at the contraction or within 
ten days of the contraction of such 
marriage, the r(‘gistrnr sliall be en- 
titled to a fee of one guinea, bosidea 
the sum of sixpence for each mile 
which such registrar shall be obliged 
tp travel in going from his place of 
abode to thOcplace of such marriage ; 
ami if such attendance shall be re- 
quired after ten days but within two 
months of the contraction of such 
mai-riago, the registrar shall for such 
atteudaiico ami entry lx* entitled to a 
fee of two guim‘as, besides the sura of 
sixiience for each mile which such re- 
gistrar shall be obliged to travel as 
aforesaid ; ami any poison contracting 
marriage and faiiiug to rcgisti'i* the 
same, -snul sign the entry thereof in 
maimer herein prescrilxxl during the 
])criod of two months thereafter, shall 
ix^ liable in a penalty of fifty pounds,, 
ami in default of payment therc<^f to 
snffiii* iiiqirisonment fcir one mo|ith.” 

Wc cannot help thinking that the 
llegistratiou Bill, from which we have 
just quoted, has l)cen framed without' 
any view to the imrposc which its 
machinery is to serve under the Mar-» 
riage Bill, of not merely registering a 
niarriago otherwise constituted, l)ut 
also of actually constituting the mar- 
riage that is to be registored There 
is a gap apparently left between the 
two Bills, and at least there is some- 
thing that appears very blank and 
meagre in the provision made for 
cxtra-(?eeJesLasticai maiTiages to be 
contracted in the registrar’s presence. 
We iiresumc that this officer is not to 
Judge what ceremony or declaration 
sliall constitute *a mamage ; if he 
were to do so new difiiculties would 
arise : but wc take, it for granted that 
il* asked by the contracting parties to 
register riiem as married persons, the 
registrar must immciliateiy obey, 
when the entry will of itself marry 
them, whethef they were married or 
not before. 

There is certainly something star|^- 
ling in a system of registration whli^ 
docs not precisely settle the antecedent 
matter on which it is to act ; and it iti; 





mQ!<o ei^ular to cimsider mere 
registration as constitutiag In, i^elf 
tbe very thing that is to tf registered!- 
But it socms to bo so Witten in tkjs 
/ Bill before 11S4 , 

Various other observations wUl 
oc^sar'as to the imperfect structure of 
two ^cts thus taken |n connexion. ; 
lye pass* over tiiese minor matt ers 
out the characteristic priO' 
/^ti^ms of tkip<.measui*e, and thq consc- 
iences ,^mch we think it involves, 
i It WiU ^ seen, first, that it ilcclar(js 
c mari'ii to J)e constituted by mere 
^egi^tr^iou to all elfects and i:>urpose3, 
TO thnt two pai'ties thus entered in 
' 4 he register, arc conclusively and iiTC- 
^ vocally, united by that simple fact. 
SOepneV that it professes no prefer- 
encpl'and shows no favour for ecclesi- 
astrcalmairiages over tliosc constituted 
by simple contract or mere registration, 
jthe old-fashioned mode of solemnising 
them by a clergyman being merely 
saved from abolition, but shorn of all 
its privileges, and left, as it were, to 
die out in due , time. Third, that in 
registration marriages, no proclama- 
tion of banns’^ is required, and no 
notic^ of any kind is given to the 
public, nor any interval for delipera- 
^tion forced upon the parties. Fourth^, 
that no locality is assigned within 
•whioli the parties may thus many by 
tregistration, it being competent appii- 
rciiUy to carry out the mTangement 
ii\, any district however distant from 
their ordinary abode, by requiring, in 
»a somewhat Irish fixshion, “ the regis- 
trar of the sub-district withiiu which 
, such inaiTiage has hkkx contracted 
fJtO attend at the contraction." 

> Now w-e think it can require little 
argufnent to show that a system of this 
kind, introduced as the basis of the 
marriage law of tlie land., is, as has 
been pi’cdictcd, much more likely to 
prove a bane than jf blessing. Mar- 
riage is undoubtedly a civil contract, 
but in -aU enlightened Christian 
countries it lias been looked upon as 
a solemn engagement, over which the 
church ought to preside, in order duly 
to impress the contracting parties 
wiUi the religious origin from which 
It sprung, with the leligious duties 
y Wiidh^ it involves, and with the reli- 
wtip sanctions by which those duties 
m. 'guarded. Considered as the 
« Ibnndatiou of society itself, as the 


aonreo of all pure and kindly;affoc&kia»^^^^^ 
as the introduction to the nareatsi' ; 
as well as to the conjugal relation, It is . 
impossiblo that it can be lightly 
treated or hunied over ns a matter of 
mere routine or ordinary business, 
without lowering its character, and 
weakening its obligations, and relax- 
ing generally the moral tone Of tlie 
community. 

That under such' a system, also, 
facilities must be given for the hasty 
contraction of imprudent or improper 
manlages, is too obvious to be pointed 
out. A transient resolution, a half 
frolic, a moment’s submission to undue 
influence, may at once and for ever 
create the status of matnmony by tho 
simple act of registration, from whicli 
there is to be no room for repentance 
or escape. 

But >vc shall be told that these 
evUs arc not introduced for the first 
time by the present Bill, but already 
exist in their full extent under tho 
common law. If this were the case, 
it would be a serious objection to tho 
Bill, that .while it professed to amend 
thclaw, it left such evils untouched. 
But on further examination, it wifi 
be found that the mischievous conse- 
(luenccs to which wo have alluded 
arc wholly or almost whdRy unknown 
under tho law as now existing, and 
will either be called into operation by 
the present Bill, if it elioftld'pass into 
an Act, or will be fearfully aggra- 
vated by such a measure. 

In the first ’ instance, it must be 
observed that the law as it stands • 
gives no countenance and no facility 
to extra- ecclesiastical mai'riages. It 
tolerates but it docs not give the sanc- 
tion of its approval to them. On tho 
contrary, it consider them to bo 
irregular and coutrq.ry tg good order, 
and it provides punrshment for those 
who celebrate or engage in them. 
The i^resent act places them on, an 
entirely new footing. It makes thein’^ 
part and parcel of the statute law. It 
provides a machinery and pays an 
officer, according to a settled and mo- 
derate tariff for actually carrying 
through those sumroaiy connexions 
hitherto deemed irregular, but which 
can now be deemed irregular no longer. 
This change of itself involves a serious 
dangler. . • 

Whatever is left to depend on 





"‘*€Spfe«etiduiiuy.'^ tvill derive its 
ffoni the feelings of the 
pe^e^ ^ Among whom the law has 
; formed and preserved. The one 
' jbustom, in its growth and progress, is 
i$hraed>and qualified by others of an 
, t^o^tp and counteracting tendency. 
AB matters now stand in Scotland, 
marriages celebrated without the pre- 
sence of a clergyman, or without the 
proclamation of barius, though held to 
be valid, are denounced as irregular 
arid improper. All the feelings of the 
people, are against them. No one, 
with any refnains of decent pride, or 
a sense of prapriety,' would conti*act 
marriage in that Avay; and such a 
atop would infer a loss of social posi- 
tion and respectability, even in the 
humblest ranks of life. 

But, how long would this feeling 
last under the new bill? Oonld we 
rely on its continuance in reference 
to marriages, wliich can no longer be 
called contraband or clandestine, 
which are recognised and regulatc(l 
by ail Act of Parliament, as being on 
an equal footing with marriages in 
facie ecclesice^ and which arc licnce- 
fonvard to be performed by a statu- 
tory ollicer, intrusted with iiiqiortant 
and honourable duties V Arc w o sure 
' that a chriuge in this respect would 
not soon conic over all but the very 
best among us; and at least tliat many 
thoughtless, and rash, and prcsimip- 
tuous persons, might not give to tin? 
registrar’s book a position somewhat 
approaching to the clcrgymaih’s lieiie- 
diction? The statu t(^ is a clear and 
intelligible warrant for such a feeling, 
and may be cited as. lending a stamp 
and mrnmey to iiiiclerical inaiTiages, 
which tliey do not possess at present, 
but which it would afterwards be (Uf- 
licult to denytl^em. 

If this change of opinion or prac- 
ticAi takes place, and the framers of 
" this bill cannot wonder or find fault if 
such a result should follow, let us con- 
sider what a safeguard would in that 
way be removed, and how deeply tlic 
national character might in time be 
deteriorated. At prcftcut, besides other 
. obstacles and drawbacks, to be immcr 
. diately noticed, there exists a strong 
barrier against irregular marriages 
in the^ disreputable chai*a«ter. The 
stigma that attaches to them, both 
in law mad in fact^ deters all but the 


liceritious fhim resorting to theibv ; ^ 
But Iht Ibis reluctance once bo ^ 41^ !. : 
minish4d, 'arid we cannot fair to ^ 
that cQctra-eCclcsiastical mamages 
wall be ^norc frequent* particularly .. 
under the facilities affbrded by thi$ 
bill, and a wide opening wifi bo made . 
for the admission of all the efvfls ' 
attending them. The bilk will ttre^ * 
have a double operation of a .v 

mental kind, first by rcmovhig^ > 
legal aiul moral objections to the 
marriages nbw called irregular, and 
next by jri‘oviding the means of 
oasih*’ and 'safely liontractirig^ th<^S© 
marriages, by converting the regis- 
trar into a ^arryimj ojfficerl and, as 
has been truly said; establishing a 
popular Gretna-green in cveiy parish. 

And here it is proper lb remark, » 
that by the ])i*osent law’-, iiTCgular 
marriages are subject to other dis- 
advantages, which operate to preVririt 
them, but wdfich will now bo taken 
aw’a3^ Tluj vtny tmeertainty which 
attaches to them under the existing 
hnv, though an evil in one way, is 
heiieficial in another. Every apparent 
consent to* marry, if irregularly de- 
clared out of the ])resencc *bf the 
clnwch, IK at prcs(jnt liable to inquiry 
and explanation. “ Tlie inopft ibnti^ 
w’ritteii engagenumt or verbal de- 
claration is of itself ineonclnsivo ; it 
being ahvays competent to inquire, 
wdicthor it was not interchanged iu 
j(»st' or in error, or for some other 
purpose than that of coastilutiiig.mar- 
riage; and several cases liave occurred 
where, upon evidence tliat there was 
no^genniiie and serimis intention to 
many, such doenmonts or declara*'’ 
tioiis have been wholly disregarded. * 
It is ol>vious tliat tlio very fear of 
such contingencies, carries with it;* 
some degree of good to the morals 
and welfare of society. Designing , 
persons seeking fo form matrltooiiial - 
connexions for sordid purposes, cannot 
bo sure that their plan Will succeed 
even if they should entrap then* victim 
into aif apparent acquiescence in it ; 
and femaUis possessed of any principle 
or prudence, w ill not snrrctider thfeir 
pereons upon the faith of private cen- 
tracts, which are not only disrepu-’^ 
table in point of character, 
doubtful in point of security. Udder 
this Bill, however, all such difficutfles 
would bQ removed. No interchrifige 
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of consent, however hasty, however 
ill considered, however improperly 
obtained, could ever be got the 
better of when once it was rei^tered. 
A half-tipsy lad and a giddy lass, 
^sing the registrar's house,* afte^ a 
fidr, may be inrevocably buckled in 
three minutes, though they should 
change their minds before they are 
well out of the door. A fortune-hunter 
has only to prevail on a silly girl, wlio 
has a few thousand pounds, to walk 
- with hiin to the office, and there, with 
two of his asao(5iatcs, make her sign 
her name in a book, and his pin*pose is 
fully and effectually accomplished; 

^ whiJp tlie lady’s maid of the family 
will find it as easy, on the other .side, 
to make a match with her master’s 
4[on, at any favourable moment that 
offers. • ‘ 

We do not pretend to know what 
tort of man the registrar is to be. 
Butjhis office does not require liiiu tobo 
either a minister or a magistrate. It is 
^ not, therefore, necessary that he should 
offer any advice or remonstrance as 
to the necessity of duo deliberation, or 
the consent of friends, in enteiing into 
the holy state of matrimony. And, 
indeed, such interference would bo an 
impeiliuencc and a brciivcli of duty. We 
presume, at the same time, that, as he 
must be a mortal man, and is to be paid 
by fees, he will have no objection lo 
ciicouragc eveiy thing that brings 
grist to the mill. He is not likely to 
grudge being knocked up at night 
when a gratuity is to be tlic result. 
And thus we conclude that all ob- 
■^'servance of canonical hours will bo 
dispensed with; and that tlie groat 
work of matrimonial registration >vill 
be practicable at any period of the 
civil day. 

If we were to indulge In the ludi- 
crous on such a subject, we should 
only have to imagluo a marriage 
baz^r of this kind, opened at a 
watering-place or at the sea-side, 
Mdiere young ladies might be attended 
or waylaid by amorous exDes of Eiiu, 
watc^g the moUia tempora to wile 
the eonMing fair one from the libraiy 
to the pasfSy-cook’s, and from the 
pastry-cook’s to the registrar’s shop; 
or taking shelter mthin the statu- 

tory office during a shower of rain, 
or arranging to meet at that happy 
rendezvous aftei' the concert or 


ball. Or take the converse ease, 
of gawky country lads, hooked in by 
knowing Vidows or other female ad- 
venturers, and the chain riveted in 
an unguarded moment, before their 
unhappy parents, or even the witless 
victims themselves, had dreamed that 
it was forging. But even this kind of 
publicity is not neCessary. As far as 
we see, the registrar ma}^ ut any 
hour, be summoned to attend at the 
most private spot of his district, and 
there be compelled to witness and 
legalise the most monstrous matcli 
that could be imagined,* or the most 
inftimous advantage that duplicity 
ever gained over simple folly or un- 
suspecting incxi)eriGnce. 

Who can doubt that scenes of this 
kind arc not unlikely to occur under 
such a change of the law? When the 
restraints of moral customs and habits 
have been broken through by the in- 
terference of the legislature ; and 
when an invitation is thus hold out, 
and a mechanism ])rovidcd for precipi- 
tate mamages, wlio can calculate the 
infinite evils that will ensue? The 
obvious fruits of such a system will be 
conjugal unhappiness and consequent 
infidelity, the neglect of children, and 
the 'weakening .of all domestic affetr- . 
tions. The worst mischiefs to the per- 
sonal and social ciiaractci' of a people 
have always sprung from a disregard 
of the serious and solemn nature of 
the marriage tie ; and tlie least risk of 
such laxity is to be deprecated. 

“ Fwcimda culpa; tsiccula nuptias 

Primum intiuinavcrc,’ ct genus et domos; 

Hoc fonte derhrata clades 

In })atriam populumq.ue fluxit.'* 

Ill the discussion on this subject 
out of doors, reference has been made 
to the English registration act. It is 
not necessary for ns to pronounce an 
opinion on the merits of that raea»sure. 
But wq will merely say that its cha- 
racter and provisions are essentially 
different from Hioso of the Scotch 
Bill we have been considering. 

The English marriage act, ■which 
introduced a system of registra- 
tion, is the 6 & 7 William IV., c. 
85. It is at least a well-digested and 
well-developqd measure, complete in 
itself, and laying down the grounds 
on which it proceedfr, and the precise 
mode of its operation. It was in- 
troduce as a concession of religions , 
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toleration, being intended to relieve the 
acruples of Dissenters, who objected 
to being maiTied according to the 
ritual of the Church of England. In 
that light the present bill is wholly 
unnecessary. The fullest religious 
freedom already exists in Scotland ; 
the celebration of mai-riage by a cler- 
gyman of any denomination, after pro- 
clamation of banns, being t?qually valid 
and regular as when the ceremony is 
performed by a minister of the Estab- 
lishment. But the English registra- 
tion act, so far from throwing eccle- 
siastical inhlTiagos ’into the shade, 
shows a studied anxiety to promote and 
encoiu*ago them, and contains numerous 
provisions directed to that object, as 
well as intended to give publicity and 
dclibcratioii to the matrimonial con- 
tract to be on tored into . It further pro- 
vides a systejn by which the scruples 
of Dissenters arc saved without de- 
stroying the religious charactm* of the 
contract, by aHowiug sectarian places 
of worship to be registered for tlic 
purpose of ‘ solemnising marriage 
therein. It is only after all these 
provisions, and in order expressly to 
meet further religious scniples, that a 
maiTiage before the registering olliccr 
i‘3 sanctioned. But in this case also, 
the statutory period of public premo- 
nition is required, as well as the ob- 
soiwancc of the other i)recautions 
against precipitate and clandestine 
marriages. The clause on this subject 
is as follows : — 

“ And be it enacted, that any per- 
sons who shall ohjecl to marry under 
the provisions of, this Actj in any such 
registered building^ may, after due 
notice and certificate issued as afore- 
said, Contract and solemnise marriage 
at the office and in the presence of 
the superintendent registrar, and 
some registrar of the district, and in 
the presence of two witnesses, with 
opm doors^ and between the hours 
aforesaid^ making the declaration, and 
using the form of words herein before 
provided in the case of maiTiage, in 
any such registered building.” 

A statute of this kind was not 
likely to undermine the public 
feeling in favour of the religious 
celebration of marriage ; and we be- 
lieve that it has not done so. But 
the Bill now proposed for Scotland is 
framed on a very different principle, 


and would in sill probability iiivolva 
very different results. 

But' indeed it is needless hero to 
refer to the law of England, which in 
one essential rosx>ect is so widely dis- 
tinguished from that of our own 
country. The restraints that, on the 
other side of the Tweed, have been 
provided against the marriage of 
minors, without the consent of their 
parents and guardians, have no exis^ 
teuce with us, and the .merits of the 
Bill under consideration must be es- 
timated in ‘reference to that most 
material fact. 

By the theory of the law of Scotland, 
a boy of fourteen and a girl of twelve 
may validly contract mamage by mu- 
tual consent, without the sanction, and* 
in spite even of the oj>position of their 
guardians. If such be the case, it 
may be asked, whcthoi’ and why they 
do not actually nian*y at present 
as rashly and as indiscriminately 
as they are likely to do under* 
the new bill ? The answer is, 
such is not tlu^ case, and the reason 
is to be foiiJid in the considerations 
wo have already suggOKSted. The law 
is neutralised, and made nearly a 
dead letter, by the state of foellng that 
j>rcvails on the subject, and by the 
other obstacles to which we have re- 
ferred. Some are preserved from the 
danger by ignorance, others by the scan- 
dal and discredit attaching to irregular 
marriages, and others by the doubt and 
difficulty attending them. If these ])re- 
venti ves betaken away, what protection 
remains V If a statutoiy marriage by 
the registrar is not looked upon as 
discreditable — and why should i]t be 
so, since the law enacts it ? — then thcf 
position of the young is indeed most 
hazardous. The feelings of ^^shanie 
and fear most likely to operate qa' 
youthful minds are withdrawn; and 
instead of difficulties being thfow^ in 
the ^\-ay, lacilitics for the evil "are 
created. An encouragement is held 
out — an office is opened, — a sure and 
certain diethud is provided and adver* 
tised for iiululging precipitately the 
caprice of a moment at the expense 
of family peace and happiness and 
respectability for the rest of life. 

We might say much more upon 
this subject had wc not, as we be- 
lieve, sufficiently suggested the 
chiefs with wMch this measure is 




to JDu* as 

{nmite mMy: 

s^>fhe^ 

|p«pi|i*atl^ to ^ time 1tol|^t Jbe 
us^^to a ikdaaa or tj^m^tatieii {» tlie 
i|wt ^hile jt mi^ht after- 

Varossmievaded with tlie mo8t ua- 
}u6l dbiitoliiences. Neitlier hrc \vc 
clear that long rei>u^ and coliabltiy- 

£ oh i^pldiiot, aMcast, affoid'a;>ri- 
\a facte preauinptien of marriage, so 
^ to supply ^ewant of due evidence of 
eelnbration^ which m^y in some, caees 
Vb lost, partteidarlv by persons com- 
ing from pthai' coiuitries to ^side in 
Scotland. We ace difficulties, too, as 
to the effect of regisfration of marriage 
^ttftder feigimd ijprtics, wtiicli will often 
* resorted tp, \^ci’e thei*e is a desire 
loi^necalmeiijt. I£ a mamage so 
stored is tii bd1)ad, Ivhat a door is 
Opened folf. deception! Ifitis' 
B^ood, lioY^'iittlo security may 
the, regfeti'ation afford ! 
to the mbje comprehensivd gnd radi- 
cal objections which we' have alrcad^^, 
slated to this Bill, that it destroys the 
sanctity and reverence attending 
maitiage as a religious engagement, 
and tlmt it affords dangerous facilities 
and temptations to the hasty contrac- 
tion of improper marriages, which, 
more especially in the case of^ersons 
under age, may have a very wide and 
pernicious operation. 

are glad to see that the Church 
oLScotland has earnestly taken up 
thia question in the same ligiit with 
Ottrl^?s. But it equally concerns 
thf? parents and guardians of youth 
oievegTrrfligious denomination. Wc 
■toxaJl irot be suspected of claiming for 
Established Church alone the re- 
ifjpou^ tight to sanctify the mahiage 
obftatwn. Eve#>' Christian Church 
in Ine land has a- good claim and a 

t ip interest to give its blessing and 
sanction to itg own members w^hen . 
so contracting. But all, indeed, who 
have the Tnoaal character and welfare 


^carely at hearty 
to ' dp, . if they share in 

which ^ we .have, 

' . Neither Is the interest 
Bisect, confined to those,, 
in Scotland. It 
0‘ t“C(mci^^'^every, bne who^ 
chfldi^ may anier or romain within- 
obr'hfefipifory to>a marflogoablo/age ; 

.. told toe Scotch *'4aW ie ever to 
be thoroughly amended, it will be 
but imperfectly done unlest) thnfeelings 
and rights of our English neighbours 
are specially attended to in this iin- 
IKutaiit poito. ^ , 

If wc were to offer our owu views 
as to S' measure that blight be safely 
adopted on this stibject, we should be 
disposed to make the, Ibllowiiig sug- 
gestions for consideration: 1st, That 
registration should be necessary to va- 
lidate in*egiilar marriages, but sliould 
not cmistitPle marriage ;‘^d, That the 
registrav should not attend at the 
contraction of any irregular marriage; 
8d, That a certain period of public 
cpbabitation, in tlic same residence, as 
maiTied persons,' should constitute oi^ 
jireshmc marriage; 4th, That, at least 
in reference to young females, mar- 
riage by promise and subsequent coii- 
ii(*,xion should be valid, if steps to de- 
clare it were iakeu within a certain 
time; 5th, That the marriage of Eng- 
lish parties under age fdiould be sub- 
jected to some reasonable restraint by 
Hiring prior residence of some du- 
ratiuii. 

In the mean time, however, w e trust 
the Bill will not receive the countenance 
of the Legislature. ^IVliuor ameud- 
incuts upon it may be proposed, but we 
do not expect that the principle can be 
corrected. It lias been introduced, 
no doubt, With a; laudable desire to 
obviate the uncertainty at present 
attending irregular marriages. But 
in mitigating that evil, it appears to 
us to involve others of a much moi’o 
serious and sweeping kind, wMch it 
must be the duty of all religious and 
reflecting men wdio see the danger to 
use evciy exertion to avert. 


l^ied by WuLiAw Bjlackwoop awd Sons, Edlnburgl’* 
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TiiEjeircnfnnavif^ation'of tlic world 
is liow Ji matter .of orcUnii^^ry occur- 
rence to oiir bold mariners : «nd after 
a few years it will be a sort of 
summer excursion to our steamers. 
Wo shall have the requisitions of the 
Travellers’ Club more strinf^ent as 
the sphere of action pn*ows wider ; and 
no man will be eligible who has not 
paid a visit to Tekin, or suniiTid him- 
self in Siam. 

But a circuit of the globe on terra 
firma is, we believe, new. Sir George 
Simpson will have no competitor, 
that we have ever heard, to claim from 
him the honour of havijig first gal- 
loped right a-liead — from the At- 
lantic to the racilie, and from the 
Pacific to the British Oliaunol. One 
or two slight divergencies of some 
thousand miles down the l^mooth and 
sminy bosom of the Pacific, are to be 
reckoned as mere episodes : but Ski 
George soon recoveu's his course, 
plunge's in through the regions <»f tin* 
polar star; defies tinie, trouble., and 
Tartary ; marches in the track of 
tribes, of which all but the names 
have expired ; follows the glories of 
conquerors, whose bones have mingled 
five hundred years ago with tlie dust 
of the desert ; gives a fljdng glance 
on one side towards the W all • of 
^China, and on the other towards the 
Arctic Circle ; still presses on, till lie 
reaches the confines of the frozen 
civilisation of the Kussian emxurc; 
and .sweeps along, among bowing 
governors and luostrate serfs, — stiil 
but emerging from barbarism — until he 
docs homage to the pomp of the Rus- 
sian court, and finally lands in the soil 
of freedom, funds, and the income tax. 


What the* actual object of all this 
gyration may have been, is not re- 
vealed, nor, probably, rcvvatable by 
a “ (iovernor of the Hudson’s Bay 
territories,” who, having the fear of 
other governors before his eyes, dedi- 
cates his tw^o Imndsomo flumes t,q 
“ The Directors of the Ifucfson’s 
(kmipauy;” but the late iiegofiatioi^ 
on Oregon, the Itussiaii Intwest iii tlia 
now empire rising on the shore ot 
the Northern Pacific, the 
efforts of Russia, to turn its Siberian 
world intd^-a place of InmuiiU 
tancy, and the unexpected interest 
dkectiul to those regions by the dis- 
(‘overy of golil deposits which throw 
(he old wealth of the S])auish main 
into the shade^ might be sufiicieiit 
motives for the curiosity of an indi- 
vidual of intelligence, and for the 
anxious inquiries of a great coiiipaiiy, 
l>drdcring on tw'^o mighty pow'ors in 
North America, both of them moroi 
remarkable for the vigour of their anir 
bition than for the reverence of thejr 
Imn tors and fish(‘rs for the /us genimn^. . 

Those volumes, then, will supiply a ^ • 
general and a veiy well concelvQi^ ' 
estimate of immense tracts of thi 
globe, hitherto but little kiioAvii to thes?'; 
JCiiglish public. The view is clear, quick, 
and discriminative. The countries or 
which it gives us a new knowdodjge 
are pwbably deslined to act wSh 
groat power on our interests, some 
as the rivals of our commerce, «ome^' 
as the d<‘pots of oiif manufactures, 
and some as the recipients of that 
ovei-flow of p(>j>uIaliQn wdiicli Eui'Ojie « 
is now' pouring out fiv>m all lior fields 
on the open wilderness of the world. ^ 

This siiread of eiuigi-ation to the 
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north Ib a ourious instance of the re- 
ihix, of the human tide ; for, from the 
north evidently was Europe originally 
peopled. Japhet was a powerful pro- 
peller ; and often as he has dwelt in the 
tents of Shem, ho is likely to over- 
wlielm the Svhole territoiy of the 
Boiithem brotlier once more. The Turk,- 
the Egyptian, the man of Asia Minor, 
the of Thrace, will yet be but 
tribes in that army of the new Xerxes 
which, po.uring-from Moscow, and im- 
pellcil from St Petersburg, will rencAVF, 
the invasions of Genghiz ami Tamer- 
lane, and try the civilized strength 
of the west against the wild courage 
and -countless multitudes of Tartary. 
Into this strang(!, but important, and 
pi'ospectivcly powerful country, wc 
now follow the ti*avcllor. Embarking 
from Livcipool in the Caledonia, a 
vessel of 1300 tons and 450 horse 
powr, he was am]>ly prepared to face 
the perils of ilie most stormy of all 
Qfceansr, the Atlantic. The run across 
had. the usual fortunes of all voyages, 
and yithin 'a week after their dc- 
parti^e^)j}»om terra firrna they saw a 
.vhalh, vdio saw them with rather 
nibre indifference, for ho lay lounging 
on the surface until the steamer had 
nearly run over. him. At last he 
dived down, and was seen no more. 
[Next day, while there was so little 
wind, that all their light canvass was 
set, they saw tlic idicnomenou of a 
ship under olosc-reefed topsails. This 
appJirent timidity was laughed at by 
some of the passengers, but the more 
experienced guessed that the vessel 
ha^ come out of a gale, of which they 
were dikely to have a share before 
lo|tgt a coiijectm’c which was soon 
willed. X 

* On the morning of the 9th day, 
captain, discovering that the 
Shrometer had fallen between t>vb 
and three inchep during the night, 
du^> preparations were of course made 
to meet the storm. It came on in the 
'nften^on, a hurricane. Thei^ followed 
the usual havock of boats and canvass, 
the sjur^feB making a clean broach over 
.^tlic 3|cit ? the passengers, of course, 
gayMiamsolves up for lost, and even 
thet^w are said to have been pretty 
noatHy of the same* opinion. How- 
cver^ tile wiittl wcnt down at last, the 
sea. gjj’ew comparatively smooth^ and 
in iwenty-four boiu*s more, they 
fbund themselves on the banks of 


Newfoundland. The writer thinks 
that it was fortunate for them that 
the storm had not caught them in the 
short swell of these shallow waters, as 
was probably the case of the “Presi- 
dent, whoso melancholy fate so long 
excited, and still excites a feeling of 
simrise and sorrow in the public mind. 

It was lost ill this very storm. 
Next. day came another of the sea 
wonders. The cry of land started 
them all from the dinner table ; hut 
the land happened to be an immense 
field of ice, which, with the ine- 
qualities of its siuface and thg effect 
of refraction, presented some ^pear- 
aiico of a wooded country. On that 
night the cry of “Light a-head,” while 
they were still several hundred milca 
from land, excited new astonishment. 
“All the knowing ones” clearly distin- 
guished a magnificent rovolvei*. The 
pa<ldlcs W(u*e accordingly stopped to 
have a cast of the lead, but in another 
half horn* it iras ascertained that the 
revolver was a newly risen star. 

At length land was nsally seen, and 
after a nin of fourteen days, they cast 
anchor in the harbour of Halifax. 
But as Boston was their true destina- 
tion they steered for it at once. Their 
progress had been raiiid, for they 
eiilcre<l Boston Bay in thirty-six 
hours from Hal i lax, a distance of 
'390 miles. Boston is more English 
looking than Now York. The gently 
miduhiting shores of the bay, highly 
cultivated, bring tomemoiy the green 
hills of England, and within the 
town the bn ih lings and the inhabi- 
tants have a peculiai-ly English aii*. 

As speed was an object, the party 
immediately left the town by the rail- 
way, passing through Lowell and 
reaching Nashua. This is one of the 
rajiid growths of America. In 1819 
this place was a village of but nine- 
teen houses.- It. now contains 
19,000 inhabitants, with churches, 
hotels, jirisons, and banks. Here 
the party went off in tw'o detach- 
ments, on(i in a sleigh with six 
horses, and the other rattled along in 
a coacli-aiid-four. At the next stage 
the author exchanged the coach for 
a sJeigh, a matter of no great import- 
ance to the world, but which may be 
mentioned as a caution agahist rash 
changes. For the. first few miles tlie 
iiAjr conveyance went on meiiily, 
and the passengers congratulated 
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themselves on their wisdom. -We 
must now let him' speak for liimself. 

“The sun, as the day advanced, 
kept thawing the snow, till at last, on 
coming to a deep drift, we were re- 
peatedly obliged to get out, sometimes 
walking up to the knees, and some- 
times lielping to lift the vehicle out 
of the snow. . However, at length wo 
fairly stuck fast, in spite of all onr 
hauling and pushing. The horses 
struggled and plunged to no purpose, 
excepting thatxhe leaders, after break- 
ing part of their tackle, gallojK^d oiT 
over the hiHls and far away, leaving 
ns to kick onr heels in the slusli, till 
they were brought back after a chase 
of several miles.” 

Tlie road now passed thi*ough Ver- 
mont, the state of green mountains. 
The country SppoarcMl striking ; and 
Montpelier, where they breakfasted, 
seems to bo a v(uy pretty place, look- 
ing more the residence of li«i*editary 
pase and luxury, than the capital of a 
republic of thnfty graziers. It is, in 
fact, an assemblage of villas ; the wide 
streets run between rows of treesjand 
the houses, each in its own little gar- 
den, are shaded by verandas. 

'Ill that very pleasant little book, 
jllie “Miseries of Human Life,” one of 
those small calamities is, the licing 
called at the ivi^ong hour to go off in 
the wrong coach from a Yovkshii’o 
inn. Time and %ic railroad have 
changed all this* in Englamh but in 
America we have the primitive misery 
well described. 

The author, after forty -two hours of 
hard jolting, goes to bed at one o’clock 
to obtain a little repose, leaving orders 
to be called at .five in the moniing. 
He is ivrapt in the pi’ofound(>st of idl 
possible slumbers, when a jKial of 
blows is heard at his door, “In spite, 
however, of laziness, and a cold morn- 
ing to .boot,” he says, “1 had com- 
pleted the operations of washing and 
dressing by candlelight, having even 
donned hat and gloves, to join my 
companions, when the waiter entered 
my room with a grin. ‘I guess,’ said 
the rascal, ‘ I have put my foot hi it. 
Are you the man that wanted to be 
called at two? ’ ‘ No,’ was my reply, 

‘ Then,’ said lie, ‘ I calculate 1 have 
feed the iVTong man, so yon had 
better go to bed again.’ Having de- 
livered himself of this friendly advlfcc, 


he went to awaken my neighbour, 
wlio had all this time been quietly 
enjoying the sleep that properly l>e- 
longed to mo. Instead of following 
the fellow’s recommendation, 1 sat up 
for the rest of the night.” Whether 
the author possessed a watch we 
cannot tell, but if he was master ©f 
that useful and not very rare- article, 
he ini gilt have saved himself his pre- 
mature trouble, and escaped shaving 
at midnight. 

« On crossing into the Canadian tor- 
ritoiy," he cncoimtej-s one of those 
evidences of popular liberty which 
belong to rather the American tlnin* 
the English side. In the village of 
St John’s, some of the party went 
a-head to the principal inn, and as it 
Avas lat(^ at night, and their knocking 
])rodnced no effect, they appealed to 
what they regarfled as tlic most 
accessible of the landlord’s susceptibi- 
lities, his pocket, by saying tliat they 
were fourteen, more coming, with a 
Avhole host of drivers. This appei^l 
.was the most unlucky possible, fci* 
the landlord had another sensibility, 
■the fear of being tan-ed and feathered, 
if not hanged. On the door being 
opened at last, the landlord was not 
t<» be found; his brother ivandered 
about, the very ghost of despair. The 
establishment was searched upside, 
and downside, inside and outsicle, in 
vain ; and they began to think thimi- 
sclvc.s the cause of some domestic 
tragedy ; but it must have been a late 
perpetration, for on looking into’ his 
bed, they fonnd tlie lair warm. 

llOAvcver, aft(»,r a short time, mine 
host returned with' a face all smiles. 
The mystery was then explained. 
The elcctioir had taken jdaoe during 
the day, and the landlord, having 
taken the part of the candidate 
eventually succeeded, "was threatened 
Avith vengeance by the losing party. 
The arrival of the travellers convinced 
him that Ids hour Avas come,, and he 
bad juiiqjed outof bed and hidden him- 
self in some inscrutable corner. lint 
a good supper reconciled every thing. 

The author crossed the ice to Mont- 
real, and had a .showy Adew of the 
metropolis of the Canadas. A curious 
observation i.s suggested by ‘ Mont- 
real, on the •differeut. characters 
of the English and French popu- 
lation. In tlie days of Won and 
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Ambor^, it was all French* ; but John 
Bull, with his- spirit of activity and 
industry, has quietly become master 
' of all the trading situations of the city, 
while the French have as quietly re- 
treated, and 'spread themselves through 
the upper sections of it, to a great 
degree cut oil' from its commercial 
portions. 

FromMontreal the true travel began. 
The heavy canoes were sent forward 
some days before, under the charge 
of some of the Company’s officers, 
the light canoes waited for the author, 
with Goloiicl Oldfield, chief engineer 
in Canada, who was going up the 
' country on a survey of the navigation, 
and the Earls of Mulgrave and Cale- 
don, who were going to tlic lied River, 
bufialo-hunting. 

AH was now ready in form, and on 
the 4th of ]\Ia 3 ' the two canoes were 
floating on the Lactiine canal. The 
crows, thirteen to oho vessel, and 
fourteen to the other, were partly 
Canadians, but principally Jroquojs. 
Those voyageurs^ as they are called, 
had each been supplied with a feather 
in Inswap, in honour of the occasion, 
and* evidently expected to produce a 
Aensation on shore. But a north-wester 
blowing ]>rcvent(*.<l the lioisting of 
their flags, which mulcted the pageant 
of much of its intended glory. These 
canoes arc thirty-five feet in length, and 
five feet wide in the centre ; drawing 
about eighteen inches water, and 
weighing between throe and four hun- 
dred pounds ; ■ capitally fitted for a 
navigation among rocks, rapids, and 
portages ; but they seem most uncom- 
fortable in rough weather. The waves 
of the St Lawrence rolled like a sea, 
tlic gale was biting, and the snow 
' drifted heavily in the faces of the 
party. In this luckless condition, we 
ai^ not surprised at the intelligence*, 
th^t at St Ami 0 ?s Rapids, notwith- 
standing the authority of the poet, 
“ they sang no evening hymn.” 

^ ^ This style of travelling was not 
* certainly much mingled with luxury. 
Kext moruing, after “ toiling for six 
hoursi” they breakfasted, “with the 
wet ground for their table, and with 
rain ill place of milk to cool their tea.” 
Oh this day, while running close 
under the falls' of tli? Ruleau,- they 
seem to have had a narrow cscai>c 
from % Jinale to tlieir voyage ; their 


canoes being swept into the middle 
of the river, under an immense fall, 
fifty feet in height. 

They now learned the art of bivouack- 
ing, and after a day of toiling thi-oiigh 
portages, i*escrving the severest of, 
them, the Grand Calumet, for the re- 
newed vigour of the •morning, they 
made ready for the forest night. The 
description, bi-icf as it is, is one 
among many which sliows the a7'tist 
eye. 

" “ The tents wore i)itchcd in a small 
clump of pines, while round a blazing 
fire the passengers were? collected, 
amid a medley of boxes, baivels, 
cloaks, and on the rock above the 
foaming rapids were lying the canoes ; 
the men flitting about the fires as if 
they were enjoying a Jjoliday, and 
watching a liuge cauldron suspended 
above the fire. The whole with a back- 
ground of dense woods and a lake.” 

Tet, j^tartUng as this “ wooing of 
natuj-o ” in her rough moods may seem 
to the silk-aud-vclvct portion of the 
world, we doubt whether thisAvild life, 
Avith its desperate toil and its ground 
sleep, may not be the true charm of tra^ 
A"el to .saint, savage, or sage, when once 
fairly foj’ccd to the experiment. The 
blazing fire, tlicbcdof leaves, tbe gay 
supper, made gayer still by incom2>ara- 
ble appetite, and the sleep after all, in 
AvhieJi the Avhole outAvard man remains 
imbedded, ACithout the movement of ' 
a muscle and without a dream, until 
the moiMiiug aAvakes him up a now 
being, are fully Avorth all tlie inven- 
tions of art, to make us enjoy rest 
unearned by fatigue, and food AA'ithout 
waiting for appetite. “ The sleep of 
the Aveaiy man is SAveet,” said the ^ 
ancient and* wise king who slept 
among curtains of gold, and under 
roofs of cedar ; the true way to taste 
that sleep is to spend a day, dragging 
canoes up Indian portages, and lie 
doAvii Avith one’s feet av armed by a 
pine blaze and one’s back to the 
shelter of a foj-cst. 

But, as the time avUI assuredly come 
Avhen this “life in the Avoods” AAdll be 
no more, Avlien huge inns avHI super- 
sede the canopy of the skies, and 
doAvn beds Avill make the memory of 
birch tAvigs and hciither blossoms pass 
away, \vc give from authority th^ 
proceedings of an evening’s .rest, 
wlilfch the next generation Avill study 
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Avith somewhat of the feeling of read- 
ing Tacitus Do Moribus Geriiiaiioniin. 

As the aim aiSprOached his setting, 
every eye in the canoes, as they pulled 
along, Avaa si)crulating oii some dry 
and tolerably open spot on the shore*. 
Thai once found, all were on shore in 
an jnstaut. I'hcn the axe Avas heard 
ringing nmong tlio trees, to jn-epare 
for the lircs, and make room lor the 
tents. Ill ten minutes, tlu^ tents AA'(*ro 
pifadicil, the fires lilazing in front of 
each, and the supper pre])ariiig in all 
its diversities. 'J'lie beds were next 
miide, consisting of an oil-clot li laid 
on the ground, Avilli blankets and a 
jiillow; occasionally aided by great- 
coats, « ffiscrrtio/i. The ercAA’S, 
draAviiig the canoes on shore, lirst 
made an inspection of tludr hurts 
during the day; and having dtme this, 
the little vessels A\'cre turned into a 
shelter, and each man Avra]Aping him- 
self ill his blanket dclicd the*AVcather 
and the Avorld. 

Hut this state of happiness Ava.s 
never destined to last long. About 
ofie in the morning, the cry of “/wcuc, 
kve^" broke all slumbers. We must 
acknoAvledge that the liour seems ])rc- 
niatnre, and that the most iiatieiit of 
ti'avellers might Jiave solicited acoinihi 
of houns more of ‘‘tired Nature’s 
SAveet restorer.” Hut tlic discipline of 
the bivouac Avas Spartan. if the 
slumborer did not instantly start up, 
the tent AA\'is imllcd doAvn about him, 
and lie found himself Iialf-smotliered 
in canvass. IJoAvever, avc must pre- 
sume that this .seldom happened, and, 
Avithiii Iialf an hour, every thing 
AA'ould 1)0 packed, the canoes laden, 
and tlui jiaddles moVing to some 
“ merry old song.” In this manner 
])assed the day, six hoiir.s of lust, to 
eighteen of labour, a treniondoiis dis- 
jiroportion, oven to the sturdy 
Englishman, or the active Irishman, 
but perfectly congenial to the sinews 
and spirit of the gay voyafjeur, 

A few touelics more give the com- 
plete picture of tlic day. About eight, 
a convenient site Avoiild bo selected 
for breakfast. Tliree-qiiautcr.s of an 
hour being tlic A\diolo time allotted for 
unpacking and packing, boiling and 
frying, eating and drinking. “While 
the preliminaries Aver<i arranging, the 
hardier among us Avould Avash and 
shave, each iievson carrying soap and 


tOAA'cl in his pocket, and finding a 
mirror in the same sandy or rocky 
basin Avliich held the Avatcr. About 
tAvo ill the afternoon, wo put ashore 
for dinner, and as this meal ueedeil no 
fire, or, at least, got none, it Avas not 
alloAved to occupy more than tAVonty 
minutes, or half an hour.” 

AVe recommend the following con- 
siderations to the amateur boat clubs, 
and others, who jiliiine themselves on 
their naval achievements between 
•J’utney and Vaiixhall bridge.^. Let 
llicm take the Avork of a Canadian 
paddle-mau to heart, and loAVcr their 
])1umage accordingly. 

“ The quality of the work, even 
more than the (piautity, requires 
o] lenitives of iron mould, In 
smooth water, the paddle is plied Avitli 
tAvice tlie rajiidity of the oar, taxing 
both arms and lungs, to tJie utmost 
extent. Amid shalloAvs, the canoe is 
literally dragged by the men, Avadiiig 
to their knees or their loins, Avhilo 
each i)oor fellow, after replacing his 
drh‘r half in his scat, laiigliingly 
strikes the heavier of the Avet from his 
legs ovcv Hie, gim wale, before lie gives 
them an inside berth. In rajiids, the 
tuAving line has to be hauled along 
over rocks and stumps, through 
SAvaiujis and thickets, excepting that 
when the ground is utterly im- 
practicable, j)oles arc substituted, and 
occasionally also the bushes on tlio 
shore.” 

This hoAA^cver is “plain sailing,” to 
the Poi'tages, Avhore the tracks are of 
all iuiagi liable kii)d.s and cUtgroes of 
badnc.ss, and the canoes and their 
cargoes arc never carried across in 
less than two or throe trips ■ the 
little vessels alone mono] loli zing, in 
the first turn, the more expert lialf of 
their rcsiiwtivc crews. Of the bag- 
gage, eiu'h man baa to carry at leaslt 
two pieces, estimated at a hundred and 
eighty pounds Avcight, Avhich he 
suspends in slings placed across his 
forehcaiV so that he may have his 
hands free, to clear his Avay among 
the branches and standing or, fallen 
trunks. He.sidc.s all tliisS, liic voya- 
geur performs tlie part of bridge, or 
jetty, on the arrival of the canoe at 
its place of iHJst, the gentlemen pas- 
sengers .being carried on shore on the 
backs of tlujsc good-lmmoiire,d and 
sinewy fellows. * 



JSorth America^ 

i^or the honctit of the untravelled, 
wo should say, that a Portage is the 
fragBieut of land-passage between tlic 
foot and head of a rapid, when the 
rush of the stream is too strong for 
the tow-rope. 

• At one of the halting- places sm 
Lake Superior, a curious talc w’as told 
of the Ind^n’s belief in a Providence, 
of which it had been the scene. 

' Tlirec or four years before, a 
party of Salteaux, niucli i>ressed for 
hunger, were anxious to rcacli, one of 
'then’ fishing stations, an island about 
wenty miles from the shore. The 
pring had iinJuckily reached that 
point, when theni was neither clear 
water, nor trustworthy ice. A council 
was being hchl, to consider the hard al- 
ternatives of drowning and starving, 
when an old man of influence thus 
poke : 

“ Yon know, 1115' friemis, that tlie 
Gi-eat S])irit gave ojie of our squaws 
a child yesterday ; now, he cannot 
have sent it into the world to take, it 
away again directly. T sliould tlien*- 
fore recoiumcnd the cairying flie child 
with us, as the idedgc ot* safety.” 

Wc wish that wo could have to 
record a successful issue to this anti- 
cipathm. But the transit was too 
jmirh for the metaphysics of the f>Jd 
, Indian. They, went on the treacher- 
ous ice, it gave way, and eight-and- 
tWTuty perished. 

The Thunder IMo.uniaiu on their 
route, struck them as “one of the 
most appalling objects” whioli tliey 
had seeu, being a bleak rock twelve, 
hundred feet high above .the level of 
the, lake, with a perpendicular face of 
its full height.' 'J'iio Indians say, that 
any one wdio can scale it, and “ turn 
three times 011 the brink of its feaiful 
wail, 'will live for ever.” 'VVe presume, 
by dying first. 

But tho shores of tliis'iniglity Jake, 
or rather fresh- water sea, which 
seemed destined to loneliness for ever, 
are no\v likely to heiu* the din of 
population and blaze wdth furnactis 
and factories. Its soiithoni coasts ai’e 

found to possess rich veins of copj)er 
and silv'er. Later inciuiry has dis- 

co\ert:d on the northcni shore 

‘^Tiiexhaustible treasures of gohl, 
silver, copper, and tin,” and associa- 
tions have been already formed to 
wv*rk them. JSiir George Siinpsoh 
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even speaks of the future probability 
of their rivalling in point of wealth 
the Altai chain, and the Uralian 
mountains. 

From Fort William, ' at the head of 
Lake Superior, the little expedition 
entered a river with a polysyllabic 
name, wdiich leads farther on, to, the 
“Far AV^cst.” The banks w^erc 
beautiful. AVlicii this country' shall 
be peopled, it will be one of the re- 
semblances of the primitive paradiee. 

It is all picturesque ; the river finely 
diversified with rapids, andVith one 
cataract which, though leSs in volmnc 
tliaii Niagara, throws that far-famed fall 
into tlic background, in point of height 
and w ildness of scenery. But we must 
leave description to the author’s pen. 
“ The river, during this day’s march, 
passed tlirough forests of elfn, oak, 
birch, itc., being studded with isles 
not less fertile and lovely than its 
banks. *Aml many a spot reminded 
us of the rich and quiet scenery of 
Enghuul. The paths of the numerous 
portages w'cre spangled with roses, 
violets, and many other wild flowers 
— wdiile the ciiiTanl, the gooseberry, 
the raspbeny, tho plum, the cherry, 
and even the vine, were abundant. 
All this bounty of nature w^as imbyed, 
as it were, w ith Ihe, ly the cheerful 
notes of a variety of birds, and by 
the restless flutter of butterflies of 
the brightest hues.” lie then makes 
the natural and graceful reflec- 
tion — 

“ One cannot pass througli this fair 
valley without feeling that it is des- 
tined to bcc(mic, sooner or later, the 
Jiappy hoiiKi of civilised men, with 
tlieir bleating flr/cks, and their lowing 
herds — with their schools and their 
<s}iiirclies — with tlioir full gamers, and 
tlioir social hearth s . A t tiic t iihe of our 
visit, the gi'eat obstacle hi the way of 
so blessed a consummation was tho 
hopeless wilderness to the eastward, 
which seemed to bar for ever the march 
of settlement and* cultivation, but 
which will soon be an open road to tho 
far west with all its riches. That 
wilderness, now* that it is to yield up 
its long-hidden stores, bids fair to re- 
move tlie imifcdiments w-bich hitherto 
it has itself presented- The mines of 
Lake Superior, besides establishing 
a continuity of rente between tho 
East and the West, will find their 
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Hcarest and cheapest supply of agri- 
cultural produce in th^ valley of the 
Kamiuistaquoia. 

One of the especial hazards of the 
forest now^ encountered them. Tass- 
ing down a.uaiTOw creek near Lac h 
IHuie^ fire suddenly burst forth in the 
woods near them. The flames crack- 
ling and clambering np each tree, 
quickly rose above tlie forest ; within 
a few minutes more the dry grass on 
the very margin of the waters, was in 

a running blaze, and before they 
were clear of the danger, they were 
almost cn\^loped in clouds of smoke 
and ashes. These conflagrations, often 
caused by a wanderer’s fire, or evini 
by his pipe, desolate large tracts of 
country, leaving nothing but black 
and bare trunks, one of*-the most dis- 
mal scenes on wliicli the eye can look. 
AVhcii once the fire gets into the thick 
tiu’f of the primeval wilderness, it sets 
every thing at deflaucc. it*has been 
know'll to smoulder for a whole w inter 
under the deeji snow.” 

Anotlier iiidiaii display quickly fol- 
lowed, After traversing the lake, they 
were hailed by the warriors of the 
Saltcaux, a baud of about a hundred, 
the fighting men of a tribe of five Inm- 
drod. Their five chiefs presented a 
congratulatory address on their safe 
arrival, requesting an audience, which 
tvas ai)iioiiited, at the rather undiplo- 
matic hour of four next morning. 
But, while the (loveruor w as slunibw- 
iiig, the Judiauswere ])rej)ariiignueaus 
of j)ersiiasioii more efliictivc, in their 
conceptions, than even the oratory on 
whicli they seem to pride themselves 
very highly — “while they were nap- 
ping, the einuny w'ere peliiiig aw ay at 
them with their inciiiitations.” 

In the centre of a conjuring tenti^a 
«triictul'e of branches and bark, forty 
feet in length by ten in width — they 
kindled a fire ; rouud tlic blaze stood 
the chiefs and “ medicine nicii,” while 
as many others as could find room 
were squatted against the walls. Then, 
to enlighten and convert the Governor, 
chai'ms wore miittei’ed, rattles were 
shaken, and offerings were committed 
to the flames. After aU these bpera- 
tious the silent spectators, at a given 
(Signal, started on their feet and marched 
round the magic circle, singing, whoop- 
ing, and drumming in horrible dis- 
cord. With occasional inteiTals, which 


were spent by the performers in taking 
fresh air, the exhibitum continued 
during the whole night, so that when 
the appointed hour arrived they weye 
still eu^aged in their observances. At . 
length the two parties inet in the open 
square of the fort. The Indians 
dressed in all their glory, a part of 
which consists in smearing their faces 
entirely out of sight with colours — tho 
prevailing fashion being, forekiid 
wdiite, nose and cheeks red, mouth 
•chill black. 

Tile Governor and his party of 
course made their best effort to meet 
all this magnificence. Lord Caledon 
and Lord Mulgrave exhibited in regi- 
mentals ; the rest put on thou* dressing- 
gowns, which, being of showy patterns, 
were C(]ually cir(*.eiive. Seated in 
th(‘. “ hall of conference,” the pipes 
lu‘ing sent round, Jiands shaken, and 
all due ceremonial having been pei'- 
formed, tlie Indian orator commenced 
his harangue in the style with which 
w'c have now' become faniHiar. Ber 
ginning with the creation, &c. &c., 
>vhich Sir George cut short, and sud- 
denly dropping dow'n into the practical 
Ciunplaiiit, “that w'c had stopped their 
rum,” though our predecessors had 
promised to furnish it “ as long a? the 
waters fiow^ed down the rapids,’* 
“Now,” said he, in allusion to oiir 
cniply casks, “if 1 crack a nut, will 
water flow^ from it V” 

The Governor replied, that the with- 
drawal of the rum was 9iot to save 
expense but to benefit them, lie then 
gave them his advice on temperance, 
and promised them a small quantity 
of rum every autumu. He also pro- 
mised a present for their civility in 
bringing their packet of furs,* for which 
they should r(*ceive payment besides. 
Ilieu followed a general arid final 
shaking of hands, and tlie Con^esa 
between the English and Chippa- 
way nations broke up to their mutual 
satisfaction. 

The lied River settlement, of which 
we hehrd so often during the quarrels 
between Lord Selkirk and the Com- 
pany, will yet be a great colony ; the 
soiris very fertile (one of the most 
important elemenfs of colonisation,) 
its early tillage producing forty re- 
tnnis of wdieat ; and, even after twenty 
years of tillage, without manure, 
fallow, or green crop, yielding from 
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ilftecn to twenty-fivo bushels an acre. 
The wheat is plump and heavy, and, 
besides, there are large quantities of 
other grain, with beef, mutton, pork, 
butter, cheese, and wool in abundance. 
This would bo the true country for 
eniigratioir from our jmpoverished 
islands, and will, of com-se, be crowded 
when conveyances shall become more 
manageable. A railroad across Canada 

K t still be a rather ptopian concep- 
, but it might be ^vell worth the 
oxpeiisc of making by government,, 
even though it produced nothing ft)r the 
next half-dozen years, for the multi- 
tudes whom it would carry through 
the heart of this superb country in the 
half-dozen years efter, and for tlie 
wealth which they w;oiild pour into 
England in every year to come. 

Tiie settlement, however, meets, 
in its turn, the common chances of 
jin American climate. In winter 
the cold is intense. The smnraer is 
short, and the rivers sometimes over- 
flow and drown the crops. Still what 
are these things to the population, 
where food is plenty, the air Jiealthy, 
and the ground cheap, fertile and un-. 
taxed. In fact, the difficulties, in 
such instances, are scarcely more than 
incitements to the ingenuity of man, 
to provide resources against them. 
The season of snow is a time of cheer- 
fulness in every land of the north. 
In licnmark, Russia, and Canada, 
Avhoii the rivers close up, business is 
laid by for the next six months ; and 
the time of dancing, driving, and feast- 
ing begins. Food is the gi-eiit requi- 
site; when that is found, every thing 
follows. 

In addition to agriculture, or in 
place of it, the settlers, more ])articu- 
larly those of mixed origin, devote the 
summer, the autumn, and sometimes 
the winter also, to the hunting of the 
buffalo, bringing home vast quantities 
of pemmican, dried meat, grease, 
tongues, &c. for which the Company 
and voyagingtbusiucss affords the best 
market. . ^ 

The party now proceeded, still with 
their faces turned to the west, and 
marched for some days over an im- 
mense prairie, winch seemed to them 
t(» have been once the bottom of a huge 
bike, Aratherstrikingcircumstancc is, 
that nearly every heiglit in this region, 
bus its romance of savage life. We give 


one of murder, for the benefit of the 
modern scliool of novelists. 

Many summers ago, a party of As- 
sinabaians fell on a party of Credos iu 
the neighbourhood of the Bcatte a 
Ctircajar, a conspicuous knoll in this 
neighbourliood, and nearly destroyed 
them all. Among the assailants was 
the former wife of one of the Ci’ees, 
who lifwl been carried off from him, iu 
an earlier foray, by her present lord 
and master. From wliatevcr motive 
of domestic memory, this Amazon 
riushed into the thickest of the fight, 
for the evident jmrpose of'* killing the 
original husband. lie; however, es- 
caped; and while the victors were 
scalping lus unfortunate companions, 
creeping stealthily along for a whole 
day undercover of the woods, he laid 
down at night in a hollow at the top 
of the Knoll. But his wife had never* 
lost sight of him, and no sooner had 
he, in tlit- exhaustion of hunger and 
fatigue, Slink into a sound sleep, than 
she sent an arrow into his brain. She 
then possessed herself of his scalp, 
and exhibited it as her prize to the 
victors. J'he title of the slain savage 
was the Wolverine, and the spot u 
still called tlie Wolverine’s Knoll. 

The Indians assert tliat the gliosts 
of the murderess and her victim are 
often to be seen struggling on the 
height. 

Iliimaii nature, left to itself, is a 
fierce and frightful •thing; and the 
stories of savage life arc nearly all of 
the same calibre, and all exliibit a 
dj*caclful love of revenge. About 
twenty years ago, a. large encampment 
of Black-feet and others, had been 
formed in tlioso i)rairies for the pur- 
pose of hiinliiTg. The warriors, how- 
<iy((pr, giwing tirecl of tlnur peaceful 
occupation, resolved to make an in- 
cursion into the lands of the Assina- 
baians. They left behind them the 
old men with the women and children. 
After a successful campaign, they 
turned their steps homewards, loaded 
wiMi scalps and other spoils, and on 
reaching the toj) of tlie ridge that 
overlooked their camp, they gave note 
of tlieir, approach by the wsiml shouts 
of victory. But no shout answered, 
and on descending to their huts, they 
found the whole of the inmates 
slaughtered. The Asshiabalans had 
been there to 'take their rovciige. 
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On beholding the dismal scene, the 
triumphant wan-iors cast away their 
spoils, arms, and clothing, and then 
putting on robes of leather, and 
smearing their heads with mud, they 
betook themselves to the liills for three 
days and nights, to howl and moan, 
and cut their flesh. It is observed, 
that this mode of expressing public 
grief, bears a striking roseinblance to 
the customs of the Jews. 'Jlio track 
towards Fort Vancoin er exhibited a 
country, avIiLcU may yet make a 
p’cat figure in tlio American world, — 
immense va41cys sheltered by inoun- 
tain ridges, and containing beautiful 
laltes. In one instance, their tents 
were pitched in a valley of about 
five liiindrcd a(*res enclosed by moun- 
tains on three sides, and a lake on the 
fourth. From tlie edge of the Avaters 
there arose a gentle descent of six or 
eight hundred feet covered AvUh vines, 
and composed of the accmaulated 
fragnumts of the licights above ; and 
ou the upper border of this slope there 
stood j)erpeii{licular Avails of granite 
of three or four thousand feet high, 
while amorg those dizzy altitucles, 
tlie goats and she<^p bounded iu ])lay- 
fiil security. This defile had been 
the eceiio of an exi)loit. One of the 
Crees, Avhom they had met a few days 
before, had been tracked into the 
valley along Avith his wife and family 
by 11 VC Avarriors of a liostih^ tribe. On 
perceiving the odds against him, the 
man gave himself up for lost, observ- 
ing to the Avoman, that as they could 
die but once, they had b(‘ttcr die AAutli- 
oiit resistance. The Avife, however, 
said, that " as they had but one life 
to lose, they had the more reason to 
defend it,” and, suiting the action to 
the Avord, the heroic Avife brought tho. 
foremost of the enemy doAMi to the 
ground by a bullet, Avhile the husband 
disposed of Iavo others by tAvo uitoaa's. 
The fourth Avarriorwas rushing on the 
Avoman with uplifted tomahawk, 
Avheu he •stumbled and fell. She 
darted forward, and buried her knite 
in lus heart. The sole surviving 
assailant now turned and fied, dis- 
charging, hoAvover, a bullet Aviiich 
AYOiuided the man in the arm. 

They had now reached that rocky 
range from Avhich the eastern and 
western rivers of those mighty pro- 
vinces take their common departure; 


Hero they estimated the height of the 
pass to be seven or eight thousand feet 
above sca-lcvcl, Avhilc the peaks 
seemed to bo nearly lialf that height 
above tUeir heads. 

Of course, the party often felt the 
tortui’c of mosquitoes, but one valley 
was so pre-emincnlly infested Avith 
those tormentors, that man and beast 
alike prefeiTed being nearly choked 
Avitli aniolvC, in Avhicli th<‘y plunged, 
for the sake of escaping their stings. 
15 lit we advert to this common plague 
of all forest travel, only for its 
legendary honours. 

“The Canadians vented their curses 
against the old maid, aaIio Jiad the 
credit of having brought the scourge 
upon earth, by i)r!iyiiig for something 
to fill up the leisure of her single 
blessedness.” And if, as the author 
observes, “ the lormeiitors AA'oiiId 
coiifiiKi themselves to nnmicrics and 
monasteries, the world might see 
.something more of the fitness of things 
in the matter.” 

At the close of August, the i)arty 
reached Fort Vancouver, having 
cros,scd th^i Continent, by a route Of 
li\’e thousand miles, in twelve Aveeks’ 
travelling. 

They now made avi.sit to the Rus- 
sian- American Company’s Kstablish- 
meut of New Archangel. This ex- 
hibited considerable .signs of commerce. 
In tlie ha rbouvAvere five sailing vessels 
from 200 to iloO tons ; besides a largo 
bark in the offing in toAv-of a steamer, 
Avliich brought advices from St Peters- 
burgh down to the end of Ajiril. Au 
ofiicer came olV conveying (Governor 
Etholiiie’s e.()mpliinents and Avclcome. 
The jiarty lauded, and Avero received 
in the rc.sidencc situated on the top of 
a rock . 'I’ho (i oA-enior’s d wel ling c on- 
sLsted of a suite of apartments com- 
municating, according to the Russian 
fashion, Avith each other, all the public 
rooms being luiiulsomely decorated 
and richly furnished. It commanded 
a view of the avIioIo e,s.tablishment, 
Avhicli Av&s, ill fact, a little village. 
About half AA^ay down the roc^k, 
Jtwo batteries froAviied respectively 
over the land and the Avater. Behind 
the Bay arise stupendous piles of 
conical mountains Avith summits ci 
everlasting snoAV. To seaAvard, Mount 
Edgccumbe, also in the form of a 
cone, rears its trimk-headed pcak^ still 
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remembered as the source of smoke 
and flame, lava, and ashes, but now 
the repository of the snows of an 
age. Next day, the Govenior, in full 
uniform, came in his gig to' return 
the visit to Sir George on board his 
ateamer. The part^*^ were invited on 
ahore, where they were introduced to 
Madame Etholine, a pretty and lady- 
like woman, a native of Finland. 
They then visited tlie schools, in 
wMch there were twenty boys and as 
many girls ; the boys were intended 
-chiefly tor the naval service, nor did 
religion scorn to be neglected any 
more than education. The Greek 
Church had its bishop, fifteen priests, 
deacons, ajid followers, and the Lu- 
therans had their clergyman. U’hc 
ecclesiastics were all maintained by 
the lm])erial Government. Such is 
.Sitka, the principal depot of the Rus- 
jsiau- American Coiiipaii}". Jt has 
various subordinate establishments. 
The ojxirations of the Company an* 
becoming more extensive, and at tliis 
period the returns of the trade, 
amounted to about 25,000 skins of 
beavers, otters, foxes, &c. . 

Among tlie company at the llnssian 
Governor’s, was a lialf-brccd native, 
wlio had been thcj leader of an expe- 
dition equipped some years ago, for 
.the discovery of what would here be 
jstyled the North-East passage;. The 
liussiaos reached Point Barrow shortly 
rafter the exiiedition under Mr Thomas 
■Simpson had reached the same point 
from the opposite direction. The 
clhnate seems to be sufficiently trjing, 
4 iiid during the four days at Sitka there 
was nearly one continued fall of rain. 
Th<r*weather was cold and .squally, 
snow had fallen, and the channeils 
were traversed by restless masses 
which had broken off from the glaciers. 
In short nothing could exceed the 
dreariness of the coast. 

This shore, of which so much has 
been said and written during the late 
Oregon negociations, is described as 
the very scene for the st6am-boat. 
Here are the Straits of Juan de Fuca ; 
and here Admiral Fonte penetrated up 
the more northerly inlets. They are 
the very region made for the steam- 
boat, ^ in the case of -a saililtg vessel 
their dangers and delays would have 
been tripled and quadrupled. But 
steam has also a power almost su- 


perstitious on the minds of tire na- 
tive ; besides acting on their 
fears, it has in a great measure 
subdued* their love of robbery and 
\iolencc. It has given the savage a 
new sense of tlie superiority of liis 
white brother. 

A striking instance of this feeling 
is. given. After the arl'ival of the 
emigrants from lied River, their 
guide, an Indian, took a short trip in 
the Beaver. When asked what he 
thought of her, “ Don’t ask me,” was 
lus reply. ‘ ‘ I cannot speak ; my friends 
will think tliat I tell lies w^ien 1 let them 
know what I have seen. Indians arc 
fools, and know nothing. 1 can see 
that the iron machinery makes the 
ship go, but I cannot see what makes 
the iron Machinery itself go.” This 
man, though intelligent, and partly 
civilized, was nevertheless so full of 
doubt and wonder that he would not 
leave tke vessel till he had got a cer- 
tificate to the effect that he had been 
on board of a ship which needed 
neither sails nor paddles, — any do- 
cument ill writing being regarded by 
the' Indians as unquestionable. Fort 
Vancouver — which . will probably 
be the head of a great colony, is 
about ninety miles from the sea, the 
Colombia in front of it, being a mile 
in width — contains houses, stores, 
magazines, &c. Outside the fort, 
the dwellings of the servants, &c. 
form a little village. The people of 
the establishment vary* in number, 
according to the season of the year, 
fj’om one hundred and thirty to more 
than two liundi-ed. Divine seiwicc is 
regularly performed every Sunday in 
English to the Protestants. But at 
the time of this journal there was un- 
fortunately no English clcrgj'inau 
connected with the establishment.^ 

Sir George liimsclf now visited 
California, the i*egion whicli the Mexi- 
can war is bringing into prominent 
notice. The harbour of San Francisco 
♦ is raagnificeitt, the first view of the 
shore presented a level sward, of about 
a mile in depth, backed by a ridge of 
grassy slopes, the whole pastured by 
numerous herds of cattle and horses, 
which, without a keeper or a fold, 
fattened whether their owners waked 
«r slept. ' 

The harbour displays a sheet of 
water of. about thirty miles in length 
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by about twelve in breadth, sheltered 
from every wind by an amphitheatre 
of green hills. But this sheet of 
water forms only a part in the inland 
sea of San Francisco. Whaler’s Har- 
bour, at its own northeni extremity, 
communicates by a strait of about 
two miles in width with the bay of 
Sail Pedro, which leads by means of 
a second strait into Fresh AVa ter Bay, 
of nearly the sarfle form and magni- 
tude, and which forms the* receptacle 
of two great ■ rivers, draining vast 
tracts of country to the south-east 
and north-dhst, which are navigable 
for inland craft, so that the harbour, 
besides its matchless qualities as a 
lM)rt of refuge on this surf-beaten 
coast, is the outlet of an immense, 
fair, and fertile region. 

But the beauties of nature arc use- 
lc\ss when thc}^ fall into the hands of 
idlers and fools. Every thing in tho.se 
tine countries seems to be boasting 
and beggary. Every thing has been 
long sinking into ruin, through mere 
indolence. The Califoniians once 
manufactured the fleeces of jtheir 
sheep into cloth. They are now too 
lazy to weave or Spin, too lazy even 
to dq) and wash* the raw material, 
and now the sheep have been literally 
destroyed to make more room for the 
horned cattle. 

They once made the daily an object 
of attention, now neither butter nor 
cheese is to be found in the jirovincc. 
They once produced in the Missions 
eighty thousand bushels of wheat and 
maize, — they were lately buying flour 
at Monterey at the rate of £6 a 
sack. Beef was once-plentiful, — they 
were now buying salted salmon for 
the sea- store for one paltry ve.ssel, 
w'hKjh constituted the entire linc-of- 
battle of the Californian navy. 

The author jnstl}’^ observes, that 
this wicked abuse of the soil* and con- 
sequent poverty of the people results 
wholl}" froil! “ the objects of the colo- 
nisation.” Thus the cmigi'ants from 
England to the northern colonies 
looked to subsistence from the fruits 
of labour; ploughed, harrowed, and 
grew rich, and civilized. On the 
Other hand the colonists of “New 
France” a name which comprehended 
the valleys of the St La-wrence and 
Mississippi, dwindled and pined away, 
partly because' the golden dreams of 


the free trade carried them away from 
stationary pursuits, and partly be- 
cause the government considered them 
rather as soldiers than settlers. In 
like maimer Spanish America, with its* 
Serras of silver, holding out to every 
adventurer the hope of earning his 
bread .without the sweat of his biw, 
became the paradise of idlers. 

In OaJifornia the herds of cattle, 
and the sale of their hides and tallow, 
ofler so easy a subsi.stcnce, that the 
population think of no other, and in 
coiisequcmce are poor, degenerate, 
and (i\vin(Hing. Their whole cctnca- 
tion consists in biillock hunting.- In 
thiist view, unjust and violent as may 
be the aggressions of the American 
aims, it is diflicult to regret the trans- 
fer of the territory into any hands 
.which will bring thesii fine countries 
into the general use of mankind, root 
out a race incapable of improvement, 
and fill the hills and valleys of this 
mighty province with com and man. 

At present the produce of a bullock 
in hide, tallow, and horns, is about 
five dollars, (the beef goes for nothing) 
of which the farmer’s revenue 
averaged at a dollar and a half. This 
often makes up a large income. 
General Vallego, who had about eight 
thousand head of cattle, must receive 
from this source about ten thousand 
dollars a-ycar. The former Missions, 
or Monkish revenues, must have been 
very large; that of San Jose pos.sesS- 
ing' thirty tliuiisaiid head of cattle, 
Santa CTara nearly half the number, 
and San Gabriel more than both 
together. 

It must be acknowledged that the 
monks had made a handsom6''lFiiFair 
of holiness in the good old times. 
Previously to the Mexican revoldtion 
their “ missions” amounted, in the 
upper province alone, to twenty-one, 
every one of course with its endow- 
ment on a showy scale. Evciy monk 
had an annual stipend of four hundred 
dollars.^ But this was mere pocket- 
money ; they had “ donations and ‘be- 
quests” from the living and from the 
dead, a most capacious source of opu- 
lence, and of an opulence continually 
giDwing, constituting what w£U 3 termed 
the piems fund of California. Blesldes dl 
these things, they had the cheap labotn; 
of eighteen thousand converts. But the 
drones were to be suddenly smoked oul 
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of their hives. Mexico declared itself 
a republic ; and, as the first act of a 
republic, in every part of the world, 
is to plunder every body, the property 
of the monks went in the natural 
way. 'J^he lands and beeves, the 
“ donations and l>e(piests were made 
a national property,” in 1825. Still 
some show of moderation Avas exhi- 
bited, and the names and some of the 
offices of the missions were i)r(‘servcd. 
Blit, in the Califoniians took 

the Avhole aftair into llndr own hand.'i, 
threw off tiui Central Govei-nment, 

. and wore “ free, independent,” ami 
begf^ared. ’ The ^Missions iverc tlren 
“secularized” at their ease, ^'hc 
Mexican government was furious for 
a while, and threatemod tlie Califor- 
nians Avith alJ the thunders of its rage ;■ 
but the vengeance ended in the simphi 
condition, that (hdilbrnra should still 
acknoAvledge the Mexican suprcniacy, 
taking her own Avay in all that had 
been done, Avas- doing, and aviis to be 
done. 

The travellers had now an o])])or- 
tiiiiity of seeing (lie interior of a Chili- 
fornian mansion, the liouse of tlie cliiof 
proprietor in this (piarter, General 
Vallcgo. 

must ackiiOAvledgc that Sir 
George Simpson Avonld have much 
improved his A^olumcs hy striking out 
the Avholc of this (h'seription. It is 
evident that he was received Auth 
dVHitics of every kind ; — he Avas pro- 
vided Avitli horses and attendants; — 
he Avas taken to sec all the reniafkablo 
features of the estate and the habits 
of its iieople ; he Avas feted^ introduced 
to Avife and daughters, sons-in-laAv 
and dfiughtcrs-iii-iaw, sung and danced 
for, and smiled on and talked Avitli, 
as if he had been a prince ; and yet his 
Avhole account of this hospitalit}^ throAA's 
it into the most repulsive light imagi- 
iiable ; — cold dinners, bad attendance, 
rude furniture, and so forth, iorm the 
staple of lils conceptions ; and if his 
book should ever-reacli General Val- 
lego’s hands, Avhich it probatly Avill, 
throngli the zeal of American rcpiibli- 
cation, Ave can easily iniiigine that he 
will become cantious in iiis liospitality 
fortbe time to come. We, at least , shall 
not extend the vexation df this Spa- 
nish gentleman by quoting any part 
ot this unfortunate bevue. Wo say 
this with rogi*et. But this style of 


repaying generous hospitality cannot 
be too distinctly 'reproved, for the 
sake of all future travellers who may 
want, not mci'cly hospitality, but pro- 
tection. 

The next subject ,of description is 
Monterey,, wliich lias lately assumed 
a lAcculiar interest, as one of tJie ob- 
jects of the American invasion. The* 
Bay of Monterey forms a segment of 
a circle Avith achoix^of about eighteen 
miles. Monterey had always been 
the seat of goA'^eriiniont, though it con- 
sisted of but a few buildings. But, 
since the roA^olutioii of 18;i6, it has 
expanded into a population of about 
seven hnndrcd souls. The toAvn occu- 
pies a i)lain, bounded by a lofty ridge. 
Tlic dwellings are the reverse of pom- 
pous, being all built of mud bricks. 
The houses are remarkable for a 
jiancity of windows, glass being inov- 
dinately d(*ar ; even parchment almost 
unattaii/able, and the artists in AviiuloAv- 
makiiig charging ilirce dollars a-day! 

But, to the Oalifornians, perhtqis 
this priAiition of light is not an evil. 
“ ^Vliile it makes the rooms cooler, it 
cannot, by any possibility, interfere 
Avith the occupations of those Avho do 
nothing. The bed affords a curious 
contrast to the rest of the furniture. 
While the apartments cxliibit a tieal- 
tablc, badly made chairs, jwobably a 
Dutch clock, and an old looking-glass, 
the bc<l “ challenges admiration by 
snowy AAdiitc sheets, fripged Avith lace, 
a pile of soft pilloAvs, covered Avith the 
finest linen or the richest satib, and a 
Avcll- arranged drapery of costly and 
tasteful curtains.”' Still this bod is 
“ but a AvJjited scinilchre,” Avith a 
Avool mattress — “ the impenetrabh^ 

strongliohl of miUioiis of .” We 

leave the re^t to the imagination. 

The history of “ Tolitieal Causes 
and Effects ” Would make a ciirious 
A^oiume ; and it Avould admiraljly dis- 
])lay, at once the profound agency of 
Providence, and the shoitsigJitpdness 
of liuman policy. It would scareely 
be supposed that tlio dcA^astatioii of 
Europe, and the sack of Berlin, Vienna, 
and Moscow, tbund their origin in a 
Spanish treaty, on the banks of tlie 
Mississippi, half .a century before. 

'The pOAver of hYance in the interior 
of America, which had extended from 
Canada to Louisiana, and which form- 
ed a line of posts for its boundary 
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along this immense internal /ronftVjr, 
kept the British colonics in a state of 
constant alarm ; and, by consequence, 
in a state of continual dependence on 
England. But tlie English possession 
of Canada, in 1763, and the cession 
of l^ouisiana to Spain at the same 
period, as they lessened the alarms, 
loosened the allegiance of the British 
colonies. The next steps wjrc more 
obvious. The war of the United 
States, iu which France was an auxi- 
liary, inflamed the French popula- 
tion with the hope of breaking down 
the strength of England and the aris- 
tocracy of France. But the expense 
of equipping the French allied force 
fell heavy on an exchequer already 
biirthened by the showy extravagance 
of the Regent Orleans, and by the 
gross profligacies of Louis XV. To 
relieve the exchequer, the States Ge- 
neral were summoned ; and from that 
moment began the RovoliitioM. The 
European war was the result of a 
republican goYcnimcnt, and the con- 
quest of the Continent the result of 
placing Napoleon on the throne of the 
empire. V» hat further results fnay 
be still prei)aring are beyond oim 
knowledge but it can scarcely be 
conceived tliat the chain is yet finally 
broken. 

But before we take leave of Cali- 
fornia, we must do it the justice to 
sjicak of San Barbara, which, as the 
author ratfuir emphatically expresses 
it, is to Monterey “ wiiat the parlour 
is to the kitdicn.” 

The bay is an unfavourable one, 
being exposed to the “ worst winds 
of the worst season.” But tlie tow n 
having been selected as the fa vourite 
retreat of the more respectable func- 
tionaries of the province, Santa Barbara 
exhibits the charms of aristocratic 
manners. The houses, externally, 

, arc superior to any others on the coast, 
and, internally, exhibit taste in their 
furniture and ornament. The ladies 
excite the author’s pen iuto absolute 
rapture ; their sparkling eyes and 
glossy hair, are, iu themselves, sulfi- 
cient to negative the idea of tameness 
or insipidity, while their sylpli-likc 
figurCvS exhibit fresh graces at evciy 
step. This is supported by the more 
linportant qualities, of “ being by far 
the more industrious half qf the eom- 
TOunity, and perfoming theu* house- 
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hold duties with cheerfulness and 
pride.” 

The men arc a handsome race, and 
the gi*eatest dandies imaginable, com- 
pletely modelled on the Andalusian 
Majo, and flisidaying the finest linen, 
the most embroidered pantaloons, and 
the most glittering jackets in the 
western world. Of course, it cannot 
be expected of any Spaniards that 
they should do much, and beaux so fine 
cannot be expected to do any thing. 
Accordingly, his day is spent iu riding 
from house tq house, on a horse as fine 
as liimsolf, a living machine of trap- 
pings, and the nights in dancing, 
billiard-playing, and flirting. 

In all countries where serious things 
are habitually tu^l(^d into trifles, 
trifles become serious things. “ The 
balls, in fact, seiun more like a matter 
of business than any thing else that 
is done in California. For whole days 
beforehand, sw'octracats are labori- 
ously prepare^l iu the greatest variety, 
and from beginning to end of 4hc fes- 
tivities, wdiich have been known to 
last sov(a*al successive nights, so as to 
make* the performers, after w^earing 
out their pumps, trip it in sea-boots, 
both mm and wothen disi>laying as 
much gravity as if attending the 
funeral of their friends.” 

A still more humanising portion of 
their tastes is their passion for music. 
The guitar is heard in eveiy house. 
Father, mother, and child are all play- 
ing and singing; iukI, to the praise of 
their taste be it spoken, i)laying no- 
thing but the fandangoes, segiiidillas, 
and ballads of Spain ; the truest, purest, 
and most touching of all music ; well 
w orth all the hammered harmonies of 
the (hTuiau school, and all the loiig- 
Aviiuled and laborious bravura?, of 
the Italian. The Spanish music Ls the 
most refined, and yet the most iiatiu*a], 
iu the world. 

Wo are glad to sec this experi- 
enced judge of men and things speak- 
ing of the Califoriiiaiis as “ a happy 
people p^)ssessiiig the means of physi- 
cal i>lea^<ure to the full,” even though 
he qualifies the opinion by their 
“knowing no higher kind of enjoy- 
ment.'* 

It is true, that the Englishman, who 
knows w hat inteUectaal enjoyment is, 
will not abandon that highest, though 
most toilsome, of all gratifications, for 
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in^ador indolgenoes ; bnt U would be 
a fortunate hour for the Engllshm^ 
when he could get rid of some i^irtion 
of the toil that wears away his life, 
in exchange for the lighthearted plea- 
sures and simple occupations of 
fbreign existence. Nor is tliere any 
man who less prefera the dogged 
round of his cheerless exertions,, or 
who is 'more genuinely susceptible of 
essential enjoyment. W.e even think 
that the cultivated Englishman has a 
liner relish for enjoyment than the 
man of any other country. The 
caperings of the Frenchman' or tlie 
- grimaces of the Italian, have but 
little connexion with the mind. All 
foreigners seem ^mtehed when they 
have no physical oxoitement. There 
is not a more miserable object on 
earth, than a Frenchman wandering 
through the streets of London on a 
•Sunday, when he can neither sec the 
print shops in the day, nor go to the 
play at night. The (lerman is heart- 
broken «for the same reason, and 
shrouds himself and bis sorrow in 
double clouds of smoko.' The Italian 
would worship Diana of Eplicsus, r)r 
the Great African Snake, if its pa- 
geantry, or pupi>et-8how, would enable 
him to get through the day of closed 
shops and ho opera ! Yet, contempti- 
ble as this restless hunting after 
nothings is, it would he fortunate for 
■us if we could quality the severity and 
constancy of om* national toil by some 
' mixture of the ligjiter pursuits of the 
Continent.* 

The fertility of California is bound- 
less ; it produces every thing that 
human appetite can desire. In the 
Mission-garden of San Gabriel were 
produced grapes, ^ oranges, lemons, 
olives, figs, bananas, plums, peaches, 
apples, peai*a, ])omogranatcs, raspber- 
ries, .strawberries, <fec. &c., . while in 
the adjoiningMission were foundin ad- 
dition, tobaajo, the plantain, the cocoa- 
nut, the iiidigoplant,and the sugarcane. 

But Natiu*e is nothing, In tills 
country, without a miracle ; 'and the 
history of every village probably fur- 
nishes its legend. The Missions, 
bowTver^ may be presumed to be the 
peculiar favourites of Heaven. * 

“ When Padre Pedro Cambon, and 
^ Padre Somcra. were sel#ting a site 
IVjr the Mission, escorted by ten sol- 
diers, a multitude of Indians, armed, 


resented themselves, and setting up 

orrid yells, seemed determined to 
oppose its establishment. The fathers, 
fearing that war would ensue, took 
out a pie^ of cloth with the image of 
our Lady upou'it, and held it up in view 
of the barbarians. This was no sooner 
done, than the whole were quiet, beiil^ 
subdued by the sight of this most pre- 
cious image; and' throwing on the 
ground tneir bows and arrows, their 
two captaixfs came running te lay the 
beads, which they had yound their 
necks, at the feet of the Sovereign 
Queen, in proof of their tender regard.” 
Wc recommend the trial of this holy 
Cloth on General Taylor. 

But thereis no limit to thcrichnes.s of 
this region. TIic valley of the Zularea, 
in the neighborhood, * would support- 
millions of people. Its lakes and 
rivers all abound in fish, its forcstii 
have all kinds of trees, .some of them 
growdngi to a size which, but for tlui 
force of testimony, »wonld be incredi- 
ble. One of these is stated by Hum- 
boldt as of one hundred and eighteen 
feet in girth. But this is a walking- 
stick compared with another at Bo- 
dega, as described to Sir George by 
(jrovemor Etholine, of Sitka. , It is 
thirty-six Russian fathoms (seven feet 
each) in span, and seventy-five in 
height ; so that, if tapered iuV) a p(?r- 
fect cone, it Avould contain nearly 
twenty- two thou.sand tons of bark and 
timber. In addition, the valley con- 
tains immense herds of wdld horses, 
in -troops of several Ihciisands each. 
What a country will this be, when it 
shall fall into the Jiantls of an intelli- 
gent people I 

The last of the five post.s, San Diego, 
is, next to San ^ Francisco, the best 
liarbour in the province. Thus, Uppei’ 
California contains, at its opposite 
extremities, two of the best harbours . 
on the Pacific Ocean ; each of them 
being enhanced in value by the dis- 
tance of any others worthy of the 
name, San Francisco being nearly 
one thousand miles from l*ort Disco- 
very in the north, and San Diego 
six hundred miles frona the Bay of 
Magdalena in the south. 

That in the hands of any vigorous 
IM)8ses8ors this countiy would form a 
most powerful kingdom, is beyond all 
question ; and Sir George Simpson 
evidently thinks that it might easily 
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be" acquired, and with a legitimate 
claim too, by England. But the still 
higher question is the policy of a per- 
petual increase of territory. England 
ab-eady has in America a larger extent 
ofteiTitory than she can people for 
iii^ hundred years to come. But the 
pissession of California, ^and perhaps 
of the whole extent of the Mexican 
provinces, is oft the eve of decision ; 
the American invasion has found no 
resistance that can deserve the name. 
The Mexicans fly in every quarter, 
and a few discharges of cannon 
put them U> flight by thousands/ 
At this moment the whole Mexican 
Republic, equal in size to half a 
dozen European States, appcai-s to 
be crumbling into fragments. The 
rambling expeditions of the Ameri- 
cans arc ravaging it in all direc- 
tions with impunity, . and armies 
which might have l»ceu long since 
annihilated by a mere guerilla ,wai\ 
liave been sutfci-ed to march from 
city to city, with scarcely more resis- 
tance than a cattle-stealing skirmisli# 
By the last iiit< 3 lligciico, San Juan 
d’ Ulloa has fallen, and Vera Cruz 
has capitulated after a siege of only 
throe days and a half. The castle is 
the strongest fortification in the 
Wosteni World — and, as. Napoleon 
said of Malta, ‘‘It is lucky that it 
had somebody inside to open the 
gates for us : ” the garrison of this 
fortress s€ims to have been jilaced 
there merely for the purpose of suiTcn- 
dering it. But, whatever may be tlie 
fate of men who had such a fortress 
to defend, and yet whose defence ac- 
tually cost tlic assailants but seventeen 
killed ! there can be but one feeling 
of commiseration for the unhappy 
inhabitants of Vera Cruz, on whom 
was rained, day and night, a shower 
of shot and shell amountiug to more 
than seven thousand of tliose tremen- 
dous missiles. It is computed that 
the slaughter, aud that slaughter 
chiefly of women ' aud children, 
amounts to thousands. Those are 
terrible things, even where they may 
be suppoi^d the necessities of war. 
But here we can discover no necessity 
— ^Vera Cmz was no fortificatiou, it 
was nearly an op^n towu. W e re- 
collect lio similar instance of a bom- 
bardment. In Europe, it has long been 
a rule ofmiUtaiyMnorals, that no open 


city shall ever be bombarded. We 
believe it to be the boast of the first 
living soldier in the world — and wo 
could have no more honourable one — 
that he never suffered a city to bo 
bombarded; from the obvious fact,, 
that the chief victims were the help- 
less inhabitants, while the soldiery 
are sheltered by the casemates and 
bomb-proofs. 

At all events, we must regard the 
contest as decided. The Govern- 
ment has cxliibited nothing more 
tfiaii a sullen resolution ; and the i>co- 
plo little bioro than the apathy * of 
their own cattle ; the troops have ex- 
hibited no evidence of disoqdine, aud 
the only resource of the Finance ha» 
been in the w ild projects of an empty 
Exchequer. Wliethcr tlie United 
States will bo tlic more prosperous- 
for this conquest, is* a question of 
time alone. Wlicther the facility of 
the conquest may not make the mul- 
titude frantic for general aggression, — 
whether the military men of the States 
may not obtain a popularity aud as- 
sume a pow er which has been hitherto 
confinecl to civil life, — whether tho 
attractions of uiilitaiy career may not 
turn the vising generation from tho 
pur.suits of trade aud tillage, to tho 
idle, or the ferocious life of tlic Ame- 
rican campaigner, — and whether the 
jiressurc of public debt, tho necessity 
for maintaining tlicir half-savage coii- 
qiiest.s by an army, and the passion 
for tciTitorial aggrandisemenl, may 
not urge tUem to a colonial w'ar with 
England, — are only parts of the groat 
])rol)]ein wliich the next fivc-aml- 
tweiity years wn'll compel the Ame- 
rican Keiiublic to §olYe. 

At tlie .same time, w^e cannot avoid 
looking upon the invasion of Mexico 
as a portion of that extraordinaly 
and mysterious agency which is now 
shaking all the great stagnant dis- 
tricts of the world ; w liich has alrea^ 
awaked Turkey jn Europe and in 
Asia Minor; which has brought Egyiit 
?iito civilteed action ; which has broken 
down the barbarism of tho Algorinciil 
and planted i4hc French standard in 
])lace of the furies and profligacies of 
African Mahometanism. Deeply de# 
prccating tjie guilt of those aggre's- 
.sions, and cSEhidemning the crimes by 
w'hich they have been sustained, w^e 
cannot but regard changes so'^unex- 
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- peetcd, so powprftil, and so simnlta- 
neons, as the operation of -a higher 
. power than man’s, with objects altoge- 
' ther superior to the short-sightedness 
of man, and an>ply bearing the cha- 
racter of working good oi\t of evil, 
which belongs to the history of Di- 
vine Providence in all the /ages of tlic 
world. 

Thovo is one pecnliavitj^ in those 
voluaiics which we cannot sufficiently 
applaud, and that is, the thoronglily 
^English spirit in which they arc 
written. Without weak partial^t 3 ^ for 
the reasons arc every where assigned ; 
without narroAv prejudice, for the 
facts arc in all instances stated ; and 
without derogating from the merits of 
other nations, the work is calculated 
to give a just conception of tlu; value 
of England to the world. 

On his retiifn from tlie Sandwich 
Isles — an interesting portion of his 
travels, to which wc Imve not iionr 
time to advert in detail — and pre- 
paring to start from the lliissian post 
of Kew Archangel by a five months’ 
journey through the Russian cmpii-e, 
he gives a glance atwhatJic has done. 

^‘1 have,” sa.vs he, “ threaded my 
way round nearly half the globe, 
traversing about degrees of longi- 
tude, and ni)wards of 100 of latitude, 
barely one fourth of this by the ocesni. 
Kotwitlistauding all this, i have uni- 
formly felt more at Jiome, with the 
exception of my lirst .sojourn at Sitka, 
than I should have felt in Calais. 1 
have every where seen our race, under 
a great variety of .circumstances, 
either actually or virtually invoste<i 
with the attributes of sovercignt} .” 

After a few wor^s on the vigour of 
the English bloorfv us exhibited in tlic 
commerce, intelligence, and activity 
of the United States, he returns to 
the immediate ])os.sessions and prowess 
of England. “I hav(3 seen the English 
posts ’which stud the wilderne.s8 from 
the Canadian lake.s to the Pacitic 
Ocean. I have soon English adven- 
turers W’itli that innate pon'W’ whicli 
intakes ovory individual, whether 
Briton or American, real repre- 
sentatnW^ of his country, monopolis- 
mg the trade, and inrtuohciiig tJie 
destinies of Califoynia. Ami lastly^ 

^ I have seen the English* merchants 
a barbarian Archipelago, which 
promises, under their guidance, to 


become the centre of the traffic of the 
east and the west, of the new world 
and the old. In saying all this, I 
have seen less than half the grandeur 
of the English race. How insignifi- 
cant in copiparisdn arc. .all the other 
nations of .^tlie earth, one nation a]||»c 
excepted. Russia and Great Britali 
literally gird the globe where either 
continent hOvS the greatest breadth, a 
fact which, taken in connexion with 
their eaidy annals, can scarcely fail 
to bo regarded as the work of a special 
Providence. After the fall of the 
Roman empire, a scanty.and obscure 
people suddenly' burst on the west 
and east, as the dominant rai*.e of the 
times; one swarm of the Nomians 
making its way to England, while 
another -was establisldiig its supre- 
macy over the Sclavonians of the 
Borysthones, the two being to meet 
in opposite directions at the end of a 
thousand j’^ears.” 

He regard.s the * gigantic power of 
Russia as* in an imcon.scious co- 
l^rtnership with England in the 
gi'and cause of commerce and civilisa- 
tion? lie also makes the curious and 
true remark' that, notwithstanding the 
astonishing succe.sscs of the Normans 
in Eiiro])e, they wore never numerous 
enough to establish th(‘ir language in 
any of the conquered countries. 
Their unparalleled succ(*.sses, there- 
fore, seem to express the idea that 
those feeble bands of waMors were 
sti*engthcned every where to accom- 
])li.sh the purposes of Providence. 

We now come to the. overland 
journey to Siberia. . On the 23d of 
J idy, tiiey reached the port of Ochotsk, 
where, however, they were met by 
raa'sse.s of fioatiiig ice. Here Sir 
George had the* first intelligenee from 
England, which brought to Ids Eng- 
lish heart the glad tidings of the birth 
of a Prince of ^^’'ales. l'he.y found 
this settlement a collection of Inits on 
a shingly beach. The population is 
about 8b0 souls. A more dreary 
scene can scarcely be conceived than 
the snrrouniling conntiy. Not a trees 
and even scarcely a green Jdadc is to 
be .seen within miles of the town. 
The climate is on ii par with the soil. 
The summer consists of three months 
of damp and cldlTy wefCther, dur- 
ing great part of Vhich the snusv 
still covers tho hills, and the ico 
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chokes the harbour, and this is suc- 
ceeded by nine months of dnwy 
winter. But \yhen men find fault with 
such a climate as tbis,^ the fact is, 
that ,the fault is tlioit own. Those 
climates were never intended for the 
residence, of man ; they were intended 
for the white bear; the seS,!, the whale, 
and the fur-bearing animals. To those 
inhabitants, they are perfectly adapt- 
ed. If the rage of conquest, or tlic 
cageimcss for gain,, fixes human beings 
in the veiy cmpii*e of 'winter, they arc 
intruders, and must suftcr for their 
unsuitable ‘choice of a locale. 

The principal food of the inhabitants 
is fiali. Oil fish they feed themselves; 
their dogs — which are equivalent to 
their cairiage horses — their cattle, and 
then* i>oultry, are also chiefly fed on 
fish. All other provisions are ruin- 
ously dear. Flour costs twenty-eight 
rubles the pood,, — (a ruble is w'orth 
about a franc, the pood is Jbhirty-six 
English pouuds.)^ Beef is^io dear as 
to bo regarded as a treat, and wit)os 
juid groceries have to pay a Ijoul 
carriage of seven thousand miles. 

Here, too,' the people drink tea in 
the style in wdneh it was introduced 
in more primitive days into Europe. • 
It is of the kind known as brick tea, 
being made up in cakes, and is con- 
sumed in great (luautities by the 
lower orders in Siberia, being made*, 
into a thick soup, wdtli.tlu* addition of 
butter and salt. 

On the :27th of the month, tlioy 
began their journey across Siberia. 
After leaving the shoye, and boating 
the river Ochota, to an encampment 
wdierc they Averc to meet their Iioi'ses, 
hired at the rate of forty-five rubles a 
horse, on an agreement to be con- 
veyed to Yakutsh in eighteen <hiys, 
they struck into the country, which 
exhibited forests of pine, their pro- 
gress being about four or five miles aii 
hour. The Yakut! appear to bo very 
industrious ; young and old, male and 
female,' being* ahvays occupied in 
some useful employment. When not 
(uigaged in travelling or farming, men 
and boys make»s|||jidles, harness, <)bc. ; 
while the Avomen and girls keep house, 
dress skins, prepare clothing, and 
attend to the dairy. They arc also 
remarkably kind to strange, for 
igilk and cream, the best tlungs they 
had to give, were freely, oflered in 
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every village. This was the 10th of ' 
July, yet the snow was still partially 
lying on the ground. From day to 
day they met caravans of horses ; and 
one day they were i^tartled by the 
shouts of a party at -the head of 
them. Their next sight was a herd 
of cattle running wildly in all direc- 
(gtions, and the cause was seen in a huge^ 
she-bcar and her cub moving off* at a 
round trot. On this route, th% bears' 
are both fierce and numerous. Thfe 
country had now become more fertile; 
there was no Avant of floAvering jiants, 
and ther forests Avere enli'wnecl by the 
Avarbling of birds, which, contrasted 
as it Avas with the dc.ntlilike silence 
of the American woods, Avas peculiarly 
grateful to the car. In the course 
of the day, the vexatious incident 
occurred of meeting the courier, Avith 
the letters from England, wdiich had 
beem looked for so anxiously on tho 
arrival of Uie travellers in * Siberia ; 
but the bags of course could hot bo 
opened on the road. 

The presence of the Covssack, who 
attended tlie party, Avas of gi*eat im- 
portance 111 quickening the movements 
of the natives ; but they seemed kind 
and good-natured, full of civility to 
the strangers, and not without some 
degree ot‘ education. The Yakuti 
have a singular inoilc of estimating 
distances. - In Gcnnany, a common 
measure of distance is tho time that 
it takes to smoke a pipe. In this part 
of 'Sibcu-ia, they take as their unit 
the’ time necessary for .boiling a kettle 
of a particular sort of food. They toll 
you, that such an^d such a place is so 
many kettles off, of half a kettle, or, as 
the case may bc,^only part of a kettle. 

At last they arrive at the Eciia. 'Hiis 
is described as one of the grrndest 
rivers Tn the Avorld. At a distance of 
thirteen hundred versts from the sea^ 
(three versts are equal to tAvo miles,) it 
is from five to six miles wide. Its entire 
length is not less than four thousand 
versts. Tho word Lena implies lazy 
— a nauie justified by the circuitous 
flowing of its stream. At Yakutidc, 
the seat of the Governor, they were 
rewuved with great civility ja thm 

t pital of the province, latitude slxt^p*^ 
^0 north, and longitude one haadr^ 
and thirtj^ast;^ The extreme 
peraturc of summer and winter 18*^ 
almost beyond belief, the thewnom^^ter 
2 Y 
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having risen in the shade to 106^ of 
Fahrenheit, and in winter having 
fallen to 88*^ below zero — making a dif- 
ference of 189®. In this district are 
the enormous deposits of mammoth 
bones. Spring after spring, tfte allu- 
vial banks of the lakes and rivers 
crumbling under the thaw have *given 
jup their dead ; and the islands opi)osite 
to the niouth of the Yana, and, as 
there was reason for believiiig, even 
the bed of the ocean itself, teems with 
those mysterious memorials of anti- 
quity. The question is, how do 
those bones come tlu're ?‘ Sii’ (ieorgo, 
after giving the opinions of some of 
the professors of geology, conceives 
the most natural account of the phe- 
nomeuou to be, that those animals or 
their bones were swept from the great 
Tartarian pasturages of Gobi, by the 
waters of the Deluge, towai’ds the 
ocean. We must acknowledge that 
this has loiig been our own oj)iuion. 
It must be remembered tliat the Scrip- 
tui'al account slates the rising of the 
Deluge to have been gradual. Tlic 
rain fell forty days and nights. All 
living things would of course make 
their way to the heights to esekpe tlie 
rising inundation of the valleys. Tlie 
cattle thus grouped together in iin- 
mouSe herds, (the Imllalo.s in the 
prairies at the present day sometimes 
exceetlfivc thousand in one pasturage,) 
thus gathered into one mass, would 
be submerged, and swept away 
in whatever in*esistible cuivent rushed 
over the spot on which they stood. 
The fi’ost of the region, which pene- 
trates the earth to ri||^epth apparently 
of some hundred Yrot, wduld thence- 
forth preserve them from decay. The 
tusks form an article of considerable 
trade, the ivory selling from a sjfilliiig 
to one and ninepence a pound, accord- 
ing to the perfection of the tusks. 

One of the travellers’ especial 
wishes was, to have visited the 
town of Kiachta , the place of com- 
merce between the Russians and, the 
,^C^ose. But a note from the O^over- 
nm* mentioned that the Chinese liad 
suddenly stopped all communication. 
But a (few words may be given to a 
cemmerise so peculiar. By the treatv 
of Neftohinsk, a reciprocal liberty ot 
, traffic ms stipulated ; and accordingly 
i^avmis* on the part of the Russian 
goyetnment, and individual traders, 


used to visit Pekin. But the Musco- 
vites exhibited so much of the native 
habits in “ drinking and roystering,” 
that, after exhausting the patience of 
the Celestials during three-and-thirty 
years, they were wholly excluded. 
But a cessation of five years having 
taken place, the Russians in 1728 
I obtained a treaty, by which indi- 
viduals were permitted to trade on 
the frontier ; and Kiachta was built- 
But public caravans were permitted 
to go on toPeldn. At length, in 1762, 
* Catherine fixed the grand emporium 
at Khiohta. 

Tliis town, standing on a beach of 
tlM5 same name, is within about half 
a furlong of the Chinese village of 
Maiinatschin, (about the fiftieth pa- 
rallel of latitude,) being one thousand 
miles from Pekin, and four thousand 
from Moscow. Such are the enormous 
distances through which the eager- 
ness for money-making drives the 
children of men. ^ 

The materials of the Russian traf- 
fic are furs, woollens, cottons, linen, 
etc., with articles in tin, copper, iron, 
itc. — tlie whole .amounting to about 
nineteen iiiillions of rubles. The 
Chinese products arc tea, silks, sugar- 
candy, &c. — ^nominally to the amount 
of seven millions of rubles, but 
probably rising to thrice the value. 
The chief time of the market is the 
winter. To the chief Russian mer- 
chauts this is a species of monopoly, 
and a most thriving one, some of 
them being ntillionnaires, and living in 
the most sumptuous manner, the 

merchant princes” of the ivilder- 
iiess ! 

We had some curiosity to know the 
condition of the exiles to Siberia from 
this intelligent eye-witness. But he 
givos little more than a glance to a sub- 
ject on which the public mind of Eng- 
land is at present so much engaged. In 
Russia corporal punishment is much 
in use; but criminals are seldom 
put to death. They are marched off 
to, Siberia for every kind of offence, 
from the liighest political crime to 
petty larceny. . Tim xnost heinous 
ofenders are sent to the mines ; those 
guilty of minor delinquencies are 
settled in villages, or on fai*ms ; and 
those guilty of having opinions dif- 
ferent from those of the government — 
statesmen, authors, and soldiera^are 
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generally suffered to establish them- 
solvos in little knots, where they 
spread refinement through the country. 
The consequence is, that “ all grades 
of society ai'c decidedly more intelli- 
gent than the corresponding grades 
in any other part of the empire, and 
perhaps more so than in most parts 
of Europe.” 

Many of the exiles are now men 
of large income. — “ Tlic dwelling in 
which we breakfasted to-day,” says the 
travdlcr, “ was that of a person who. 
had been sent to Siberia agaimt his 
urilL Fiading that there was but one 
way of bettering his condition, he 
worked hard, and behaved well. He 
had now a comfortably famished 
iiousii and a weli-cnltivatcd farm, 
wliilc a stout wife, and plenty of ser- 
vants, bustled about the premises. 
His sou had just airived from St 
Petersburg, to visit his exiled father, 
and had the ideas ure of seeing him 
amid all tlic comforts of life, reaping 
an abunclant harvest, and with one 
hundred and forty persons in his pay!” 

He adds, “In fact, for the refonn- 
mg of th 1 criminal, in addition to the 
pimishment of the fcrirae, Siberia is 
undoubtedly the best penitentiarym the 
world. When not bad enough for the 
mines, each exile is provided with an 
allotment of ground, a house, a horse, 
two cows, agricultural implements, 
and, for the first year, with provisions. 
For three years ho pays no taxes 
whatever, and for the next ten, only 
half the full amount. To bring fear 
as well as hope to operate in his 
favour, he clearly understands, that 
his very first slip will send him from 
his home and family, to toil in the 
mines. Thus does the government 
bestow an almost paternal care on 
the less atrocious criminals.” 

Yet with this knowledge before the 
British Government, — for we must 
presume that they had not overlooked 
the condition of the Kiissian exiles ; 
and with the still more impressive 
knowledge of the growth of om* Aus- 
tralian colonics, andithc improvement 
of the convicts ; ^ tlie new-fangled and 
most costly plan is now to be adopted 
of reforming our criminals by keepyig 
them at home ! Thus wo are to save 
the national expenditure by building 
huge penitentiaries, which will cost 
millions of money, and to secure 


society fi*om depredation, by annually 
pouring ont from those prisons, as tha . 
time of their sentences expires, the 
whole crowd of villany to live oil 
villany.oncc more ; — making the veiy 
streets a place of danger, and filling 
the country with hungry crime. 

The only argument on the opposite 
side is, that the free settlers are 
offended by finding themselves in a 
population of convicts. But to this the 
obvious answer is, that the colonisa- 
tion of Australia was originally in- 
tended a school of reform — that tlu'. 
convicts have been to a groat extent 
refonued, which they never would 
have been at home — that the convicts 
were in the colony first, and that the 
settles going there with their eyes 
open, have no reason to complain. 

Wo then have a Notice on another 
subject, which is nt present engross- 
ing the speculations of all Europe, 
namely, the gold-country on the le- 
nissei. Krasnoyayk, the capital, stands 
in a plain in the centre of the district, 
wlierc the mania of gold-washing 
broke out a bout fifteen years ago . Some 
individuals Jiavo been singularly lucky 
in their stnirch. One person, after 
having lalifoured in vain for three 
years, and expending a million and 
a half of rubles, suddenly, in this very 
year, had hit upon a depot which gave 
iiim a hundred and fifty poods of gold 
— wortli thirty-five thotmnd rubles 
each, or five millions and a Iwlf, (Iff 
rubles, (iold here measures every 
thing : a lady’s charms are by weight, 

‘ ‘ a j>ood is a good mri, and two or three 
poods 41*0 twice ^ipliiricc as good as a 
wife.” This prbrince alone has, in 
this year, yielded five hundred poods 
of gold. 

Ekateriuoburg is the centre of the 
mining district of the Uralian moun- 
tains. Tlic population amounts to 
about fourteen thousand, who are all 
connected witli the mines. The town 
has an iron foimdcry, a mint for copper 
and silver coin, aiul various establish- 
ments* for cutting marble, porphyryf^ 
and polishing precious stones. The 
neighbouring mountains appear to be* 
nature’s richest repository (ff. mine- 
,rals, yielding, in great abundance, dia- 
monds, amethysts, topazes, <&c. ; gold, 
silver, iron, and platina. These in- 
exhaustible treasurer chiefly belong 
to Count Demidoff and M. Takb- 
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: jlefFJ'rThe CJoiwit is said to receive half 
' $ - 1 QClil&on ^et^rliog a-year from this 
pricefy property. 

Hurrying now towards England, 
with lilie anxiety which every one 
feels to reacli home as the end of a 
len^ Journey seems to be nigh, the 
traveUer passed through Kazan, se- 
cond in national honour to Moscow, 
but ibund it in ashes from a late fire. 
He then hurried on to Nishney-Nov: 
gorod, the place of the greatest fair in 
the world, where the traffic brings 
tradera from the ends of the caii;h, and 
where the trade amounts to nineteen 
millions sterling a-ycar. He then 
traversed the property of (?encral 
SheremetiefT, au estate of tivo days^ 
journey^ with a Itundred thousand 
serfs — a comfortable race when under 
a good master, each head of a family 
having a farm,. and paying its rent, 
part in produce ‘and part in work. 
The people appear to be a gay race — 
Singing every where ; singing on the 
roi^s, singing at work, and singing at 
cutting up their cabbages for the na- 
tional luxury <>{ saurkraut 
At length was seen looming in the 
west, with all its steeples and domes, 
the (jueen of the wilderness, Moscow 
the Magnificent — the most frequently- 
burned of all cities, and, as Sir George 
. obseiwes, the most retaliaioiy on the 
burB#s — it having been burned to 
^ cmVers four^ times, and each time 
the incendiary nation 
rumed. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that the revenge, however sure, 
was slow, for ^t seldom occiUTed in less 
than a couple of centuries ! — Kapo- 
leon’s fate being the only instance of 
promptitude ou this point. 

From Moscow to St Petersburg, a 


macadamised road of seven hundred 
Versts conveyed the traveller to the 
northern ci^ of the Czar, where, on 
the 8th of October, ho terminated a 
journey from Ochotsk,. of about seven 
thousand miles. In eight days from 
St Petersburg he reached Hamburg, 
and in five days more arrived in Lon- 
don, having rounded the globe in a 
period of nineteen mouths and twenty- 
six days I 

We have given an abstract of this 
^work with the more satisfaction, that 
it not merely supplies a certain know- 
ledge of vast regions of Avhich the 
European world knows little ; but that 
it gives a favourable view of the con- 
dition, the habifs, and the temper, Of the 
multitudes of our fellow men, spread 
over those immense spaces of the globe. 
Personally, of course, a -man of the 
official rank and individual intelli- 
gence of the writer, might expect the 
hospitalitye of the Kiissian employes. 
But he seems to have-, been met with 
general kindness — to have experienced 
no injury, no obstacle, and no extor- 
tion ; and, ou the whole, having ex- 
hibited* the good sense which disre- 
gards the inevitable annoyances of all 
journeys in distant countries, to have 
escaped all the severer ones which an 
ill-tempered traveller naturally brings 
upon himself. But the feature of his 
volumes on which wc place the still 
higher value, is the honesty of his 
English spirit. He knows the value 
of liis countiy; he does justice to her 
principles ; he gives the true view of 
her power ; he vindicates her inten- 
tions ;* and without depreciating the 
merits of foreign nations, he pays a 
manly tribute to the truth, by doing 
deserved hdnoiir to his own. 

4 . 
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VI. — RELIGIOUS, DELUSIONS : TUE, POSSESSED : WITCRCRAF^. ^ 


Dear Archy, — ^The subjects about 
which *1 propose writing to. you to- 
day are, delusions of a religious nature ; 
— the idea of being possessed, — the 
grounds of the belief in witchcraft. 
With §0 much before me, I have no 
room to waste. So, of the first, firsfe 

The powerful hold which the feeling 
of religion takes on our nature, at 
once attests the truth of the senti- 
ment, and warns us to be oii'our guard 
against fanatical excesses. No sub- 
ject can safely be permitted to have 
exclusive possession of our thoughts, 
least of all the most absorbing and 
exciting of any. 

“ So — it will make u^mad.” 

It is.evidentfthat, with the majority, 
Providence has designed that worldly 
cares should largely and wholesomely 
employ the mind, and proven/ inordi- 
nate craving after, an indulgence in 
spiritual stimulation ; while minds of 
the highest order are diverted, by the 
active duties of philanthropy, from 
any perilous excess of rcligotls con- 
templation. 

Under the influence of constant and 
concentrated religious thought, not 
only is the reason liable to give way — 
which is not our therne — but, alterna- 
tively, the nervous system is apt to 
fall into many a form of trance, the 
phenomena of Avhich are mistaken by 
the ignorant for Divine Visitation. 
I'lie weakest frame sinSs into- an in- 
sensibility profound as death, in which 
he has visions of heaven and the 
ungels. Another lies, in half-waking 
trance, rapt in celestial contemplation 
and beatitude; others are suddenly 
fixed in cataleptic rigidity; others, 
again, arc dashed upon the ground in 
convulsions. The impressive effect 
of these seizures is.heightcncd by their 
supervention in the midst of religions 
exercises, and by the contagious and 
aympatlietic influence thiough which 
their spread is accelerated a^oug the 
more excitable temperaments and 
weaker members of large congrega- 
tions. What chance have ignorant 
people, witnessing such attacks, or 


being tliemselves the subjects of.theiB, 
of escaping the persuasion that they ^ 
mai'k the immediate agency oft the 
Holy Spirit V Or, to take ordinaidly 
informed and sober-minded people, 
— what would they think at seeing . 
mixed up with this hysteric disturb- 
ance,. distinct proofs of extraordinary 
perceptive and anticipatory powers, 
such as occasionally manifest them- 
selves as parts of trance, to the ra- 
tional explanation of which they might 
not liave the key V 

In the preceding letter, I have 
already exemplified, by the case of 
Henry Engelbrecht, the occurrence 
of visions of hell and heaven during 
the deepest state of trance. No doubt 
tlie poor ascetic implicitly believed Ids . 
whole life the reality of the scenes to 
which his imagination had transported 
him. 

Jn a letter from the Earl of Shrews- 
bury to Ambrose Mark Phillips, Esq., 
published hi 1841, a ver)^ interesting ' 
account is given of two young women 
Who had lain for months or years in 
a state of religious beatitude. Their 
condition, when they were cxTifbit^, 
ajipears to have bccii IJijEit of t^li^ilf^ 
w aking in trance ; or, j>th*bapS, a shadqt 
nearer the lightest form of ^uce-*. 
sleep. To increase the force of the 
scene, they appear to have exhibited 
some degree 6f trance -perceptive 
l^ow^er. But, without this, the mere 
aspect of such persons is wonderfully , 
imposing. If the pure spirit of Chriff- 
tianity finds a bright commeoit 
illustration in the Madonnas' aM 
Cherubim of RaffacUc, it seems to 
shine out in still more truthful wid- 
ness frpm the brow of a youngs pfeson 
rapf4n religious ecstasy. The lianas ^ 
clasped in prajTr,— the uptuiqped eyes,* . 

the expression of lui&ble confideA^e 
\ud sfephic hope, ((displayed, let!^ : 
suggest, on a beautiful face,) 
a picture of whieji, haying w^itnesaed ^ 
it, I can never forget the force. Ytffc « 
I knew it Was only a trance, ,, So ode 
knows that village churches , ard built 
by common mecbaMcs. Yet wheh we 
look oyer an extensive couutrjr, aM 
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see the spire from its. clump of 
trees rising over each hamlet* or over 
the distant city its minster tower, — 
the images find an approving harmony 
in our feelings, and seem ^ to aid in 
establishing the genuineness and the 
truth of the sentiment and the faith 
which have reared such expi'ossive 
symbols. 

In the two cases mentioned in Ldrd 
Shrewsbuiy’s pamphlet, it is, however, 
painful to observe that trick and arti- 
^ fice- bad been used to bend them to 
'the service of Catholicism. The poor 
women bore on their hands and feet 
wounds, the -supposed spontamous 
eniption of delineations of the bleeding 
wounds of the crucifix , and, on the 
forehead, the bloody marks of the 
crown of tliorns. To convict the im- 
posture, the blood-stains from tln^ 
wounds in the feet ran upwards to- 
wards the toes, to complete a fac- 
<shniie of llic orginal, though the i)oor 
girls were lying on their backs. The 
wounds, k is to be hoped, are in- 
dicted and kept fresh and active by 
means employed when the victims 
ace in the insensibility to pain, which 
commonly goes with trance. 

To cmnpnfhend the elfects of re- 
ligious excitement operating on masses, 
'We'may inspect three pictures, — the 
revivals of modem times — the fanati- 
dd delusions of the Ccvemies — the 
b^avjour of the Convulsioiinaires at 
^graye of the Abbe Taris. 

have seen,V says M.' Le Jloi 
Sunderland, h imself a preacher, \Zion's 
Wcachntan^ New, York, Oct, 2, 1842,] 
“ persons often ‘ lose their strength,’ 
as it is called, at camp -meetings, and 
other places of gr-eat religions excite- 
ment; and not pious people alone, but 
Jjjieseii^lso who were not pi’Ofessors of 
^ligioii. In the spring of 1824, while 
performing ])aiJtoral labour in Dennis, 
Massachusetts, I saw more than 
tweiljF people affected in this >vay. 
young men, of tlie name of^ro- 
"'"ue^one day to a prayer meet- 
mj wiSire (piite indife^nl. 1 
LV^ed wdtl%thein freely, 

no ^^|ns of pcnitcuicc. From 
^ ’iSte meetinig: fliey w^nt to their shop, 
j^ey were shoemakers,) to tiiiisli 
v^jrk before going do the meet- 
* ' ^ tile' evening. On- seating them- 
werc^ lk)th struck perfectly 
i Vwas immediatdy sent for, and 



found them sitting paralysed [hot 
means cataleptic] on their benches, 
with their work in their hands, 
unable to got up, or to move at 
all. 1 have seen scores of persons 
affected the same w^iy. I have 
seen persons lie in this state forty- 
eight hours. At such times they arc 
unable to converse, and ai*c sometimes 
unconscious of what is passing round 
them. At the same time they say 
they arc in a happy state of mind.” 

, These pei*sons, it is evident, wei'e 
thrown into one df the forms of trance 
through their minds, being powerfully 
worked upon ; with which cause the 
influence H)f mutual symi>athy with 
what tlu^y saw around them, and 
perhaps some physical agency, co-ope- 
I'ated. . 

The following extract from the same 
journal portrays another kind of ner- 
vous seizure, allied to the former, and 
jM'oduccd by the same cause, as it was 
manifested at tlic great revival, some 
forty years ago, at Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. 

“Th^ convulsions were commonly 
called ‘the jerks.’ A writer, (M ‘Ne- 
man,) quoted by Mr Power, (Essay 
on the Influence of the Imagination 
over the Nervous System,) gives 4his 
account of tlicir course andprogress: — 

“ ‘ At 11 rstapp(‘ai’ance these meetings 
exhibited nothing t(» the spectator 
but a scene of confusion, that could 
scarcely be put into language. They 
were generally ojjcmed with a sennon, 
near tlie close of which there would be 
Ifn unusual outcry, some bursting out 
into loud ejaculations of prayer, &c. 

“ ‘ The rolling exercise consisted hi 
being cast 4|pwii in a violent mafi- 
ncr, doubled with the Jiead and feet 
together, or stretched in a prostrate 
manner, tuniiiig swiftly over like a 
dog. Nothiug ill natuiv. could better 
represent the jerk's, than for one to 
goad another alternately on every 
side with a piece of red-hot iron. 
The exercise commonly began in tlie 
head, which w^ould fly backwards and 
fonvards, land from side to side, witli 
a quick jolt, which the person would 
naturiilly labour to suppress, but in 
vaim He must necessarily ^o on as 
he was "^stimulated, whether with a 
violent dash on the ground, and 
bounce from place to place, like a 
foot-ball ; or hopping round witu hcad> 
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limbs, and trunk, twitdiing and jolt- 
ing in evei-y direction, as it* they must 
inevitably fly asunder,’ &c.” 

The fallowing sketch is from Pow^' 
Joumed, ^ In the year 1 805 he preached 
at Knoxville, Tennessee, before the 
governor, when some liundred and 
Jifty persons, among whom were a 
number of Quakers, had the jerks.” 

“ 1 have seen all denominations of 
religions exercised by the jerks, gen- 
tleman and lady, black and white, 
young and old, without exception. I. 
passed a moeting-hodse, where 1 ob- 
served the undergrowth had been cut 
away fon^camp meetings, and from 
fifty" to a hundred saplings Were left, 
breast high, on pmpose for the people 
who were jerked to hold by.' i ob- 
served where they had held on, they 
had kicked up the earthy as a horse 
stamping flies.” 

Every one has heard of the extra- 
ordinary scenes which toftk place in 
the Cevennes lit the clost^ of tlic 
seventeenth century. 

Jt was tow ards the cud of tin; year 
1688 a n*port w^as first liear^, of a 
gift of ])rophecy wdiicli had showui 
itself among the i)crsecutcd followers 
of the Kefonuatioii, who, in the south 
of France, had betaken themselves to 
the mountains. The first instance 
was said to have occurred in the 
family of a glass-dealer, of the name 
of Dll SeiTc, w ell known as the most 
JKcalous Calvinist of the neighbour- 
hood, which Was a solitary spot in 
Daiipliiiie, near IVbmnt Peyra. In 
the enlarging circle of enthusiasts,' 
(rjabriel Astier and Isabella Vincent 
made 'themselves first conspicuous. 
Isabella, a girl of sixteiftti years of 
age, from Dauphme, wdio was in 
the service of a peasant, and ten<lcd 
sheep, began in her sleep to preach 
and jirophcsy, and the Reformers came 
from far and" near to hear her. An 
advocate, of the name of CiTlan, 
describes the following scene wdiich 
lie had witnessed. At his reqiu'st she 
hud admitted liim, and a good man}^ 
others, after nightfall, to a meeting at 
a chateau in the neighbourhood. She 
there disposed herself upon a bed, 
shut her eyes, and went to sleep ;' in 
liei' sleep she. chanted in a low tone 
the Commandments and a psalm ; after 
a short ,^*espite she began to preach in 
a louder voice, not in her own dialect, 


but in good Frencli, which hitherto 
she half not used. The theme was all 
exhoitation to obey God rather 
than man. Sometimes she spoke so 
quickly as* to be hardly iut^ligible. 
At certain of her pauses, she stoppeil 
to collect licrself. She accompanied 
her words with gesticulations. Ger- 
lan found her pulse quiet, her arm not 
rigid, but -relaxed, as natural. Aftei’ 
an interval, her countenance put on a 
mocking expression, and she began 
anew her exhortation, which w'’as now , 
mixeci with ironical reflections upon 
the Church of Rome. She then sud- 
denly stopped, continuing asleep. Jt 
w’as ill vain they stin-ed her. When 
her arms were lifted and let go, they 
dropped unconseionsl 3 ^ As several 
now ^vent aw'ay, whom her silence 
rendered impatient, slie said in a low 
tone, but just as if she w^as awake, 
‘'■Why do you go away V Why do not 
YOU w^nil till I am ready V ” And tfieii 
she delivered another ii'onical dis- 
course against the Catholic Church, 
w'hich she closed with a prayer. 

When Roucha, the intemiaiit of tho’^ 
district, heard of the* peifonnances of " 
Isabella Vincent, lu‘ had her brought 
before him. She replied to his inter- 
rogatories, that people had often told 
her that she preached in her sleep, 
blit that she did not herself believi*. ir 
word of it. As the slightness of her 
person made her a])pcar younger than 
she really was, the intend ant merely 
sent her to an hospital at Grenoble, 
w here, notwithstanding that she was 
visited b}' dersous of the Reformed 
iwsuasion, there w^as an cud of her 
lin^acliiiig, — she became a (.lalholic ! 

Gabriel Astier, wlio had been a 
3 ^oui)g laboiirc'r, likewisii from Daq- 
]>himS went in the capacity 
preacher and ])ropliet into the vallejf 
of Bressacf in tl;e Vivarais. He had 
infected his family: his father, mo^er, 
elder brother, ami sweetheart, follihwed 
Jiis example, and took to pijophesying^jt 
Gabriel, before he preached, ijsed to ' 
fall into kind of stupor in wliicli hjp 
lay flgidl' After delivering his semip^s. 
he would dismiss his auditors Witt 
kiss, and the words,:. “My brother, 
my sister, I impart to you the Holy 
Ghost.” Msiny believed that the 3 ^hi^<f , 
thus received "the Holy Ghost 
Astier, being tftkeif with the' salm 
seizure. During j:he period oT the ' 
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discotti-se, first one, then another, 
would fall down ; some dliscribed 
themselves afterwards as having ihlt 
first a weakness and trembling through 
the whole frame, and an^impulsc to 
'yawn and strctcli their arms, then 
th^ fell convulsed and ^foaming at 
the mouth. Others earned the con- 
tagion home with tlicm, and first ex- 
perienced its effects, days, weeks, 
months sifterwards. They believed^ 
nor is it wonderful they did so — that 
^ they had reemed the Holy Ghost. 

Not less curious were tlie seizures of 
the Convulsionnaircs at tlio grave of 
the Abbe Paris, in the year 1727. 
These Jausenist visionaries used to 
collect in the chiircji- 3 'ard of St 
Medard; round the giavc of the de- 
posed and deceased Dcaeon-, and be- 
fore long the reputation of the place 
for wwking miracles getting about, 
they fell in troops into convulsions. 

Their state had more analogy to 
that of thaJerkers already described. 
But it was different. The}’* reciuired, 
to gi'atify an internal impulse or feel- 
^ ing, that the most violent blow s should 
* be inflicted upon them at the i)it of 
the stomach. Carre dc Montgeron 
mentions, that being himself an en- 
thusiast in the niattiT, he had inflicted 
tli.e blows required with an iroji in- 
strument, weighing from twenty to 
thirty pounds, with a round head. 
And as a convulsion ary lady com- 
plained that he struck too lightly to 
relieve the feeling of dcjiressiou at her 
stomach, he gave her sixty blows with 
alj his force. It would not do, and 
she begged to have the instrument 
used by a tall, strong man, w ho stood 
by in the aowd. The spasmodic 
tension of her muscles nmst have been 
enormous ; for she received one hun- 
dred blow'S, delivered with such force 
that tiie wall shook bdiiiw! her. She 
thanked 'the man for his benevolent 
ai<f;<«iaud contemptuously censured l)e 
^^Montgerqii for his weakness, or w^ant 
of faith alid timidity. It w^as, ipdeed, 
tlmt^Tor issuing the mandat;^, which, 
as wit refui^k, ran # 

s**’ ** Be'par le roL — Dafensc a Dicu, 

l>e fairo miracle en cc lieu.*' 

^ . '.rurti'we now to another subject : — 

‘possessed in the middle ages, — 
WliAwas theii^ phjwiologickl condi- 
, tiwjV What was really meant then by 


being possessed ? I mean, what w^ero 
the symptoms of the affection, and how 
are they properly to be explained? 
The iiKjmry will throw further light 
upon the true relations of other i)he- 
nomcna we have already looked at. 

Wo have seem that Schwedenborg 
thought that he w'as in constant com- 
munication with the spiritual world ; 
but felt convinced, and avow'cd, that 
tiruugh he saw his visitants with- 
out and aixuiiid him, they reached 
ehiui first inw^anlly, and communicated 
with his niulerstandiug ; and thence 
consciously, and outw^ardly^ with hia 
senses. But it would be a misai)pU- 
cation of the term to sa^" that lie was 
possessed these spirits. 

We remember that Socrates had his 
demon ; and it should be mentioned as 
a prominent feature in visions gcire- 
rally, that their subject soon identifies 
one particular imagincaiy being as liis 
guide and 'informant, towdiom he ap- 
plies for what know lbdge ho wishes. 
In the most exalted states of trance- 
w aking, the guide or demon is con- 
tinually referred to w ith profound re- 
spect by the entranced person. Now% 
w as Socrates, and are patients of the 
class I have alluded to, possessed ? 
No! the meaning of the term is evi- 
dently not yet hit. 

Then there are pi;rsons who perma- 
nently thiicy themselves other beings 
tlian thc\" are, and act as such. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, there prevailed in ])arts of 
Kuropo a S(*izuro, which was called 
’the w'olf-siekness. Those aftected 
with it held themselves to be wild 
beasts, and betook themselves to tho 
forests. One of these, who was 
brought before l>e Lancre, at Bor- 
deaux, in the beginningof thcsixteentli 
century, w as a young mau of Besau<^on . 
He avowed Jiimself to be huntsman of 
the forest lord, his invisible master, 
lie believed, that through the jwwer 
of his master, he had been transformed 
into a W’olf; that he hunted in the 
forest as such, and that he was often 
jiccomi)anied by a biggejr wolf, whom 
he sttspcctod to be the inastdr he 
seo’^ed — ^with more details of the same 
kiml. The persoiis thus affected were 
called Wehnvol ves. They enjoyed in 
those days the alternative of being 
exorcised or executed. 

Arnold relates in his history of 
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‘ church and of heresy, how there was 
a young man in Kdnigsberg, well 
educated, the natural son of a priest, 
who had the impression, that he was 
met near a crucifix in the wayside by 
seven angels, who revealed to him 
that he w'as to represent God the 
Father on earth, to drive all evil out 
of the world, &!c. The poor fellow, 
after pondering upon this impression 
, a long time, issued a circular com- 
mencing thus, — 

“We, Johu Albrecht, Adelgi*eif, 
Syrdos, Amata, Kanemata, lUlkis, 
Mataldis, Scltmalkilimundis, Sabrun- 
dis, Elioris, Overarch High-priest, 
and Emi)eror, rrince of Peace of the 
whole world, Overarch lung of the 
Holy King<lom of Heaven, Judge of 
the living and of the dead, God and 
Father, in whose divinity Christ will 
come on the hist day to judge the 
world, Lord of all Lords, King of all 
Kings,” iViC. • 

lie was thereupon throwm into pri- 
son at Kdnigsberg, regarded as a most 
frightful heretic, and every means wore 
us('d by tlio clergy to reclaim him. 
To all their entreaties, however, he 
listened only with a smile of pity, 
“ that they should think of reclaiming 
God the Father.” He was then put 
to the torture *, and as w hat he endured 
made no alteration in his convictions, 
he w as condemned to have his tongue 
torn out with red-hot tongs, to be cut 
in four (piartcrs, and then burned under 
the gallows. He wept bitterly, nut 
at his own fate, but that they should 
pronounce such a sentence on the 
Deity. The executioner was toucht*,d 
wdth pity, and entreated him to make 
a final recantation. But he persisted 
that he was God the Father, whether 
tli(‘y pullcel his 'toiigup out by the 
roots or not ; and so he w as executed ! 

The Wchrwolves, and this poor crea- 
ture, in what state were they ? they 
wHTe merely insane. Then we must 
look further. 

Gmeliu, in the first volume of his 
Contributions to Anthroj)ology, nar- 
rates, that in the year 1789, a Ger- 
man lady, under his observation, had 
daily paroxysms, in which she believe^ 
herself to be, and acted the part of if 
French emigi'ant* She had been in 
distress of mind through the ab- 
sence of a Iverson she was attached to, 
and he was somehow implicated in the 


scenes of the French I’evolution. After 
an attack of fever and delirium, the 
complaint, regulated itself, and took 
the fonn of a daily fit of trance- wak- 
ing. When the time for tlm’ fit 
approached, she stopped in her con- 
versation, and ceased to answer when 
spoken to she then remained a few 
minutes sitting perfectly still, her eyes 
fixed on the cai*pct before her. Then, 
in evident uneasiness, she began to 
move her head backwards and for- , 
wards, to sigh, and to pass her fingers 
across her. eyebrows. This lasted a 
minute, then she raised her eyes, looked 
once or tw ice around with timidity and 
embarrassment, then began to talk in 
French ; when she would describe all 
the particulars of her escai)C from 
France, and, assuming the manner of 
a French w'omaii, talk purer and better 
accented French than she had been 
known to bo capable of talking before, 
correct her friends wdien they spoke 
incorrectly, but delicately and with a 
comment on the German rndeness of 
laughing at the bad prommeiatiou of 
strangers ; and if led herself to speak 
or read German, she used a French 
accent, and spoke it ill; alid the 
like. 

Now', suppose this lady, instead of 
thus acting, when tlio paroxysms su-* 
pervened, had cast herself on the 
ground, had uttered bad language and 
blasphemy, and had worn a sarcastic 
and malignant expression of counte- 
nance, — in striking contrast with her 
ordinary character and behaviour, and 
aUernnting with /V, — and you have the 
l)icturc and tlic reality of a person 
“ possessed.” 

A person, “possessed,” is one af- 
fected with llic Ibrni of trance-waking 
called double cotisciousncss, with the 
addition of being deranged when in* 
the paroxysin^i and then, out of the 
suggestions of her own fancy, %or 
eatcliing at the interpretation put oit 
her conduct by oth(n*s, believing her- 
self lenanted by the hend. 

We m*ay quite allowably heigh^i 
the abo^'c picture by supposing that 
ih(i person in her trance, in addition 
to being mad, might have displayed 
some of the perceptive pow6rs occa- 
sionally developed in trance; and so 
have evinced, in addition to lier de- 
moniacal ferocity^, an “uncanny” 
knowledge of thinga and persons. To 
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be caudid, Arcliy, time was, when 1 
should, myself have had my doubts 
in such a case. 

We have by tiiis time had inter- 
course enough with spii'its and | demons 
to prepare us for the final subject of 
witchcraft. 

The superstition of witchcraft 
sti^tches back into remote antiquity, 
and has many roots. . In Europe it 
is partly of Druidical origin. The 
Druidesses were part priestesses, part 
shrewd old ladies^ who dealt in magic 
and medicine. They were called «//- 
rune^ all-knowing. There was some 
touch of classical superstition mingled 
in the stream which was flowing down 
to us; — so an eilict of a council of 
Trf'ves, in tlic 3’^ear IBIO, has this 
iqjuncdou : “ Nulla mulierum sc noc- 
^urnis lioris oquitare cum Dian^ pro- 
pitiatur; ha^c enim doumoniaca est 
illusio.” lint the main source from 
which we derived this superstition, is 
the East, and traditions and facts 
incoiq^orated in our religion. There 
were only wanted the ferment of 
thought of the fifteenth centuiy, the 
vigour, energy, igiiorauce, enthusiasm, 
and faith of those da3^s, and the papal 
denunciation of witchcraft by the fa- 
mous Bull of Innocent the VUI. in 
;^469, to give fuiyv to the delusion. 
And from this time for three cenlurhjs, 
the flames, at which more tlian 100,000 
victims perished, cast ii lurid light ovei’ 
Eimope. 

One ceases^ to wonder at this ugly 
stain in the page of history, when 
one considers all things fairly. 

Tlic Enemy of mankind, bodily, 
with horns, hoofs, and tail, was be- 
lieved to lurk round every comer, bent 
upon your spiritual, if not bodii}' 
hui’m. The witch and the sorcerer 
were not possessed by him against their 
will, but wejit out of their way to 
sqjyicit his alliance, and to otter to for- 
W'ard his views for their own advai^ 
tage, or to gratify their malignity. 
The cruel .punishments for a crime so 
monstrous were mild, coinpj*re<l with 
the, practice of our own penal code 
fifty or sixty years ago against second- ' 
•tiass oflfences. And for the startling 
bigotry of the judges-, which api)ear8 
the most' disa'cditable part of the 
juattcr, why, how could they alone be 
b ee from the prejudices of their age ? 
l et they did strange things. 


At Lindheim, Horst reports, ou one 
occasion six women were implicated 
in a charge of having disinterred the 
body of a child to make a witchbroth. 
As they Iiappened to be innocent of 
the deed, they underwent the most 
cruel tortm'es before they would con- 
fess it. At length they saw their 
cheapest bargain was to admit the 
crime, and be simply burned alive and 
liave it over. >So tliey did so. But 
fhe husband of one of them procured 
an official examination of the grave ; 
when the cliild’s body was found in its 
coffin safe and sound.« Wliat said 
the Inquisitor? “This is indeed a 
proper piece of devil’s work ; no, no, 
1 am not to be taken in by such a gi-oss 
and obvious imposture. I.<uckily the 
woiiion have jilready confessed the 
eriinc, and bumed they must kiid shall 
be in honour of the Holy Ti'inity, 
which has commanded the extirpa- 
tion of) sorcerers and witches.”" The 
six \Yomcii'Were burned ali\'e accord- 
ingly. 

it was hard upon them, because 
they wore iunocout. But the regular 
witches, as times went, hardly deserved 
any better fiite— -considering, 1 mean, 
their honest and straight-forward in- 
tentions of doing that winch they bo- 
lieveti to be the most desperate wrongs 
achievable. Many there wen*, who 
sought to be initiated in the black art. 
They were re-baptized with the sup- 
port of responsible witch spourscus, 
abjured (Christ, and entered to 
best of their belief into a comi>aet 
with the devil; and forthwith eom- 
nieiiced a course of bad works, poison- 
ing and bewitching men and CcattJe, 
and the like, or trying to do so. 

One fcatmjB transpired in these 
details, that is merely pathetic, not 
horrifying or disgusting. 

The little children of course talked 
witchcraft, and you may fancy, Archy, 
what charming gossip it must have 
made. I'hen the poor little things 
were sadly wrought on- by the talcs 
they told. And they fell into trances 
and had visions shaped b}' their heated 
fancies, 

Alittle maid, of twelve years of age, 
used to fall into fits of sleep, and after- 
wards she told her parents, and the 
judge, how an old woman and her 
daughter, riding on a broom-stick, 
ha<l come and tiilcen her out with 
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tiiem. Tho daa^iter sat foremost, 
the old woman behind, the little maid 
between them. TImy went away 
through the roof of the house, over 
the adjoining houses and the town 
gate, to a village some way off. There 
they went down a chimney of a cot- 
tage into a room, where sat a tali 
black man and twelve women. They 
eat and drank. The black man filled 
their glasses from a can, and gave 
each of the women a handful of gold. 
She herself had received none ; but 
she had eaten and drank wdth them. 

A list of persons burned in Salz- 
!)urg for participation in witchcraft 
between the years 1627 and 1629 in 
an outbreak of this frenzy, which had 
its origin in an epidemic among the 
cattle, enumerates children of 14, 12, 
11, lo, 9, years of age ; which in 
some degree reconciles one to the fate 
of the fourteen canons, four gentle- 
men of the choir, two young men of 
rank, a fat old lady <5f rank^ the wife 
of a burgomaster, a counsellor, the 
fattest burgess of \Vartzbiirg, together 
with his wife, the handsomest womipi 
In the city, and a midwife of the name 
of Scliiekeltc, with whom (according 
to an N.B. in the original report) the 
whole miscliief originated. To ama- 
teurs of executions in those days the 
fatness of the victim was evidently a 
point of consideration, fis is shown by 
the specifications of that quality in 
some of the victims in the al>ove list. 
Were mea devils 13y no 

means ; there existed then as now 
upon earth, worth, honour, truth, 
benevolence, gentleness. But there 
wore other ingredients, ^.too, fi’om 
which the times are not yet purged; 
A century ago ijeoplc did' not know — 
do they uowV— that vindictive piinish- 
nieiit is a crime *, that the only allow- 
able purpose of punisJimeiit is to pre- 
v<}iit the recurrence of the otience; and 
that restraint, isolation, employment, 
instruction, arc the extjreme and only 
means towards, that end 'which rea- 
son and humanity justify. Alas, for 
human nature ! Some centuries honce, 
the first lialf of the nineteenth century 
will be charged with having mani- 
fested no admission of principle in 
advance of ft period, ‘ the judicial 
crimes of whidi make the heart 
shudder. The old lady witchesiiad, 
of course, much livelier ideas than 


the innocent children, on the subject 
of their intercourse with the devils. 

At Mora, in Sweden, in 166J), of 
many who were put to the torture 
and executed, aeveiity-two women • 
agi*ced in the following avowal, that 
they w'crc in the habit of meeting at a 
place called Blocula. That on their call- 
ing out “ Come forth !” the Devil i\M 
to appear to thorn in a gi’ay coat, red 
breeches, gra}' stockings, Lwith a red 
beard, and a i)eaked hat with party- 
coloui*ed feathers on his head. He 
then enforced upon them, not without 
blows, that they must bring him, ftt 
nights, their own and other peoples^ 
children, stolen for the piiiposc. Th(y 
travel through the air b) Blocula either 
on beasts or on' spits, or broomsticks. 
When they have many cJiildi*cn with . 
them, tluw rig on an additipnal spar 
to lengthen the back of the goal or 
their broom-stick that the children 
may have room to sit. At Blocula 
they sign their name in blood and are 
baptized. The Devil ia a humorous, 
pleasant gentleman ; but his table ia 
coarse enough, which makes the 
children often sick on their way 
home, tlur product being the so- 
called witch-bnttcr found in the 
fields. When the Devil is larky, he 
solicits the Avitches to, dance round 
him on tlwir brooma^^ which he sud- 
denly pulls from under them, and uses 
to beat them Avith till they arc 
black and bine. He lauglis at this 
Joke till liis sides shake again. Some- 
times he is in a more gracious mood,, 
and plays to them lovely airs upon tlm 
haiTA ; *and occasionally sons and 
daughters arc born to the Devil, Avliich 
take up their residence at Blocula. 

I will add an outline of the history, 
furnished or coroborated by her volun- 
tary confession, of a lady witch, nearly 
the lUst executed fur this crime. She 
w-as, at the time of her death, seventir 
y^s of age, and had been many 
years sub-prioress of the convent of 
1 Tnterzcll, near W artzburg. ' 

‘Maria Bjnata 'took the veil at nine- 
Jeen years of age, against her incliua- 
having prcAiously been iuitia^ 
in the mysteries o( Avitchcraft, which' 
she continued to practise for fifty 
ye|W’S tmdei* the cloak of ' punctual 
attendance to discipline and pretended 
piety. She was kmg in the station of 
sub-prioress, and would, for her capa-’ 
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of had 6fao nbt. bo^va;red a 

iCbcjtsthi ^scotitetd with the eebtieBiasi^q 
k *!(j^,taiii coirtrariety to her 
stMiibra, flometlnug half oppressed 
ppiy of iBward diseatis^actibn. Renata 
had i^ot ventured to let aiyr one about 
the convent into her ^oonndcnoe,'^ and 
ehe renialned free from suspicion, 
notwithstanding that, frpm time to 
time, some of the niins, either from the 
herbs she ihixed with their food, or 
through sympathy, liad strange aeiz- 
nfcs, of wliich some died. Renata 
became at length extravagant and 
unguarded in her witch propensities, 
partly from long security, i)artly from 
desfre of stronger excitement ; made 
noises in the doVmitoiy, and uttered 
shrieks in the garden ; went at nights 
into the cells of the nuns to pinch 
tornient them, to assist her in 
which she kept a considerable sujiply 
of ca|a.^ Tlio removal of the keys of the 
^ccUs counteracted this annoyance ; but 
a, still more efficient means was a deter- 
mined blow on the part of a nun, 
struck at the aggi*«ssor with the peni- 
tentfal scourge one night, on the 
Uior^ing following which Renata was 
observed to have a black eye and cut 
face. . This event awakened suspicion 
against Renata. Then, one of the 
nuns, who wa% much esteemed, de- 
clared, believing herself upon her 
46ath-bod, that, “ as slie sliortly ex- 
pected to stand before her Maker, 
licnatatwas uncanny, tlmt she had 
often at nights been visibly tdrmcntcd 
.. hy her, and that she wapied her to 
desist from this course.” General 
’ ala^n| arose, and apprehension of 
Renata^s arts ; and one of the nuns, 
who previously had had fits, now bor 
came, possessed, and in the paroxysms 
told th(^ wildest tales against Renata. 
It is only Wonderful how thc^ sub- 
prioress feontrived to keep lier ground 
many ycar^ agaii^st thesis suspid||iis 
imd ' incriminations. " ' She adroitly 
^ put aside the insinuations of the nun 
as imaginary or of calfpnnious in- 
teiition, and treated witchcraft 
.possb^sion of Devil as thi 
wh|Ch eiflightcii^ people no longer 
WSieved'in* As', however, five i^ore oft 
' tbet aidnS, eithi^ taklijg t|te ihfe^on 
the firsts OT; indued^ by ^hc 
‘ftots of Renata, becam«^ 0 sses 8 ed of 
devito, and nnanimotiSy 



R^ata^ the .. , ' could no 

longer avoid a serious inyos- 

tigatiou of' the chisu-ges. Renata was 
confined in a cpll alone, whereupon 
the six devils screeched " in chorus at 
being' deprived of their friend. ’ She 
bad begged to bo allowed to take her 
papers with hpr ; but this being re- 
fused, and thinking herself detected, 
she at once avowed to her confessor 
and the superior, that she was a 
witch, had learned witchcraft out of 
the convent, and had biswitchcd ilie 
six nuns. Tlicy determined to keep 
the matter secret, and to attempt the 
conversion of Renata. And as the 
nuns still continued possessed, they 
despatched her to a remote convent. 
Here, under a show of outward pict}", 
she still went on with her attempts to 
realise witchcraft, and the nuiis re- 
mained possessed. It was decided 
at length to give Renata over to 
the civil power. She 'was accord- 
ingly cchdomnCll to be binned alive ; 
but in mitigation of punishment her 
head was first struck off. Four of 
tjie possessed nuns gradually re- 
covered with clerical assistance ; the 
other two remained deranged. Renata 
was .executed on the 21st January 
1749. 

Renata stated, in her voluntary 
confession, that slie had often at night 
been carried bodily to witch-Sab- 
baths ; in one of which slie was first 
presented to the Prince of Darkness, 
when she abjured God and the Vh-giu 
at the same time. Her name, wifli 
tlie V alteration of Maria „into Emma, 
was wiitten in a black book, and she 
herself w^ stamped on the back as 
tlic’Devifs property, in return for 
wliich she wjceivcd the jiromivse of 
seventy years of life, and all she 
might wisli for.* . She stated that she 
had often, at night, gone into tlie 
cellar of the chateau lind drank tlie 
best' wine ; i|^ the shape of a swine 
had w^alkcd pn' the convent walls; 
on the bndge had milked tlie cows as 
they passed over; and several ’times 
hAd mingled with the actoi-s in. the 
t^atre in London. , 

A f|ifestion unavoidably presents 
jfcself- 7 -How came witchcraft to be in 
so a degree province of 

women ? There existed sorcerers, no 
doubt, but they were comparatively 
ifew, persons of either sex and, of all 
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ages indisminii^Ltelj interested thetor lu’tiimote in seisfl^ nightly ex- 

selves in the black ^rt r]biit the pro- peditiohs. ajoA j^his they composed 
lessors and regular pr^titioners lyere not only, of materjalis calculate to 
almost exclusively women, and prin- prick pn tlie imagination, put of , sub- 
cipaily old. womqi. The following stantial narcotics;; ^jpCHHtihe ni^ical 
seem to have been some of the causes«^ effects of . wliich they no douM ^re 
Women wer^ confined to houselw)Id acquainted with. They coritOinpIated 
toils; their minds had not adequate evidently producing a sort of stupor. . 
occupation : many young nnniarried ‘ The professors of witchcraft h^fl 
women, without duties, would ‘ lack thus made the singular step of arti- 
objecis of sufficient interest for, their ficidlly producing a sort of trance, with 
yearnings ; many of the old ones, the object of availing themselves of 
despised, ill treated probably, soured one of its attendant plieiiomena. 
with the world, rendered spiteful and Tin? Thamaiis in Siberia do the like to 
vindictive, took even more readily to this day to obtain the gift of prophecy, 
a resource ^vjiicTi roused and gave cm- And it is more than probable that the 
ploymciit to their imaginations, and Egyptian and l)clphic priests Imbit- 
promised to gratify their wishes. It iially availed themselves of some 
is evident, too, that tlic supposed analogous procedure. IVlodern mes- 
sex of the Devil helped him here, merism. is in part an effort in the same 
The old women had an idea of direction. 

making much of . him, and of coax- Without at all comprehending the 
iiig, aiid getting round the black real character of the power called into 
gentleman. But beside all this, play, jnankiiid seems to have fpiind ^ 
there lies in the p^ysical^,tem*pera- out by a “ mera palpatio,” by instiuc- 
inciit of the other sex a i)eculiar sus- tiye experiment and lucky groping'* 
ceptibility of derangement of the in the dark, that in the stupor qf 
nervous system, a predisposition to trance the mind occa^onally stumbles 
all the varieaes of trance, with its upon odds and ends of strange kp^w- 
prolific sources of mental illusioii — all ledge gnd prescience. The phe- 
tonding, it is to be observed, to ad- nomenon was never for an instant 
vanco the belief and enlarge the pre- suspected of lying in the order * of 
tensions of witchcraft'. nature. It was construed, to suit the 

- The fonn of trance which specially occasion and the’ tim(*k, either into 
dominated in witchcraft was trance- divine inspiration or diabolic wl^per- 
sleep M'’ith visions. The graduates ings. But it was always ^supernatural, 
and candidates in the faculty sought So the ignorant old lemon -seller in 
to fiill into trances, in the dreams of Zschokke’s Scibstschan thought his 
which they realised their wakidg “hidden wisdom” a mystical- 
aspirations. They entertained no wonder"; while the enlightened and 
doubt,, however, that^ their visits to accomplished narrator of their, united' 
the Devil and their nocturnal exploits stories, stands alone, in striking^d- 
were genuine; a^d they seem to have vaiicc ever of his own day, when l^o* 
wilfully shut their eyes to the pos- uiiassmiiiii^ly and diffidently puts for- 
sihility of their having never left their ward his seer-gift as a simple covitH- 
beds. For, with a skill that shouhl hutign to psyrhkal knowledge. - And 
have betra^d to them the truth, they thus, my proposed taskoaccompUshect, 
ivere used to prepare a witch-broth to my dear j^chy, finally yours; &c. ^ 

Mac DAVtJs. 





The Hymn cf Kmy^ Olaf the Saint 


[June, 



• THE HYMN OF KmO OEAF THE SAINT. 

ALTfeRKD FROM THE ICELANDIC. - 
> 

SwEND, king of all, 

In Olaf haU 
Now sits in state on high ; 

Whilst up in heaven 
Amidst the shriven 
Sits Olaf’s majesty. 

For not in cell 
Does oiu' hero dwell, 

But in realms of light for ever: 

As a ransom'd saint 
To heal our plaint, 

Be glory to thee, gold-giver! 

Of raptures there 
He has won his shai*c, 

All cleansed from taint of sin ; 

For on earth prepared, 

No toil he spared. 

That holy place to win. 

That he hath won. 

Near God’s dear Son 
Fast by the holy river — 

Oh, such as thine 
Ma}^ tlie end be niiue ; 

Be glory to thee, gold-giver ! 

Ills sacred form 
Unscathed by wonu, 

. And clear as the hour he died. 

Lies at this day 
Where good men pray 
At morn and at eventide. 

His nails and his haii' 

Are fresh and fail'. 

With his yellow locks still gi:oiying^ 

His check as red, 

And his flesh not dead; 

Though the blood hath ceased from fiowlllg. 

If you watch by night, 

In the dim twilight 
You may hear a requiem singing ; 

And the people hear 
Above his bier 
A small bell clearly ringjbag. 

And if ye iwaii . 

• Until'midnight late, 

You may hear the great Ijcll toll : 

But none tell* ' < 

Who toMs Hat bell 
If it jsounds for Olaf's aoul. • 
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The Hymn of King Olafthe Saint, 

With tapers clear, 

Which Christ holds dear, 

O’er the corpse so still reclining, 

By day and night 
]Eb the altar light 

And the^ cross of the Saviour sinning. 

For our King did so. 

And all men know 

* That w'ashed from sin and sliriveii, - 
All free from taint, 

A ransom’d saint, 

He dwells with the saints in heaven. 

And thousands come, 

The deaf and the dumb, 

» To the tomb ot our monarch here — 

The sick and the blind 
Of eveiy kind 

They throng to the holy bier. 

With heads all bare 
They breathe them prayer 
As they kneel on the flinty ground : 

God hears their sighs, 

And the sick men rise 
All wliole, aifd healed, and sound. 

• 

Then to Olaf pray, 

To spare thy day 

From wrath, and wrong, ar^d hann ; 

To save thy* land 
From the spoiler’s hand. 

And the fell invader’s arm. 

God’s man is he, 

To deal to thee 

What is ask’d in. a lowly spirit — 

Let thy |)rayer not cease. 

And wealth, and peace, 

And a blessing thou shalt inherit. 

For prayers are good, 

If before the rood 
Thy beads thou tellest praying ; 

Tf thou tellest on, 

Foj'gettiiig none 
Of the saints who’ with God are staying. W. E. A. 


FOUR SOKNETS BY ELIZABETH BARI%ETT BROWTs'ING. 
TWO SKSTCHE5. 


I. 

The shadow of her face upon the wiTll 
May take your memory to the perfect Greek ; 

But when you front her, would call the cheek 
Too fall, sir, for your models, if withal 
That bloom it wears could leave you critical, 

And that smile reach|ng toward the rosy streak 
For one who smiles so, has no need to speak, 

To lead your thoughts along^ as steed to stall I 



^4 , . gJkiQO» 

A smile that turns the snnny^ side o* the heart 
On all the world, as if herSelf did wih‘ 

By what she lavished on an ©pen mart : — ■ 

Let no man call the liberal sweetness, sin,*— 

While fnends may whisper, as they stand apart, ^ 

“ Methinks there’s stiH some warmer place withiiil” 


II. 

Iler.azure eyes, dark lashes hold in fee : 

Her fair superfluous ringlets, without check, 

Drop after one anotlier down her neck ; 

As many to each cheek as you might see 
rjreen leaves to a wild rose I This sign, outwardly, 
And a like woman-covering seems to deck 
Her inner nature ! For she will pot fleck 
World’s sunshine with a finger. Sympathy 
IVIust call her in Love’s name I and" then, I know, 

She rises up,, and brightens, as she should. 

And lights her smile for .comfort, and is slow 
In nothing of high-hearted fortitude. 

To smell this flower, come near it ; such can grow 
111 that sole garden where Christ’s brow dropped bbod. 

MOUNTAINEER AND I'OET. 

The simple goatherd who treads places high, 

Beholding there his shadow .(it is-wist) 

Dilated to a giant’s on the mist, 

Esteems not his own stature larger by 
The apparent image ; but more patiently 
Strikes his stafi'.down beneath his clenching fist — 
While the snow-mountains lift their amethyst 
And sapphire crowns of splendour, far and nigh, 

Into the air around him.. Loam from hence 
Meek morals, all ye poets that pursue 
Your way still onward up to cmineiiec 1 
Ye arc not great, because creation di’ew 
Lar|^ revelations round your earliest sense, 

Nor bright, because GoM’s gloiy shines for you. 

THE roET. 

The poet hath the child’s sight in his breast. 

And sees all new. Wbat oftencst he has viewed, 

He views with the first gjlory. Fair* and good 
Pall never on him, at the fairest, best, 

But stand before him, holy, and undressed • 

In week-day Msc conventions ; such as would 
Drag other men down from the altitude 
Of primal types, too early dispossessed. 

Why, God would tire of all his heavens as soon 
As- thou, O childlike, godlike poet ! did’st 
Of daily and nightly sights of sun and moon I 
And therefore hath He set tlice in the midst ^ 

Where men may hear thy wdnder’^ ceaseless tune. 

And praise His world for ever as thou bidst. 



-COXST.VSrttSOPL%*ANP itofi PECf-lNIXa STATE or TiiB OTTOMAN 
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(BKINU A FEW PAGES PROM MV EASTERN DIARY). 


AThalf-past seyeE^ija t&e evening, 

we left, Sin[}Tna by the ^camabdro, 
a JTrench government steamer, and 
were soon gliding oyer a sea smooth 
as glass. The soft: tints of the* twi- 
light si>rca^ gradually around us,, and 
to a beautiful day there succeeded 
one of those marvellous nights, dmlng 
which one cannot bri^^ one’s-self to 
the detei’minatiou of retiring to rest. 

The dawn of day surprised me on 
. deck. In the morning we neared the 
land, which presented to our view a 
desert plain, covered with dwarf oak. 
This was the site of auciept Troj; 
we were coasting near those famous 
fields, uhi Troja fuit^ that stream 
which was throwing Itself before onr 
eyes into the sea, was fomerly called 
the “ Simois those two hillocks f^^Jiich 
wo saw upon the coast-, were the tombs 
of Hector and Tatroclus ; that huge* 
blue mountain which in the distance 
raised towards the sky its three peaks 
covered with snow, was Jpa; and 
behind us, from the 'mioir of the 
sparkling waves, ;i’Osc the island of 
Tenedos. All conversation between 
tlie passengers from many nations 
had long since ceased, and**! contem- 
plated in silence that grim desert, 
which, at Eton, I had dreamed of 
as full of movement and sound, and 
that ' calm sea which I had so often 
figured to myself as covered with the 
siiips of Agamemnon, of Ulysses, ami 
of Achilles the 

^^Imj^iger, iraca&dos, inexorftbilis, aeer.'^ 

At mid-day we entered the Darda- 
nelles, and several hours afterwards, 
wo cast anchor between Sestos and 
Abydos, before a small white town, 
containing no remarkable objects^ 
Sestos and Abydos, which it must be 
owned would be by any^ means 
celebrated, were it; .not n»:,the entei'- 
prises wliSch cost -Leauder his life and 
Lord Byi'on gu ague, are two hamlets, 
which, like the greater portioh of 
Turkii^ villages, oifer in no shape 
whatever what it is the fashion to 
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term the Oiiental type. Tlioy aro 
composed of an assemblage of rose- 
coloured houses, whose large ml roofs, 
^seeu through theverdur^ and flowers, 
*call to ope’s mind the description of a 
Chinese village. 

Upon its arrival, the Scamandre 
was immediately sniTOunded by a 
multitude ofcaicks filled with bearded 
Tm-ks, tciled women, and' various 
coloured bales,. Upon deck rose a 
deafcning'Babol of voices,— the sailors 
swore, the women, screamed^ and the 
porters fought, until at leu^h quieJt 
was restored, and one bundled and 
cighty-.bix new Mussulman passengers 
came on board the steapicr. Amid the 
caicks ranged along the sides of thevfes-, 
sel, was one mncli more richly freighted 
than the rest ; the traveller to whom 
it belonged was a young Arab, who, 
standing on a pile of bales, domineered 
over bis boatmen several foot. 
His white garments set ofl' to aftyUn^ 
tage his dark complexion; aiid^a 
cloak of black wool, profusolv 0111 ,^ 
broiderod with gold lace, dre^v^upmi 
him the eyes Of all. 1 had seldbpi, if 
ever, beheld a head more bcaiitifulor 
more expressive 'than that of nie 
young man. His large bl^Jfe eyes 
were full of intelligence, aucrin liis 
bearing w^as a patural nobility and 
pride. As long as the confusion, de- 
scribed above, continued, lie directed 
his boatmen to keep at a ditcance, 
but w'heu all were embaikcd, md the 
8camandre was ready to start, ho 
hailed the vessel, asiicf having iflonntcd 
‘the side-ladders, gave liS hand to 
six veiletl women in succession, whose 
long white dominos prevented the 
spectatoi’s from even .ghessing at their 
age w beauty- The young man^ once ‘ 
m boaud, conducted his odalisques to 
a 46re-eabin, placed, a hideous negixi 
at the door as sentinel, and retimed 
immediately to the deck, where ..an- 
other negro presented him 
luirpiileh (Turkish water-pipe). 

^ othiiig can less resemble our tegu- 

z 



lar foz;ti0catLou& than the fort of Gal- 
%oli, (before which wc soon after 
p^sed,) and the other castles of the 
Ilardanelles, which ought to render 
Ooastantinople the most impregnable 
{dace in the world the sea.) The 
mrts are large buiWngs of a dazzMng 
^white, colour, perforated with port- 
holes,' similar to those belonging to a 
ahip of war, and mounted witii.bld 
gunS) the greater portion of winch are 
^wi^iout carriages, and seiwed, ordi- 
nary, a single artillery-man, as- 
in time of war by three or four 
peasants. In the present centuiy, 
imwever, these batteries have shown 
their prowess, and against our own 
eoilntiyjnen too. {)ttring the month 
of February 1807, the British govern- 
ment, justly irritated at the increasing 
‘ iiiinenoe that the French ambassador, 
Count Sebastiani, was obtaining at 
the Ottoman court, despatdicd Ad- 
iulral Sir John Duckworth, in com- 
mand of a squadron, with orders to 
bmnbard, if necessary, the Seraglio 
itself. Cafortunately^ Sir John Duck- 
worth^s plan of acting was exactly 
contrary to what would have been 
'Our, gallant Nelson^s in the same posi- 
tion. After having passed without 
siditficulty beforeuthe then disarmed 
Oastlls of file Dardanelles, after having 
burned the Ottoman fleet off Gallipoli, 
while Ihe crows were peaceably cele- 
h^ting on shore the feast Of Gourban- 
Sir John pi'escnted himself 
ofP^onstantiuople, and threatened to 
bombard that city, should the Sultan 
i^use^to accept the^ conditions ho 
o^ered, at the same time he allowed 
his Imperial Higlmi&.s two days to 
consider the terras; Nelson. would 
have allowed ,as many hoitrs only. 
The Mly of Admiral Duckworth’s 
conduct’was fully shown in the sequel, 
4b!r, at the conejnsion of the forty-eight 
hours, the approaches to Stamboul and 
Oalata were bristling— thp,nks to the 
. delay accorded, and to the exertions of 
the French ambassador — with twelve 
Hundred pieces of cannon ; vfhile, at 
ithe same time, orders having been 
sent, to the cs^tlea of the Dardanelles 
to mount tkek batteries, tlic British 
squadron was hemmed in on all sides, 
ns if by>«iM!hantmeiit. The besieged 
now wame the aggressors, and there 
to Mmiral Duckworth 
neijn'^set resource than to wei^ an- 


chor and get away as fast as possible, 
which he accorchngly did. The bat- 
teries of the Dardanelles were now, 
however, prepared for him. A most 
destructive firo was opened upon tho 
ill-fated fleet; two corvettes ^vere 
sunk ofl Gallipoli ; the Admiral’s flag- 
ship, the lioyal George, lost her 
mainmast ; a huge marble ball, weigh- 
ing eight hundred pounds, swept away 
aqnahtityof hands fromthe lowerdedt 
of the Standard, while many officers 
, and seamen were severely wounded. 
It must be here observed, that the 
batteries of the Dardanelles owed 
much of tho murderous effect of their 
cannonading to the skill of ei^t 
French engineer officers, whom Count 
Sebastian!, proffting by the delay 
accoMed by Admiral Duckworth to 
the Sultan, had despatched to jthc 
castles. 

l^ese historical reminiscences did 
not prevcM my thoughts occasionally 
reverting to the six?' odalisques, « Who 
formed the suite of the young Arab 
on boai^d. Evef since th^’ arrival, I 
liad l^en reflecting (hat in ail proba- 
bility"^ never would so excellent an 
opportunity offer itself of penetrating 
the secrets of a Mussulman harem, 
ami of assuring myself of the vaunted 
beauty of the mysterious women of 
Asia. soon as we were again in 
motion, r began to watch the black 
Argus to whose guard the fair houris 
were intrusted. For more than on 
hour I lurked without success about 
the fore-hatchway, for, faitMul to his 
trust, the slave was lying at tho 
thresliold of the door that closed upmi 
his young mistresses ; and I was bn 
the point of losing all patience, when 
1 beheld him suddenly rise and mount 
rapwlly on deck. Ho had no sobner 
disappeared than I glided into his 
place, and, having applied my aye to 
a large chink in the door, cast a most 
indiscreet glance into the cabin. In 
front of mo two women were seated 
upon their heels, one of them had 
thrown a«ide her yeil; and I was. 
gazing in mlmiration upon a pale 
but beautiAil Ikce^ sot off by two im- 
mense black and brilliant ojws, wlieii 
snddeifly I heard behind me the sound 
of httimd steps. . It was the negro 
returning to his post, who, on per- 
ceiving ine, began to cry out most 
lustily. Having no desire to commence 




& contest with Mm, X procooded to 
monat the hatchway and gain thedeck. 

The exasfWrated slave, however, 
fdliowed me, and hurryhig to his 
nuistm*, proceed^ to infoim him of 
my escapade, pointing at the same 
time to me. IVo old Turks leaped 
immediately to their feet with fhry 
depicted on their features ; and one of 
them placed his hand upon the hilt of 
his, cangiar, and pronounced in a voice 
halfxchoked with p^sion the word 

(JMaoiir,” (inikiel} : in answer to 
which, X politely told him, (as I was a 
good Turkish scholar,) to mind his 
own business, and that X was rather 
inclined to consider him the greater 
inddel of the two/ He looked both sur- 
prised and vexed at tliis, but did not 
attempt to retort. As to the young 
Arab, be proved himself to be a man 
of sense ; for, contenting himself with 
smiling at his infuriated attendant, he 
descended to the cabin o& his oda- 
lisques, from whence he did not emerge 
dm*iug the remainder of our voyage. 
I did, not again see him, and never 
knew who was the Mussulman, so 
handsome and at the same tfme so 


single Maiiometan was to bo seen i 
engaged in prayer, as the sun sunik ' 
below the horizon. 

The foQowmg morning I was early ' 
upon deck. The sun had not yet risen^ 
and the air wasfresh and invigorating i , 
while upon the white, heavy, oily sea^ 
was a slight fog, which the breeze was 
dispersing in flakes. Around us a 
quantity of porpoises were eith^ 
splashing in the midst of the waves or 
floating Uke buoys upon the surface^ 
The most profound si|ence||§r^ned 
upon the deck of the steamer. Wot 
with the night-dews, the balf-slnmber- 
ing seamen of the watch were seated > 
in-fyiircle near the funnel ; while nnnt^ 
bcrless Turks, rolled Up in their yellow 
coverlets striped Avitli red, were sleepr 
ing forward Itonoath the netting : the 
steersman at the wheet and the man 
on the look-out were alone really wide ' 
awake. Suddenly, I perceived dawn- 
ing in the east a greenish light, which 
became yellow as it ascen£id in the 
heavens ; the low and flat shore ap- 
peared like a black line upon tliia 
luminous back-ground, and by degrees' 
the sea resumed its azure tint. .An 


little fanatical. 


hour afterwards we were within, can- 


Tlie strait through which we had 
navigated all day, gradually widened 
as we advanced ; the shores as they 
receded were covered with^al tints ; 
the vessel began to roll, and We entered 
the sea of Maiinora. At sunset the 
Mussulmans with whom the deck was 
crowded collected in groups, and de- 
voutly said their evening prayer. 
Their countenances were wrapped in 
deep devotion, and they appeared to 
take no notice of the satirical smiles, 
M'hichthe strangeness of their attitudes 
called forth from several unreflecting 
travellers, who, by wanting hi respect 
for the usages of the countries through 
which they were passing, lowered 
thhmsclves immensely in the estima- 
tion of the inhabitants. The irritation 
excited by the ill-timed railleries of 
such foolish persons, is no doubt one 
of the chief causes of the hatred in 
which Christians are held in Turkey. 
Surely nothing could be less calcula- 
ted to excite mockery, than the sight 
of the Mussiilman travellers at their 
evening devotions ; besides, be it had 
in mind, that upon this Christian^ 
vessel, scarcely a Christian perhaps 
was thinking of his God, while not a 


non-shot of the Seraglio but, alasl a 
thick fog covered the city. ConstalI^^ 
tinople was- invisible — and 1 was 
deploring the mischance, which was 
depriving me of a long-anticipated 
pleasure, when suddenly the sun 
shone forth brightly, and the fbg 
acquii-edas if by enchantment a won- 
derful transparency. The curtaiil 
was, as it were, tom to bfis, and 
from all quarters at once there ap- 
peared to my dazzled eyes forests of 
minarets with gilded peaks, thou- 
sands of cupolas blazing in riie li^t^ 
hills covered with many-colouiOd 
houses, suiTounded by verdure ; 
an immense succession of palaxns 
with gi’otesque windows, blue^roofe^ 
mosques, groves of cypress-trees and 
sycamores, gardens full of flowers, a' 
port tilled as far as the eye could : 
discerft with ships, masts, and 
in a word, the whole of that enchanted 
city, which resembles Igss an immense 
ca])ital than an endless suoeesslon 
lovely kiosks, built in a boundte>pil 
park, having lakes for docks, mouiit- 
tains for back-ground, ioii^Sv/fqir ^ 
thickets,, fleets for b0idis,^tn 
incomparable spot, and at the mm 



^ el^nl, 4hait il n^tiQii, 1 .«ttei^^y as .oiir .caick 



apfproapM th^ la]i&i^-place> to be 
the tot fc^lw tfiiqaay? when, 
juet as 1 in the act of ^mdng, 
my foot sUppeS, and I &11 Jieaaiohg 
into a miry sti’eam* Such was iny 
entrance JhtQ Constantinople. 

A& soonasl gained toting, splashed 
with mud h-om head to foot, 1 re- 
mained a moment motionlei^, and 
almost petrified, with astonishment. 
All was changed around me : the en- 
tliS view was gradually . chanted panorama had disappeared, 
wkh 'a rosy baze, then be- and I found mys^f in a smau filthy 

crossway, at the entrance^ a laby- 

i ■ 


been designed by 
ISiMes, hud executed by giants. 

«i^ i|feveral writers have compared the 
View l>f ' OmmtanriiiDplia < to that of 
39^08. = I cannot^ however, agree with 
JiW. Any ean figure tlie latter 
whilst, <m the ccmtraiy, the 
City Of the Sultan surpasses all that 
imagination can picture. Our eu- 
^i6li^tmhnt, however, was of Short 
‘ i ’the vhpouiu again became 


dim; and Oonstantiaople dis- 
1 from before us like a dream. 


®w Scaihandre, which had atoi 

few minutes, was again pin in 
'Aiid having rounded the 
£^glio, east anchor in the midst of 
thd etriut which separates Stambool 
(the Turkish quarter) from Galata, 

(the European faubourg.) In a mo- 
ment riie deck our vessel was one 
(kmfnsion : the sailors were 
xtmning to and ftp^ while the passen- 
gers were rushihg one against an- 
otlfer, vociferating after their baggage. 

Around the vessel there kept gliding two 
or three hundred blacjc caicks, rowed 
by half-naked boatmen ; and uotwith- 
Stoding the orders to the contrary, 
a quantity of Maltese sailors, Tmk- 
bii poiters, and Levantine ciceroni 
ctoe on 'board,' and literally took us 
storm, bawling out their offers of 
Service, til almost every known lan- 
' Clouds of blue pigeons, and 
white^vinged albatros, flew about over 
jar heads, uttering plaintive cries 
add to these the stentorian voice of 
>1ir tohch commander, the cmiosity 
ind impatience of the travellers de- 
monstrated by their noisy exclama- 
jibnsi and one will have an idea of 
to stoctade offered by the deck of a 
ituamer on its arrival at a Turkish 

'During thohauling of the vessel to 
ihe quay, I scarcely knew upon what 
jp fiist my eyes, ^attracted as tliey 
ibhitoneom^ wto.by a thSusaad 
Mhi»t Objects. Here was the Golden 
to; 

Galata,: and to seven 
'm ^#1imcie»t^ covered 

Um waves „ 

Frdpowtisy aml/to glitoriug ^readers, in totj 
(alto of totoi. Giddy with on- but true d^tan 
hOsiastii, ahd iatoxUahed with ad- plated doserii4lox^(^ 


riiith of nam)w, damp, dark,, muddy 
streets. The houses which surrounded 
me, built ad they were of disjointed’ 
f-ptoks, had a miserable aspect ;/tune 
and rain had diluted their prrniitivo 
red colour into numberless nameless 
tints. One of those mmai*ets which 
from afar ap|)eaL*ed so slender and so 
beautiful, now tliat it was ejose to me 
proved to bo merely r, a small column 
devoid of S 3 Tnmotry, while its cover- 
ing of cracked piaster seemed on the 
point of falling to pieces^ The Turk- 
ish pfomenadors i>vhom tom a dis^ 
tauce I had taken for richly attned 
merchants, proved to be a sot of 
miserable tatterdemalions with ragged 
turbans. Behind the porters who 
crowded to . the la udingr place, were 
butchers embowclling sheep in the 
open street ; while the pavement was 
covered with bloo(ly;.mire and smoking 
entrails, around wdiich several score 
of hideous dogS, of a f|^ow c^our, 
were grow'ling and fighting, A fetid 


stench arose from the 4mnp gutters, 
where neither air nor light have ever 
penetrated, ivhcre corruptipns of all 
sorts amass, and where one is continu- 
ally in danger of stepping upon a dead 
dog or rat. Such is without exaggera- 
tion the aspect of ihe /toater pto 
the streets of Constantinople, add; in 
particular those^ of Galata. ^is 
contrast between the miseiy of v^at 
surrounds you, and , the mcpmp^blie 
beauty of the same spot , when seeh 
frmn a distance, has never yet been 
sihiciently remarked npoh by travel- 
lers who seek to 40scribe Con 
noDle, jPerhaps 

lug to cool ttoenthn^aam of toi r 




Ottomai^ ^S^mre. 


Pe^ectl7;di$ei^)6!iilii^ bjr thifi^ dtkl^ 
deh change I'fpuowtad^ the 

bddirei' Pf- m^ba^ge n^|A street, 
^tilcK W£ts steep, badly "j^ed, a*id 
so natrow that three ’tcipti'' could 
s^rcely hare 'vvalknl along it abreast. 
On the right and leflTh^d 'wrere dis- 
gusting little shops, or rather booths, 
filled with green tl-itlt and vegetables. 
Having proceeded onwards, we 
rounded the tower of Galata, which, 
from a near view resembles a handf 
some dove-cotc, and shortly after- • 
wards arrived at Pera, and proceeded 
to take ^ip our quarters at a kind of 
hotel, kept by one Giusepirie Vitali, 
where I immediately went to bed and 
was soon afterwards fast asleep. 

At tpii 0- clock, A.M., I was awakened 
by my fellow-travellers, and accom- 
panied them to the caravanserai of 
the Turning Dervishes. A somewhat 
lengthened residence in the northern 
provinces of Pei*sia, where* a 'Dirkish 
idiom is spoken, 'had given me a toler- 
able, fluency in that language, and I 
was thus enabled to act as interpreter 
to my Mends. The cicerone, of the 
hotel conducted* us to a circular build- 
ing situated in the midst of a small 
garden, whither was hurryingU crowd, 
composed of Greeks, Armenians, and 
Turks. Having arrived at the vestibilfle, 
we took off our boots and confided 
them to the care of a man Svho kept a 
sort of depdt for slippers, of which lie 
hired out to each of us a pair. We 
then entered a large cii’cular ball, 
lighted from above, in the centre of 
which was an oaken floor, waxed and 
pKfiished with the' gi’catest care, and 
protected by a balustrade. Around tliis 
arena wore seated a number of spec- 
tatoi^ of air ages ' country, and cos- 
tumpB, and exhaling a strong odour 
of ^Hc. . The ceremony was com- 
. menced : for to the music of 'a bar- 
barous orchestra, composed of smhll 
timbals und squeaking fifes, accom- 
p^njr^ing some nasal voices^ about 
twenty tall, bearded young men, clad 
white robes, were waltzing 
gravpiy *2fipd an old man in a blue 
peliftSe/* 'rheise men can-ied on their 
beads a thick beaver cap, similar 
in flotver-pot turned upside 

dOwbk ; white f obes, inade of a 

Mavy lituff, wetfe so 

ieonsi^tly bulged out with 'the atr 
ih'at they seemed made of wood. 


With th^ anus extended in thef^M^ 
of oro^ the , left hand beh]ig sop^ir 
what more, eleviated than, the ri^ji 
and their looks fixed upon the cemng 
with a stupid stare, ^ese j Dervishes 
continued to turn rapidly ropnd 
their naked feet with such mgalarii^ 
and impassibility that seempd 
like automatons put into luotabn ,by 
machinery. ! 

Suddenly the music ceased, .upom : 
which the Dervishes threw theiusfp^ves*^ 
simultaneousiy upon their Ipeoa, In- 
climng^their heads at the same time 
to the ground. For several ininutes 
they remained motionless in this po- 
sition, while some attendants threw 
a largo black cloak over each, upon 
which they again stood up and ranged 
themselves iii a Jino. Upon this the 
pld man in the blue pelisse, who had 
hitherto sat motionless upon his he^, 
began a plaintive nasal / ^ant| ^<tO 
which his subordinates responded. In 
a roariug chorus; this finished,, the 
crowd began. tO' disperse, and we re- 
turned to our hoteL 
Besides the I'uming Dervishes, there ' 
are also at Constantinople tim Howl- 
ing Dervishes, who, instead of waiter 
ing untlT they fall fix)m giddinesa, con^ 

, tinue to utter the most frSgjtetfbl 
shrieks, until they fall upon . the. 
ground exhausted and foaming at the 
month. . Historians have aecprded 
different origins to these singular ami 
absurd exercises ; for my part, J am 
inclined to consider them as remnajnts ; 
of the furious dances taught by 
ancient people of Asia to the Coiry- , 
bantes. i 

The day after my arrival I pm- . 
barked for Stamboul, vihe Tnrkuh 
quarter,* in one of those Jong ' 
wdiich arc as it were, the hacl^y 
coaches of Constaatinoi)le. • The hpipt , : 
oscillation is edficiput; to ; ^tppet ^ ' 
these light barks, which are impelM 
with inconceivable rapidity by^ >two 
or throe fine light-looking Ai^aopts, 
dressed in silken shirts^ . In ! 
minnies; having traversed 
Horn, passing through an 
crowd of boats of evciy' 
ships 4 )f every uatiiou, we 
upon a iaudin^plaoe . even* 
dangerous than w cai^ on 
of its- sUppennesa. said , the 
thereby or falllog liieadlong{iaW.%^ 
ceptacle of filth andmnd^ ^ sippets 
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^ W Steals aie tiHIt mof6 piiy lidspit im^ ^tltfinit and Ute^r 

' imwi «nd f^tM tlifla^ those of wete tiroti^ hitcii hi tr]|pipb to Qjm^ 

CviSiita -aid P^*a. Wooden hovels, stantiao{M Foiirtimnte^^ 

' lini]^eoiifiti'Q€ted,nnd^ is imloEiowvitt the Le^ ^ » 

: ;« s|i^es of c«ge& pierced: with an in^ The bazars of Constantinople have 

> ihile number' of treHised windowst been so often described that it woidd 
with one storj prqlectiiig over the be useless to dosedbe them at- any 
grottnd door, dank on tho lighf and length. I will merely observei therer 
onthel^ hand these passages, through fore, that though indialtely more con-^ 
which hurry a motley crowd with siderable, they do not respmid, any 
nolalasa ti!ead. The pavement, made more than thos^e of Bmyndi, to tl^ 
^ stones placed in the dnst^ ideas of luxury and grandeur, which 
4 ^ fromaiihder one^s feet and expose untravellcd Europeans are apt tocon*^ 

. OttO 'to continual falls- Upon the ceive of them. The Turkish bazaiw 

^ Iwafds of the drst shops one passes have a miserable aspect ;« they aiw 
iai^ pded heaps of large dsh, whose nothing more than an immense laby- 
Beaka glitter in the sun, in spite of rinth of large vaulted galieriesy 
dusti Fawn-coloured dogs, in clumsily built, and at all times damp in 
' mnedi greater numbers than at (ralata, the extreme. Magnificent caipets^. 
mn fetween your legs — and wo to stuffs embroidered in gold and silver, 
whodoever tdiould diserigage himself.- and other objects, the richness of 
too energetically from these hideous which contrasts most singularly with 
brntes, which are protected by Mussul- the nakedness of the walls, liimg^ 
man bigotry! The habits of these out for display on cords stretched 
aniiaids, whose number amounts to transversely. The)<^banter is^a fiat 
above a hundised .thousand, ai'e ex- board of wood, very slightly elevated 
ceedingly singular. They belong to no above the ground, and which 8ei*veo 
one, and have no habitation ; they jis a djyan tu the seller and a seat to 
are bom, they live and they die, in the buyer. iS’om this place, which ia 
the open street; at every turn one usually covered with a mat, the Mns- 
may see a Utter of puppies sjfckled by sulman gazes in silence upon the pass* 

: their mother. Upon what these ing foreigner, whom he rarely dei^a 
qim^peds feed it would be difiictdt to address by the name of Effeiidi ; 
tb: state. The Turkish goYcmment wliilc, on the contrary, the active and 
ahsuidoiis to them the clearing of the loquacious Armenian ev^ leaves his 
.str^td, and the offal and eveiy sort shop to run after him with some 
^"filth, together with the dead bodies tempting object in his hand, at tho 
their fellows, compose their appa- same time indiscrlminatety giving 
i*en% ordinary nourishment. At him the title of “ Signore Oapitan.”' 
rdght th^ wan^r about in the buiy-» In the bazai's are . an astonishing 
InggroimdSybowlinginthemo^tfright- number of articles which are often 
fd;, maimer. Whatever may be toclr very cheap, such as tissues of silk,, 
m^ns ofexistmiee, they multiply their dressing gowns,, gold embroidery, 
ap^s with the most surprising and Persian carpets, p^irfmneiry, pre^ 
H^meyhgrsagOf the canine cioua stones, pieces of^.amber, furs, 
rice Increased to such a degi^ sweetmeats, pipes, morocco. teatiieVr’ 
Constantinople that it became velvet slipperS) silkellscarisand€ache^ 
liangntonh, when; to the {dous hon*or mire shawls cover, a space extend* 
OM Httssuimano, the Sultan ing over several leagues. In , tha 
; acsong otiier reforms, a large buUdiag separated 

twtaity thousand of ^these from the other - bazars;, one j^St 

> ammaht^to^he^ not polsbned, he would with in quantities those old krjlijet, W* 

twit greatiy offend sought after by antiquoriesvoartoea^ . 

bf the inhabi- omamehted vr^th comb 
to- the ifllas yataghans worn by the JaiMeiiarieai 
a few days they had before thitir destmetiou, tm tfh^ 
In the pliuse of famems bladesiiff Shdraaip^ ^ ; 

1%F > whieh^ tormented by Ibe ccmimeree Of dk>iiatauth|p|uu 

closely allM with tha| of 

Uid mtaed such plaintive howls, that aud many branches of trade, siK^ ag;, 
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silk AHd opium/ bemg required to pay 
■ clut^ ut the omstonilioiise of the 
cikpital/ the %ai6fda«hte Ipy ^cm 
fit OoBstantinople merely m m:der to 
pass i^em OTor to Smyrna, where 
they find a more advantageous market 
for thmii. In conseqneiice, these goods 
are twice borne upon the registers of 
the Turkish customhouses, which, bo 
it observed; are exceedingly batlly 
kept/ Wool forms the principal 
branch of trade at the Porte, which is 
abundantly furnished with that artioio 
frra her nearest provinces, Roumclia, 
Thessaly, and Bulgaria, which, con- 
taining about #ve million inhabitants, 
feed about eight million shcei>, the 
value of which may be estimated at 
about two hundiod million piastres, 
(the Turkish piastre is worth about 
liid.) It would have been impos- 
simo for such an imx>ortant object to 
liave failed exciting the cupidity of 
a* goycniment* constituted like that of 
the Ottoman empire ; in consequence, 
in 1829, they attempted to make a 
monopoly of the wool-trade. For- 
tunately, die clamorous despair^f the 
owners of the docks, and some good ad- 
vice, caused the Djvmi to recall the 
nieastti-e, which would in all jiroba- 
biHty not only have given a fatal blow 
to the wool-tra^, btrt; have entirely 
put an end to the feeding of flocks 
throughout Turkey. Instead, there- 
lore, of monopolising this brand i of 
‘ commerce^ the government saddled 
it- with suen an exorbitant duty, that 
the provinces definitively gained little 
by the change. The price of wool was 
more than quadnipled, and in IBJIB 
there was sold for above 170 piastres 
the htmd^dweight what in 1816 
cost^ut forty piastres. The aboli- 
tion Of the monopolies and the modi- 
fication of the duties have given, 
since the last six or seven years, some 
fadlities to this trade, without, how- 
ever, entirely restoring it to its former 
s^te prosperity. Partly destroyed 
by |he j^v^ Idow it had received, add 
u shobkl^ by the aVarice of the Pashas, 
jt^^^languMes,. as fndeed does every 
other hrmtk of trade and industry in 
thoexfi]^. ^ 

fSf Turkey, Which men hdve ren- 
dered Aconntiyof misery and of famine, 
have intended 
W of promise. For 

n||M(AUfir6/He lias created immense 


{dalns, unequalled in feriiflty through*^ 
out' the globe, and in the tlhw^ls of 
the mountaiue He haa hidden inciaJw 
culable treasures ; and in return for' 
all these gifts, these gtorlous gifiSr 
what have the inhabitants do^o? they' 
have left tha land unculrivatod, aid 
the mrountains Unsearched. ISdsnea 
of all soits abound. Copper, (which is 
sold in secret only, and*is a contra- 
band article,) were its mines worked? 
on a grand scale, would alone furnish 
• a new element of commerce 4o - Con- 
stantinople, and might help to draw it 
from iJs present state of torpor. But 
will the Turks ever dream of sUch a 
thing? Never ! For like the dog hi 
the fable, the Ottomans will neither' 
profit themselves nor* let others profit 
by what is in the territory. Too: 
indolent to work out the natural 
riches of then* soil, they are too jeaioiis 
to']x^rmlt others to do It for them/ 
Besides, Em’opeans, by^ an ancimit 
law which we have recently seen 
confirmed, having no right to possess 
land in Turkey, cannot undertake any 
agi’lcultural or commercial specuiajloii' 
of any importance. In addition to 
this, the Turkish government its^ 
is ignorant of most of the natural 
riches of its territory ; for the Inhabl- ' 
tants, well knowing the character ai 
the men who have the mahagement of 
affairs, take every possible precaution 
to conceal the existence of the 
mines, for fear they should be forced 
to work them without remtmerationf. ’ 
The provinces of the l>ftnube have' 
now yielded to Thrace and to Maeedoii' 
the furnishing of the capital with 
corn. This important trade has’bee^ 
mined, like eveiy thing ^elsC, by the ' 
barbarous measures of a stupid 
istry. In reserving to . itself the 
plying of tlie capital, the govebrmnenh 
does not allow the exportatiou of doril 
without special permission. ' 

out- doubt, the liberty of tr^k^ 

would diave given a new * impul^ iO' > 
agriculture, and would have re£tofii'> 
prosperity to several provinces.; Wi|tr^ 
that would not have beefr for theiiitW; 
torost of those pereonagBS 
the power of giving permj^, and 
consequentiv made a lijtir 

finnans. In 1828, a 
occurred which ought 
Ifghtened the 

point. The Russians had intereOj^t^ 





aU 'With 

imd a Want 6f J)^- 

vM^ ebtntrred ; for the ill-fttffaish^d 
‘ pitbltii' 'Ttni»fia«ines afforded sttoh 
tUhiki^^d * meat oWly, that it coutd 
triih' gi^at diffioaltjf be baked into 
bad and unhealthy bread. To remedy 
tfiie evil, an ea^loy6 ventured to 
sdi^bat thjtt any one who'c(hild pro- 
cure Oorii should 1)6 permitted to 
s^ply the Capital. The situation of 
a^lre was ci'itical, for the people 
nrem; be^ttning to murmur; and the- 
was carried ihto^ effect. 
Nb sooner was the permission ac- 
cordhd, than a multitude of farmers 
ahjd'h'iercbants hastened to^poiw grain 
iiitb the market, and i>lcnty soon re- 
apj^ared. This was an excellent 
lesson to the government, but how 
did it pre^t thereby? First of ail 
it roiristated the monopoly, and four 
j'fejtrs i^-fterwards, in 1832, happening 
tb require ^million mcasiwes for its 
iii^f^zihes; nn order to make more 
sure of speedily procuring that qnan- 
j,tity, It foibade the exportation of 
cojjir in^sfnnch that to collect the re- 
quired mHliou of measures, it de- 
stroyed, la all prebability, a hundred 
millions, and mined about ten thousand 
' ctlltaivators. This barbarous system 
partly ended in 18B8,butitwillbe long 
before its withering effects are effaced. 

It is in the long corridors of the 
ba'2iire that the coinroercinl business of 
the country is carried on. At! :iiii- 
raensc multftude, more curious to 
view than bven the exposition of the 
dhferent wares-, oongi-egatcs thither 
. d^pfy. Constantinople,* notwithstand- 
ing Its state Of decline, is always the 
pbipt <ff ‘ intersection between the 
eastCim and western world. At this 
gehefa! rendezvous, whither Europe 
and Asfa .Zend thehr representatives, 
dnb may sifady the human species In 
altnb^ rnrhiy possible variety' of type. 
Eh^sb, Americans, Russians, Gi^eeks, ^ 
IftiiSitus, Germans, Persians, Cifcas-" 
i^i^, .|Lrabs, RboTtIs, Austrian HuU- 

Prtinch, 
to^and fro< around 
, -wyb^biholt^s’ndd dreama, 

cahn an4 hl^ov^able amidst ^aetlve 
pi'^enff to inooncely- 
sift' peils^^ Cwbito 
il^lkSk rbbesf sufmounthd 
tfbilris, :jred’ fess,^ «nd be#-'' 
ver, bats, Numbers of women. 


' [«|u&s^ . 

^ edvered with whitb^domhUoa, tulvaiiee 
slowly snd spe^^iku threap $tk8^ 
crowd? v|hi(5h ?every ®ow ana then 
opens, its ranks to give pasiage to seme 
nioiinted Pasha, iSlowedby Idaatten- 
dants ofi foot. Here and ' 

be seen asses loaded with bales, ^ and 
at the furtlier end of the galleries 
are caravans of eamois; ^One^s ears 
are deafened with the iftn-cing cries 
of the sherbet-sellers, and the howling 
of thp^ogs ; while quantities of pigeons 
coo over the - he^s of the nlotliey 
crowd. Although, op taking a gen- 
eral view of this spectacle, there la 
little to admire, stiU «one .may select 
from- it an indniic number of original 
scenes and pictures full of character. 
Here, for instance, an ambulating 
musician sings or rather chants to 
an attentive atidicnce one of those 
intei-minabic ballads of which the 
Turks norer tire : there, arc half a doaeu 
Greeks tjuarrelling and yoeiferatiiig 
so energetically, thal one would ex* 
]>cct nothing less^than that frem 
words they Would come to bloodshed ; 
while^ fttrther on, a circle of friends arw 
regaling themselves over a basket of 
green cucumbers. Talking of cuenm-: 
bers, they almost entirely compose, ia 
summer, the nonrishmentof the Turks. 
The Sultan Mahniooil IT. was ex- 
cessively fond of this fruit, or rath^n* 
vegetable, and cultivated it with his 
own bands in the Seraglio gardens. 
Hating one day. pereeived ,^at some 
of his encumbers were missing^ lie 
sent for bft head gaidencr, and in*- 
fonned him that, should such a cir- 
cmnstancc occur again, he wUnld 
order his head to be cut off. • Tlie 
next day threO^moro cuem^^rs had 
been stolon, Upon which tiio^r^er, 
to save his own head, aconsCdthe pages 
of his highness of ^ving oommttoBd^' 
the theft;- These' unhsippy youths^ 
were immediately sent ftit, And having 
all d^lared themselves^ Innocent,* the 
emwgcd Sultan, in Older tQ 
tiio culprit, commanded' 

after another to be 

Notlung was foutid'ln tlie^stohiaeh^''' 
entrails of ftie ftrst^ix 
autopsy of the seventh proved ^Idtl ; 
havU'" been 'the gtdlty -.ftici - ' 

midss She H^flwd 
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cr ra^er 'wifi4lQg'4iheetgL Tlie lot of allowed his brother Abdul Ham not. 
this po^it erf the Mnssulmau popula- only his Ufe^ but full liberty. ^ , « > 
tioa h much lees .unhappy than one The Hattir^sherif of Gulhandi, pub**' 


or rather wifi4hig*sheetgL Tlielotof 
this po^it (rf the Mnssulmau popula- 
tion & much lees .unhappy than one 
%vould be .led to expect. They cer- 
tainiy hohl a secondary station in 
sooiety^ but, brought up as they are 
in the most complete ignoranccilhey 
are uncoiisdous of their degraded 
position, and know. not that tliero is 
a better. They are^ in general, treated 
very kindly by their linsbauds and. 
masters, and do not undergo, as it is 
supposed, either capricious or brutal 
treatment. Although in Europe they 
j?oai believe ^Turh to be constantly sur- 
rounded by amiiltitude of odalisques, to 
whom, as it suits his fancy, lie throws 
ill turn his handkerchief, at Constan- 
tinople there are very few Osraaiilees 
who have three or even two wives, 
and Oven these they lodge in separate 
mansions, in generd far distant* from 
each othOiv Almost all the Tiyrks, 
with the exception of the tcry few 
above mentioned Individuals, possess 
in general but one wife, to whom they 
are most faitlrfiil. 'riiq grand seignior 
alone is a Sultan in the full .and 
voluptuous acceptation of the term. 
Ho is iiossessor of a magnideent palace, . 
where no noise from without ever 
penetrates, and where immense riches 
have collected together all the won- 
ders of luxury, Mai*blc baths, lovely 
ganlens bounded by. a sparl^ihg sea, 
and vaulted by au indigo sky, legions 
of 8laves,^}vlio have no will but his, 
no law but ids caprices ; and in this 
Eden three or four hundred women 
chosen from out of the most beautiful 
in the iinivei’se ; this is the world, tliis 
istliclifcof that man : and yet, although 
heiRibo ^young, all who know him 
nay thaiWie present Multan is morose, 
aad, and splenetic. 

‘ Onmounthig^ at sixteen, upon the 
tlimne of Turkey, Abduh Me(\jid. an- 
nQdiiced it to be his intention «to 
ohfin|^ nothing that liis father. Mah- 
established, and declared 
h&^ei|^ % partisan of the system 
/; of f el^^wtKmimenced by that sover- 
' ^KMwithstaiidipg the custom^ 
$aWd by tradition, 
the tui'ban an^l was 
" ^iri^ied With .the .Contrary, to 
of J>mer Sultaps, who 'Ton 
death or. dosiely 
In-others^ ’'be' 


lished on the lOtU qf November 
1839, and which, has been viewed in 
so many and different liglits, proved at ^ 
least the good intentions of t^^yerT* 
eign, called so young to support so, 
weighty a burden, *At various times 
be has manifested a desire for instruc*. 
tion, and has taken lessons in 
geography and in Italian ; he has aiisO' 
travejlcd over a part of his empire. , 
Itisiisnal at Coustanthiople for the 
Sultan to pi’ocecd every Friday (the 
Mussulman Sabbath) to pray in one 
of the mosques. The one chosen is 
named in the morning, and he proceeds 
thither on horseback or in his oaicl^, 
according to the quarter in which it 
is^situated. This weekly ceremonj^ is 
almost the solo occasion on which 
foreigners can see his highness. Huiing 
my stay at Constantin^e, * 1 had 
several opportunities, of pklug upon 
the descendant of the Prophet. . He 
is a young man, of slender frame, of 
grave physiognomy, and "a most rffr- 
thigui appeai*ance. A crowd ,of 
officers and eunuchs formed his suitCf 
and all heads bowed low at his ap- 
proach'. Abdul MetUid, who was tl^ 
twentieth-bora child of his father 
Mahipood, was bora at Constanti- 
nople on the 19tU of April 18^8. 
His black and stiff beard cause hiin 
to appear older than he is in reality. 
Ilis eye is very, brilliant, and Ina, 
features regular. His face is some-, 
what marked wdth the smallpox but 
this is not very apparent, as 
young sultan, according tothecqst<% . 
of the harem, has ah artlffcial coih^j. 
ploxion for days of cej’cmony. ^ 

rally of a delicate, frame, , exoesi^, 
have much enfeebled his constijti^^i 
his continual ill-health, his 
his teeth already dcc^^y^di anhq^^i!. 
that though so young 4n yeimi^, , 
expiating the pleasures .of , ;a 
by a pfenmtuie (lecrepfrude, , Ap^. 
Mediid'has several children,^ who iprA 
weak ahd aicldy like their fath^ an^ 
the state of their health, 
stant.aiixiety. . ,, , 

,,rewsbve?roign8 have 
versdy judged than 
fatli^of thapre^ent 


l^e skiesby some* tower 
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otberSf be died befbre Europe was 
pro^ly enlightened as to hie inten- 
'*1;ions. Now that his work has under- 
gone the ordeal of time, one can iw- 
preciate it at its real value. Ascend- 
ing the throne at azi epodi of anarchy 
and disordhi*, having at one and the 
same time to oppose the invasion of 
li^ssia, and to put down the rebellion 
the Pashas, who were raising their 
pashalieks into soverei^ties, >Ma- 
nifK)d gave proofs, during several 
yeaaqg^ of a force of charactei* lUmost 
ii^nceivable in a man enervated 
finm his childhood by the pleasures 
the harem. Unfortunately his 
intellect was unequal to his obstinacy : 
^very abuse he put down gave rise to or 
iQi^de way for new abuses, which he 
comd' not foresee, and was unable to 
totroy, Tlie established order ^ of 
afihirs, whicli he fought against, was 
a I hydra, from which , for one head 
Cbit off, twenty sprang up. Far from 
augmenti^l his power, his greatest 
eitterprises merely tended to enfeeble 
it» vXhe repression of Ali the Pasha 
of janina, cost Mahmood the king- 
dom of Greece; and had not the 
powers of Europe intervened, tlie 
war against Mehemot Ali would have 
cost him his throne. Even the de- 
atniiction of the Janissaries, which 
was considered so great a cause of 
tiiumph by the Sultan, was it in 
reality so? It is surely permitted to 
dpnbtthctmrcamstance. Thatpower- 
militia, scattered through the 
emigre, was in some sort the focus of 
that spirit of fatalism, which had till 


then been the principal prd|» of the 
imperfect work of the Aramaa im- 
postor ; to destroy it was to strike a 
death-ldow to that ifodety which 
* breathed as it were in war alone. In 
overthrowing an obstade which para- 
lysti^ hia power,. Mahmood dug an 
abyss into which the Turkish empire 
must sooner or later fall; for the spirit 
of I'eligioas enthuaiiunn whidi.he 
destroyed has been replaced by no 
other incentive. 

The chief fault of Mahmood was 
the cutting down without thinking of 
sowing ; for witbont properly undei^ 
standing the extei^t of what he was 
doing, hC' too hastily cast from its 
old course, without placing it in a 
better, a dull* stupid nation, to trans- 
foim which required both time and 
patience. Above all, Mahmood was I 
guided solely by the impulses of an. 
indomitable pride, and seems to have 
mnch less considered the interests of 
his empire, than' the satisfying of his 
own vanity. He hastened to change 
the aspect and surface of things, cle- 
ludipg himself into the idea that he 
had metamorphosed an Asiatic people 
into a European state. Hurried 
away by the desire of innovation, and 
at^the same time cramped by the 
effects of a religLon which resists all 
progress, striving in vain to make the 
preceptg of the Koran compatible with 
civilisation, Malimood moved during 
the whole of his reign wi^in a fatal 
circle, and, dying of an ignoble malady, 
he left his empire totteiing to ita 
fall. 





hoxue: oatulliak^. 

XiXTTIHt TO SUSEBlVt. 


You dedire, thcn^ my dear Euse- 
bius, to hear more of the Curators 
dii^culty. We left him, you remem- 
ber, with Gratian, who took him by 
the aim, and walked off to see what 
his authority would do to quell the 
parochial diaturbanco. Yon have 
seen the general opinion upon the 
couiitenancO Gratian would give to 
delinquents ; you wilL not, therefore, 
augur very favourably of this expedi- 
tion. Loving a little mischief, as you 
•^do, you will, perhaps, be not <iuite 
agieeably disappointed. Had Gratian 
trusted alone to his diameter, he 
would have failed ; which shows that 
sometunos it is dangerous to have too 
good a one. 

Not a parishioner but would have 
looked upon the patronage of Gratjau 
to the Curate as resulting from the 
weakness — those who meant to turn 
it to compliment would say, the exces- 
sive ;kindnos8, of his nature. A little 
malice interposing, they were by no 
means disposed, if they loved Gratian, 
“to love his (iog,’’-^in the %ht of 
which comparison they now looked 
upon the Cuiate. Gratian’s sly wit,' 
however, availed more than his au- 
thority. . It seems they had not pro- 
ceeded very for when they met Pratc- 
apace. The Curate having some 
business in another direction, left 
Gratian with the maiden-lady. You 
can imagine his first advances, com- 
plimentisg her upon her fresh morn- 
ing looks. Then taking her by the 
arm, as if for familiar support, trans- 
ferring his Stick to the other hand, 
and koking his cajolery inimitably, 
and with low voice saying, *JMy 
dear Miss £ydia, what is all this story 
X hear that yon charge' the Curate 
with ? ” “ Oh, no, not 1 ! ” interrupted 
themaaden;^ “ it is you have done that. 
I <Mily kopw that I heard you re- 
prpvd him tor his- behaviour to some 
one or other, whom you seriously de- 
elaned either muJIbe or ought to be 
bk wife.*’ “ My dear voung lady,” 
bM Gratian, ^^that is now quite 


mistake of yours:” he then, as hO 
reports, told her what they had been 
reading, and that his remarks were 
upon the book, and the author of it, 
and had nothing to dowith the Curate. 
To all which she nodded her head in- 
credulously, and laughingly said,'“ Oh, 
you good, ^o<f-natnred man ; and 
pray who may that improper author 
be *?” Why,” quoth Gratian, “ Miss 

Lydia Pratcapace wouldn*t, I know, 
have me recommend her any improper 
au^or.” “Oh, no, no !— I don’t -ask 
with any intention to read him, I 
assure you,” she replied. Gratfan 
wont on, “ Believe me, he is a very old 
author, aRoman.” “ARomflh indeed!”' 
she quite vociferated — “one of those 
horrid Papists, I suppose ! A Roman 
is he ? Tlien the Curate — why should 
he read Papistical books, and learn 
such tricks from them?.” ItwaslTii 
vain for Gratian to endeavour to ex** 
plain. Miss Prateapace had but one 
notion of the Romans — that there 
never was one that had not kissed 
the Pope’s toe. So here he very 
wisely*took another taak, and ,diuw- 
ing her a little aside; as if he wottld 
not have even the very hedges hear' 
him, and with no little affected cau- 
tion, looking about him, lie said, in a ' 
half whisper — “Now let me, my dear 
young lady, tell' you a bit of a secreti' 
All this is an idle tale, and is just aa 
I have* told you ; but this I tell you,,, 
that to my certain knowledge, tlio. 
Curate’s affections '^ — flaying sti-ess on 
the Vord affections — ‘ ‘ are seriously en- 
gaged ; ” at which Miss Lydia stared,, 
and looked the porsonificatiou of 
curiosity. “ Engaged is he, did yon 
say?” “No, he is not engaged,” 
said Gi'a&an, “but I happen to know 
that his affections ar c - — “Then,” 
quoth she, “I suppose he has declared 
as much to the object.” “ Ah — 
there is the very point-^you'^re jfuite 
mistaken — she has not thCfttsHgirfest 
suspicion of it.” Tliis wa# scrnMy * 
(Credible to the lady’s notfou'^ 
making, but the earnest manner of 




ovay Hihiiig. ' “ 

h^j he is a ihd^ft <e3iemt>i»rjr’ c6tt- 
dcjlentlotis yoU% 'mail/ atod m M 
dToida th<) dbjr' shdtr of hie 
that ho affects, I reaiiy bo^ 
Ifer^,* more indidhi-ehee towards that 
lady tha^%) any other. . He tells me 
th^t ho tliiiiltg it wohld not he hon- 
ourable in his present eircnthstances 
a^d position to engage /ni^aflfcctions; 
hdt he looks forwaitl, as his prospects 
are fair.” Miss L^dia was interested— 
pbhdered awhile, and then said, “Ypu 
dear good man, do tell me wild the 
lldy is I ” No,” replied Gratian, “ I 

(Jave not betray a secret ; but be as- 
i^red, my dear Miss Lydia Prateapaco, 
that if our Curate marries, he will 
make his choice not very far from 
tins.” “ You don’t say so!” cried she: 
‘^Eeally now, who can it be ?” “ J can 
vSOnly say one thing more,” repliedour 
ibx Gratian, *^and perhaps that is 
saying too much ; but — ” whispering in 
her ear-i*^-“of all the letters in the 
alphabet, her name begins with 
Lydia.” Whereupon he m^c a start, 
put ^ dngcr ujion his lips, as if he 
had in hie hurry told the secret; and 
she started back a pace in anotlier 
direction, looked in his face to see if 
he was In jest ; finding there nothing 
but apparent simplicity, she looked a 
little confused, and evidently took the 
compliment .and the hopes into her 
own bosom. When she could suf- 
ficiently collect her thoughts, she ex- 
pressed her sorrow for any mischief 


aletiofrt tho:^coDd^aettbn j the third 
— action) '' '■ ' . 

Our friend; Gratian, Losebliis, 
made no matter of cansoimice of this 
fibbiiig-^id not' hesitaft^WBUted' no 
ductor dubitantium’^-^-^ae he told it 
to us. He gave, it is true, his limb a 
smarter tapping ; but it was no tMngo 
Of oonscienoe> that eaused ihe move- 
ment of the Stick, and there is nothing* 
of the Franciscan abont; <mr friend. 
Did he say a word thahwas not per- 
fect truth? , * . j / 

But what was the intention? ^did 
he mean to deceive? Bat this Is not a 
question to discuss with you; You 
will do ‘more than acquit , him. So 
I am answered, .and silent* Gmtian’s 
answer was this. In his fabulous 
mobd, he asked — “If you should see a 
lion, an open-mouthed lion of the 
veritable odovrfov breed, tra- 
versing a wood, and ho should accost 
you thiis, ‘ Pray, sir, did you chance 
to sec a man I aim looking after . go 
this> way?’ would you point out his 
luiking place, bis path of esc^o? 
or.;wonla you not, if you knew he 
went to the right, direct tlie lion by 
all means to continue his pursuit ou 
the left ? Then, sir, which will your 
worshipful morality prefer, to be the 
accessary to the murder, or the prin- 
cipal in the deceit?” 

I must not omit to tell you that a 
few days ago Gratian and the Curate 
spent a pleasant day with the Bishop, 
who was not a little amused at their 


she might have done, unintentionally; 
and added, that she wonld do all in her 
power to set all things right again. 
At this point the Curate returned: he 
addressed her somewhat distantly, 
which to her was a sign stronger than 
familiarity, upon the power of which 
she gave him her hand of encourage* 
mmt, Gratian ^ took care to leave 
well alone — ^let go her arm, and lin- 
ing upon the CUrate% wished he]( good 
morning, with a gri^ious smile a^ut 
Ills im^otts inoutl/; to which he put 
his finger significant^ as if ihitreating. 

i|po|i the subject of their 
, I^have told you 
.'ibis Jiiti^^lew. ' Euse- 


has'' a vanifis. 

the first requisite for an orator is^ he tho 


narration of the circumstances that 
pix>duced th^ singular parochial epis- 
tle, which Ids lordship duly re- 
ceived. The Bishop’s hospitality is* 
well seasem^d \»rith conversational 
ease, and peifect agreeability, and has 
beside^sthat ; 

** Seu qifid suftvtas aiagsiitiuave eat*' 
which our Catnllna; praises to his 
friend Fobullus. , Tbct Bishop, a ripe 
sohedar, spoke much, and critically of 
Catullus, and laid most sti'ess upon" 
the exti-eme snavHy of his measures, 
especially in the ^^JUnleu Septimius.” 
There were present two archdeacons 
and a Vc^ clairii^ i^diy- 

si<fiahl All had at due timo briber, 
they' abfchowtedged, • trantfhted^^ Vi- 
vainiis, mca*LesbM abiennds.” 
ThS phyeicififi 

fied himsblf with thl^ libbs, and yet 
he thought T:heir only merit was the 





boing Hnei He repeated 

both the original and his translation; — 

occidere H riidtre p6ii«iiiit : 

. fflohisy^^fvklin ««m«I ^ociait beevia lux» » 
Hoj(;^i»er^tua.uQt»d<>^’Bileii4a* \ 
**Sttii8 die, hot Boon their light ^ 

'\^We i«rb, wbea our brief d»y i| o’er, . 
Sleep one long night to nrako no xnore.” , 

The Curate, with the jealousy of a 
rival translator, objected to “sans 
and thon^t “sunssef “ wonkl be 
quite as well'and a closer translation. 
Ilie Physician assented. The Bishop 
smiled^ and said, “ snna die'' was pro- 
bably a prcxfessional lapsus^ ThePhy- 
siddn repUed, that such would be a 
rery unprotisssional^ lapsus ; and 
Gratlan quoted the passage from 


Fielding,- who says it is an unjust 
misrepresentation tftat “ physicians 
are the friends qf death,” and in- 
stanced the two plo'^sicfaus who, in 
the case of the deatli of Captain 
Blifil, “dUnnissed. the ^c^se with a 

8iuglefee,butwerenot6odIsg|^tqdwith 

the living patient.” At partipg, the 
Bishop to(m the Curate most kindly 
by the hand, and m^immendcd hina 
by aU means to cultivate the ami- 
ability of versification. 

After this, Oratian and the Oivate 
haJl mucli ..Jiusiness in hand, and we 
did not meet for, some time. ' Gratian 
stiiTcd a little in this aifair of the 
Curate’s, and with effect. Wo did 
meet, however, aiid recommenced the 


^ nORiE CATULLIANJ:. 

You ndw see us again in the limipary chat, asked if there was any 
library— ^ time, after tea. Gratian thing lately from Catullus* - .V 

enjoys his casy-chair ; a small' fire — AquiLius. — Yes. lie. is rctuimed 

for it is not cold— just musically from his unprofitable ti^avd, and you 
whispers, among thb coals, comfort, seem to be in that tetate of sensitive 
Gratian says he has had a busy day quiescence, to feel with him the ploa- 
of it; and, though not Wearied, is in sures of home. He is now at his own 
that happy state of repose to enjpy villa, and thus welcomes, and ac- 
rest, and of excitement to enjoy knowledges the welcome offered him 
social converse ; and after a little pre- by his beloved Sirmio. 


AD SIKMIONKM PENINSULAM. 

My Sirmio, thou the very gem and eye 
Of fslunds and peninsulas, that lie 
In that two-fold dominion Neptune takes 
*Of the salt sea and sweet translucent lalces ! 


'Oh ! with what joy I visit thee again, 

Scarce yet believing, how, loft far behind, 
The^tedious Thynian and Bitliyhian plain, 

' I see thee, Sirmio, with this peaceful mind. * 
Oh, what a blessed thing is the sweet quiet, 
When the tired heart lays down its load of ciirc, 
And after foreign toil and sickening riot, 

Weary and worn, to feel at last wc are - 
At our own home— and our own floor to tread, 
And lie in peace on the long-wish’d-for bed ! 
This, thIS'tdone, repays all labours past. 

Hail to thee, lovely Sirmio! gladly tako 
IMno oTsm, own master home lathee at last: 
And all ye sportive waters of my lake, 

Bangh out your welcome to my cheerful voice, 

: And all that laughs at home, with ihe rejoice. 


GuTuisr.—X well remepiber this Curate. — Don’t you think^^ th<^ 

singularly affectionate acqumdrmts lecto would ^be, beff^ 

is the, bestr, version of i^oudered.^Jsiqk toi’cst?” Ifdhcyfift 
“XIemeishbme,b!eit%yer|so.homfily^^ Datin eMtesses the sinking doWfrbf 

' " ■ ' ^e.weaa^ied%ibs,oryath^i*,wH^^^^ 

fid Why m iayj loveC)^#? sop, soft and deep; 




Aquiuus.*^! set’ it down, eo^^ hat 
altered it, thinking tlie peace? 
wiiiS in reality more quiescent than any 
thkigexpressing an act^ss sinking is 
a process in iran8itu^tb& result, lying 
in peace. It has often been, translated, 
. among otikers, by Lei^ Hunt, and 
that prince, of translators, Elton 
tWngh 1 think 1 was noit satisfied 
witii his trgaaslation of the SIrmio— 
of; the others 1 do not remember a 
word. 

CJORATE. — Leigh Him t overdid his 
work — there is more labour than erne 
In the iirie 

The 'loosened limbs oV all the ’wished-fof 
^ bed.** 

' Not simple enough for Catullus; 


nid^er is this^a rather affected line — 
** lAUghs eyary dimple in ch^k of hoipe/* 

GnA-nAK^^i^o, that won’t do— it 
is a ebne^t. One would hBaglne it 
borrowed or translated ^ firom some 
Italian poet. 

AQuxLttrs. — The loosened limbs 
o’ei5.all the wished-for bed,” strikes 
me as rather of the Indierous,* and not 
unlike the description of himself by 
Bemi in his fanciful palace, whei^e he 
ordered & bed, ai^eining that of the 
Frendi cook’s, which was to be large 
enough to SMTim hi^^‘£)ome si fa nel 
mare.” ' r 

GnATiAK.-*-Now then, Mr Cm-ate, 
let us have your version. 


^ Cun ATE. TO THB PBNINSULA OF 8IRMIO. * 

^ - All hail to thoc, deUgfatful Sirmio ! . ' ‘ 

' Of aU j[)eniusiila8 and isles the gem, 

Which lake or sea in its fair breast doth show 
With either Neptune’s aj’ms encircling theiUb 
TVhat joy to find tliat I'hynia, and that plain 
Bithyniau gone, and see thee safe ngaiu ! 

Charming it is to I'CSt from care and cumber, ‘ 

. ’ When the mind throws its b^irden, and we come 

Wearied with pains of foreign travel home, 

And in the bed so longed for sink to slumber. 

This i»ays for all the toil, this quiet after — 

Joy, my sweet Sirmio, for thy master’s sake, 

Make i^erry, frdlic wavelets of iiiy lake — 

Laugh on me, all ye stores of home-bred laughter. 

Guatian.— I don’t like “ the mind W. S. Landor, that Zydiof is the ad- 
ihrows its burden:” lays it down is jeetive of ‘ the word Imdius — ludice 
better — there is more weariness in it. und( 2 ^ or Lydim undw^ the same 
You must alter that expression, or thing, for that ludim is, as the dic- 
we sec the mind like the “iniqiim tionary tells us, a Lydis, qui erant 
mentis ascellus,” dropping back optimi saltatorcs.” Tf so, Lydim 
its ears, and throwing its not would mean the sportive, or “daiic- 
agreeablc and easy -sitting rider, ing waters of the l^e.” 

Wliy not — CuBATK. — took this hint from 

** 'iyheii the mind lays its burden doiirn, to Aquilins, though I do not remember 
come?” from whom the suggestion came. 

But I see yon have both of you trans- would venture from tne last line 

lated away from the Latin tliO ^dxm c< Ridete quidquid est domi cacliinnorum— ” 
%mdm. How comes it so ^ 

.Aquxlius.— T he reasons given for a remark upon a passage,' the cclo- 
tUe word meaning Lydian seem to be brated expression in the of 

iusuiiLcient ; because it is said the ^s'chylufl,th,oai^pidpoF y^Xacrpi. Some 
Benacu^ resembles the Lydian rivers call it “countless dimples.” Now is it 
HernftiS I*jadPacMus in having goid not possible ^ Catullus may have 
« or b^^se the Behacus was in the thoui^tof thiSj, and as it were trans- 
of the Thusci, who came from lated it by egt ccxddnnorum^ 

Lydians. 1 adopted a conjecture The .^jpestiou. thea would be, is it 
^irise thrown out — and I: think it was meantto speak to the ear or the eye ? 
by the most accomplished scholar, Is it of sound or vision ? I am inclined 



6W 

to .thiidc: it Jb the, sound, the com- thOught^^ear idea? I confess, I prc- 
municative ' daughter of the many fer the soimd; «• What coxnes next? 
waves. “ Pimple” . is too Mttle 'for the — Missing one or two, we 

gigantic, conception of iBschTlns^ hut take up his Bequest .to his friend 
the laughter of thj^ mulUtudJuuottS Caoctllus to come to hhn to Verona” — 
ocean-uraves is moiii^after hb genius, who, it seems, was a native of fjiat 
No one could translate caMtmig a place, and' fellow tQwnsrnim, as well 
dimple.”^ If, therefore, Ca^Uus had as most dear friend of Catullus. « 
in his niind the Gretik passagOi it Aquilius. — Both poets — both 
shows^hisideaofthaxp^/Md/Mivye^ir/iuif kind-hearted; in fact, ^!;Tho two gen- 

Gba^xan. — . have* often admired tlemen of Verona.” 
how that be »(pry beautiful which Gbaman. — Well, that is saying 
is of „ uq^eitain meaning. Is it that something for Latin poets. Let us We 
iOither construction, conveys distinct ydur version. Curate. • 

’CUBATB. • INVITATION TO CiEClLIUB. 

Papyrus, to CsedHus tcU 
(A toudiing bard, my friond as well) 

That to Verona he must come, 

Where his Catullus is at 'home, 

And new-built Cornu's walls forsake, 

And that sweet shore of Lans Lake. 

A friend of mine and his has brought ^ 

To light some jpassages of thought , 

WhiA he must heai\ So if he will 
Be thriving and improving still, 

His speed will swallow np the distance, 

Although with amorous iMStaiiCc, 

Attd both arms clhiging round liis.ncck, 

That lovely maid progress check, . 

With lips a thousand times that say 
“ Oh, do not, do not go away! ” 

I mean that maid ivho, Fame-^-not I — 

Asserts for love of him would ^ ie ; 

For fire consumes her heart and head, 

Sint^ first the opening Hues she read 
Of Cybcle the God's groat queen. 

Maid, learned as the Sapphic muse, 

I cannot sympathy refuse ; 

For not amiss (tlie book I’ve seen) 

Begins the tale, “ The Mighty Queen.” 

Aqtjixjus. — I protest against “so CmiAxEi — No authority! What, 
If he will bo thriving and improv- then, is meant by “ Quai'e sisapiet?” 
iug still.” That is the Curate’s in- Ai^quieitts. — S imply, if he woitUl 

tcrpolation. The fact is, he ' must know the secret — the “cogitationes.” 
have rhymed a passage from, his last Gratian. — I am inclined to agree 

#rmon ; and it has somehow or Other with you. Now, Aqnilius, wc will 
©lipped into his Catullus. listen to your version. 

Aquiuus. - * 

Hasten, papyrus ! greet you well 
That tender poet, my sweet friend 
Caicilius — speedily I send, 

As speedily my message tell : 

That he should for Verona make 
All liastc — and quit liis Laiian Lake, 

AndvNovum Comum — ^for I would 
Some certain thoughts he understood 
And purposes, that now possess 
A friend of mine ; and 1^ no less. 





Aqxtiliu^. — Sap^icd mmd^ DdC- 
<or. ^iat is Sappho, is it not ? and 
pray was Sappho one of the nine 
mQses ? No ; then of course she was 
the tenth — and was not she 


fbi* thinking the passion ^hopeless 
dther, because of the cbiuparlsoA 
xvlth Sappho. Few Homan maidens 
took the Lcucadian leap. ' 

Cuk'ate. — ^It isirciy odd , and might 
first appear a'^mark of their good 
manners — that the Uomaiis nlii^er 
mention old maids.” 1 fear there 


Lesbian maid ? ” , 

CynATE. — ^tVell, I admit it — you 
have vindicated your muse fainy, 
and, I will not pronounce against her, 
thohgh tempted by an apt quotation 
fj|Hn the mouth of Bacchus, in the 
Froffs of 4^stophancs. 

Awti} sr^’ V evx iXe0’/3/«c^i» cv.^ 

^Por your muse is certainly a Lesbian ; 
but you have omitted “misellaj,” 
which shows that the passion was 
not returned. 

•Grattan. — I don’t see that ; for 
she throws her arms about his neck. 
But neither of you have well spoken 
the “millies cuntem revocet,” the 
calling liim back after departure, and 
that, is very good too. 1 see the note 
upon Sapphied Mmd, speaks of various 
interpretations to the passage; but 
adopts this — that the miiiden loving 
CsBcilius has more^ sense (is that 
doctwr f I doubt) thkn Sappho, who 
loved a youth too stupid ever to write 
a line; but this maid did not love 
till she had read the commencement of 


wae^ another cause, suppose the 
■ ^mission may be accounted for by the 
state t)f society, which, yas not 
favourable to their existence at, all ; 
for when a man could put away his 
^vife at^'aiiy moment, and. fift* any 
plea, most womqii must have managed 
to get a husbands for a long or a short 
time. 

4AQt7iLius. — ^The only ancient old 
maids were' the Fates and Furies — of 
the latter, the burden of the song 
was — 

** Oh no, we never mention them, 

Their names ore never hcai-d ! '' 

Gratian. — Come back to your 
duty : we kre wandering, and leaving 
Catullus bchiqd. What are wc’ to 
have now ? 

Aquiltus. — An attack upon one 
Egnatius, who, having white teeth, 
took care to show them up^ all oc- 
casions. He was not, however, cele- 
brated for his tooth-powder. He is a 
fair mark for the wit of our author. 
The arrow of his satire was occasion- 


his poem. I don’t see the necessity ally keen enough and frcc to fiy. 


XNRONATIUV^. 

Egnatius’s teeth are very wliite,' 
And thci'ofore is he ever grhuibg : 



IW.J. 


'■'" 'Let 

h64l!tSdl^:^<^p-rriK^^ 

;Fen: ^ UiigJ^s* 

The ilie funifi^;l^^ 

£*: Shed3 ^fhfr :9Ftf3r 8WI tlie tear; 
Al0iietJlgn0tiosi^e^§tO4^naA , 

TUpa i^moujtti ^fifom ear to ^ar : 

Where’er he 4,, iifliatever 

; ,TJ^ ^ ^ 

A tasto):aaS| foolish* pT^Uce^ - 
’ {;^aiiiibt iiad,woll wo^h. pifc^ 

. Spare aS'this risitilp OxertiOpi •'' \ 

And wpj-e^oui Eoxpan or Tiburtipn, 

, S0iue, Lanuvian, Jht liib^u^cap? - * ; ^ 

,^Or pQr€ine»|Jmb^iau with rarp sliow, , 
O/tii 8 ks^ 00 lttia«ar— praor Tuiscau : 

Or born the other si^^e tbo^ 

(A|nd iny compatriot, therefore know,) 
Where folk are civilised I ti’ow, 

And wash their teeth with TSl^tcr clcanlj — 
Pure water s\ich asfoMc* might (piaff — 

1 woilUl entreat you still — don't laugh. » 
You look so .sillily, so meanly, 

As if you* were but wdtted half. 

’ Yet being but a Ccltiberian, 

Ilokling the ciustom of j’^our nation, 
losing that lotion caUed Hesperian ; 

The. more y§u grin, folk say, forsooth, 

What pity ’tia the whitest tooth 
Should have the foulest apx)lication 1 



,> Cuhate. — I did not translate — and 
oftr host will think one translation 
quite enough. . 

(1i5Atian.*7-(tO on then to the 
next. "Wniat arc w'o to have ? 

CujiATE. — Ifis address to his 
farm. Authors >vere liapj)y in those 


days to have their landed estate. 
Ilora-co always speaks of his with 
delight ; so does Catullus^ as we havo 
seen, of' his Sirmio. This farm was ^ 
it should seem, like Horace’s, among 
the Sabine hills. 


TO MY fahm. 

My farm ! which those who wisli to please 
Thy master’s heart, Tiburtian call ; 

But they who call thee Sabine, these 
Respect his feelings not at all : 

And wishing raon*, to tease and fret, 

Will w.ig(>r thou art Sabine yet — 

How well it pleased wje to retreat 
To thy suburban country-seat ; 

Where I sent summarily off 
That plaguy pulmonary cough ; 

Which, half-dcseiycd, my stbinacli gave 
Just for a liint no more to crave 
Luxurious living. I had hoped 
With a good diniuT to have coped 
At Sex tins’ tabic ; when he read 
A poisonous a|)eech might strike one dead, 

All gall and venom, to refute 
One Attius in a ceiiain suit. 

^ Since when, a colfl hough and catarrh 
Against my battered frame made war ; 
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Horn Osiit^iandi; 

Until J eanie in the^, to settle, 

And cured it ^vlth repose and nettle* 

So, now Tm well, I thank thcC, farm ! 

- And that 1 got so little harm, 

From such p-eat fault. I may be pardop’d 
If to this pitch my heart is harden'd : 

To pray, when Sextius reads again 
Things so abhorf’d of gods (and men, 

That that my cough and cold catarrh 
' Not mine but Sextius' health might mar — 

• Wlio never sends me invitation 
l^ut for such wretched recitation. 

AQttatus. — In a note on vUIcb^ I 
see the derivation of that word given, 
guasi veMUa^ because there the fruits 
of the farm* were carried ; so that the 
original idea of a villa was quite 
anotlicr thing from the modern sub- 
urban construction. Architects, when 
they call these suburban edifices 
villas,’ might as well remember how 
inappi^priatc is the tenn. But here 
you have my version of this a<lilrcss 
to his farm : — • 


Gratias. — charitable wish this 
of oiu' good Catullus 1 But these 
heathens knew little of “ do as you 
would be done by.” One of the neatest 
wishes of tliis kind is iu a Greek epi- 
gram. I can’t remember word for 
word the Greek, so I give the trans- 
latiPif : — “ Castor and Pollux, who 
dwell in beauteous Lacedemon, ‘hy 
tlie sweet-flowingilverEurotas, if ever 
I wish evil to my friend, may it light 
upon me ; but if ever lie wishes evil 
to me, may he have twice as much.” 


Al^ PUNDUM. 

My Farm, or Sabine or 'ftburtiaii, 
(What name I cafe not we confab in, 
Though they who hold me in aversion, 
Persist and wager you arc Sabine,) 


In your suburban sweet recesses 
Of that vile cough T tiuuily rid me, . 
Merited well, for those excesses 
My stomach failed not to fovbicl me, 

When I with Sextius was convivial, 
Who feasting read im; his invective, 
Vilest, ’gainst Attius liis rival, 

All venom — and, alas ! effective. 


For surely ’twas that poison seized me, 

A chill — a heat — a cough then shook me 
E’en to my vitals— and so tcazed me, 

That to thy bosom 1 betook me. 

Thanks, my good fann ! my fault you pardon’d, 
And not revenged. We’ve much to settle 
On score of thanks : iny chest you hai-den’d, 
Aid healed with basil-root and nettle. 

But from henceforth, if I such vicious 
Invectives read, though Sextius pen ’em, 
Who but invites me with malicious 
Intent to kill me with their venom — 

If e’er I yield to lii§ endeavour,^ 

Expose me to his scrip infectious-* 

I call down ague, cold, and fever, 

Oh I fall yc not on mq,— but Sextius. 





Hvra •Oabi^Umui. 




Gi^tian. — I see the next is that 
on^ wiiich has been not unfreqnently 
translated and imitated. Is there 
not one by Cowley, — ^if I reuiemlbfcr, 
much lengthened? 


Aquilius. — It can scai*cely be 
called a translation. The Latin mea« 
sure is certainly here very sweet and^ 
tendei-. 


DE ACME ET SKPTIMIO. 

Septiniins, to his basom pressing 
His Acme, said, “ I love thee, Acme — 

All my life-long will love thee. Acme ! 
ffor day shall como to love^thee less in. 

Or should it come, like common lover. 

In such poor love I love thee only ; 

May Libyan lion dun discover, 

Or torrid India’s beast attack me, 

Wandering forlorn from thob, and lonely 
On desert shore.” — 

He said : Love, as before, 

Upon the left hand aptly sneezed. 

Tlici omen showed that he was incased' 

To give his blessing. 

Then gentle Acme, softly tuniing 
Upon the breast of her Septimius, 

Jiud unto fils her face upraising, 

And looking in his eyes so burning. 

As if inebriat<‘ with gazing ; 

With that her rich red mouth she kissed them* 
And said, — “ My love, dear, dear Septimius ! 
Oh, lot us serve our master duly — 

Our master Lore, as now caressing ; 

For never yet hath Love so blessed them 
As now my thoughts *110 blesscth truly, 

Even to my heart of hearts, Septimius, 

I'hc inmost core.” 

She said : and, as before, 

Love on the left hand aptly sneezed. 

The ognen showed that he wiis i)lease(l 
To give Lis blessing. 


Tlioy loved — ^were loved { this sweet beginning 
Omen’d their future bright condition. 

Oder all Asia to Septimius — , 

Add Britain — put in comijctition 
With Acme — wretchedly abstcinions 
They’d call him of your gifts, Ambition. 

Tiie only province worth his winning 
Is Acme : Acme’s faithful bosom 
Knows nought on earth b|it her Septimius. 
Kipc was the fruit, as fair the blossoui 
Of this their mutual love, and glowing ; 

And all admired its freshness growing. 

Was TKwer pair so fond and loving ! 

And Venus’ self looked on approving. 


CiTisATE. — ^Are you correct in yout 
translation “ Love, as before?” Is it 
not that, as before ho sneezed on the 
loft, now he sneezes on the right 
hand, — was unfavourable — la now 
propitious ? 


Gratian. — I see in the note thaf 
the passage bears either construction. 
There is also authority given; for 
what to us is the left hand, to the 
gods is the right. “Now, Curate, 
your^cme and Septimius. 



*ro4 

CUHATE,-^ 


SoTtB^CaiktUiikd^. ' fjffrtc,* 


OF SKPTIMIUS AND ACME. 

Acme to Septimlus* lio^east, 

Darling of his heart, was prest — 

“ Acme mine ! ” then said the youth, 

“ K I love thee not in truth, 

If I shall not love thee ever 
As a lover doated never, 

May I in some lonely place, 

Scorch’d by Ind’s or Libya’s* suii, ^ 
Meet a Hqji’s tawny face ; 

All defenceless, one to one.” — 

Love, who heatd it in his flight, 

To the truth his witness bore. 
Sneezing quickly to the right — 

(To the left he sneezed before.) 

Acme then her head reflecting, 

Kiss’d her sweet youth’s ebriate eyes, 
With her rosy lips connecting 
Looks that glistened with n^plies. 
Thus, my life, my Scptlmillus ! 

Serve we Love, tuir only master : 

One wami love-flood seema to thrill us, 
Throbs it not in me the faster V ” — 
Love, who heard it in his flight, 

To the truth his w'itncss bore, 
Sneiizing <iuickly to the right — 

(To the left he sAeezed before.) 


'J'hus with omens all-qjpproving, 

Each iind both are loved and loving. 
Poor S(?ptimins with his Acme, 

Cares not to whose lot may fall 
Syria’s glory — ^vTalthy province ! — 

Or both Britains gi’cat and small. 
Acme, faithful and unfeigniiig, 

^ Gives, creates, enjoys all pl(?asur(*, 
'With her dear Septunius reigning. — 

Oh ! was ever earthly treasure 
Greater tq man’s lot pertaining V 
Blessed pair! — thus, without measure, 
Venus’ choicest gifts attaining. 


Guattax. — You have a little run 
xiot, good Master Curate; and run 
out of 3"0ur rhyming course too, I see 
— foj’ you don’t mean “province” to 
rhyme to “ Acme.”— T sec the nc^t is. 
On Approach of Spring — with that 
beantifiil line, “ Jamver cgclidos refert 
toporcs.” ‘T wish to see how you 
ivould have translated that iofreshing 
and cool warmth of expression — 
almost a contradiction in terns — the 
Reason when we inhale the heavenly 
air with the chill off — like hot tea 
thrown into a glass of spring-cold 
water, and drank off immediately. 

gave it up in despair, 
and the Curate too has ohtittqd it. 


There are two other perhaps untrans- 
latable lines in this short piece : — 

“.Tam mci»s praetropidans avet vagari ; 

Jam la'ti studio^odes \igescunt.’' 

After two other little pieces, we come 
to a few lines to no less a personage 
than Marcus Tullius Cicero, who had 
probably in some cause gratuitously 
assisted the poet with his eloquence ; 
for to sue in forma poetm^ was, per- 
haps, pretty 'much the same as in 
formd. pauperis. It seems that 
“omnium patromis” was a flattering 
title on other bcca;gions, and by other 
persons bestowed upon Cicero, as 
well as by our po^ here. One would 
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almost think the orator had sei-ved * satire in disguise, and meaning the 
the poet an ill turn, and that this reverse? After this, follows a little 
superlative praise was but iron.y ; piece to his friend Cornelius Licihiiis 
for he not only calls Tullius the Calvus, with whom he had passed a 
most eloquent of men, but ai^ much pleasant and too exciting day— but 
the best of patrons, as he, Catullus, let him tell his own stoiy. Shall I 
is the worst of poets. This surely repeat? 
must be a mock humility. Is it a - 

AD LICINIUM. • 

My dear Liciriius, j'^esterday 
We sported in our pleasant way ; 

Tablets in hand — ^and at <our leisure, 

In verse as various as the ineasui’c, 

• Scribbling between our wine and laughter. 

But when we parted, mark the after 
Vexation ; — conquered, and hard hit 
By yoiiu all- overpowering wit, 

I could not cat — ^nor yet would Sleep 
His softly-soothiug fingers keep 
Upon my weary lids : all (jight 
I toss’d, 1 turned from left to right 
Impatient for the morning light. 

That I miglit»talk with you, and be 
Again in your society. 

But when my limbs, as ’twere half dead, 

Were lying on my restless bed, 

I made these linq^ — ^Avhich, my good friend, 

That you may know my pains, 1 send. 

Now, though so free, so bold to dare, 

So apt to sc<.)ff— good sir, beware 
Lest v'itli the eye of your disdain 
You view these lines, my vow, my pain. 

Beware of Nemesis, beware I — 

For Vengeance, should I cry aloud — 
yiie hears — and punishes the proud. 

OiiATiAN. — Those last lines are that beautiful passage in his “ Carmen 
verygrave: arcthey nottoo much so for Nuptiale.” 
the intended i)lay of this mock anger ? 

Let us have your version, Miister “ Utflos in septissecrctus imscituphortis.” 
Curate. 

Curate, — I am sure you think one 
version quite enough. T did not trans- 
late it ; and believe we must now turn 
over many pages, and then I have 
little more to offer. 

Gratian. — ^Tnniing over the 
leaves of Catullus.) Here I sec is 

UT TLOS IN SBPTIS, &C. 

• 

As in enclosure of chaste garden gi'ound, 

The floweret grows — ^whei*e nor unseemly tread 
Of flocks or ploughshares braise its tender head — 

There soft airs soothe it with tlieir gentle sound ; 

Suns give it strength, and nurturing showers abound, 

And raise its tsdl stem from its sheltered bed ; 

‘ And many a youth and maiden, passiou-Icd, 

With longing eyes admiring walk around ; 


Aquilius. — ^AVliich did not escape 
the tasteful, though bold Ariosto. I 
have made a weak attempt to trans- 
late the passage ; and as it stands in 
the middle of a long piece, I have 
taken it out ns a sonnet. I wUiread 
it:— 
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Harm 

Pluck’d from the stem that its pure gi’uce supphed, 
Nor youths nor maidens love it as before. ' 

* So the sweet maiden, in the queenly iwido 
Of her chaste beauty, many hearts adore ; 

But that her vir^^in charter laid aside, 

Wlio lov’d, whoxhorisli’d, cherish, love no more. 


CuitATE. — I remember Ariosto’s, fqr ray version. For once, borrowed 
translation — ^for translation it is ; and piuiues, — and 1 shall not be the worse 
though yon know it, I will repeat it, l)ird — though birds of richer plumage 
and, by Gratian’s favour, let it pass have no song. 

“ La A’^ergiiielhi h simile’alla rosa. 

Chi'll bel giardin an la nativa spina, 

Mcntre sola, e sicura si liposa, 

^ No gregge, ne pastor sole avviciiui ; • 

L’anra soave, e I’alba rugidosa 
L’acqna, la tciva al sno favor s’incli a : 

Giovaiii vghi, e domic innamorate, • 

Ainano aA'crno o scni, c tempro ornate. 

Ma non si toslo dal matemo stelo, 

Beqiossa A’ione, e dal suo ccpjio ATvdc, » 

(Jhe, (piaiito avca (Tagli uomini, e dal cudo, 

FaA'or, grnzia, cbellezza, tutto perde.” 


Gratiax. — TiOt ns examine the al- 
terations made b}’’ one genius, in trans- 
ferriiig to his (ovii language tlic ideas 
of another genius of another country. 
TJatullns says ** the floAVcrct,”— 
cuhts : Ariosto particularises the rose, 
— the bel ghtrdin^ “ the beautiful 
garden,” stands lor septis in hortis^ the 
cnclos(Ml. Then he has given the idea 
of secretus^ Avhich is certainly “ sepa- 
rated,” “set a]>art,” by the words e 

sicurii^ “alone and safe” — is it so good? 
but he gives that a grace, a beauty, 
the original perhaps lias not, riposa 
— the floAvcrct enjoys its secret repose. 
,The enttirtg doAvn the floAA cr by the 
plough wi\B umiei^essaiy, after telling 
iis of the enclosure ; Ave scarcely like 
to be brought suddenly into the 
ploughed liekl. Heiv Ariosto is better 
— “ nor shepherd nor flock come near 
it.” That enough confirms the idea 
of its being fenced off, and they Avan- 
der i|p their idleness, or, hut for the 
fence, might have reaclicd it ; the 
plough and the team arc a heavy 
appamtus, and Avoiild be a most un- 
expected intrusion, — so 1 Ukc the 
Italian here better. Then, m la 
nativa i^ina is good : yon see the 
boautifiil creature on its native stem 
or tlioni. Then for the enumeration 
of the airs, the sira, and the shower, 
the Italian, in his beantiftil language, 
softoys the vci-y air, and gives it a 
Bweetness, Vaura |oai;c, and ushers in 


“the dewy mom : ” then, expanding to 
the glory of the full reverence of na- 
ture to this emblem of ])urity, he 
makes all bend and boAV before it, as 
l)cfoI‘e the A^eiy queen of the eai'th. 
Here he siiq>a8ses his original. Thou 
he gives yon the object of the wishes 
of the youths and 'maidens, the nadti 
jmeri multm optaverm puella*. They 
desire to place it in their bosoms or 
round their temples : and is not the 
loviiigness of the youths and maidens 
a good addition ? The </?o? mi vaghi 
e. donne innamorate. Botli are admi- 
rable — but I incline to Ariosto. 

Aquilius. — ^A ud do you think the 
Latin poet the original V You forgot 
how little originality the Latin authors 
can claim. This of Catullus is a 
translation — a free one, it is true — ol 
perhaps a still more beautiful passage in 
Euripides. Beach the book : yon Avill 
find it in that vejy singular play the. 
Ilippolytus. A 5’, here it is. He 
offers the garland to the vu'gin goddess 
Ai’temis — (line 7l3) 

** 'Sm rtvSt frkixrip evifetpa* It 
A-ujAtipf, S x«e‘iu.y,a‘»s 

"Eyff* din irot/A^ AJftit jSdrit 

OvT tiXS-t PTOi AAX’ aixiifetny 

MrXfVvw XufAeSy* ^fiv6v ^iifztreu- 
Ath^s trdrmfdi'etid'i xtifriCu 
^Oo’dit /ctijSlv, AXX’ h rij (pva-a 

Ti If tit tr&vO'* ofAws, 

TdvTM rc7f xxxMtt, S' oit Af/tti;." 
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bring tlioe, O mistroBS, this ing and watering the garden, or rather 
woven crown, b^antifnlly made up of these especial flowers, with the river- 
flowers of the i)ure untouched meadow dews. 

— where never shepherd thinks it Curate.— H ow far more pure is 

fitting. to feed his floc^, nor the the sentiment, and more quiet the 
sickle comes ; but the be(5 over passes imagery, in the Creek ! The Greeks 
over the pure meadoAV breathing of w*(m*o the gr(‘a.t originators of glorious 
.spring, and modesty ‘watei's it as a thought and beautiful diction, 
garden witli the river-dews. To them OitATiAx. — I^et us now to Catullus, 

who have, untaught, in their nature What have we next? 
the gift of chastity, to those only it is Aquilius. — H ere is a tender little 

at all times an alloAvcd sanctity to cut piece, to his friend Ortalus. I see it 
these flowers, but not to the evil- has an omission : this edition does nijt 
minded.” sfipply it ; I only take what 1 sec. It 

You cannot doubt that the passage seems Ortalus had requested him to 
in Catullus is* taken from the Greek — send him his translation from Callima'- 
which is of a higher sentiment in the elms, tlie “ Coma Berenices,” which 
conclusion, and is enriched beyond the for some* time, through grief for the 
Latin by the bee, and above all by death of his brother, ho liad failed to 
tlie personification of Modesty tend- do. He now^ sends the poem. 

• AUOHTVLUj^l. 

Though care, that unto me sore gi’ief hath brought, 

Calls me from c.ouv(‘rse Avith the sacTcd Nine, ,, - 

Nor^jaii my lioart incline 
To bring to any end inspired thought ; — 

(For now the Avave of the Liillnean lake, 
lioAV recent hath it luythed in Death's dark vale 
A brother’s feet so i)ale ; 

* And 1 can only sorrow for liis sake. 

The Trojan land on the lllueteau shove 
Hath hidden him for ever from those eyes, — 

And 1 Avitii glad surpilsc. 

And brother's love, shall welcome thee no more. 

Loved piore than life, dear brother ! Avhat can I 
But love thee still, and mourn for thee full long 
In a funereal song, 

111 secret to assuag(^ iny grh'f thereby? : \ 

As amid many boughs all leaf-array 'd 

'file Danliaii bird, the nightingale, oiit-pouivd, 

\Mieai Itys she deplored, 

Her meiloAv soitoavs in the thickest shade :) 

Yet, Ortalus, hnid tears that floAv so fiist, 

The Avork of your Battiades 1 send. 

Lest you should deem, de,ar friend. 

Your AA'ishes to tin*. Avinds are idly cast, ^ 

And from my mind escalied, all iinaAvave, 

As falls the irnil, love’s furtive gift, unhid, 

Til virgin bosom hid, 

When sin*., forgetful of its lying therj, 

Would suddenly arise, and nui to greet 
The coming of her mother, from her vest 
And her noAv loosen'd breast. 

The shaiiiqjess apple rolls before her feet. 

And she, poor maid ! abashed, and in the liiish 
Of shame, before her mother cannot speak, 

AVhile all her virgin cheek 
Betrays her secret in the conscious blush. 



, veixtendca? — ^tbe it is too general to allow of sunh a 

' last image is delicate^ beautiful. I limit,) vulgarity of spe^h ? Where,” 
(lid not translate it. says Catullus, “ ^Tius meant to say 

Gkawan. — -Pretty as the passage cominoda, he uttered it as c/iommoda, 
of the maldeii's disaster hi dropping and /tinsldias for insidias, and. never 
the lover’s gift — and that, too, be it thought he “spoke remarkably well 
observed, in the huny of her tender- unless he hiid gi'eat stress upon the 
ness, which increases the beauty, or aspirate, caUiug it with omphasia 
* rather accomplishes it — yet is it not /dnsidias. I believe his mother, his 
abrupt in a piece where there is the uncle, his maternal gi*aiidfather and 
expression of so much grief? Catullus grandmother all spoke in the same 
was an affectionate man, more espe- way. When the man went into 
dally affectionate brother j on other Syria, ail eai-s had a little rest, and 
occasions, if I remember rightly, Im heard those words pronounced without 
deplores this brother’s loss. Now, this emphatic aspii’ate, and began to 
Master Curate, what do you oiler us ? entertain no fears resijcdting the use 
yuiiATE. — ^Not now a verse trans- of the words ; when ou a sudden they 
lation, but an obsw'vation on a little hear — ^that after Arrius had gone thi- 
piece of raillery, in which Catullus ther, the Ionian seas were no longer 
quizzes one Anlns for his aspirating ; Ionian, but Ilionian.” This is curious, 
and, I mean it not as. a pun, exaspe- As the liomans liad possession here 
,^‘ating, though it should seem that his more than four hundreilltycars, did 
friends were not a little exasperated tliey leave us tins legacy? 
at , ^ his bad pronunciation. Do we Aqujxius.— I will, then, give you 

inherit from the Homans this, our versionji of the two^whicli immediately 
(Cockueyism, I was going to say, but follow. 

UU ikMORE 6UO. 

^ I love and hate. You ask me how ’tis so. 

Small is the reason which I have to show ; 

I feel it to my cost — ’tis all I kiiOAv.” 

Then follows a compliment, by comparison, to Iiis Lcsbia. 

UB QUINTIA KT LESBIA. 

Many think Quiiitia beautiful : she’s tall, 

And faii’,mnd straight. 1 know, 1 giant it alJ, , 

When each particular beauty 1 recall ; 

But I depy ! — when these are uiicombincd 
'ro"iform% whole of beauty — and I find 
So large a person with so small a mind. 

But Lcsbia’s perfect person is all soul. 

Compact in beauty —as if gi-acc she stole 

From all the rest, and made herself one perfect whole. 

Curate. — ^This is compliment after: for he loves her in their greatest 

enough as far as comparison goes — quarrels, 

Imt he pays her a much greater shortly ^ 

OF LESBIA. 

** Lesbia mi dicit semper inalc.*Vit 

Lesbia’s^always speaking ill 

Of me;— her tongue is never still : 

Yet may I die, but ’gainst her will, 

She loves me, spite of lier detraction. 

Why think I so ? Because I blatfie 
1 *IJer ways, . abuse her just the : 

Yet b(>ws^’^ 1 name. her name,/ 

I stffl Iciye Lesbia to distraction. 
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G»ATiAN."-*Perhaps the constancy Catolhis, Now then, Aqtuliuis* ^ 
w^ more to the credit of Lesbia than Aquilius.-^ 

DE LRSUIA. 

Lesbia speaketh ill of me 
Ever — nought it moves me : 

Say she what slie will of me, 

Yet I know she loves me. 

Why ? Because in words of hate, 

1 am far bclbre her ; 

Yet no jot of love abate, 

Bather 1 adore her. 

Curate. — I don’t like “I am far be- Aquilius. — ^E asily mended — thus 

fore her.” We say, “ I am not behind ” *thcn, — 
in hate or love — I doubt “before.” 

Why ? Because in 'words of hate, 

I go far beyond her, 

Yet no Jot of love abate — 

IJut still grow the fonder. 

Gratian. — Probatum eat. 

AquiliTjs.^ — ^'P he Curate is too • Curate. — T rue. Here is my vei^ 
(puck upon me. AV c must go back : sion. Not being a liai^py subject, I 
he has left out “ Do Inconstantia passed over it. 

Feminei Amoris.” 

OP woman's inconstancy. 

My pretty she will none but me ^ 

For hiisbaud, tlpmgli were Jove her wboor. 

So tells she me : but what a she 
Says to her lover aud pursuer, 

Might well be written on the wind, 

Or stream that leaves u6 track behind. 

Aquilius. — 1 object to “ pretty that mulier here is a word of contempt, 
she,” for mulier, 1 think, however, 1 make it out thus; 

1)E INCONSTANTIA FXMINKI AMORIS. 

She says-— the woman says — she none would wed 
But me, thoiigli Jove came suitor to her bed ; . 

She says — but, oh I what w^omau says — so faiU’, ^ 

And smooth to doting man, is writ on air, 

And on the running stream that cliangetli every where. 

Aquilius. — W e have seen much of been a good hater. The following is* 
our friend Catullus as a loving poet, no bad si)ecimen of liis powers in tliis 
let us end by showing him to have line : — 

IN COMINIUM. 

If you, Cominius, bid, defiled 

With every vice, #oulcmn’d, and hoary. 

From 3 our vile life were oikjc exiled. 

Your carcass beasts would mar — grim, wild. 

Vultures that tongue, defamatory 
Of all the gentle, good, and mfld ; 

And with those e^'es, that all detest. 

Pluck’d from their hateful sockets gory, 

Crows cram their maws, or feed their nest. 

And hungry wolves devour the rest ^ 

It was now time, Eusebius, to con- Before separating, "wc reminded Gra*' 
elude for the night, and, indeed, to put tian that he was the ai’biter, and must 
our Catullus upon his shelf again, make hiS award. “ I remember wdl,’* 
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said he; “and yon, Aqiiilius, made, this occasion, to appease the manes of 
1 think, this my baculus the staff of the Latin poet in his anger at yonr 
oflBco.* A good umpire might, not bad translations. But for yourselves^ 
very improperly, give the stick to you I have still somethmg to award. My 
both, brealdii^t equally, “ secundum pig has two cheeks—thcre is one for 
artem baculiuam.” But it is a good, each, and you shall have thciii put 
useful staff to me ; we have had some before you at breakfast to-morrow 
imbs together, and 1 won’t part with morning and thus, 1 think, you will 
it. True, it has not unfiTquently agree with me that T have duly 
rubbed my pigs’ backs, and shall agaiii. countenanced you both. And I hope 
But the pig Aqiiilius has made his my jiig will have both shai-pcued your 
acquaintance with, has gi'uiited out appetites and yonr wit, ‘ sus Miner- 
all his happy days ; and, to do him vam.’ Good-night I 
all honour, I have sacrificed him upon* ‘To-morrow to fresh fields and turnips now.’ 

POSTSCRIPT. 


I here send you, Eusebius, the 
last of our Ilorai Catulliaiiaj, wiiich 
has been lying by a iveek or more. 
This little delay enables me to 
wind up the Curate’s' aflair to 3"Our 
satisfaction. Our friend Gratian 
gave verbally the Bishoji’s reply to 
Mathfew Mifiins, who, seeing himself 
deserted by his principal witness ami 
informer, Prateapacc, was not son*y 
to veer round with the w eather- cock, 
and w^as obscquiouSly civil. It was 
characteristic*, of our friend Gratian, 
that he should settle it as he did with 
that huckster. Going through, as it 
is called, the main street, I saw^ him 
engaged with Millins, in his shop, and 
went in. He w^as talking somew hat fa- 
miliarly with the man — of all subjects, 
on what do you sujipose V — on fishing. 
Gratian had been a gi'oat .fishennan 
in his day, as his rheumatic' pains can 
now testify. As lie aftciwards told me, 
fearing he might have given the 
Bishop’s message rather sharpfy, and 
not liking to pain the man, he turned 
oil* the sulncct, and talked of fishing, 
to which hf knew Mifliiis was addicted ; 
jind so it ended by Gratian’s obtaining 
his good-will for ever, for he sent liim 
some choice liackles. Prateapacc and 
Gadabout haye retunicd to the clmrch, 
whereupon the Rev. the cow -doctor 
has stiiTed up the wratli of the chapel 
by a very strong discourse upon^back- 
slidiiig. A poor woman spoke of it 
as very affecting; adding, “Some loves 
‘sons of consolation,’ but I loves ‘sons 
of thunder.’ Doubtless there was 
lightning too ; and there is of that vivid 
kind whieh bewiklors and leaves ail 
teker than before. The Curate hm 
ibiuid bouquets^ in the vestiy and the 


desk, and has been in danger of be- 
coming “ a poi)ulav.’di 
A subscription has actually been 
set on foot, by Nicholas Sandwell, at 
the instigation, it is said, of certain 
ladies, and even cucouraged by klif* 
fins, to purchase a coffec-pot and 
tea-spoonk for the (hirate ; but an 
event a few days ago has ])Ut an end 
to the aftau*, and given ralhej* a new 
turn to the. parochial fei'liiigs. This 
event«is of such moment, that 1 ought, 
))erhaps, to have told you of it at first 
— but I should have spoiled iny ro- 
mance, my novel — and w hat is any 
writing without a talc in it worth now’- 
a-days V The Curate, then, is actually 
married — even since the termination 
of the Ilora* Catulliaine. 

Iiliss L}^dia, (“ alas, false man ! ” sigh - 
ed .some one,) of the family at Ashford, 
is the happy bride. The Curate had 
unexpectedly come into a very dt*cent 
independence ; and is, and will be for 
ever after, according to the ususd re- 
ceipt, happy. 

Since this event, the bouquets have 
ceased to be laid in the vestry and the 
desk. Lydia Fratcapace has been 
licard to say she should not wonder il* 
all w’as true after all, and aflccts to 
be’*glad, for propriety’s sake, that 
they are married . Gadabout runs 
eveV where repeating what Pratc- 
apaco said; and Brazcnstai'c looks 
audacious indiflbrciicc, and once stared 
in the Curate’s face and asked- him how 
many Misses Lydia there might be of 
his acquaintance. My dear Eusebius, 

“ So goes the world, and such the Play of Life. 
This loves to make, and t’other mends a 
strife; 

Old fools write rhvineii— the Curate takes a 
wife,” 

Yours ever. 


A<jriijus. 
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Protsper M&imee. 


rnosPER 

Rarei.y, in these days of pro- 
fuse . and unscrupulous scribbling^ 
<lo we find an author giving the 
essence, not a dilution, of liis wit, 
learning, and imagination, dispensing 
his mental stores with frugal caution, 
instead of lavishing them with reckless 
prodigality. Such a one, when met 
with, should be made much of, as a 
model for smners in a contrary sense, 
and as a bird of precious plumage. 
Of that feather is Monsieur Prosper 
Merimee. He plays with literature, 
rather tJmn professes it ; it is his re- 
<Teaiioii, not his trade ; at long inter- 
vals and for a brief space, he turns 
from more serious pursuits to coquet 
with the Muse, not frankly to embrace 
her. Willing thgugh she b8, he will 
not take her for a lawful si>ouse and 
constant companion, but courts her 
par attmurs. The offspring of these 
moments of dalliance are buxom and 
debonair y of various but comely aspect. 
Tn two-and-twciity years he has 
wi-itten less than the average annual 
])rodiice of many of his literary coun- 
trymen. In several paths of litera- 
tur<^, he has essayed his steps 
and made good a footing ; ’ in not 
one has he continuously persevered, 
but, although cheered by ap|)lause, 
has (juickly struck into another track, 
wdiicli, in its turn, has been capii- 
cional}'^ deserted. Plis ** Studies of Ro- 
man liistory ” give him an honourable 
claim to the title of historian ; his 
“ Notes of Archapological llamblcs ” arc 
gi'catly esteemed; he has written 
plays ; and his prose fictions, whether 
middle -ago romance or novel of 
modern society, rank with the best 
of their class. He began his career 
with a mystification. His first 
work gi’catly puzzled the critic. It 
professed to be a translation of certain 
comedies, written by a Spanish actress, 
whoso fictitious biography was pre- 
fixed and signedby tToseph L’Estrange, 
officer in the Swiss regipijent of 
Watteville. Tliis imaginary ' penson- . 
age had made acquaintance with Clara 
Gazul in gaiTison at Gibraltar. 
Nothing was neglected that might per- 
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feet the delusion find give success to 
the cheat ; fragimuits of old Spanisii 
authors were ])rcfixcd to each play, 
showing familuu'ity with the literature 
of tlie country ; the style, tone, and 
allusions were thoroughly VSpanisli ; 
and, tliroiigh the French dress, the 
l^astilian idiom seemed here and there 
to peep forth, confirming the notion 
of a translation. Clara was an An- 
daliisiaii, half gipsy, half Moor, skilled 
in guitars and Ciistaiiets, saynetes and 
boleros. L’Estraiige makes her nar- 
rate her own origin. 

“ * I n a.s born,’ she told us, ‘ under 
an orange-tree, by the roadside, not , 
fill* from Motril, in the kingdom of 
Granada. My mother was a fortune- 
teller, and T followed her, or waA 
carried on her back, till the ago of 
five years. Then she took me to the 
Jiousc of a canon of (tranada, the 
licentiate Gil Vargas, who received us 
'with every sign of joy. Salute your* 
uncle, said my mother. 1 saluted 
him. She embraced me, and departed. 

J have never seen her since.’ And to 
stop our questions, DoSia Clara took, 
her guitar and sang the gipsy song, 
Cuando me parib mi meuire^ la gitana.'' 

Biography and comedies were so 
skilfully got up, the deception was so 
well combined, that the rcA lowers 
were put entirely oir a wrong scent. 
Two years later, M. Mdrimee was 
guilty of another harndess liter- 
ary swindle, entitled La Guzla, a 
selection of Illyrian poems, said to be 
collected in Bosnia, Dalmatia, &c., 
but whose real origin could be traced 
no further than to his own imagination. 
Although the name was a maHitest 
anagram of Gazul, the public were 
gulled. The deceit was first unmasked 
in Gennaiiy, we believe, by Goethe, 
to whoipi the secret had been l>e- 
trayed. Thenceforward the young 
author was content to publish nnder his 
own name works of which he certainly 
had no reason to be ashamed. Oiie^ 
of the earliest of these, was, “ La Jac- 
querie” — a sort of long melodnuna, m 
series of scenes, illustrating fiemdal 
aggi'essious and cruelties in France; 
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(3# tlie foBjrjieeHiti ceUijuiy.- It stoVs 
mach^ hisfoi’ical rcscm'oli and^ care uT 
eoldectioii of ipateri^a, is rich in rcfc* 
renoes to tUc barbarous customs* aiid 
strange manners of the times, and, 
like the “ Chronicle of Charles IX.,” 
another historical work of M. M(iri- 
mee’s, has, we suspect, been found 
very useful by more recent fabricators 
of romances. 

^ Educated for the bar, but not prac- 
tising his profession, M. Mc^rimee was 
one.^' the rising men of talent whom^ 
the July revolution pushed forward. 
After being chef de cMnet of the 
> Minister of the Interior, Count 
d’Argout, he held several appoint- 
ments under goveiimicnt, amongst 
others, that of Inspector of Historical 
Monuments, an oihee he stUl retains. 

1844 he was elected to a chaii* in tlie 
!Fi*onch Academy, vacaiit by the death 
of the accomplished Charles Nodier. 
He has busied himself much with ar- 
chflBological researches, and the pub- 
lished results of his travels in the west of 
France, Provence, Corsica, &c., arc 
most learned and valuable, lu the in- 
tervals of his antiquarian investigations 
and administrative labours, he lias 
ihrow'u off a number of talcs and 
' sketches, most of which first saw the 
light ill .leading French periodicals, 
and have since been collected and re- 
published. They are all remarkable 
ibr grace of style iuid tact in manage- 
ment of subject. One of thd loug- 
&t, “Colomba,” a talc of Coreican 
life, is better knoym in England than its 
author's name. It has been translated 
wif;h accuracy and spirit, and lately 
has been farther brought before the 
public, on the boards of a minor thea- 
tre, distorted into a very indifferent 
. melodi'araa. Tiie Corsican Vendetta 
has been taken as the basis of more 
tlmn one romantic story, but, handled 
by M. Mi^nmee, it has accpiired new 
and fascinating interest ; and he has en- 
riched his little romance with a profu- 
sion of those small traits and ai;ii8tical 
touches which exhibit the character 
and peculianties of a people better 
than foCos of dry description. “La 
Double Mbprise,” aiiotiier of his longer 
tales, is a clever novel^e of Parisian 
life. According to Englisli notions 
Its sutyect is slippery, Its main inci- 
dent* and some of. its minor details, 


improbable and unpleasant, although 
so nearly jpoahaged thai; one is less 
stai*tled when reading them thmi 
shocked on aflcr-rcflection. It cer- 
tainly requires skilful management 
to give an air of probability to such 
a scene as is detailed in chapter 
five* A French a man of 

fortune and family, mixing in good 
society, is anxious for an a])pointmcnt 
at court, and to obtain it he reckons 
much on the influence and good word of 

a certain Duke of H . There is a 

benefit night at the Opera, and the 
young wife of the aspirant to court 
honours lias a box. Between the acts 
her husband, who has unwillingly 
accompanied her, rambles about the 
house, and discovers the Duke in an 
inconvenient corner, where he can see 
nothing, llis grace is not alone, but 
in the society of his kept-mistress. 
To proi)itiatc lus patron, the unscru- 
pulous husband introduces him and 
his companion into the box of his un- 
suspecting wife ! The sequel may be 
imagined ; the stare and titter of 
acqaintances, the supercilious grati- 
tude of the Duke, the astonii^hmciit of 
the lady at the singular tone of the 
pretty and elegantly dressed woman 
with whom she is thus unex])ectedly 
brought in contact, and whose want 
of uscige bespeaks, as she imagines, 
the newly arrived provincial. All 
this, which might pass muster in a 
novel depicting the manners and 
morals of the Ilegency, is rather 
violent in one of our day ; but yet, so 
cleverly ai-e the angles of impi'chability 
* drajied and softened down, the reader 
perseveres. The plot is very slight ; 
the talc scarcely depends oii it, but is 
what the French call a tableau de 
memrs^ with less pretensions to the 
regular progress and catastrophe of a 
novel, than to be a miiTor of every- 
day scenes and actors on the biistling 
stage of Faris life. The characters 
arc well drawn, the dialogues witty 
aud dramatic, the book abounds in 
sly hits and smart satire ; but its bitter- 
ness of tone injured its popularity, aud, 
unlike its author's other tales, it met 
little success. The opening chapter 
is ,a picture of a lively Parisian 
rmnajgcy ^ch as many doubtless exist ; 
a striking example of a mariage de 
contename^ or mis-inatcli'. 

“ Six years had elapsed since the 
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marria;?^ of Julie de Cbavevny, aiid 
five years and six months, or there- 
ahouts, since she had discovered that 
it was impossible for her to love her 
husband, and very difficult to esteem 
him. He was not a bad man, neither 
could ho be called stupid, nor even silly ; 
she had once thought him agreeable ; 
now she foiind him intolerably weari- 
some. To her every thing about him 
was repulsive and unpleasant. His 
most trifling actions, his way of eat- 
ing, of taking coffee, of talking, gave 
her umbrage and irritated her uerveS, 
Except at ^ble, the pair scarcely saw 
or spoke to each other ; but they dined 
together several times a-week, and 
that suflicccl to keep up the sort of 
hatred Julie entertained towards her 
husband. 

“ As to Cliaveriiy, ho was rather a 
handsome man, a little too corpulent 
for his time of life, with a fresh com- 
plexion, full-blooded, andby,no riioans 
subject to thoso vague uneasinesses 
which sometimes tonnent persons of 
more intcllcctua I organisation. Piously 
convinced that his wife’s sentiments 
towards him wore those of fender 
friendship, the conviction caused him 
neither pleasure nor pain. Had he 
known diilio’s feelings to be of an op- 
posite nature, it would have made 
little difference to his happiness. Ho 
had served several years in a cav- 
alry regiment, when he inherited a 
copsidcrablo fortune, became disgusted 
•with gaiTison life, resigned’ li is com- 
mission, and took a wife. It seems 
difficult to explain the mandage of 
two persons wlio had not an idea in 
common. On the one hand, a number 
of those officious friends and relations, 
■who, as Plirosine says, would marry 
the republic of Venice to the Grand 
'I'nrk, had taken much pains to arrange 
it: on the other, Chaverny was of good 
family ; before his marriage he was not 
too fat ; he was gay and cheerful, and 
what is csillod a (food felfotv, Julio 
was glad to see him at her mother’s 
h<mse, because he made her laugh 
with aii^c^lotcs of his regiment, droll 
chough, if not always in the best taste. 
She found him atniable, because he 
danced with her at every ball, and 
wafi always ready with excellent 
reasons to persuade her mother to 
remain late at theatre or party, or at 
the Bois de Boulogne, Finally, she 


thought him a hero, because' hd had 
fought two or three creditable dhels. 
But what^ completed’ his triftmph, 
was the description of a certain car- 
riage, to be built after a plan of his 
own, and in which lie was to drive 
Julio, as soon as she consented to be- 
come Madame de Chaverny. 

“ A few months of married life, and 
Ohavemy’s good qualities had lost 
much of their merit. lie no longer 
danced wdth his wife — that of course. 
Jlis funny stories had long been 
*thrice told. He complained that balls 
lasted too late ; at the theatre he 
yawned ; the custom of dressing for 
the evening he found an insufferable 
bore. Laziness was his banc ; had 
he endeavoured to please, perhaps he 
would have succeeded, but the least 
exertion or restraint was torture to 
Him, as to most fat persons. He* 
found it irksome to go into society, 
because there the manner of one’s 
reception depends on the clTorts one 
makes to please. A rude joviality 
suited him better than refined amuse- 
ments ; to distinguish himself amongst « 
persons of a similar taste to his own, 
he had only to talk and laugh louder ’ 
than his companions — and that he did 
without trouble, for his lungs we# 
remnrkalfly vigorous, lie also prided 
himself on drinking more cli^mpagno" 
than most men coukl support, and on 
leaping his liorse over a four-foot wall 
in tniq, sporting style. To these vari-i^ 
ous accompJishnlciits lie was indebted 
for the friendshi]) and esteem of the 
indefinable class of beings known as 
‘young men,’ who swarm upon. our 
boulevards towai’ds eight In the even- 
ing. Shooting parties, country exciir- 
sions, races, bachelors’ dinners and 
suppers, were Iiis favourite pastimes. 
Twenty times a-dayhe declared, hiiu-'^ 
self the happiest of mortals ; and when 
Julie heard the declaration, she cast 
her eyes to heaven, and her little 
mouth assumed an expression’ of in- 
describable contempt.” * ' 

Wo» turn to another of M. M^ri- 
mdc’rt books, in our opinion his beat, 
an historical romance, entitled 157^^ 
a “ Chronicle of the Keign of iDharlea 
the Ninth.” “ In history,” days 
the author in his preface, “ I citfh 
only for the anecdote," and prefer 
ttiose in which I fancy I disebver H 
true pictui^e of the manners and oliar- 





actevB of .a^particulai* pii^'iod. Thk m 
Mi u very elevated taste ; bitt t ^ym^ 
lOy ahaiue, that 1 would willingly 
rgiyjB the whole *of Xhuqydides for an 
authentic memoir of Aapasia, or of 
caie of Feiicled^ slaves. Memoirs, the 
ihmiUar gossip of an author with his 
reader, alone supply those individual 
portr^ts t^at amuse and interest 
me. It is not from Mezerai, but 
Montlue, Brantoino, D'Aubign^V 
Tavannes, La Noue, <&c., that one 
forms a just idea of the Frendi of the 
sixteenth century. From the 8tyl6 
of those contemporary authors, wo 
learn .as much as irom the substance 
of tiioir narratives. In L’Estoile, for 
instance, 1 read the following concise 
note. ‘The demoiselle dc Chateau- 
iieuf, one of the king’s mignonnes^ 
before he went to Foland, having 
•espoused, par the Floren- 

tine Antiiiotti, officer of the* gallej^g 
at Mafseillos, and detecting liini iu an 
intri^e, slew him stoutly with her 
own hand.’ By the help of this anec- 
dote, and of similar ones, which 
> abound in Brantome, 1 make up a 
character hi my head, and resuscitate 
a lady of Henry the Third’s court.” 
The “ Chronicle” is the result of much 
faffing and combination of the kind 
here referred to *, and M. Mdrim^e has 
' even b^eii accused of adhering too 
closely to reality, to the detriment of 
the poetical character of his romance. 
®e does not- make his heroes and 
l^eroiues sufficiently perfect, ^or liis 
villains sufficiently atrocious, to suit 
the palate of some critics, but depicts 
them^ as he finds evidence of their 
having existed — ^theii* virtues obscured 
by the coarse manners and loose mo- 
rality, their evimos palliated by the 
^ligious antipathies and stormy 
peUtical passions of a semi-civilised 
age. He declines judging the men 
of the sixteenth century according 
to the ideas of the nineteenth. 
And, with regard to minor matters, 
he does not', like some of bis con- 
temporanes, place in the mouth of 
a Huguenot leader, or a Guisarde 
countess, the tame and dainty phrase 
a^ro]wiato Enough in that of an 
equerry, or lady of the bed-chamber 
at the court of the Citizen King. 
Eschewing conventionality, and fol- 
lowing own judgment, and the 
guidance of the old chroniclers, in 


whose quaint record he ^dolights^ ho 
has mitten one of the best existing 
French l^toricadromanceft. . 

It would have been easy for a less 
able writer than Mdrim^ to'have 
extended the “ Chronique” to tbrico 
its present length. It is not ,a 
complete romance, but a desultory 
sketch of the events and manners of 
the time, with a few imaginary per- 
sonages intindnced. Kovel readers 
who require a regulm* demmmnt will 
be disappointed at its conclusion. 
There is not even a hint of a wedding 
from the first ]>age to the last ; and 
the only lady who plays a prominent 
part in the story, a certain countess 
Diane de Tnrgis, is little better than 
she should be. And yet, if wc follow 
M. Mdrim^,e’s rule, and judge her ac- 
cording to the ideas and morals of the 
age she flourished in, slie was rather 
an amiable and proper s(n’t of person. 
True, slip sets her lovers by the cars, 
and feels gratified when they cut each 
other’s throats: she even challenges 
a court dame, who has taken the pre- 
cedeiKje of her, to an encounter with 
swoiil and dagger, en chemise^ accord- 
ing to the piwailing mode amongst 
the raffine&^ or i>rofessed duellists of 
the time; and she writes seductive 
billets-doux in Spanish, and gives 
wicked little suppers to the liaiidsonie 
cavalier on whom her afthetious are 
set. But, on the other hand, she goes 
to mass, and confesses, and does her 
best to save her Huguenot lover’s 
body and soul, and obtain the remis- ■ 
sion of her own sins by converting 
him from his heresy. So that, as 
times went in the year 1572, she was 
to bo reckoned amongst the righteous. 
The liandsomo heretic, in whose pre- 
sent safety and future -salvation she 
takes so strong an interest, is one 
Bernard dc Mergy, who has come to 
Palis to take service with the great 
chief of his co-religionists, Admiral 
Coligny. His brother, George de 
Mergy, has descried the creed of Cal- 
vin, and is consequently in higli favour 
at the Louvre, but under the ban of 
his father, a stem old Huguenot offi- 
cer, who will not hear the name of 
his renegade son. Bernard, whilst 
regretting his brother’s apostasy, does 
not deem it necessary to shun his 
society. On ihe road he has been 
cqjoled or robbed of his ready cash by 
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a and his good horse 

haS' b«w j'Stolott by one 'Of the hordes 
of Germalt^lanzkiiecbtSj whom the 
~ recent civil war had brought to France. 
He reaches Paris with an empty 
pnrso, and is not ^orry to meet his 
brother, who welcomes him kindly, 
and siipplioa his wants, but refuses to 
recant, and attempts to justify his 
backsliding. In the course of his de- 
fence he gives an insight into the pre- 
valent corruption of the time, and 
shows how the private vices of great 
political leaders often marred the for- 
tunes of th(?g* pai-ty. 

“ ‘ You wer^f still at school,’ said Dc 
Mergj', ‘ learning Latin and Greek, 
when I first donned tlie cuirass, 
girded the Huguenot’s white, scarf, 
and took share in our civil warsi. 
Your little Prince of Condc, who htl^ 
led his party into so many errors, 
looked after your afiairs when hia in- 
trigues left iiim time, A Ij^ly loved 
me ,* the prince asked me ito resign 
her to him ; I refused, and lie became 
my mortal enemy. From that hour he 
lost no opportunity of mortifying^ me. 

Ce petit prince si joli 

Qui toujours baise sa miguoune,. 

held m j up to tlie fanatics of the 
party as a monster of libertinism and 
irreligion. 1 had only one mistress ; 
and as to the irreligion, — I let others 
do as they like, why attack me? ’ 

“ ‘ I thought- the prince incapable 
of such baseness,’ said Bernard. 

“ ‘ ITe is dead,’ replied hia brother, 
‘and you have deified him. ’7'is the 
w’^a3’’ of the world. He had great 
qualities ; he died like a brave man, 
and I have forgiven him. But then 
he Avas powerful, and on the i)art of 
a poor gentleman like mj^sclf, it was 
guilt to resist him. All the preachers 
and h.ypocrites of the army set upon 
me, blit I cared as little for their abuse 
as for their sennoris. At last one of 
the prince’s gentlemen, to cuny 
favour with his master, called me 
libertine, before all our q^ntains. I 
struck him : we fought — aiiu he was 
killed. At that time there Avere a 
dozen dn^ls a day in the army, and no 
notice taken. In my favour an excep- 
tion was made ; I was fixed upon by the 
prince to serve as an example. The en- 
treaties of the other leaders, including 
theAdmiral, procured my pardon. But 


the prince’s Tsmednr was not yet ap* 
peasedv At thb fight of Jak^neuii,4 
commanded a company: I had*b^ 
foremost in the skirmish ; my cuiraisa 
battered and broken by buHets, 
iriy left arm pierced by a lance, 
showed that I had not spared myself, 

I had only twenty men left, and a 
battalion of the king’s Swiss guards- 
advanced against us. The Prince bf 
epndd ordered me to charge them ; 1 
asked for two companies of miredy, 
sjnd — he called me coward.’ 

“Mergy rose and approached hi,^ ^ 
brother with an expressidh of ^strong 
interest. The Captain continued-r-his 
eyes flashing with anger at the recol- 
lection of the insult : — 

“‘He called me coward before all 
those popinjays in gilt armour who 
afterAvards abandoned him on the 
bifttle-field of Jamac. I resolved 
to die, and rushed iipou the Swiss 
— vowing, if T cscaned with life^ 
never again to draAv ^Avord for that 
unjust prince. Grievously Wounded, 
thrown from my liorae, one of the 
Duke of AnjdH^s gentlemen, B^ville — 
thevmad fellow whom we dined with 
to'-day — saved my life, and presented 
me to the duke. He treated mewolU' 
I Avas eager for A’-engeancc. They^ 
urged me to take scrAdee under my 
benefactor, the Duke of Anjou ; they 
quoted the line — 

Omiie polum foiti patria est, ut piscibua 
aqiior. 

I was indignant to sec the Pro- 
testants summoning foreigners to 
their assistance. But Avhy disguise 
the real motive that actuated me? 

I thirsted for reveiige, and bec£tme 
a Catholic, in hopes of meeting the 
Prince of Comic in fair fight, andj^. 
killing him. A coward forestafflted 
me, and tlie manner of the prince’a 
dentil almost made me fby[,et "my 
hatred. I saw his bloody corpse 
abandoned to the insults of the sol- 
diery ; I rescued it from their hands, 
and covered it with my cloak. I avus 
pledged to the Catholics; I command^ 
a squadron of their cayalry; 
not leave them. I have%appilf%e^ 
able to render some service to„ i^ 
former party ; I have dbne my beat 
to soften the ftiry of religious aninm- 
sities, and have been fortonate emmj^ 
to save several of .my friei^.’ 




0d Bammi^MM et^ « *‘ Ali,* cifed B^vlHer tlife 

CitpttM* G^tfirge, ig^ve iia a 

te3tt. Father Liibin has j^rothbed to 
preach oh any one we propose.’, 

‘ Yes,’ said the monh ; ‘ 'bht make 
haMe. Mart de ma vffif I ougfit tp Bo 
in "file pulpit* already/ 

* Peste I Father Lubin, you swear 
like the king,* cried the Captain. 

»* *“ I bet he would not swear in his 
sermon,’ said B^viHe. 

“ ‘ Why not, if the fancy took me? ’ 
stoutly retorted the Franciscan. 

“ ‘ Ten pistoles you do not.’ 

‘ Ten pistoles ? Done.’ 

“ ‘ B<^vilic,’ cried the Captab\, ‘I gp 
halves in your wager.’ 

“ ‘ No, no ! ’ i*cplied his friend, * I 
will not share the reverend’s mPney ; 
and if he wins, by my faith 1 1 shall not 
regret mine. ' An oath in iiulpit is 
well worth ton pistoles.’ 

“ ‘ They are already won,’ said Fa- 
ther Lubin ; “I begin iny sennon 
with* three oaths. VI/# / Messicuh kn 
Gendlhommes, because you have ra- 
pier on hip, and plume in hat, you 
woidd monopolise the talent of swear- 
ing. W'e ’ivill sec.’ 

“ He left tlie sacristy, and in an in- 
stant was hi his pulpit. There was 
silence in the church. Tlio preacher 
ficanned the crowded congi-egatiou as 
though seeking his bettor ; and when 
he discovered him leaning against a 
column exactly opposite the pulpit^ he 
knit his brows, put his arms akimbo, 
and in an angry tone thus began ; 

“ ‘ My dear Brethren, 

“ ‘ Par la vei tui — par la mortl — 

par le sang ! ’ ■ 

“ A murmur of surpiiso and indig- 
nation interrupled the preacher, or, 
it were more correctly said, filled up 
the pause he intentionally left. 

“ ‘ de Dicu,’ continued the 

Franciscan, in a devout nasal whine, 
‘we are saved and delivered froni 
punishment.’ ' 

“ A general burst of laughter inter- 
rupted him a second time. . B^ville 
took his purse his girdle, a»d 
shook it at the preadier, as an adn^is- 
sion that he had lost.” 

^ The scrpidnpi^ that follows ‘ is , in 

On entermg -the sacristy, Alley character i^th its comipeuicement, 
- 1 - Whilst awy ting its, cpficlusipn, Ber- 

nard de Mo^ in vaih seeks the 
Countess de l^r^is; it only when 
leaving the church that his brother 


/ he owes yoti lus 
Spehdid inethen con- 

M'O^org^^Seat^Bdme^ *^The 

l€^ }s us g(^d as^nath^^ and 
tb is An easy aiidvpl^as^t one. 
ypfidsrl^^tty Madonna r^tis the 
rgit of im courtesafi; Imt 

Bif^ . firaise my'* piety when 
it. My word 
^for it; on vastly better with 

^ than ^ Oeneva. By making 

'^t^inff.sacrMces to the opinions of thp 
I live ns I like. 1 must go to 
n^assr^er^good! I go there and stare 
at pretty women. 1 must have 
^ confeseor---^3ar&few / I have one, a 
Jolly Fi^ciscan and ex-dragoon, who 
for aorown-piece gives me a ticket of 
dmfession, and delivem my billets- 
doux to his pretty penitents into the 
bargeio* Mart dema vie! Vive* la 

“Mergy. could not restmin a smile. 

^ ^ There is my breviary,’ continued 

the Capt^h, throwing his brother a 
richly-bound book, fastened with silver 
eWps, and enclosed in a velvet case. 
*^ch a missal as that is well worth 
your prayer-books.’ • 

• « “ ^rgy ^*ead on the back of the 
voluine, Heure^de la (Jour. 

“ ‘ The binding is handsome,’ he 
saidi disdainfully returning the book. 

“ The Captain srniJed, and opening it 
again handed it to liim. ' Mergy then 
read upon the fii'st page : La vie tres- 
k^rrifiquedu grmd Gargantua^ phre de 
Poniagruel: emnp^see par M. Akofri- 
has, eSi^tracteur de QuintegsenaJ'* 
lliiis, in a single page, docs M. 
M^rimiie place j|kfore us a picture of 
tho times, with their mixture of fana- 
-^pism and irreligion, their shameless 
# -political profligacy and private immo- 
iralUiy. Bernard de Mergy cannot 
prevail with Ids bi'other to return to 
the conventicle: so ho accompanies 
‘ him to mass-^not to pray, but hoping, 
tpobt^ii a glimpse of Madame do Tm*- 
^ whom he has already seen masked 
m.thelJtreef, and whose graceful (brm 
high reputation for beauty -have 
* npressiou on.the imagi- 
vtce in court gallant- 



a Jolly monk, sfir- 
. , ^ ft doaen ybufigrakes, with 

> whom he bandies jokes moro* witty 
than wise. , 





hdir^out tUm. ^piseacorted 
by a yopiag mpa,t of ^Ugbt figuire and 
4^ffe1iuai^o,bii^ay dreaaed wM studied 
a^eg^genecl . Xbis is^eternble Count 
de Comulingps^ tbe aueljdsLt ottbe day, 
tbeicbkf of thos^ who fought 

on every pretext, andpfben on no f^re- 
tcxtatall. Hehadhadnearlyahitndred 
•duels, and a challenge from him was 
hold equivalent to a tlol^t for the 
hospital, if not tq sentence of death. 
^^'Cpmmingcs once sammoned a man 
to thePr(i-aux-Clercs, then the cjtoic 
duelling-ground. They stripped off 
their doublet^, and drew their swonls. 
‘^e you not Bemy of Auvergne?’ 
inquired Cpmminges. ‘ Certainly not,’ 
replied his antagonist ; ^ iny name is 
Villequier, and I am from Normandy.’ 
‘So much the worse,’ quoth Com- 
mingeif, ‘ I. took you fm* another man ; 
but since I liavc cliallenged you, wc 
must fight.’ They fought accordingly, 
and the unlucky Norman wasv killed.” 
Since the death of a Monsieur de 
Lannoy, slain at tho siege of Orleans, 
Madame dc Turgis is witlioiit a lover. 
Oommlnges aspires to the vacant post ; 
his attentions are rather tolerated than 
encouraged ; but he seems detemiued 
that if he does uot succeed, nobody else 
shall, for he has constituted himself her 
constant attendant, and a wholesome 
dread of his fbrmidable rapier keeps 
off rivals. He has sworn to kill all 
who pi’esent themselves. 

By the interest of Coligiiy, whom 
Charles the Ninth affects to favour 
whilst lie plots his death, Bernard 
do Mergy receives a cominissiou in the 
army preparing for d campaign in 
Flanders. He goes to court to thank 
the king, and tho following scene 
passes. 

* ‘ The court w as at the Cli ateau dc Ma- 
drid. The qnecn-mother, surrounded 
by her ladies, waited in her apartment 
for the king to come to breakfast. The 
king, followed by the princes, slowly 
traversed the gallery, in which were 
assembled the nobles and gcntlemeu 
who were to accompany him to the 
<^ase. With an absent air he listened 
to the remarks of his courtiers, and 
made abiiipt replies. When hyjassed 
before tho two brothers, the Cfaptaiu 
bent, his knee, and presented the 
newly-made officer. Mer|;y bowed 
profoundly, and thanked his nm'csty 
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fior the fiivqnrafa^ft'huiii 
earned it. W 

l^ou 6^ whom 
the Adiniral spohp! 

‘Ceorge’s birother? */•-' ; '• \ 'VS '• 
“ ‘'Yes, ^ 

„ “ * Cathie 
“ ‘ l^re, I am a 
^ ‘ 1 ask from idle 

devil tidie me 'lf 1 care of . 

are those who serve me weli.^ • * 
“ And having uttered these 
able words, the king euteised the' 
(jfueen’s apartments. A few momehit 
later, a swarm of ladies s]^ad them- 
selves over the gaHery, as if seat to 
enablq the gentlemen to wait*wltU. 
patience. I shall speak but of one of* 
the beauties of that court, where they 
so greatly abounded; of the Countess 
do Turgis, who plays an important port 
in*tliis histoiy. She wore an elegant 
riding-dress; and had not yet pnt^ on 
her mask. Her complexion, ofdaztling 
but uniform whiteness, contrpted witb 
her jet-black hair ; her well-arched^ 
eye-brows, slightly joining, gave a 
proud expression to her physiogno- 
my, without diminishing its graeefhl 
beauty. At first, the sole expression 
of her blue eye seemed one of diBdaih« 
ful haughtiness ; but When animated 
in conversation, their pupils, dilated 
like those qf n cat, seemed to emit 
sparks, and few men, even of the most 
audacious, could long sustain tlioir 
magical po^ver. 

“‘The Countess dc Turgis -^how 
lovely she looks!’ .mnrmni’ed tho 
courtiers, pressing forward to see her 
better. -Mergy, dose to whom she 
passed, was so stradt by her beauty, 
that he forgot to make way till her 
large silken sleeves rustled against 
his doublet. She remarked his'^O- 
tioii without displeasure, and for a 
moment deigned to fix her magniScent 
eyes on those of the young Protes- 
tant, who felt his cheek g^ow undd* 
her gaze. Tlic Countess, smiled and 
passed on, letting one of her glnveq 
fall befoae our hero, who, still ihotioh*^ 
less and fascinated, neglected to ifidt 
it up. Instantly a fair-hM|hpe<3i 
(it was no other than: 
who ^tood behind Margy^ pushed him 
rudely in passing before mim, jseiseid 
the glove, kidsed it respectfhlly, ai^d 
presented it to Madamff do Thiflsi 
> . 0 ' B 





fST'’ 




" PIMI4 


tune 

L.* 


lt»W4 

slie, very l^ud, th«t 

^ ^clovvnpi spding He must 

Iftiigli^ ^ tlie Ijjyst^mders 
1 ^ w emibarrassmeut of the. 

fs miy ^tber, madAm,^ was 
IStebrge’e quiet reply; ‘he has beeq 
#eee< 4ays at Paris, and, by my ho- 
t is aoib more awkward tluin • 
Xitumoy was^ befoi^ you undertook his 
^e&wuition^’ 

‘VThe Countess coloured slightly* 
unl^nd jest, Captain,’ -she said : 

* Speak not iil of the dead. Give nie 
^Tour hand ; I have a message to you 
ipom a lady whom you have (S- 


lEhe Captain respectfully took her 
hand^ an<^.}ed her to the i*eccss of a 
distant window. Before she i*each<^ 
it, she once more . turned her head to 
look. At Me^. 

/;f* Still dkszled by the appari- 
tion of * the beautiful Countess, whcftn 
he longed to look at, but dared noi, 
Mergy felt a gentle ta{) upon his 
shoudei> He turned and beheld the 
Baron YaUdrouil, who drew him 
aside, to speak to him, as he said, 
without fear of interruption. 

‘ My dear fellow,’ the Baron be- 
gan, ‘you are a stranger at court, and 
are probaidy not yet acquainted with 
its customs ? ’ 

“ Mm'gy looked at him with astp- 
nishment. “ 

. “ ‘ Your brother is engaged, and not 
able to advise you ; if a^eeable to you 
*'I wiU replace him. You have been 
gravely insulted; and seeing you in 
this Pensive attitude, 1 doubt not you 
meditate revenge.’ ^ 

♦ Mi^gevenge? — on whom?’ cried 
reddening to'.tho very white of 

‘ .*» * Wpm yoji^ not just now , rudely 
^sh^ mde by Uttle Conimhiges^ 
witnessed the aimnt, 
to notice it suitably.’ 
f Bui^’ sald^M^gy, ‘ in so crowded 
a lids ^ anoidental push .is 

noiidng veiy 

I M de . Mergyy I ha^e nqt the 
honour hamate with you; but 


year 

and^ba wifii 

iiifl^ as.p«NMil4e ctf 

fbi^veness\afh|Jiii4es. Ido netwisli 
toembftrk yenin atriidqjiAnal^buta^ 
the aante time it is my^ty to tell you 
that Comminges dld.net push you 90 - 
eident&y. He pushet^you, beeauee 
he wished tp insult yon; and if he had 
net push^ you, wouldr still be< 

insulted ; mf, by picking up Madam 
de Turgis’s glove, usurped your 

righW. Tho ^<rve was at your feet," 
ergo It was for you alone to raise and 
return it. And you have, but to look 
around ; you , will see Comminges 
telling the story aud laughing at you.’' 

“ Mergy turned about. Comniingass 
.was siuTOunded by five or sig young 
men, to whom he laughingly narrated 
something wliich they listened to with 
curious interest. Nothing proved 
that his conduct was under dacussiop; 
but at' ihc words of Ms. charitable 
counsellor, Mergy felt his heart aiweil 
with fiiry. 

“‘I .will speak to him after the 
hunt.’ he said, ‘and he shall tell 
me ’ 

“ ‘-Oh ! never put off a good re 80 lu>- 
tion; besides, you offend Heaven; 
much less in challenging your adver- 
sary immediately after the offence 
than in doing it when you have had 
time to reflect. In a> moment of 
initation, which is but a venial offisnee, 
you agree to fight; and if you after- 
wards fulfil yom* agreement, it is 
only to avoid committmg a far greater 
sm, that of breaking your word- 
But 1 forget that you ore a Protestant. 
Nevertheless, nrraugo a meeting with 
him at once. 1 will bring you to-- 
gethcr.’ 

‘ I trust he w'iH not refuae to make 
a fitting apology.’ 

“ ‘ Undeceive yourself, comrade. 
Comminges never yet^aid, I wan 
wrong. But he. is a man of strict 
honour, and will ^veyou evoiy tsatis- 
fection.’ * 

“Mergy mode an effort to supptiess 
his emotion aud aesume an indlfferedt 
air. . , - ’ 

‘Since X kave l^n inaidted;’ he 
said, ‘X must have satlsfacti<m; And 
whatever Mud may be nece^BXuy, I 
shall know; how to insist iqum it;’. 

“ ‘ Well spokeav bmve fetend y 
your bcMneas pldum of 





owaer imm Connniitgeai <mm 
o£ Q9ir Imt Parjtt«jf$H7 

be bpnilBft Ma Made Hght/ea^iiigly; 
He iook vIesaoBS «t Rome of 
bitie/eml PetU*>JeaB wHl fence with 
ham he lengeri^ ^ti^And whilst 4peak- 
ing, Yawhentl attentively watlShed 
the eountei^anee of Morgy, ivho> 
was pale^ bat &oin auger at the 
offence offered him 'rather |^an Irom 
apfirehenskm of its coneeqaences. 

“ ‘ I would willingly be yottr second 
in this affair, bat I take the sacr||paent 
to-morrow, and, moreover, 1 am en- 
gaged to 'M;de Rheincy, and cannot 
draw Word against any but him.’* 

‘ ‘ I th(tnfc you, sir. If necessary, w 

ray brothei' will second me.’ 

•“ ‘ The OaptaiB is perfectly at home 
in these affairs. Meanwhile, I win 
biribqg €oinminges to speak with you.’ 
“ Mevgy bowed, and turning to tlie 
4 i^wall, did his best to compose his 
emintenaiice and arrange wliat ho 
should say. There is a certain grace 
in giving a challenge, which habit 
alone liestows. It was our hero’s 
first affair, and he was a little cii|Jt)ar- 
rassed ; he wasjf less afraid of a sword- 
tiirust tlian of saying something un- 
becoming a gentleman. Fie had just 
succeeded iti- composing a firm and 
polite . sentence, when Baron de Vau- 
dreuil, taking him by the arm, drove 
it oat of his ^ad. 

“ ‘ You desire to speak to me, sir ?’ 
said Oomminges, hat in hand, and 
bowing with an impertinent polite- 
ness, which bronght an. angry flush 
upon Merc’s countenance. . 

*“I hold myself insulted by your 
behaviour,’ the young ProtOstant in- 
stantly repUed, ‘ and I desire satis- 
faction.’ 

“ Vaudreuil nodded approvingly ; 
Oomminges drew himself up, and 
placing his hand on lus hip, the pre- 
scribed p^ture in such cirenmstaneesr 
re|died with much gravity ; 

‘“You constitute yourself demander, 
sir, j^^kos defendant, I have the 

' ' prefer.’ ’ 

C ffK ftes reflected for an instant. 

H at^tlaet* sakdy ' is a- 
gao^Pw6fi|Km, bat' it makes ugly 
wofettds; and. at ear age,’ lieaddfedf, 
with a nite, ^one is not anxieys to 

1... t i iji.iwi'ii i fc 4i.,. .It. .*.11.^1 . . li m iMitih .Ifc. 

.) * It WM a rule with the rdgjEnis net to 
was an old one to terminate. 


befof^ bne^s^ fhistresfi^ 
stmdM comttciihffoe. :The 

And he agaifi smdled, gs he sali, '^1 
cimose rafner asud dafger.' 

*‘* Vefy good,’ said Meigy, andhf 
took a step to dSpai^* 4 * i 
“ ‘ One moment !’ cried. TaifdntUil^ 

‘ you forget the place of meetblg.'’' ' > 

. “‘The Court uses the 
Clcrcs.,’ said Oomminges ; ^andlf Mi 
goiitl^an has ito particular prefer- 
ence- — ^ „ 

“ ‘ The Pre-aux-Clercs — ^be it SO'.’ 

As to the time, I shall not be up 
before eight o’clock, for reasons df ilay- 
o>vn — ^you uuderstaiid — do not sfehp 
at home to-night, and cannot be at 
the Prd before nine.’ # 

‘ “ Let nine bo the hohr.’ ^ . r 
Just then Mer^ perceived the 
Countess de Turgis, who' had left 
the Captain in conversation with 
another lady. As may be supposed, 
at sight of the lovely cause of thiO 
ugly affair, our hero threw into 
countenance an additional apionnt 
‘ of gi*avity and feigue<l indifferenccfi’ ' 

‘ Of late,’ said Vaudreuij, ‘ ft is 
the fashion to light in crimson drawau* 
If you have none, I will* send you a 
pair. They look clean, and do not 
show blood. And now,’ ^continued 
the Baron, who appeared quite in his 
element, ‘ nothing remains but to fix 
upon your seconds and thirds.’ 

•“ ‘The gentleman Is a new comer at 
court,” said Oomminges,* “ and per- 
haps might have difficulty in ffnmng 
a third. Out of consideration fov 
him I will content myself with a 
second.’ 

“ With some difflctilty, Mergy con- 
tracted his lips' into a smile.' ^ 

“ ‘ Impossible to be more courteottfti^ '* 
said the Baron. * It is really a Pjea^^ 
sure to deal with so accommodad^ a 
cavalier as M, de Oomlhinges.’ 

“ ‘ You wifi' require a r^ief of the 
same length as rame^” resumed Oonb- 
mingps; ‘I can recommend ybHf' 
Laurent; at the Golden Sufi^ Rue 
laF^ronnerie; he is the best amkrat# 
in Paris. Tell him yojp^’comtjlpiiiifi 
me,' and he will tre^ yott*w^lWI 
Having thus spoken, lib tuinedliiiM^ 
his heel, and rdoined {lie 
had lately left: : 

commenoe a> new qnaiffSirsaliigftii^ll^ 



. ym acqiitited 

fisoiG^ftgiyiivioUt 
4S«|itttt!rj^ h mt mim-’ 
||j;^ liear liiiai^elf dp6keii'ifc0 in 
‘ ■ )h, * Bd is^feared like fire, 

_ ecia"^ siln^^ lia killed Oahillac ; for 
ISn; whom he kill^ a 

' co^tj^le'lo^^pidfitihs ago; he did not get 
^*0111.6 by thatti St Michel waa 
fpftartiotilaTly Bkilftil, whilst Ca-> 
hfnoo alr^y stain five or six 
anta^omHsv' without receiving a 
^cra^ch. He harl studied at Naples 
under Borell!, and it was said tliat 
f^ansac liad bequeathed him the 
lieferet thrust ^with which he did 
so much haring To bo sure,* -con- 
tinued the Baron; as If to himself, 
Oanillac had pillaged th<} church at 
Auxeire, and trampled on the cop- 
secratbd wafers : no wonder he was 
punished.* 

** Mergy, although far from amused 
by: tide conlrersation, thought himself 
'bdhnd 4b edntinue it, lest a suspicion 
olfonsivo, to his courage should occur 
to YaudretfU. 

^ ‘ Fortunately,’ he replied, ‘ I have 
piUaged no Church, and never touched 
a consecrated ivafcr in my life ; so 
I have a risk the loss to rnli.’ 

“^Another caution. When you 
etbss swords with Comminges^ bcw^arc 
of one of his feints, wliiali' cost ('ap- 
taln Tomaso liis litb. He cried out 
that the point of his sword was broken. 
Tomaso instantly guarded his head, 
expecting a. out ; but Comtninges’s 
sword w^as peiieet enough, for it 
entered^ to Within a foot of the hilt, 
Tomaso’s breast, which he had ex- 
posed’, not anticipating a thrust. But 
you fight* with rapiers, and there is» . 
lessdangei^’ • 

‘ I will do iny-best.’ 

‘ ^ * Ah ! one thing more. - Choose a 
4nggo*''With a strong l^ket-hilt; it 
ifi^^ry ; useful to parry; 1 owe this 
isiear on my left hand to having .'gone 
btt one day without a poniard, young 
Thlia^ahdinySelf ba«l aquatrcl, and 
wanb of a dagger, I nem’iy lost 

i,H wm he wouhded?’ inquired 

> L kBlud Itim, to a vow I 

,;;iaMe to jSt ktariee, my Have 

abme li|k6&! and lint about ybu, it can 
<'^40 is not always l^ed 


outright. Ton will do weE abK> 
have yonr sword placed on thb altar 
during mass; But yop are a 
tant. ) Yet .anothbi* woed^ v l>o not 
make it a point of honour not , to re« 
treat; on the contfihy, keep him 
men4hg^ he is short-winded; exliaust 
his brci^i, and, wheui^iiCiu find your 
opportunity, one good thrust in* the 
breast and^^our man is down.’ / 

♦‘There is no sayiqg how long the 
Baron would have continued his 
valutfe ‘advice, had not a gresi; 
sounding of horns announced that 
the King was about to^ta^e horsq. 
The door of the apartment qpened; 
and his Majesty and the Queen- 
mother '^matie their appearance, 
equipped for the chase. Captain 
George, who had just left his lady, 
joined his brother, and clapped him 
joyously on tlie shoulder. 

“ ‘ By the mass ! ’ he cried, ‘ tliOut#' 
art a* lucky rogue I . Only see tliis 
youngster, with liisf cat’s mustache,; 
he has but to show himself, and ail 
tiie ladies are mad after him. The 
handsome Countess has been tuUung 
about you for the last; quarter of an 
hour. Come, good courage I . Dur- 
ing the hunt, keep by her stirrui^ and 
be as galLufii as you can. But what 
the devil’s the matter with you ? Are 
you ill? You make as long a faco as 
a preacher at the stake. Morhlml 
cheer up, man I ’ , - 

“ ‘ I liave 110 great fancy to hunt 
to-day,’ said Bernard; ‘and 1 would 
rather — r-^’ » 

“ ‘ If you dq not hunt,’’ whispered 
Yaudreuil, ‘XJomminges will tbhik 
you m afraid:’ - • , * 

“ ‘I am ready,’ saidMei’gy, paasipg 
his hand across his bijiriung brow, and 
resolved to wait till after the hunt to 
inform, hia brother of his a^ventun^. 
♦What disgrace,’ thought he, ‘if 
IVIadame do Tiirgis suspected mo of 
fear if she suppoBod^that the idea of 
an * approaching . duel prevented my 
enjoying the chase.’ 

Daring tho^unt, Bern^'d 
not from the si(jc*0f.tlic Countess, w:ho 
accords him various marks jjf favour, 
and fina,Uy dismisses ,Gomjminges>‘whd 
has.al^ aborted 

d’rjjefo rido withdior nqw ladpitfer. Slio 
well knows that a duel is ik j^^ind, 
aud .dregfls. it,, |or^ >hke. 

Hopeless of fiis 
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the combat, she tries at 

ioait to ' save his soul, and mokes a 
bold attempt at his convorsion. . But 
eu* that head he is deaf even to her 
voice; Baffled j she essays a compro- 
misfe. \ 

“ ^You heretics have no fhith ih re- 
lics? ’ said Madame do Turgis. 

^ “Bernard smik4* 

“ ‘And you think yourselves defiled 
by tonching tlicm?’ she continued. 
‘Yon wohld not carry one, 'as we 
Bofuait Catholics are wont to d#iV * 

“ ‘ Wo hold the custom useless, to 
•say the least.’ 

“‘Listen. A cousin of mine once 
attached h relic to his lioiiud’s neck, 
and at twelve paces fired at the dog 
an arquebusc charged vith slug's.’ 

“ ‘ And the dog was killed ? ’ 

‘ Not touched.’ 

“ ‘ Wonderful! I would fain possess 
such a relic.’ 

“ “Indeed ! — and you would carry 
it?’ 

' “ ‘ Undoubtedly — since the relic 

saved the dog,' it W'ould of course 

But* stay, is it quite certain iljat a 
heretic is as good as a Catholic’s dog? ’ 
Without listening to hirg, Madame 
de Turgis hastily unbuttoned the top 
of her closely f iting habit, and took 
from her bosom a little gold box*, very 
flat, . suspended by .a black ribbon. 
‘Here,’ she said, — fyou promised to 
wear it. You shall return it me one 
day.’ 

“ ‘ Certainly. If T am able.’ 

“ ‘ But yon will take care of it? No 
sacrilege ! Yoit will take the greatest 
care of it I ’ , 

“ ‘ 1 have received it from yon, 
madam.’ 

“ She gave him the relic, and he 
hung it round his neck. 

“ ‘ A Catholic woUld have thanked 
the hand that bestowed tlie holy 
talisman.’ ' ' 

^ ^ “Mergy seized hdr hand, aiid tiied 
' to' raise it to his lips. 

“ ‘ No, no;! it is too late.’ 

* ‘ Say not so ! Remember, I may 
never again have auch fortune.’ 

‘i‘T^e off my glove;* said the lady. 
Wiifljsft obeying, Iffergy tlmught he 
fdt a slight prSsure. , Hehnpfinted 
a bailing kiss on the white and beau- 
tlM liand.” . ; ’ . 

. Fr$ink and free, were the datnes of 
the ulntli . Cltarlos^s court. Faithless 


in tht vlrthes of the relic; 
exeW by thaflcEvdity <jf 
and by the pi^efbreitce thd^^kmutn^ 
has showu.him, Which has given U&4 
tciifi)ld value in his eyes^ Mevgy 
an agitated andsloepless uight.^ Wlm 
the Louvm clock strikes eight, 
brother enters his apsrtnmnt, 
ing the necessary weapons, ai^ vaiiu^ 
endeavouring to conceal Ms sadhw 
and anxiety. Bernard examines !tl£ 
Sword and dagger, the inanufactui^e^bf 
Jthe famous Luno of Toledo.” 

“ ‘ With such, good arras,’ he said, 
‘ I shall surely be able to defend my- 
self.* Then showing the relic given 
him by Madame de Tiirgia, and which 
he wore coircoaled 4n his bosom, 
‘Here too,’ he added with a smile, 
‘ is a talisman better than coat ef 
ipail agAiiist a sword- thrust.’ 

“‘Whence haVc you the bauble ?’ 

“ ‘ Guess.’ And the vanity of ap- 
pearing favounid by the fair, made 
iiim for a moment forget both Cpm- 
ininges and the duelling sword tlml 
lay naked before kira. • 

“ ‘ I would wager tliat craay Coun- 
tess gave it you ! May the devil 
confound her and her box ! ’ . r , 

“ ‘ It is a relic for protection in to- 
day’s encounter.’ 

“‘She had Mittcr have worn liei 
glovqs, instead of parading her fim 
white fingers.’ 

“ ‘ God preserve nic,’ cried Mergy 
blushing deeply, ‘from believing ii 
Papist relics: But. if 1 fall to-day, J 
would have her know that I died wltl 
' this upon my heart.’ ’ 

’ “ ‘ Folly ! ’ cried the Captain, skinig- 
giiig Ills shoulders. ‘ . 

“ ‘ Here is a letter for my mofher, 
said Mergy, his voice slightly ti'emu- 
Ions. George took it without aW^ord. 
and apxiroachiug. tlie table, opened f 
small Bible, and seemed busy reatdiiif 
whilst his brother completed , 
toilet. On the first page that ofS&m 
itself to his eyes, ho read these worth 
. inrhis motlicr’s handwriting ; ‘ lat Maj 
1549,1ny son Bernard was' bom. Ll^d 
^conduct him in thy ways! Lii^ 
shield him fi*om all harm 1 ’ 
bit" his lip violently, «nd tMw dbfi 
the book. Beraaldobseivcd ^^y^ 
tiire, and imagining thataOme J^feiit 
thongbV. h^d comcJjitb 1% 

' hdUdv he gravely f^ok 
put it in an embradom^ snic 



‘ & is my mother’s Bible,’ lie said. 
Gaptaiu placed the ai^aitmeiat, 
iHftt made ao reply." 

to the establisliedrnle in 
$ibh oases a rule laid down for the 
* espedal belmof, benefit, and aecommo- 
^ dation of romance writers — the hero 
of a, hnndi-ed duels Ihlls by the maiden 
swprd of th€ tyro, who cscaiMis witli a . 
BHght woTitid. .So Signal a triumph 
maltes the reputation of 'Mefg.y. IIii| 
wtmd healed, and all danger of per- 
seattlmi bj'' the poiveiful family of 
0 omitiinge 8 at an -end, he reappears 
at court, and finds that ho hai^ m some 
sort inherited the respect and consi- 
deration foimerly shown to his defunct 
rival. Tlie poUtoncss of the rajfmes 
is as overpowering as their envy is ^ 1 ' 
concealed; and, as to the^b^idies, in 
those days the character of a success- 
ful duellist was a sure passport to 
their favour. TJie raw provincial, so 
lately unheeded, has but to throw his 
handkerchief, now that he has dabbled 
it in blood. But the only one of these 
^ 'sanguinaiy stdtanas on whom Morgy 
bestows "a thought, is not to be found. 
In vain does he seek, in the crowd of 
. l)€anties wdio court his gaze, the pale 
check, blue eyes, and raven hair of 
Madame dc Turgis. Soon after the 
duel, she had left Taris for one .of her 
coimtry seats, a departure attributed 
“ by the charitable to gi-ief at the death 
of Comminges. -Mergy knows better. 
Whilst laid up with Ids wound, and 
conceajpd- in the house of an old wo- 
maa, half doctress, half, sorceress, he 
detected a masked lady, whom he re- 
cognised, as I)e TurgiSf ptnfonning for 
his euro, with the assistance of the 
witel^ certain my stOTOus incantations. 
They had procured Comminges’s 
swc«cd, and rubbed it with scorpion 
o 41 J ** the sovereigu’st thing on earth" 
to boai the wound the wefqion had in- 
Anil there was also a melting 
wisk ngure, intended as a love 
and #oin all that ^sed, 
Bernard couM not doubt 'that the' 
CfOfUjitesRhad set her affections on him. 
So be^'waits patiently, ^and one morn- 
ing, wMlst his brother is reading the 
¥ie trfes^hori!^^ de Pantagfnd," 
a^he hhbs^lf is takinf aguitar lei^n 
£ 4 ^ VkitboUa, a 

Ibiinkled dUennallrlnsrs him a scented 


note, dosed ^vith a gdd tteeM, Anri 
a large jgreem seal, bearing* d Cupid 
with fin^ on lips, and the Spaiimsli 
word, CaUad^ enjoining* silence. 

' 11310 best picture of *th'o massacre of 
St Bartholomew we have read In a 
book of fiction, is given by M. M^ri- 
mde, in small compass and without 
unnecessary horrors. Less than a 11 
hour before its commeft cement, the 
Countess informs her lovcr.of the fate 
reserved for him and all of his faith. 
She urgcfs and implores him to abjure 
his heresy ; he steadfastly refuses — and 
she, her love redoubled liy Ins coursi- 
geons constancy, conceals him from 
the assassins. In the disguise of a 
monk, he escapes from Paris, ahd 
makes hia w^ay to La Rochelle, the 
last stronghold of the persecuted Pro- 
testants. Op the road," he falls ^iii 
with another refugee, the \amknecht 
Captain Dietrich llonistein, similarljr 
disguisedumd bound to the same, place, 
'riierc is an (‘.xccllfent scone at a 
country inn, whore four rntfians, tlicii* 
hands Veeking with Protestant blood, 
compel the false Franciscans- to bap- 
tise a pair of pullets by the names bf 
cart) and perch, that they may not 
sin by eating fowl on Friday. Mergy 
at last loses patience, and breaks a 
bottle over one of their heads ; and 
a fight ensues, in which the bandits 
arc ‘worsted. Tlio two Huguenots 
reach J.<a Rochelle, which is soon after- 
wards besieged ly the king’s troops. 
In a sortie, Bernard forms an amlms- 
cade, into which his brotlier nntbi’tu- 
nately falls, and receives a ntorial 
w ound. Taken into La Rochelle, he 
is laid upon a IxmI to die ; and; refusing 
the spiritual assistance of Catholic 
priest and Protestant minister, he 
accelerates his death by a drangiit 
from IIonistcm% wdno fiask, and 
strives to comfort Bernard, ‘ who is 
frantic with remorse. - / 

“ Hb again closed his eyes, but 
soon re-opened them and said to 
:Mergy : ‘ Madame de Turgis bade the 
assure you bf her love;.’ He smiled 
gently. These were his last words. 
In a quarter of an hour he dfed, with- 
out appearing^to suffer mneh. A few 
minutes ' later BevMc expired ih thb 
arms of the monk, who 
declared that he had distinctly heard 
in the air the cries of joy of the ahgels 
who received i^e sour of the nenU^t; 
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, wkilstoabierraneonsdemon&re&ponded 

witli a yell of-triumph ^ they bore 
away the aplrltual part of Captaia 
<5«oi:ge.” • , . . 

*‘It is to fee seen ia any history* of 
France, how La?l!7^Que kft La Rochelle, 
dlsgnsted with civil wars and tormen- 
ted bj his ^ipnscience, which re- 
proached him for beai'ing anas against 
hij^ king'; how the Catholic, army was 
compeUted to raise the siege, and how 
the fom*th peace was made, soon 
followed by the death of Charles IX, 
Did Mergy console himself? Did 
Diana take another lover V I leave it 
to the.decisiou of the reader, who thus 
wdU end the romance to his own 
liking.’* 

By his countrymen, M. Merimtic’s 
short tolee are the most esteemed of 
his writings, lie produces them at 
intervals much too Long to please the 
(Miditor and readers of the periodical 
in which they have for some time 
appeareil, — the ^ible and excellent 
llevue flcs J)cux Mondes. Once in 
eighteen months, or two years, he 
throws a few pa.^^es to the ppblic, 
whicli, like a starved hound to whom 
a scanty meal is tossed, snails eagerly 
at the gift whilst growling at tiie nig- 
gardliness of tiuj gjvcr : and tluj 
publisher of the llevue kuQWs that he 
may safely print an extra thousand 
copies of a number containing a novel 
by fcrosper Merimec. Now and then, 
JVL Mci'imde comes out with a criti- 
cism of a foreign book; His last was 
a review of G rota’s Greece,” anti he 
has also written, a paper uu “ Borrow’s 
Spanish Rambles.” . A man of great 
erudition and extensive travel, he is 
thoroughly master of many languages, 
and, in writing about foreign countries 
and people, steers clear of the absurd 
blunders into which some of his con- 
temporaries, of respectable talents and 
attainments, not imfrequently .faH|^ 
liis Rnglisli officer and lady in 
Oolomba are excellent ; very difterent 
fVOm the absm’d caricatures of Englisli- 
men one is accustomed to see in 
French novels. He Is equally tnith- 
ful inhis Spanish ehai'acters. A gi'cat 
lover of things Spanisli, he has fre- 
quently And still 'Visits, the 

Peninsula. J[al83l he published, in 
the Bi&me de Fkris^ three charming , 
letters from Madrid. The action of 
most d* his tales passes in Spain m' 


Corsica, or the South of France, air 
though he now and then dashes at 
Parisian society. With this he ha» 
unquestionably had ample oppoitunity. 
to become acquainted, for he is,. a 
welcome guest in the bast cir^sof the 
French capital. Still we ‘must hc$e 
there is some flaw in the 
through which he has observed the gSy 
world of Paris. The ‘ * Vase KtrosqueJ’ 
is oneof his sketches of modem ^Treneli 
lifO)' in the styl^f the ‘^].)oublo Me*- 
prise,” but bBer. It is a most 
amusing and spirited tale, but uupe- 
cessarily immoral. Had thehermno 
bcxni virtuous, the interest of the story . 
M^ould ill no way have sulierod, so tW 
as wc can see ; and that which aUaches. 
to her, cas a charming and uiihai^y 
woman, would have bdon augmentOiL 
This opinion, however, would be 
scoffed at on the other side of the 
Channel, and set down as a piece of 
English prudery. And perhaps, in- 
stead of grumbling at M. Merimeo 
for making the Countess Mathikle ihe 
mistress of Saint Clair — ^^vhich nothing 
compelled him to doir-wo ought, 
thankfully to acknowledge his mode- 
ration ill coidxmting himself with a ^ 
qiiiot iutvigne between umnancied 
liersons, instead of favouring us uith 
a flagrant case of adultery, as in the 
“Double Misprise,” or initiating ns „ 
into the very profane raysteries.of 
operatic fi^'antes^ as in Arsine 
piiUlot.” Even in France, Where ho 
is so greatly and justly admired, this 
last tale was severely censui'ed, 
bringing before the public eye^asea 
of society that ill ,boai* the^ lights 
Fidelity to life in his scenes and 
characters is a high quality iu an, 
autlLor, ami one possessed in Av high 
degree by M. Mdrinwjc; but ho has 
been sometimes too bold and cynical 
i]i the (‘Jioice and treatment of»his 
subjects. “ La Partie dh 
fuid L' EnUivefnefit de la 
are ' amongst his hap|)iest efFoii;s* ' 
Both are especially remai'kabh) for.,,, 
their Iftrse aiiU vigorous style. . 
have been prodigal of extracts 
“ Charles IX.” — for it is a greatfavew* 
rite of oursr-and, although well know# 
and much esteemed by all 
readers of French novels, it is hllbn^tih« 
ive beiieye, nntrapsiated into 
But we shall stUl msdLo room ^ 



of reoommendatioi^ be changed bis 
ituuioei^ and spobe a few obliging 
woidSr ' He presented me to my cap- 
tabif.wbo had jnsiy^turiied irom a 
^reeonpolssapce; Tfflieaptaiu, whom 
S had little opportunity to become ae- 
:qi|fiinted with,, was. a tall dark man, 
jof hard and repulsive physiognomy. 
He had been a private soldier, and 
bad won bis cross and his epaulets on 
the battle-field. His voice, hoarse 
and weak, contrasted strangely with 
bis gigantic stature. Th^ told me 
^he was indebted for this siugufar 
voice to a /'bullet' that had passed 
completely through Ids body at Jena. 

On. hearing that 1 came from the 
^school.at Fontainbleau, he made a 
wry face,, and said, * My lieutenant 

died yestm-day.’ lunderatood that 

be meant to say, * You are to replace 
Idm, and you are not able.’ A sharp 
word rose to my lips, but I repressed 
it. 

" * “ Jbe mOon rose behind the redoubt 
oi Cheverluo, situate at twice cannon- 
shot from our bivouac. She was large 
:and red, as is common at her rising ; 
but that night she seem^ to me of 
es^traordiiiaiy siae.. For an instant 
tlto lfiack outline of the redoubt stood 
^oatajmiust the moon’s brilliant disc, 
JiesemBlmg the cone of a volcano at 
4he fluent of aieueriiptiom 
,r?^An old soldier who stood near 
• mb, noticed the colour of the moon. 
f Bbe is vety red,’ he said; ^ ’tis a sign 
that yon famous redoubt will .cost us 
was, always superstitious, 

. idiis augury, just at that moment, 
n#eoted me. I lay down, but could 
, fnot ^rieep^ I got up and walked 
ewte time, gazing at the |m- 
mnnse^ line fires covering the 
heights boyond the vijjflgeof Clm- 

\ suffi- 

dent«o^ed by the, fresh nig^it atr^J 
the * fire^ . wmpped myself 
caiThfoUy iU; my .iBloak. my 

Mtye<sv bo{fing: tomhopen thesn ^tUl 

^ (deyli^t. But sl^p shunned me, Jh*- 


pital, carelessly treated hy<ign<n'ant 
surgeons. *All that 1/ bad heard .of 
siu'gical operations i^turned to my 
memw- heart beat, vioieutiy; 
and mcclianicaUy 1 ai^ranged, ak a 
species of cuirass, the handkci'chief 
and porttblio that 1 carried* in t)m 
breast, of my unifi>nn- X was over- 
whelmed by fatigue, and continually 
fell into a doze, but as often as I did 
so. Some sinister idea awoke me with 
• a start. Fatigue, however, at last got 
the upper hand, and 1 was fast asleep 
when the I'eveille soiiiided. Wo 
formed up, the roll was caUcMl, then ♦ 
arms wes‘e- piled, and according to all 
appearance the day was i to pass 
quietly, 

Towai’ds tliree o’clock an hid-dte- 
canip anived with an order. We I'O- 
sumed our anus ; our skirmishers 
spi*ead themselves over the plqiu ; we 
followed . slowly ; and in ^ twenty 
minutes wo saw the Kussiaii pickets 
withdraw' ,to the indoubt. A battery 
of artillery took post ou. our right 
hand, another on our. left, but botli 
considerably in advance. . They opened 
a^ vigorous fire upon the enemy, who* 
replied with energy, and soonftiie re- 
doubt of Cheveiino disappeared behind 
a cloud of smoke; 

“ Our regiment was almost piH>- 
tected from the Russian fire . by a 
ridge. Their bullets, which seldom 
came in oitr direction — for they pre- 
ferred aiming them at the at^tiUery — 
passed over our Ae^, or at most sent 
earth and pebbles in our faces. .. 

- “ When we had received the order 
to advance, my captain looked at me 
with an attention vn^jeh made me 
pass my hand two or three, times ov^ 
niy ypung mustadie, in the most car 
vaiicj: manner I could assume^^ 7 felt 
no feai\ save that of being thought to 
feel it^'. These harml^s chnnotiTbldla 
contribatetl to maiatam.mo In: my 
heroic calmnesS4 ..My vapityttoldme 
that 1 ran a ncal danger^ si^; Ji was 
under fire of a battery.; I en^- 
chanted to feel myseV so much at my 





I tbouglit with what plea- 
sore J sfionld narrate tita tsaptare of 

toe I'^kloubt of Cfieverino in toe 
(Si Ijbdtoic de B— , 
Rftfede Provence. 

^The cotond passed along the front 
of onr company and spoke to me. 
‘‘Well!’ he said, - ‘yon ivill see shari) 
work' for yoiH* fii^fc affair.’ 

^ sniiied most martially, and 
Imished my Coat-sleeve, on w^ich a 
ball, fedlen about thirty jjaces from 
me, had sent a little dnst. 

' “ft seems tlic Russians perceived 
how small *wasr the effect of . their 
round shot, for they roplswed them by 
sheHs, whlcti could reach us better in 
the hollow where we were iiosted. A 
tolerably largo fragment of one of 
these knocked off my shako and killed 
a mail beside me. 

“ ‘ I congratulate you,^ said the cap- 
tain, as I picked up my shako. ‘You 
are safe for to-day.* I knew the*mili- 
taiy superstition which holds the 
iiiaxiin M?n bis in idem to be as appli- 
cable on a battle-field as in a court of 
justice. I proudly replaced my shako 
on my head. ‘ An unceiemonions way 
of making people bow,’ said I, as gaily 
as f could. Under the circumstances, 
thitf pool* joke appeared excellent. ‘I 
congratulate you,’ repeated the cap- 
tain; ‘ you will not be hit again, and 
to-night you will command a com- 
pany, for 1 feel that my turn Is coming. 
Every time I liave been wounded, 
the officer near me has received a spent 
ball, and,’ he added in aiow voice, and 
almost ashamed, ‘ all their iianics be- 
gan with a r.* 

“J affected to laugh at sucli super- 
stitions. Many would have done as I 
did — many would have been struck, as 
I wa4, by these prophetic words. As a 
iHw recruit I understood that I must 
keep my feelings to myself, and always 
appear coldly intrejud. 

' “ After half an hour the Russian ffro 
sensibly slackened; then we emerged 
ff'bm oor^ cover to march against the 
redoubt. 0!ur regiment was cofimosed 
of three battalions. The second was 
clntrged to take tlio i^oubt in ffank 
on the* side of the gorge; the two 
others w^e to delh^r the asOatdt. 1 
WAS iiiiihe thhrd'battaliou. * 

' appealing from behind the soft 

of fidge tbalt bad, protected uS; we 
WPO received by ecvoral vollej^ of 


musketry, wliich dul* Uttlo harm la 

onr ranks. The whistling of tljjO bBl- 

Jets surprised me : I tamed my W 
aevwal thus meaning thejoba 
of my-coiuradcs, to whom the noiso 
was more familiar. ‘ All tUu^ Ceur 
sidered,’ said 1 to myself, ‘ a battle is 
.not such a teiirible tiling.’ * ■; 

“We advanced at storming 
preceded by skirmisher. Suddenly 
the Russians gave three hiiivas,' Very 
distinct oneSf^and then reniairted 
silent, and witnoujt firiirg. ‘ I don’t 
like that silence,’ said my captain. 

‘ It bodes us little good.’ 1 thought 
onr soldiers rather too noisy, and I 
could not help internally comparing 
the tumultuous clamour with the hn- 
posiiig stillness of the enemy. 

“ We rapidly attuined the foot of 
the redoubt : the palisades had l>een 
broken, and the earth ploughed by 
our cannonade. With shouts of 
* VkeC^Empereurr louder than might 
have been expected from fellows who 
liad already shouted so much, our 
soldiers dashed over the ruinsv 
“I looked up, and never shall T 
forget the spectacle I belield. The 
great mass of sinoko had arisen^ and 
hung suspended like a canopy twenty 
feet -above the redoubt. Through a 
gray mist were seen the Russian 
grenadiers, erect behind their haJtf- 
demolishcd parapet, with levelled 
arms, and motionless as statues. 1 
think 1 still see each individual soldier^ 
his left eye riveted on us, tho right 
one liklden by his musket. ' Ih An 
embrasure, a few feet from uj|^ Stood- 
a man with a lighted fbse ia Ms kftnd- 
“ 1 shuddcml, and thought my la^t 
hour was come. ‘ The dance is going 
to begin,’ Cried my captain. ^ ‘Goe^l- 
night.’ They wer(^ the last words I 
beard him utter. - . , 

“ The roll of dnims.i*esonndc;dix»tke 
redoubt. I saw the 
sink. 1 shut my eyes, and heard' a 
frightful noise, followed by cries had 
groans. I oi^ened my eyCs smpriaed . 
to find myself still alive. » The : 
doubt was figaiii enveloped in Amohh. 
Dead and wounded men lay all imaaid ‘ 
mCf My captain was etretchedikt'my 
feet-; his head had beoii smaehflii w 
a^eannon'-bMl, audl wiiscovhxed^Wllli 
his blood and brains;^ Of 
oompaity, oalWMsh^ meK- hUl 
were on theii* legs* ■ ' ^ /y v i ; ' 





“A mome&{ of stnpefaetion fol- 
l 0 yfe^ this carnageii Then the colonel, 
putt^ his h£M; on the point of his 
eword, aseendecl the parapdt, crying 

* FiW f J^mperettr /’ He was instantly 
foUoWed'hy aU the survivors. I have 
no dear recollection of* what then oc- 
ciirred. We entered . the redoubt, I 
Ifinow not how. : Tbn^y fought hand to 
hand in the middle of > smoke so 
dense that they could not see each 
diher. I believe I fought too, for my 
aahre was all bloody. At last I hoard 
a 4^out of victory, and, the smoke 
dinalinishing, I saw the redoubt com- 
pletely covered with blood and dead 
bodies.. Altout two hundred men in 
JPranch uniform stood in a group, 
without military order, some loading 
theii* muskets. Others wijniig their 
bayonets. Eleven Russian prisoners 
were with them . 

Omr. colonel lay bleeding on a 
broken tumbril. Several soldiers were 
attending to him, as I drew near — 

* Whore .is tlie senior captain?’ said 
he to a sergeant. The sergeant 
shrugged hk shoulders in a most 
expressive manner. ‘ And the senior 
lieutenant?’ ‘Here is Monsieur^ 
who joined y(5Sterday,’ replied the ser- 
geant, in a perfectly calm tone. The 
colonel smiled bitterly. ‘You com- 
mand in chief, sir,’ he said to me ; 
^Biake haste to fortify the gorge of the 
redoubt with those carts, for the one-, 
my is in force; but General C. will 
aend you a support.’— Colonel,’ said 
1, ‘ you are ba&y wounded.’ — '‘Foutre^ 
mm bker^ but the redoubt is taken.’ ” 

, “^aaTSQen,”M. Merimdo’s latest pro- 
duction, ap^ared a few months since 
ih^ the Eevut des Deux Mondes^ 
which ig^pears to have got the mono- 
pol^of his j>eri, as it has of man}^ of the 
cleverest pens in France. ; “ Oaimeu” 
is a^graceful and anhnated sketoli, in 
atyie afi-briMiant as anything by the 
slime authm— in the character of its 
ineidents less strikingly original than 
some ' Ms mother tales. It is a 

Btory^dP Spanii^ lifo, not in cities and 
In cotirt oi* canp, but in the ^ 
bampea; and the forek, the gipsy 
»of' Seville, the woodland M- . 
vtouae^kad smiiggleris lair. Carmen is 
agl^^ »4mt<)if I^MUiish Esmeralda^ 

without the g^d quahties of 
Hugo’s She has 

no Djali ; iriie is nckier and meieenar^v 


the cpmpanioa of robbers,^ the insti- 
gator of muider. She inveigles a 
yOung soldier from liis doty^leads him 
into crime, deceives bc^ys Inipy 
and finally meets hmr death at- his 
hand. M. Merim^e has been much in 
Spain, and — unlike, .some of his 
countrymen, who appafniitfygQitlu^cr 
with the sole, view of spying outtho^ 
nakedness^ cif the land, and^ ^making 
odious compai^sons^ and who, hi 
their excess of patriotic egotism, 
prefer Versailles to the AJhambra^ 
and the Bal Mabllle to a village 
foMdanffo — he has a vivid perccptioii 
of the picturesque and characteristic:, 
of the couleur loade^ to use ' the 
French term, whether in men or 
manners, scenery or costume, and 
he'einbodios his impressions in pointed 
and sparkling phrase. As an anti- 
quarian and linguist, he unites 
qualities precious for the due appre- 
ciation 0 % Spain. Well versed in the 
Castilian, he also displays a familiarity^ 
w'ith the Cantabrian tongue — that* 
strange and difficult P^ascue?ise which 
the Evil One himself, according to 
a t)rovincial proverb, spent seven years 
of fruitless labour in endeavouring to 
acquire. * And he patters Romani, 
the mysterious jargon of the gitanos^ 
in a stylo no way inferior — so far as 
we can discover — to Bible Borrow 
Jiimeelf. That gentleman, by the bye, 
when next he goes a missionarying, 
w ould find M. Mdirimdc an invaluable 
nuxiliaiy, and the joint narrative of 
their adventaies would doubtless be 
in the highest degree ciuious. The 
gi*ave eaniiestncss of the Briton 
would contrast curiously wiilw the 
lively halt-scofling tone of the witty 
and learned *Frenchmaii. Indeed, 
there would-be danger of persons 
of such opposite ^bmucter falling 
out upon the road, and fighting a 
mortal duel, with the king^ of the 
gipsies for bettle-holder. The prover- 
bial jealousy between persons of the 
same trade might prove another moti^W 
of style. Both are d^ers in the 
romantic. AJid ‘ ‘ Carmen,” .related as 
the personal exi^eriencc of the anriior 
during an archseological tour in. An-, 
dalushi in the autumn of 1880, ie an 
graphic and fasdnatkig as any ebap- 
tors of riie ^at tract-mong^ to- 
inm^kable wanderiiigB, ^ ^ ; i. 
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liOW TO &P1LI> A HOUSE AND I4VE IN IT. 


KO. 

' disposed • of two grand 

categories of mistakes and absurdities 
in,' konse-bnildingi vi^., ligiitness of 
Steneture and badness of material, 
we shall now address om-selve^ more 
particttlarly to. the defeets of AiTaiige- 
ment" and Form, or, as .an architect 
might term it, to the discussion ofPlan 
and EleyatioUk The former task w^as 
ungrateful enough ; for thei’ein yvo had 
to attack the cupidity and meanness, 
and the desire^ for ' show and spu- 
rious display, which is the besetting 
sin of every Englishman who pays 
lK)Oi>rates; but the present under- 
taking is hardly less hopeless, for we 
have to appeal to the intelligence, 
not only of arcldtocts and builders, 
but also of those who commission 
them. * • ' 

Now, there is nolhing drkM\.and 
more unprofitable under the sun, no- 
thing more neaiiy approaching to a 
state of addle, than a builder's brains. 
Your regular builders (and, indeed, 
not a few of ‘you»“ architects) arc the 
soiTiest animals twaddling about on 
two legs ; mere viviliod bags of saw- 
dust, or lumps of lath and plaster, 
galvanised for aiwhile, and fonning 
themselves into strange, uncouth, un- 
reasonable shapes. A mere “builder” 
has not two ideas in bis head ; he has 
^nly one ; l^can draw only one “ spe- 
eilication,” as he calls it, under to- 
femit foims ; he .can make only one 
plan ; he has one set of cornices , al- 
ways in his eye ; one peculiar style of 
panel; one sptjcial cut of a chimne}". 
You may ti*ace liim all through a 
tosfp, or ajcross a county, if his fame 
•exteiida far; ^ dull repetition oT 
the same nption diiaractenses all his 
works. lie served his appreutico- 
shap to old Plthnldine, iu Brick Lane ; 
got the'' Qarpmtey» yctt^-Mecum 
by heart; had a little sma4^teritig of 
drawing tern l>aiih the painter, and 
then np in business to* hi^elf. 
As to Mr^Trian^e the architect, who 
built the grand town^hfdl hert* the 
otfaeivday, in tto new^t style pf 
Egyptian ardiitecture, md copied 


IU. 

two mummies for door-jibsts, and who 
is now putting up tlie pretty little 
Gotliic church for tlie Diocesaai 
Cliuvch - and - Chapel - Building and 
Pew-Extension Society, with an oast 
window from York, and a spire from 
Salisbury, and a west front from 
Lincoln — ivhy, he is the veriest stick of 
a designer that ever applied a T- 
s(iuare to a streteliing-boaid. He Ims 
studied WilkinaLs- Vitruvius, it is true, 
and he has looked all through Hunt’s 
Tudor Ai-chitecture, but his ima^a- 
tion is as poor as when he Ijegan 
them; ho' has never in his life seen 
one of the good buildings he is pirat- 
ing from, baiTing St Paurs^and West- ' 
minster Abbey ; he knows nothing 
finer thaii.^Kegent Street afid Pail- 
Mall; and yet he pretends to bo a 
modern Pafladio. dt will not do, all 
this, sham and parade of knowledge ^ 
wo want a new generation, both of 
architects aiid builders, betbjjje we 
shall. see anything goodarismg m tko 
way of houses — but* as this new pro- 
geny is not likply to spring up within 
a few dfvys, nor even years,, we may 
as well buckle to the task of criticism 
at once, and find out faultSv which 
we shall leave others to mend. 

And, to lay the foundation of criti-- 
cisin in such matters^ once more and 
for ever, let us again assert that good 
common-sense, and a plain straight- 
forward perception of what is really 
useful, and suited to the wants m 
climate and locality, are worth all 
the other pai ts of any ai-chitect’s edu- 
cation. These are the great 
without .which he will take up -his. 
rulers and pencils in vain; wiihonb 
them, 'his ambitious facades and inr 
tricate plans will all come to nothing^ . 
except^ dust and, rubbish* He may ' 
and ce^our like Barry himself;, 
but unless -he has some spmk of tlie. 
genius that animated old Inigen^aiid 
Sir Ohsistopher, some little inkkag 
Wmiam of Wickham’s i^irit llrltbin 
him, some sound knowledge^ ^ tlie- 
fitness andtlm)|»quk6in«ntS 4C tlili^^ 
he bad better thiw down his uastru-* 





xnen^ and giv^ it np ^ a W job;. 
bVlt^jOnly dftufui ,Ui»«Miolf io lasting 

A, modcpie tfegroe of science, an 
ordinajFiIy correct eye, so as to tell 
wl^ch is straigbtest, t{ie letter. I or 
,i|ie letter S, aud,a goQdsliai*e.,ojf plalu 
cojoa^qn-sense— tiiose ai*e the, i-eal 
4|uaa£^tions of all architects, builders, 
and constructots whatsoever. 

< One 'other erroneous idea requires 
txk be upset; "the notion that our 
•naodom, houses, merely because thqy 
am JXicent,, are better built and more 
conyepiont than ancient ones. If 
there be ^no thing more certain 
than another in the matter, it is this, 
that a gcntleniau^s house built in 
1706 , is far handsomer, stronger, and 
.more convenient, than one built in 
d800 ; and not only so, but if it l^ad 
had fair ^lay given it, would still out- 
Ijva the newfn^. one, and give it .fifty 
yesars to bqpt ; — and also that another 
liouee built in 1600, is stronger than 
tha one raised in 1700, apd lias still 
an equ^ chance, of survivorship; but 
that any veteran mansion which 
once witnessed the year ,1500, is 
worth all tlio other three put togc- 
tbev-j:not only for design and dura- 
bility, but also for comfort and real 
elegance. Pick out a bit of walling or 
roofing some four oi^ five centuries 
old, ^ and it would take a modem 
erection Of five times the same solidity 
to stand tlio same'tqSt of ages. 

' Let it not be supposed that our 
ancestors dwelt in rooms smaller, or 
.darker, or smokier, than those we 
now cram oui'selvcs into. Nothing* at 
all of the kind; they knew what ease 
was, better than we do. They had 
glonou^, bay-windows, and warm 
' chimney -comers, and well bung but- 
tcfy Imichcs, and good solid old oalc 
tables, and ^ponderous chairs: had 
thelt windows and doors been only a 
little more ^ir-tight, their comforts 
coaid not have been 'increased. 

Eirst of all, then, with regard to 
the plans , best suited for the^uptr^ 
resid^ices of thet^ncibilky and genti^ 
that kigh-mindod and 
.Id^y giltOd aristooraeiri which is the 
pemdiar ^urnm^^^of this ialaifd, ^ 
ii tldiiw(dld^hoi^t squirearchy, wiilch 
* sliaM bo #e^sbeet*im(d^ of the 
aihnr Ao gents, 

with their ^ephemeral prosperity, 


ha:^b ttitotieptod irotixMMt- 
J&iqe of fhb laiid; ami lia^e 
^tteh;— the plan bf b hoitiS 
Suited for the “3?ino bid \Eingli^i 
Gentleman;^’ and really do fibt 
cai^ to waste bur thtte In cotiidSibiring 
thd convenience and the ' tkslc ’ of 
any that do not rank withWs class of* 
men. It is abSnrd for any of ‘the 
worthy members of that frnly niobie 
and generous class bf ihen, >to to 
erect Vemiiiisccnccs of Italy, or’ any 
other southeni clime, andd their own 
“ tall ancestral groves ” dt liomb, 
here in old England. «, Thby ,havc 
every right in the %vorld to inhabit 
the palaces of Italy, which many' a 
needy owner is glad to find them 
tenanting; they* canifot but admire 
the noble proportlpns, the solid con- 
struction, the magnificent decorations, 
which meet their eybs on every side, 
whether at Genoa, at Verona, at 
Vemee, at Florence, or at Rome. 
But it by no means follows, that what 
looks so beautiful, and is so truly ele- 
gant aiicl suttablg on the Lake of 
Como, will preserve the same quali- 
ties when erected on the banks of 
Windermere; those lovely villus that 
overlook the Val d^ArnOj and where 
one could be content to spend the 
rast of one’s days, with Petrarch and 
Boccaclo, and l)antr3, and, Michael 
Angelo, and Raffaclle, will not bear 
transplanting either to Richmond 
or Mulverh. Thci^climato and the 
sky and the earth of Tuscany and 
Piedmont, are not those of Gloubfes- 
tershlre and. Warwickshire; what 
maybe very harraoniou^in fojrfh'aiid 
colour when contrasted .with tfio 
objects of that country which pro- 
duced k, may h^ve the most ^s- 
agreeablc e^ct, and be CxccssfVely 
iuconveiuent,' in another^ re^bu 
which it ims no relation. Not ^at 
the proportions of styfe 
tion of datail may not be repMucejJ in 
, England, if sutficiqnt tustie m^iqy 
be applied,-^ but that all siiiT0i]p|(^ 
things are out of harihony wlm tho 
very idea, and e^istehceof the bhUdii^.. 
The vegetable world ia;dif[erent ^ the 
^tm^alland internal qpaUties of .t^e 
soil jar with 

ioolong imnsion* An^na^ Iga^fdou 
is nott norHca^u H* an Italian emo ; 
m RnsSish , terrace be* 

to look like on Itidian biic ; those 
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veiy effeists of light and dliadq on? have if he could help it. Tlicfatigno'of 
wluch the a^hitect counted Avhon he lifting the foot in that hot elittiate 
ma^lde pl^ and devationa, arenot was a point of importance^ and' he 
to be attained under an English 6ky. carefully avoided it. The house was 
Xhe house, however closely it n\ay a regular It answered 

be taken from the Ihst PalazzO* its the end proposed. It was commo- 
noble owner lived, in, will only be a dious, it was elegant*^ and. it was 
]^or. -looking, copy after all; and he therefore highly snitablO to the* people 
will wonder, as he paces through its and the.placo. But it does not tjim- 
conddors and hatls, or views it from . fore follow that U ought to be imitated 
eyeiy point ’of the compass pn the in a northern clime, nor indeed in any 
outside, what can be the cause of such latitude, we would rather say in any 
a fi^lurc of his hopes ? Ho hoped for country, except Italy itself. Few 
and .expected an impossibility ; he parts of France and <3cnnauy wonld 
thought to I'j^isc up a little Italy admit of * such ei^ections — sonte por 
in the .niidst of his Saxon park, tions of Spalirand Greece might. In 
Could the cxpei'imont . end in any Greece, indeed, the houses are much 
thing else than a failure? after the same plain, but in Spain Only 

Every climate and every country portions . of the south-eastern coast 
has its own peculiarities, which the would allow of such a stjde of building 
inhabitants are found *to consult, and being considered at all habitabkv 
which all architects ' will do well' to wPlace, then, a Pompeian viila' at 
observe closely before they lay down Highgate or Hampstead —build upm 
their plans. The general arrange- Atrhim witli afl Tmpluvium, add to it 
mnnt, the plan of, a house, will depend a Caldarhun if you please, and a 
upon, this class of cxtcniali circum- Viridarium, too,— Unci OTtme ipiod exit 
stances more than on ' any other ; in um : bnt you will not’ tliereby prb- 
wliile the architectural effect and duceagooddvvclling-house.; ffwfroinit, 
design of tlic elevation will hare an you will have asliow-bdx tit for C(wk- 
intimato relation to the pliysical ap- noys to come and gape at : but nothing 
pearance of the region, to the ideas, else. ’ 

the pursuits, and the liistoiy of its Now, if we would only follow lli'o 
people. ' same’' rule of common sense that the 

Thus it was with tlic ancient Greeks Greek or Roman architect did on the 
and Ronuiha, as wc find their domes- shores of the Pai*theuopcmn Gulf; W^e 
tic life revealed to us at Pompeii. ' Tn should arrive at results, different 
that- delicious climate of Campania, indeed, tmt equally congi-uoiis to our 
where the sun slviiics with a whitening wants, equally roiTCct and barinonions 
and over unclouded, splendour, aim in idea. WJiat is it tluit we want in- 
jwhcrc winter’s frosts may be said to this foggy, damp, and cloudy climate 
be niikno>vn, the great thing wa^nted of ours, nine days out of every 
was ^hfidy coblncss, -privacy, and the Ho we want to* have a spacious colon - 
absence pf all that, might fatigue, nade and a portico to keep dff every 
Hence, in the .aiTangomcnt of the ray of a sun only too ^genial, only top 
Pcfnipelaiv villas, windows were com ^ scoi’chlngV Is the heavens bright 
paxatively* unknown : the rooms were with his radiance -that we ^ould 
lighted from above' : the aperture for endeavour to esca^ie firom his beams ? 
thejight ■whs open to the Sky ; what- "Are we living in an atmosphere Of*> 
evo^' l^ir cbiild lie procul'cd w^s , such high temperature that If We 

g ‘ Is', fcblbhnad^s and "dark pas- could how and then off our own 
rei’C ‘flrsfc-^ratc ai>pendages of a skins for a few minutes,: we, shotild 
able- inah^s ^liiabitaiion.. His be on^ too glad to do so ? 
g apaitmrfnt wiis a dark, recess ^as oiif' own individual sensations 
i^perviouk sun’s rays, lighted ^concemed, ivoiild that tbinghwero 

phly by *th6' artificial glare. lamps, sof but we know fromMtnpieftsaiit 
placed oh Jtlioae elegant htu^delabra, exjKwioncedhat they arc fafotlH^M^. 
whidt htesi by kdmai^ foo -* We; believe that every ;*»akibiiial 

jfltfteysyndbdhity as longas imftativo household'^ will agree 
^i^ sbiaiU exist;' Hb had not if stair- that the tot . thing to be igiiarilGai 
ifl ^H 'Ms house, or be not agadm^t in^^tiiis»(COimtiy.>is < 0 j^^^ 
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aad iAikdlf cbutoe^s. A mm 
can i«ftU}r|»ioyotkatbeposs^^^ 
a thMmghfy w«rfii, dry,, and weU^ 
Mghted hoiiB«i may vnAtQ Mmsetf 
down as a once; a 

favoursd mofrtal, one of Jove’s right- 
)umd mon^ and a pet of all itjie gods. 
He is even in imimnent danger of some 
dfoaciM calamity falling upon him, 
inaamneb as no one ever attains to 
eiKsh. jimheard-of piosperity without 
Iwing' Visited 'by some revei-ae of for- 
tune. He is at the top of the ficMe 
goddess’s wheel, and the least impnlse 
given to one of its many spokes most 
send him down the sDppeiy road of 
larOtible. Nevertheless, though dHh- 
cult to attain, these three points are 
the main ones to aimed at by every 
Bn^sh * buildor and architect ; let 
' him only keep them as the stars by 
which he stee^ra his course, and hV 
will come to a result satisfactory in 
^eend. 

One other point is of importance to 
be* attended to as a fundamental one, 
and ' indeed as one of supcrstruction 
tool. From the peculiarly changeable 
nature of onr climate, .and fixnn the 
provBion that has to be made for 
thoroughly wanning a house, there is 
always a danger of the ventilation and 
the drainage being neglected. Not one 
architect in a hundred ever allows 
such insignificant” points as these 
to disturb jus Teveries. All that he 
is concerned in is his elevation, and 
his neatly executed details ; 'but 
whether the -inhabitants are stifled in 
th^ beds with hot foul , air, or ju'C 
out of their rooms by the titfluvia 
of drains, are to him mere bagatelles. 
No trifles these, to those who have to 
live in the house ; no matter of insig- 
nificanee to those who have an objec- 
ti€^ to t«o too frequent visits of then* 
m^cal attendant. 

> ,, In the first place, then, a gentle- 
nian’S^ country house fwc are Avert- 
ing lyere ii6 eolwitry residences alone — 
to ttrnse in the metropplibatn haunts of 
itten W® shall vsturh hereafter) should 
he tiias1>ugldy warm. Now; oftjoursej 
a man may a fix^lace as big. 
"'aaSoyer’s great range at Orockfbrd’s 
deaa? Omiky’s, before it was 
remrmed^aiii he maybvu'n a saclt 
^ iMiela at^time in it ahAhe nmy 
have one of these In each ' apartment 
and lobby ofdda himise^^ 


wam-betih he w^l thra ho^e of it r 
but it‘ wdulfi^ be. no^ thadles to ' hie 
arehit^ that he kltoakithiis be fiweed 
to enemnmige his pierveycHr of the best 
Wallsehd.^ No : either let< him see* 
that the walls are of a go^d substantial 
thickness — ^none of the thin, hollow, 
badly eet, sham walls of the geheral 
fun of lAlders; but made either of 
sblicf blocks of good ashlar at&m, with 
well-rammed rubble between, -and 
this nibble aghin laid. in an all^pene- 
trating bed of properly sanded, mmtar 
with j^enty of Hiue in^ it, and laid on 
hot, piping, steaming hot, if possible 
— and the joints of the® stones well 
closed with cem^t or putty ; or else 
let the walls be made of tiie I'eal red 
brick, the clay two years* old or more, 
well laid in English* bond, artd every 
brick in its own proper and distinct 
bed of mortar, as carefnlly made as 
before, and the joints cemented into 
the bargaui. Nor let any stone wall 
be less tlian thirty-sjx, nor any brick 
w'^all than thirty inches thick ; whereas, 
if the house exceeds two stories in 
height, some additional inches may 
3 ''et be added to the thickness of ^the 
lower walls. Those mills shall l>e 
proof against all cold," and, if they 
be not made of limestone, against wet 
also. 

“ But all this is horridly expensive f 
wiiy, a house built after this fashion 
would cost three times the amount of 
any one now erected upon the usual 
specifications I ” Of course it would. 
Materials aud'laboui' are not to be 
had gratuitously; but then, if the 
bouse costs tln*ee' times as much, it 
will be^^oith three times more thean 
what it would otherwiie fetch, audit 
will last more than three times aa 
long. ‘‘ But what is the use otf biifid- 
ing for posterity ? what does it inaitter 
whether the house is a good ope in 
timeof thenoxtpossessorb^six? Why 
not ‘ run up ? a buikfing that ^yillh^iWe a 
handsome appearance ill the present, 
my own life-time, smi if my deseen- 
dant wishes for a better one afid; a» 
I warmer one, why let him build 
^fer himself ? Add to whfeh it wlH grow 
so dreAfelfy* old-ikshioned In fii^ 
years he^, t^ it is a hliudrA to 
one if it is not voted a 
puMed down as afi tbb 

estate/^ Bach Is Urn reas^hing tso&iv 

nmnly used when any arctfitScr mbre 
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honesty mim s^li^ntiSc^ md mmt tntiy 
ei^nomioal la Mb ra^sard hr Mb em- 
pMi^ter’smeBllBi TentoiieB to J^couiiai^d. 
1^0 boildiag of a mansion npon prin- 
ciples, and with dimensions, ivMch 
can aWe fMly satisfy tho exigencies 
of his art. Wbtake leave, however,, 
to observe^ that siich ought norto be 
the reasoning of m English nobl^an 
or gentleman. In^ the iirat place', 
what is really erected in a proper and 
legitimate style of architecture, be it 
classical or luedimval, can nevei* 
become dld-fashioned or ugly. *Is 
Hampton Court oM-fashionod and 
ugly? is Audley En^ «o? are Burgh- 
leigh and Hatfield so ? If* they -are, 
go and build better. Is Windsor 
Castle so ? yes, a hu’ge iK)rtian of it 
is,; fbr its architecture is not Very 
correct ; and though it has been erected 
only so few yeai's, in . anotlier fifty 
tlm reigning sovereign — if there be a 
soverfeign in England in those days — 
will pull down mqst of it, audcousi<ler 
it as sham and as trumpery as the 
Paviliou has at length been found out 
to have been all along. True ; if you 
build houses in a fMsc and aff^;ted 
and unreal style of archifecturc, they 
arc ugly from the very beginning ; and 
they vjill become as old-fashioned as 
old Budangham House or StrawbeiTy 
Hill itself, iierhapft in the life-tin)c of 
him who owns them ; or else, like 
Fontliill, they will crumble aboutiyour 
eai's, and remain as monuments of 
your foHy rather than of 3^onr ttiste. 
But go and build as Thorj^e, or Jjiigo 
Jones, or Wren used to build. Or even, 
if you will travel abroad for your 
models, tdke Palladio himself for .your 
gtude, or Philibert Delonne, orHuccr- 
ceau, or Mansard ; and your erections 
shall stand for centuries, and IJecome 
each year more and more haiinoniouBly 
beautiful. 

Next, .your house should be dry ; 
do not, then, go and build it with a 
dightly-framed low-pitched roof, nor 
place it in that part of your grounds 
which wopld be very suitable for an 
artiSjdal lake, but not for your man- 
sion> Bo not be afraid of a high 
roof; but let it tower up boldly ipto 
the air; let there be, as the lYenoh 
architects of old used to term . it 
most expres^vely, a good ‘^forest” 
of timl^inits framing; covei'H with 
lead, ^ you can *— if not, with flog- 


stonesf or else, if these be too deilk 
witli extra thick slates Ih as larfo 
slabs as can, be conveniently wodeed, 
and as may be suitable to the framings 
~ 4 east of all with tiles. 

But, good Lord! what ideas you 
have got of exipensel Why, sfr, da 
you know that such a house woidd 
cost a great deal of. mone,yd and 
besides tliis, 1 am almost certain that 
in ancient Rome, tlie houses had 
quite hat roofs, and even in Italy, at 
the present day, the palaces have re^- 
luarkably low-pitched roofs!” Rome 

and Italy go to the Antipodes! 

Bid yon not stipulate that the house 
should be dry do you think that the 
old Italians ever saw a good shower 
of rain* in all their lives? did they ? 
“ Aocte pluit is all very woU in 
the poet’s fugitive inscription; but 
dVI tliey over see a six-weeks’ rain, 
such as we liave every autumn and 
spring; and generally in June, and 
July, to say nothing of January and 
February, in Devonshire? ISly dear 
air; if you wish to lie dry in your 'bed, 
and all your family, too, to thi^ 
seventh generation, downwards, make 
your roof suited to the quantity of 
rain that falls ; pitch up Its sides not 
loss steeply tlian forty-five degrees, 
and do not be afraid if it rises to sixty, 
and so gives you the true mediadvai 
proportion of the equilateral triangle. 
Bo you, consider it itgly,? Then we 
will ornament it; and wd will make 
the chimnej'^-stalks rise with some 
degi'cc of majesty, into an important 
feature of the architectnral 'ph3^sihg- 
nomy of the buiUling. Are 
grumbling, at the expense, as 3^an <M 
just now about that of the. walls? 
What then! are yoir a Manchester 
maniifiicturer, some . dirty^s cottoii<% 
spinner? have you no faith' in 
future? have yon no regard^ fi>r fhe 
dignity and comfort of your fhmify? 
are you, too, bitten with, tlie demova- 
lising commercial spirit of the 
are you all for self and the present? 
have yon no obligations towai’d# your 
ancestors? and are you unwiHing to-^ 
' leave a name, to be talked of by your 
postesrity? IVliy, to be sure it 
tighten you up for five 6 r six yew; 
but then.do'bot stop quite so 
London: make your season 
rather shorter, and do not go w oflw 
to Newmarket, and kci^ awify frooi 



or ioQ^e% ^ii4 di? no% be »p your ^perden^ end »eit ^v-ltli ni^iMKum^ ; 
to*^lb*OTi>: stoy nioro of and haye a coaple of bnd^ oyer it ; 

t!idi«a{>alt!rttbat]^and8in^ ' yoii tb^ dot duly efectually 

-ttbiiiVliyv I4$t„ thd^vPaiibifai^bt and carry* on all intnidlng visits of t}i6 
. /tbijs coiiotry i^kc care of Iboirtftelves; watery sprites, but you may keep off 
iHey can well s)[>are an pcca- hares from yomr nownr-bdds, two- 
jBloaal debater likd yourself; the legged cats ff6m your larder, and 
♦ ^‘gloribtis cbhetitirflon ” Of old Eng- sentimentaL “cousins*’’ from your 
land will take , no harm even if yau mjeiids. You may thus, indeed, make 
do hot assist in concocting the hum- ydur hall or mansion into a little for- 
hug that is'^very year added to its tided place, with. fosse' and countcr- 
, heterogeneous,, inixturc. Lay out acarp,. and covered way,- and glacis; 
your money at home, drain yonr or at any rate, you ihay put a plain 
laiid,*'biukl a downright good houac English haw-haw ditclv and fence all 
lor yohycif; do not forget your ppor round the sacred enclosure; and 
tenants, sot them a good example, depend upon it that yoiTwill the 
Imd let us put a proper roof on Ham- good effects of tfiis extra expense in 
blSedown Hall. the anti- rheumatic tendencies of your 


Providing, howcvci%< that the 
Worthy st^juirc ^actually consents to 
pull out a few more hundreds, for the 
sako.,pf having walls of proper thick- 
ness and i*Oofs of right pitch, it docs 
not <pdte follow that liis ground-floor 
iPoms will be dry, unless the mansion 
^ well vaulted underneath, and well 
drained to boot. We have knovrii 
. mbtethan one ancient manor-iiou^e, 
built in a low dead flat, with a river 
itinning by, and the joists of the 
ground floor resting on the soil, and, 
^yet the whole habitation as diy ns a 
bone; but still more numerous arc 
the goddly. edifices which we have 
witnessed, built on slopes, and even 
hills, wheiu,. ii8t a spoonful of water, 
you woukr say^ could possibly lodge, 
and yet their walls outside all gi*ccn 
with damp, and within mildew, and 
dl^lourcd loose-hanging paper, tell- 
, ing the tale of the demon of damp. 
When you are seriously bent on 
building a good house, put plenty of 
money under ground ; dig deep for 
^foulldatjpns, lay * them better and 
B^ongOr even than your super-’ 
,BtrtictutP4 vault every thing under 
the . lower rooms — ay, vault 
<i^i^Mier in solid stone or brick, and 
and counter drain, and explore 
etery erlck^^aud cranny of your sub- 
il0il;i^nd get nd of your land 
'^;eprin;^y and do ndt let the^water 
ffom liny neiglibohring lilll percolate 
Idhrough your garden, nor rise into a 
fdeasinr rights nnder the 

floor pfyour principal flining-room. 
$4^ yvu can, and if ;yQU dp not mind 
% >‘old-^ioned’^ look of the 
tbi^^fdig ajgood de^ fo^se all round 

V tfL 


habitation. 

And now for the plan of your iflaiw 
sion, for the Ground Plan — the majn 
part of the business, that, on the 
proper proportioning and arranging 
of which the success of your ediuca- 
tivc experiment (jptirely depends. 
Here take the old stale maxim into 
immediate * and constant use, “Cut 
your coat according to your cloth;” 
and,nf you are a man of only £2000 
a-year, do not build a house on a plan 
that will require £10,000 at Ica^t of 
annual income to keep the window- 
shutters open. Mor, seeing that 
you are diving in -the country, at- 
tempt to cramp yourself for room, 
and b^iild a great tall staring house, 
sucli as would pass muster in a city, 
but is exceedingly out of place in a 
park. As a matter of domestic seslhe- 
tics, do not think of giving yourself, 
and still less any of your guests, the 
trouble of mounting up more than one 
set of stairs to go to bed, but keep 
your reception and principal rooms 
on the ground floor, and your private 
rooms, with all the bed-chambers, bn 
the floor above. Since, howc'vjer, you 
have determined on going Jto tlie ex- 
pense of a proper roof, do not suppose 
that wfe arc sUCli had architectural aq.y i- 
sqrs as to reepmmend that the roof 
should be useless. No ; here let the fe- 
male servants and the children of tbo 
family, perhaps, too, a stray bachelor 
friand or two, fmd their lo'c^ing; , 
above all, if you fare a family man, if 
you have any of tJUose tender yearn- 
ings after posterity,. .wMCh w'^ hope 
you have, introdnbe , ii>|Eb^ilie ^;ot)f a 
feature which we will* remind ybtr of 
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by and by, and for whicli, if we could 
:)nly persuade people that sikh a 
very old q^iid useful idea were a new 
□ne, and our own, we would certainly 
take out a patent. 

There tshould, then, be only two 
storhis in a gentleman’s country resi- 
dence, and a dormer or mansard story 
if we Tiniy so term it, in thc^ roof; — 
wo will not be so vulgar as to call it a 
garret, — ^nor yet so classical as to re- 
sort to the appellation of an attic. If, 
therefore, you require a hirge house, 
take plenty of ground, and lay out all 
your rooms,^?* suite, l^ct all tlu‘, offices, 
wliencc an5’ noise or smell can arise, 
be perfectly detached from the dwell- 
ing ])art of the mansion : — such as 
the kitcliejis, sculJmics. laundries, Siv. 
They sliouhl all be collected into a 
court with tlio coacli-houses and 
stables on Uie outside, and the whole 
range of the domestic offices on the 
other. N(n'(',r allow a kitcbeii to be 
placed under the same, roof as your 
dining-room or drawing-room : cut it 
off completely fi*oin tin* corps <1c loyis., 
and let it only (toninuuiicatc by 41 pas- 
sage; — so shall you avoid all chance 
of those autlcii)atory smells, the odour 
of which is siifficitMit to spoil your ap- 
petite for the best ilressed (iinner in 
the world. If you would have any 
use for the vault under your house, 
kee]> all your cellar stores, and all 
your “ dry goods” there ; — it will be 
a test of 3"Our lioiisc being well-built 
if ttiey do not sliow aii^' effects of 
damp after a f(*w mouths’ stowage 
below the h‘vel of the soil, yet in 
OA'rc plena. We do not mean to say 
that we would put one of our best 
and newest saddles, nor our favourite 
set of harness, in one of tlic hover 
vaults, to judge of the dampness of the 
lu)use ; but depend upon it, a pair or 
two of old shoes form excellent hy- 
grometers ; and may detect the 
“ dew-point” upon them with won- 
derful accuracy. 

“ But only look at how you arc in- 
creasing the cost of the house by tiins 
Stretching out the house, and really" 
wasthig the space and ground!” — 
Wliat! still luiiping on the same 
string T— that eternal purse-string ! — 
still at the gold and the notes? If 
you go on at this rate, my good sir, 
you will never do any thing notable in 
the house-line. Take a lesson from 
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Louis XIV. wheii be built Vorsijmes; 

— that sovereign -had at Ic^t t^is one 
good qiialk}^ — he had a supreme con- 
tempt for money ; — it cost him a great 
deal no doubt, but it is “ Versailles,” 
necpluribus impar; — w'hy, it is a quar- ' 
ter of a mile long, and there is, or 
rather was, room in it to have lodgi^d 
all the crowned heads of Europp, 
courts, ministers, guaixls, and all. ^ 
Never stint youvseli* for s]>acc ; tho 
gi'ound you build on is 3'our own ; it 
is only the extra brick and mortar ; — 
^he number ofwdndows is not increased 
by stretching the plan out, the inter- 
nal fittings are not an atom more ex- 
pensive. Be at L*as(^ for once in your 
life, and cast about widdy fbr room. 

And now, dear sir, if you can but 
oiicxi remove this i)i‘ejndicc of cost 
from 3'oOr mind, yon may set at defi- 
ance all those twaddling architects 
who come to you with their theories 
of the “ smallest spaces of support,” 
and who would fain j)ersuade you 
that, beca,us(‘ it is scientific, to build 
many rooms witli few materials, there- 
fore 3’ou ought to dwell in a libuso 
eroctiul on such principles, — and that 
tln‘y ought build it for 3"ou. You 
may send tlnmi all to the right-about 
with their one-sided’ contracte<l no- 
tions : is the house to be built for your 
sake or for theirs i who is going to in- 
herit it — ^you or they ? who is to find 
out all the comforts and discomforts 
of the mansion — tin} owner or the 
ju-ciiitect? — If you., then keep to your 
two storie.s anil to tho old English 
method of building your house round, 
om*, or more courts. Go upon the old 
palatial, baronial, or collegiate plan; 
no matter what may be tJui style of 
architecture yog adopt, this pUin wdll 
he found suitable to any. Tho ad- 
vantages ol‘ it are as follows : first of 
all, it gives you the opportunity of 
having your rooms all en syite., .afid 
yet nut crowded together ; next;, it is , 
more sociable for the iiiinates of a 
large cuiintry mansion to law^c the 
wiiid<#ws of their apartments looking 
partly inwards, as it were to,. tho cen- 
tre ni' the house, and partly bntwal*d# 
to the surrounding scenery : v and 
tbirdl}^ it requires and It givea tlio 
opportunity of having that moiAta^; 
inirablc and most usefid a^en^ge.of 
any large mansion,— a. cloi^^ or 
covered gallery, running ronni the 
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interior of the court, cither pro- 
jecting from the plane of the walls — 
and, if fo, becoming highly oruamontal , 
or else formed within the walls, and, 
if so, giving an unusual degree of 
warmth and ventilation. In this damp 
and uncertain climate of ours, just 
consider how many days there are in 
the course of the year, when the ladies 
and the cliildren of a family cannot 
stir out of doors, not even into the 
gardens ; and then think of what a 
cpmfort it would he to have a diy and 
airy and elegant promenade and place" 
of 05c(‘rcise within their own walls. 
Then the c.hildren may scamper about, 
if it be a proper cloister extemaJ to 
the house, and make that joyousnois<j 
which is so essential to tlieir lieiiltli, 
without any fear of annoying even the 
most nervous of mammas. W'ithin an 
instant they may fill be under her ow'd 
personal inspeetion, and yet they may 
have their perfect frecKlom. Here 
may the ladies of the family walk for 
hours on a wet da^^, and enjoy them- 
selves without trouble, and w ith the 
facility of being at homo again m a 
miimtc. If the court i^s w'cll laid out 


[June, 

as a flow^ery partewe, iind the green- 
house is made to contribute 'its pro- 
per supply of plants to the cloister, 
it becomes converted into a kind of 
conservatory, and forms of itself an 
artiticial or winter garden. Both a 
cloister, and an internal conidor with 
windows opening into the former, may 
very appropriately be • constructed 
together, and then the accommo- 
dation of this plan is complete. 

Whoever has lived in a cloistered 
and court-built house will know' the 
convenient and comfortable feature 
we would hero point out :-?r-it is espe- 
cially suited to the climate ofEnglaiid, 
.and to tJie domestic habits of English 
families ; it is one of the most onia- 
mcntal features a house', can possess ; 
it gives great facilities to the Avaitiiig 
of the servants ; it makes the houst; 
warm rather than cold ; and it adds 
greatly to the comfort of the whole. 
As for tUe;ulditioual ciist — let the cost 

be ! have W'e rtot ent(n*ed om* 

cav(‘at against all such shabby pleas? 
I’ake this along with yon, good sir, — 
do the thing well, or don’t do it at 
all. 
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Ten days ago, when snowod up by 
winter, recurrent for tlie tliird time 
this R(*asou, I could not compel juyself 
to the recollection of my Adalian ex- 
periences. Now that i am sitting with 
window thrown wdde open, and with 
lire ra-ked out, the s])irit of the scene 
dneouragos memories of my\isit 'to 
that very Jiot emporium of (hira- 
inahia. 

We had been tept on the Smyrna, 
station till we pretty well knew it 
under ev'ery changing phase of season. 
Through the rigour of Avinter avc had 
been brought tiow to the very flagr.ance 
of the dog-star, to the lime when 
human nature can pretend no opposi- 
tion to th<‘ mood of the Igrdiy snu. 
Even late In tint autumn, tlnvse clear 
skies alford so liUle interriijitioii to 
the tide of sunbemns, that (uio is not 
quite, exempt from, risk of <ic 
soleil. Indeed this is ])crluips the 
very time when tin'. imtutor(‘d stranger 
is pafticul ally ex posed to this danger. 
It is the only time of the year Avlicii 
travelling can be ])nrsnc(l as a .serious 
occupation ; or wlieii one of the pahi- 
faced Occidentals can A-eutiirc forth 
mb dio at mid-day, Avitliout i)ositi\ c; 
xnadiiess. During the niontlus that, 
oil the admission of the iiidigeiiou.s, 
do duly as sumiiKU’, the ,‘^latc of things 
is so e^'idently Ije.youd a .jok(‘, that no 
idea of trilling therewith enters into 
the most uusophisticiitod mind. Life 
is reduced to .soimithing veiy like a 
resignation of the .sturd.v substance of 
the da}', ami a diligent cmijloymeiit 
of the tv/o fag-ends. The intervening 
hours must be slept awa}', or read 
away, or somelioAv employed without 
the requisition of corpoi’eal activity. 
And, considering that these are the 
hours during whic.h musipiitoes vox 
not, and lessor tormentors of the ram- 
pant kind are inactive, it Is no slight 
boon to have such rin interval, during 
some part of Avhicli you may sleep in 
peace. As for the night, you may 
use it for eating ices, or strolling on 
tlic Marina, or pulling out on the phos- 
phorescent waters of the bay ; but 
unless you be very fresh, you will hardly 


think of using that as the time for 
turning in. And thus are rendered 
grateful those sliimbcr.s Avhich arc in- 
duced by the prevailing spirit of noon., 
'Of course, under suclt conditions of 
existence, tliere is no great proba- 
bility tliat mucli risk will b(^ eucoiin- 
tereil by any one gifted AAdth the 
ordinary instinct of sell-pro.scrva.tion. 
Should any one be foolhardy enough 
to dare for liitnself the experiment, he 
ivould scarcely find a surriflgi to fur- 
nish animals, or a guide willing to 
pilot him. And should he even make 
a start of it, am 1 not the very mau 
t!b know what a lesson he would get 
in the course of llie first six hours of 
his inarch ; • and to predict yiat he 
would, should any ]>rM.ins be then 
remaining to liim, turn back on the 
strength of that same sample? It is 
only a very young, and somewhat 
f<»oiish ])ersou, >vlio Avould be at all 
likely to be found in this predicament. 
'I'he dissuasion of the indigenous in 
so eariie.st, and so Avitliout exception, 
that, considering their knoAvlcgc of the 
lacts, a prudent stranger must jierceive 
ill them the substance of reason. The 
Asiatics, jierliaps, carry a little too 
far the dread of cxjiosnrc to the at- 
mospheric influences of summer ; for 
the}’ are careful to shut out even the 
cool breezes of night, and efread the 
odour of freshness that a .shoAVOr calls 
forth from I he earth. This delightful 
exlialation ilujy atlirm to be the pro- 
ducer of fever. But indeed we may 
concede to tliein the entertaining of 
some AAdiimsies on this subject, as 
being the necessary contingencies on 
tlKui* fatal experiences of marsh 
malaria. 

Happy Avc Englishmen and Scots- 
men, Avho knoAv not what this malarm 
mcan»! The Avorst story on the sub- 
ject that 1 remember was a personal 
adventure of my friend Beard. The 
scene of this adventure is a little out 
of the way of Adalia, but it may serve 
to illustrate the style of thing prevail- 
ing generally in this direction any 
where within hail of a marshy B^rd 
was engaged in* that (to tliose who 
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liJi;e it) delightful, but occasionally 
perilous duty of surveying. This in- 
volves the being sent away in the 
boats for weeks at a stretch, during 
which time you go groping along the 
coast, or threading out-of-the-way 
^shannels between islands. It is easy 
to conceive that with, fine weather, 
and healthy shores, this must be a 
Welcome duty to a young officer, full 
of zeal, and unaccustomed to com-*^ 
mand. But sometimes the course 
will lie along deadly shores, past which 
yon must creep, and snatch hydrogra- 
phical facts from the teeth of death. 
Beard, poor fellow — and jTt, consi- 
dering that he lives to tell tlie talc, 
wc should rather congratulate than 
pity — Beard was in coinmand of a 
party of seven. Any one who knows 
the seiwice, knows tliat an officer ac- 
customed to command a particuld:i* 
boat, if he be a good fellow, acquires 
a strcupg fellow-feeling for and with 
his men. Tliis is but human nature, 
seeing tlujt they are subject to fie(iuenl 
and long isolations from the rest of the 
ship’s company. I have felt this in- 
fluence strongly myself, and am per- 
suaded that a sailor is never so amiable 
a being as when away from his ship 
and from civilisation, on some 
scrambling boat-expedition, lie then 
puts off altogether that selfi.slincss of 
bearing which it often suits his 
humour while on board to affect. 
Beard was one who entered fully into 
the spirit of these expeditions ; indeecl 
he might have led one to suppose that 
he would willingly have agi'ccd to pass 
his life in a boat. On this particular 
occasion they were coasting along 
Thessaly— ^ those shores so beautiful 
to look at, but of which the beauty, 
when the mists of night descend upon 
them, reek with the breath of death. 

proceeded cautiously ; and as 
their labours were protracted into new 
days and weeks, and none of their little 
band had been stricken, they began to 
hope, and perhaps to believe themselves 
seasoned and safe. The- time for 
them to rejoin the ship at last arrived, 
and not a man had becu ill. One man 
did indeed complain in the morning, 
but he laid in his oar, and they hopecl 
would soon be bettor. Presently 
another was forced to claim the same 
exemption , and another. In short, they 
reached the ship with great difficulty, 


and as by- miracle, and not one of the 
party could mount the side. They wei-e 
allhoisted in, and in a few hours the only 
man of the party who lived was my 
friend. In the pretty island of Sciathos 
is a tomb, wherein sleep the whole 
party save that one. • I have 
stood by this, and read in the sad 
story of its inscrij>tion a siifiicient 
warning on the subject of marsh ma- 
laria. Once or twice I have come 
in its way, but never willingly, and 
happily always without calamitous 
result. Once only I have slept within 
its problematical range, and that was 
off that pestiferous bit of coast near 
Kpidaurus, and I fancy at a season 
when the marshes had not their steam 

ii|>. 

We had among us. a lesson, but 
not of this melancholy cliaracter, on 
the absurdity of attempting to brav(5 
the daylight heat of summer. It is 
so natural, for an Englishman to look 
upon the mere natives of any place 
to which he may come in his travels, 
as cheats and igiioraiiAises, that we, as 
a matter of course, and most compla- 
cently, admitted the natives en, mai>$e 
and every where to that rating. In the 
course of our vagaries we stumbred on 
the pretty island of Mytilcnc, in tlie 
very piping liours of summer. Very 
C()ol and ideasant did it look to u.s 
sliipiTHui, hanging down its umbrageous 
olive groves nearly to the water's 
edge — and very pleasant should we 
have found it to be, had wc been con- 
tent to d(‘fer our landing till the 
.authorised hour of eventide. But 
besides that the place looked so invit- 
ing, we felt bound to give way to a 
little enthusiasm at this aj^proach to 
the birthplace of the lady who gave 
Horace the model of 

“Jam batib terris nivis atque dira^/'* &c. 

SO nothing could hold us in from im- 
mediate disembarkation, and a cross 
conntrj’' ride. Wc went right across 
from one harbour to another — for it 
has two, which between thorn nearly 
bisect the island. But so frightful was 
the heat, that nothing but youth 4nd 
English blood exempted us from the 
penalty of fever. Some of the pai'ty 
were very nearly knocked up mid -way ; 
and we sliould* scarcely any of us 
have managed to get back to the sliip 
as we did, had it not been our fortune 
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to meet a resting-place in the village 
of Loutri. Such attempts as this arc 
the causes of the sad casualties tliat 
we occasionally find happening to 
Eastern travellers. How many liavc 
paid with their lives the penalty of an 
nnseasonahle journey in Syria, espe- 
cially on the coast between Ecyrout 
and Jerusalem. Only choose well 
your time, and you may proceed in 
perfect securit}^, so far as the dangci*s 
of nature are concenicd. Any attempt 
at forcing a joiirnoy is a idly ; and a 
folly of which the correction will come 
with the lii’st experiment, if it leave 
to the person any future opportuiiily 
of sublunary conduct. 

Hut no one should nicntjou Mytileiie 
w'ithout saying a word or two in 
praise of its beauty. All shrivelled 
up as^vc were by the heat — for we 
were almost past the sudatory stage — 
VfOi drank in some nfreshment from 
the scenciw. Port Olivet^ has (piite 
the appearance* of a lake, and it is 
only whcJi quite at the ^)ot that you 
perceive the real nature of the locality. 
’Ihe hills around are fiiudy slpided ; 
and the inaSscs of olive-trees assumed, 
ill the then lurid glare of sky and 
water, that shadowy aiipearance that 
wc used to see iu Turner's pictui'es. 
'[riicy arc very liiinous for the produc- 
tion of a lino oil from their olives, which 
is the staple commodity of the island,^ 
and of which the^^ export considerable 
quantities. Jly all accounts, nature, 
unassisted, lua}" claim the praise' of 
this produce, for they are said to be 
careless manufacturers. AVc went 
into one or two of the ifryaarrjpia to 
witness the process of compression, 
but could not take- it ui)oii our vera- 
city to utter an oinnion anent them. 
At least tiny seem in a fair way to 
improve their wares; for the new 
consular agent of France (whom, by 
the way, we took to liis Bavataria) is 
especially knowing in tiiis Hue, and 
hopes to produce, iu a short time, oil 
that shall be equal to that of France 
or Lucca. 

After all this talk about the im- 
possibility of travelling in the sum- 
mer, it aiigurs ill for our account 
of Adalia, to say that it was the 
very heat and rage of summer when 
we landed there. But as we wore not 
volunteers on the occasion, wedid not 
Slioose our own season. Like the fifty 


thousand Cossacks who mai'cln^ off 
to the East Indies, not because they 
liked it, but because they were sent, 
we were saved all the trouble of 
deliberation ; and once arrived at tho 
spot, we w(u-e sufficiently old stagers 
to adapt ourselves to the waj's and 
means of thcplace. 1 remember that we 
were delighted at the start ; catching 
at the prospect of change, as at the 
liopc of imijrovcment. Certainly* 
things were bad eiioiigli with us in 
Smyrna bay at that time. The j)itch 
•w as boiling in the scams, the water 
w^as hissing along-sicle ; the sky seemed 
an entire sun, so tndv were the fiery 
i*ays rendered back from every jjart 
of the glowing concave. The sea- 
breeze, oiie/s only solace under such 
circiimstfinces, w^as continually for- 
getting to come. In spite of the coni- 
tnon ]uof(*ssion, that without tho sea- 
breeze it would be impossible to live 
her<*aw'ay, we continued to pant 
through days of bieezeless existence. 
At this time it w^as that I arrived at 
the conclusion which is now estab- 
lished ill the code of my (‘conomics, 
that the enduramu^ at Calcutta or 
Port Uoyal is a joke compared with 
what one has to undergo in these 
milder latitudes. The dw^eller iu 
Anatolia has no such range of FarCn- 
heit to alarm him into dci'ciisivc mea- 
sures, and thus he. falls comiiarativcly 
miprcpared into the conflict with the 
dog-day.s. your Bciigalec luonuts 
dofeiK*.es of luHees awd punkahs that 
cool down a hot win J, or wiiistle air 
into presence in a trice. Whereas in 
this part of the w orld, as the Sirocco 
blows, so it must steal into jumr room, 
parching your lace, and covering you 
all over with .a clammy stickiness, 
through w liich you may distinctly^ feel 
the subdoleiit shudder of incipient 
ague. When he has ilarkcncd his room 
and sj>read cool mats on the floor, t(ie 
poor Smyrniot has noUiiiig farther 
that lie can do. And if such be the 
case of those who dwell within the 
inan§iion.s of Ismir, wdio have at least 
thick w^alls between tliein and the sun, 
what is likely to be the state of those 
tlisgrajziatoft^ w ho people the busy town 
of shii)s in the bay ? — the r^sh men 

« digitos a morto ronxoti>ft 

Quatuor aut geptem.'' 

Custom, they say, may briqg a man 
to arfy thing, a?s it did M. ChoLvert to . 
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poifer of living in an oven; to 
vrldch achievement, by the way, I 
shonld^t wonder if the first step had 
been the passing of a hot summer on 
board ship in harbour. You may 
any day sec, at some of our gigantic 
iron-works, custom bringing men to 
such a pass, that they can endure to 
stand before a fire that Avonld be the 
death and cooking of an ox. And 
’' ho I suppose it was l<y force of 
custom that we were able to undergo 
a style of thing that ought to have 
been the stewing of any ordinary fi^^h* 
and blood. But it was a stupid and 
languid life that we Avere leading, 
scarcely venturing on deck even be- 
neath the awning, and not dreaming 
of shore except quite in the evening. 
Sometimes a morning’s interest Avould 
be excited by some story of plague in 
the Lazaretto, and a pro\)Osod ad- 
jouiTiment of the ship to Voiirlah, to 
be out of ham’s way ; and such specu- 
lations, though not exactly ])leasurable, 
wCi^e at least anti-stagiiative in 
character. In any thing like decent 
weather it is not bad fan to got 
doAfn to Voiirlah for a time, and to 
fiy from the gaieties of the metro- 
polis to the pleasures of the c/iasse at 
Jlabbit Island. It must ever be ^sooth- 
ing to a spirit that has not (piite for- 
gotten “ the humanities,” to walk 
upon the turf AAhich witnessed the in- 
fant gambols of Anaxagoras ; and be- 
sides that, the locality is pretty, and 
Avorthy of being visitcnl on its OAvn 
account. The toAvu is at tlic distance 
of some milfes from the Seala, Avliich 
last is the grand watering-place for the 
ships on this station. Some fcAV years 
ago, when the tAvo tloets, Finmcli and 
English, Avore here, an extempore 
town w^as devised on tlic beach, for 
the benefit of the thousand and one 
liangcrs-on who ard ahvays found in 
such neighbourhoods. This was a 
stretch of luxury on their part ; for 
generally tlicse nautical suttlers need 
no other shelter tlian that of the boat 
which contains their Avares. Theg^ are 
aJAvays ready for a start, and glad to-be 
allowed tofollOAV almost any AAdiither in 
the Avake of a ship. 1 slioiild think 
they might l)e rated amongst the most 
honest of their compatriots, as tb(»y 
certainly may amon^t the most liard- 
working and courageous. ' 

But lio such luck had been ours, as 


to be assigned so pleasant an adjourn- 
ment. The longest cruise wo had any 
of us managed to steal, was perhaps 
in one of the cutters, as far as Avliat 
we Englishmen persist in calling St 
James’s castle — a strange name for 
Turks to give a place, and wliicli, in 
fact, we have devisedly corrupted 
from tlieir Avord santijeak. 

At last, one Jiappy day — happy in 
its result, not in the complexion 
it bore at its opening — ^we positively 
did receh^c orders for a start, and 
this is the way it came alAout : The 
representative of snltaiiie, dignity at 
the somcAvliat retired Avatering-placc 
of Adalia, Avas a man prone, like the 
gi*eatcr number of his countrymen, to 
judge of things altogether in the con- 
crete. The idea of ]> 0 Aver could by 
iiim be deduced only from j^-esoiit 
violence ; and AvItJiout some such sen- 
sible manifestations, it became to him 
like one (tf, Fichte’s “ objects,” i.e. all 
luoonshiiK'. With regard to f(;rcign 
poAvers, theji existed for him, and iii- 
lliieiieed his govoniment, only so far 
as th(;v scut occasionally a ship of 
Avar Avith its siiggestivii infiiiencc of a 
fi'owniiig lu’oadsido to look in his Avay. 
They have uo very distintc-t idea, these 
goutlemeii, of geography, nor of ]>oli- 
tical science, ; and thus are sadly out 
in their estimation of the relative im- 
’^K)rtancc of places. To them the seat 
of their government is the AA^orld ; or 
al least the, place in it of inqM)rtance 
second to Oonsta'iitiuople. If they be 
passed oA er in the distribution of our 
corpa (ie rlemonstration, they are apt 
to ascribe the omission to a Avant of 
power on our part. Now, Avith all 
their excellenci(‘S, it can liardly be de- 
nied that th(*y are, sadl}'^ apt to pre- 
sume on any want of poAAd* in a 
neighbour. So it liai)pens that the 
uiitbrtiinate coiisids AA'^ho ai'C stowed 
aAA-ay in the ‘obsciu*er establishments, 
are apt to sufler from their capriee. 
Siiould itsoha]>pen that the particular 
flag OA’^cr Avhosc interests the consul is 
appointed inspectoj-, should not have 
been displayed in the neighbourhood 
lately by any ship of "wav, the shoili 
memory of a pasha is in danger of 
forgetting tiuit nation’s^ Olaim to re- 
spect ; for any thing that he knoAA's, it 
may have been revolutionised or sunk 
by an (‘arthquake, — at least he cannot 
bear the trouble of imagining, any 
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other reason for the noii-appearaneo of 
its executive luiuistera, than the ob- 
vious one of its liaviiig iio ships to 
send. Thus, in matteivs of prcuedcucc, 
consuls are apt sometimes to get 
snubbed — a point on which, of all 
others, they are tender : or in matters 
of justice, their clients will find them- 
selves ousted, ill spite of tlie prover- 
bial integrity of the Turkish judges. 
Terliaps the readiest way of stumbling 
on a giievance, is the kind of thing 
that gave rise to our visit, where some 
of the populace presume on your want 
of protection, and commit some ag- 
gression on your rights as a man and 
a brother. 'I'liis being roierred to the 
Authorities, will be apt to be viewed 
by them in the light of that consider- 
ation which they happen to be lending 
at that moment to your nation. Poor 
fellows ! \ve must not bo har<l upon 
lliciu ; nor will we dotibt the sound 
Ibuudatiou of the panegyrics winch 
many traveller*! have pronounccid on 
their honesty, liu^y are honest, no 
doubt, so far as they understand tiic 
doctrine of the tiling; but tJie fact is, 
they do not seeiii to umhn’st^iud the 
subject in the abstract. They have no 
idea of judging a foreigners cause, 
without reference to (ioiisiderations of 
Ids nationality and jxn'sonal impor- 
tance ; and to lu-oiiouuce readily a (leci- 
sion in favour of one against w'hom 
should lie the preponderance iu these 
particulars, would be to •them an ab- 
surdity. AV'e have Jiad occasion 
lately to be struck >vitli the tone ia 
which certain writers liave spoken on 
tlie subject of JUusaMiJinaii morals. 
The tirst notability almut such accounts 
is, tliat they are very ditfcrciit froip 
the reports of their predecessors — of 
such an accurate man as Burkhardt 
for instance ; and the second nota- 
bility, so far as most of us are con- 
cerned, is, that they are contrary to 
the, general consent of travellers. 
Tliat tliere are excellent men, and 
honest among them, is a fact ; and it 
is a fact, that in general matters of 
bargaining, you. may trust to them. 
But w'hen |heidea of probity is carried 
out, so far as to imply a view of 
things comparatively disparaging to 
Christian morals, it niouiits to an 
anti-climax, and hills over into the 
province of nonsense. The Koran 
lias provided them with much ethical 


guidance, of which individual iftrks, 
of any pretence to rcligioii, must bo in 
some dcgi-ec observ'ant. But it is not 
irne that the histoiy of such cases, in 
their administration of justice, as 
might have occiUTed in the court of 
the old iroX^fjMpxos, will,j allow us to 
cenclude that they are in possession of 
a rule cocrchig them to be just and 
brotlierlike towards the unprotected 
stranger, abstractly and for justice’ir 
sake. .Now, w'ith us you may find 
many individual rogues, but never a 
•roguish court, nor tolerated roguish 
liublic body. And of this dilfereiice 
between us Cluistiaiis and them 
^ Turks, it will not bo difficult for any 
one to supply the reason, who Avill 
give himself the. trouble to think 
about it. 

But as r was saying, at Ad alia,— 
41ii* town I mean, not the jirovince, — 
lived, with the authority of local 
governor, a personage styled a 
Caimmmi. This is a person inferior 
to a regular pasha, having in fact a 
sort of acting rank. One remembers 
this style and title well, because it 
puts us in mind of the nicest thing 
eatable that the Levant affords ^ — 
(kuwac^ w'Jiich is something very like 
Devonshire cream, only better. This 
Caimacau, being a sort of great man’s 
groat man, is apt not to boar his 
honours meekly. At the ])reciso time 
of wiiicli I sjieak, the Sultan was 
raising considerable Icvhis in different 
jiarls of his dominions, i'or the benefit 
of good order among tlie Albanians. 
K"ear ^Idalia w as a military rendez- 
vous for the forces raised in that 
neighbourhood, ami the comjiiand ptv 
Uniipoi’ii of the new levies was as- 
signed to the (.^’aimacaTi. So that tiie 
j)oor mail was labouring under an ac- 
cession of dignity. 

At Adalia also lived a j^rtaln 
Ionian — from the Seven Imnds, 
friend, not from Asia — who had been 
led thither liy a speculation iu the soap 
trade. To judge by the evident want 
of t]je article, would have b«en to pro- 
iioauco a most favourable opinion as 
to the probable result of such specu- 
lation. In fact the man succeeded 
only too well ; lie boiled so success- 
fully, and sold so cheajdy^ that all 
the native competitors lyere beaten 
oiif of the field. The true be^^vers 
-were, of course, indiguaut at this eou- 
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ductlbf an infidel and a stranger ; and 
as they could not wcatlier on him in 
the fair*way of trade, they detennined 
to try if they could not “ choke Ins 
luff*! by a pra/iticaT expedient. Pay- 
ifig him a visit one day* they six)iled 
his stock in* tra<le, broke his gear, 
gave him a "good thrashing, and told 
him to take that as a gentle hint of 
what they W()uld do if lie did not be- 
have himself for the future. The poor 
ffjllow ap])ealed to the Caiinacan for 
satisfaction for Ihc injury done, and 
for security against future violence, » 
From this person he received no as- 
sistance, and was left to fight it out as 
lie best could against his ojipoiieuts. < 

Those dear lonians ! creditable 
fellow-couiitryincu .are tluw for us, 
and profitable. Ko pcoi^le assert 
more unflinchingly their lu'ivilcge of 
national relationship with ourselves, 
and thus do we get the credit of all 
the rows which they may kick up 
throughout the Mediterrainiaii. It is 
highly amusing to see the style in 
which they will declare themselves to 
be Englishmen, not merely as allies 
and ])rotect<Kl for t)ie time beings bnt 
with the implication of a claim to 
identity of rac(‘, A son of Ithaca or 
Zante \\ ill talk as if he were a true 
8axon. Certainly, the Turks seem 
to make little dfstiuction b(*t.weeii the 
races. That the men are under 
British protection, is for them snfli- 
cient ixiasoii lor esteeming thorn to be 
Englishmen. Sometimes their dassi- 
fi(‘atioii of riices shows an amusing 
ignorance of, and iiiditierence to the 
wliolc set of national distinctions 
among Franks. 1 remojnber that 
all who attended the services of the 
British chaplaincy at Smyrna, were 
called English, though among them 
were many who could sjieak scarcely 
a word of the language; and so all 
who ivent to the dissenting meeting- 
house (for they have one there) were 
called Anieiicans. 

Our poor soap-boiler being reduced 
to extremifc3^ haying lost his ggods, 
aud being afraid to ingke a fresh start 
of it, betook himself for assistance to 
the English vice-consul. The office 
was at. that time filled by a very ef- 
fldent {lersout — one, moreover, wdio 
had for many years resided in the 
coimfi'y, and, understood well the lllu- 
gnage aud imtioual srenius. 'But it 


so happened that just then a. long 
time had elapsed since any of our 
men-of-war Imd paid a visit to the 
road-stead and consular dignity w'as 
in a condition of proportional clepn^- 
ciation. The consul, however, as in 
duty bound, paid his visit of remon- 
strance, and laid before the great 
man the wrong done within his juris- 
diction ; w'hercu]u)n the CJainiacjiii Iw- 
haved like any thing but a gentle^ 
man, and, far from promising to ro- 
nuMly the ill don6, gave him to under- 
stand that he did not care sixpence 
for soap-boiler or coiisiil cither. 

JNIr had sulficiciit knowledge of 

the pcojile to know that this decla- 
ration of opinion was strictly true, 
and fhal; the only plan to correct it, 
w ould be to prove himself able to 
summon an aVmed force to his assist- 
ance. 1'ill they saw this, notiiing 
would bo able to ])ersiiade ihc Ada- 
lians that ^ic w^as not cither deserted 
])y his country, or tliat his country 
had not lost the pow'^or to assist him. 

And thus it was that Mr 

ivrote to hiff chief at Smyrna a de- 
scription of the ticklish state of cir- 
cum.stances, and explained that un- 
less English commenual interests at 
Adalta w(?r(j to be sutfered to go alto- 
gether to the w'a II, some strong pre- 
sorvativi* must be sent thither in the 
shape of a stout ship, with a goodly 
array of long thirty-twos. And so 
w^as it that'w'onl came to the good 
ship Falcon, wliicli tlKT(‘U])Oii spread 
forth her wings, or, in plain language, 
hoisted her toivsails, aud set tbrth on 
her conciliatory expedition. Besides 
that w'e were d(.‘ligiited to get away 
in any direction from the stag- 
nation of Smyrna — a stagnation af- 
fecting air, sea, and society, — it wxia a. 
roconnuendation of the cruise in this 
I»articnlar direction that nbnc of ns 
had ever 4)ecu tJiove before. There is 
little reason w'h}' in a general way it 
should be visited from one year’s end 
to another, — 1 mean in tlie way of 
businessi, at least the business of those 
w ho have to distribute their attention 
throughout tliese seas for the interests 
of general pacification. The plac€‘, 

' as we aftcr^vards found, is not with- 
out commerce ; but thoiw are no mer- 
chants of our nation except the vice- 
consul. Tlic advantages of this 
place as a trading station, more espe- 
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a*s beihg a station where he 
would find no competitors, had in- 
duced him to settlc^here. And the 
prestif/e lent by the consnlaj* name, 
adbrded siifticieut inducement for the 
iiiidwtaking* of an office, which, if it 
be not very lucrative, at any rate in- 
volves the responsibility of no very 
scrions (hitics. Though now and then 
a man in office may forget himself, 
yet in the long run a consul is sure to 
be treated with deference, and to reap 
eousideriible commercial advantages 
from his position. Be it understood, 
that here tlicrc are otlier merchants, 
— but the indig(‘uous, chiefly Tiirko- 
Greek. Besides a single gentleman 
w'iio acted as assistant to the vice- 
consul in his various duties, >yc 
did not lind a Frank resident. We 
heard, indeed, that there f^as also an 
Austrian, but ^YG did not sec him, so 
I suppose that he could hardly have 
been of much consequence. , 

The w'eather at lirst beguiled us 
with symptoms of a change for the 
cooler, and lent to our sails some 
pleasant breezes as ^yo passed out of 
the Gulf of Sm> rna. As wx sped oii- 
w-ard, tiling.^ Ixjcamo ev(ui better, and 
especially doliglitod us with their as- 
pect off Bhodes. It is a singular fact, 
w cl 1 know n t o those w h o . k ii ow" the 
locality, tUiit the day scarcely occurs 
in the year w hen this island is affiicted 
with a calm. For some reason it so 
happens that, pass when will, you 
are pret ty sure to find a stiff breeze 
blowing. One of the points of the 
island, wiiicli thrusts out into 
the sea a Jong and low promontory, 
show’s that tlic natives here know’ 
how to tiini this idiysical provision to 
good (‘fleet. This point is in the most 
curious way studded with windmills, 
and from this its gariiitinv- has ro- 
<*.eived its name in our geograph3^ 
lliese poor machines rarely kwow^ an 
hour’s quiet, but continually throw 
about their long arms in what, from 
a little distance, seems to be a mere 
confusion of material. Piist this ex- 
quisitely beautiful, island, of whose 
.strand' the recollection is fraught with 
associations of uufeyensli existence, 
w’O sped rapidly before the breeze, 
which almost made us regret the land 
we were leaving. Truly should we 
have regretted it, had we but known 
Xhe brcezeless condition on w hich we 


were about to enter ! For some four- 
and- twenty houre before wc arrived at 
our j)ort, the w^cather changed* cmi- 
iicRtly for the worec. The feathery 
vanes stirred not, and the canvass 
flapped agains# the mast, as the (dd 
girl rolled lumiungly in tin', swell. 
She wa.s a dear old ship as over float- 
ed, but like all other things sublunaiy, 
animate or inanimate, Avas not without 
her faults. Of these the AVorst, nay, * 
the only one to speak of, was tluj 
habit of rolling about most A'iciously 
AwhencA’or she liad a chance. The sun 
poured ui>ou us such a flood of heat, 
that awnings became a joki;. Things 
fibre so thoroughly heated during tJui 
day, that the night scarcolj" aftbrcled 
siiffici(‘Ut hours to cool them dow'ii, 
for a fresh start m^xt morning. IV (i 
began almost to question wh(»th(T Ave 
lijftl not cliang(‘d bad for worse ; and 
very soon made u]) oiir minds that 
Avitliont any mistake aac had. IV(». 
arrmul at this conclusion, as the port 
of our deslinatkm hoAO in sight. It 
Avas towards evening that av(‘ crept in 
to onr ancliorage, through an atino- 
sjdierc scarc(‘}y sufficiently aliAO to 
giAo us motion, and so almost glowing 
that it scHMued to burn ns as we 
passed. The place Avas Avrapped in 
breathless stillness: no boats came 
forth to try 5i market Avilh ns, or to 
gratif}’ their curiosity ; and no sounds 
issiud from the shon*, which might 
have been deemed almost unh{iiint(‘d 
of men. 

AVlieii daylight revealed the fea- 
tures of the j)laeo, Ave perccivi^d the 
])retensions of Adalia in the Avay of 
• the jncturesrpio to bti of a high order. 

either w as th(‘re Avaiiting matter of 
admirnliou (;v(m in the night, though 
Av(^ Avere sufleriiig too much discomfort 
to be easily pleased by mere pictures. 
The shore, in its Avay, aflbided an un- 
usual spectacle. I'hc tOAvn stands on 
high gi'oimd, and on both sides the line 
of coast is formed by lofty cliffs, stretch- 
ing far UAvay into the distance. \V hat of 
the beauties of the.se depended on the 
light of clay for development, were ro^ 
served for our edi lication on the morroAA% 
But the good people had onianiented 
their countr}" just then iu a fashion 
more appropriate to cii^bellish tlie 
iiiglit than the day. Enormous fires 
Averc blazing on the cliffs, which skirt- 
ed the bay up which we Avere ad\'an* 
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dng, — if we may apply so familiar a 
wo^ to the cQufiagratioiia that met 
oursifeht. The mofcjt active spirit of 
ineeufiarisuihad been afloat, for entire 
woods were scjcii in a state of burning. 
Wc never disco veredi whether this 
destinictiou was by accident, or of set 
purpose : if it were done by way of 
obtaining . charcoal, the price of tJiat 
article one would think must have . 
fallen in the market. But as these 
fires blazed away in the clear dry air 
of the night, they lit np tlic bay, and 
almost threw iiimii tli(i waters the dark 
shadow of our uuists and yards. At 
first, when at some distance, we had 
been disposed to account for the liu#t 
appeai’ance of the heavens, b}' suppos^- 
ing that distance and rclractioii had 
eflccted a cheat upon our senses. 
When wc came nearer, the qnly thing 
we could suppose wiis, that the wh^le 
country -was in the course ol‘ destruc- 
tion. Tt is hard to say whether tJic 
distaiieo at which vve aiu'iiored from 
the shore was not too great to allow 
of the production on us of any sensible 
effect from tlieso lirt^s : that we had 
any misgiving on tlie subject may 
serve to show tliat tlicy were eiior- 
inous. I know that at llic time we 
ma<lo up our minds, that to their 
agency was to be attributed some ])or- 
tion at least of tlie licat that oppressed 
us. The wind came off in gusts of 
overpowering heat ; not with that 
tepid influence tJjat grumblers some- 
times denounce as a hot uind, but 
with the full sense oi* having come 
from a baker’s oveu. At least w e liad 
ji grand sight for our pains, and there- 
from reaped some consolation as we 
clustered panting on the deck. 

I remember to liave seen sojncthiiig 
in this way before, thougli on a 
smaller scale, and that was in the 
island of Eutoa. Once in my life, J 
had a very near view of the recent 
scene of such a couflagi’atiou in one of 
the smaller Greek islands. It was in 
taking, according to oiu- custom, a 
ramble right across the land, that we 
came on no less a collection of embers 
than the debris of an entire forest, 
which lay smouldering at our feet. 1 
know that^ having commenced from 
curiosity the w ork of picking our way 
thiottgh the aslics, we found the tin- 
dertakiug more arduous than wre quite 
landed, and that our troweers and 


shoes would afterwaixis have fetched 
but little in Monmouth-street. The 
Greeks, it is un<Jjn*stood, light up their 
bonfires, paitly by way of amusing 
themselves, and partly by way of 
hinting displeasure at things in ^ne- 
ral. Of course, it is quite obvious, 
that any party tvho wish to i)rove a 
minister’s nilc to be calamitous, assists 
their argument by increasing the sum 
of calamity. 

But night with its miseries at length 
was passed. Ouring its course, the 
thennometer did not get below bO®. 
What it reached in thp daytime it 
boots not to record — and signifies less, 
because wlicn the sun is above us, we 
bai*gain for a hot day in summer, 
lint oil ! those nights, when by every 
precedent we should have had cooling 
dews, and Tcfreshing air ! 

However, the sun rose, and the peo- 
ple on shore rose too. 'fhere was no 
tiiumltuqiis rushing forth in boats to 
have a look at Ui© nt‘AV comers, as 
there is so apt to be on the arrival of 
a man-ot-wiu\ A quiet little dingy 
w'ouljl steal out, manned by tliree or four 
mongi'Cl-looking Greeks, aiidrowroiuul 
us at a respectful distance. The fact is, 
that th(‘, people had got scent of the 
I'easoii of on#* coming : and Jis a. re- 
clamation of right is by them sup- 
posed to be incompatible .with any 
thing but an angry mood, the}" w ere 
afraid to approach us. The town 
itself we ])crccivcd to he a most ill- 
conditiOned looking place, liarboiu*' 
there is none — at least none available 
ill a breeze from sea^vard. A heavy 
sea sets rigid in, and must strand 
any thing found anchored here. We 
w'(Tc aftenvards told, that in the bad 
w'(;ather of the winter btdbre our 
coming, the sea had waslied some 
vessels right up into the^ tow-n. This 
want of a harbour is the* iiiost serious 
drawback to the commerce of Adalia. 
It is, in every respect except this, 
adapted to serve as the general empo- 
rium of the interior. Even at present, 
not>vitbstanding its disadvantages, a 
good deal of business is done here : but 
ships can never lie before the town i» 
peace, nor commence loading and 
unloading, with the confidence that 
they shall be able to get through 
their work without having first to slip 
cable and be off. But the tow'n must 
be ill other hands , before so ai*duous 
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a work is iikely to be under- 
taken. * 

A most unserviceable rumble of a 
fort mouuted guard over the town, in 
a position little likely to be of use in 
repelling an attack by sea. Perhaps 
it might have been available as a 
inaintainer of good order in the town, 
should the spirit of insubordination 
haply spring up therein : but we could 
iiardly have credited the walls as pos- 
sessed of sufficient stability to stand the 
shock of a report. W c saw the ailillcry- 
inon, busy as bees, at their guns — 
evidently sti^nding by to return the 
salute which we ivero expected to 
give. But this would have been far 
too civil treatment for them, Avhile 
Jiiatterof dispute between us nunained. 
Wo maintained a dignified silence. 

It w as not long beibrcM/ found 

his wa)’' off to us, and put us up to the 
actual state of affairs. It seemed 
that little Pcdlington was iu,av uproar. 
The whole of the Adaliaii public Avere 
in a state of lively commotion. Of 
cioursc, as they had bullied loudly, 
they were abject in conccsi^ioii. 
Those more immediately concerned in 
tlie outrage on the soap-boiler, would 
have infallibly absconded, had not tJio 
.strong ai’in of the law laid an embargo 
upon them, and laid them by as scape- 
goats in l^e first instance. The pre- 
vailing about us was, that we 

should certainly blow the town about 
their ears, but that 4 itiil all must be 
. essayed to conciliate us. The Cai- 
inacan himself, the great man who had 
given rise to the remoiistrancc on our 
part, had taken himscU* off, and left 
Ins deputy in command. This was 
profes-sedly to look ai’ter some troops 
that he Avas recruiting in the neigh- 
bourhood, but Avc gave him the credit 
of practising a dodge to get out of 
the way of an aAvkward business. A 
striking peculiarity of the business 
was, that no doubt seemed any longer 
to be maintained as to the issue of the 
negotiation. The question of right 
and Avrong was no longer considered 
as being open : but the verdict Avas 
already presumed to be given against 
those whom we chaUenged as offenders. 
It was thought adAdsable to pay 
some attention to appearances on the 
occasion of our interview Avitli the 
governor. No suit prospers Avith 
them, in a general way, unlesjl backed 


by good personal appearance. For 
this reason wc mustered a strong 
party of officers, in imposing costume; 
and by way of evincing our deter- 
mination, proceeded Avitli a|Llittle de- 
lay as possible to the diA^n. The 
usual motloj' group of starers gathered 
round us at the landing, aiid escorted 
us up the rugged .<*tveet to the p<xlau 
de jmtim. They all seemed to be af- 
fected with the spirit of fear, except oiu* 
l)artisans, who avci c in a sta to of exulta- 
tion from the like cause. Two indi- 
viduals in particular Averc aniusiiigdy 
and palpably possessed with the spirit 
of iriiimpli, and ilicy Avert? the tNvo 
attendants of the vice-consul. These 
ipeu were Avorthy of notice on > other 
accounts, but singularly remarkable in 
respect of tlu? eflectual manner in 
which they sccmcfl to have diA'Osted 
themselves of national prejutlices. 
They AAcre enthusiastic fellow's, who 
had not merely let out th(?ir services 
to the representative, of ICuglaud, but 
seemed fairly to have, made over to 
liim tin? allegiance of heart and 
head; retaining no sympathy with 
their own countrymen. Thus did 
tliey seem to rejoice eminently in our 
coming, and the con.sequeiit humbling 
of* ilio local authorities, 'fhey As^ero 
two strapping fellows — as janissaries, 
to be any thing Avortb, should always 
be — and miu-sliallcd us the Avay in 
grand style. 

Th(5 unha])i)y rabble seemed to be 
siifteriiig the i)angs of most cruel pri-^ 
vatioii when the i‘ortegc arrived at the 
residence ol' ju.stic(*, and they found 
themselves hjft in the lurch at the 
threshold. In such mood you see 
a London mob flattimiiig their noseji 
against the }nnu*s of a chemist’s Aviu- 
dow, or hanging outside of a re- 
plete magi.strate’s office. One com- 
fort is, that the economy of a Turkish 
menwjt periectly admits of the esta- 
blishment of 'a line of sa)iits, even 
from the veiy presen<*c-cliauiber : so 
that caiiie.st intelligence may be coii- 
A'Cyed ^ to the gentlemen without. 

Mr gave us by the way a few 

hints as to etupictte, and engaged to 
prom]>t us as occasion might demand. 
I have said ali-cady that he was peiv 
fcctly up to conversation in the native 
language, and might have well played 
the part of interpreter. One nsight 
might liave supposed that this would 
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have been taken by the people rather 
as a compliment ; and that it would 
have ''been considered creditable td a 
fdreign agent to have acquired a know - 
ledge of ^le veniacular of the people 
with whom he had constantly to 
treat. But the contrary is the fact. 
To apeaJe for one’s self is far too simj)lc 
a mode of conducting business : and 
be who would proservt* liis dignity in 
any consideration, must retain the 
services of a dragoman. To conduct 
an important interview witliont tlic 
intervention of this fnnctionaiy w^onld 
convey to the Turks au idea of slovenly 
negligence. A good thing is it when 
the agent, commercial or diplomatic, 
possesses sntficient know ledge of the 
language to enable him to clieck the 
version of the interpreter, >vlio other- 
wise is apt to lake liberties with his 
text. However, w e were in thL< c.isc 
quite safe : first, in the assurance of 

Mr that he would risk his 

life on his dragoman’s veracity; and 
next, because it was clear that no 
W'ord could pass which w as not likely 
to bo reinterpreted to ns. 

Wc inarched into the room, and 
made oiir salaams— some of us incon- 
siderable ones v'cry truculently, for 
ivc were very irate; and on all such 
occasions a man’s iiuliguatioii rises in 
exact proportion to tlie dcgi'ce in 
which he lias nothing to say to tlic 
inatt(*r. The dep'iity Caimacan w^as 
sitting oil a divan at thcto]}of the room, 
and rose politely as w e entcu-ed . There 
were too many of ns to find room in the 
<livan, so w'C w (‘rc scattered about as 
best we could light (ni ] dac es. 4'hc main 
difficulty was to get a place that lookcil 
clean enough to sit upon ; for a dii-tier 
palace I never saw, nor a more beg- 
garly. One cannot say whether tli(‘. 
head governor had takcii all his traps 
wiUi him wdiendie w'ont a -soldiering; 
but if what wc saw^ really w as his 
establishment, it is likely enough that 
ho had gone liw'ay to a^ oid exposing 
his poverty. 

^^H<fsh Gueldin^'* said thc%TurIc; 

“ yon are w^elcome.” 

' And now wa^ to be seen a fine con- 
trast between Oriental apatliy and 
British, energy. The Turk sank back 
on his seat, as if disengaged from all 
ciw, and not quite up to the trouble 
of enteitaiuing his morning visitei’s. 
The English Captain sat bolt upright, 


at attention,” and opened the busi- 
ness of the seance at once. 

“ Tell the Govei-noi^ ” 

Stop a moment,” said Mr , 

“ that’s not the way to begin.” 

“ What is the way then V” 

** First, 3'ou must smoke a pipe — 
there’s one coming this way. You 
would shock all their notions of pro- 
pnety by entering abruptly on busi- 
ness. We must have first a little 
talk about things in general.” 

Just then the Govcniop roused up, 
and addressed to the Captain, through 
the dragoman, some observation on 
the weather or the crops. Then came 
a servant wdth a cliibonque and cofiec: 
and the head negotiators w^ere soon 
co-operatively engaged. 

And no bad way- of beginning busi- 
ness either; especially in cases where 
tliere may be a little awivw^ard rust to 
rub ofl*. I'he only objection to tbo 
amusement in this case was, tliat it 
was not general — pipes being aftorrlcd 
only to the heads of departments. 
This w^as a style of treatment so dif- 
ferent from all our experience, that it 
left me more fully persuaded than 
ever that the Caimacan had walked olf 
with his goods and chattels, not forget- 
ting his pipes. 

This fiiinatory process proceeded for 
some time, almost in silei^\ It af- 
forded the several parties opportunity 
to settle the speeches they intended to 
make, and certainly must have been 
nsefnl in the w ay of allaying the JWigry 
])assions of their several minds. We, 
w ho had none of the business on our 
consciences, and had come merely iu 
make np the show, einjdoyod this 
interval in taking cognizance of tho 
localities. The household ni)poini- 
ineiits w’ere sadly inferior to those w c 
had been accustomed t^> see; and 
especially must this condemnation fall 
on the servants, who w^ere a most 
dirty, ill-conditioned set. They stood 
clustered about the doorw ay iiigiT)iips, 
looking fui-tivcly at ns, and whispering 
counsel. 

“Halloo ! ” said Mr , “ they have 

determined t6 be prepared for Contin- 
gencies. There are the culprits, I see, 
in waiting for the bastinado, if such 
should bo your doniaud.” 

And' thei'e‘, sure .enough, they had 
the poor fellow's just outside:, waging 
to be sedurged for the propitiating of 
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ottv wrath. Evidently they were little 
aw£ire that the affair ha<l changed al- 
together its complexion ; and thalUhc 
culpability had in onr eyes been trfts- 
ferred from the original rioters 4o 
the protectors of the riot. 

When, evcntuiilly, the signal was 
given for commencing business, it was 
a fine thing to see how beautifully 
submissive the deputy had become, 
lie began by declaring that he could 
not arrange Hie matter, but must re- 
fer it to his chief, and wanted much 
to put off the discussion till that func- 
tionary should arrive. On this it was 
hinted to liinr, that it wdbld haye been 
])olite and proper had that gciitlemau 
remained in the way to settle the row, 
which had occurred by ids oavu fault, 
but that we could not await Ids return. 
Either must they undertake at once to 
make full reparation for the wounded 
dignity of the Consul, and for the in- 
jurious treatment of the lojdan, or 
they would sec what they should see. 
It iie-eded little J)rc‘^sillg on our part 
to break down the feint which Jiad 
he till set up by way of opi)ositioii. 
'riie deputy soon declared that all 
should be as avc wished, lie still 
stuck to his dochivatioii,tliat the actual 
settlement of the business was beyond 
his i)roviuce^ and that he must wait 
for the sanction of his comniaiidiiig 
oflicer. But meanwhile he took upon 
himself to declare tlio terms on which 
things might be considered virtually 
settled ; and they were, that wo were 
to have every thing our own waj', 
^Jlds result was obtjuned by us with- 
out xTCourse had to any thing like 
bullying; and we were able, in this in- 
stance, to behave in a more civiliseil 
imuiiKir, becaus(i we weic backed by 
so much real autliority, and show of 
present power. But little doubt is 
there, that, however unfavourable the 
inference with respect to Turkirii sense 
aud honesty, the inode mo'^t com- 
monly to be recommended in dealings 
*with them, is by m terror em proceed- 
ing. They cannot understand the 
co-ordinate existence of power and 
moderation. Very good fun will 
sometimes be enacted by the knowing 
for the cowing of a pasha ; and in al- 
most any case the only fear of echou- 
ance is where tlicre may exist too 
much modesty. But only bully hard, 
aud you are tolerably sure to gain 


your point. It is by no means, ne^es-' 
saiy^ that your arguments should carry 
the cogent force of soundness. • Ap- 
pearances arc what Aveigh cihiefly with 
those whose habits of thinking do not 
dispose them to discuss jU*gumcnt. 
One shai’p-w ittcd felloAv.that I knew 
brought to successful issue a, decisive 
exj)crimcut on the readiness of pasluis 
t-o be taken in by mere sound. Ho 
w ent into the vice-regal presence, at- 
tended by a dragoman whom he* had 
previously instructed in the subject- 
iiiatter to be propounded — some cpios- 
tion of redress for grievance. It wan 
necessary thatjie should say some- 
thing on th(*, occasion, and afibrcl the 
ap]>earancc of telling the dragoman 
Avliatto say : but as this person already 
knew his lesson, it Avas not necessary 
that Avhat he said should be to him in- 
telligible. Nothing occurred to him as 
likely to be more eficctive in delivery 
than the celebrated speech of Norval 
about the Gra1n}>ian hills; which accor- 
dingly he recited Avith duo emphasis, 
standing up to give tlie better eftcct 
to the seeuo. Tlie end desired was 
fully attained. The pasha opened wide 
eyes, ns tlie aetor grew excited, and 
w as visibly ailected by the assumption 
of toAveruig passion. He soon begivn 
to ti*y to pacify him, and beg him to 
be easy. Jiishtilla ! all should be as 
he Avislicd.” The upshot of our argu- 
ment Avith tlui de])uty C'aimacan Avas, 
that he Avould send immediately to 
las cliief, for a coufinnatiou of the 
pacification between us, and that in can - 
Avhile Aix‘ Avon*, to amuse oiirselAX‘s as 
Avell as AA c could. But for all we saw, 
amusemeut Avas one of the good things 
not easily to be had at Adalia. It is 
so dee])ly retbed in uncivilisation, and 
so wanting Avithal in the excitements 
of enei’il^Uic barbarism, that liuraau 
life is there tamed down to tlid most 
passionless coiiditiuii. It Avas, too, 
notwitlistancliug the season, a time of 
unusual commercial (mtcrprisc just » 
then. It was the year of the murrain . 
ill Egypt, Avhicli destroyed so enor- 
mous a proportion of then: cattle ; aud 
Mehcmet Ali Avas sending in all dbec- 
tions to purchase horses, asses, and 
kine. A large corvette of his came 
in while avc Avere there, on tjiis servi<^. 
She had landed her guns, and w^s 
filling her deckAvith live stoci. Tliero 
was also a deal of busuiess going on just 
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tli^ in tho timber line. But little 
evidence of this brisk state of the 
was given by the people. A 
good many visitors certainly came off 
to see us ; but that was rather a reason 
why wc should have accused the 
populace of idleness. Wc were struck 
with tlic appearance of many of the 
old fellows who hoiiomed us with 
visits. They r(3taincd, without ex- 
ception, the orthodox dress and 
beard of the old school. Among 
them w(3re a great niiniber of the 
green turbans, wliich mark the sacred 
l>erson of the Hadji.” Such a clus- 
teilng of these disthignishod charac- 
ters made ns fancy at tirsl that Adalia 
itself must IfC invested with the idea 
of some peculiar sanctity. But we 
found that these geutienien were 
merely en rovte^ tanying at Atljilia, a 
grea.t jioint of ombarkatiou, for o})por- 
tuiiity to pursue tlieir journey. 1'Jie 
place is in oiu' of the great high 
roads to the llcdjaic : aird of tiic 
swarms wlio pass through it ewery 
year, many pilgrims have not sulK- 
cient funds to defray the exp(3iis(‘ of 
travelling either w^av. It then be- 
comes a w’'ork of charity for the more 
opulent of the faithful to speed them 
on the journey. But that they de- 
pend on such means of travelling is 
reason sufficient- to account for long 
gaps in their line of locomotion, and 
for their congregating herci in con- 
siderable munbors. Of all })laces 
likely to maintain tho constant infec- 
tion of plague, this must be oue of 
tho first; for notoriously among no 
people is the disease so rife as among 
the pilgrims. 

The worthy consul did his best to 
embellish the days of our sojonni 
with pleasurable ejiisodes. Society 
there wus not likely to he i|py ; but 
yet such as, for want of better, they 
liad, he undertook to show us. lie 
really seemed very much obliged to 
us for our ojiportiine visit, and said 
that it would be the making of him. 1 1 
certainly did seem to i>e guile ueces- 
saiy to the maintaining of the dignity 
of Ids office. One invitation we had 
from a merchant of the place, a man 
whom tliey described as being very 
ricii, and of gi-eat indueuce ; and a 
plan was laid for our Jiaving a pic- 
nic in the There is a place 

in the .neighbourhood of the town 


which has been prepared expressly 
for the use of those who make rural 
ex^sions. A thick grove of trees 
ke^s .off the sun, and soft turf lends 
a seat to the revellers. WT* coidd 
make out tho top of the trees from 
tli(i anchorage, for the country is of an 
elevated charactei*, hanging out ou 
lofty cliffs the different features of its 
panorama. The effect produced by 
tins arrangement of th(i scenery is 
highly beautiful. It has in profusion 
one dement of the beautiful, and tliat 
is the feature of cascade. There is 
in one point a congress of waterffills, 
whereat «ia 3 ''%e counted no less than 
nine separate streams, which poiw 
down their abundance from tho cliffs 
into the sea. The good consul and 
his satellites boro ns pretty constant 
(‘ompaiij'j and oi‘ great service they 
were in preserving order among tlie 
motley ci-ew that constantly thronged 
our dcckfj. VVe did not like to quality 
the good rej^ort w'c had so far gained 
and raaintaiuod, by any exhibition of 
harshness tow ards the mob. But the 

stuit^y janissary of Mr thought 

nothing of lading his stick across a 
hollow’s shouldera, hy w ay of reminder 
to behave himself. 1 must say that 
many of them deserved it, and for 
their sakes can but hope' that they' 
profited by the attention. 

Mr had two men in attend- 

ance U}>ori him, without wliom he 
never stiived abroad. Tliey wT.ro 
brothers, but liiled situations of diffe- 
rent rank. One was dragoman, a 
})ost of which the occiqjation entitled 
him to the consideration of a gentle- 
man ; the othei- was merely henclimaii 
or janissaiy, of which dignity the allo- 
cation is in the kitchen. J remember 
that it pained me to see one' brother 
walk in to dinner, while tlie other poor 
fellow had to keep guard without. 
But they seemed well used to the 
enforcement of the distinction, and to 
find therein nothing of invidiousness. 
Fine fellows * were they both, and 
highly landed by their master. TJiore 
is suiTly something extraordinary in 
these instances, wheiT men are brought 
to devote themselves implicitly to a 
foreign service, in the heart of tlieir 
country, and amid the fall play of 
national prejudices. That they really 
are faithful followers, is *1 believe 
beyond doubt; and that sometimea 
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under trying circumBtaiices. With 
these two individuals especially, we 
had so much ifttercourse. that wc were 
enabled to sec how admiration for the 
English entered into the main cniTent 
of their feelings. It so happened that 
wo had come here to the very jjlacc 
where that early victim to the zeal of 
travel, Mi* Daniels, had shortly before 
met his doom. While following in 
the track of Mr Fellowes, he caught 
the fatal Xauthian fever; and after 
many I'elapses died here. That these 
men were veiy kind and attentive to 
him mnj b(^ argument only of tlicir 
humanity. Sut there was .sometliing 
in the (unotioii wdth which they H]>oke 
of him, that betokened a sense of 
lellowship, beyond whst men of such 
dniering creeds are apt to f(‘el for a 
travelling stranger. They spoke of 
sitting !»)) with him at night, giving 
him his medicine, and weeping for 
liim, when there remained yo room 
for active solicitude. The i<lea <d' 
<lying amidst strangers in a foreign 
land, with no familiar fjice at the bed- 
side, is a desolation whose Ihoiigiit 
cannot pass over the spirit without 
beclouding its surniiness. ‘And yet 
we may rely upon it, that amongst 
those most aifectiouat<*ly tendcfl and 
most generously wei)t, liavc been 
they wdio have met their last horn* 
under such circumstances. Human 
hearts all vibrate in harmony to one 
chord : in the good tliis sympatliy is 
rtiady ; in the bad it is dulled ; but 
never while life and hope remain, can 
the silver chord be said to bo cut. 
And so it is, that the same image of 
the forlorn, which, as alfectiiig any 
that we love, ap}»eals at once to the 
deep walls of compassion, will cause 
the same feeling of compassion to 
thrill with the remotest stragglers of 
the family of Adam. It is not a 
matter of reasoning, bnt an instinct. 
There is in the sight of helplesf suffer- 
ing a power to disarm human ferocity. 
And if that be the gentlest death- 
pillow that is breathed upon by the 
prayer and lighted by the eye of 
family love, depend upon it that bir 
from the nngentleat jb that, whose 
prescnc(i has brought to rude and 
rough natui’es the putting off of their 
roughness, and the reco^ising of tlie 
sweet faculty compassion. Happy 
is that desolation, even in the last 
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hour, which can awaken the heaven- 
like eagerness to be to the dying one 
a minister from his far-off liome A 
man might be happy so to die, that 
he might Hglit np so much of lieaveit 
within a human breast. 

Both these atfncht's of ths> consulate 
were men of note. The dragoman 
had been ca\)tain of a troop of cavalry 
in the service of Mehemet Ali, ^lul 
on .'<om(* quarrel with his commanding 
officer had left the service ami king- 
dom. IIo was a pei*son of polished 
mnnncrs, and some edncatioii, and 
thus enabled to produce agreeably in 
conversation the ivisnlts of his expe- 
rience .of many lands and people. Jle 
rather astonished ns with the extent 
to wliich he (‘anied jmne Frana^ 
priiiciplos, that seem so entirely 
incompatible wItJi the Jtolding of 
]\blliome(lanisjn. Bnt m>nderful it is 
to see how the FnMich spirit circulates 
in the most apatbelir societies, seem- 
ing to find in tliem a latent vitality 
siiite<l to its purpose. The maimers of 
a JMiissiiliimii arc so stereotyped, and 
his sub jects of eon versa tion so pro- 
vided for by law, that it seemetl (juite 
an anomaly to sec this Turk drinking 
wine afbu* dinner, and talking like a 
man of the world. It would not 
seem that siicli an effect on the ]>er- 
sonal characbM* is the Invariable resnlt 
of educating a Turk in Vans, though 
.such an effect is exactly wliatwcmiglit 
expect. J have mot a native of Coii- 
stautino]>lc, who laid bronglit back with 
him from France only the language 
and the personal (lc})ortmoiit, retain- 
ing withal the anti- reforming spirit of 
his orthodox brel hren. But this syurit 
of resistance to innovation is fast fad- 
ing away ; and as innovation once 
begun li(‘r(‘ mast lead to revolution, it 
is not difficult to foresee that a few 
more years only shall have passed, 
wlieji the character of the Turk will 
have become historical, and the scenes 
that at presnut embellish their corner 
of the world, w ill have to be sought 
for in ^the (lesc;rij>(ions of pen and 
liencil. Whether the infitionce ema- 
nate Irom the throne, or whether the 
court be .following the popular metro- 
politan movement, it is difficult to say; ' 
But ainoitg them is assuredly at work 
the spirit of change, tliat must slibrtly 
carp' away the mouldering edifice of 
their present institutions.' This "'is 
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toor^atustl^ abi^ t))efib4K^ 
'igitai^on* iLdt iia !bope tMt 
;tbx»b; 4'<ji£iges. m$y be .e^ceeseiveV 
towal-ds the better ; 4ne.y they 
:i^ulre ilie i^rbamty of .ofir great 
^Mai^teira iu ^egance, without their 
v$^i0ig^y( aud if they rqieot Haho- 
:;ii|ieaaniany may it, be to receive in 
exchange aomethiug better .than mere 
inw^Uty. 

The brolber of the ei^devafit captain 
itvad a quiet, unasaumiug fellow', who 
yyajiteiti lan^age to communicate with 
,118 freely, l^evertheless he managed 
to interest us mucU,'Vith an accoimt 
of the sufferings and trials of lua youth. 
H^y were by bh*th JMoroute Turks ; 
and in the revolution of that country, 
when first the Greeks arose against 
their Turkish masters, (for really one 
must particularise in talking Of Greek 
TO volutions,) they liad suliered rlie 
loss of all their protecting kiudreil, and 
Jiardiy, children as they >vcrc, by some 
kindly intervention, 4)e(‘ii tlienisolvcs 
served. It is a sad tiling, but. a truth, 
that iu tliis cxtevniiiiating war, the 
cold-blooded massaenung was not all 
on one side. The horror and hatred of 
these deeds liavc, with their inlamy, 
rested chielly on the Turks, because 
theirs w'as the power to exceed iu 
euonuity ; but the black veil of 
guilt rests on both sides of the 
strife. Still, however blamoable the 
Greeks may be, for the cruelty com- 
mitted oil occa.sioii, they were far 
from having power to work the enor- 
mous destriictiou of liannlcss life, 
whose memory still weighs on the 
Turkish iioivcr, and wdiosi* record is 
still extant in the evidence of ruined 
and dispeopled cities. But a short 
time before coming to Adalia, we liad 
visited the island of Scio — that island 
which once was the garden of the 
Levant, and the storehouse of-' her 
riches. Even ii oiv, the great majority of 
the Greek merchants wdio are so pros- 
perous a body in London, are Sciotes ; 
,iwid in those day a they had pretty 
well all the commerce of the ^ Levant 
in theii’ liaiids.. They delighted them- 
selves in adorning their beautiful 
island with the artifices which money 
can command to the decorating of 
nature. At pTOseut a mass of raids 
defagea -that lovely spot. One is dis- 
pof^d to^ wander that the Turks have 
« never been at the pains to clear away 


the wedk of thb'town,' if only for the 
sake yi- remoidng v the monument of 
their eriielty. iXero selfish motives 
might indoeo them to be at that pains, 
and to . restore tins island to its former 
fitness Cor the habitations of the rich. 
At present it is one wide ruin ; noble 
sti'eels are tliel^, with the shells of 
their houses remaining, as they were 
left in the day of massacre and pillage*. 
The few iuliabitants are stoAved aAvay 
in the one or two odd rooms of the 
old mansions, that remain ; be»ing now 
reduced to such poverty that they 
have had neither spirit nor money to 
build for themselves ; and probably 
finding it more congenial to the present 
spirit of their fortuiu's to roost among 
the bats and oavIs, rather than in trim 
streets. One occurrence gave us much 
pleasure, because it gave the lie to a 
story Avliich has many abettors. Jt is 
said that A\iiou the garrison in the 
fortress, and the fleet before the tow'ii, 
Averc promoting d:ho havoc, ,the 
English consul, from sonui punctilio 
on the subject of neutrality, refused 
.shelter to tin*, mi.scrabhis who fled to 
his threshold. One old AA'ouian, in the 
story of her sufl(n-ings, gave us a full 
contradiction to this most incredible 
tradition. She had invited us into 
her dAvelliug to look at her Avares, iu 
the shape of conserves and purses — 
a strange combination, but neverthe- 
les.s the articles by the sale of w'hicli 
th(w eke out their living. We. w’^ere 
fully consoled for the trowldo of passing 
over and through th(i deOris of some 
half-dozen house.s which Iny between 
us and her domicile. It came out that 
she herself had been saved by flying 
to the English consulate.- It was a 
comfort to hear this — and to hoar 
it in a wa}' that involved the fact of 
anindefinitc number of refugees ha\nng 
found the same shelter. Many rejoice 
to say that the FTOuch consul was the 
only efficient protector iu that day of 
horror ; and of these times, though so 
recent, it is not easy alAvayjs to g(5t 
such correct infonnation as may sus- 
tain a contradiction of popular i^ort. 

In a country of such limited re- 
sources iu the way of ama.scmcut, it 
was not very easy for our zealous 
friends to cater for us, during the long 
days that we had to aAvait the ^swer 
from the Caimacan. Riding 'Was (mt 
of the question, and there were no 
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antiquities within reach. Thus were 
we cut otf from the two great rcsaiirccs 
of men in our position. But they 
])layt’tl their part of outertaiuers hos- 
pitably and well. They told us iong 
.stories of the courts, and of what was 
to be seen in actual service in the 
camp of the Egyptian viceroy. Above 
all, they did us good bj’ showing how 
thoroughly happy the whole party had 
been rendered by our coining. We 
n ere only afraid that they might be- 
come a little too biiinptiou.s on the 
strength of it, and b(‘ after giving us 
anotlier job.^ But they did m(»rc than 
simply bear us («n 11 ] )auy ; they bore us 
to the cool grove, wliieli I have said we 
c.ould descry from tliedeekof our ship, 
there to he introdncisl to certain wor- 
thies, jind to make inf in their com- 
pany. l^olliiiig to my mind comes up 
U) an a/ymw entertainment —in pro- 
per season .and country, Ih‘. it under- 
stood ; for an English gip*^' piitdy 
a very dittei'euL aflVdr. 

Our host c<niceived it to bi*. a duty 
iucumlKint on him to develop, on thi.s 
nee,asion, tlie full power of the resources 
of Adaliu. Wo .‘dioiild have been far 
better satJslied if he, had contenled 
himself ^^itl^ doing things in a smaller 
Avay ; but lie wa^ bent on magiiiticenei'. 
It Avas quite treat oimiigli tu lie on the 
Soft turf, with the thick shade above, 
and to aUo^v the hours t,o pass array 
as tlicy le<l on cviming. But lie, had 
been at the trouble to retain aliaiid 
of musicians for tuir sakes. .Such a 
set they were! — suriiassing, in dibcor- 
dauL prow<*,ss, the w<u'st stn-et miNi- 
cians among our beggar inekuiists. 
It is quite siirjirisiug that invention 
has Sv> long ,sluiul)ered with these 
native artiste^;. With jMiisard con- 
certs and Wilhelm ijiumc- meetings 
all around tlumi, it i.s vv'onderfnl that 
tliey do not ealeli llu* note of some- 
tliiug better tluiii their villauo^s man- 
dolins and .single -noted pipes. Doe.s 
any one need to lie told whet a man- 
dolin is y It i.s something very diller- 
ent, let me assure him, from the uleal 
iiistruineiit of iMoore’s ^lelodies. Kof 
evam the lovely maidens that Moore 
juiints could render loler.able a per- 
formance upon it ; whereas it is made 
to rosouud by some (‘specially ugly 
fcjllow, whose ra.scality of apiiearanec 
is relieved by no touch of the poetic. 
1 did om;c hoar a Turco- Greek lady 
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perform^ and on a more civilised iiji' 
afrument — a lady of high reputation 
a performer on the guilar^and* a 
vocalist. And seldom has the sjvtdt 
of romantic preparation received a 
. more sudden chill than did mine \)u 
that occasion. Kothing ccHildbO moi-e 
outrageously absurd than the whole 
thing was — aecompaniment and soiig* 

T never afterwards was soheitons 
licar an Oriental’s musical perform- 
.ance ; and am quite sati.sfied, that in 
thoiii dwidls uo musical faculty, erwi- 
<?ive or perceptive : or that at least it 
is in a dwmant state. 

'I'heteo. musicians began wdth a 
.\vmphony oil the full baud — ibando- 
liiLs leading, drums doing bass, and 
the whole lot of ugly fellows screech- 
ing forth what might have been 
esUvnuid air or accompaniment, as 
tfie^ease miglit b(^ That a .sorry 
musical ofiect uas produced will .sur- 
jn-ihC no one >vho cousichjrs the build 
of the ino.st musical of their histrh- 
nuuits. The mandolin is by way of 
licing a guitar, or banjo — only hi a 
a very .^uiall way indeed. Nothing 
has been added to th(^ idea 'since first 
Mercury stumbled on the original 
ttsfudn ■— indeed, 1 should guess that 
the dried .<ine.ws of a. tortoise would 
glv(‘ out a far ]»iiier sound than the 
jingling wires with which the mandoliii 
is hkkuiUmI. I lone somi'times slood 
at till? doorof a ('q/r, or, togi\’i‘, it t he r(‘al 
iia:ne,#co0fi/tW, and lisf(*ued iinvouder 
to the strains of s<mie minstrel holding 
forth within. Th<‘ wonder was, not 
that the man .should iday cgregiously 
ill, but that ll»e elfect of good mu.sic 
.‘-lionld be prodncod by his evil )»laying. 
'i'iie ]>eop!e were evidently excit(Hl 
t<» .sorrow wluui the attempt wa.s at 
a inournfiil strain, and to ardour when 
the lilt took a loftier flight. To me 
will.) .stood by, the ditfereuce of 
iutentioii on the part of the performeu 
was hardly (li.S(;eriiibh*, ; indeed to 
be- recognised only by the occasional 
catching of some iamiliar word in the 
burden of the, song. The .same obsen*- 
vatioif may aiijily to the enn-ent Gretik 
l>oetry. There can be no mistake in 
the conclusion, tliat it jiroduces tlio 
effect of real i)oetry on tlm ijoople, 
urging them in th(‘, direction whither 
works the imagination of the^^ poet.- 
But men of taste have comc'to^ and 
can come to, but one decision'^ on 

ij i) 
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the judgment of Romaic poetasters, source of amusement to the performer 
ITie spiiit of poetry has died out of, himself, as well as to the native by- 
and become extinct from the standera. As he bobbed his head up 
genius of tlieir tongue. It is but and down, and ran after this tail, the 
the enthusiasm of by-gone days, tlio }>eoplc bm’st into peals of laughter. 
inkUngof Attic glory, that lingers about They wbre quite taken up with the 
the circumstances of their modem exhibition, except when they stole a 
productions, and cheats men wirh the moment now and then for a peep 
tnere similaVity of idiom. . Poetiy to see how the Frank visitors were 
l^s of universal application, and w*erc amused with their wit. Besides this, 
the pretensions of* the modem Greek the jester had a number of practical 
genuine, his prodiictious w’onld touch jokes, such as coining quietty along- 
the hearts of the poetic of other lands, side of some unsuspecting pei’soii, 
These fellows wdio entertained us* and catching hold of his leg, barking 
on this occasion, struck a good loudly the Avhile, so as to make him 
deal of enthusiasm out of ♦their think that some dog Imd tittcu him. 
jingle, — enthusiasm to themselves', Hut this ]>firt of the pci-formance was 
be it remarked, and not to us. decidedly coarse, and did not improve 
J saw them grow sad in face, wliile our idea of the civilisation of the 
the strain pi-oceedcd at a slow' pace, place. A good deal ol’ sketching was 
and the f;oc<3 <// degenerated into going -on in the course of this day; 
u more higabrioiis liowl than ever, and th(j visages of some of theso 
By these tokens, I judged them to be nuisiciaiia, and especially' of 1 lie Jester, 
^Binging some tale of sorrow^ and s(» it and of a. blind old choragus, have 
seemed they were. The gentleman been han(l(‘d downi to the posterity’^ 
wd)o performed for us the jiart of of oiir alfeetionatcj friimds. We had 
Chorus, gave us to wit, that they were a visit this day of a gentler kind. A. 
lamenting the fall of Algiers, and im- Greek lady, 1 he owner of con- 
pivcating maledictions on the head of siderable lamied property in the place, 
the French. This they evidently came with her ,vonthfiil daughter to 
‘Con.sid<»red a delicate and atqn-ojnuato interchange civilities with us. She 
attention to us as Englishmen, I was was a plain, almost ugly old woman ; 
only sinprised to find they entered so Init, like nine out of ten of all women 
far into the family" disthictions of the extant, was of kind wwtX femininv dis- 
Fraiik». There was some heart, too, position. Moreover, lik(‘ the rest of 
in th(^ manner in w hich they" gesticu- the ladies, she w as very' fond of talk- 
laled and declaimed ; and I have little ing; but, on this particular occasion, 
doubt but that they were in earuest — unhap))ily could speak no single w'onl 
especially if any" of tJicse happened to that would convey meaning to us. 
have frieuds or relations dowm that Still it was not to be expected that 
W'iiy", who had been roused out of house she could hold her tongue-, so sho 
nnd home by tlic Gallic Avatar. AVIioii squatted down bv us, ami talked, 
theyw'creliredw'ith singing, or perhaps perhaps all the faster because she had 
presumed that they" bad therewith tired the conversation all to herself. Her 
us, they took to playing the fool. Not daughter w as a y'oung lady, whom by 
)iiej (‘ly in a general sense, ill w hich they appearance in England,' you wronld 
may be said to have been so engaged all call Rom<*w lune in her** techs ; but, 
along; but wdth heavy" effort, and under hercaw^ay they’ are so ])recocions that 
the express direction of a professional tme is constantly deceived in gue.s^sing 
master of the ceremonies. ThoAdaliaii‘ their age. She would have been 
Jester a tall ugly fellow", who had pretty if she had been clean ; and was 
considerable power of comic expression abundantly’' and exjiensively orna- 
in hia face, but wdioso forte lay iiili cnji meuted. Sometimes we hear it figura- 
of fantastic device. It was made of tively .said ef a domestic coquette, 
the skin <>f some animal, whose genus that she carries all her property on her 
r will not venture to guess ; and had back. These Greeks must be well 
be^n cdhtrived in such' fashion that off, if it may not sometimes be so said 
tlie tgil hung over the top,' and with propriety of them. Tliey havca 
w hisked about at the caprice of the plan of advertising a young' lady’s 
dr earer. Tliis \vm a never-failing assets, in a manner that must ba 
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most satisfactory to fortune-hunters, 
and pi^e vent the mistakes that with us 
constantly foil the best-laid plans. 
They turn a girl’s fortune into money, 
and hang it — the fortune proper 
— theTTotov and the ttoo-ov — about Iier 
neck. They do not buy jewels worth 
so many hundreds or tens — but trans- 
pierce the actual coin, and of them 
compose a necklace of wliosc value 
there can be no doubt, and whose 
fashion is not very variable. 'I'his 
may be called a fair and above-board 
way of doing things. The swain, 
as iie sits by.tlie beloved object, may 
amuse himself by coniitiiig the num- 
ber of jmicious links iu the chain that 
is (lrav;ing him into luatninony, and 
debate Avitliin hiinself, on sure data, 
tlie question wiiotber or no he shall 
yield to the gentle iulliuniec. There 
would not have been miicli dtnibt 
about the monetary recomniejida- 
lions of tliis young lady, foi^shc was 
abundantly gilt, ak became the daugh- 
ter of one reputed so rich as the old 
lady. Poor girls ! It makes one sad 
to look upon them, brought up^vith 
so little idea of what is girlish and 
beautiful ; to see Ihem ignorant yet 
sophisticated, bejewcledand unwashed. 
Tins poor child was decked out in the 
most absurd manner, and sat for ad- 
miration most palpably. She also sat* 
for something else, which was her 
picture. This was taken by several 
of the pai-ty, so much to the saiisfaiv 
tion of mother and daughter, that the 
old lady insisted on taking h<u’ turn 
ns model. We invariably found them 
\)lease(l with the i)rod notions of our 
art in these cases, and satisfied of the 
correct 11 of the likeness. The only 
objections they w^oukl occasionally 
make, \^ ould refer to the pretermission 
of some such thing as a tassel in the 
cap. The fidelity of the likeness they 
took implicity on trust. * 

I have said we could not talk to 
this old lady, Greek though she was, 
and furnished though some of us were 
w'ith the language of her compatriots. 
'I’hc deficiency was on her part — not 
.on ours. She could not speak one 
single word of her own language. 
And so it is, tliat of all the Greeks of 
Adalia, not one can converse in the 
language of their fathers. Separated 
from their countrymen, they have be- 
come almost a distinct race ; and, losing 


that language of which they have no 
practice, have learnt to use their 
own the vernacular of the land in 
which they are immigrants of such an- 
tique standing. They talk Turkishr— 
live alimist like I'urks : and by 
their religion only are distinguished 
from their neighbours. For religious 
ljurposes they use tlicir own language : 
and, by consequence, understand no i 
single word of the ritual or lessons. 
This is certainly a singular national 
position — impossible, except from re- 
ligious prevention. It is just the ns- 
verse of what may be seen elsewhere : 
for instance, in the mountains of Thes- 
saly you fiiura colony of Germans, 
who, though com])lctely shut iu by tlio 
])eople of the land, and lidding intcr- 
ccursc with none oilier, remain 
fb^eigiicrs and Geniians, resisting 
the tendency to amalgamation. in 
Sicily you find the t^iana delta Grecia^ 
where the original Greek colonista 
have kept their language and customs 
in their integrity. Ibit where else, 
save in this one spot, will you find 
people who, after lining imbibed the 
influences of the coilRry to the extent 
of adoption of its language, have been 
able to resist amalgamation with its 
denizens iu every respect V 
By tiie bye, those people have 
o])cned a sort of r<>yal road to the ac- 
quisition of the Turkish langmige. 
The orthogrnpliy of this language is 
a mo.st vexed and perplexed affair. 
Tlio.se who have made the attom])t 
to master its diflicultics may say some- 
thing in its vituperation ; but the 
practice of many of those who arc well 
acquainted therewith, says a great 
deal more. These Greeks, for inslanco, 
though they have adoi)tcd this lan- 
guage as their o'irn, aud have been 
accustomed in no other to lisp to their 
nurses, have altogether discarded the 
orthography. They speak as do the 
natives, but write in their owm cha- 
racter ; accommodating the 'flexible 
capabilities , of their alphabet to 
the puMfioses of Turkish orthoepy " 
'J’hus have you the means of reading 
Tib'kish in a familiar character, which 
also ^as the advantage of presenting 
your words in a definite formn The 
real Turkish alphabet is anything bul 
definite ; at least to one within anX 
decent term of years of hia com- 
mencing the study. This is a mode 
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teaching which I have known to be 
mHist«|d on by at leaot one good 
muster though of course the man of 
any jlnibition would regard this by- 
^vifvto knowledge as merely a stop 
preliminary in the course. 

Tliis was not the only party at which 
we assisted during our visit. A rich 
Greek merchant invited us to enjoy 
• the coolness of evening in his gardens.* 
It was duly im^essed on our iniiids 
by the geutlemau of the place that 
this old fellow waft worth Ids weight 
in gold. They did say tli^ his name 
was good for £150,000 — a long figure, 
certainly, to meet in sucli a place. 
Ho was a quiet-looking, unpreteuding 
person, with very much tlic air of 
a moneyed man. The hope that 
•we liad formed, of seeing a disjday 
of the youth and fashion of Adalia was 
disappoint(‘(l. It was by an express 
relaxation of the law of etiquette tliat 
we had the opportuidty of seeing even 
the one or tw’O ladies belonging to the 
family. Greeks, in tlKur oavii coun- 
try, though exceedingly jealous, and 
apt to build up t^nns on the slightest 
tbundntioii, arc ^ hy no means diary 
in showing their women, lii-doors 
and out, you will meet them, both Old 
and young; and ixTfoctly uncoil^ 
straiimd and companionable you will 
find them. But licre the case, is far 
.otimwi.se. Tlicy have acquired so 
much of Mussulman notions, that they 
do not allow tlujir wonKm to mix in 
society. This is Ihc general rule: 
more pliant to occasion than the law of 
the Turks, which never yield.s. And 
not only here is there a strong feeling 
on this subject : the same prejudice 
prevails widely in the 'J'nrco-Greek 
islands. For in.stance, in Mytilcne, 
oil occasion of taking that long 
excursion which I have already men- 
tioned, W'C observed Unit all the 
wamen we met were old and ugly. 
From tliis ob.sei*vcd fact we drew con- 
clusions unfiivourablc to the gmuiral 
appearance and pre.sen lability of the 
"’Mytileniaii ladies. , But subsi^queiitly 
w^c found the reason of the pheno- 
menon to be, that the young and 
pretty girls were kept wdthin doors, 
and IjtiG old ones alone allowed the 
‘privilege of waking forth — a difier- 
’>,uce of condition that might almost 
iitduce the girls of Mytilcne to wish 
l&ri ige and wrinkles. 


They did not, at Adalia, use us quite 
so ill as to withhold their ladie.s from 
the entertainment. The mother w^as 
thoi’e and a daughter — a young lady 
with the romantic name of Dudii. 
With such a name as this she ought 
to have been very pretty, and cer- 
tainly she did not fall far short of 
such condition. It w^as clearly to be 
pcrc(3lved that she was unaccustomed 
to mix in general <society, and that 
tlie company of strange men disturbed 
li(3r. But she was not ungrfilceful 
either in maimer or drcs.s, or in her 
evident desire to pleasti^ llic place 
of "our reception w^as in tlic central 
court, which the best kind of houses 
presciTC — a contrivance which gives 
to cacli of the four sides on wdiich tin; 
building is disposed, the advantagc.s of 
a pure ami thorougli current of air. 
-Here we sat drinking sherbet, and, 
of course, smoking the unfailing chi- 
bouque. ' TbQ.lady mother w as ])aiii- 
lully anxious to tallv to us, and pretty 
Miss l)iklu was seriously bent otr 
listening; but wo could not manage^ 
to ^ixeeute a colloquy. All tin? 
civil things imaginable were ex- 
pressed to us by 'g(‘.stur(‘-, and llie 
3 mung lady caim; out strong in the. 
presentation of l)oiujuots. One for- 
tunate man roc<‘ivcd from her an 
orange, the only one remaining at 
that time in the garden; this wu 
persnaded ourselves must, jii their 
symbolical language, imply a declara- 
tion of some s()ft iutcnvst. Miss 
Dudii would not have been, such a 
veiy bad par^/j being, as .she w\as, the 
sole lieritress of lua* fathers thou- 
sands. However, slic was, ^yo, under- 
stood, engaged already to a yoiitli, 
who was obeying the cruel huv 
prevalent in this place, which compels 
the acce])tod sw’^ain to absent liitnscOf 
from his inamorata, for a^ long proba - 
tion. ‘ I think the time w^as .said to be 
a year ; during which no coinmunica- 
lioii must i)as8 between the partie.s. 
,Shonkl the first overfiires of a suitor 
be rejected, it is a settled matter of 
etiquette, that he iicvm’ again is to sees 
or speak to the young lady. This 
must be likely, wo would think, to 
render a man cautious in proposing : 
])Ut certainly it must tend to lessen 
the number of eventual old maids, by 
rendering the young ladies also chary of 
saying J^o, Avhen they mean Yes. On 
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the wliole, we cail scarcely admire 
their matrimonial tactics; We found 
til at we. were among a family of 
IIAdjis. Miss Diidinvas aHiidji, and 
so were her father and mother. 1 ii their 
case the iilace of pilgrimage is Jerusa- 
lem, a visit to which confers on them 
the respectable title of Hadji for life. 
TThis old gentleman had made a pious 
use of some of his money, by promot- 
ing the cause of pilgiimagc among his 
less opulent brethren. The desire to 
tread the holy soil is common to them 
all ; not only to the religious. These 
have their motives ; but so also have 
the disorderly and wicked, who think 
tliat a world of cheating and ill-living 
is covered over by the wholesome 
cloak of prilgrinijige. Tlicre arc also 
certain less considerable places of 
pilgrimage, invested with considerable 
sanctity, though inferior in character* 
to the one grejit rendezvous of th'e 
religions. Health to body seems 
often the expectcid result of* visits to 
these sceoiulary places, to which re- 
course will frtMiucntly bo had when 
medical aid has failed to bo available. 
DiidiVs ftxfhor had made liftuself 
liighly i)opiilar by chartering a vesstO, 
and conveying, for charity’s sake, as 
many devotees as ♦hose to go on one of 
these minor expeditions. The island 
of Cyprus has a convent of peculiar 
sanctity, a visit to which is highly 
esteemed as an antidote to bodily ills. 
He gave a great number the oppor- 
tunity of testing the truth of the 
tradition. 

It ^^s not bad fnn, after all, tarry- 
ing a few days in Adalia : only, by 
choice, w^e w^oiild harflly choose that 
jpaiticular season for the excursion. 


What between the Consul’s garjjtens, 
and the old Greek, and the little bit 
of bnsiness we had ui>on ouv Jiands, 
xvc managed to get through the time 
pleasantly enough. We saw that wo 
had here a good specimen of the 
vai-iety of life commonly described sum 
deadly-lively. Were it not that they 
liave such a lot of. strangers con- 
stantly passing throug^h the phicc, 
they might seem to be in danger of a. 
moral ttuc/fy/ttvw-r-of falling into astute 
of mind so rusty, as to lie incapable of 
t|jrcction to any object, save such 
as lay before them, in the way 
of immediate physical reciuircment. 
The few (Jays that we remained 
there did not atford time enough 
for the disease to make much head 
with us. Indeed, for us it was 
a variety of cxj>erience, sufficiently 
stirring for the time, to mark the 
w :iys of a i^coplc so deeply buried in 
imperturbability and incuriosity. 

f think w'c w^erc not sony when at 
last the messenger returned from tho 
( ’aimacan, and wo .found we xvere in 
condition to leave the place. Tho 
Consul was set on his legs again, and 
the English name iif better odour than 
ever. The attavfu's of the consulate 
had taken care that oirr visit* should 
fail in no degree of its wholesome in- 
fluence, for w^ant of their good word ; 
and 1 fancy that tlie town’s people 
thought themselves rather wcR oil* 
that wo left their tow u standing. W e 
left, too, with the full rcputiition for 
merciful dcjiliiig ; as w e had spared 
the poor soap-rioters the infliction 
of the bastinado. 

And so we sjx*d on our way to 
Rhodes. 
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We were much puzzled, a few 
weeks since, by a tantaiisiiij? and un- 
intelligible ' paragi’aph, pertinaciouslj'^ 
reiterated in the London newspapers. 
Its brevity equalled its niysteiw ; it 
• consisted but of five words, the first 
4iTid last in imposing majuscules. 
Thus it ran : — 

« OMOO, by the author of TVPEE.’** 

With IVinculo we exclaimed, “ What 
have we here V a man or a fish ? dead 
or alive?*’ , AVho or what were Typee 
and OmooV Were things or creatures 
thus designated? Di<l they exist on 
the earth, or in the aii> or in the 
waters under the earth ^ M'orc they 
Upiritiial or material, vegetable er 
mineral, brute or human? Were 
they ncwly-iiiscovcred planets, nick- 
named whilst awaiting baptism*, or 
strange fossils, contemporaries of the 
lilegathcrium, or Magyar dissyllables 
from I^r howring’s vocabnlaiy ? Per- 
chance they were'a pair of new singers 
for the (Tarden, or a fresh brace of 
boasts for the legitimate drama at 
T)riiry. Omoo might be the heavy 
cle])lrant ; Tvjice the light-comedy 
camel. l)id danger lurk in the (niig- 
matical words? Were they obscure 
intimations of treasonable <le.signs, 
Swing advertisements, or masonic 
signs? AVas the pnlaec at West- 
minster in peril? had an agent of 
Barbarossa rfoinville undenniin'd the 
Trafalgar column ? A\^ere they coji- 
spirators’ 'watchwords, lovers’ letters, 
signals coin^erlcd between the robbers 
of Rogers's bank? AVe tried them 
anagraiiunatically, but in vain : there 
was nought to be made of Omoo ; 
«hakc it as we would, the O’s came 
uppermost ; and by reversing Ty])ee 
wo obtained Init a piliful result.* At 
last a brigh^eam broke through tin* 
mist of col^hcturc. Omoo was a 
book. The outlandish title thtlt had 
perplexed us was intended to per- 
plex ; it was a bait thrown out to 
that wido-mon tiled fish, the. ])iiblic; 
a, specimoii of what is theatrically 


styled getg. Having but an indifle- 
rent opinion of books ushered into 
existence by such chavlatanical man- 
oeuvres, we thouglit no more of 
Omoo, until, musing the other day 
over our matutinal hyson, the volume 
itself was laid before us, and wc sud- 
denly found ourselves in the enter- 
tainiug society of Marqnesan Melville^ 
the pHamix of modern voyagers, 
sprung, it uouhl seen?, from the 
mingled ashes of Captain Cook and 
Robin Crusoe. 

Those who have read Mr llevmau 
Melville's former work will rcraem- 
ber, those who have not are informed 
by the introduction to the present 
one, that tin* author, an educated 
Aniericau, whom eircuinstanees had 
8hiy)ped tfs a commoy sailor on board 
a South-Seaman, was left by his vessel 
on the island of Nukulieva, one* of 
the Marquesaii groni>. Here he re- 
mainbcl some months, until taken off 
by a Sydney whaler, short-handed, 
and glad to catch him At this ])oint 
of his adventure* he commences 
Omoo. The liile is borrowed from 
the dialect of the Ma.rquesaK, and 
.signifies a rover : the book is excel- 
lent, riuitelirst-rato, tlie ‘‘clear grit,” 
as Mr Melville’s coiiiitiynicn w'ould 
say. Jts (jhief fault, almost its only 
<»ne, inteiferes little with the plea- 
sure of reading it, will escai^taauy, 
and is hardly w orth insisting upon. 
Omoo is of the order conqmsitc, 
a skilfully coneocted Robinsonadc, 
where lictitiqns incident is inge- 
niously blended with genuine in- 
IbrniaHon. Doubtless its author has 
visited the countries He describes, but 
not in the capacity he states. He is 
lU) IVlunchanseii there is nothing inj- 
probable in bis adventures, save th(*ir 
occuiTcnce to himself, and that he 
should have bec ii a man before the 
masl on board Sontli-Sea traders, or 
wduilers, or on any ship or ships 
wliatevcr. His speech betraycth him. 
JJis voyages and w^andcrings oom- 
incnaKl, according to lus own account, 


* Omoo; A Nairotive of Adventures in the South Seas, lly JIeeman Melville. 

London : 4847. 
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ttt leaiit as far back as the yeai* 1838 *, 
for aught wc know they are not yet 
at an end. On leaving Taliitiiii 1843, 
lie made sail for Japan, and the very 
book before us may have been scrib- 
bled on the greasy deck <Jf a whaler, 
whil.st lloating amidst tlie coral reefs 
of the wide Pacific. 'IVue that in bis 
preface, and in the month of January 
of tlic present year, Mr Melville bails 
from New York ; but in such matters 
wc really place little dependence upon 
him. From his narrative wc gather 
that this literary and gculhmianly 
coinmori'Siitlor is quite a young man. 
flis life, therefore, since he emerged 
from boyJjood, has boon spent in a 
fillip’s forecastle, amongst the wildest 
and most ignorant class of mariners. 
Y'et his tone is refined and well-bred ; 
he writes like one accusbmied^to goo(i 
European society, n ho has reail books 
and collected stor(‘.s of information, 
other than could be perused or 
gathered iu tlu^ ]ilaces and auiongsL 
the rude associates he descrities. 
U’hcse inconsisleiicios an^ gliring, 
and can hardly be explaiiidfl. A 
wild freak or unfortunate act of 
folly, or a boyish thirst for adventure, 
somet imes drives lads of education to 
try life before the mast, but when 
suited for bettor things they seldom 
persevere ; and Mr Melville does not 
seem to us the manner of in 911 to r<‘st 
long contented with the coarse com- 
pany and limnbhi lot of luerehaiit 
seamen. Otlter discu’opaneies strike 
ns in his book and cliiiractcr. Tiie 
train of suspicion once lighted, .tlie 
llame runs rapidly along. Oui* mis- 
givings begin with the title-page. 

Eovel or iJelville,” says the Eairdof 
Moiikbariis, “arejustthe names which 
y()iing.st(*rs are apt to assume on such 
occasions.” And Uennau Melville 
sounds to us vastly like the liariuo- 
iiions and ciireful|j| selectefl appel- 
lation of an imaginary hero of 
romance. Separately the names ai*e 
not nncoinnion ; wc can urge no valid 
reason against their junction, and yet 
in this instance they fall suspiciously 
on our ear. We are, similarly im- 
pressed by the dedication. Of the 
existence of Uncle Oansevoort, of 
Oanscvtiovt, Saratoga CV^unty, wc an* 
wholly Incredulous. We sludl com- 
mission our New York correspondents 
to inquire as to the ixiality of Mr 


Melville’.s avuncular relative,^ and, 
until certified of Ids corporality, shall 
set down the gentleman \nth the 
Dutch ])atronymic as a member of an 
imaginary clan. 

Although glad t(> escape from Nu- 
kuheva, where he had bo^ni held iu a 
sort of lumourable captivity, I’ypee — 
tlie alias bC 8 tov\ ed iiptm the rover by 
his new shiiuiiatCK, after the valley 
whence they rescued him — ^^vas but 
iiiditfercntly pleased with the vessel 
on which lie left it, and whose articles 
lie signed as a seaman for one cruise. 
Tiic .liilia was of a, beautiful model, 
and on or before a wind ' she sailed 
like a witCli ; but that was all that 
could be said iu her jiraise. She was 
rotten to the core, ineoiiiniodions, ^iiul 
ill-provided, badly manned, and wors<^ 
commanded. Anicriciiii-built, she 
dated from the Short war, had served 
as a privateer, been taken by the 
liritlsli, ])assed through many vicis- 
* situdes, and was in no condition foi* 
a long cruise iu the Faeific. 80 
luoiiUhn’ing was her fabric, that the, 
reckless sailors, when seated in th<? 
forecastle, dug their knives into the 
dank boards la ween tlnnu and 
cteniity as easily as into the 
moist "sides of some old jiollard 
oak. She was much dilax»ida'tcd and 
rapidly U(*couiing more so ; for 
lllaek Baltimore, the ship's cook, 
wJieii in want of firewootl, did .n(»t 
scruple to Jiack siilinters from the 
bits and bemiis. Lugubrious indeed 
was the aspect of the forecastle. 
Landsmen, whose id(‘as of a sailor’s 
sleei>ing-place are taken- from the 
snow-whitij hammocks and exquisitely 
clean luirth-deck of a man ol* war, or 
from the rough, but substantial com- 
fort of a wcll-ai)puiutcd luerchantniaii , 
can fonu no eonctqilioii of the sur- 
liassing and countless abominations 
of a Si)iitli-Sca wJialer. The “ IJtMc 
Jule,” as her crew atfectioiiately styled 
her, was a craft of two hundred tons 
or thereabouts ; sIk* had sailed with 
thirl^'-two hands, whom desertion had 
reduced to tW 4 *iity, but these were too 
many for tlie cramped and putrhl nook 
ill wliich they slept, atx?, aiul smoked, 
and alterna,tely dosfionded or were 
jovial, as sickness and discomfort, or 
a Saturday night’s bottle and hopes of 
better luck, got the upper hand. 
Want of room, however, was one of 
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the ^a-iovancos of which' the 

Julia’s^ crew complained. It was a 
mere tAtle, not wortli the naming. Tlicy 
could' have submitted to close stow- 
age, had the dunnage been docent, iiut 
instead of swinging in cosy hammocks, 
they slept' in hunha or wretched 
pigeon-holes, on fragments of sails, 
unclean rags, blanket-shreds, and the 
Jlike. Such unenviable accommoda- 
tions ought hardly to have been 
disputed with their luckless posses- 
sors, who iicvcrthless were not all()W(‘d 
to occupy in peace their brokeii-dowil 
bunks and scan I y Ixjddiiig. Two 
races of creatures, time out of mind 
the cni'se of old ships in Avarm lati- 
tudes, infested the Julia’s forecastle, 
resisting all efforts to dislodge or 
exterminate them, someiiines even 
getting the upper hand, disj)Ossc.ssii\g 
the tortured mariiiors, and driving 
them on deck in terror and despair. 
The sick only, hapless martyrs unable 
to leave their cribs, lay passive, if not 
resigned, and AATvti n‘ami)led under 
h»ot by their ferocious and unfragrant 
foes, 'j’hcse Avere rats and cockroaches. 
Typee — avo. use the name he hore 
during his Julian tribulations — records 
a singular ])lfenoineuon in the noctur- 
nal habits of the last-named A’crinin. 

“ Kvory night they had a jubile<‘. 
The first sym])toiu Avas an unusual 
clustering and humming amongst the 
SAvarnis lining tlio beams overhead, 
and. the inside of the sh*epiiig-placcs. 
This Avas succeeded by a prodigious 
coming and going on the part of those 
living out of sight, rrc.seutly they all 
came forth ; tlic largci* sorf racing over 
the chests and jdauUKs; Avinged mon- 
sters darting to and fro in the air ; and 
the small fry buzzing in h(*aps almost 
in a state of fusion. On the first alarm, 
all Avho were able darted on deck ; 
■Avliile some of the sick, Avho Avere too 
feeble, lay perfectly (piict, tlic dis- 
tracted vemin running OA cr them at 
pleasure. The performance 1 a ^ ted some 
ten minutes.” Persons there are, 
weak enough to vicAv Avith loa^hipg 
and aversion certain sable insects 
that stray at night in kitchen or in 
pantry, and barbarous enough to cir- 
cumvdit and destroy the odoriferous 
colcoptera* by artful devices^ of glass 
fmps and scarlet Avafers. Such per- 
sona aa% probably form tlieir. ideas 
‘ of TypeeN cockroaches from their 


own domestic opportunities of obser- 
vation. That were unjust to the crcAV 
of the Julia, and Avonld give no ade- 
quate idea of their sufferings. As a 
jmiTing tabby to a roaring jaguar, so 
is a Biitisli black-beetle to' a cock- 
roach of the Soutlieni Seas. c 
back our assertion by a quotation from 
our lamented frit'iid (Captain Cringle, 
Avho i n h is e specially gi*ai)h i c and at trac- 
tive style thus hits off the ])cculiaritics 
of this graceful insect. “ When full 
groAvn,” saitli Thomas, “it is a largo 
dingy brown -coloured beetle, about 
tAvo inches long, Avith six legs, and 
two fe(‘lers as long ns its body. It 
has a strong anti -hysterical flavour, 
something between rotten cheese and 
asatVetidn, and seldom stirs abroad 
Avjien the sun is up, but lies concealed 
in Ihc,^ most obscure and obscene 
(Tovices it. can creep into ; so that, 
Avhen it is soon, its Avings and body 
arc thickl^’ covered .Avitli dust and 
dirt of various shades, Avlnch-any cul- 
prit Avho chaiic(‘s to fall asleep Avitli 
his mouth ’Open, is sure to reap the 
heneth. of, as it has a gn^at proi)ensity 
to Avalk into it, parti} for the sake of 
the crumbs adhering to the masti- 
cators, and ali'O, npijarently, Avitli a 
s(‘i(‘ntilic dc^'ire to insp(‘ct, by accurate 
admeasurement Avitli the aforesai(j an- 
tenna*, the state and condilion of the 
Avhole i)Otato-trai).” A description 
worthy of Buflbn. Such Avcrc the 
delicate monsters, the savoury s(*xi- 
pedes, Avith aaIioui Typee and his 
comrades had to Avage incessant Avar. 
They Averc AA orso even than the rats, 
Avhich AA-er(‘ certainly bad enough. 
“ Tame asTrenck’s nn)iise, tliey stood 
in their holes, i)eeniig at you like old 
gi’andfathers in a doorv/ay Avatch- 
ing for their i»rey, and disputing Avitli 
the sailors the AvecAll-biscnit, rancid 
pork, aipl horse-b(*cl\ composing the 
Julia’s stores; qn smothering them- 
selves, the luscious vennin, in molasses 
Avhich thereby acquired a rich AA'Ood* 
cock fla\'onr, Avhose cause became 
manifest Avhen the trcaclc-jar riii 
low, greatly to the disgust and con- 
sternation of* the biped consumers 
There Averc no delicate ’ feeders oi 
board, but this saccharine c?senc( 
of rat Avas too much even for tin 
unscrupulous" stomachs ot Sontli-Sej 
Avhalers. A (pieer set they Avere oi 
board that Sydn(;y banpn*. Pape 
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Tack, tlio captain, was a feeble Cock- 
ney, of meek spirit and puny frame, 
who glided about the vessel in a 
nankeen jacket and canvass pumps, a 
laughing-stock to his crew. Tlic 
real command devolved upon the 
chief mate, Jolin Jerrain — a good 
sail or and brave fellow, but violent, 
and given to drink. The Junior mate 
liad deserted ; of the four havpooners 
only one was loft, a fierce barbarian 
of a New Zealander— an excellent 
mariner, whose stock of English was 
limited to nautical j>hrascs and a 
rriglitful i)Over of oath, but who, in 
spite of his cannibal origin, ranked as 
a sort of ofliccr, in virtue of his har- 
poon, and took command of tlie ship 
when mate and captain wore absent. 
What a capital story, by the bye, 
'Pypee tells us of one of this llembo’s 
winding exj)loitsI Now Zealanders 
arc brave and bloodthirsty, and ex- 
cellent harpooners, and they; act up to 
the South -Seaiflan’s war-cry, “A 
dead wliali* or a stove boat !’' There 
is a world of wild rr)maiicc and thril- 
ling adventmx^ in the occiuional 
glimpses of the whale fishery alibrdcd 
us in Omoo ; a strange ])icturcs(pie- 
ness ami piratical mystery about the 
lawless class of scanmii engaged in it. 
Such a portrait galhn-^' as 'J'ypee 
makes out of the »lulia\s cr(*w, begin- 
ning with Chips and -Bungs, tlie 
carpenter and cooper, the “Cods,’’ or 
.leaders of the forecastle, and descend- 
ing until he arrives at jhjoi* Koj>o 
Yarn, or Uopey, as he was called, 
a stunted journeyman baker from 
Holboni, the most lieljdess and 
forlorn of all land - lubbers, tlie 
butt and dnulge of the ship's com- 
pany I A Dane, a Portuguese, a 
Kinlander, a savage from Ilivarhoo, 
sundry Eiiglish, Irish, and Americans, 
a daring '^'ankee hmch-comber^ called 
Salem, and Sydue^.5en, a fnnaway 
tickct-(>f-leave-mai"iihle up a crew 
much too weak to do any good in the 
whaling way. Biit^the best fellow on 
board, and by far the most remark- 
able, was a disciple of Escailapiiis, 
known as Doctor Long-Ghost. Jev- 
inin is a good portrait; so is Cap- 
tain Guy ; but Long- Ghost is a 
jewel of a boy, a complete original, 
hit otf with luicoiumoii felicity. 
Nothing is told us of his early 
Jife. Typec takes him up on board 


the Julia, shakes hands witli^ him 
in the last page of the book, and 
informs us that he has uoveV since 
seen or heard of him. So we become 
acquainted itli but a small section of 
the doctor’s life ; his subsequent ad- 
ventures. are unknown, a«d, save a 
chance hint or two, his previous 
career is a mystery, unfathomable {is 
the Tahitian coast, whore, within a 
biscuit’s toss of the coral shoreij^ 
soundings there arti none. K<t\v and 
then lie would obscurely refer to days 
itiore palmy and i)rosi)erons than 
those spent on board the .Julia. But 
howT.ver great the contrast between 
bis former tort lines and liis then lowly 
]^osjtion, he exhibitiHl much calm 
philosophy and (hoerful resignation. 
Ilcw'as even meny and facetious, a 
practical w'ag of tin; very first order, 
and jis such a great favourite with the 
whole ship’s c.om]>any, the captaiu 
excepted. He had arrived at Sydney 
in an emigrant shij), liad expended 
his resources, and entered as doctor 
on board the dulia. All British 
whuJ(*rs are bound to carry a inedi’ed, 
wdio is treated ns a gentlmnau,' so 
long as he behaves as such, and has 
nothing to do but to drug the men and 
play lira Its with the captain. At 
first Long-Gliost and Captaiu Guy 
hit it olV very w ell ; until, iii an un- 
lucky hour, a dis^)ute about politics 
diistroycd their harmonious associa- 
tion. 'rim captain got a fJirashing; 
the mutinous doctor was j)nt in con- 
finement and on bread ami water, ran 
away from the ship, was* pursued, 
captured, and again imprisoned. Rcr 
leased at last, he resigned his oftico, 
refused to do duty, ami went forward 
amongst tlie men. This w^as more 
magnanimous than wise. Long- 
Ghost was i\ sort of medical Tom 
Cofiin, a raw -boned giant, upivards of 
tw^o yards high, one of th(>se men to 
wdiom the bctween-decks of a small 
craft is a residence little less afflicting 
than one of Cardinal Ihilue’s iron 
cage^. And to onq who “ had cer- 
tainly, at some time or otlier, spent 
money, drunk Burgundy, and a«so- 
ciated with gentlemen,” the Julia’s 
forecastle must have contained a host 
of disagreeables, iiTcspective of rats 
and cockroaches, of its low roof, evil 
odours, damp timbers, and duiig^n- 
like aspect. The captain’s table, if 
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less \axuriou8 than that of a royal 
yaclit or New York liner, surely 
offered something better than the 
biscuits, hard as gun -hints and 
thoroughJy lioneycombed, and the 
ahot-soiip, “great round peas polish- 
ing themselves like pel)l)les l)y rolling 
about in tepid water,” on which the 
I'estivo man of medicine was fain to 
exercise his grinders during his abode 
*lf!orward. As regarded society, he 
lost little by relimiuishiug that of Guy 
the Cockney, since he obtained in ex- 
cliauge the intimacy of Melville tlm 
Yankee, who, to judge from his book, 
must be exceeding good com ))any, and 
to whom he was a great resource. The 
doctor was a man of learning and 
smcomplishments, who had made the 
most. of his time Avhilst tlic siiii shone 
on his side the hedge, and had rolled 
his ungainly cai'cass over half life 
world. “He quoted Virgil, and 
talked of Hobbes of Maluisbury, be- 
sides repeating poetry by the canto, 
especially Hudibras. In the easiest 
way imaginable, he could refer to an 
amour he had in Palermo, his liou- 
liuntliig l)eforc breakfast among the 
Catfres, and the quality of the cotFee 
to be drunk in ISfuscat.” IStrangely 
must such reminiscences have sounded 
ia a M'haler’s forecastle, witli Dunks 
the Dane, Finland Van, and Wymon- 
too tlic Savage, fur auditors. 

Tlic Julia had hitherto had little 
luck in her cruise, and could scarcely 
hope for better in the state in wliich 
T^ce found her. Besides the losses 
Hby desertion, her crew wjis weakened 
by disease. Several of the men lay 
sick in their bertlis, wholly unfit for 
duty. The captain liimsclf was ill, 
and aU would have derived benefit 
from a short sojourn in port ; but this 
could not be thought of. The disci- 
pline of the ship w'as bad, and the 
«ailoi's, desperate and unruly fellows, 
discontented, as well they might be, 
with their wretclied provisions and un- 
comfortable state, were uot to b(^ tnisted 
on or near shore. Three-fourl^is of 
them, had they once set foot on dry 
land, would have absconded, taken 
refuge in the woods or amongst 
the savages, and have submitted to 
any amount of tattoo, paint, and nose- 
liaging, rather than return to the 
^Ip. Already, at St Christina, oive 
of the Marquesas, a large party had 


made their escape in two of the 
four whale-boats, scuttling the third, 
and cutting the tackles of the fonitli 
nearly thi'ough, so that when Bembo 
jumped in to clear it away, man and 
boat went souse into the water. By the 
assistance of a French cor\'^ettc, and 
'by bribing the king of the country 
w'ith a musket and ammunition, th<^ 
frigitivcs w^ere captured. But it was 
more than probable tliat they and 
others would renew the attempt 
should opportunity offer; so tbcrc^ was 
no alternative but to keoyi the sea, and 
hope for better days and Jor the con- 
valescence of the invalids. Two of 
these died. Neither Bible nor Prayer- 
book were on board the godless craft, 
and like dogs, without form of Christian 
burial, the dead w ere launched into the 
deep. The situation of the survivors 
inspired with considerable iineasiiioss 
the few amongst them capable of re- 
flection. •Fhc captain was ignorant 
of navigation ; it W'a^ the mate who, 
from the commencement of the 
voyage, had .kept the ship’s reckon- 
ing, and kept it all to liirnself. He 
had only to got w’ash(‘d overboard in 
a gale, or to walk over in a drunken 
fit, to leave his shipmates" in a fix of 
tlic most unpleasant des<*viption, 
ignorant of latilmh*, Jongitndi^, and of 
everything else necessary to be known 
to guide the vcissel on her course. 
And as to the .sperm whales, which 
flermin had jiromised them iu .siuU 
abundance that they would only liave to 
Strike and take, not a single fin showed 
itself. At last tlic captain w as reported 
dying, andtlie mate took counsel with 
Long-Cihost, Typee, and others of the 
crew. He would gladly have cuii- 
tiiiiied the cruise, but his wdsh was 
overruled, and the winder’s st<‘j n was 
tunicd towards the. Society Islands. 

The first glimpse of tiie ])eak.s of 
Tahiti teas liaili^with transiiort by 
the J ulia’s wfc" in ari ii ers . . They 

had got a notion that if the captain 
left tlKi sldp, thlnr articles were no 
longer binding, and they should be 
free to follow his example. And, at 
any rate, the sickness on board and 
the shaky condition of the barrjuo, 
guaranteed tliein, as they tliouglit, 
long and blissful leisure amongst the 
waving palm-gi’oves and soft-eyed 
Neuhas of Polynesia. 1'lieir arrival 
in sight of Papcctce, the Taliitian 
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capital, was welcomed by the boom of 
cannon. The frigate Reine Blanche, at 
whosd fore flew the flag of Admiral 
Du Petit Thouars, thus celebrated the 
compulsory treaty, conclnded that 
morning, by which the island was 
ceded to the French. 

Captain tiny and his baggage were 
now set on shore, and it was soon 
apparent to his men that whilst he 
nursed liiinself in the ptirc climate and 
pleasiint shades ofTaliiti, they were to 
put to sea under the mate’s ordeiv, 
and after a certain time to touch again 
at the islanxl, and take off their com- 
mander. 'Jlic vessel was. not even 
allowed to go into port, although 
needing repairs, and in fact unsea- 
worthy ; and as to healing the sick, 
selfish Paper Jack thought otdy of 
solacing liis own infirmities. The 
fury of the ill -fed, reckless, discon- 
tented crew, on discovering the proj(‘Ct 
of their superiors, passed bounds. 
Chips a?id Bungs volunteered to head 
a nuitiny, and a romul-robin was 
drawn up and signed. But when 
Wilson, an old acquaintance of/:»uy’s, 
and acting consul in the absence of mis- 
sionary Pritchanl, came on board, the 
gallant cooper, who derived much of liLs 
courage from the grog-kid, was cowed 
and craven. The grievance's brought 
forward, amongst otliers that of the 
salt-horse^ (a horse’s hoof with the shoe 
on, so swore the cook, had been found 
in the pickle,) were treated as trifles 
and pooh-poohed by the functionary, 
“ a miiinte geutleinaii with a viciously 
pugged nose, and a decidedly thin 
pair of legs.” But if Bungs allowed 
himself to be brow-beaten, so did not 
his comrades. Yankee Salem flou- 
rished a bowie-knife, and such alarm- 
ing demonstrations were made, that the 
counsellor^ the sailors i)crsis,tc<l in 
calling the consul, tlionght it wise to 
beat a retreat. Jermin now tried 
his hand, holding Hit ‘brilliant pros- 
pects of a rich cargo of' sperm oil, and 
a })ocket-full of dollars for every man 
on his i*eturn to Sydney. The muti- 
neers were, proof alike against menace 
and blandishment, and, at the secixit 
instigation of Long Ghost and Typec, 
resolutely refused to <lo duty. The 
consul, who had promised to return, 
did not show ; and at last the mate, 
having now but. a few invalids and 
hindsmen to work the ship and keep 


her off shore, was compelled nS enter 
the harbour. The Julia came to an 
anchor i\Itlun cable’s length* of the 
French frigate, on board which con- 
sul Wilson repaired to obtain assis- 
tance. The Rciiie Blanche was to 
sail in a few days for Vatfiaraiso, and* 
the Tnntinecrs cxi)ecte(l to go with 
her and be idclivcnHl up to a British 
man-of-war. Undismayed by this 
))i*ospcct, thc}’^ continued stanch Tn 
tlieir contumacy, and proseiitly an 
anned cutter, painted a * pirate 
Hidack,’ its crow a dark, grim-looking 
set, and the* officers uncommonly 
fierce- looking little Frenchmen,” con- 
veyed them on board the frigate, 
whore they were duly handenfled, 
and secured by flic ankle to a great 
iron bar bolted down to the berth- 
deck. 

* Touching the procceiliugs oiv boai^ 
the French man-of-ivar, its imperfect 
discipline, and the' strange, iin-nau- 
tutaUway of canying on the duty, 
Typec is jocular and satiUcul. Ame- 
rican though he be— and, but for occa- 
sional slight yankecisins in liis style, 
we might have doubted even that, 
fact — he has evidently much more 
sympathy with his cousin John Bull 
than with his country’s old allies, the 
French, whom he freely julinits to be 
a clever and gallant nation, whilst he 
broadly hints that their valour is not 
likely to be displayed to advantage on 
the wat(u*. Ho finds too much of the 
militaiy style about their marine in- 
stitutions. Sailors should be fighting 
men, but not soldiers or inusket-car- 
riors, as th(;y all are iiv turn in tlie 
French navy. He lauglis at or ob- 
jects to every thing ; the mustaches 
of tiie officers, the system of punish- 
ment, the sour wine that replaces 
rum and water, the soup instead of 
junk, the ])itiful little rolls baked on 
lioard, and distributed in lieu ol hard 
biscuit. AikI whilst praising ’the 
build of their ships — the only thing 
about them he doiis praise — he ejacu- 
lates a hoiie, which sounds like a 
douDt, that they will not some day 
fall into the hands of the people across 
the Channel. “ Jn case of war,” he 
says, “ wliat a fluttering of French 
ensigns there would be 1 for the 
Frenchman makes b\it an indifferent 
ijeaman, and though for the most part 
he figlits well enough, somehoiv or 
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other, \e seldom fights well enough to 
beat:” — ^at sea, be it understood. We 
are racier at a loss to comprehend 
the- familiarity shown by Typee with 
the internal arrangements and ai-chi- 
tectiir© of the Heine Blanche. His 
time on board was passed in fetters ; 
at nightfall on tlie fifth day he left 
the ship. Ilow, wc ara» curious to 
know, did he become acquainted 
^tli the minute details of “ the crack 
craft in the French navy,” with the 
disposition of her guns and decks, the 
complicated machinery by which ccr-» 
tain exceedingly simple tilings were 
done, and even with the rkii hangings, 
mirrors, and mahogany of tlie commo- 
dore’s cabin ? Surely the ragged and 
disreputable mutineer of tlie Julia, 
whose foot had scarcely touched tiio 
gangway, when lie was hurried into 
confinement below, could have had 
scanty opportunity for such observa- 
tions : unless, indeed, Herman Mel- 
ville, or Typcc, or the Hover, or by 
whatever otluu’ alias he bo known, 
instead of creeping in at the hawse- 
holes, was welcomed on the quarter- 
deck and admitted to the gun-room, 
or to the commodore’s cabin, an 
honoured guest in broad-cloth, not a 
des])ised merchant seaman in canvass 
frock and hat of taiqiauliu. We shall 
not dwell on these small inconsis- 
tencies and oversights in an aumsing 
book. We/ prefer accompanying the 
Julia’s crew to Tahiti, where they 
were jnit on shore contrary to their 
•expectations, and not altogether to 
their satisfaction, since they had an- 
ticipated a 3-aj)i(l rim to ValparaivSO, 
the fag-end of a cruise, in an English 
irian-of-war, and a speedy discliarge 
at Portsmoutli. Taper Ja<*k and 
Consul W'^ilson had other designs, and 
still hoped to reclaim them to their 
duty on board the crazy Julia, On 
their stubborn refusal, they were 
givilfn in charge to a fat, good-hn- 
moiirod, old Tahitian, calleil (’aptaiu 
B^, at the head of an escort of 
native^, conveyed them up tlie coun- 
try to a )»ort of shed, known ak the 
Oaiabooza Beretanec or English jail, 
used as a prison lor refractoiy sailors. 
This commences Typec’s shore-going 
adventures, not loss pleasant and 
orimnal than ^his sea-faring ones; 
altEough it is with some regret that 
lose sight of the vennin-haunted 


barque, on whose boai’d such strange 
and exciting scenes occurred. 

Throughout the book, however, fun 
and incident abound, and wc are con- 
soled for our separation from poor 
littl(v Jule, by the curious insight w’e 
obtain into the manners, morals, and 
condition of the gentle savages, on 
whom an a ttemptedjfc civilisation has 
brought far more curses tlian blessings. 

“ How pleasant were the songs of Toohouai," 

how gladsome and grateful the rustic 
of leaves and tinkle of rills, and silver- 
toned voices of Tahitian maidens, to 
the rough . seamen wlio ifad so long 
been ‘‘ cabined, cribbed, confined,” in 
the J ulia’s filtly forecastle ! ot that 
they were allowed free range of tho 
Eden of tlve South Seas. On board the 
Heine Bhinche their ankles had been 
manacled to an iron bar ; in the (kila- 
booza, (from the Spanish calubozo^ a 
rluugcon,) ,they were jdaced in rude 
wooden stticks twenty feet long^ 
constructed for the )>articular bcnelio 
of refractoiy raarincj’s. There they 
lay, intuTy men all of a row, fed upon 
taro (Indian turnip) and bread-fruit, 
and covered up at jiight with one huge 
count ei'iiano of brown tappa.^ the na- 
tive cloth. It was owing tone friendly 
indulgence on th(? part of Guy and 
the consul, that their diet was so agree- 
able and salutary. Every morning 
Hopey came grinning iylo the prison, 
with a bucket full of the old worm- 
eaten biscuit from the Julia. It 
was a huge treat to the unfortunate 
Cockney, thus to be instrumental in 
the annoyance of his former persecu- 
tors ; and lucky for him that th<*ir 
liinbo’d legs prevented their rewarding 
his visible exultation otherwise Ilian 
by a shower of maledictions. They 
sw'ore to starve ratliev than consume 
the maggoty provender. Luckily the 
natives Sad it iu very difterent esti- 
mation. They di#not mind maggots, 
and held British biscuit to bo a 
piquant and delicious delicacy. So 
in exchange for their allotted ration, 
the mutineers obtained a small quan* 
tity of vegetable food, and an unJi- 
luitcd supply of oranges, thanks to 
which refreshing regimen the sick 
were speedily restored to health. And 
after a few days of stocks and sub- 
mission, jolly old Captain Bob, wdio 
spoke sailor’s English, and obstinately 
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claimed iutirnacy with Captiiin Cook, 
— whose visit to the island had oc- 
curred some years before his birth — 
relaxed his severity, and allowed tlic 
captives their fi-ewiom during the day. 
They profited of this periiiission to 
forage a little, in a quiet way ; as- 
sisting at pig-killings, and dropping in 
at (linuer-tinie upon the wealthier of 
their neighbours. Tahitian hospitality 
is boundless, and the more praise- 
worthy that the island, although so 
fiirtile, produces but a scanty amount 
of edibles. Bread-fruit is the chief 
resource ; fish, a very important one, 
tlic chief dependence of many of the 
poorer ualives. Tliere is little industiy 
amongst them, and on the sponta- 
neous proiliic(‘ of the soil the sliipjang 
make licavy deniaufls. Polynesian 
iudohMice is ju’cverbial. Vciy light 
lahour would enable, tiie Tahitians to 
roll ill riches, at least according to 
their own estimate of th^ value of 
money ;md ot tlfe luxuries it jirocures. 
'.riic sugar-cane is indigenous to the 
island, and of remarkably line (luality ; 
cotton is of ready gro>rth ; but tjic line 
existing plantations “ are owned and 
workeci by whites, wlio would rather 
pay a drunken sailor eighteen or 
twenty J^panish dollars a month, than 
hire a sober native for his tish and 
faro.” Wholly without energy, the 
Taliitians saunter away tficir lives in 
a state? of drowsy indolence, aiming 
only at tlie av«)idaiicc of trouble, and 
the sensual enjoyment of the 
I'lie race rapidly diminishes. “In 
1777, Captain (Vjok estimated tin* 
]»opuIatioii of Tahiti at about tw'o 
hundred thousand. By a r(?gular 
census taken some four or five years 
ago, it was found to t)e, only nine 
thousand ! ” Diseases of various kinds, 
eutir(*,ly of Kuropean introduelion, and 
chierty the result of drunkenness and 
debaucheiy, account fpr this* frightful 
decrease, which must result in the 
extinction of the aborigines. ' 

** The palm-tree shall grow, 

The coral shall hjjread, 
liut maa shall cease.'*' 

So mils an old Tahitian prophecy, 
soon to be realised. And if Pomarce, 
who is under forty years of age, 
proves a long-lived sovereign, she 
may chance to find liersclf a queen 
without subjects. Concerning her 


majesty and her court, Typee 
and diverting. This is an age of queens, 
and although her dominions be of the 
smallest, her people few and feeble, 
and her prerogative wofiilly clipi^ed, 
she of Tahiti has made some noise iu 
the world, and attraeted*a fair sliarg^ 
of public attention. At one time, 
indeed, slu? was almost as muclf 
thought of and talked about as her 
more civilised and ])uissant Buropotilf 
sisters. Iu France, I^a Heine Pomaree? 
ivas looked upon as a far more inter- 
esting personage tli an Spanlsli Isabel or 
Portuguese JMaria ; and extraordinary 
notions were formed as to the apjieiir- 
ance, habits, and attributes of her 
dusky majesty. J)istauec favoured 
delusion, and French imagination ran 
riot in eonjeetim', until the rcimrts of 
the valiant T'hotiars, and his squadron 
fif ])votection, dissiiuited the enchant- 
ment, and reduced Poinarec to her 
true character, that of a lazy, dirty, 
licentious, Polynesian savage, who 
walks about barefoot, drinks spirits, 
and hen-peeks her husband. Her 
real name is Aim at a, but she assumed, 
on ascending the tlirone, the royal 
patronymic by which she is best 
known. T’hero were (hx'sars in Rome, 
there are Poinare(‘S iu Tahiti. The 
name was originally assumed by the 
great Otoo, (to lui road of in Chiptain 
Cook,) who united the whole island 
under one crown. It descended to 
his son, and then to Iiis’ grandson, 
who came to the Ihnm’e an infant, 
and, dying young, was succeeded by 
lier present majesty, Pomarce Valiince 
J., the first female Pomar<;o. .This 
lady has been twice married. Her 
first husband Avas Ji king’s sou, but 
the union vvas^ ill assorted, a divorce 
obtained, and she took up with one 
T’anec, a chief from the neighbouring 
island of Inieeo. She leads Jiim, a 
dog’s life, arnl he consoles lums'ilf by 
getting drunk. In that state, he mow" 
and then violently brealts out, con- 
temns the rf)yal authority, Islirashes 
Ills wife, and smashes the crockery. 
CajAain Bob gave Tyjxic an account 
of a burst of this ^sorfe-, which 
occurred about seven years ago. 
Stimulated by the seditious advice of 
his boon companions, and ipider tiie 
influence of an unusually hii’ge dose 
of strong Avaters, the turbulent king- 
T;onsort forgot the respect duo to his 
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wife tikd sovereign, mounted his horse, 
and ran fbll tilt at the royal cavalcade, 
ont fbi> their afternoon ride in the 
park. One maid of honour was floored, 
the rest fled in terror, save and except 
Pomai*ec, who stood her ground like a 
.man, and aj^ostrophised her insubor- 
dinate spouse in the choicest Tahitian 
TBillingsgate. For once her eloquence 
failed of effect. Dragged from her 
Ifttse, her personal charms were dete- 
riorated by a severe thumping on the 
face. Tlfis done, Othello-Tanee at- 
tempted to strangle her, and was in ap 
fair way to succeed, wlien her loving 
subjects came to her rescue. So 
heinous a crime could not bo over- 
looked, and '.ranee was banislied to 
his native island ; but after a short 
time he declared his penitence, made 
amende honornhle^ and was nvstored to 
favour. He does not \ci*y often ven- 
ture to thwart the will of his royal 
wife, much less to raise his liaiid 
against her sacred person, but submits 
with excmplaryv patience to her 
caprices and abuse, and even to tiic 
manual admonitions slie not iinfre- 
quontly bestows upon him. 

UiKjn the whole, life at the Cala- 
booza was not very disagreeable. The 
prisoners, now only nomhiaily so, had 
little to complain of, eKCopt occasiontil 
shoi't commons, arishig not from un- 
willingness, but from disability, on 
the part of the kind-hearted natives, 
to satisfy the cravings of tlie hungry 
whalers, whose a]q)etites were remarU- 
able, especially that of lanky Doctor 
Long Ghost. The doctor was a stickler 
for quality as well as quantity ; the ^ 
memory of his claret and beccafleo days * 
still clung to him,' like the scent of the 
roses to Torn Moore’s broken gallijrot ; 
be was' curious in condiinchts, and 
whilst devouring, grumbled at the 
unseasoned viands of Tahiti. Cayenne 
and Harvey abounded net in those 
latitudes, but pejrper and salt wei'con 
board the Julia, and the doctor pre- 
vailed on Rope Yam to bring him a 
supply. “ This he jrlaccd in a small 
leather wallet, a monkey bag (so called 
by sailors) usually worn as a pui-se 
about the neck. ‘In my poor opinion,’ 
said Long Ghost, as he tucked the 
wallet out of sight, ‘ it behoves a 
stranger in Tahiti to have his knife in 
Tca<liiiefl8, and his castor slung.*” And 
thus equipped, the doctor and hil 


brethren in oaptivity rambled over the 
verdant slopes and through the cool 
giwes of Tahiti, bathed in tlie rnoun* 
tain streams, and luxuriated in orange 
orchards, where “ the trees formed a 
dense shade, spreading overlrcad a 
dark, rustling vault, groined with 
boughs, and studded here and there 
with Ihc ripened spheres, like gilded 
balls.” Then they had plenty of so- 
ciety; native visitors flocked to see 
thorn, and Doctor Johnson, a resident 
English phj^sician, wa.s constant in his 
attendance, knowing that the Coiisul 
must pay Ids bill. Tliyee French 
priests also called ui>on thorn, one of 
whom proved to be no Frcnclimajii, 
but a porll}^ handsome, good-hu- 
moured Irishman, well known and 
much disliked by the Polyucsiaii pro- 
testant missionaries. A strong attempt 
was made by Guy and Wilson to get 
the men to do duty. A schooner was 
about to sail for Sydney, and they 
w ere threatened to be* S(5ut thither for 
trial. Tire}^ still refused to liUiid rope 
or break biacuilT on board the Julia. 
Long 4^4hast made some cutting re- 
mar-ks on the captain; and th(! sailor's, 
who liad boon taken down to the 
Consni’s oflic(; for examination, began 
to bully, and talked of carrying otF 
("oiisnl and Ca]>tain to bear tlrcm 
company in the Calabooza. The same, 
ill .success attended siibscipient at- 
tempts, until Captain Guy was com-* 
polled to look out for another crcw% 
w hich ie obtained wdtli difficulty, and 
by a considerable advance of hard 
dollars. And at last, “It was Snnduy 
in Tahiti, and a glorious morning, 
when Captain Bob, waddling into 
the Calabooza, startled iis.by aniroim- 
cing, ‘ All, my boy — shippee 3 " 0 U, 
liaiTeo — maky sail ! ’ in other words, 
the Julia was otf,” and had taken her 
stores of old biscuit wdtlf her : so the 
next morning the inmates of the 
Calabooza were witliout rations. The 
(Jonsul would supply none, and it was 
pr’ctty evident that he rather desmed 
the dei>artui‘(5 of the obstinate seamen 
troni that part of the island. The 
whole of his proceedings with regal'd 
to them had served but to render 
Jiini ridiculous, and he wished them 
ont of his neighbourhood; but the 
ex -prisoners found themselves pretty 
comfortable', and prefen-ed remaining. 
They were better off than they had 
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for some time been, for Jermin — not 
such a bad fellow, after all — had 
sent them their chests ashore ; and 
tlicsc, besides supplying them with 
sundry necessaries, gave them im- 
mense importance hi Tahitian eyes. 
'Fhey had been kindly treated before, 
but now they were courted and tlat- 
tered, like younger sons in marching 
regiments, who suddimly step into 
the family acres. The natives crowded 
round them, eager to swear eternal 
friendsliip, according to an old Toly- 
iiesian custom, once universal in the 
islands, but that has fallen into con- 
siderable disliso, except when somc- 
tliing is to bo gained by its observance. 
A gentleman of the name of Kooloo 
fixed Ids afiectioiis upon Typee — or 
rather upon liis goods and chattels ; 
for when he had wheedled hiin out of 
a regatta shirt, and other small pieces 
of finery, he transferred his afiectioiis 
to a newly- arrived sailor, whose chest 
Avas bettor lined,, and who bestowed 
on him a love-token, in the shape of a 
heavy p(‘a-jacket. In this garment, 
closely buttoned up, Kooloo took morn- 
ing promenades, with the trojiicfi! sun 
glaring down upon him. Ho fre- 
quently met his former friend, but 
passed him Avirh a careless “Ilowd’yo 
do? ” which presently dwindled into 
a nod. “ In one week’s time,” says 
poor 'rypee, “ he gave me tlio cut 
direct, and lounged by Avitliout even 
nodding. He must Iiavo taken me 
for part of the landscape.” 

After a wldle the (jonteiits of the 
chests, and even the chests themselves 
— cstcemo<l by’' the Tahitians most 
valuable pieces of furniture — were 
given or bartered away, and, as the 
Consul still refused them rations, the 
sailors knew not how to live. The 
natives lj(‘lpcd them as much as they 
could, but tlieir larders were scantily 
furnished, and they grew tired of 
feed! u g fifteeiihuugry idlers. So at last 
the latter made a morning call upon 
the Consul, who, being uinvilling to 
Avithdraw, and (equally so to press, 
i'harges which he knew would not be 
sustained, refused to have any thing 
to say to them. Thereupon some of the 
party, strong in principle and resolu- 
tion, and seeing how grievous an 
annoyance their i)rcsence Avaa to their 
enemy, Wilson, swore to abide fletir 
him and never to leave him. Others, 
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less obstinate or more impatic/it of 
a change, resolved to decamp from tho 
Calabooza. The first to dcpar|f Avere 
Tyrpee and Long Ghost. They had 
received intelligence of a new planta- 
tion in Imcco, recently' formed by 
foreigners, Avho wanted white labour- 
ers, and wrere (ixpcctcd at Papeetco to ' 
seek them. With these men they*" 
took sprA'icc under the names of PettV 
and Paul, at wages of fifteen silv(MP»» 
dollars a monlli ; and, after an affect- 
ing sc])aration iVoin their shii)matcs — 
Av;|[)Osc respectable charact(‘T ma,y bo 
judged of by the fact, that one of them 
picked Ivoug Ghost’s pocket in tho 
very act of. embracing him,— -they 
sailed aAvay for Iinoco, and arrived 
without accident in tlie valley of 
Martair, Avherc the plantation waa 
situate. Tiic chapters recording their 
stay here are amongst tho very 
best in the book, full of rich, quiet fun. 
'ry})ec gives a capital d(',scriptioii of 
his enqdoyers. '^fliey Averc two in nuig- 
her, botli “ w hole-souled fellows ; ofio 
was a tall robust Yankee, born in tho 
backwoods of Maine, sallow, and Avith 
a long fao(j ; t he otlier, a short littlo 
Cockney Avho had first clapped his eytis 
on the Monument.” Zokc tho Yankee, 
had Christ c]^d his comrade “ Shorty ; ’* 
and Shorty lookerl up to him Avith 
respect, and yielded to Inm in most 
things. Both sliowed themselves 
well disposed towards their new 
labourers, Avliom they at once dia- 
coAwed to be superior to their station. 
And they soon Ibuiul^ their society so 
agreeable, that they were Avilling to 
keep them to do little iiioro than no- 
minal Avork. As to making them 
ollicient farm servanU, they quickly 
gave up tiuit idea. As a sailor, Type© 
had little fancy for liusbandry ; and 
the doctor found Ips long back terribly 
in Lis Avay when requested to dig 
potatoes and root up stumps, under jl 
sun Avhich, as Shorty said, “was hot 
enough to melt the nose hoff a brass 
monkey.” Long Ghost very soou 
gave In ; the. extraction of a single 
trec-r^ot settled him ; he ]deadcd ill- 
ness, and retired to his hammock, but 
was considerably vexed \vhen he 
heard the Yankee propose' a buUbcfc 
hunting expedition, in which, as a, sick 
man, he could not decently take part. 
This was oidy the prologue to his 
aiuioyauccs. Mosquitoes, unknown ia 
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Tah^j, abonnd in Imeco. Tliey were 
bron^t there, according to a native 
tradition, by one Nathan Coleman, of 
’“Nantucket, who, in revenge for some 
ihneied , grievance, towed a rotten 
Vatejr-bask ashore, and left it in a 
neglected taro patch, where the ground 
-t/fts moist** and warm. •Mustiuitoes 
>'wcre the result. ‘‘ When tormented 
by them, | found much relief in 
•iftoupling the word Coleman with 
another of oue'sy liable, and pronounc- 
ing them together energetically.” The 
tnnsquito chapter is very amusing, 
showing ' the various lomical and 
ingenious manajuvres of the friends 
to avoid their tormentors, and obtain 
night’s sleep. At last they entered 
a fishing canoe, paddled some distance 
from shore, and dropped the native 
anchor, a stone secured Uj a vojic. 
Tlie3’’ were awakened in the inoriiii^ig 
by the lOotion of their boat. Zeke 
was wading in llic shallow water, and 
towing them from • a reef towards 
wliich they had drifted. ‘‘Thewater- 
sj)rH«s had rolled our stone out of its 
noosi'i and we had lloated aw'a^'.” 
This was a narrow escape, but never- 
theless they stueJe to their floating bed- 
stead as the only possible sleeping place. 
A day’s siicceksfnl ha«ti^% followed 
by a famous supper aiu^ollification 
under a banian -li'cc, put the doctor 
in good humour, and he made himself 
yaistly agreeable. The natives beheld 
his waggish pranks with inliiiitc ad- 
miration, and Zeke^ looked upon him 
with particular favour ; so much so, 
that when upon tlie following morn- 
ing an order came from a ship at 
Papeefee, fora shpply of potatoes, he 
almost hesitated to tclV funny Peter to 
assist in digging tlicm up. r»iit the 
emergency pressed, and the work must 
be done. 8o Peter and ihiul were set 
to unearth the vegetables. This was no 
veiy cruel task, for “the ricdi tawny soil 
BC^jiied specially ada])ted to tlic crop ; 
the great yellow murphies rolling out 
' of the hills like eggs from a nest.” 
But when the}' were dug up, they had 
to be earned to the beach ^ andjio this 
part of the business the lazy adven- 
turers had, a special dislike, although 
Zeke kindly provided them, to lighten 
their toil, wfttl what he called the 
b£[irel machine — a sort of rural sedan, 
in which the servants carried their 
loads with comparative ease, whilst 


their employers sweated . under 
shouldered hampers. But no allevia- 
tion could reconcile the sailor and the 
physician to this novel and unpleasant 
labour, and the potato-digging ^vas 
the last piece of work, deserving the 
name, that cither of them did. A/ew 
days Jiftcrwards they gave their 
masters Avaniiiig, greatly to the vex- 
ation of Zeke, although he received 
the notice with true Yankee imper- 
turbability. He pfoposed that Hong 
Ghost, who, after the hunt, had sliowm 
considerable culinary skill, should 
assume ^the office of cook, and that 
Paul-Typec should only work when 
it suited him, which would not have 
been very often. The oiler was 
friendly and favourable, but if. was 
refused, A hospitable invitation to 
remain as guests' as long as was con- 
venient to them, was likewise rejected, 
and,- bent upon a ramble, the restless- 
adventurers left the vale of JVIartmr. 
Kven gr(:^atcr induccnients would pro- 
bably have been insufficient to keep 
tJnuu there. They had been so long 
on the rove, that change of scene hail 
bccohic es.sentinl to their happiness. 
The doctor, especially, was anxious to 
be off to Tam ai, an inland village ou 
the borders of a lake, where llui fruits 
were the finest, and the women the 
most beautiful and unsophisticated in 
all the Society Islands. Epicurean 
Long Ghost had set his mind upon 
visiting this terrestrial paradise, and 
thither his steady chum willingly ac- 
compauied him. it was a day’s 
journey on foot, allowing time for 
dinner and siesta ; and the path lay 
through w ood and ravine, nnp(JO])led 
save by wild cattle. About noon they 
reached the heart of the island, thus 
pleasantly described. “It w'as a 
green, cool hollow among the moun- 
tains, into wdiieh w'C at last dcseeiided 
with a bound. The place w' as gushing 
with a hundred springs, and shaded 
over w'itli great solemn trees, on 
w'hosc mossy boles the moisture stood 
in beads.” There is something 
delightfully hydropathic in the.se line«s ; 
they cool one like a show'cr-batli. Ho 
i.s a prime fellow, this common sailor 
Melville, at such scraps of description, 
terse and true, placing the scene 
before us in ten words. In long 
yarns he indulges not, but of such 
happy touches asi the abo^^e, wc could 
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quote a score. We have not room, “ ‘ I*m a ^^ter man, than King 
either for them, or ftnf an account of George,’ said the incorrigible. yoting 
the valley of Tamai, its hospitable in- Otoo, to the firat missionaricRa ; ^ he 
habitants, and its heathenish dances, rides on a horse and I on a man.,' - 
performed in secret, and in dread of Such was the case. He travelled 
the missionaries, by whom such satur- post through his dominions , on tlif^ 
nalia are fftbidden. I'hc place was shouldeia m his subjects,* and reiajtera 
altogether so pleasant, that the doctor of immortal beings were provided ii^ 
and his friend entertained serious all the valleys. But, alas 1 how times 
thoughts of settling there, or at least have changed ! how transient hum|pi» 
of making a long stay, ndicn one greatness ! Home yeiu’s since, 
morningthey were put to flight by the ree Vahinoe 1., granddaughter of the 
arrival of strangers, said to be mis- pnoud Otoo, w-ent into the lamnlry 
sionaries, with whom, vagrants as they laiskicss, publicly sejicitiug, by her 
were, they had no wish to fall in. So agents, the washing of the linen be- 
thoy rctnrndd to their friend. Zeke, longing to oflicei’s of ships touching in 
nursing new and ambitious projects, her hai*bours.’i Into the court of tids 
They had im) intention of remaining washerwoman - queen, Typee and 
with the gOod-hearted Yankee, but LongGhost were exceedingly anxious 
merely paid him a flying visit, and to penetrate. Vague ideas of favour 
that with an interested niotivo. What and preferment haunted theif brain.'t. 
they wanted of him was this. Although lfl:iriug their Polynesian nniise they 
feeling themselves gentlemen every had seen many instances of rapid ad- 
inch, they were not always able to vanconiont ; vagabond foreignei-s, of 
convince the wovld of thefr rcapec- all nations, domesticated in the fanii- 
tability. So they resolved to have a lies of chiefs and kings, and some- 
passport, and pitched upon Zeke to times married to their daughters and 
manufacture it, lie being %ell knowm sharing their jwwcr. At one of riic 
and inncli respected in Iniceo. Zeke Tonga islands, a scamp of a Welsh'** 
was gratified by the compliment, and man ofllciated as cupbearer to the 
set to work with a rooster's quill, and king of flic cannibals. The monarch 
apiece of dirty paper. “Evidently of the Sandwich ^islands has three 
Jicw'as not accustomed to composition; foreigners about his court — a Negro 
for liia|literary throes w'cre so violent, to beat the drum, a wooden -legged 
that the doctor suggested that some Portuguese to play the fiddle, and 
sort of a Caesarian operation might be Mordecai, a juggler, to amuse his 
necessary. The precious paper was luajes ty with cups and balls and sldglit 
at last finished ; and a great curiosity of hand. On the Marquesau island of 
it was. We were much- diverted with Ilivarhoo, they had found an English 
his reasons for not dating it. ‘ In this sailor ^\ho had attained to the highest 
hereduniiied climate,’ ho observed, ‘a dignity in the country. JJoj^jtad de-; 
feller can’t keep the run of the months, sorted from a merchant ship, and at 
no how ; ’cause there’s no seasons, no once set iqi, on his'oA n lipok, as an 
summer and. winter to go by. One’s independent sovovoign, without do- 
ctamally thinking it’s always July, minions, but by disposition most' 
it’s so pesky hot.’ A passport pro- belligerent. A musket and a store of 
vided, w^e cast about for some means cartridges were Ins whole possessions^ 
of getting to Taloo.” , but in a land where war ^as rife^^caj- 

The decline of the Tahitian mo- ried on with tlie„ primitive weapqns . 
iiarchy-*-the degradation of the regal of spear and javelin, they w’cre suffij ' 
house of Pomai'ee, is painful to eon- ciently important to make a native^ 
template. The queen still wears a ])rince covet his alliance. His 
crown — a tinsel one, received as a battle A^as a decisive vkitoiy, a perfect ^ 
present from her sister-sovereign Of Waterloo, and l^^Jbecamc die ^yelUqg- 
England, — she bps also a court and ton of Hivarhoo, receiving, as.rewm^^ 
a palace,, sucli as they are*; bather for his distinguished senrkes, ibc hufid 
power is llttle'more than nominal, her of a princess, and a splendid dowry of 
exchequer ‘ seldom -otherwise than hogs, mats, and otlier^produce. ^ 
empty. TYpee draws a touching con- conform to the prejudices of 
trast between times past and present, family, he allowed himself to be 
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t54i:M>o<wd, audotlierwi^e paganized, 
as big a savage as anv in 
4 blue sharkadorned bis 
a bi*oad bar, of the same 
eoi^, traversed his face. The ta- 
bodtQg was aJess oraamenial but more 
/i?d*ledly uitjefiil formality, for by It 
^hi«, person ^xas declared saci-ed and 
" iiKviOlablo, Typee and his medical 

fripud Imd a strong prejudice against 
bemlean shaiks and the like euibollisli- 
monts: but if these could be dispensed 
wUh,^ they felt no dismdinatioa- to 
part of Pomarce’s houscTliold. 
They Itad not quite made up their 
iniudi* what btficc would best suit 
themi but their circumstances were 
nnprosperous, apd thny resolved not to 
-b^ particular. They Tabdemtood that 
* die queen mustering around hef 
all.tbe foreigners dm could recruit, to 
spakb head agiinst the French. Biic 
ffiaa' ihen. at. Tdoo, a village on the 
of ImeoO) and tUithev the two 
Kidyentm^ors betoolc themselves, hop- 
r td 'm at once elevated to imiwr- 
" .Un$> posts at court ; but quite resigned, 
hixaise^ordi^ppointment, to 
'day-ls^nretisjn a.siignr-plantationj or 

■ go to sea in .a whaler? 

harbour foj» ^ood iDisgust- 

; ^ T^lth^theirdesultory, habd- to-mouth 
. eitfeteiicc, they yearned after j®$pcc- 
and a ])iimc-ministcir8hip. To 
, their sangnlno-antieq^atidns, both of 
seqiiied easy of attainment. 
Long Ghost, indeed, who, aUTongst 
, his, various axiConqjUslinientSj was a 
veiy drnhens upon the violin^ 
strongfy upon the probability of bis 

■ a Tahitian Rl^ziO. But a 
iwSceSsaiy prelkninary to. the roalifen- 

. tWhof thpBO day-dreams, was 
sohtatloii at court, and that wge dim- 
' cult to obtain. Once before Qu^n 
- > Poniarce, they dpidjted not but she,, 
; ^ WithNapoleoiiie sagacity, *\yould dia-' 
cerm their tnesHts,* and forthwltli make 
her adtnii^, and Long Ghost 
"inss^tar-gcnm'al' Of hospitals. But 
they lacked au’ inti^ction. ^Thc pro- 
, per 60ni®e, acdordlBg to the practice of 
traveltlng nobp^, desirous pftiatrud- 
" irtg ^timir nlc^la«lBm.,into a foreign 
co#t, wottjd . have been to apply to 
their " Unfortunately 

‘ Beptiiliy«&tisttl th© only por- 

'I V' JW' W' ^dlspb^ .to ,act as 

/iff i&eo^nonieai tb't^ him- 


gents of the Julia. And their costume, 
it must be confessed, scarcely qualified 
them to appear at levee or drawing- 
room. A sliort time previously, their 
ragged and viiriegated garb had given 
thorn muck tlie look of a brace bi Po- 
lyncsiiin Robert Maoahfb. Typee 
had made himself a now frock out of 
two old ones, sa‘'i»liie and a red, the 
irregular minj^g'^.of the colours 
producing a pl^ng parrot -like 
effect; a tattered shirt of printed 
calico was twisteti round his head, 
tnrban-fashiow, the sleeves dangling 
behind, and bullock’s-hlde sandals 
protected his feet Tltb doctor was 
still more fantastical in his ,attire« He 
sported a roora, a gaiprent similar to 
the South American pon^o, a sort of 
mantle or bjanket,^ v^ith a hole in the 
centre, through which the head passes. 
This simple article of apparel, which 
in the doeWs cose was of coarse 
brown t^>pa4 fell in folds abound his 
angular carcass, and in cOrtjametion 
with a ' broad-biimmed hat of I’a- 
naraa -grass, gave Mm the aspect of a 
decoded grandee. Thus . dad, the two 
MeuSs arnved in fhc ncighbonrhbod 
of ihb royal residence, and there were 
forthnato enough to fall in^wltli Mrs 
, Po-Po, a benevolent TgMtlkn matron, 
who provided them with clean frocks 
and trousers, such aS sailor^ wear, 
and in all respects w^as good as a 
mother to thorn. Her hnsband, Jere- 
miah Po-Po? a man of substance and 
coi«idcrat|Qu, made them Vde^oin 
.Ms houflo, fed knd 
without hope, of fob or 
A little of this generous hq^Wiiy 
was owing to, the hypocrisy bf that 
villain, Long.Giiost, who, finding his 
ehtei’taincrs dcsvontly disposed, mut- 
tered a Grace before IMeat” over the 
sncciilent little porkers, baited ^ h 
fngon de Barhane in the )(roimd, Upon 
which, their kihd-bearfced AMphi^^on 
regaled them. But neither cl<^n;©an- 
vass, nor simMatod 
, draw upon thqambitk/nB^dhemw^th^ 
favourable notice Q^iqeu 
Accustoraud tb^skllm; ^be held fittem 
cheap. A nnifiam, tn(mgh but ibA 
moth-eaten * 5gadrCias of a militia 
ensign, would have beep a power- 
ful auxiliary to thoir wojects of 
aggtondiflement* 14*?© 

Pmnafee lovea a 
cosSti, and maintained in more 



oae clays a formidable regiment of 
body-guards, in pasteboai*d shakos, 
and without breeehes. 

,To go to court, however, Tj7)eo and 
his eomrade were fully resolved ; and 
they were not very scnjpiilous as to 
the manner of their iiitrodnction. 
They made up to a Marqucsan gentle- 
man of herculean proportions, whose 
qffice it was to take -the princes of the 
blood an airing in his ai'ms. lypce, 
who spoke his language, and had l>0<nF 
akhis native village, soon ingi*atiated 
himself wilh Jl^Xarboima, who intro- 
duced them to one of the queen’s 
cliamberlains. Bribery and corruption 
now eame into j^lay : a * plug of to- 
bimeo proved aii excellent pass[)ort to 
within the royal precincts, but then 
iMarboiina was suddenly called away, 
and tJie iutniders found themselves 
a]>atidoned to their late amongst the 
ladic^a of the tx)urt, annable and affable 
jlamseJs, wJiom a little sof^ sawder” 
induced to conduct them into the 
quecn’.s own drawing-i'ooni. Hero 
wore collected numerous costly .artidcs 
of European manufactinxs sent asdnx- 
sonts to Potnaroe. IVriting-dcsfo?, 
cut glass and beautiful china, valuable 
engravings, and gi»t cainldabras, arms 
find instruments of all . kinefe, lay 
scratched and broken; musty and rust- 
i ng ambiigst greasy calabashes, old mat- 
ting, paddles, dsli-spoars, and rubbish 


of all kinds, Tt was 




and presently the queen . 

her private boiidoiis attired ' 0 
silk gown and rich shawls, buH'^ 
out shoes or stockings. She lAy dt; 
upon a mat, and fed heri^lf with 
lingers. Presmupinous Loiig 
iniitbasliod before royalty, was 
mediately introducing himself 4 
friend ; but the attendants op^sed^ 
forward procee<ling, and, iu doing 
made such a fuss that the queen 
iqi from her- calabash offish, peretdj^i^ 
tlio strangers, and ordered them bii|l 
S*uiih was the first and last iutervle!^;;,, 
between Typee the mariner and j 
maree the queen. - 

“ J)isapi)ointed hi going to court, 
detormined upon going to sc.t.”* 
Leviathan, an American whaler, lay 
hai>boiu:, and Typw; shipped on 
her. Long (Ihost wpnid have- j 

the same, but^tlic Yankee c^iitain 
liked the ent of his jib, .swore 
a ‘‘Sidney bird,” and would , 
nought to sijy to him. So Typfo 
vided his atlvam'O of wagas 
medical spectre — drank Anth ' hto 
parting iKdtle of wTno, gnrrepfcitlously , y- 
purchaswl from a" pilfferihg meihber of . 
romaree's household — aiid sailed oijfe ' ’ 
a whaling cruise to the coast of dap^l, ’ 
We look forward Avitli confidence and . 
interest to an Jiccount of what there 
betel him. 
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ON TIIK NUTIIITIVE QUALITIES OP THE BREAP NOW IN USE. 
1»V PIIOFESSIIR JOHNSTON. 


A FEW pUiin words on this sublet 
uay not be iinaccoptablc to tlio popii- 
jar reader at the present time. 

Wo arc fond of what is agreeable. 

, to the eye as well as pl(‘aaant to' the 
' taste, and therefore we love to have 
our bread made of the wldtest and 
finest of the^w'heat. Attaching supe- 
rior ‘excellence to what thus pleasivs 
the ej’e, we call the good Scotch ban- 
nock an inferior food, and the whole- 
aorac black bread of the noi*th (►f 
Europe a disgusting article of diet. 
When our experience apd knowledge 
are Joneal and confined, our opinions 
necessarily ]>artake of a similar cha- 
racter. 

In regard to the different Qualities 
of wheaten flour, our judgments arc 
not so severe. All thing.s which per- 
tain to this aristocratic grain — this 
staff of English life— like the liveries 
and horsoHof a great man — are treated 
with a certain degree of respect. Still, 
they are only the appendage's of the 
noble seed, and the more thoroughly 
they arc got rid of, the better the 
kernel is supposed to become. 

In many of our old-fashioned fami- 
lies, indoeil, the practice still lingers of 
baking bread from the w hole meal of 
\ wheat for common use in the kitchen 
or hall, and for occasional con- 
. sumption on the master’s table. An 
, enfdmsiastic physician also now and 
illren rouses himself, and do's battle 
siwitfe the national organs of taste on 
: fichalf of the darker bread, and the 
bfowMOJ* flour — and dyspeptic old 
. gentlemen or mammas who have over- 
'pampered their sickly darlings, ILsteii 
his fifi-yid wnniings, and tlie star of 
l^the brown Joaf is for a^monfli or two 
feu the ascendant. 

f., But gradually the waniing sound is 
i^;lost to. the alamed car, and the pnlscs 
of the commoved air waft it on to 
^liingle M'ith the thbusand other long- 
f'^^^sttuenChed voices which people the 
llligffant , i*ealnts of space, and form 
;j^|0gether that hnutlcrable harmony 


which, by consent of the- poets, is 
named the music of the spheres. 

There are times, however, wdicn 
good men, iliongh aware of this pass- 
ing tendency of human efforts, and of 
the thankless impotcncy of a struggle 
against the public voice — that vorpo- 
pvH which wise men (so-called) have 
pronounced to be also vox JJei ^wiW 
nevertheless return to what they 
lielieve to be a useful though un- 
valued labour. The present is one in 
which any thing w hich can be said in 
favour of the less-valued parts of onr 
imperial grain, will *bo more readily 
listened to than at any other period 
in the lifetime of the existing genera- 
tion; and being listened to, may be 
productive of the greatest national 
good. 

I propose, therefore, to show, in an 
intelligible manner, that w^holc meal 
flour p really more nourishing, ^ as 
well as more wholesome, than fine 
white flour as food for man. 

The st>lid parts of the human body 
consist, iiriiicipsilly, of throe several 
liortions : the fat, the muscle, and the 
bone. Those throe substances arc 
liable to constant Avastc in the living 
body, and therefore must be constantly 
renew'od from the food that we eat. 
'J’he vegetable food w'c consume con- 
tains these three substances almost 
readv formed. The plant is the brick - 
maker. The animal voluntarily in- 
troduces these brkjks into its stomach, 
and then involuntarily — through the 
operation of the mysterious machinery 
within— picks out these bricks, tran- 
sports them to the different parts of 
the body, and buUds them into their 
appropriate place^!^ As the miller at 
his mill throws into the hopper the 
uTigiwnd grain, and forthw-’itb, ^rthc 
involuntary movements of the ma- 
chincr}’’, receives in bis several 
sacks the fine floiu’, the seconds, the 
middlings, the polljtrd, and the bran ; 
so in‘4iie liuman body, by a still more 
refined separation, the fat is extracted 
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and dq)9sit6d here, the mijsculai* 
matter, there,' and the bony material 
in a third locality, where it can not 
only 1)0 stored up, but where its 
presence is^aetoally at the inouicnt 
neccssarji, 

Again, the fluid parts of the body 
contain tlie same substances in a liquid 
form, on theii* way to or frciin the 
sevenil parts of the body in whicli 
they are' required. They include also 
a portion of salt or saline matter 
which is dissolved in them, as we dis- 
solve common salt in our soup, or 
Epsom salts in the i)loa3aut draughts 
with which our doctors delight to 
vex us. This saline matter is also 
obtained from the food. 

Now, ft is self-evident, ‘that that 
food must be the most nourishing 
which supplies all these ingredients of 
the body most abundantly on the. 
whole, or in j)roportioiis most suited 
to the Actual \mnts of thc^ individual 
animal to which it is given. 

How stands the question, then, in 
regard to this })oint between the 
brow'll br(^ad and tlie white — ifie fine 
flour, and the whole meal of wlicatV 

The grain of wheat consists of two 
parts, witlVp.Avh:ch the miller is fami- 
liar — the inner grain and the ^kiii that 
covers it. 'file inner grain gives the 
l)iirc w heat flour ; the skin, -when 
separated, forms thebran. The miller 
<*,aiinot entirely ])eel olf the skin from 
his grain, and thus some of it is un- 
avoidably ground up with liis flour. 
By sifting, lie separates it more or 
less completely : his seconds, mid- 
dlings, I'i.'c., OAving their colour to the 
proportion of brown hran that has 
passed througli the sieve along with the 
flour. The Avholc inca.1, as it is called, 
of Avhich the so-named broAvn house- 
hold bread is made, consists of the 
entire grain gi’ound up together — used 
as it comes from tlie in ill -stones un- 
sifted, and therefore containing all 
the bran. 

The first white flour, therefore, 
maybe said to contain no bran, while 

S 3 whole meal contains all that grcAv 
turally upon the grain. 

What is the composition of these 
two portions of the seed ? Hoav 
much do they respectively contain of 
the several constituents of the animal 
body? How much of each is con- 
tained also in the Avliole grain? . 


2a ib». 
20 „ 
tio 



thousand pounds of the 

Wholo grain 
Fine Flour, 

Brau^ 

So that the* bran is rafleh richeswiis?^ 
fat than the interior part of the gmiitf, 
and the whole grain ground together 
(w'holc meal) richer than the liner jjjyt 
of the flour in the ]>roportiDn of nearly ' 
one half. , 

2. The muscular matter. ] have had 
no oppbrtmihy as yet of ascertaining 

•the relative ju-oportions of this ingre- 
dient in the bran and fine flour of the 
same samplcrof grain. Numerous ex- 
periments, lioAvever, have been made 
in niy laboratory^ to determine these 
inoportions in the fine flour and Avhole 
H«ed of several vju-i(‘ties of grain, j 
TJie general result of these is, that 1 
the wliole grain uniformly eontains a 
largiu- quantity, weight "for wciglit, 
than the line llonr extracted from it 
does. I’he partiiMilar results in the 
ease of Avheat and Indian corn were 
as folloAvs : — A thousand pounds of the 
whole gi’uiii and of the line flour con- 
tained of muscular matter resiiec- 
tivcly, — 

Whole ifraiu. Fine Flom\ 
Wheat, . J.5(ilbH. 130 Iba. 

Indian Cum, . 140 110 

Of the material out of Avhich the ani- 
mal muscle is to bi‘ formed, the Avholo 
meal or grain of AvJieat contains one- 
liftU more than the finest flour does. 
For maintaining nuasciilar strength, 
thcrclbre, it must be more valuable 
ill fA equal projAortion. 

3. Bone material and Saline matter, 
— Of these mineral constituents, as 
they may be called, of the animal 
body, a thousand ,poiinds of. bran, 
Avhole mea|ijt4nd fine flour, contain 
respectively, — 


Bran, ' . . 
Whole meal, 
Fine flour, 


700 lbs. 
170 „ 

«0 „ . 


So tliat in regard to this important 
rf of our food, necessary to 


part of our food, necessary to 'aU\ 
living animals, but especially to the 
young who arc groAving, and to the 
mother Ayho is giving milk ^ the 
whole meal is three tirn^ more 
nourishing than the flue flc ^K 
• Onr case is uoav made oun^eSght 
for weight, tlie whole grain flvoal is 
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^rSifk in all these three eseon- 
tial elements *of a nutritive .ibod, 
‘ than the fine flour of wheat. By 
"ihosO' ^vhose only desire is to sustain 
their health and strength by the food 
they eat, ought not the .whole meal 
ti/' pi^crred y I'o cliildren wlio 
ar'd rapidly growing, the browner the 
bread they eat, the more abundant 
th'' supply of the materials from whieli 
their increasing bones and muscles 
arc to be produced. To the milk- 
giving mother, the wnne and 

for a similar reason, is tlie most ap- 
propriate. 

A glance at tlieir mutual relations 
in regal'd to the three substances, 
presented in one view, ^viW show 
this more cltairly. A tlionsaTid poiuids 
of each contain of the three several in- 
gredients the foUou ing ])roi>ortions. 

AVbolo meal. Fine llonr. 

Muscular inattor, I .VJ 1 Im, 1 JIO Ibb. 

Bone material, . 170 „ (,0 „ 

Fat, . . . „ 20 „ 

, Total hi each, X4 210 

Taking the three ingredients, there- 
fore, together, the whole meal is one- 
half more valuable for fulfilling all 
the purposes of nutrition than the 
fine flour— and esiaicially it is so in re- 
gard to the feeding of the young, 
the pregnant, and tliose ^^lio under- 
go much bodily fatigue. 

It will not be denied that it is for a 
wise purpose that the Deity has so 
intimately associated, in the grain, 
the several substances which arc 
necessary for the complete nutrition of 
animal bodies. The above consit^a- 
tions show Iiuav unwise we are in at- 
t;an]uing to undo this natural colloca- 
tion jof materials. To please the eye 
and the palate, we sift out a less geii- 
erall}" nutritive fbod,— and, to make 
u,> for what we have removed, fcxpe- 
riciiee tiaiclics us to have recourse' to 
ammal food of various descriptions. 

It is interesting to remark, even in 
apparently ‘trivial things, how all 
nature is full of compensating j^ro- 
cesses. We give our servants house- 
hold bBcnd, while we live on the finest 
of the wlieat ourselves. T'hc mistress 
ejits tliat which i>leases the eye more, 
the maid what sii!staiu.s and nourishes 
.the body better. 

Ikit tbe wJiole meal is more whole-* 
sonie,*hs well as more nutritive. Jtis 


On account of its superior wholesome- 
ness that those who are experienced 
in medicine usually recommend it to our 
attention. Experience in the laws of 
digestion brings ua back to the simple 
achnixtiire found in the iiaturiil seed. 
It is not an accidental thing that the 
proportions in wliich the ingredients 
of a truly sustaining food take thei»* 
places in the s(^eds on whicli live, 
should be best fitted at once to pro- 
mote the health of the sedentaiy 
scholar, and to rciivvigorate the 
strength of tlie. active man wiieu'ex- 
liansted by bodily labour. 

vSome may say that the preceding 
observations arc nnwcOy theoretical ; 
and may demand the support of actual 
ti'ial, before they will concede that 
the selection of the most nourishing 
and wholesome diet is hereafter to be 
regulated by the results of chemical 
analysis. The demand is reasonabh'. 
in itself, attd the so-caJled deductions 
of theory an^ tmtitled mdy to the rank 
of probable conjcchircs. till they have 
been tested by exact nndrcpeate(l trials. 

Bnt*^iioli ill this case have lijcen 
made ; and our theoretical consider- 
ations come in only to confirm tlu‘ 
results of previous . experiments — to 
<‘xplain why these results should have, 
been oblained, and to extend and en- 
force the practical h'ssons whicJi the 
results tlieniselves a])peared to incul- 
cate. 

11ius, from the experiments of Ma- 
jeiiclie and others, it was km»vn that 
aiiiinnls which in a few weeks died if 
feclonly u])oii tine flour, lived long upon 
whole meal broad. 'I'lie reason a]>- 
poars fi'om our analytical investiga- 
tions. The wliole meal contains in large 
(piantity the three forms of matter 
by w hich the several parts of the body 
are sustained, or successively re- 
newed. AV(* may fedd a man long 
upon bread and w^ater only, but 
unless we wdsli to kill him also, avo 
must have the apparent cruelty to re- 
strict him to the coai’ser kinds of bread. 
The charity Avliich should sii])ply him 
Avith fine Avhite Ioua'Cs instead, woujf 
in effect kill him by a lingering star- 
vation. • 

Again, the ))orlv-gi*o\A"er who buys 
bran from the miller, Avonders at the 
remarkable feeding and fattening 
ctfcct AAliich this apparently Avoody 
and useless inaterml ims • upon 
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Ilia animals. The surprise efeases, 
ho^vever, and the practice is en- 
<(nira|Sfed, and extended to other 
creatures, when the researches of the 
laboratory explain to him what the 
food itself contains, and wdiat his 
^^rowin<( animal re(|nires. 

Economy as well ns comfort follow 
from an exact accjiiaintanee with the 
wants of oiir bo(li{‘s in their several 
conditions, and with tin; composition 
id' the various articles of diet which 
are at onr command. In tlic iircseiit 
i’ondition of the country, this economy 
lias become a vital (]nestion. It is a 
kind of (Uiristinn duty in evtn-y one to 
j jractise it as far as his mciuis and his 
knowle(iitcj:mal)le him. 

Perliajis the whole amount of tin* 
i'cononiy which would follow the use 
<if whole meal inst<‘;>d of line lh>nr, 
may not strike. (‘VfM’v one who reads 
the above observations. The saviiii*: 
arises'from two ^onrecs. • 

First, 'fhe amount of husk, se]ui-' 
rated by the miller from the w’heat 
which he t^i’inds, and which is not sold 
for linman list*, varies very inidTi. 1 
lliink node no( oi’er-cslimate it, when 
we consider it as i'ormiiig* one-eighth 
of the vhoh*. On tiiis sniiposition, 
eifjht poinuls of wheat yield so^en of 
(lour consinned by man, and one of 
]K)ll:ird and bran which arc I'ivcn to 
animals — chietiy to ponUrv and jnj^s. 
If the wheh' meal lx; used, lioirever, 
<*i"ht pounds of tionr w ill lx* obtained, 
or eight ]x' 0 ])h* Avill be Ihd by the 
>.\;iicN\<*ight of grain which only fed 
Mwen betore. 

Again, W(* haN O seen that the whole 
meal is more nutritions — so tlmt this 
<*ojirser flour w ill go lari her than an 
eipial wi'ight of the line. The nmn- 
bers at wliieli w'C arrived, from the 
results of analysi.s, sliow^ that, taking 
all the three sustaining eleny’iits of 
the h)ixl into consideration, the coarse 
is one- half more nutritive than the 
fine. Leaving a wide margin for the 
influence of circumstam‘\js, let us snj)- 
pose it only oue-eighth more nutritive, 
and ^vc shall liav<; novr nine ]»eoi»Je 
iionrished equally by the same w eight 
of grain, wdiicli, when eaten as fine 
flour, would support only seven. The 
irheat of the comlnf^ in other >vords, 
would in this form ffo onc-fouvtli far- 
ther than at present, 

JUit some one may remark, if all 
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tbis gootl is to come fiom the^merc 
use of the bran, wdiy nftt recommend 
it to be withheld from tlic ]figs, and 
consume it by man in some, ww 
alone V TJiis w’Onld involve no change 
in the iu*aetic*c of onr millejvs, mid li ttle 
in the habits and bread of the grSSRT' 
ma.ss of the. }) 0 )>ulatioii. 

lint sncli a course, if possible, 
would not bring ns to tlie economical 
end w'c wish to attain. Suppose it 
conhl be made i>ahitable and eaten by 
man, litth* coinpaialtvc saving would 
be ctiecteil. 

*]*^irst, Jiecanse, wdie.n eaten alone, the 
fine flour will not go so far as when 
mixed w^itli a certain jn-oportiou of 
bran : that is to say, — a given weight 
of fine flour will produce an incroastid 
nniritive effect when mixed with the 
Inlln : greater than is due to tlx; con- 
slifnents of the bran taken alone. 
The mixture (d* the two in reality 
increasi‘s the virtues of Ixdh. Again, 
if eaten alone, bran WM)nld prove too 
diflicnlt, and th(*refore slow of diges- 
timi in most stomachs. Much would 
1 lins pass, unexhausted of its niitritivo 
matter, through the alimentary canal, 
as whole oats often ilo through that 
of horses, and thus a considerable 
w aste w'onld ensue. 

And fnrtlier, snjiposing all to be 
dis<olv(xl in the stomach, there would 
still, of nccessily, be a waste of mate- 
rial, since the bran aetnalh contains 
a largin' j)roportion of binie material 
and saline matl(*r conijiared wdtli its 
other ingredients, tlian the body, in 
its natural liealthy state, can make use 
of. All this excess must, tlie.refore, be 
rijected by the body, and, as nutritive 
matter, fin- the time lx* wnisted. 

J.<astly, it is doubtful if bran alone 
contains enough of starch, dr of any 
substitute for it, to meet the other d("- 
mands^if the human systinn. . I have 
not s]X)kou of the n.se of the stardi of 
the grain in the in*eccding obseiwa- 
tions, because, as both 'whole mCal 
and tine flour contain a sufficient 
quantity of it to sn])])ly the 'wants of 
the living animal, it w'a.*i unnecessary 
to the main object of this paper.* But 
with bran tlie case- is different. It is 
doubtful if the purposes of** the starch 
could be fully, and with sufficient 
s})ecd, dnlfillod by tlie ingredients 
'wliich, in the bran, take the place of 
starch in the flour. The cellnlrtr^bm 
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jOr -wo^dy matter, of which it contaius 
a conaiderablO proportion, is too slowly 
soluble in the stomachs of ordinary 
i^men. While, therefore, much of it 
would pass through the body undi- 
gested, it would require to be eaten in 
larger proportions than its com- 
position indicates, if the body ^vas 
to be supported, aiid thus a further 
waste w'oukl b<j incurred. 

On the wliole, thoreforo, wo come 
back to the >vhole meal, as the most 
economical as ’well as tJie most nutri- 
tive and wholesome form in which the 

f raiii of wheat can be'consumcd. Tlfe 
>eity has done far better for us, by 
the natural mixtures to be found in the 
whole seed, than we can do for our- 
selves. The materials, botli in fonn 
and in iwoportion, are adjusted in each 
seed, as wiioat, in a wii}' more suitable 
to us than any which, with our pn*,- 
s<mt knowledge, wc appear able to 
devise. 

A word to our Scottish readers, be- 
fore we conclude. Wc do not recom- 
mend to 3’^ou even the whole lucal of 
wheat as a substitute for your oatmeal 


or your oaten-cake. The olat is more 
nutritive even than the whole grain 
of wheat, taken w^eight for weight. 
For the growing boy, for the hard- 
working’* mail, and for the portly ma- 
tron, oatmeal contaius the materials 
of the most hearty nourishment. 
'Phis it owes in part to its peculiar 
chemical comiiosition, and in part to 
its licing, as it is used in Scotland, 
a kind of wdiole meal. The finely 
sifted oatmeal of Yorkshire and Laii- 
cashii'c is not so agreeable to a 
Scottish taste, and, I believe, is 
not so nutritions, as the rounder and 
coarser meal of the moi'c northern 
counties. 

While, therefore, the w jjole meal of 
wheat is superior to the fine flour, in 
eeoiiom}^ in nutritive power, and in 
wholesom(;ness, and therefore should 
be ])referred by those who must live 
upon wheat, — in all these respects the 
oat has sfill the advantage, and there- 
fore ought religiously to be adhered 
to. Y"qu owe it to the experience of 
yoiu* forefathers, for a thousand years^ 
not ffJ forsake it. 


Burhami 15/A May, lfl47. 
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Lou then, battle of, 41. 
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Lord Sidniouth’s Life and Times, 473. 

Louis XV., sketches of, by Walpole, 206. 
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Louis Philippe, sketches of the court of, 
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